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• Wni .the iKew* Yeac be an ii^ant 
<» #iH it be as ^reat a 
d}fa{>j 9 oi>;ii.thq/gnt as ibany of its 
pjedecessors? To spine extent 
that wiU djij^d. ' 

maestro \ ab : - ptahb. 

And-lW is y|i)^Jth^ Best 
bit 6(; hds 

feaeb^ a? ih£» Christmas^ 
timg : is Ibai 'at - 

Biarrit?5'has ;bMn taking 
a thscpti^w ]:est/-:hinng^ 
wobds 

and on ^ st^de; and, 
it is- to W Jtof)ed,arid 
exp^t^; laying fresli 
stores . bealtb ai>d 

p ' • ^ ■■■ ■ ■ 

strength , whieb .will eti-^ 
able him lb pilot the ship' 
of State tbrongh thopKleii 
and quicksiKhda. of the 
appto?^in^^ssio», ,! 

, liome po^ 

Tto#0HtW^tics have 
, Otttiaiiik../;''itot 0 

• • mu^ that 

calls vfoir ■: coin« ; , 

medt liiDiidi. Tbe»"^/\‘ 
dkatls offthe ;Miqi^h^l 
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^ {liberals 


Ireland. ^nnell, however, having been 

locked up ’ owingtp , his indiscreet extension 
of 'his cattle-driving campaign ' to the' estate 
of a ward of Chancery, jt is. dpuibtM whether much 
capital will be ttiade qtit of the" atrocity campaign, 

- ■ Z ' iiord Lansdpwne has de¬ 

lighted the ^otch Torier 
by a speech at Gla.sgq/ 
in which he,put his/ i 
dowp upon Old Age) 
sions and relegated 
Reform to the Ciener^' 
Election- after the i^t ; 
It seems as if die chief 
empioyme-nt of, the 
Unionists in fhe New 
Year will,be the *‘smell- 
iitz-out ” of Unionist Free ’ 

. Goi'^ --- Maxse .■. 

of theYVof/ona/ Ilmiejv h ’ 
,,on, their trail, and he is 
how confronting them 
with the alterhative, 
Coine out or stand out.”. 
Eohl Robert Cecil and 
are badgers 
hrlK^ it Will be somewhat 
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piky' l^der has ever^ niSfie**' a mo||e unequi¬ 
vocal or emphatic pronouncftment,” etc. All 
the same, Mr. Balfou^, when next he opens his 
mou\h, will prob'ably give his friends cause to 
blaspheme. If only, like “ La Patrie,” he could keep 
in’^he air fie would be safe enough. But A. J. B., 
like an airship, must occasionally come to earth, and 
it is then yj^jj^i^jj^eril. He will have his work 
cut ot»t keeping his balance not only between 
Protectiohi.sts and Free 'Praders, but between the 
Socialists and and-Socialists Of his party. 

Lord Milner lyis made another 
Lord Milner •• distracting diversion ol the Bull-in- 
the-China-Shop order by boldly 
• declaring himself in favour ol the 
enforcement by the State of a minimum wage in the 
sweated industries. He endorsed the principle of the 
Wages Board Bill? by which ^ny six ijersons* in any 
sweated industry can i:onipcl the Home Scxretary 


as 

Tory Socialist. 


.OF KEVj^IVs 



WfsUninster Gazette.'] 

And He DlC> ^eak Out 

PFOrRSS(»i Chai'I.in: " Vou will observe, ladies -.md ge tleinen, that 
he is actually speaking ! ” , ., , -r j-j 

A Voicic MtoM THE Crow ''Yes, but he wouldn t if you didn t 
squeeze liim I ” 



/iv ^*‘Wfssfm ^f fAe ^ro/^rreters r/ ** rwwr4.**J# 


The Escaped “Captive.” 


J-heiiidirieible airship*' ‘ Arthur B." (romethnes known as “ Nulli Jnciindus’M. after touching at Birmingham and bumping, last Monday, against 

Devouport, has once more CKcaped into the nebulous mane, ^ 
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, to establish® Wages Board for the industry and district 
concerned,* cwnposed equally iof employers and em¬ 
ployed with'-stn^injpartial chairman, w'^-Xull discretion 
to fix wages which, when fixed, would oe etifdfrced by 
law. Lord l^jlner declared that he "was moved by the 
supreme interest of the community in the efficiency 
and welfare of all its members—a comfortable formula 
which is worthy of the father of the Fabian Society. 
Lord Milner, with* his (Jerman ideas and his Socialistic 
sympathies, is an invaluable addition to the elements 
which make for disunion in the Unionist party and 
for progress in the nation at large. 

Lord ' Curzon, another prancing 
Lord Curxon ■ pro-consul, although of a very 

as Peer. Afferent stripe , to Lord Milner, 

has been very much in evidence 
last month. He delivered a notable address at Bir¬ 
mingham on “^True Imperialism,” republished in the 
Nineteenth Century, discoursed upon Clivef, and then 
astonished and amused the public by writing a letter 
in which he consented to be elected as a representative 
Irish Peer, apparently as a kind of protest against the 
refusal of Sir H.Campbel-lrBannerman to give him a se-at 
in the House jf Lords. If ex-Indian Viceroys ought by 



virtue of their high’office to occup' 

Upper House—a iple which has hitb‘, 
either expressed or implied—then it * 
and not Sir Henry who ought to, have 
Lord Curzon. It was understood that Lord 
aspired to a seat in the House of Commqnsj but this 
ambition ill-health has frustrated, to say nothing of 
the intolerance of the Tariff Reformer. So Lord 
Curzon now seeks refuge in our grc«t .nDtional asylum 
for superannuated legislators, wlifcre no doubt he 
will find no excessive strain upon his physical or 
mental energies. ** , 

Mr. Winston Churchill, following 

Mr. Winston Churchill the example of Mr. Dernburg, the 

In Africa. Colonial Director of German 
Colonies, is mdcing a most useful 
and interesting tour of inspection of the African 
Colonies. For the sake of the instruction and enten 
tainmeht of the public at home it us a thousand pities 
that the pen of the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies cannot be employed on this tour j 
that of a special corresjiondent. Mr. Churej^ 
will no doubt make some speechas, and* perhaps ^ 
write a book on his return. But these will not 



Mr. Winston Churchill's Tour in Africa. 

Delivering a speech in the tent of. a chief to a picturesque audience. 
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^8ate*u.s for the loss of those bfigh’t, vmd, suggestive 
Ktures of African life frOm da% to day which we 
•should have enjoyed if he had been travelling for his 
papef and not for the Enflpire. 'rhe only other regret 
about his tonr is that the early reassembling of Parlia- 
jnenycuts it. prematurely short. It would have been 
well if he could have made a prolonged tour of 
inspection of all the Africdn colonies. '' 

•• Since the apipearance of our last 
"number nothing has been said 
Tohlnovniks. Of importa^jce on the subject of 
the Hague Conference. Our mili¬ 
tary delegate has been putting in a i)lea that nothing 
could be done Kbout armameitts if Germany stood 
aloof, which is cjuite true; but that is no reason for us 
shirking the challenge to the nations which would 
have compelled Germany to assume the responsi¬ 
bility of pronouncing a veto on progress in that 
. direction. Sir Edward Grey in his spc^ech at 
^rwick praised the personnel of the British Delega- 
But that is neither here nor there. No one 
iea that aU the British delegates were honourable 
complaint*is that they were not instructed to 
out the policy to which Sir Edward Grey was 
i|||il^ and such instructions as they did receive 
* were vacillatirjg and inconsistent. It is no use, how¬ 
ever,"crying over spilt milk. The mi.serable fiasco of 
last year will not have been in vain if it compels the 
Prime Minhiter and his Cabinet to see to it that in 
thje future the policy of Great Britain is entrusted to 
the hands of those who believe in it, and is not left to 
be carrifitLiAiit by Permanent Officials and Ambas. 
sadors who are notoriously out of sympathy with the 
convictions and aspirations of the inajoiity of the 
British people. . 

• One unfortunate result of the 

Besmlpchinir predominant imix)rtance of the 

Majesty. Tchiiiovnik is the misconception 

w'Jjich prevails as to the action of 
the King in this matter. I have been told again and 
again that it is neither Sir Charles Hardinge nor Sir 
Francis Bertie ^^.ho is responsible, but ^that the blame 
lies at the door of His Majesty. I have even‘been 
asstued that the whole %reign policy of this country 
is being rpn by a camarilla of the King’s friends, of 
whoin half a dozen hglVe been named. As I happen 
tO'know, at least two of the said camarilla are as much 
dii^usted^ as I was pyself at the way things were 
mistonaged at tha A* 

was curi^dy repdped at tbh Hague* and 1 believe 
with good grounda,4hat buf the exerdse of his 
j ^rsonal influet^ in favour Of ajroore decided polipy 


A Good Legacy 
from 

the Old Years 


KEVt^WS. 

•in support of international arbitration scandal of, 
the British action or inaction would have been even. 
worse than itfj^ * ' 

The last legacy of the Qld Year 
was in some respi^ts its best. 
Last month the five Thdependent 
Sovereign States of Central America 
agreed to an informal kind .of Federation by 
which they bind themselves to submit all their 
disputes to the decision of a Supreme Court, which 
will sit in the neutralised territory of Honduras. 
Although this may not technically be the constitution 
of a new Sovereign State under the title of the United 
States of Central Affterica, it nevertheless ^akes an , 
advance in that direction. Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Salvador, and Nicaragua will remain 
Independent Sovereign States, entitled as such to 
independent representation at the ne^ Hague Con¬ 
ference, but for internal practical purpo.ses they con¬ 
stitute a political entity. The conclusion of this 
arrangement reflects great credit upon Mr. Root and 
Mr. Buchanan, and justifies the confidence that has 
been expressed in the futurejof Latin-America. 

* President Roosevcll remarked to 
a correspondent of 6urs last year 
that in fhe next" half century he 
Anticipated that the greatest 
direction of international progress 


Latln-Amerlca 

in 

the Van. 


advance in the 
would come 
fro^i L at in- 
America. 'It is 
too often for¬ 
gotten that 
Bolivar, the 
hero of the re- 
volt of the 
Spanish Re¬ 
publics against 
Spain, antici¬ 
pated a hun¬ 
dred years ago 
most of the 
ideals which 
the Hague 
Cijnference at¬ 
tempted in vain 
to ’realise. 

'^ese countries have an 

"hud I much regreBtfifthr^wh^ hei the 
bas deprived me the possibility of relying upon the 
services of my son as' acting editor of the Review pp 
Reviews, I have had most reluctantly to jibafidon all 



The Uiiited States oT 
Anmica, or the NeW«LiU^|i^ 
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hope of yisit^g Latin-Atnerifa this year at the h^d 
of a comply of Pilgrims of Peace. ■ 

The' New Year does not open 
Amerlesh Aj^da very auspiciously for those who 
th p"o(n would give anything for a peace- 
■ ful life. But those who believe 

that the bark of progress will reach its harbour, no 
matter- what storms may threaten, are -undismayed 
even by the disquieting symptoms which seem to 
point towards a reaction. The .dispatch of the 
American battle fleet to the Pacific waters is an event 
which can hardly be regarded as a blessed harbinger 
of. peace, and. yet it is easy-to- see how it may 
operate in that direction. One sin which does so 
easily beset the American public is that they feel 
they can do and say whatever they please^ without 
regard to the susceptibilities of any of their neigh¬ 
bours. They are just like ourselves in that respect, 
only more so. The^ immunity from Continental 
attack which is secured to us by our command of 
the silver streak is still more assured to the United 
States by the whole expanse of the Pacific and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The temptation, there¬ 
fore, to be as insolent, as we have always been, 
has proved too‘much fdt- the .-Xmerican newspapers in 
the past, and would probably be, no less irresistible 
in the future if the Americans had confined them¬ 
selves within the liipits of’ their own continent. 
But the moment thefy set foot in the Philippines they 

gave hostages t«for- 
tune, and now that 
they are sending a 
great fleet into the 
Pacific they are 

practically bound 
over to good be¬ 
haviour by the 

whole value of that 
fleet. It is of course 
possible that tiie 

American fleet in 
the Pacific may be 
strong enough to 
overwhelm all an¬ 
tagonists, but even 
the m^t sangyine 
patriots will admit 
that there is achanc^ 

* that they might get 
^ the worst of it, and 

Ill cHrge<if ifa« Aibciiieftni^^Jn SO It IS 

, V probable the Ameri-‘ 



can pre^s will be a little more civil to the Japanese 
than they have been in the past. It is also* within the 
limits of possibility that the, population of the Pacific 
c^ast may restrain its demonstrative hostility to Asiatics 
within decent limits. When the United States puts a 
navy on the high seas it is like a tortoise which puts 
its head out pf its shell. It may be a very useful and 
necessary thing to <jo, but the advantages are pur¬ 
chased by the sacrifice of invulnerability. 

Nearer home the Naval Pro- 
The r 1 ^ 

Competition gra:mme of the German Govern- 

^ ment raises another cloud, which. 

Armaments. , . , . • ’ 

however, is noVj without a silver 

lining. I'hanks tcf the rapprochetfient which has 
taken place between Germany and England, of which 
the Emperor’s visit was an outward and visible sign, 
it has been possible to disouss the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples governing the Nayal polify of Great Britain 
without any indulgence of ill-temper or hysterical 
alarms. It is recognised even by the Germanophob^ 
that Germany has a perfect right to build as ma/ 
ironclads as She pleases, and that our'duty is siny 
limited to the task of seeing to it that the N; 
status quo that has existed for one hundred ^ • 
is not altered to our detriment by reason of ait 
slackness on our part. The expenditure on ^rmar\ 
ments is wicked waste, but it may be necessary 
that the working classes of the world should be com¬ 
pelled to realise the fact that the introduction of 
international peace based upon international jus¬ 
tice is an indispensable preliminary to the achieve¬ 
ment of those social reforms upon VCtiich they 
have set their hearts. You cannot both eat 
your cake and have it, and if the working classes 
eff the world are not willing to join hands to compel 
their Governments to desist from this madVivalry in 
ruinous expenditure, they will have to do without 
most of the social reforms for which they are so 
eagerly clamouring. Until they do unite to bring 
pressure to bear, not upon one Government, but upon 
all Governments, the money which jnight have been 
used^for the amelioration of their lot will continue to 
be squandered on barracks a^d ironclads* 

No one deplores more than.I the 
renewal of^ competition in naval 
Gopmany. armaments '^hich hSs been begun 
by the 'sudden increa^ of the 
German naval programme. But it is monstrously 
unjust to accuse the Germans of any deliberate 4®sign 
to use their projecteda fleet for the purpo^ 6f a 
buccaneering attack upon HoHandV Belgium, France, 
or Great Britain* If we would but put ourselves into 


AiH)od Word 
^ fop 
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tthe position of the Germans we should be the first to 

■ recognise* that a desire to have a •prepondel’ant fleet 

not in the least imply any intention to use it 

\r (Jurposes of agijression, English and American 

Iters .have'for past been asserting day and 

ghj^that sea power is the dominating factor in the 

^'Struggle for existence. They have also insisted upon the 

fact that a weaker fleet is merely a hostage in the hands 

of a stronger fleet.^ Therefore it seems logical enough . 

for Germany to argue that a weak fleet is worse than 

none ; she must have a fleet as^strong as the strongest 

or none at all. If the l^ritish Press and tlie British 

Jingoes had notjjot on the nerves of the Germans by' 

threatening to make a mouthful^f the German fleet, 

there would probably have been much more readiness 

on the part of the Germans to acquiesce in the sfaijis 

quo of their relative inferiority to the British fleet, lint 

as our braggarts thought fit *io indulge in threats of 

repeating Copenha*gcn at Kiel, we have to juit up 

.\lirith the German programme, which seems to me to 

ibe much more due to a desire to insure themselves 

t-gainst the peril of a British attack than* to any 

(eflberate desire to make aggressive war in any 


The 

Prospect 

for 

Peostons. 



'direction. At the san^e. time, as we hq^.e*go army to 
speak of, the'maintenance of our naval sapremacy is 
for us a matter of life and death. The (mermans may 
dislike to have a fleet on suflerance, but^thktpought to 
enable thiem to understand that we cMnnot tolerate 
existence on sufTerance. ^ * * . 

I publish elsewhere a spirited 
manifesto from® the Warden of 
Browning Hall on the subject of 
Old Age Pensions. It is a clear, 
forcible statement of the hopes'and expectations of 
. those who for years past’have conducted the agitation 
in favour of Old Ag% Pensions. I wish I could share 
itiy bratheris confidence as to the possibility of realising 
*his ideal.,, If the Hague Conference had resulted in 
aq arrest of armaments there would have been some 
chance. As it has been folfowed by a direct challenge 
of the naval supremacy which nlqne saves us from 
universal military service, the maintenance of our 
first line of defence takes fprecddence of every 
jother cliiim upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
For every million we refuse to spend on the 
Navy we shalLbe driven to spend two millions 
on the Army. As for the chance tha^ Mr. Balfour 
will adopt a policy which liOrd Lansdowne 
has last month erryjhatically' repudiated, there is of 
course the precedent of Disraeli's dishing-the Whigs 
to go upon—but Mr. Balfour. Is not Lord 5eacons- 
field. All thsjt we can hope fot is a beginning, and 
a small beginning, this year, and it seems to me'a 
mistake in policy to encourage expectations which 
can only be fulfilled by an attempted revolution for 
which neither party in ^he State is ready. 

At a time when the Powers have 
Just refqsed to attempt to limit the 
increase of their armaments and 
we are beginning a new and more 
extravagant era of warlike expenditure, .it is well to 
find one observer to whom the future seems tOi pro¬ 
mise peace and tranquillity. The Emperor-King of 
Austria-Hungary in his spefech from the throne last^ 
month said:— 


A Gleam 
of 

Blue Sky. 


■*# 


Kfad^eradatsch.\ ^ • ihcrlin. 

* In Spring&e. 

The ploughin^ls done, but who knows how ihe seed will come up? 


The mitigation already noticeable last year ol some*instances 
oflrriction in the international situation foriuna^ly"continues. 
The.efibrts of all Powers tend increasingly towards tranquillisSi- 
tion and towards the consolidation of general peace by tlfb cul¬ 
tivation of tranquil reciprocal intercourse, , • • 

If only we had a “Francis Joseph for the world as 
peace-maker in ordinary for the human'ra^e we might 
make more progress than we do at pre^nt 
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Tli0 G)mnee& . 
of • 

Temperaciice 
.Reform,*. « ’ 

We are aw^iiit- 
ing with, f??ar 
and tremWing 
the production 
of the.Goxejn* 
ment Licensing 
Bill. No Lib¬ 
eral Govern¬ 
ment has ever 
ventured to 
touch the piib-" 
lie-house with¬ 
out burning its 
fingers, and \t 
will be unex¬ 
pected goojd 


A*curr/r 
if OTA 










‘ All while =:: Prohibition States, 
lilack = Licence without option. 


shaded = State local option. 

Partly white = Proportion of “dry” territory. 


• .1 

luck if at t 3 

end'of the Se \ 
sion the 
sent GoV< 
ment has 
ahy good by its 
Licensing Bill 
commensurate 
to the injury 
which it has 
inflicted upon 
itself by the 
disappointment 
of its sup- 
porters and 
the exaspe¬ 
ration of the 
pub li cans. 
The average 
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The late Kin|^ of Sweden and hia Family: an Interesting: Royal Group. 

Back royr. repdins from left to right:—Prince Engine. Prince William (the new King), the I^uke of Skoane -(holding hia eldeat aon, the Due de 
V'eaierhotten), and frinee Ctrl. Front row :-»-The late King Oacar (Princeaa Marguerite at hia feet), the Ducheae of SImu* (nuraing her younger aon), the 
Qu^en Mother, little Pribceat Martha (sitting on the floor), and Princees Ingebotg (nursing Princeaa Astrid):'^ 
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jpitish elector is by no means educate up to the* 
|$h-water mark of the Finns, whbse legislation on 
drink question is the. most drastic in the world. 
United States it would seem that the 
of ^temperance sentiment steadily keeps 
^ce with the increase in the consumption of 
Ihisky. The accompanying map shows what a large 
ea is under prohibition. According to the Homi- 
P//V Review^ from which we reproduce the map, the 
^^amber of people resident in ^dry” territory has in- 


The Death 
of 

fing Oscar. 



Dintsiilt^ dhief of die Zulus. 


Dihii^» who is to be at the bottom of the trouble iit Zululand, 


ireased from three millions and a haJJ* Tq 1870 to • 
thirty-three niillions.in 1907. At the same time the 
American people drank eleven milKons- and a half 
gallons mofe whisky from 1906-7 than they did in the 
previous year, and the consumption oft beer was in 
proportion. . • • . 

The most famous, the most 
charming and thg most beloved of 
all the European Sovereigns of the 
older generation passed away last 
month when King Oscar of Sweden was gathered to 
bis fathers. He was a good King— 
genial^ cultured, sympathetic and wise. 

It fell to his fate to assent to the loss of 
his Norwegian crown, faced his 
destiny with such grace and sagacity 
that he gained more renown by the 
sacrifice of a kingdom than most 
sovereigns achieve by the conquest 
of an Empire. .^His son, (lustavus V., 
is a man of more ability than is poi)U- 
larly*‘believed. He is a staunch friend 
of t^e Kaiser, whom he regards as a 
veritable Friedenskaiser,»in this being 
in agreement with his l^anish neigh¬ 
bours. It is, perhaps, too soon to 
speak of Scandinavian reunion, but 
now that the five Central Alnerican 
Slates have come together in a loose 
^kind of federal union, it ought not to 
be impossible for the three King.s of 
Scandinavia to bury their difierences 
and confront the world as the triple 
kingdom*of the North. 

What threatened at one 
beginning 

Dlnlzulu. widespread and dis¬ 

astrous native war has 
apparently been averted by the peace¬ 
able surrender of Dini/ulu to the 
expeditionary column sent to arrest 
him from Natal. As DinizuJu from*^ 
the first had declaied his willingness 
to surrender himself for trial; it' was 
somewhat difficult to uneferstand w^y 
a small army was sent to capture»hinfi, 
unless there had been.. a design to 
provoke a collision which would have 
afforded an excuse for.wat.* We are 
not yet out of the wood! * Much will 
depend upon the issue of Dinizulu’s 
trial. So far as can be gathered from the 
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evidence adduced at his* trials the chief 
charge against .hkn is that he incited 
Bambaate to resist the' British, pro¬ 
mising him -arms. It is difficult, 
iilmost impossible, to form any judg¬ 
ment as to the value of such state¬ 
ments, and if every man is to be held 
to have aided and’ abetted the enemy 
because he tal](,s freely in his cups, it 
is not only Dinizulu* who must be 
hauled up for trial. 

A deputation from 
Xho - ^ 

Blacks and Whites Swazis spent 

some time last 
Swaziland. • t 1 

month 111 London 

pleading for the restoration of their 
independence and their deliverance 
from the concessionaires who have 
eaten up their country. Unfortunately 
their second .grievance is the direct 
result of the first. Unibandini, their 
late King, used his independencx U? 
give away c^^ncessions two and three 
times over to every acre of territory 
in Swaziland. Anyone who j'ould 
give him-a keg of whisky could rely 
upon a concession. grant con¬ 

cessions is a right of sovereignty. 
What the Swazis need is an indepen¬ 
dence limited by a restriction upon 
their right to give concessions. All 
this, hawever, is pa.st prating for. 
When the Swazis were in this country 
they were received by General Booth, 
who gave them good advice upon the 



General Booth entertains the Swazi Chiefs. 


A picturesque group at llie Salvation Army headquarters. 


avoidance of strong drink, which if it had been given 
and taken sarlier might have saved the situation. 
Now it is too l^te. There seems to be no possibility 
of restoring the Swazis to anything approaching the 
independence enjoyed by the Basutos. 

The ‘action of the Transvaal 
Th« Expulsion Government—supported as it is 

Indians by the unanimous vote of the 
trom^ outh Africa, of the Boecs— 

in enforcing the registration of Asiatics and in 
resflricting the importation of Indians, is a disagree¬ 
able reminder of the difficulty*of running a vast 
polyglot Empire on the basis of*equal rights for aU Its 
ditizens. there is one privilege which citizenship 
of an !^mptre is supposed to confer upon all its sub¬ 
jects it is the right to' travel, and to trade on equal 


terms with all other citizens in all parts of the 
Imperial dominions. It is evident that the British 
Empire is not an Empire of that sort. Neither the 
South Africans, nor the .Australians, nor the people of 
British Columbia are willing to admit their Indian 
fellow-subjects to equality of rights or unrestricted 
libeVty of residence. 'I’he -expulsion of the Indians 
from the Transvaal by th% thousand is certain to 
intensify the existing discontent in British Imlia, 
where it is quite possible'.we may be face to 
face with a somewhat stormy agitation. For the 
present nothing may come of it. But when tho 
revival of China is an accomplished fact, Japan 
and China may refuse to allow handfuls *«if white 
settlers to -close vast empty continents to Asiatic 
immigration. 
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Mr. Deakin, the J*rithe Minister of 
flni^llim ' AustrMia, apparently ' foreseeing 
Prtoe / afar off‘ the inevitable resMt s bf- 

kltixIstriL ‘ho policy of a “White Austa- 
lia policy, last momn introduced 
a Bill fot universal compuhiory military service.; If 
this Bill is carried every Australian youth from the 
^SLgt of eighteen to twenty will have ta spend sixteen 
dlys in camp every*year. 'By this means Mr. Deakih 
hopes in eight years to have a National Guard of 
2 j8,poo men. He is also proposing to purchase three 
submarines, and two coastal tor[>edo-boat destroyers 
every year for tfifee years as the nucleus for an 
Australian Navy.* 

, . * The Indian NationaljCongress has 

In split into two sections after a free, 

. Indian fight before the division took place. 

Natlenal etisrass- may have been inevitable, 

but it is none the less unfortunate. The ability of 
vthe Tuidi^s to govern themselves as a unit is not 
deztonstrated by these ebullitions of impatience which 
^igake the enemy to • blaspheme. * If even the Con¬ 
gress * party cannot conduct academic discussions 
without ^niing to blows, what chance, it will be 
asked, is tl^re that an assembly representing ail the 
infinit^iy varied antagonistic races, religions, and 
tivilisations *^oald ever act as an organic wliole ? 
^European domination in India came into existence 
'because the Indidhs were hopelessly divided among^ 
themselves, and every demonstration of the ineradic¬ 
able teitdency of Indians to quarrel among themselves 
will b$ taken by the jDiitside world as a proof that 
foreign domination is indisi)ensable. 

The^Denshawi prisoners are to be 
^**ofthe*^** released on the accession day of 
Deiishawl Prisoners., the Khedive, and it is well. It 
would have been better if they 
had been released before. Our record in Egypt on 
the whole hks been so good that such an incident as 
this of Denshawi a stain on our e.scutcheon. 

The path of progress from des- 
Aborilvo Coupd’Etat constitutionalism is a 

. ^ nigged one, even in Persia. Last 

Pwila* . 

month the Shah appears to have 
,si»fecoin£!i:^tive tinder tlte growing authority of his new 
ll^arliament. He, attempted a coup (Pitot :|fter the 
>||l|L^ibn of Charles 1 . when he tried to arrest the .five 
v^mbet^ seized Ihe^Prime Minister, confiscated his 
and sent him aerpes the frontier. The 
l^owever, was to^ strong for him, and the 
^l^dpiit the mcMx^nt in bis sweating on the 
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Koran to be fjuthfiil is 

Aot y^. Persia'has only nine (if, 

scattered oVer -a fertile‘te*fitdry<'wh^, fOxAerly sup- 
ports.d forty millhims. ’ It is doubtfdlVwhetbe}: her 
regeneration ^ili cooie from a {arUamente , Fortu¬ 
nately Russia and England have agrefi^ to keep their 
hands off.. Hut if the ^ah and his subjects were to 
set up,“ hell within a ring -fence ” it is doubtful how 
lon^ this self-dbnying ordinance wpuld. last. 

The inimitable Mr. Dooley in 

Th6 " ' 

Foreign Garrisons comic horrqr recently declared 

•n that 'he feared the time was 

Pckln ^ ^ 

' • coming when we should even have, 

to treat the Cfiiiiese decently. It may be a long way 

off, but I hope tile New Year will make an advance 

in that direction by the witlfdrawal of the European 

garrisons from Pekin. They are too few to be of 

any use in case of real trouble, and they are loo 

many to be tolerated by any independent Sovereign 

State. The Chinese are waiting up. A great 

educational movement is in progress throughout that 

vast Empire. Even if justice did not impel us to 

do to them as we would be done by,^ self-interest 

should lead u.SuAo make a concession which would be 

\astly appreciated by the Chinese, and which could 

not possibly do us any harm. 

It is reported from JaiKin that 
there is a demand for the despatch 
of more troojis to Korea to 
enable the authorities to £o‘pe with 
the revolutionaries. If the Japanese had not sent so 
many troops to Korea, last year, and had 'instead 
supplied Prince Ito with callable honest officials who 
would have administered justice and defended the 
Koreans against the locust horde of adventurers who 
descended upon the unliappy, country, there would 
have been no revolutionaries to cope witlti Japan is 
on her trial in Korea. She has shown she knows 
how to fight by land and by sea. She has stilf to 
show that she can administer, her conquests justly and 
reconcile people to her rule by the impartiality of 
her agents. They are the best friends of Japan who 
adjure her to walk warily and wisely in Korea. The 
world will estimate her future chances more by the 
contentment of the Koreans than by the Victory of 
Tshushima; , * 

Count Okuma, a former Prime 
The Japanese Minister of. Japan,'addcess&ig^ 

and India. meeting of the .Indor Japanese 

Association, at Tok^o,’appears to 
have made a speech which has consi4erabl^..flattered 


Korea and Japan. 








Liberia was not invited to the 
The Future Hague Conference—^rumour says 
Uhetia. because the Russian Foreign Office 
could not discover the address 
of the official to whom the invitation should be 
sent. Liberia has made up its mind that it shall 
not be passed over another time. From the report 
of the recent meeting of the Liberian Annual Bar 
Association it is evident that this interesting Republic 
is waking up to a sense alike of its rights, its duties, 
and its dangers. Mr. Sylvester Williams has been 
advising it to open up communications with the 
coloured men of the Southern States, who may yet 
make of Liberia what the Zionists hope that the 
children of Israel may find in Palestine. The Libe¬ 
rian citizen needs someone to lean on after sixty 
years of infancy, and he will find a safe friend 
among his own people in America. But our Liberian 
friends do not need to fear annexation by Great 


Britain. We have no ambition that would lead us td;; 
covet their territory. 

Mr. Haldane’s energetic servicett' 
Mr. Haldane’s as recruiting sergeant for the new -: 
Terpitorials. territorial army have been re-?' 

warded with a considerably greatet 
measure of success than at one time appeared pro*?' 
bable. He has got already fifty per cent, of the tottife 
number he asked for, and as the nation becom^Ji 
accustomed to the scheme he expects to get thd^ 
remainder. His chief difficulty is that there is nO? 
war-cloud on the horizon. If there were in anji^j 
quarter a menace of war he would be overwhelmed|([ 
with offers of enlistment. But in the piping times cil 
peace the task of enlisting men in a new-fangled forceiv 
entailing liabilities and obligations they do not clearly ? 
understand, is a difficult task, and Mr. Haldane and; 
Lord Esher may be congratulated upon the succes?;:^ 
with which they have surmounted the initial difficulties,^ 



fy] ICimgfitr. Photograph bf\ * Iff. Walter Bamoti. 

The Couatess of Derby. 


The new Lord Derby. 



















*‘0 wad some power the gifde gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.'^— Burns. 




D uring the past month the Continental cartoon¬ 
ists have, employed their pencils almost 
exclusively in depicting, with more or less 
exaggeration, the meetings between our King and the 
Tsar, and the incidents surrounding the Anglo-French*' 
entente. Generally speaking, the Caricaturists have 
treated the subject very much at the expense of the 
German Emperor. 

Among the interesting cartoons appearing in 
English journals there is an excellent example from 
Punchy in which the Prime Minister is represented as 
leaving some of his superfluous luggage at the cloak¬ 
room until after the holidays; and special mention 
should be made of the series .of Ministerial cartoons 
by Mr. Halkett of the Pall Mall Gazette, They 
appear in the Pall Mall Magazine for July, accom¬ 
panying a very chatty article on the “ New Ministers 
at Work.” Our readers are already familiar with the 
“ F. C. G.” sketches of members of the Government 
in the Westminster Gazette \ it is interesting to com¬ 
pare Sir Francis Gould's work with that of “ G. R. H.” 
The editor has kindly allowed me to reproduce most 
of these sketches in miniature on the next page, 
where the characteristics of figure and form of some 
of the new as well as of the older men will be found 
as they have presented themselves to the imagina¬ 
tion of Mr. Halkelt. 
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IVcstmimUr Gazette^ 1 

Good Intentions. 


V Mk. CiiATT.JN : “I ;issiiic y*»n* wiy man, wo (luiic iiitcmlod lo 

Ijniake some jurnisum fm- your cU r.ritiii»|:j years.” 

Mif. Wai.tfk L(>n(;: “Vos; aticl J’ll loll you how it was wo wort- 

' arable lo carry out oiir itiiontion - ” 

Ot,n I.AiuiUKKH : “ I ,or’hloss ye, ]t;»Mi’elinon. i (.Ion i tloiibl yor good 
ilitCDtiuns ; but they diur.'i nax c I ho road to Uld Ago reusiotis.” 



Westminster Gazette.'] 


Booming on the Slump. 

7'ariff Refokm Perfokmff : “ Wo slumped on ilio homn—why shouldn’t 
we boom on the slump r ” 

L'rariff RefoiJiiers rue deriving some satisfai'linn Iront iho Maj' figures o( 
foreign Hade. whio!. “how a iiiaiked deiJiiio.J 


FRANCO-BRITISH. 
















'CukRKNT"^ 












iiisi&nYork “ ] 

Maka da Bear Dance. 

Bill, taka da slick; use sama as me," 











UuHRENt History in Caricature. 
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Ulk.^ [Berlin When the hnr«i mnie liMping .alontj llicrt. sat tlr.; hedgehog in th 

On the vvay, furrow', and called mil to him, '‘Here am 1.'* 


King KiavAiv-ri: " They sen-m to he li.'iviima most festive time everywhere | Allusion to (Iriniin’s story of a hnn.' racing a hedgehog from end to end ;■ 

ill ( iermauy. Well, I’ll go on husinrsx to St. I’etersbiirg.” * of a tiinii]i field. 'The hedgehog ymts his wife at one end of the field and: i 

sl.'iys at tin:- other end himself, so whenever the hare comes along one or other 
licdgehog polls up.J 



loHN Bt/u, “William, yon won’t bt? (iKRmany : ‘Help! Help! 

William tlic Conqueror any more than you c;in bt: Sydow; “ Good heavens, madnin, what you want is a Midas,** 

William the Silent,*’ • • 








rhofni^ r;tpk by\ 


[ 7'/ii' liaher y1 rt GaHery, i oluuihus. 

HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT. 

{Nominated at Chicago on yune iSM as Republican Candidate for the Presidency 1) 

(Born nl Cincinn:\ti, h'rpttMnIjor I5*h, 1857 ; son of llic lion. Alphonso Taft, Allornry-l"loneral in 
Vif'siJrnt (If,'ll) Itahinol ; ^ra'liialed at Yale.;, 1878; niarricrl iil (ancinniiti, June, 1886, Helen Herron; 
AsjJstant I’rosceutinj.^ Ailorney of Hainilton (..‘ourUy, f)hio, 1881 2 ; Collector of Internal Keventie, 
1882-8 ;: \ss'r.tan! ( 'oniily Solicitor, Mamillon County, 1885-7; J'ulj'c of the Superior Court of ( 
i 887-9<^' > Solicilov-tnujeral of the IJnitcfl Stales, 1890 2 ; United States (.‘ireuit Jiidije, Sixth Circuit, 
Bresulent of the United States Philippine (.ominission, i9CX>-4 ; Fir.st Civil (lovernor of the 
Pliilippinr.. islands, 1901 4; Secretary of War of the Unhed States since 1904.) 






















The Candidates for the American Presidency. 

(I.) MR. WILLUM HOWARD TAFT. 

By WALTER WELLMAN. 


T WENTY-FIVE men have been President of the 
United States. Not often, if ever, liavc the 
American people deliberately set out to train a 
man for the Presidency, to prc[)are him through 
cdiK'ation and experience and work for the responsi¬ 
bilities of their highest and most exacting public 
office, d'hat is wi'iat they are doing now, have 
been doing for some years. 'I'hey are training 
William Howard J aft to b<; Pre^sident ITo has 
been nominated by the Rei>ul)licaii party, and his 
chances of election arc fairly good, though by no 
means certain. 

If \1r. Taft is chosen to be the twcnly-sixth man to 
sit in the Presidential chair he will he placed there 
because an intensely practical people, in a i.)eriod of 
their history when emotionalism is sonunvhat checked 
and dull, follow out their natural instinct to recognise, 
to reward, and to utilise the highest efficiency. That 
is a natural instinct with the American pcoy)le. In 
America there is surer, c|iiicker recognition of 
individual merit, efficiemey, power to do things and do 
them well, than in any otlu*r country. More or less 
consciously, but none the less surel)', the American 
people are trying to use this principle in their Presi¬ 
dent-making. 

INDKNTUREl) TO rilK PUIUJC SKKVICi:. 

If ever a man was i)ut in training for the Presidency 
and kept there, and r(H]uired to go through all the 
arduous t*xpcrience sure to fit liiiu for the final and 
highest j)romolion, that man is Mr. 'I’aft. From first 
to last ho unconsciously acted precisely as if he were 
conscious, as if ho were ambitious for the Prc^sidcncy, 
as if he realised that lie had signed articles with the 
American people. Thai is the way ihe greatest 
achievements of the larger sch(‘me of things are 
almost always worked out in this world. 

Mr. Taft trained hiuTsclf for the Presidency, without 
knowing it, by always following the law of gravity of 
Ills nature, the force which compels him ever to do 
his best. His is not a complex cliaracter. It is not 
difficult to analyse. It is large, massive, plain, strong, 
simple. But the very heart, essence, and vitality of it 
is this something within him which compels him, in 
every situation and task and relation, every day, 
hour, and moment, to give forth his best, to 
reserve nothing of strength from his duly, to forget 
himsc^lf, to throw himself into his work with all 
his might for the very love of doing that or through 
the sheer impossibility of doing anything else. T'he 
blood of the Puritans is in his veins, and Duty is the 
god of the practical modern Puritan. 

ms EARCY CAREER. 

Wc read this dominant note of his character,—this 


seeking of excellence,—throughout all we know of his i 
half-century of life. In boyhood he excelled both in 0 
games and studies. At Yale he was not only the ■ 
most ])OpuIar man of his class as “ Iftg Pill Taft,” but 
the leader of his class in every activity,—the stroke of { 
his cla.ss crew, the champion wre.stler of the university, 
and finished second in scholarship in a class of more ; 
than loo. .Leaving college, lie took up the first work ; 
that came to hand, as newspaper and law reporter 
while studying law. He was a good reporter, a good 
student. 'I'hoLigh he had a famous and weli-to-do 
father, he matlc his way on his own merits. He 
]>ractised law with success, held one or two minor ; 
offices in Cincinnati, became a judge* of the Superior 
Court of that city, and a little more than eighteen 
years ago appeared in Wasliington as Solicitor^- :i 
General under the Administration of 1 ^resident ■ 
Harrison. Here again his habit of hard work stood 
him in good stead. He won several important cases, J 
and attracted attention above the ordinary run of;^ 
easy-going departmental officials. At this time, also, 
he met and made a friend of another young official^ 
then Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt. It was ? 
not strange that .Roosevelt, the energetic, the;? 
strenuous, and Taft, the big steam-engine working ^ 
day and night,” should find something in common 
nor is it necessary to say that the friendship between^ 
them has been of imi)ortance to both, and is likely ta| 
continue of importance for years to come. -^I 

A JUST JflDGK. 

■: 

Upon leaving Washington it was to become United-^ 
States (Circuit Judge at ("incinnati. Here again 
did his best. Duly was his master. He renderedi:^ 
certain decisions affecting labour which to this da0 
are much discussed, which have brought him more 0x4 
less criticism from labour leaders and spokesmen^ 
Moreover, there was courage as well as conscience in? 
those decisions. One of them was rendered infil 
troubled times. There wms a railway strike ; passionsf;^;: 
ran high ; a number of men, misrepresenting labouivl; 
gathered in the court-room, and muttered that if 
judgment were against them the judge should noti; 
leave the building alive. The blue-eyed judge faceej^^j 
them serenely, smilingly ; calmly he announced his;^ 
decision. 'Then the smile vanished, a fighting glin((;| 
came into the blue eyes,, down upon the desk banged? 
a large, firm hand, and a clear voice rang out1l| 
“ When you leave this room I want you to do so witll| 
the knowledge that if there is enough power in the| 
army of the United States to run these trains, thesjii 
trains will run.” Then the judge strode out of thev 
room, unafraid, and the sttlicn crowd melted away^^f 
I'hc trains were run. 



IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


It was in 1900 that Mr. Taft made his appearance 
the national field of action. President 
McKinley was in trouble about the administration 
of the difficult affairs of the Philippines. He was at loss 
to find the man for the emergency. “ I want a man 
•who is big, strong, patient, tactful yet firm, and willing 
Ip kill himself with hard work if necessary,said 
McKinley to Mr. Day, then his Secretary of State. 

Why don't you send for him then?” replied Day; 
*IWil! 'I aft is the man you want,—he's on the bench 
at Cincinnati.” McKinley telegraphed Taft to come 
to Washington. Taft came, without the slightest id(;a 
;of what was wanted of him. He was amazc ^l when told 
it was desired he should go to the Philippines and try to 
create a nation out of that crude, peculiar, bickering, 
heterogeneous, unpromising human mass, 'laft did 
Pot want to go, and said so frankly, adding that he 
had not believed in holding the Philippines, and that 
his ambition was for judicial, not executive work. 

But here is one of the most difficult tasks now con¬ 
fronting our nation,” said McKinley. “ You are the 
?inan to do it. You must lielp me out. It is your 
illuty.” And because he, too, saw that it was his duty, 
htid for no other reason, Taft at length assented. 

That was only eight years ago. In three and a half 


jpenturies Spanish rule had given the people of the 
l^hilippines one institution—the Church. In three 
hxid a half years Taft moulded them into a nation—a 
^dimenlary nation, true, but equipped with all the 
Institutions of modern civilisation. He smiled upon 
||hose people, and won their liking ; he lauglied with 
|bem, and won their good humour ; he worked for 
l^hem, 'anci won their confidence ; he made “ tlie 
^j|Philippincs for the Filipinos ” his guiding star. Now 
""be Filipinos affectionately call liiin “Santo Taft.” 
To them he must indeed appear as sometliing like a 
lint. It was Taft who convinced a sceptical world 
iiat the Americans not only had the power succcss- 
to administer a colonial trust, but to administer 
|jt beneficently, unselfishly—working like a human 
eam-engine at Manila and appealing to the Ameri- 
in people at home for justice and help and patience. 
p3e protected the national conscience and preserved 
p|ie national honour. 


A GREAT lUG BOY, 


Taft is a man many of whose ways are those of a 
ll^y—a big, husky, rollicking boy, ever ready for a 
"ll^ugh or a joke or a prank, yet never overstepping the 
KJ^unds of dignity, mixing jest and laughter with work, 
i^lways bright and sunny, yet always a marvel ol 
feidustry and achievement. 

, At college we see him declining to accept a class 
!)St of honour because someone had que.stioned the 
alarity of his election, only to b(‘ unanimously 
sen to the same place invmediattdy afterward. At 
Sheinnati we see him giving a sound and well- 
j^erved thrashing to tht>editor of a scurrilous sheet 
lib had slandercu his fatJier. As judge on the 



federal bench we .see him declining an offer to go to 
New York as member of a law firm, with a guaranty 
of 50,000 dollars a year, saying, “ There are bigger 
things in this world than money.” In the Philippines 
we see him taking advantage of every possible means 
of winning the affection and confidence of his wards, 
even going so far as to have a native j^repare for h\ir\ 
a diagram of the native rigodon, or Spanish quadrille, 
that he might study its movements and be able to 
lead the wives of the presidents through its mazes in 
a manner creditable to the Governor of the islands and 
builder of a new nation—in forty days attending no 
fewer than a score of state balls, and literally dancing 
and smiling his way into the hearts of the people. 
We see him, at the end of a long, hard ride in the hot 
sun upon the back of a mule, keeping his own dinner 
waiting an hour while he goes in person to make sure 
that the weary beast of burden had his supper. We 
sec him at his summer home in Quebec, at midnight, 
clad in the robes of repose, walkir.g barefoot tlirough 
the dewy grass with a mosquito-bitten and sleepless 
babe on either arm that tired womenfolk might sleep, 
'rhis giant is as gentle as he is strong. 

The laugh of I'aft, deep, ruml.)ling, laugh-com¬ 
pelling, the laugh of a whole-souled, wholesome, 
buoyant, lioyish man, full of love of life and his 
fellows and of confidence in himself, lias been heard 
around th(i world. The liumour of 'Faft and the 
Immour about I'aft fit the humour of the American 
people. The people like Taft all the better for the 
trousers that were worn at St. Petersburg, all the 
better because he and Mrs. 'Faft were good enough 
Americans to make a famous tour of the world, 
meeting mikados and emperors and kings and kaisers, 
without taking with them either maid or valet. 

HOW HE STUCK '10 HIS TOST. 

lie worked so hard at Manila that he exhausted the 
str^ ngth of all his aides, one after another, and at last 
hii'. own health broke down and his doctor told him 
lie must rest and return to the United States or his 
life would be in danger. Just at this time came an 
offer from the President of tlie United States to give* 
liim the seat on the Sujiroine Bench which his heart 
had always craved ; but he fears that il he leaves the 
islands at that juncture his work and his wards may 
suffer, and he cables Washington : “ 'J'hanks, but 
impossible to leave here now.” Again, witliin a year, 
the same temptation is placed before him, and again 
it is resisted. We see him many times appearing 
before Congressional committees, pleading for justice 
for his people, for help in the great task of making a 
free and progressive nation of them. One of these 
campaigns of education continued almost every day 
for six weeks. 

A MAN OK FRANK SPEECH. 

He once .said laughingly, “ I believe 1 must be 
possessed of a little of the missionary spirit,” 'Faft 
is a missionary in his work, but not much of a 
preacher in words. His blunt frankness, his abhor- 
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Fence of indirection, his detestation of cowardice 
or “ trioiming,” lead him often to say disagreeable 
things in a most agreeable way—to tell people that 
which they do not like to hear. Thus we hear him 
making a speech in Ohio denouncing a local boss 
without whose aid the Republicans could not carry 
the State, and w'ithout whose enforced support Taft 
himself would have had trouble in getting the dele¬ 
gates from his home city. We hear him making a 
speech in the capital city of a Western State, wlu*re 
the Governor was idolised by a great majority of the 
people, and criticising that Governor by name, out of 
sheer intellectual courage—some might call it reck¬ 
lessness—because there was not great need of it; that 
Governor, now a Senator, is a favourite son ” candi¬ 
date against Taft. He goes to lioston and tells the 
“anti-imperialists** who would give the Filipinos their 
complete independence the plain, blunt truth about 
the Philippines. 

“a MIOHTV POOR POLT'nClAN.” 

Because of this invariable frankness, of this scorn 
of treacle and love of plain-speaking, it long ago 
became a tradition at the national capital that “ Taft 
was a mighty poor politician,*’ that he might reach 
the Presidency if he had more political sense. Those; 
who thought 'Faft a great administrator hut a poor 
politician were sure of it last year when he rejected 
overtures for peace in Ohio. Not for its historic 
value, but for the flood of light it throws upon the 
character of 'Paft, is this episode of interest. Senator 
Crane, of Massachusetts, with a genius for com])ro- 
mises and peacornaking, and with th<; best intentions 
in the world, sought to .still the storm of party strife 
in Ohio. HLs plan was simple - Oliio for "I aft for 
President, for Foraker for anotlier term in the Senate. 
Crane saw Forakcr ; he was willing. He saw Presi¬ 
dent Roo.sevell; the President thought it a fine idea. 
“ Go and tell 'I aft I like it and think it should go 
through.” 

Thus encouraged, the friend of peace sought Taft. 
IV) liis ama/i;ment, Taft would have none of it. 
“ What you virtually ask me to do is to enter into a 
compact that in consideration of Senator horaker’s 
support of me for President 1 am to ask my friends in 
Ohio to sii])port him for Senator. Now, 1 have no 
objection to the re-election of Senator Forakcr. Ihit 
many of my friends in Ohio are op|)osed to the return 
of Mr. Foraker to the Senate. 'I'liey had determined 
to oppose him long before I was thought' of for the 
Ihesidency. In plain luiglish, to secure harmony in 
Ohio I must sell out my friends. 1 ’his 1 absolutely 
refu.se to do. This is iny answer * once and for all, 
no ! A man might pay too high a price for tlie Pre¬ 
sidency.” 

For this Taft was denounced as a stubborn, brutal 
man, without any political sense. And yet, in the 
end, in the larger working out of things, it does not 
appear that '^J'aft was such a poor politician,after all. 
It is never poor politics to he honest, straightforward, 
honourable to friend and foe. 


THE EMERGENCY MAN OF THE REPUUMC. < 

It has become axiomatic at Washington that whetv| 
ever troulfle occurs anywhere in tlie world beyond lh0| 
power of the ordinary agencies to deal with, M'aft is ! 
the m;in who must be sent to straighten it out. Not ' 
only did he bring order out of chaos in the Pihlippinesy i 
but he averted civil war and anarchy in Cui)a, settled i 
the dilTicult problem of the fiiars* lands by a visit to-i 
the Vatican, started the vast activity at I\anama in ^ 
effective fashion, and then went l)ack again to adjust y 
a threatened struggle lietwecn two jarring States./ 
'[’hough the Secretary of lV;ace, he carried on the i 
War Department with a strong grip ui)on its details, ■ 
helped to r(;organise the army and create a general 
staff and incidentally found lime to make a tour of ;; 
the world and to travel all over tlie country as a fast- 3 
rising favourite for the Presidency. President Roose- 
vclt said of him, “ Taft is the biggest going concern/ 
in tlie country.” He keeps going all the time. He ^ 
works from eight in the morning till midnight. He • 
not only works hard, but ])hiys hard, laughs hard,v 
sleeps liard, eats hard, and sometim(;s hits hard vvhehf: 
roused, as Bowen and Stevens would be willing to;'; 
certify. If he keeps going with luck this giant of a; 
[>oy will reach tht; post for which d(;sliny has beeri s 
training him through tht;se l)usy years. 

TAFT AS J>RESTJ)KNT. 

'I'he IVesidcncy is without much doubt just whafel 
President Roosevelt has called it, “ the hardest jofe| 
on earth.” 'i’he PresidcMu y is now so big a post, it$j;; 
duties are so com[)le\, they family so cxtensivtdy and| 
intimately to all the activities of the Government and| 
of the; peoi)l(;, that the huinan-natiire side of the occu-:|i 
pant of the liigli chair is of far greater iinportance.? 
than the intellet'tmd side. ;if 

Not only has 'I’aft had tlie training that fits him tcip 
be 1 ’resident; he lias the teinperarnenl. It would be| 
difficult to imagine a temperament; better adapted! 
than his to this difficult task. He is a happy half-wayS 
between McKinley and Roosevelt, with most of th^l 
strength and few of the weaknesses of both. He hail 
the training of the lawyer, of the judge, of th&) 
administrator, of the dijilomat. He knows th^l 
American p(!0])le, he knows the Government, h6 1 
knows the affairs of the world. He has an almost] 
unprecedented power of handling affairs and meii.;i 
Serenity abides with him, and patience, and jiisticeyS 
and strength, and firmness. He may never fire the^l 
hearts of the people as Roosevelt has ; he may never^ 
be looked u[)on by all as a paragon of unpicturesque/^ 
goodness as was McKinley. But if Taft becomei': 
President he will get results. He will be master with-^ 
out carrying a whip. He will always strive, as weft 
see he has always striven, to use infinite pains to get": 
at all the facts, to clarify,them, to form slow but sure ’ 
judgments, and then to stand by them. At the White : 
House, il Tatt presides there, will be a great calm, 
great patience of listening and investigation, great 
energy of work, great goocl humour, great peace. 
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THE HON. W. JENNINGS BRYAN. 

Probable Democratic Candidate for the United States Presidency. 


\H dines. 





(II.) W. G. BRYAN, DEMOCRAT. 


By WILLIS 

T the Denver Democratic Conveniion, which 
will be held thi.s month, the selection of 
\V. G. Bryan as Democratic candidate is 
regarded as a certainty. The assertion that the 
Bryan nominated for the tliird time! for the Presi¬ 
dency is a new Bryan, neither intellectually nor 
ethically the same Bryan who was first nominated in 
1896, is only half true. The change is not in Bryan 
so much as in tlie [)eople for whose suffrages he is 
appealing. With tlie exception of silver, he holds 
the same views to-day that he held in 1896. 

Om' wonders whether it is a new Bryan or a newly- 
awakened pul)lic conseiencti and ])\\{)\\c intellect with 
which we shall have to do in the campaign this year. 
It is this change which leads those who denounced 
liim as an anarchist twelve years ago to regard him 
lo-day as a serious and somewhat. ('ons(‘.r\ative public 
man. Mr. Bryan no longer preaches silver, 'fhere 
16-io-i” idea in the Bryan mind to-day. 
There is no aindogy for the dogma of 1896, nor any 
attcm])l to revive it. Many |)lanks of the most 
bitterly denounced Ghicago pLatlorm of rS9f) have 
boien accepted by tlur R(;[)ublicans, and to some of 
tliem legislative effect lias been given by IVesident 
Roosevelt. 

'I‘he chief change that lias taken [ilace in Mr. Bryan 
is that he has ripened with study, years, and forc:ign 
travel. Since i8(}6 lie has niadc- lidjiient tri|)S 
abroad, has made one trii) round tlu* world, and has 
visited every one of the American Golonial [losses- 
sions. The sim])le country lawyer of 1896 has 
liia ome one of the most widely-travelled men living, 
but his new political strength to-day is derivt.-d ratlu’r 
from his travels in his own country than from those 
which have taken him to the ends of the earth. 

Por the last twelve years he has followed the busi- 
n(‘ss of a lecturer, and thereby has not only achieved 
M competence, but has been enableil to vi.sit every 
nook and corner of the United States. Hence he is 
known personally to a million men, where in 1896 he 
was scarcely known to a hundred. rr(>bal)Iy no man 
in the United States, not even President Roosevelt, 
lias so wide an acquaintance and so many followers, 
not merely loyal, but sometinu^s fanatical, as he. 1die 
new Bryan goes to the Convention with two-thirds of 
the delegates eillier instructed to vote for hit: pci 

sonally devoted to his 

The Bryan of 1896 was attacked very unjustly for 


J. ABBOT. 

his poverty ; the Bryan of 1908 is attacked veryj 
unjustly Ibr his wealth. He has built liiiusclf a;: 
beautihil house, ami is a well-to-do man; hut his 5 
wealth has come to him from hard work on the ' 
lecture [ilatform and irom liis wt‘<*kiy newspaper. 

His speeches now are characterised by a finer liter.ary; 
style* th.'in those of earlier days. In 1896 he was the 
/ff/r /fffi/r oi' [hit solid man of the luisiness world, buU 
that was the old Bryan. The new Ihyan has heetf: 
asked witliin the last few moiUhs to adrlress many of,.' 
the* associations which thiai paradt'd -associations oT)| 
hankers, of |)ul)lishers, of maruifacturitrs --and has-; 
ibimd a I early welcome and a, respectlbl liearing; 
at all. 

I recall, too—-for in that ’96 campaign I was deeply'i 
inleresti'd the bitterness of the financial community^:; 
in Chicago against Bryan and all his works; but no\y|;;; 
he cannot jiass through the city without heiiig invitedv 
bv the hankeis and the commercia who tliert| 
excoriated him to addre.ss their organisations. 

HIS LECTURING TOUR. 

In the AWfk Awcriciw Jvc 7 >:tw Mr, Bryan's claimip 
are urged on two grounds: first, that he, more thaiT^ 
an)' otlKrr man, embodies the principles whicli Presii||i 
dent Roosi‘V(dt lias now adopted, ])ut which originall]^^ 
belonged to the Democratic Party. The secon^^i 
ground is that liryan is the best-known of any man .m^ 
llie Union. The writer mentions a fact not generall^l 
known in this country, namely, that Mr. Bryan haf| 
constantly s]jcnt his Sundays in lecturing up anddowi^ 
the country. He does not mention what is generall||| 
asserted to be a fact, that Mr. Bryan lias made ^ 
groat Ibrtime out of his lectures, which he very wet|| 
deserves. But he says:— 

Tn llio. Inst twelve years, wirh llic exception of two 
abroad, the majority ot his Suiifliiys luive been occupied by 
delivery of addresses and serinons to religious congregations 
mixed political beliefs. The voters of liis own political opinioi^ 
in these audi(?nces liave been strengthened in their devotion 
him. 'Hiose of opposing parties have acquired a jiersonal appre^-^ 
eiatifjTj and respect for him which have takeMi the place of form^^j 
misapprehension and distrust. On many Sundays two of thesa^| 
addresses, sometimes three, have lieen delivered in a day aiidjl 
evening. A conservative estimate may place the number 
voters, members of religious organisations, wlio have listened 
Mr. llryan in that time at 250,000. In addition to this mini bet: fv. 
probably 1,000,000 citizens hav4i attended the lectine.s whicli g 
Mr. Bryan has given in his r<*gular t;)ur.s, exclusive free 

political gatherings that he has addressed. 
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SIR PERCY W. BUNTING. 


T he Birthday Honours list jjublished last month 
was chiefly notable because of the number of 
Methodists among those whom “ the King 
delightethto honour.” No less than two baronets and 
four knights—all Methodists ! Disraeli sixty years 
ago poked fun at the election agents who had just 
discovered the existence of the Wesleyans. It would 

seem as if the 



importance of 
the denomina¬ 
tion has just 
dawned upon 
the distributors 
of honorific 
cl i s tinotions. 
Whether good 
Methodists 
ought to acccjpt 
titles is a sub¬ 
ject which once 
would have been 
debated an x i ous- 
ly in many a 
M e t h o d i s t 
houseliold, for 
titles are of the 
world worldly, 
and pertain 


Sir Percy Bunting, to the pomps 

and vanities ab¬ 


jured at baptism. But since (^luakcrs accepted 
baronetcies, Methodists can hardly refuse peerages. 
My lord and my lady will .soon be as fiimiliar figures 
at Methodist meetings as at demonstrations of the 
Primrose League. It will be interesting to see how 
many generations the holders of hereditary titles will 
remain Methodist. It is a familiar .saying that a 
coach and pair never takes a second generation to 
the meeting-house, and who knows but this shower 
of Methodist titles may be tlie deviTs latest device 
for seducing the disciples of Wesley into the fold of 
the enemy of mankind ? 

Mr. R. W. Perks, who backed the wrong horse 
when he elected to face the music as a sup|)orter 
of Lord Rosebery, has received a baronetcy as a 
consolation prize now that one of the vice-presidents 
of the Liberal League has become Prime Minister. 
Mr, Perks deserved his baronetcy, if only because of 
his financial skill in raising the Methodist Million 
Thanksgiving Fund which makes the ;]{i^333,ooo raised 
by the wealthy Pan-Anglicans seem so shabby. Mr. 
Perks is a Methodist and a son of a Methodist, his 


father having been President of the Conference. He 
is a man given to hospitality, and having been born in 
1849 quite in the vigour of his youth. The other 
baronet is Sir Francis Lay land-Barrett, M.P. for 'For- 
quay. Then there are three Wesleyan Methodist 
knights and one Primitive Methodist. The Wes¬ 
leyans are Sir Percy Bunting, Sir William Howell 


Davies, and Sir ("harles Wakefield, Sheriff oi l.ondoni !i 
Mr. W. P. Hartley is a Methodist of the Primitive:J 
persuasion, the Maecenas of his d(inomination, a man' 
bountiful and lil)eral, a true knight of the twentieth , 
century. ' 

The most notable Methodist of all the Methodists 
whose names api)ear in the list is that of Percy 
W, Bunting. This new knight is the grandson 
of Dr. Jal)(*z Bunting, fiimous in Methodist history as 
one of the most influential of those upon whom fell, 
the governance and direction of the \Vesleyan deno- , 
ruination after the death of Wesley. Jaljez Bunting ■ 
was the statesman of Methodism. Percy W. Bunting ^ 
has inherited many of his great ijualities. Hbi 
administrative ability, his judicial intellect, his keen s' 
public sjurit he inherited from his grandsire. Fof? 
good all-round, hard-working, self-sacrificing, intelligent" 
service to the Church and to the State it would be ■; 
diflicult to name any superior to Mr. Bunting, and:;! 
not easy to name liis equal. He stood once for Parr;:| 
liament and fortunately failed to carry the hopelessly;}; 
'Fory seat he was told off to assail, but a dozen M.P.’sji 
rolled into one. have done less than lie in promoting^ 
tlic cause of ])rogress. M 

In the year 1882 Mr. Bunting was selected to edit;i| 
the Conientporary Kruitw, the editorial chair of whicttSl 
had become vacant by the departure of Sir JameSi^f 
Knowles to fimnd the Nineteenth Century. Mr/il 
Bunting has therefore edited the Contemporary foF;| 
twenty-six years. Seldom has a difficult task beeri?|; 
more conscientiously and successfully accomplished;}| 
The constant multiplication of new magazines an(^ 
reviews has pressed the older reviews hard. Butfi 
the Contemporary under Mr. Bunting's editorship has; | 
gallantly held its own. He has not been a sensationalt; 
editor. He has been a judicious one. Alike in ^ 
politics, sociology, and religion he has held the balance | 
even with a justifiable bias towards Liberalisniji}i 
tolerance and progress. He has not written much:| 
himself, but he has been a keen and appreciativet^l 
editor of the writings of his contributors. He alsa^ 
edited the Methodist Times from tlie time of the deatel 
of Hugli Price Hughes until Mr. Scott Lidgett,^i| 
President of the Conference, assumed the editorship. 

Mr. Bunting in the formation of the Free ChurcHji 
Federation took the same constructive and adminis-^| 
trative part that his grandfather, Dr. Jabez Buntings-I 
took in the shaping of Methodism. He was one ^ 
its original inspirers and he has remained till to-day^f 
one of its steadiest pillars. In politics he is an 9 
advanced Liberal and a useful member of the 
National Liberal Federation. He has taken an active J 
interest in almost all the great political and:?^ 
philanthropic movements of our time. He was}^ 
treasurer of tlte fighting fund raised for the defence '; 
of the authors of the Act of Parliament which raised 
the age of consent, and he has been for a quarter of 
a century the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Vigilance Association. 









The Sisterhood of Women. 


By MRS. WOLSTENHOLME ELMY. 


L ast montli witnessed for the first time in British 
history two threat national demonstrations by 
women demanding their admission within the 
pale of the Constitution. Five years ago the cause of 
':WOinan\s suffrage was regarded as little better than a 
::;SOrry joke. In 1903, Mrs. Wolstenholme l^lmy, corning 
up from Congleton to one ofotir At Homes at Mowbray 
r House,sj)oke with jjassionale fervour in(le>?t:ticiatioii ot 
• the indifferenci' and insolence with which the demand 
:; for the enfranchisement of women was treated. Mrs. 
Elmy’s speech was the first note of the great revival, 
which the Albert Hall Meeting and the Hyde Park 
Demonstration last month were tlie latest and most 
I conspicuous results. Out of the Mowbray House At 
Home sprang the llolborn 'Pown Hall Conhu'eiice 
-kaud the Queen’s Mall Meeting. Thero* was a stirring 
• among the dead hones. A small fighting fund was 
■ raised, and the eampaign was recommenced. Still, 
1; the prosi)ccts were very dark, when suddenly into th(.‘ 
I field descended, as from on lugh, the figliting sisters 
:-kof Lancashii’ii, whose advent has revolulionis(‘d 
t everything. 

t There would have l)een no Hyde J^ark Deinonstra- 
tion and no Albert Hall Meeting, no women’s pro- 
. cession with banners and bands blocking the West-end 
c streets, liad it not been for the indomiohle sisterhood 
" of the North, the Miss Kenneys and the Ikmkhurst 
r' family. Others rallied round them, making the 
k Suffragettes a power in the land. Put behind llican 
‘kalways, aiding, counselling, encouraging, there was 
I ever the silver-hain.:d prophetess of the movement, 
Mrs. Elrny of (x)ngleton, who last month paid what 
y-she believes will be her la.st visit to London to give 
t her benediction to the cause. 

L As it is more than thirty years since Mrs. hdmy 
r came to my rc.scue in a fight I was waging in the 
f' North Country, I can bt ar personal testimony to the 
magnificent fighting qualities of this frail littU.* lady, 
b She has the heart of a warrior and the brain of a 
" Lord Chancellor. She has fought withoul 11 inching 
r ever in the forefront of the woman’s battle, and yet 
iVi no one has ever taken a more eomj)rehensive survey of 
y the whole situation. She is the true Mother in Israel 
: in the woman movement of onr time. And as such 

1. 

■' I am deliglited to lay before my rt-adens the following 
brief account of how she came to devote herself to 
^;<^e cause. 


'run SlSriCKUOOl) OK WOMKN, 

When I was still a little girl, now more than sixty 
years ago, we used to hear a great deal about the 
Brotherhood of Man, and of what it .should and would 
achieve for humanity, present and future. J he still 
growing sense of this Brotherhood of Man is a great 
fact, and it has already achieved much and will 
achieve more. 

But it struck me even then as odd that there should 
be no mention, or so very little mention, of the women 
of the race, who yet, in e\ ery enterprise undertaken on 
behalf of any section of Viumanity, were always and 
everywhere amongst the hardest workers, always in 
urgent demand when serious work was to be done, 
but seldom allowed a voice in eouneil, or admitted 
to any jio.st of iniluence, still l<.;ss of authority. 

I remember well the answer of the lady who then 
had the direction of my education, when 1 had oik 
day asked her a (]ucslion on some political issue ol 
the moment—for I did read the new.sjiapers, when 
they were accessible, though they were then held 
practically as contraband to women, to say nothing 
of schoolgirls. “ My dear child," was her answer, 
“ why do you trouble your head about such tilings ? 
You know quite enough for a woman.” 

'i'o the honour of that woman I must, howevei, 
add that whether the child’s que.stion touched her 
he.'ut and conscience, or whcslher a keener soci;d 
crinsciousncss had spontaneously developed itself ir 
her, from that day onward she gave me and some of 
my fellow-puijils every opjxirtunity in her power of 
practically learning what were the thoughts working 
in the brains and the feelings stirring the hearts of 
the thinkers and workers of that Brotherhood of Man 
of which we heard so much ; and thus it came about 
that I, whilst still a ci.ild, heard great educational 
debates and attended many iiolitical or quasi-political 
gatherings at which, for the most part, women were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Witliin the last few days I have been deeply 
interested in a charming German book with the 
curious title “ YV'^e Women have no Fatherland.” It 
gives too true a picture of the struggles of a young 
German girl to secure for herself the higher education 
at a time when Zurich alone of all European Uni¬ 
versities 'had opened its doors to women. It is a 
faithful portraiture of , many such struggles—the 
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Suffrag^e Sunday : A Glimpse of the Demonstration in Hyde Park. 


miserable grudging of the expense, of which nothing 
was tliought in tlie case of a boy—the comparative 
scorn with which even their teacliers (being [lurely 
masculine) looked down uj)on tiu* despised 
femininity, and as an offset to that [ucture the 
burning thoughts of wliat this future Sisterhood 
of Woman should accomplish for the future, not 
of womanhood only, but of the whole race. For 
these pioneer women well knew tliat the taproot of all 
social and political injustice is that injustice between 
the sexes which is the basis of all rnaseuline govern¬ 
ment. But this little book ends in a triumphant strain, 
indicating the noble work to be done by the free and 
highly developed women of the future, and this 
prophecy is to-day being fulfilled. 

In every land throughout the whole civilised world 
women are banded together to achieve their own 
freedom, not for selfish reasons, but because that 
freedom is absolutely essential to the upward pro¬ 


gress of the race, and with them are actively 
co-operating now some of the noblest men of these 
and other lands. The mother of the future will be 
the mother “ with the great heart that enfoldeth the 
children of the race,” and every woman will have that 
mother’s heart. Then, and not till then, may we 
expect to see disappear those terrible evils which now 
afflict society. Then no child shall come unwelcomed, 
or shall lack a place at the great feast of life. Then 
the joy of living shall be a benison of each and every 
one, and love, truth, and justice shall triumph every¬ 
where. And this is no longer a dream, but a fast¬ 
coming reality, made possible by the work, the 
thought, the suftering of so many noble spirits in the 
past and of so many living workers of the [present. 
The inner meaning of the Sisterhood of Woman, and 
of the whole movement for justice between the sexfrs, 
is ihe creation of a perfect, noble, and happy human 
race. 










Internationalism in Music and Drama. 

A PROJECTED ANGLO-GERMAN THEATRE: RUSSIAN SONGS IN LONDON. 


M USIC is the most iritcriuitional of all arts. 
The so-callcd Italian opera is in reality the 
one stage on which human beings meet 
without distinction of race or nationality, united by 

the power of 
song. Music is 
the original Es¬ 
peranto of the 
w M Id. The 
prima donna who 
reigns as queen 
on the operatic 
stage may be 
born in any land, 
'rhe fashion of 
disguising na¬ 
tionality by the 
assumption of an 
Italian name is 
only a kind of 
mask the more 
completely to 
conceal the na¬ 
tionality of the 
singer. Ameri¬ 
cans, Irish, Scot¬ 
tish, French, 
A u s t r a I i a n s, 
Italians, Russians 
Mademoiselle de Kleram. —all are alike 
V welcome, pro¬ 

vided only they possess the magic gift of song. 

RUSSIA. 

Hitherto London, onti of the most cosmopolitan of 
^ cities, has not had much opj.)OiruniLy of liearing Rus- 
'sian music rendered by Russian singers, (rerman 
' Choral Societies have come and gone. Wagner is 
almost always with us. Offcnbac.h\s music has been 
revived last month, and Italian music is acclimatised. 
Great Russian and Polish pianists have visited u.s, 

■ but Russian vocal music is seldom heard. Last 
■month, however, at Steinway Hall a choice selection 
; of Russian songs was charmingly rendered before 
•a most appreciative audience by Madcmioiselle de 
Klemm. The selection was varied, covering a wide 
range, from tlur lullaby of the jiursing mother 
to the impassioned appeal of Vania in Glinka’s “ Life 
] the Tsar.” Mademoiselle de Klemm, who a|)peared 
to great advantage in a Russian C'ourt dress of the 
^fifteenth century, is the daughter of a Russian general, 
liwho served fifty years in the Infantry. Her uncle 
pwas also a distinguished ollicer and a musical com¬ 
poser/ She studied fnusic for six years under 
Pfadame Stephanil.. When the war broke out with 
i^pan she became a Red Cross nurse, and was 


sent out on the Ore/ to the seat of war. The Ore/ 
went round the Cape, and after a long stay at 
Madagascar proceeded to the P'ar liast. She was 
fired upon and captured by the Japanese, who carried 
off her crew, nurses and all, to Japan. There Made¬ 
moiselle Klemm stayed some time, in vain imploring 
permission to be allowed to nurse the Russian 
wounded prisoners. Finding all her applications 
refused, she left for Shanghai, and from thence to 
Bombay, where her cousin was Consul-General. 
Her health was shattered, and nine months' stay in 
Poona failed to do her much good. A further stay 
in Ceylon was equally in vain. She returned to 
Russia, but it was two years before she recovered 
sufficiently lo resume her singing. Then she decided 
to come to London, furnished with excellent intro¬ 
ductions by M. de idcck, Russian Consul at New¬ 
castle. Madame Novikoff became her friend, and she 
made a brilliant de/nd at Steinway Hall. Pier pe/i/e 
and gracious figure was admiralily seV off by her 
quaint old world costume. She rendered her songs 
with immense spirit and unfailing humour, which 
charmed and delighted her audience. If this be 
Russian music, let us have more of it, was the 
unanimous verdict which found a cordial echo in the 
Prt:ss. It was a pleasant coincidcncti and of good 
omen that Mademoiselle de Klemm slioiild have 
had such a warm welcome in Lonrlon for her Russian 
songs the week after the Royal and Imperial 
meeting at Reval had certified to all the world the* 
disappcaiance of all ill-feeling between Russia and 
England. 

FRANCE. 

One golden fruit of that evergrowing tree, the 
entente cordiak^ is the spread of Frencli music among 
us. To be rightly understood French modern com¬ 
posers demand the interpretation of French artists, 
and last week two of the ino.st distinguished instru¬ 
mentalists in Paris, Mademoiselle I^uranton, pianist, 
and M. Mesnier, violinist, visited London for the first 
time. It was only a flying visit, and they were heard 
but once in public at a concert in aid of the Suffrage 
cause at the Portman Rooms, togctlier with Miss 
Edith Miller and Mr. von Warlich, but lo those 
present on this occasion their playing was a revelation 
of the subtle beauty and extraordinary range of 
emotions which modern French music can depict 
when rendered by artists possessing to the full, as 
these do, that indispensable though rare quality only 
to be defined by the word “temperament.” The 
programme included works by Saint-Saens, C(isar 
Franck dMndy, Debussy and Faunf. The musical 
public will eagerly welcome the return of these con¬ 
summate artists in the autumn, when it is hoped they 
will perfect among us the entente musicale. 
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GERMANY. 

Miss Meta Tiling, who is probably the only 
German actress who plays in German and English, ar¬ 
rived h) London 
last monlli on a 
mission, with tlic 
best (Credentials 
from high cir(^les 
in Germany, 
to a sc e r t ji i n 
whether it w;is 
possible to add 
another link to 
the lengthened 
chain (^f the 
Anglo - German 
7 ‘itppro c h € w r n L 
Burgomasters, 
editors, pastors, 
and working¬ 
men have inter- 
clianged visits, 
and it occurred 
to Miss Illing 
that nothing 
would conduce 
more to the good undi rstanding of the two nations 
than for tlie best modcjrn pla5^s to bt.* performed tjy 
German actors in liOndon and l)y ICnglisli actors in 
Fx^rlin. 

Miss Illing came to me with introductions from 
some of the (lerman tali tors who had visited this 
country. A reception was given to luu at De Koyser’s 
Hotel on Thursday, July 2nd, at which she met many 
members of the Anglo-G(wman Friendship ('ommittee, 
representatives of the Press, dramatic authors and 
actors, to whom she e.xplained her [)roposal, which 
was very heartily received. Miss Illing’s idea is that 
an luiglish company should play in llerlin and the 
leading (.lerman cities from February to May, and 
that in Alay the (ierman coin]>any sh(.)iild ptTform 
German dramas in London. So excellent: a proposal, 
which has such an energetic and eloii'jent advocate 
in Miss Tiling, ought surely to succeed. 

In addressing her guests at tl'.e I'eception, Aliss 
Tiling said :— 

“There is a great movement and longing in 
Germany to bring togc^ther the great nations—I-ng- 
land, America, and Germany—^so that those nations 
belonging to one race should also become more 
united in politics, in science and commerce. From 
this.point of view we have concei\’ed and worked out a 


plan that not only works for peace, for scicncx:, and for 
commercial relations, but also calls on the great art 
of acting to help us to bring the glorious idea of peace 
to a hapj)y and successful issue. ■ 

“There is no art that shows us the characteristics 
of Faiglish or German life so well as that of the , 
stage. 'T’hereforc, I wish to sul)mit to you a pn’^posal 
to start an English Theatre in Berlin, and a Gtrman; 
Theatre iji T^ondon. 

“ The idea wiiich has brought me to I.ondon is 
that noihing would so much help to promote good 
understanding between the two ]X‘oples as an Anglo-. 
German 'llieatre, which wr^uld j)resent modern ling- 
lish plays iii Germany and modern German plays in 
l.ondon. 

“Although this was primarily my own idea, [ hav6 
submitted it to many distinguished jjcrsons in my 
country, and have found tliat it has their enthusiastic 
support. ‘But,’ they .said, ‘go to England and see 
wliether there is any disposition there to co-operate 
with us.’ So I liave come, and T want to explain to" 
you in outline what I would like to do. 

“ F'irst, T want to form an ICnglish company with! 
rights to perform the l)est modern lOnglish plays iii;; 
(Germany, plays which are produced aln;ady of literary/ 
standing worthy to be produced. The idea is tC)? 
l)egin in Berlin in February for a sliort season of froniS 
four to eight weeks. From Berlin wc shall visit the| 
other towns whicli have large Faiglish colonitrs, such ■ 
as Hamburg, I )res(:]en, Munich, Vi(‘nna, Frankfurt/ 
on-Maine, j)Iaying in the (^>iirt 'Theatres of each/, 
place lor three to l()in nights. 

“This tour would last from February to March,! 
In May 1 projjost: to bring a German company tO;- 
London to perform German plays. As I have heard^f 
there an* many tiiousands of G(. rinans in LondonV;| 
and many Enghsli jjcople know and are interested in/J; 
the German language, scieiu'e, and literature, it is fbijf? 
these that T want to l)ring the (ierman stage t 64 
England—a German com[)any that would worthily^ 
rejxesent the Ix^st dramatic art of Germany, wher^jf 
the interest and love for England and Faiglish literati 
tuie is intense, in s[)ite of all that some papers say.;5 
'The (ierman and Englisli people will learn to se^ 
w'ith tlieir own (*yes, they will learn to judge for 
Selves, and tln'y will learn to know that one or 
jxjrsons do not justify them in judging or condemi^ 
ing a whole nation. T desire to engage the very 
German actors of all leading theatres. L also desir?^^ 
to engage the best Finglish actors to form a first-cla^l 
company, and T am sure the success must be certain^ 
Imth on the artistic and on the financial side.” 3 



Miss Meta Illing. 
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90.~IRELAND REVISITED. 


An Irishman who has not lived in his own country 
for some fifteen years, and who has lately been living 
in poverty-stricken parts of Eastern Europe, which he 
finds now closely to resemble . his native land, called 
on me the other day. 

“ How fares it with Ireland now ?” I asked. 

“ Well and ill. The»e is progress, undoubted pro¬ 
gress, in many directions. But in others there is 
stagnation, and in some downright leaction. b'or 
dow'hrigbl squalor existing side by sab; with keen 
intelligence the West Coast of Ireland is hard to 
beat. 'I'he Irish cottier among the bogs and rocks 
of some of the western districts is far more scjualidly 
miserable in airpearance, more destitute of creature 
comforts, more lacking in all that constitutes material 
well-being, tlian any Kussian raoujik 1 have seen in 



Wise Counsel. 


Mr. W. O'Ukmkn' : V'oii Mitd I may not bcquiie in nKreemetit in some 
tilings, Mi Ini dmoiul, but donT you think we might a>;ree in tiyinR lo stop 
tills c;ittlc-dn\'iiui bii.Mriess ? “ 

IMr. W. () lh ii:it. M l’., speaking at Iiishtown, co. Mayo, on Sunday, 
denounced the “crin.l woik*' of cattlc-driv iog.J 

the famine districts of Russia. And yet they are not 
miserable. 'I’lir y are philosophers and humorists, 
whose conversation is quite as intelligent and interest¬ 
ing as that of t’le ordinary M.P., although they share 
theirTovel will the pig, and allow the fowls to roost 
on their beds.” 

“ Since you left Ireland has anything been done 
for these* jxtuper philosophers and room-mates of the 
])Orker ? ” 

" 11 ^'^’ Congested Districts Board has done 
a good deal and must tJo a good deal more. .At 
^'astl'.Tca, for instance, it has transplanted many of 
the best colliers from the bog to decent holdings, for 
which the Board carved up an estate which they haVe 
purchased on tlie otl;,,r side of the town. What is 


wanted is a great extert^ton of that system. 'J'hc 
Board tjas also built some harbours whicli are useless, 
and one or two which arc otherwjpe. But the great 
thing to do is to bring the good people and the good 
land together, instead of leaving the good people on 
the hog and the best land to the cows.” 

“ That brings us to cattle-driving. AVhat is your 
verdict ? ” ^ 

“ Cattle-driving is the latest, most humane and 
least offensive method of ringing the chai)el bell. No 
one can deny tlvat it is better than cattle-houghing or 
Clerkenwcll prison explosions, to say nothing of the > 
shooting of landlords. It is an outward and visilde 
sign of an inward and very real uLseuse lo which it 
was necessary that public attention should he called 
in some way, and I lliink it would tax anyone to 
suggest a simpler and more effective iietition of 
grievances than this uiueh-abiised cattle-driving.” 

“ But are the poor beasts not criudly overdriven ?” 

“ Nevf;r a hit of it. A grazier wlio.sc own cattle 
were driven tbld me that as llierc wen* calves in the 
iierd tlic cattle-drivers took carls with them to carry 
the calves to their owner's lioii.se door, where they left 
them as protest.. So far 1 could ascertain tlie 
accusations of cruelly to animals do not lie against 
the rattle-drivers. Something had to lie one to 
rouse attention to llie necd’for action on tin part of 
the Government.” 

“ And now the chaiiel hell can cease ringing ?” 

“ Possibly. What .struck me most was tin* keen new 
life that animates the Irish people, especially the Irisli 
youth. There is a practical patriotii'm manifesting 
itself in many ways—literary, .social, agriculiiiral, as 
well as political—in fact, the political side of it is the 
most disappointing to me.” 

“ Indeed. Has not the Nationalist I’arliaincnlariaii 
Party achieved great things ? ” 

“ Yes and no. They have and the)iihavc not. M'hcy 
undoubtedly raised campaign funds and inadr them¬ 
selves a power in the land. But their wholeijiolicy is 
based on the delusion that Nationalism is iIk' only 
fruitful thing in Ireland.* They Iwve all the intoler¬ 
ance of the Pope without his credentials, (tutside 
our pale there is no salvation, they .say. \\d an* the 
only folk that arc helping Ireland. It soim(J.s well, 
but it is not true. And the sooner tiicy realise that 
they are only one of the forces helping thij Irisir to a 
new era of national prosi)erity the better hotli for 
Ireland and for themselves.” 

“Who are the others who are helping •Ireland ?” 

“Sir Horace Plunkett with his Agri^ndldial Asso¬ 
ciation is doing a great work in Ireland. Ho has 
collected round him some of the ablest and most 
genuine men in Ireland, and they are working 
wonders. 'Phe cb-operalive movement, which is only 
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one phase oF a general self-help movement, is opposed 
by official Nationalism nominally on the ground that it 
is a Tory propagandist triclc'; but in reality because 
certain vested interests^ would lose by it, and because 
Self-Help traverses the Nationalist dogma that nothing 
can be done without Home Rule. The Co-operative 
and Self-Help people, a great number of whom are 
Home Rulers, argue much more logically that to make 
Ireland strong and tjireatening economically is the very 
be'st way t9 exact Home Rule. 1 am afraid that offi¬ 
cial Nationalism is jealous of any success other than 
its own. The co-operative movement is a success 
economically, and that is the only success it wants. 
In Ihcir relations with it the Nationjilists have blun¬ 
dered from,beginning to end. Firstly, they ought to 
have started it; se;condly, having neglected to start it, 
they ought to have come in and captured it. 'I’hcy 
allege lliat it is a form of Uniejnist jiropaganda. 'I'hat 
V)eing so, why hadn’t they the sense to start it as a 
form of proj)agan(la ? Co-operation is 

now ilourisliing despite the Nationalist anathema, and 
the Nationalist farmers who arc working it on the spot 
are thus openly flouting their official leaders.” 

“ You hint at a big Nationalist secession?” 

“ Yes. 'The dominant note among Irishmen to-day 
is self-confidencc. The official Nalloiialist note is 
confidence in the ^nalleability of Knglilih Jaheralism, 
in the lilierality of*rich [rish-Americans. 'Fhe official 
Nationalists are strongly opposed to the new national 
spirit. The Sinn Fein, in this respect, is in accord 
with this nc\\ national spirit, 'Hie Sinn Feiners are 
essentially self-helpers. If the Nationalist leaders 
continue to make out tllat nothing can be done in 
Ireland excciit through them and through Home 
Rule, the Sinn Fein will capture the new generation. 


Already it^is almost altogether a young man^s party ; 
that I regard-as a symptom of what is coming. 'J'he 
Ireland now being re-born is not a whining Ireland, 
but a fighting Ireland. The whole nation is palpitat¬ 
ing with fresh life. And in the midst of it all the' 
Nationalist Party does not show vitality and alert¬ 
ness.” 

“ What is the cause ? ” 

“ The cause is due to the evil influence of monopoly 
and intolerance. The Nationalist Party reigns by 
virtue of the capacity developed among its leaders 
twenty years ago. In* those days the Nationalist 
Parly was democratic, witif a dash of socialistic 
cntluisiasm. It defied the Po|)e when^he condemned 
tlie tribute to Mr. Parnell ; it was instinct with the 
aspirations of the youth of Ireland; it was absolutely 
national. Now, what do we find?* An organisation 
controlled nominally by Mr. Redmond and the men 
of the 'eighties. P>ut in reality the machine which 
works witli automatic prei ision con.sists of three 
parts—the Priest, the Gombeen man, and llie l*ubli- 
can, the last two being often the same, (io into any 
village in Ireland and ask who are ///£ people, the 
managers, the men who pull the wires, without whoso 
consent no candidate can be elccled, and you will 
find always and cAcrywhere the same fatal trinity, 
the IViest, the (iombeeti man and the Publican, and 
these three are one.” 

“ 'Phen what is the remedy?” 

“Make the Nationalist Party truly national, (.'ast 
out the spirit of supercilious arrogance iliat makes the 
pscudo-Nationalisls ignore all other Irisli patriotic, 
agencies excepting their own. If ‘ Ld 'em all come 
in' were their motto, tlie healiiiy elements in lri.sh life 
would reduce to their proper place the 'I'rio.” 



Lt'Prac r:i». ] 




“ Slorn t^looni .'iiul desolation wntp 
The iiiuuntain and the vale, 


An<l iht: V. ild hiire brifiEjs foi tli lier young 
• On the hcarlh.stonc of the Gael.” 
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The Naval Status Quo: Must it bee Mamtaihed? 

The German Naval Programme from a Peace Point of View.* 


T he re-statement of the elementary truisms of 
British Naval policy in last month's Review 
OF Reviews created considerable discussion 
in the IVess. Various writers, who do not appear 
to have even an ordinary schoolboy’s acquaintance 
with the recent history of their own country, accused me 
of inconsistency for reaffirming propositions which I 
first proclaimed in 1884, and reaffirmed mih emphasis 
during the Peace Crusac^e of 1899, and the Peace 
tour which 1 made round Europe before the Hague 
Conference of 1507. Others, whose per.:cption of the 
relation of the Hague Conffircncc to British naval 
supremacy appears to be somewhat dull, have 
twitted me with a volatile readiness to execute a com^ 
plete voUe face because I have insisted that if we 
cannot maintain the naval status quo by agreem(‘nt 
we must maintain -it by competition. No one has 
striven more zealously than 1 to secure an arrest of 
further increase of naval armaments. No one would 
be readier than 1 to agree to sweeping reductions in 
naval armaments, always providing that the arrest or 
reduction left the relative position of the various Powers 
unaltered. One of the reasons why such a man as Earl 
Crey, forinstance, threwhimselfso heartily into the Peace 
Crusade of 1899 w^as because he saw what the majority 
of the purblind Jingo crowd did not, that the acceiit- 
ance of the Russian Emperor’s proposal wms eciui- 
valent to an international guarantee for a term of 
years of the existing naval supremacy of Great Britain. 
Tliat such would have been its cffi;ct was one reason 
why Mr. Goschen’s offer met with so cold a reception 
from Powers which disliked our predominance. They 
preferred to rely upon comjietition. "J'hc result has 
not been very reassuring to them, for 1907 found 
British naval supremacy more firmly established than 
ever. Once again we have offered tlie other Powers the 
olive branch. Once again we asked them to acquiesce, 
if only for five years, in the status quo. Again our 
offers have been rejected, and we were told in effect that 
if we meant to retain the position which we had won, 
we must be pre[)ared to hold it against all comers 
who cared •to challe.nge it. The challenge was not 
long in coming. J met it, as 1 was bound to do. 
unless I were to aliandon the jiolicy wlych 1 have 
consistently suppc^ led for a quarter of a century, and 
as a reward J am told by Sir W. R. Cremer and his 
friends^that: “1 am a publiebst w'ho, after having 
associated hinfself with the friends of peace, now 
reverts to the T»olicy of panic which he formerly 
supported ! ” 

. This nonsense hardly deserves to be treated 
seriously. But the matter is of sucli importance that 
1 felt it my duty to jjublish in the Daily Mail 
of December 23rd the fc^lowhng statement of iny 
position : — 

Tilt iiinc bos come whtMi, lo d<^ar llic air, \\c need to speak, 
out quite plainly on th- ;ul>jeet of tlie Navy. 


Whether from sheer stupidity or from perversity, the true 
position of the question has been .so obscured by cxaggeratii;>n 
and misrepresentation that a simple re-slatement of the ABC 
of the subject may be useful. 

“The British Empire rioats upon the sea.*^ The command 
of the sea is tlie condition of its existence as an independent 
State. The maintenance of an irre.sistihle superiority at sea is 
the abst>lute r/W quil tton of our national life, f bi this subject 
tiierc is no difference of opi[iion among us. There arc, it is 
true, two schools. One relies almost exclusively for safety upon 
the strength of the Navy. The other insists that it is necessary 
to safeguard the realm from invasion by the adoption of 
universal compulsory military service. 

It is obvi(Mis that to the feuner school the mniiitenanco of our 
nav;il supremacy must be much more important Than to the 
1 ittrr. Fr)r, as it puts all its eggs into one basket, it is a matter 
of life and death tliat the liasket is strong enough to hold the 
even if the peace party and tlie Jitigoes regard with 
e(jiial abhorrence and dread the prospect of an invasion, and 
therefore both ecjually rlesire to maintain a»supreme Navy, tli(‘ 
peace party has an additional motive in its detestation of con¬ 
scription, which tile Jingo regards willi complacency or positive 
approval. 

I W AS I or. ’ K coNscRir rioN. 

To w’caken the N.ivy is not merely increase the dangtT of 
foreign invasion ; it is enormously lo strengthen the case in 
favour of conscription. As the peace party relies upon the Navy 
to shield it from two devils, whereas (he Jingo (uily asks it lo 
[irotect it from onTe, tlie zeal of the |>e:ice*p:irfy for the main¬ 
tenance of a supreme Navy ough’ lo be al*lcast donlile that of 
the zeal of llie Jingoes. And so as a matter (tffact it is. 

Thcr<‘ may bo liere and there professing and professional 
friends of peace who blind themselves to these truisms. They 
are so engrossed with llieir laudable desire to down tlie 
iiitoler.'./)lt‘ bunions f)f armarnonls that they igiiiiic the funtla- 
nierilal and iiidisi)ensabJe condiriim that must juecede, or at 
least accompany, any such reduction. 'I'liey are*, however, but 
the conies of politics—few in number and so feeble in inihi aice 
as to be without a single reprosenlative in the stroiige.'.t Radical 
Cabinet Britain lias ever tiad. 

M onnij’.- HEADEi 1 CR HI CS, 

The miid.lle-hcade<l people who never grasp llie central f:u:t'. 
of any question have been talking and scriblding even more 
than their ordinary quantum of nonsense about what they are 
picased to describe as my inconsistency in advocating in July an 
arrest of armaments at the JIague and in Becernbei (leelaring 
the necessity for an increase of armaments in J.ondon. I slioul l 
have thought it was plain enough t!ven to tlie man in the street 
that so far from itiese two things being inconsistent, one follows 
as the inevUalilo corollary of the other, IlVas in order t.«» 
avert, the need for increasing armaments in l^omlonin l)e( em]>er 
that I was so zerilou.> in advocating an arrest of ann:nw-Ul^ at 
the Hague in July. When the Coiifenaicc refused to ery 
“ Hail ! " the question wbt.-fher or not wi: had to increase 
armaments in lauidon passt.d‘out of our hand.-.. We should 
certainly not have increased them if our neighboiips had not 
challenged us to a beggar-my-neighl)onr competition, li cre.n- 
pelled us lo increase our armaments in order to jirescrvc the 

S/tUliS iJHO. 

d'hc essential question is the maintenance of flie supnunacy of 
the British Navy, the irresistible superiority of the Jhili^h Navy 
without which we should exist only by suffi:rance of otv neigh¬ 
bours and would inevitably be driven lo conscription.. 

What we tri«d to do in 1899 and in 1907* was to secure an 
internalioiial guarantee h)r the naval and military’.r/rrto* foi 
a term of years. As I ha<l occasion to explain last February to 
tlie Jieads of the (ierman Foreign Office, such an agreement 
was e^piivalent, so long as it lasted, loan inlernational guaranteir 
of tin* naval supremacy of Oreat Britain. But as it was also 
eq-nvalcnt to an international guarantee of the military supre- 
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macy of Germany over France, and of Austria over Italy, it was 
fiiir all round; 

’race of EXI'ENDITIIRE. 

Besides,♦as 1 pointed out with painstakin*^^ eimphasis, however 
much (Jerniany or any other Bovver mifi;ht dislike to recognise 
our naval supremacy, it existed as a matter of fact, and in 
Britain vve regarded its maintenance as a matter so absolutely 
essential to our national existence that vve were—especially the 
pacificists — prepared to spend millions rather than sec it 
impaired. _ 

Hence I said : “You cannot help yourselves. British naval 
supremacy*exists, and will continue exist. We prefer tliat 
its maintenance should lx; secured by an agreement tliat neither 
Power should excetxl its present ex})eiulilu!e on naval arma¬ 
ments. But if you refuse to guarantee our supremacy l)y agree¬ 
ment, and challenge us to maintain it by competition, llien it will 
still be maintained crw/c re/r/c. At l^ic md of five or ten 
years the it-Jative superiority of the British and (ieriiian navies 
will be exactly the same. The only diiTcrence will be that each 
of us will have wasted many millions in an absolutely u^eless 
struggle, the result of which could bo foreseen Irom the 
Ixrginning. We hate such a prospect. We want to avert it. 
We offer you the sf^Uits qui\ basi?d on an agreement to spend no 
more tlian vve are speii<Iing now. But if you reject our otfer and 
challenge us to maintain our j.)Osition, we shall acce]U your 
challenge. Even if it is necessary to expend oiir last penny, the 
relative superiority of the Biitish Navy will be maintaineil.’^ 

So far, iherefoie, from there lu:ing the lea-^t inconsistency in 
the attitude (»f the British Government, it is obvious tint the 
proj)osal at the Hague to arrest the increase of armaiiu nts was 
made in order to prevent the evil wliieh has now arisen. In 
a time of profour^l peace, when Angio-fjiprman relations are 
more friendly thaw ever before, the (ierman (iovermnent pro¬ 
poses to increase its naval and military expenditure by seven 
millions a year. 

GERM A\ V\ AM111J O N. 

We nee<l*nol worry over their military expenditure. But 
tiK.'ir naval programme is avowedly iiUcnded to alter the lehilive 
pfisitions of the German aiwl British navies - to the dcuimeni of 
Great Britain. 

We sliall maintain tlic ^ no matter what it losts. 

Wc cannot do otherwise unless we acspiiesce in our exiinctioTi as 
an independent State. 

We make no complaint against the German (bwernment. 
The Germans are entirely within their riglits if ihi-y decide to 
challenge the* naval supremacy of fireat Bri'tain. \\ c can, 
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indeed, s)tnpathise wjlh them* in their dissatisfaction with llie 
status quo, So far from having strengthened their position in 
the world by buihling a fleet, they have weakened it, and until 
they can make their fleet as strong as ours or stronger tliv whole 
German Navy is virtually a hostage in the hands of the stronger 
naval Power, 

For any I*ovver to have a fleet on the high seas which is not 
the strongest fleet afloat is an increase not of strengtli, but nf 
vulnerability. Take, for instance, the American Armada th.it 
is now on its W'ay to the J'acific. ll is supposed to lie a meiuK e 
to Japan. In reality, if it ventures into the Northern Pacifn , 
Uncle Sam will be bound over to good ]>ebaviunr by the whole 
value of that fleet. The UniltMl Stales, invulnerahlt* on land, is 
venturing her head into th^* javi-s (.>f the Ja.|)anese lion, and while 
the fleet remains in llie Pacific the Ami licans will be very civil 
to Japan. 

TWO “ DKEADNOUGHTS ” FOl< ONE. 

In like manner, so long as the German >Javy is inferior to our 
own, so long the (iermaii head is within the jaws of the British 
lion. It is natural they shoui<l wish to yjverse the position, but 
we naturally prefer to preserve the status quo. 

It is not a (pieslion of a ship more or less. The new German 
naval juogramme wdth its tliree n.illions increased ixpenditiiie 
in a lime of profound peac<.‘ is avowerlly a jiroclaiiialion lo ail 
the worhl that Germany nu-ans to dcptjso us, if she can, born 
tlie position ol relative superimity at sea which we i.ow jioi^sess. 
We regret that she should give way lo the temptation of such an 
impossible ambition. But tliai is Vier business. (.)ur business is 
to see to it tbat the status quo is maintained. 

I regret that in commenting upon xslial I said in the last 
number of llie Revikw (H' Reviews some writers ha'e imputed 
lo iiK'. a desire to dn])Ii(:ale every new ship built in Germany. I 
meant my remark solely to apply l«) Diiiuhtoui^hls, (Rir lead 
in other craft is fairly secure. But the margin \\\ Vnuanou^^his 
is so small that tlie two ki'cls for one is the horimila of safety. 

SIR JOHN nslTEK. 

1 would also rcjiudiatc with the uiniost emphasis the assurnp- 
tii'H tluil I am sujiporting the Navy League or in any way aiding 
and ;d)etting wital seems to me the almost traitorous conspiracy 
against tlie jiresent administration of ilie Admiralty. It is nut m* 
often that Providtaice s|)ares us a man of genius that we can 
afford lo thuart and cripple Admiral Fisher. 

I have known him for more than twenty years. In 1SS4 lie 
reiulerc-d me invaluable service in jireparing “'I’he 'rruilr 

About tin: Navy.. ’ T hav/.- wale lied his steady rise 

to a posiiiun of uiuxainjjlcd inilucnce. The chiefs of boih 

political parties, hav- 
w^orked with 
him and tcsicrl him, 
repose in him a con¬ 
fidence' more com- 
ph'le than ili.at be¬ 
stowed u[)on any 
pre\ious Si;a Lord, 
lie is somewhat in- 
coniinenl of bis bril¬ 
liant and incisive 
speech, and, like all 
other human beings, 
he is not iniinoil.d. 
But, lake him all 
rmuul, ju^lge him by 
whal he is and \\ hat 
he has d.one, and 
compare him wiili 
e Barnacles 
aduihai^il 
wIk'Hi lie is as¬ 
sailed, 1 cannot hesi¬ 
tate for a momenl ir 
arijig myself ftu 
Fisher lirs!, lurf'’i>h(a 
se c o n d, and t' o 
Fisher all the time- 



Diagram showing the growth of the (ierman Navy and its pi^ijecled development u]) to 1914, when its 
displacement will amount lo yi’jfOoo tons—more than double what it was in 1906, namely 340,.00 tons. 
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As for those who call mt! pa'nic-mon|;er becauseT[ refuse to 
ignore facts as plain as the .sun at mid-heaven, 1 'Content myself 
with reminding them that Cobden, wlu) was a specialist in 
denouncing panics, wrote on August 2iid, i860, to J^ord John 
Russell: “So far am 1 from wishing that ‘we should l>e 
iinarnicd,’ and so little arn I disposed to pul rny country at the 
mercy of France, that 1 would, if necessary, spend one 
hundred millions sterling to maintain an irresistible superiority 
over France at sea.” 

To this it is only necessary to add one word. Mr. 
Haldane last month made some observations upon the 
difficulty of maintaining the two-Power .standard, which 
seem to me based upon a misconception of wdial that 
two-Power standard moans. 'The United States of 
America is not, and will never be, one of the two 
Powers whose ^ilaval strength is ou' standard of 
compari.son. Tlvj English-speaking Powers stand 
apart. ' A war with, the United States is unthinkable. 
We no more dream of building ship for sliip againsi 
the Americans than we dream of fortifying the 
Canadian frontier, 'flu; English-speaking world is 
unfortunately at prO-sent in two sections. Put we art: 
friends and kinsmen all. Wlien we speak of a two- 
Power siantlard we s])eak of possible foes. As we da 
not include the United Stales in that category, we 
leave lier Fleet out of account in our calculations. It 
may some day fight l)y our side—although we hope 
the occasion may never ari.se ; it will never be drawn 
up in line of battle againsi us. 


GERMAN MARITIME EXPANSION. 

In the EconohiIc Jovrftai IVofussor E. Von Halle 
furni.shes a careful study of the rise and tendencies of 
German transatlantic enterprise. He traces the mari¬ 
time expansion of (ienuany to the fact that in 1871 
the population of the (h rinan Em|>ire had reached 
about 41,000,000, Uie .stage of saturation that had 
been [ireviously pointed out l)y fViedrich last as the 
possible limit of rlensity of population lor a self- 
sustaining Germany. 

IMJK TO TJn-: UROmiTC CRATJT.E. 

Eurllicr increase at otK'e led to its transition 
from a grain-i.;xporting to a grain-importing country. 
The only choice before Germany was IxTween the 
im]X)rtation of food-stiiffs and other necessities, 
or the emigration of hundreds of thousands of her 
people. At first ^^rnigralion was used to relieve tlie 
pressure, but this relief has fallen ever since j882. 

It is the importing interests of Germany, the necessity 
of feedihg and umploying a growing population, which 
compelled Germany to intensify her foreign activity. 

It is the increase of jioinilation, therefore, and not 
governmental interference, which is the direct cause 
of the marine expansion of Germany. During its 
first thirty-five years the‘ foreign commerce of the 
Empire has risen from 309; millions to 750 millions 
sterling, an increase of 150 ptT cent., the population 
meantime rising less than 50 jicr rent. The Profe.ssor 
goes on to that erman e.\pansion is not due to * 


the protective tariff, government railways, shipping 
subsidies and the Kartell. 

‘‘nkarly sufficient.” 

He thus sums up the situation in regard to the 
naval expansion:— 

It has l)ccn more by the removal of a number of hindrances 
llian by positive assistance from the Government that the present 
position in international enterprise has been attained. l*raclical 
men were not led into this by fantastic ideas of world [lower, 
but by plain considerations of the economic ami social require¬ 
ments of the resurrected nation. It ou^dil to be noticed that all 
these interests are considerable lo-clay ; ncvoriheless, they arc 
widely surpassc<l l.)y JCnj^Iarid. 'fhey have been much spoken 
of within the last twenty years, because in many rot;ions they 
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rcpre.^eTiled Munelhiix novel, aiTd jiarlio dial were inel by tlieir 
compelilion cried om against them, whilst those ti» wJiom their 
appearance proved useful rcmiained (juiel. When, in Germany, 
a political camp.-iign wris started to luni the pet.plo’s atlenlion 
towards these new interests, they were shown Iit ihebi, of 
course, ihrnu^di n niagnifyint; glass ; amr the w«*rM or tiic com¬ 
petitors preK.-nded to believe this to be llie real size of the 
jiictnrc. (Jennany had to make up something on th<?,ocean, 
ami, I think, she has done it in a measun* nearly' siifiicicnt to 
the re(|uirements^ of her economic condition.' ]f she can feel 
sure of that fin:il basis of Pitds sia(esmansbip--sarcty—she 
has attained a state of relative saturation in *iri:iritimc'matters ; 
/,c., there is no reason why^ in commerce or shi]iping or trans¬ 
atlantic investments she should proceed more rapidly than 
England. » 

I 3 ut though Germany lia.s a future: on tlie water, the 
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innermost destfwy of the countr^ will, says the writer, 
always be interwoven with Continental problems. 

Thk German Naval Programme. 

The wrrter of the Chronique in the January Fort- 
nigh/ly Jta-iao says :— 

In the December issue ap^)ears llie full text of the new Naval 
Bill. From the accompanying official memorandum and other 
sources we have made out the following tabic, which any man 
can understand : “ • 

A. (vennan Naval T*. Hiitish N.ival 

* Esiini.’itrs. Kstiinates. 

Million Million £. 

i8c)8 . 6-3 . 24-3 

1934 . » 0'3 37 ‘o 

J907 . 13'9 320 

I'tOq .. 20'3 .•. ? 

IpH . 23-1 ? 

It i." urmece.<.saiT to enter into tJic dt-‘taile<l statements made 
by Admiral I'irpitz. Tliat distinguished administrator declares 
that sounder material than ours is woiketl inU) the (ierman ships, 
a slatcmr-iii which is doubtful ; and*tliat Germany can now Imild 
as fa.st a< we can, an msorlion which i.s true, 

CAN (JKkMANY AFFORD IT ? 

'Die Forinii^htly chronicler says : ~ 

Tliere i.s no doubt al.»out Germany’s inherent ability to pay 
the pijM-r. Suflieient laxalde capacity exists. The nionev is 
llicre. 'I'lie Kciclislag, after voting the ships, will be Comp<‘!led 
to coiuaTle llu' means jiaying lor them. Tlie Kaiser’s 
snhjccts number 62,^00,000 of |>euple. Tlic^anmial strrvice of 
their smalha naiiiui^l d<i>i is even yet InU a fraction of our 
burthen. The fundamental truth is lliat tlie total taxable 
capacity of the (iiaiiiaii lanpire, owing to its steady growth in 
wealth, and to its great prej)r>nderana: in*pf)pulalion, no\s .it 
least i-(iual to tlic taxaljle capacity of the I'niied Kingdom ; aiul 
that if Germ:#!)’ maintained a deet fully e<pial to oiir own, her 
total expeiidiliiri^ upon tlie tinee indispensalile ih.-iiV'. i»f navy, 
army, aiul del.)t i haige wtiuihT be less tlian the t(»lal cost to us of 
the Sana; services. 

German IV>r.icv and Aims. 

Mr. IQlis J. Darker, writing in the Nuictirnfh 
Century^ is (luite sure that the (Tenrians mean to seize 
Holland and’ Denmark as stepping-stones to the 
annexation of our Colonies. He says :.- 

The preambit! of llu.- Navy Bill of 1900 staled: '■‘Gt.rrnany 
rer|iiiit*.s a lleet of such .^irengtli that a struggle with the mighiie^i 
* n:ival Bower wmiM involve risks threaleriing the sniuemary of 
tint Bower.” 'riial somewhat indiscreet phrase is the l»est 
summaiy of Germany’s naval policy and aims, ami ii ^hould be 
kfiown by heart by twt^ry Knglislnnan that 6V-'v//.7.v]' wiH inv 
doion in Cih'ry Viar jony J.>rcadnonglits 'H'hdst Creal iin(a:n aini 
doum ditly tJure in 1906 and 1907, and i/n' G/r.nan Dieatl- 
nniighls art' to be !ari^t'}\ faster^ and more poxon'jully arnud than 
tht'ir h'ntisk prototype. In a f«w years Germany will have a 
fleet of twenty Dreadnoughts. 

Aecortling to the (ierinan shi|d)ui!ding reci.nd.-!. given in the 
year-book .Vt/z/Z/cz/.f, German war.diips are built not more slowly 
but more cpiickly than British ones, and Vdmiral 1 irpilz has 
only |•(‘Cl‘nllv ct:*ifirmed’ that fact. 1‘rivate enquiiies have elicited 
the infornfation that tlie German pi ivate .shipbuil'ling yanks alone 
ean turji out strventta-n Dmidnangh s every year luily provided 
with armour, guns, etc. 

Tlie picture of Germany “groaning” under the burden of 
militarism and of pioleclive taxation is a fanev fiiclure. On an 
average hicome-lax is 100 per cent, and Loeal 'faxation is 150 
per cent, higher in (ireal Ibilain than in Cbaniany. Besides, 
the taxes on beer are four times heavier, on tobaeeo six limes 
heavier, and on spirits ten limes lieavier in Great Vtritain than in 
Germany. 


Must it be Maintained? 39 

Wlialevcr the cost may bo, the German challenge must be 
accepted. Tlie security of Gireat Britain and t>f the 
at stake. For tvery German Dreadnought Great Britain must 
build at least two, and even then it is doubtful whellur Great 
Britain will be secure from German attack. ’ • 

An An ri-( German Triumphant. 

The National Re^ncii^ of course, is highly delighted 
at the evidence afforded by the Navy Bill for its 
inveterate distrust of Germany. Colonel Maxse 
declares that the policy uf)on which Germany 
has deliberately embarked can only end in war. 
Colonel Maxse maintaiiis that there is an understand¬ 
ing lietween the G:;rman Govfirnment anti the German 
people that this expenditure will ultimately come out 
of the pockets of Great Britain. Ht demands not 
only that we should maintain the naval status quo^ 
but furtlier insists upon universal cgmpiiisory service. 
Perversity, however, could liardly go further than to 
assume that wiiat he calls Mr. Stead’s pronouncement 
hardly suits the l.)Ook of Sir John Fislier, tlie Sea 
Lord!! 

THE PARLOUS STATE OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 

Bv AN American zVlarmist. 

Mr. Hen-ry Reuterdahl, Associate of the United 
vStates Naval Institute and American editor of Jane’s 
“ Fighting Shi [is/’ contributes to McClnrds Alagazinc 
for January a most alarming account of the condition 
of the American Navy. He claims to have had ten 
years’ familiarity with the United States llet^t.s and a 
closer sea-going actjuaintancc than any other civilian 
jiossesses. He a.sserts that, hi.s exposure contains 
nothing that is not well-known to the naA'al authorities 
of other countries. He maintains that the American 
battlcslvips arc liadly built, that the navy is five years 
behind the navy of otluT great I’owers, and the ad¬ 
ministration is faulty in the extreme. ^Bhe following 
arc the heads of hi.s indictment. The American 
Navy is “a fleet with her main armour under water,” 
M'hich, like the Russians at "J'sushima, would certainly 
turn turtle in action and sink with all hands. The 
shifxs have such low free-board and such low bows, 
that with ports open for action in bad weather every 
wa\'e would flood the ship with tons of watca", which 
by short-circuiting the electrical installations would 
render the turret and its guns motionless. One third 
of tlie guns, cannot beu.sed in a seaway. 'Bhcre is an 
oiien sliaft leading directly from the turrets to the 
magazines. The gun crews are inadeciuately prott'Cled, 
iftid there are insufficient ammunition hoists, 'I'li-e 
navy has a lamentable lack of torpedo-Tleslroyers, only 
twenty against fifty-two posses.sed by the Ja|)anese, 
and the ships are inadequately equipped with guns to 
fight the destroyers of the enemy. 'I'he officers arc loo 
old : the Admirals average sixty-one, the (‘apudns lifty- 
eight years of age. The fleet has only Iiad ten days 
of battle drill in nine yeSrs, The business manage¬ 
ment of the navy rejiels the inventor and proi ideSithe 
• Secretary of the Navy with no expert advisers. 
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THE KAISER IN ENGLANa 

His IkPRESSiONs of England and the English, 

Just before the Kaiser left London he sent for 
^^r. Ed. Dicey, and we read in the Empire Revieiv : 
“ His Majesty was pleased to talk with him for nearly 
twenty minutes, and the conversation led into a 
variety of channels.” Mr. Dicey, giving his own 
impressions in his own words, says :— 

His Majesty said that he felt very keenly the imputation that 
he, as the eldest grandson of Queen Victoria, to whom he was 
most deeply attached, should have been regarded in this country 
as hostile in any way to Great Britain and British interests. The 
hearty reception therefore^ accorded to him in the capital of 
England had proved most welcome. 

His Majesty tjien talked of the great plr.tsnre with wliich he 
should recall his sojourn in England. Fron. high and low, from 
rich and poor, from one and all, he had received nothing l)Ut 
kindnes.s and courtesy. Until the present visit he had only 
known Court life in England ; but during his rest at Ilighclifl'e 
he had not only improved his health, but had learned to know 
the English country and tlic English people belter than he had 
ever done before, lie had never realised previrmsly tlie beauty 
of our English laiK^ the wealth of our country gentlemen, the 
splendour of their mansions, the dignity of their private life, the 
comfort of the cottages and the independence of the f)easants, 
their freedom of speech and their thorough kindliness. All this 
had impressed him most favourably, and taught him that there 
was an England hitherto very imperfectly knowm to him. He 
thought England could be best described as “ the happy 
country.” 

Continuing to talk of England, his Majesty remarked that his 
fellow-countrymen were, as a body, too poor and too intent 
upon gaining a living to enjoy sports and pastimes ; but he 
thought that, with the increasing industrial prosperity of 
Germany, his people might, in the future, enjoy a little more 
sport, healthful alike to borly and niin<l, but of which the 
English people, taken as a whole, had had perhaps a little too 
much. 

As far as trade is concerned I had not much conversation with 
his Majesty, although I vividly recall the statement that he was 
all for the oj)en door, but that, under present industrial con¬ 
ditions, he could not intro<luce that principle into the relations 
of Germany w ith foreign Powers. 

More about the Kaiser. 

In the Strand Mai^azinc appears a very interesting 

tuthoritative” article about the Kaiser, by Mr. J. I/, 
bashford. The writer reminds us once more that the 
Kaiser is not only naturally drawn towards England 
and the English, but pays great attention to what is 
said and written, and particularly to >vhat is thought, 
about him in England. To the late Queen, when he 
was only*a year and a half old, he appeared “ such a 
little love” ; and the deep affection between “ grand¬ 
mamma ” and “ grandson ” always coiftinued. I 
cannot compre^iend the ill-feeling against me in 
England,” the Kaiser is reported to have said to a 
private gentleman. But the world in general did not 
know, for one thing, the letters that passed between him 
and “ grandmamma” about the Kruger telegram. “I 
have replied to grandmamma’s letter in a sense that 
• 1 think will please her,” said the Kaiser at the close 
of this correspondence. During the Boer War 
German officers were stritjtly forbidden to discuss the 
war with other peoi>ie in any of its political bearings. 
Tvbe Kaiser was entirely on the side of England in 
that struggle, " Bashford asserts. His love df 


publicity and of speech-making is explained, it seems, 
by his feeling on his accession that people had been 
accustomed to look to Bismarck as “ the oracle of 
wisdom ” and even as “ the ruler,” and 1)y his deter¬ 
mining that all this must be changed. The people 
must understand that he intended to “ govern,” not 
merely to “ reign.” Hence when he speaks on art 
and such special subjects it is to let the people 
know that, as Kaiser, he is« the patron of art, 
and is interested in art. He particularly dis¬ 
likes the extreme Secessionist school, says Mr. Bash¬ 
ford. Similarly, w’hen singers and actors perform 
before him he is determined that “ they shall feel 
that they are ip the presence of their Kaiser.” For 
this and much else (jermany is indebted 4o Bismarck’s 
overbearing personality. What the Kaiser really 
knows most about is certainly naval matters. No^ 
(xcrman in the service knows as much, and I may 
conclude this brief article by (]Uoting his remarks 
upon the British Navy :— 

We Sihall always follow the lessons of the British Navy, and 
l(v>k up to the British N.ivy as our model ; but we can never— 
even if we would- be tmouj^h ti» l*e a menace to Britain. 

, . . It would be folly for us Ciirnnans to try to attain to the 
height of Britain's naval power. 

THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 

Mr. H. N. Casson, in Mwisty's Magazine for 
January, describes the extraordinarily rapid develop¬ 
ment of the maik order business in the United States. 
Two universal supply stores which only do business 
by post, and which absolutely refuse to supply any 
customers in Chicago—started one in 1872, the other 
in 1893—now do a business of nearly ^,{^20,000,000 
per annum. It is all done by purchases made from 
their catalogues of 1,400 pages, which cost one shilling 
and three|3ence each to post. As they send out five 
million catalogues a year their preliminary outlay is 
50,000 in postage stamps. They receive eighteen 
million letters a year. They are opened in batches 
of fifty or sixty by emery-wheels, which open 150 or 
180 per minute. As 75,000 letters sometimes arrive 
in a single day, eight emery-wheels need to be kept 
going at full speed merely to open tlifc envelopes. 

After the letter has been rasped open by the revtdving emery- 
wheel, it is pas.sed on to a sorting-room. Here arc R liundrcd 
and twenty girls who do no more than take inil the conleiUs and 
j>in them together. If llie letter reijuires an answer, it is side¬ 
tracked into a room where a hundred young men do nothing 
from morning until night (.accept answer questions by mail. 
But if it contains an order, it passes along the main line into a 
room in which a hundred and fifty girls sort and count the 
money. In an average day’s biisin<;ss there will be eleven 
hundred dollars to each girl. 

1‘rum here the letter is whisked on to the entry-room. Five 
l u id red girls are required at this stage to transform (lie orders 
inio typewritt<-m schedules, and to direct each one to its proper 
tlepartment. ,'lhe letter has now delivered its message, and 
goes to its resting-place in the filing-rooni, ivhcre a couple of 
hundred girls stand guard over it. ‘ 

The orders are shot through fifteen miles of pneumatic tubing 
to the sixty-three departments ; and at once down come the 
various articles, whirling to the packing-room in spiral chutes. 
Each article is addressed to a certain compartment. 



The Prospiects and < Politick of Pensions. 

A Manifesto by the Warden of Browning Hall. 


1908 promises to be a Great Year. Unless incal¬ 
culable accident or inconceivable stupidity intervene, 
the new year is bound to see the enactment of Old 
Age Pensions. The Government has pledged itself 
beyond all power of withdrawal to legislate on the 
f[uestion in the approaching Session. It has both the 
voting power and the financial resources equal to the 
task. And even if it had not the will, it is faced with 
forces which make inaction or postponement all but 
impossible. 

THE NEW ERA OF SOCIAL REFORM. 

• 

We may confidentiy count on 1908 becoming 
famous for the first C 3 ld Age Pensions Act i)assed 
within the United Kingdom ^ and not for that fact 
only, but for the new era which it will inaugurate of 
large and wise expenditure on social ends. It will 
mark the serious beginning of the time when the 
British democracy will spend its money as freely to 
protect itself against the misery of indigent age, of 
underfed childhood, of unemployment, and of inhuman 
dwellings, as against the misery of invasion by a 
foreign foe. Social programmes begin this year to 
rank with naval programmes in the order of financial 
magnitude. 

Since so much is involved, a survey of the situation 
as it concerns pensions may be of some value. 

MORE THAN 1,000,000 OLD FOLKS WAITING. 

The main facts as to jhe aged were put on record 
so long ago as 1898 by Lord RothschikPs Committee 
of experts. Their figures may be roundly rendered 
thus: there are in the United Kingdom some two 
million persons over sixty-five years of age. Of this 
number only one-third are provided for ; the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds hre left for their support to the degrada¬ 
tion of the Poor Law, or the cold mercies of cliariiy, 
or the meagre resources of over-burdened kinsfolk. 
Considerably over one million old folks are wailing to 
•be saved from the.se ignominious alternatives by the 
bestowal of an honcurable pension from the State. 

TUE*GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME. 

On tjic 14th of March, 1906, the new House of 
Common.s, fresh from the constituencies, affirmed by 
an undivided vote the right of all aged citizens within 
the United Kingdom to a fr^e pension from the State. 

On the 20th of November, 1906, the Government 
declared its mind in the matter in the most unequi¬ 
vocal manner by the.mouth of its leading spokesmen. 
The Prime Slinister and the Chancellor of the 
Excheejuer announced with emphasis that ^ny system 
of pensiops for which they were responsible must be 
(i) universal, making the pension a civH right, and 
not discriminating on ground of private means or 
private chardeter; (2) non-contributory, not depen¬ 
dent on any previous contribution from the recipient 
except through the ordinary channels of national 
taxation; and (3) entirely separate from the Poor 


Law in any shape present or future. (4) On the i8ih 
of April, 1907, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
bringing in his Budget, set aside an anticipated 
surplus of two and a quarter millions sterling to be 
appropriated this year as a nucleus to the payment 
of old age pensions. He has since declared uncon¬ 
ditionally that the Government means to bring in 
practical proposals this «ext Session for dealing with 
the subject. The two and a* quarter millions would 
provide with five shillings a week onl^ 173,000 pen¬ 
sioners, or about one-seventh of the number Lord 
Rothschild’s Committee found to be unprovided for. 
A very much larger sum is expected to be supplied 
by the Government if any toleral)le commencement i.s 
to be made this year. The question “ Where’s 
the money to come from ? ” can be, in the case of the 
Pensions programme, as it was ih the case of the 
great Naval programme, left to the ingenuity of the 
responsible financial advisers of the Crown, 

THE PEERS NEED NOT MEDDLE. 

There is one very necessary j)recaution which in 
the interests of the old folks it is to be hoped the 
Government will take. The Bill ought to be so drafted 
as to be purely a money Bill, and therefore entirely 
safe from the attentions, friendly or otherwise, of the 
House of Lords. The Bill drawn up ily the National 
Committee of Organised l.abour merely stipulates 
that the Treasury shall on and after a certain date 
cause to be paid five shillings a week to every British 
subject over sixty-five years of age (except such as are 
disqualified by crime or recent alien origin). The 
insertion of any superfluous clause which might entitle 
their lordships to interfere would be an “ unfriendly 
act ” to the more than one million old folks who are 
waiting for their long-delayed rights. 

THE LIBERAL OPPORTUNITY. 

If the Government, besides taking this precaution, 
abides faithful to its reiterated pledges, and intro¬ 
duces a large measure of reform, then indeed 1908 
will be a great year for Liberalism. The Government 
will have convinced the working classes that it is in 
earnest about social reform ; it will have gained an 
untold acce^ision of strength for its conflict with the 
I.ord.s, and it will have covered itijfelf with undying 
fame as the first Government of a really Social 
Democracy. • 

WILL THE LIBERALS FLINCH? 

It is scarcely conceivable that so splendid an oppor¬ 
tunity will be flung away. But the attempt, howex er 
difficult, to conceive our taking an opposite course to 
that which we intend often helps to confirm our 
original purpose. Ministers may be strengthened in 
their resolve to do justice to the aged by a glance at 
what would happen if they weakened or faltered ?)r 
went back on their word. And there have been 
rumours that a sub-committee of the Cabinet, with 
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Mr. McKenna in the (Jhair, has been \:onsidering 
possibilities widely at variance from* the definite 
ple^dges enumerated above. There are, moreover, 
vague impressions abroad that certain powerful 
financial interests, which work in darkness, are 
opposed to the readjustment of the national expendi* 
ture which would follow on a large measure of Old 
Age Pensions, and are exercising pressure of a kind 
that may not be seen in the open. 

IS THE GOVERNMENT BACKSLIDING? 

The idea of the present Government donning the 
cast-off clothes of Mr. Chamberlain and harking back 
to any contributory scheme is too absurd to obtain 
credence eveh for a moment. Every subject con¬ 
tributes directly or indirectly to the national revenue 
in the form of« taxes, and will from that revenue 
receive his pension. To make a pension dependent 
on payment of a super-tax, which would bear most 
heavily on the poorest members of the State, is not 
politics. But the whisper has gone about that 
there is a hankering after the Chaplin limit of 
I os. a week of ] )rivate income which would bar the 
receipt of a pension. Now, to set up such a limit 
would be (i) to stultify Prime Minister, Cho.ncellor of 
the Exchequer, the Government they spoke for, and 
the House of Commons, all of whom have most 
emphatically pronounced against any such discrimi¬ 
nation ; (2) to penalise thrift, giving a pension to the 
man who dravrs 9s. a >veek from his trade union or 
friendly society, and giving no pension to the man 
who draws los. a week ; (3) to transform a civil right 
into a pauper dole and to degrade, as at present, the 
pauper recipient; and (4) to make necessary the 
settiiig up of costly machinery for the purpose of 
investigating the private resources of every appli¬ 
cant. The. Central (Unemployed) Body for I.ondon, 
which spent (roughly) ^£2^^000 of the ratepayers' 
money mostly in order to “ investigate applicants for 
work and only ;^45,coo in providing work, offers ar. 
instructive object lesson. 

WHAT BACKSLIDING WOULD MEAN. 

There are other considerations which must be 
faced if from any cause the Government fail to bring 
in a rea[ly large measure of pensions this year, (1) 
The plea of inability to find the money will seriously 
discredit the present Free Trade basis of taxation. If 
under Free Tr^dc a Government with an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority irf a time of unprecedentedly abundant 
imports and exports declares it cannot provide, the 
meatis for‘a long-delayed reform of “extreme 
urgency,” that Government has done more to under¬ 
mine Free Irade in the judgment of the working 
classes than all Mr. Chamberlain’s “ raging and tear¬ 
ing ” agitation. (2) A mere apology or “ put-off” for 
a national system of pensions would infallibly alienate 
the working classes whothave hitherto supported the 
Government. The experience of Colne Valley would 
be repeated in any number of industrial constituen¬ 
cies. The woxiiing men have not forgotten that last 


year by remitting 3d. off the Income- Tax on earned 
incomes, and postponing pensions, Mt: Asquith set 
the additional comfort of the comfortable cla.sses 
before the admittedly urgent needs of thoaged poor. 
No excuse of naval programme, or of any other kind, 
would prevent the conviction gaining ground that a 
Liberal Government cares only for the middle classes, 
and persistently sacrifices to them the interests of the 
working classes. « 

SUICIDE ! 

(3) For the Government to appeal to the country 
against the I.ords with only a paltry show 
of pensions would be something scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from political suicide. For the 
nation may or may not have made up its 
mind about the Peers: it has beyond all manner of 
doubt or gainsaying made up its mind about Pensions. 

WOUT.D THE WWIGS BE DISHED AGAIN? 

Any vacillation, or irresolution^ or petty proposals 
on the subject this Session would pul most of the 
trump cards of the game into the hand of the Opposi¬ 
tion. The Disrae’iin precedent of “dishing the 
Whigs” over the borough franchise has not passed 
out of the political memory, least of all of Disr:u*irs 
successors. Mr. Balfour may naturally prefer not to 
show his hajjid until the decisive; appeal is made to 
the constituencies. But tlien if live Liberals had only 
a narrow and restricted Pension Act to present to the 
country, the opportunity given to a courageous 
Unionist leader would be all but irresistible. To 
“ go one better” than the Radicals, boldly to commit 
himself and his Party pastjrecall to a universal system 
of Old Age I^ensions, the money to be obtained by a 
heavy tariff, would solve for Mr. Balfour his most 
difficult problems. 

A Sin.KNDID CHANCE EOR MJi. BAJ.FOUR. 

It W'ould unite both wings of his l^irty. 'i’ho heavy 
tariff impo.sed to provide pensions would not violate 
the Free 'J'rade principles of the Duke of Devonshire 
and the like ; it would be a “ Tariff for revenue only ” ; 
while Tariff Reformers would be only too delighted 
to get u lieavy tariff by any means. Disappointed 
and disgusted electors would feel tl^y could vote for 
Mr. Balfour without renouncing Free 'I’rade. And 
the Tory Democracy ” would have foumU at la.st a 
leader who dared to inaugurate huge social reforms. 
Meantime, perhaps m©st important of all for the 
true Conservative, the .House of Lords *would have 
been saved. The only question would be: Has 
Mr. Balfour the courage for a great cou/ of this kind? 

“BE JUST AND FEAR NDT ! ” 

As yet, however, the cards are all in Liberal hands. 
By a comprehensive measure of pen.sions*'thcy can 
fortify afresh their, case for Free Trade, lesSen Labour 
defections, strengthen their hold on the nation, and 
find the Peers an easy prey. 

But in any case the aged must have their pensions, 

F. Herbert Stead. 

Browning Hall, Walworth. 



the;'coming revolution. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR AND ITS EFFECT ON THE WORLD. 


* ¥ T is evident that the airship is to be the sensation 
X of the New Year. The misfortune which befell 
the “ Nulli Secunclus,” which was saved from 
utter ruin by slitting up the gas-bag, followed as it 
was by the catastrophe which led to the loss of “ La 
Patrie,” has not impaired in the least the confidence 
which is entertained as to the con(}uest of the air. 
Both the “Nulli Secundus ” and “La Patrie*' 
perished not in the air, but on the ground. Even 
in a hurricane, if they had been in the air, and 
manned by a competent 
crew', they would have 
probably survived the fury 
of tlie tempest. It was 
w'hen they were tethered 
to the earth that the im¬ 
mense expanse of their 
cylindrical balloons 
offered such resistance to 
the gale as rendered it 
impossible for them to be 
held down. The moral 
of both these inci debits is 
that airships of the gas¬ 
bag descri{)tion ought 
never to descend to the 
earth unl(.*ss they can be 
sheltered from the fury of 
the w^ind. It ought not, 
however, to be impossible 
to provide every such 
aerial vessel with a net¬ 
work with innunicral)le 
ends by w'hich it could 
he tethered to the ground 
securely enough to enable 
it *to defy the w’orst fury 
of the wind. It is with 
airships as with Jicagoing 
vessels : for one ship that 
founders •in mid-ocean 
there are a hundred that 
are destroyed on the 
coasts. So far from 
these untoward incidents 
deterring, ma.nkind from pressing steadily forward on 
the conquest of ihc air, they w'ill probably give an 
impetus to the enterprise of the inventor. 

THE EFFECT OF AIRSHIPS ON THE NERVP:S. 

. 

An incident which was reported from Fraifce a week 
before Christmas brings forcibly home to the popular 
imagination the world possibilities of aerial navigation. 
The people of Nancy, it is said, were startled by a 
sudden apparition of a brightly-lighted aiirial vessel 
which remained high in mid-heaven above their town 


for some considerable time. At first they imagined 
it was a meteor, but aftenvards they came to the con¬ 
clusion it must have been an airship. But what air¬ 
ship ? The airships of the world can be counted on 
the fingers of one liand. The French have only one, 
and that was safely in storage, and the suspicion 
grew that the Germans had been making a nocturnal 
reconnaissance. But as the my«terious visitor 
dci>artcd as it came, in the silence of, the darkness 
of the night, no one knows whence it came or 

whither it went. It is easy 
to imagine the jumpy state 
of popular nerves if in a 
period of strained rela¬ 
tions with Germany, for 
instance,’a similar mys¬ 
terious visitation were to 
be reported from Ports¬ 
mouth or Devonport. The 
immense potentialities of 
this new factor in warfare 
are now dimly beginning 
to be realised by the popu¬ 
lar imagination. The 
difficulty of hovering, and 
what has been regarded 
by some as the still more 
insuperable difficulty of 
preventing a sudden up¬ 
ward rush of the balloon 
when an aerial tor])edo 
with two hundred pounds 
of guncotton is suddenly 
launched upon a slumber¬ 
ing ironclad or the pow¬ 
der magazine of a great 
fortress, will be soon over¬ 
come by the ingenuity of 
mankind. 

“the war in the ajr." 

Under these circum¬ 
stances was only 

natural, and indeed in¬ 
evitable, that the imagina¬ 
tive romancer who has inherited the scientific imil^in- 
ation of Jules Verne should have selected aerial warfare 
for the exercise of his ingenious fancy. In the I’a// 
Mall Magazine for January Mr. H. G. Wells begins his 
new' serial entitled “ The War in the Air.” The full 
title of the story is “ The War in the Air, and par¬ 
ticularly how' Mr. Bert Sn:\^llways fared while it 
lasted.” Mr. Bert Smallways is a young man, the 
son of a market gardener, living in the Kentish' 
villHge of Bunhill, six miles from the Crystal Palace. 
He IS a somewhat degraded type of the human being 
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generated in the age of motor-cars,, and developed 
in the atmosphere of petrol. He attains manhood at 
the time when men were beginning to fly. Mr. Wells 
describes how the practice of ballooning became 
so popular that balloons became a serious inconveni¬ 
ence to the inhabitants over whose lawns and gardens 
they emptied their gravel. Everyone began to talk 
of flying, and some began to fly in machines heavier 
than the air, which occasioned disaster. Sometimes 
they smashed the machine, sometimes they smashed 
the aeronauts, usually they smashed both. Then 
there was a slump in flying, and the mono-rail gyro¬ 
scope became the craze for many years. Mono-rail 
cable standards bristle^; all over die country. The 
English Channel had been bridged by a series of 
great Eiflel towers, carrying mono-rail cables at a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet above the waters. 
Then heavy motor-cars began to lun about on a 
couple of wheels, and as if this were not sufficient to 
upset everythirtg Miss Patricia Giddy, a submarine 
prospector, made a discovery of auriferous rocks 
under the sea on the coast of Anglesea which 
rendered seventeen ounces of gold to the ton. Under 
the influence of this strong excitement interest in 
aeroplanes subsided; only to revive again, no one 
knew how or why. The War Departments of the 
world were busy building flying machines, and expec¬ 
tation was on the qui vive^ when suddenly, without 
warning, Mr. Alfred Buttcridge, an Imperial English¬ 
man of Scotch descent, who was living with another 
man^s wife, who was reported to have stolen the secret 
from a dead inventor at Cape Town, appeared with 
the machine which settled the problem of aerial 
navigation. It was a small business-looking machine 
that flew as well as a pigeon. Starting from the 
Crystal Palace at six o’clock one summer morning, he 
circumnavigated London, reached Birmingham at 
half-past ten and Glasgow at one o’clock, returning 
by Manchester, Liverpool and Oxford, and he was 
back at the Crystal Palace in nine hours after he 
started. The following is Mr. Wells’ description of 
this machine of destiny :— 

Mr. BiiUerklge remained in the air altogether for about nine 
hours, and during that lime he flew with the ease and assurance 
of a bild. ITis machine was, however, neither bird-Iikc nor 
butlerfly-like, nor had it the wide, lateral expansion of the 
ordinary aeroplane. The effect upon the observer was rather 
something in nature of a bee or wa^p. Parts of the 
apparatus were+spinning very rapidly, and gave one a hazy 
effect of Iransjment wings ; but parts, including two peculiarly 
cujv(d “ wing-cases if one may borrow a figure from the 
flying beetlc^i—remained expanded stilfly. In the middle was a 
long rounded body like the body of a moth, and on this Mr. 
Bulteridgc could be seen sitting astride, much as a man bestrides 
a horse. The wasp-like resemblance was increased !>y the fact 
that the apparatus flew with a deep booming hum, exactly the 
sound made by a wasp at a window-pane. 

Mr. Buttcridge had no sooner achieved this 
astonishing flight, whitih set the world agog, than he 
• took his machine to pieces and devoted himself to 
prosecuting everybody who refused to pay him the 
bonus offered for the first successful flying machine. 
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He was also interviewed extensively, by the news¬ 
papers, to whom he confided his determination to 
have his mistress recognised as a staipless heroine. 
In his negotiations with the British Government he 
demanded her rehabilitation, in addition to exorbitant 
financial terms. Whatever was the cause, the British 
Government refused to rise to his terms, whereupon 
Mr. Butteridge shakes the dust from off his feet 
against his native land. 

“ I came from the end of ihe earth,” he Siiid, “ bringing my 
Motherland the secret that would give her the empire of the 
world. And what do I gel ? Me paused. “ I am snitfed at by 
elderly mandarins 1 . . . And the woman I love is treated like 
a leper! ^ 

“I am an Imperial Englishman,'’ he went on in a splendid 
outburst, subsequently written into the interview by his own 
hand ; “ but there are limits to the human heart ! There are 
younger nations—living nations ! Nations that do not snore 
and gurgle helplessly in paroxysms of plethora upon beds of 
formality and red tape f There are nations that will not fling 
away the empire of e.arth in order to slight an unknown man 
and insuit a noble woman whose boots they arc not lit to 
unlatch. I'here are nations not blindcfl to Science, not given 
over hand and foot to effete snobocracies and Degenerate Deca- 
ilents. In short, mark, m'j there are other nations I'"* . . . 

The Story breaks off at this point with this vulgar 
bounder Butteridge departing to Berlin or Washing¬ 
ton for the purpose of .selling the secret which carrii'd 
with it the fetnpire of the world fo our rivals. It is to 
be ‘‘ continued in our next.” 

So tnuch for Mr. Wells, w'ho has at least made an 
effective opening for his story, the continuation of 
which will be looked for eagerly next /nonth. 

What AirsHip§ can do in War. 

Mr. Oakley Williams, in the same number of the 
Pall Mall Magazine^ contributes an illustrated article 
on “ The Airship as a Destroyer.” His article is 
very interesting and suggestive. 'The first French 
airship “ Lebaudy I.,” with one hundred successful 
ascents struck a tree stump and collapsed. “ Zeppe¬ 
lin 11.” broke down in mid-air, and a few weeks after 
her first ascent came down with a crash in the heart 
of a forest, where a storm broke her to pieces. 
“ Nulli Secundus” had to have its throat cut to Save 
its life at the Crystal Palace. La Patrie ” has 
sailed away to destruction, leavinglier machinery as a 
souvenir in Ireland. The most interesting part of 
Mr. Williams’s article is the quotation w'hich he 
makes from Major iVoedebeck’s estimate of the use 
that could be made of airships in war time. Major 
Moedebeck is a member of the German Balloon 
Corps, and Mr. Williams declares he is one of the 
sanest and soberest of critics;— 

Me postulates an,“ ideal ” airship able to do 54 kilometres 
(say 35 mile.s) an Iiour, to carry a ten hours* provision of petrol, 
and to r&ise $00 kilogrammes of “fighting ballast*’ torpedoes 
or other <ljsagreeable missiles. At the outbreak of war it will 
be the biuhness of the airship fleet to discover the plan of the 
enemy’s mobilisation as no other spy could do, and hamper them 
by the destruction of telegraph lines. Then it will discover 
the strategy of the enemy’s advance, and disconcert it by 
destroying railways or blowing up bridge.s as occasion may 
arise. Further, the major thinks, if the airship were to accom¬ 
pany the march of the hostile army, and by day and night droj) 
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an occasional bomb aimongfits ranks, tKe^soldier^s nerves might 
be on raw edge long before he had oome within sight of the 
enemy. Further still, it-might make itself felt by an occasional 
dash for the chief depots in the enemy's country, in the amiable 
endeavour to set fire to its stores. 

^ Once the armies are in the field, three main duties fall to the 
airship—reconnaissance, attack, and the harassing of the lines 
of communication. For the purposes of attack it might help to 
decide the issue by devoting its attention to the headquarters 
stiifl', and thereby paralysing, or at any rate seriously interfering 
with, the brain of the ari^y. Further, it should be able to take 
in the rear any batteries in action, and distract the attention of 
their gunners. iThe convoys and supply columns in the rear 
would be at its mercy. It needs little imagination to conceive 
the moral and intellectual damage, quite apart from material 
hurt, w’hich Jan airship, floating over a crowded town, hersidf 
removed above reach of reprisals, scattering explosives impar¬ 
tially, might inflict on the defenders. A couf/le of w'cll-aimed 
torpedoes w^oiiUf without difficulty account for the gas reservoirs 
or electric light w'orks, and add darkness to the horrors of a 
siege. ¥ot the ugly w'ork of incendiarism, more cs|>ecially when 
the fire-brigade stations have been wrecked, the airship has 
peculiar and horrible qualifications, .similarly, by keeping the 
attacking force continuaUy on the move, and by endangering 
their lines of communication and transport, an airship on the 
side of tlie besieged might prove a valuable asset. 

The carrying capacity of any aerostat must be determined by 
its lifting power, and its muniments of w^ar must always serve as 
its fighting ballast. But the ideal airship should be able to 
carry a fighting armament of 500 kilogrammes (say roughly 
something under 10 cwt.), in the shape of light aerial torpedoes 
or other explosives, and she w'ould then in all conscience be ter¬ 
ribly formidable. Majw Mocdebeck is of opinion that at the 
height of anything up tcii 5,000 feel the fire of an airship sliouid 
be effectively aimed, because the aeronaut as he drifts hundreds 
of feet abo\ e has a view of his target such as no gunner could 
hope to obtain. 

Some very ingenious experiments carried out by Colonel 
Templer with the free balloon, before the Hague Convention 
agreed to impose a close season pf five years (it expired in 1^)03) 
on aerial missiles of all sorts, shosved that the effect of explo¬ 
sives dropped from above w'as very drastic. A pilot balloon 
carrying a charge of gun-cotton was launched from a captive 
lialloon and directed to drift with the w'ind over a given target. 
At the right moment the charge w'as drojiped and fired by 
electric current from the captive Ixilloon. The results were said 
to be startling and devastating. 

Dockyards and harbours too lie at the mercy of the airship. 
Moedebcck’.s “ ideal *’ airship, with a speed of thirty-five miles 
an hour, would have the legs of the fastest cruiser afloat, 
unless the vessel, hy clianging her course, threw the forct? 
ofiihc wind against the airship. But an airship may be built for 
/"lOjOGO, and a couple of lucky shots that happened to find 
their billet might ^xll put a Preaduon^^ht to the value of 
;f2,ooo,ooo sterling out of action. Finally, the airship's sor’ 
vices as a scout may well be as useful at sea as they will be on 
land. Sarflos Idumont has left it on record that at a height of 
several hundred feet he could trace the course of a submarine 
travelling a considerable depth unde*’ water, and wholly invisible 

from cither sea or land, 

• 

Thf. Perils of the Airship. 

In the January United Service Magiizine Captain C. 
P. de Boone gi\*es a short history of what has been 
done to conquer the air. This summary is nece.ssarily 
very incDmplete. He mentions therein, .however, 
that in 1899 the Hague Conference prohibited the 
throwing of missiles and explosives from airships or 
balloons foV a period of five years, and then proceeds to 
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say that this agreed term having expired they are no 
longer limited in their action. He does not dppear 
to know that all the Powers excepting France, Russia 
and others agreed at the Conference last year to 
prohibit this throwing of missiles until the next Hague 
Conference met. Captain de Boone does not hcliJ 
us much in setting forth what the airship could do in 
war time. He fails to point out the extreme difficulty 
any such ship would exi)erience in suddenly being 
lightened by the discharge of even the lightest torpedo. 
In a machine lighter than air the bound upwards 
would be groat, and the Heccs.sary manoeuvring into 
position again would be extremely difficult. He does 
mention one interesting item—that a rigid airship of 
the Zeppelin type costs more than twici as much as 
a flexible airship, which can be built for ;^io,ooo. 

Its Different Variety's. 

Mr. Ernest La Rue Jones contributes a copiously 
illustrated article on the Conquest of the Air to the 
January number of the American Review of Reineivs. 
'J'he following definition of the different varieties of 
airships is worth quoting:— 

The gasless type sulxlivides into three—the aeroplane, the 
orthopter or beating-wing machine, and the helicopter or direct- 
lift machine. The aeroplane obtains its lifting capacity by 
being forced against the air by vertical propellers at a speed so 
great that the pressure on the under side, properly inclined, will 
cause it to rise and maintain its course ihroiigli the air, either 
parallel with the earth or at varying angles. The orthopter is 
a close imitation of the bird, wdth flapping wings, but in merely 
Soaring or gliding it would have the attributes of the aeroplane. 
The helicopter, or “ hellish-copter," as its friends jokingly call 
it, depends upon driving efficient horizontal screws or propellers 
at a .speed great enough to pull the machine vertically or 
obliquely into the air. 

He says there are at present only three perfectly 
practical, useful and dirigible balloons, all of which 
are German—the “ Zeppelin,'* the Parseval,” and 
the “Ciross.” The record belongs to the “Zeppe¬ 
lin,” which has attained a .speed of thirty-four miles 
an hour and has covered over 200 miles in an eight 
hours' accent. The “ Patrie ’* is now lost, but the 
French Government has ordered five more airships of 
the same tyjie. The Italian and the Spanish Govern¬ 
ments are both building airships of the gas-bag 
pattern. "J'he author says :— 

The holicopicr, to the laity, seems to be the best type of tlie 
gasless macliiiie. An aeroplane must start with a speed of at 
least twenty-five miles an hour in order to maintain flight, while 
experiments with a model helicopter, with a load of one pound 
to the square foot of surfiice, showed a speed f)f twelve miles an 
hour sufficieiil to maintain the machine in the air. With the 
helii^^pter one can advance at a more speedy angle than with 
the aeroplane, and there is the possibility of Jiovering^t an 
angle within the limits of a comparatively small space ; and the 
angle of descent is sharper. But the drawback to this type is 
the unreliability of the present light motor. With the aeroplane 
the sUqiping of the motor is not disastrous, and a long glide to 
earth can be maile, but with the helicopter the safety of the 
operator depcnd.s at once on the motor going until slopped by 
the operator on landing. ^ 
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. HOW TO IMPROVE THE HUMAN RACE. 

Bv Dr. Alfred Russel Waij.ace. 

There is a very saddening paper in the Fortnightly 
Review, entitled Evolution and Character, by the 
veteran scientist, Dr, A. R. Wallace. It is saddening 
because its main thesis is that mankind has made no 
progress in moral or intellectual character since the 
human race first appeared upon the surface of this 
planet 

NO progress SCNCE the BEtUNNING, 

Here are IJr. Wallace’s most dt pressing conclu¬ 
sions :— 

First, ihiit the general idea that our enormous advances in 
science and conimaiTd over Nature serve as demonstrations of 
our mental superiority to the men of curlier ages, is totolly 
unfounded. Tlic evidence of history and of the earliest monu¬ 
ments alike go to indicate that our intellectual and moral nature 
has not advanced in any perceptible degree. 

THE INTELLECr OF S.WAGKS. 

In the second place, we find tliat the supposed great mental 
inferiority of savages is equally unfounded. The more they are 
sympathetically studied, tlie more they are found to resemble 
ourselves in their iiilierent intellectual powers. Even the so- 
long-despis(*d Australians —almost the lowest in material pro* 
gress—yet show by their complex language, their elaborate 
social regulations, and often by an innate nobility of character, 
indicatioiLS of a very similar inner nature to our own. If they 
possess fewer philosophers ami moralists, they are also free from 
so large a proportion of unbalanced minds—idiots and lunatics 
—as we possess. On the other hand, wc find in the liiglier 
Pacific types, men who, though savages as regards material pro¬ 
gress, are yet generally admitted to bo—physically, intellectually, 
and morally—our equals, if not our .superiors. These we are 
rapidly exterminating through the eficct of our boasted civilisa¬ 
tion 1 

THE MORALS OF THE STONE AGE. 

Thirdly, we have no proof whatever that even the men of the 
Stone age were mentally or morally inferior to oiirselves. The 
case of the Pacific Islanders sliows that simple arts and con¬ 
structions with the absence of written Innguage affords no proof 
of inferiority; while the imdobbled absence of any selective 
power of “survival value ” adeipiatc to the evolution of the 
higher intellectual, lesthctic, and moral faculties—which wc find 
so fully develojKid hi Ancient Jndia, Kgyjir, and (xieece-indi- 
cates that the very earliest men of avIiosc existence we have any 
certain knowledge must havi! possessed these faculties. 

HOW 10 MEND MATfERS. 

But alltiough the human race has not improved 
in a hundred thousand years, Dr. Wallace is hopeful 
that at long last ^.Nve may begin to mendT. The first 
thing to be done is to reform our education, so as to 
make true love of children and sympathy with them the 
first (Qualification of a teacher. 'J'he second is to 
realise the Socialist ideal in order that the law of 
natural selection may have a chance of asserting 
itself in marriage. Dr. AVallace says :— 

The great lesson taught us by this brief exposition of the 
phenomena of character in relation to the known laws of 
organic evolution is this : that our imjierfect himian nature, 
with its almost iiifiiute possibilnics of good and evil, can only 
m^ke a systematic advance througli I lie thoroughly sympatlictic 
and ethical training of every child from infiuicy upwards, com; 
Lined with iiiat pericct freedom of choice in marriage which 


will only be possible when all are economically jequal, and no 
question of social rank or material advantage can have tiie 
slightest infiuence in determining that choice. 

When our workers, our thinkers, our legislators can be per¬ 
suaded to accept these fundamental truths, and make them the 
twin guiding stars of their aspirations and their eftbrts, the 
onward march towards true civilisation will have begun, and for 
the first time in tlie hi.story of mankind,this Character—his very 
lliiinan Nature itself—will be improved by the slow but certain 
action of a pure and beautiful lorm of selection—a selection 
which will act, not through struggle and death, but through 
brotherhood and love. 

TH£ passing of EUROPE’ 

And With It Greater Brii ain ! 

Such are the suggestions roused by Mr. Havelock 
Ellis’s paper in the Albany Rmau on the character 
of the Anglo-Saxon. He observci^ the impression left 
on foreigners by our recent extraordinary oscillations 
from Imperial optimism to decadent despair, from 
Mafcking to 'rariff Tveform pessimism. 

ENGT.AND STABLE—EMPIRE PRECARIOUS. 

The foreign critics whom he (piotes declare 

that the position of England i^ much more stable than that of 
the Phiglish-speaking comiiumilies over ve.i, for ihest? are 
really young peoples with une\pendtd stores of energy, liut ih 
offshoots of a mature race jdanted in a region to which they d 
iH.)l belong, and it is by no means certain that the new coi 
ditions will juove as perinanently favomablo to Anglo-Saxo: 
development as liavc those of England. 

BARBARISM BY URIJANfSATfON. 

The national character lias pa.sscd through many 
transitions. .Before the eighteenth century the lower 
classes were found by foreigners to be indolent and 
unwilling to work. Boutmy suggests there has been 
of late “ the eruption of a new liarbarism.’^ This 
Mr. Ellis finds scarcely the whole truth. Urbanisa¬ 
tion is the greater fact. Urban excitability cjuickens 
our sympathies and promotes urbanity towards what 
is under our eyes, but may develo]) into ferocity 
against a distant foe. 

A BE'ITKR BRITAIN T. A (;RKATER BRITAIN. 

Mr. Ellis urges that a nation cannot in its old age 
repeat the successes of its youth : — 

Hut along other and better lines an immense progress is slill 
open to us. In the woil I of intelligence, of science, of art, of 
social organisation, the cuiii\ition of all that makes hiiiiianily, 
of all that is bound up in tlie complex wa;>rtl in this 

sphere it is slill possible to lead the world, and even to lead the 
world’s rulers, whoever they may jirove to he. 

japan’s WARNIJs'G. ^ 

But our outlook must be more sober;— ' 

And at ihq present moment not only is Great Britain but all 
Europe compelled to realise the growth of a new fpree which 
must incvitald}; check its deveJopnienl. Such a blow to Russia 
at the hands of Asiatics is a blow to the prestige of all Europe, 
a blow from whicli it will perhaps never again. receiver. It is 
far too early to speak of the passing of Europe as a predominant 
world-force. But it would be foolish to hide from ourselves 
that we Europeans have seen a writing on the wall tliat is not 
hard to decipher. 
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is PRAKCE DECAYING? 

A Gloomy View from St. Petersburg.’ 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon, writing 
from St. Petersburg, expresses gloomy misgivings as 
* to the future of France, which are probably an echo 
of opinions current in the Russian capital. Dr. Dillon 
maintains that France is in danger of dwindling to be 
a third-rate Power, and that her effectiveness as an 
ally to Russia is, to Ay the least, open to grave doubt. 
At the root of everything lies the lack of the ft ii tli 
child in the French family which keeps her popula¬ 
tion stationary, while Germany adds to her numbers 
800,000 a year. 

He sees in this the beginning of t+ie end of the 
French natioh. Taxes are so distributed that they 
fall heaviest on large families; children have become 
an expensive luxury. While the pojmlation is sta¬ 
tionary the Budget increases ^ear by year. The 
estimates for 1908 amount to one hundred and sixty 
millions sterling. The taxpayers arc eager to make 
ample provision for themselves, but refuse to provide 
for children to come. Old age pensions, relief for 
maimed workmen, and other measures swallow up 
vast sums, but the Government cannot even find the 
money neccs.sary to print the report of the Commis¬ 
sion appointed to • investigate the sulyect of the 
decrease of the population and the methods by which 
it might be checked. 

'Fhc area of French influence dwindles throughout 
the world, d'wo hur^dred years ago one-third of tlie 
civilised peopfi:!s of the world expressed their thouglits 
in French ; to-day only fifty millions regard French as 
their native tongue, while German is spoken by one 
hundred and fifteen millions. In France there are 
only thirty-nine million people, in Germany sixty-two 
millions :— 

And it must be jjall an<l w«.^nnwood to patriotic Fronclnnen 
to reflect that part of llie ovtaflow populalion of (jennany, as 
well as of Italy .ami Spain, finds a refuge in France, occupyinij 
there the places that oii!3dil of right to belong to the ortsprin*; td 
French parents. The s(\il»oard of the Mediterranean i.s slowly 
b^comini' defraiicised. Already Algeria is more I(alo-S])aiii;di 
tiiiin L'rench. Languedoc, from Niines to Perpignan, is invaded 
by Spaniartls from Catalonia. Italians have found a home in 
the country between Marseilles and Vintemille, while the 
winter resorts of the Cole dWzvir are the haunts of flaxen-haired 
Teutons, 

The efficiency of the Army is being sacrificed to 
the same love of ease and comfort. In future 
reservists will only sacrifice twenty-seven days instead 
of forty-one,' The deputies turned a deaf ear to the 
warning ot the* War M inister, and then struck off 
ninety mjllion francs a year from the military Budget 
for the sal^e of economy at the same time* that they 
had raised their own salaries from nine to fifteen 
thousand franc.s a, year. Their two years* military 
service has produced a deficit of almost fifty thousand 
men; their field artillery is notoriously defective. 

Dr. Dillon concludes with a significant warning 
that Russia may reconsider her relation to France, 


and asks pibintedly .what w’as the meaning pf the 
touching harmony displayed at the Hague ConferenLC 
between Germany and Russia while France remained 
out in the cold. 

As a counterpoise to this very gloomy picture of 
France as seen from St. Petersburg, the National 
Review publishes an article on Greater France by 
Jacques Bardoux. He is as full of confidence as Dr, 
Dillon is full of despair. In twenty years the French 
Republic, he says, has founded a Colonial Empire of 
nearly 9,400,000 square kilometres, inhabited by over 
fifty millions of human beihgs. The trade of Greater 
France with the Mother Counti^ has risen from 470 
million francs in 1887 to 960 millions yi 1899. He 
says that these figures show— 

that, though an old nation, France retains her youth ; though 
vanquished, she is virile ; and that, in spite Sf the melancholy 
catastrophes of 1815 and 1870, and of the impoverishment she 
has suffered at the hands of Imperial adventurers, France still 
aspires to astonish the world in a now birth. Political liberty 
has restored its will-power to the French race. Cf)lonial expan¬ 
sion is luit one of the signs of this joyful and pregnant awaken¬ 
ing. A new era is on the horiz.)n. 

HOW THE FRENCH FIGHT IN MOROCCO. 

Bv Mr. Ashmead-Baktlett. 

'Phe French, according to Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
wlio describes his experiences at Casa Blanca in 
Blackwoody regard the campaign in Morocco as a 
prelude to a war \vith Germany. Falling into the 
spirit of the camp, Mr. Bartlett discusses ihe evidence 
afforded by the fighting he witnessed with a constant 
eye to the future. 

IK WAR HROKE OUT WITH GERMANY. 

According to him the French are very much like 
what they always were. They need to be led, and 
they need to be encouraged by success. He says :— 

If the Frencli Army can find a great chief in whom it has 
confidence, and if it gains any success, however small, at the 
start, it will be certain to give a splendid account of itself. But 
prcliiiiinary tiisasler might lead to serious results. The French 
will probably fight a strictly defensive campaign along the line 
of their chain of fronti«‘r fortresses, and the openingWeeks of 
the war may see a nuniljcr of murderous but indecisive engage¬ 
ments which would speedily convince both countries that the 
only solution of the conflict was an equitable [liiace. The 
French would be quite satisfied with an indecisive campaign : 
their honour would be uphold. 

THE DEFECTS OF FRENCH QIHALITTES, 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett says :— 

llie Army, as a whole, is a most perfect military nu^hinc. 
In fiiet, the French troops give you the impA'ssion of being 
over-trained, too maehinodike, too methodical, and too certain 
in all their movements. Every officer aiul man seems to know 
his exact position on tlie chess-board, and falls into his place as 
if by some natural instinct. The movements of the cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry are always admirably carried out. 'i'his 
perfection of centralisation anti control may be necessary and 
admirable, but it certainly leads lack of initiative on ilie part 
of the units which comprise the whole ; and 1 should say that 
the French Army of to-day is as much hide-l)ound bv forinuk 
and the arithmetic of the drill-book as was our own army 
previous to the South African War. 
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IS LOVE THE LAW,OF LtFE? 

Count Tolstoy*s Challenge. 

I§ love the true law of life ? Count Tolstoy, in an 
address reported in the Fortnightly^ under the title 
“ Love One Another,” maintains that it is, and that it can 
be proved experimentally, like any other scientific truth. 

COUNT TOLSTOY’S PARTING MESSAGli. 

I should like at my leave-taking (at my age every meeting 
with one’s fellows is a leave-taking) briefly to tell you how, in 
my perception, men should live that our life may not be evil and 
bitter, as to the majority of men it now appears, but may be 
what God w'idics and what wc all wish, namely, the blessed and 
glad thing it ought to be. * 

HAPPINESS OF* BODY OR OF SOUL. 

Count Tolst©y declares— 

that the life of men who consider that the life of each one of 
them is in his own body, can only be unhappy. And so it is 
now for all such people. Hut life should not be unhappy. Life 
is given us as a blessing, and such w'e all understand life to be. 
But for life to be a blessing, men must understand that our real 
life is by no means in our body, but in that spirit which lives 
in our body; and that our welfare consists not in pleasing the 
body and doing what it wants, but in doing what the spirit — 
which is one and the same in us and in all men—desires. 

THE TRUE l.AW OF LIFE. 

It is so simple, so clear. You live ; that is, arc born, grow, 
mature, grow old, and then you die. Is it possible that the aim 
of your life can be in yourself? (^‘rtainly not. In I.ove is 
Life. What is to happen ? To love others : one’s neighbours, 
friends, and those who love us? At first it seems that this will 
satisfy the demands of Love ; but all these people are in the 
first place imperlect, and, secondly, they change, and, above 
all, they die. What is one to love? The only answer is: 
Ivove all, love the source of Love, love I.ove, love God. Love, 
not for the sake of the loved one, nor for oneself, but for J.ove’s 
sake. It is only necessary to understand this, and at once all 
the evil of human life disappears, and its meaning becomes clear 
and joyful. 

PROVE IT FOR YOURSEI.F ! 

. Count Tolstoy challenges his hearers to test the 
truth of his assertion by submitting it to a practical 
experiment:— 

To know surely in how far the doctrine of Love is applicable 
—try it I 

Test it. Resolve for a ccrUin period to follow the doctrine 
of Love in all things j to live so as in all things to remember 
first of all, with every man—thief, drunkard, rough officer, ur 
dependent—not to swerve from Love ; that is to say, in the 
business you have with him, to remember his need rather than 
your own. And having so lived for the appointed term, 
ask yourself: Was it luird for you, and have you injured or 
bettered ydur life? And in accord with ilu: result of 
your test, decide whether it is true that the practice 
of I.ove gives wdfiire in life, or whifthcr th^t is so »>nly 
in words. Test tlifs : try, instead of returning the offender 
evil for evil, instead of condemning behind liis back a man 
who lives badly, an<1 so on—instead of all this, try to respond 
to evil 4vith go kI, and say no evil of any man. Treat not even 
a cow or a dog hhishly, but treat them kirally and affccthmalcly, 
and live in this way for a day, or two, or nK)re, as an experi¬ 
ment, and compare the state of your soul with what it was 
before. Make the experiment, and you will see how, instead of 
e surly, angry, and deprcsserl condilion, you will be bright, 
merry, and joyous. Live thus for a second and a third week, 
and you wdll see how your spiritual ghulness will ever grow and 
grow, and not only will your w©rk not fall into disorder, it will 
but prosper morr* and more. 

Only try tliis, dear brothers, and you wdll sec that the doctrine 
of Love is not a matter of mere w'ords, but is a reality—the 
nearest, most intelligible and necessary reality. 
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WHY NO NOBEL' PRIZES FOR«TOLSTOY? 

In Ihe Grande Reime Etienne. Avehard has an 
article on the Nobel Prize and the Swedish Academy, 
in which he endeavours to show that tfie Swedish 
Academy or jury chosen by Nobel to award the prize 
transgresses every >car what one has a right to regard 
as the certain intentions of the generous founder. 
Pie says it is impossible to consider NobeFs ideas 
and the strange interpretation thay have received by 
the Swedish Academy without recognising a striking 
proof that the donor was in ignorance of the literary 
spirit of the jury which he chose. If he could have 
been told, for instance, that in his name every precau¬ 
tion would be tOiken to exclude from the literary prize 
taree of the chief contemporary masters of thought and 
literature—namely, Ibsen, Tolstoy, and Zola—he w'ould 
undoubtedly have preferred to suppress the prize rather 
than consent to such interpretation of his wishes. 
The placing on the “ Index” of thesp three great writers 
nevertheless was deliberate, and Ibsen and Zola have 
died without receiving the prize, and Tolstoy will also 
die without receiving it. An Anatole France in 
France, a Strindberg in Sweden, and many others 
w'ho have merited it, no matter what their talent may 
be, are also excluded in advance from the competi¬ 
tion. And what is the reason of such ostracism? 
The writer answers, the good pleasyre of the Swedish 
Academy. He protests against the choice of Sully- 
Prudhomme wdiilc Tolstoy was ignored, and names 
all the other writers who have since lieen crowned to 
show that there has been no desire to repair the 
scandalous injustice to Tolsb^y. 

Henry Bordeaux has a literary study of the work 
oP Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the second December 
number of the Correspondafit^ from which it would 
seem M. Bordeaux imagines that Rudyard Kipling 
was awarded the peace prize by the Norwegians 
instead of the literary prize by the Swedes. 


Present Strength of the British Fleet. 

Mr. Archibald S. ITcrd, WTiting in the Fort- 
fiightly ReineiLf on the present eftective strength of the 
British Navy, declares :— ^ 

The solid fact for the people of the Eivipire is tliat the Navy 
was never su slronc^ as to-day both actually and relatively to 
other fleets, that it was fM ver before nr;raiuserl as tfrieieiilly for 
war, and that the Board of Admiralty is united. 

In comparison with ten years ago there are mory than twice 
as many ships in commission, each one organised fiir war and 
the centre of war training. In the period no Power hai> made as 
great progress. In jdapj of eight armoured ships either at the 
home ports or in British waters during only a portion of the 
year, we have always in British waters twenty-six “battleships, 
fifteen armoured cruisers, thirteen protected cruisers, and fifiy- 
four destroyers, besides submarines, accompanied by all atten¬ 
dant auxiliary vessels ; sui>porting this first line are six battle- 
sliips, twenty-tV'o cruisers, and upward of 140 torjiedo craft 
“-torpedo gun-boats, torpedo-boat deslioy'ers, torticdo-ljoats 
and sul>marines—all of them furnished with commanding 
oflieers and all the essential officers and men who live on board 
and requiring only the least skilled ratings to lie embarked at 
a couple of hours’ notice to place them absolutely on a war 
footing. 
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Leading Articles 

WHAT-TOvDO WITH TH^ RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Llovd . George’s settlement of the dispute 
between railway owners and railway workers has by 
no means disposed of the larger questions w^hich that 
dispute awakened. Working men are hearing that as 
* a result of the State-ownership recently adopted in 
Italy, railway employees are practically a privileged 
class, with higher wages, an eight or nine hour work¬ 
ing day, old age pensions, and other advantages. 
Business meq, as wTll be seen below, are angrily 
exclaiming against the waste and w^anton extrava¬ 
gance of the present “competitive” system. From 
current magazines one or two papers may be cited, 

(i) Nationalisation a Brilliaijt Success. 

In the EA?nomic Journal Professor Gustav Cohn 
draws attention to the magnificent results of national¬ 
isation in Prussia. He recounts tfie effort made after 
the foundation of the German Empire to consolidate 
all the railways in G^jrmany into one Imperial system, 
an effort which was wTCckedon local “ particularism.” 
But the effort succeeded so far as Prussia was con¬ 
cerned :— 

These railways were acquired by the Prussian (lovcrnnienl in 
iSSo l>y an arrangement which was absolutely voluntary on both 
sides, and at a price which not only agreed with the market 
price, but even left the shareholders a considerable margin of 
profit. • • 

'Phere were many*fears as to the result. But:— 

Since the year 1SS2 the revenue earned by llic Prussian Stale, 
railways has not only sufficed to pay the interest on the capital 
and wipe out the debt, but, over and above this, has yielded a 
surplus which ho# remained at the <lisposal of the Government 
for other national expt:n>e5. The figure of this annual .sui|)lus 
has steadily increased from ;^l,dlx),ooo in the years iS82 'iSS7 
to /‘23,ooo,cxx> in 1905, and in the PiKlget of 1907 it is esti¬ 
mated at 30,000,000 (59i,cx)0,ooo marks). This amounts to 
very little Jess than three times the yield of the Prussian income- 
tax, or more than double the income and property-taxes taken 
together (/* 13,000,000;). ^’et those two arc still tlie cardinal 
points of the l*russian fi.scal s)'stem, and so long as the railway 
surplus played no very important part, until 1887, financiers 
were completely dependent ('n their productivity. The situation 
has l)een changed since 1S90, when the railways began to con¬ 
tribute sums of from four to live millions to the national exche¬ 
quer. Since then the figures have rapidly increased (in 1897 
tlie surplus was ten millions), so that the grand total for liic 
years 18S2-1907 amounts to about 260,000,000. 

The rates hav? been lowered, the service improved, 
and the public generally benefited. 

(2) The Extravagance of Private Ownership. 

In the Financial Rmew vf Rroiews Mr. W. J. 
Stevens writes on British railway extravagance. He 
takes as a specimen the Great Western Railway. 
Its system, be admits, is managed with much skill 
and enterprise, and from the public point of view is 
in many respects a marvel of organisation and 
etficiencj* But, he goes on :— • 

It suffers • from the glarin" defect of extravagance in all 
directions. Kemarkably satisfactory expansion been shown 
in gross receipts, but the additions have barely sufficed ti; meet 
extra expenditure on revenue account, leaving the large extra 
capital charges to be met mainly at the expense of the Ordinary 
stockholders. The notoriety which the company has secured 
for a spurious form of “enterprise** has cost the shareholders 
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millions, Mijp-a-miniitc expresses ; non-slop trains; rail and 
road motor cars ; excessively cheap excursion fares ; corridor 
trains ; dining, luncheon, breakfast and sleeping cars aJ lib. ; 
the opening up of a complete new' Irish route, including new 
harbours and steamboat services—these and a host of other 
things have been introduced by the Great Western, al)soliitely 
regardless of expense, and with little or no regard for share¬ 
holders^ interests. To carry out this reckless policy the whole 
system is being more or less duplicated with new lines, only 
rendered necessary by the prevailing mania of the management 
to run the trains from Paddington to the extremities of the 
system at sixty miles an hour. As a consequence the capital 
expenditure of the Great Western Railway has for several years 
been on a more lavish scale than that of any other railway, and 
it remains so to-day. • 

Mr. Stevens proceeds with hfs indictment;— 

I'he capital expenditure has been largely directed to shorten 
existing routes and so capture traffic belonging to other com¬ 
panies. The new route to Ireland 7.7V? E'ishguard and Rosslare, 
tlie construction of the Great Central and C^rcat Western joint 
lines between Northolt, High W ycombe and Grendon Under¬ 
wood, the new Soutli Wales direct line, the Castle Cary and 
Langj)orl, the Ashendon and Aynho, the (Mieltenham and 
Iloneybourne, the Birmingham and North Warwick, the Wind¬ 
sor and Ascot, and various other lines constructed or construct¬ 
ing, were not designed to meet public demands for new facilities 
or to open up new districts, but to tap traffic conveyed by the 
North-Western to Ireland, and to Birmingham, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton and the North ; and to compete more effectively with tlie 
South-WT*stern to Exeter, Plymouth and Cornwall, and even for 
the Ascot traffic. Most of these lines not only do not open up 
any new sources of traffic wortli securing, but they duplicate 
existing routes of the Great Western itself. This company has 
not hesitated to incur many millions of ciipital expenditure 
which have merely reduced the profit derived from its existing 
lines for the sake of filching a part of the traffic already within 
the legitimate sphere of a competitor. 

Mr. Stevens mentions the interesting lact that the 
employees of the Great Western and the shareholders 
of the Great Western are almost equal in number; 
both figure out at about 70,000. Every separate 
employee thus carries a shareholder on his back. 

Four Equal to Five. 

Here is a pretty puzzle, which I came across in the 
Expoiitory Times, of all the places in the world, 
supplied by James Ferguson, Brandon, Hamilton ;— 
16 - 36 = 25-45 

i 6 - 3 f- + ^.'= 25 - 4 S + ‘’}; 

4 , 4 

now x’ — ZAy +J'* = (w — r)* 



4 = S- 

Accordingly two ami two make /tve a.s well as four. 

In Pearson's Magazine certain people have been 
asked to give their views on “ royal roads to health.” 
The sum of wlrat they all say is : fresh air, e.\ercise, 
and moderation in all things, hut especially in food 
and drink. Some are for Sandow exercises, some for 
Jiu-jitsu, but all advise not only exercises but exer¬ 
cise. Sir Charles Santley is alone in recommending 
a tonic from time to time; and the best tonic ho 
knows is a blow on the ocean. 
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OUR RAILWAY HEN. 

Mr. Ct. J. Wardtk, M.P., contributes to London a 
very interesting sketch of the railway workers of 
England. He reckons thnt 4 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion of the British Isles are eilher railway men, or 
dependent on railway men for a living. lie reckons 
the total nuiiiber of ordinary employees of the railway 
companies at about 600,000, one half of whom are 
artisans, painters, plumbers, upholsterers, blacksmiths, 
signal-fitters, etc., and the other half engaged in the 
actual work of transportation. His facts may be 
tabulated thus:— 
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> J 

to 28 

8 

Locomotive srafl'; 
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Firemen . 
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to 25 
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10 

Guards, pa.ss. nj^er 

7/>oo 

30 

to 30 

10 

M goods . 

Signalmen . 

15,000 

31 

•0 35 

10 


10 

to 33, 

81012 

Platelviyers . 


17 

to 37 


CleritM 1 st.'i fT : 

65,(.KK,t 




Booking clerks. 


7/s to 35/0 



Mr, Wardle thinks the chief disadvantages of railway 
life are long and irregular hours for large numbers of 
the men, and small wages for the remainder, 'liie ad¬ 
vantages are fairly permanent employment, sick funds, 
pension funds for some classes, cheap travelling for 
themselves and their families up to a certain age, and 
in a few cases cottages and gardens provided. 

Mr. G. A. Seakin gives a racy account in the Royal 
of a day in the life of a guard. 


. JOHN STUART MILL ON SOCIAL FREEDOM. 

Thr conclusion of a hitherto unpublished essay by 
John Stuart Mill on .Social Freedom appears in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Review for Michaelmas term. 
One essential paragra]>h may be quoted on free 
organisation . 

The gnind ]iroblcm of society—the greatest possible incren.sc 
of power, wiili the ^east possible sacrifice of in<livi(liiality. The 
problem actually solved is most frequently the converse-^tlic 
greatest possil)lc sacrifice of individuality, with the least possible 
increase of priwcr. 

The greaPprobh'in of free organisation is the art of chpcsiuir 
leaders —of.rccognising .superior wisdean in others. Moral char¬ 
acteristics needc<l for the exercise of this gift —nbsepce of egotism 
or self-worship, of excessive love of admiration or notorictv—of 
trutlifulncss and of moral sym]»athy. 'J’he moral conditions of 
free organisation may lx- brought about in all men l)y culture— 
free organisation itself affords this cuiturc. The germ of trfie 
society, wIhmi onffe formed, has the ])owcr of growth liy as.simi- 
lation of contiguous masses. (“ 'J'he kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven,” etc.) 

It ends with a characteristically modest note, in 
which the great author says that he feels some temp¬ 
tation to attempt a somewhat elaborate essay on 
"The Province of Civil Slovernment,” having parti¬ 
cular reference to the " Voluntaryist,” “/aisstr /airc," 
and " Manchester ” schools, “ but I have strong 
doubts a* to my ^.apacity for the task.” 


"A CHALLEI^GE TO SOCIALISM.'’ 

Who Rkally Creatk Surplus W-RAi.rH ? 

Dr. J. Beatty Crozier opens a debate with Mr 
Blatchford in the Fortnightly Review for January. He 
entitles his paper “ A Challenge to Socialism.” His 
chief point is that the source of surplus wealth is not 
labour, but machinery, and that if justice is to be the 
basis of its distribution, it is the inventors and 
scientists and discoverers who otight to have the 
greatest share :— 

The sim])lc truth is, that all the really great things that make 
the civilisation of the world in every dcparlmenl of life are the 
outcome and results of the hrains of a small number of “great 
men,” who in each generation can (when an inventory is taken 
in the reLros])ect) lie eoiujled ahiu^st on one’s fingers ; and for 
the great masses of men of whatever slati<m to ^k-ny it, mini- 
nn.se it, or pretend not to see it, is an organised h)q>oerisy. 
If each man gets economically precisely that share of the 
surplus of wealth which he lias jirodncetl, neillier iiion* nor less 
—then they will have to folk)\v Mr. Carnegie in llie .apportion¬ 
ing of what lliis ide.al jusliec dranands ; and the division will 
have to go in a descending ratio : lire lioirs sliaro tailing to the 
scientists and inventors, wl have discovered ihe laws of Naliirt? 
ami devised the maclnnc a less amount to the organising 
capiialists ; still less to the >llalerals, the organising fiiKincicrs ; 
and so on with the ic.-vl, in descending dtrgiee. Jhii wli 
then, would their clients he- the great mas.st:.s of the working 
population ? With a little mnrr! corn/bri, perhaps, but, on the 
whole, much where they arc tivday ! If the Socialists will 
insist on their ecojjomle justice ns tinr be-al| and end-all. I .shall 
continue to hold a brief for the really “great men” of the 
economic w'orkl—the scientists, discoverers, and inventors as 
being the real dispossessed, disinlieriled, aird ( xph>il(‘d ; and not 
for the vast miscellaneous mulliiude.s of ordinary working men. 


ECONOMICS OF A MINIMUM W^GE. 

Piuu-KssoR H. B, Id'.ES •Smith in the Kconomic 
Journal writes on economic theory and propo.sals for 
a legal minimum wage. Froi)osars to deal with eaeh 
trade separately, as in Victoria, involve (i) a fall in 
the wages of the more highly paid lal)0urers; or 
(3) an increase in the price of the commodity: or 
a fall in profits. 'J’he first is least likely to happen. 
’I'he second might cover tite increased wage, hut 
w’ould diminish the demand, '['he c.apital hitherto 
employed in this form of production will go else-, 
where, and the labour will l)c diverted elsewhere or^ 
flung out of occu|xition. In the thirty case property 
and business management will go el.sewhere. Labour, 
again, will he diverted or unemployed. 

Ihe second propxrsal, that of a general minimum 
inij)0.sed on all trades tpgetlier, will, the Professor 
shows, also lead directly and indirectly tojvards tlje 
increa.se of tmemployment. “ In many sweated 
trades it is only by it.s very cheapness that the labour 
can hold its own against the comiJetitjon of capital, 
represented chiefly by machinery in factories. If, 
therefore, the cost of the labour is rai.scd, the tendency 
will be for Its place to be taken by capital.” 

The Professor concludes that pure theory does not 
condemn the projxisal for a minimum wage. It 
tticrely indicates that it will develop another jiroblem, 
and that therefore plans for grappling with unemploy¬ 
ment are required to complete the scheme for a legal 
inimmum wage. 





L^ADING Articles 

THE ABnrj^ OF THE* REVOLUTION, 

And -Its vSf.ven Mhxion Soldiers. 

Jack London contributes to the Contemporary 
Ranew a oliaracteristic article entitled “ Revolution.” 
He says:— 

In Crerniany there are 3,ooo,cx)0 men who bof^in their letters 
“ Hear ComriKlc,” and end them, “ Yours for llio Kcvoliition ’ ; 
in France, l,cxx),000 men ; in Austria, 800,000 men ; in Russia, 
400,000 men ; in Belgium, 300,000 men ; in Italy, 250,000 
men ; in Kn^laiid loo,<loo men \ in Switzerland, 100,000 men ; 
in Denmark, 35,000 men ; in Svv«:den, 50,000 men ; in IloJJantl, 
40,000 men ; in Spain, 30,000 men, eiinirades all, and revolii- 
lionists. 

These arc numbers which dwarf the grand armies of Nap»ilc‘on 
and Xerxes. They compose, when the roll is called, an army 
of 7,000,000 men, who, in accordance witli the conditions of 
to-day, are lighting with all their might for the conquest of the 
Wealth of the world and for tlie complete overthrow of existing 
society. 

REVOLUTION AS COMRADE OF CIVILIZATION. 

He glories in the fact that and his comrades arc 
Revolutionists, wh©, in Russia, do not stick at assas¬ 
sination. As fast as a country becomes civilised the 
revolution fastens uyion it. In the United States in 
1888 there were only 2,068 Socialist votes ; in 1904 
they had ri.sen to 435,000, and that in spite of a lime 
of unpreredented prosperity. 'The revolutionist is no 
starved and diseased slave in the shambles; he is, in 
the main, a heart^^, Avell-fed working-man. He sees 
the shambles waiting for him and his children, and 
declines to descend. All the world over it is a 
working-class revolt ; the great middle class is 
perishing, having become a great anomaly in the 
social struggle. The cause of the revolution, Jack 
T.ondon says, is to l)C found in the fact that the 
ca])italist class has hitherto managed society, and 
has failed deplorably, ignobly, horribly. 'The result 

is, the state of society is distinctly worse than that 
enjoyed by the cave-men in prehistoric times. 

ailL INKKRNf) THAT IS. 

In the Ibiited Stales there are 10,000,000 people 
who, because they cannot get enough to cat, are 
perishing, dying, body and soul, living miserably, and 
ilying slowly. No cave-man ever starved as chroni¬ 
cally as they starve, ever slept as vilely as they sleep, 
ever festered Afiih rottenness and disease as they 
fester, nor ever toiled as hard, and for as long hours 
as they* toil. In the City of New York 
children go hungry to school every morning. What 
is true of the United States iS true of all the civilised 
world. Man's efficiency tor* food-getting and shelter- 
getting has increased a thousand-fold since the days 
of the Gaverinan. Machinery has multiplied its capa¬ 
city for producric.^n at least a thousand-fold. How is 

it, then, tfiat the social system produced such evil 

results ?• • 

•THE PARADISE THAT MIGHT RE. 

Jack London maintains it is because under the 
capitalist ’ system' the management is prodigiously 
wasteful 

With the natural resources of the world, ihc machinery 
already invenlccl, a rational organisation of production and 
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dislriljution,#nd an equally rational elimination of waste, the 
able-bodied w’orkers would not have to labour more than two 
or three hours per day to feed everybody, clothe everybody, 
house everybody, educate cve^rybody, and give a fair tneasiire 
of little luxuries to everybody, 'riierc w’ould be no more 
material want and wretchedmss, no more children toiling out 
ll)eir lives, no more men and women and babes living like 
beasts and dying like beasts., 

But in place of this the capitalist class has made a 
.shambles of civilisation ; the Avorking class is now 
almit to try its hand. Its intention is to destroy 
present-day society, and to lake possession of the 
world Avith all its wealtl^ and machinery and govern¬ 
ments. Against the revolution, Jack London main¬ 
tains, capitalism is powerless. 'The revolution is here, 
now. Stop it Avho can. * 

Wra.i^s DOAVN on Marx. 

• 

Much more serious than the somewhat Avild rhodo- 
montade of Jack London is tlie scries of papers which 
Mr. H. Cr. Vv^ells is contributing to the Grand Ma^a- 
zine, entitled “ Now Worlds for ()ld.” In the January 
number we have the ninth instalment, entitled 
“Socialism a Developing Doctrine.” It is chiefly 
devoted to an exposition and criticism of Marx's pro¬ 
gramme. ]\Iar\ and the early xMarxists were and arc 
negligent of the necessities of government and crude 
in their notions of class action. Marx’s programme 
diagnoses a disease admirably, and then suggests 
rather an incantation than a plausible remedy. Men 
of public affairs, of business or social experience, do 
not believe in the mystical wisdom of the peoi>lc, and 
find no satisfactory promise of a niille’iiuum in any¬ 
thing Marx foretold. Mr. Wells pleads for conceiA- 
trated intention and set resolve in order that Socialism 
may be attained not by fate, but by will. 

In the Westminster Review for January are published 
some iuteresting letters by Richard Cobden on Secular 
Education. Mrs. E!my continues her invaluable 
chronifjue of the struggle for justice b(.;tween the 
sexes; and Lucy (Gardner Paget, in an article entitled 
“ Nemesis,” prophesies that as motherhood is the 
Iirimary and fatherhood but the adjunctive cause, man 
must, in matters api)ertaining to the health of the 
race, do as the mother directs or perish. 

The CJinrchman contains an article on* a parish 
where the scene of one of the best novels of 1907 
was laid—Lydford, Dartmoor—the sf'ene of much of 
Mr. Eden Philljiotts’ “ 'The WhirlAAUnd.” From 
civil point of view, Whalley, Lancasliire, is the 
largest parish in England; but from aii ecclesiJstii'al 
IKiint of view Lydford, Devonshire, is the largest. 
Its being very badly off for roads makes it most 
difficult to work. Lydford, which is only a village 
now', was in the eleventh century rated in I.)ome.S’ 
day Book as of equal value with London ; but now 
the population of the parh^i is beginning steadily to 
increase again, doctors having found out that it lias 
air and climate as good as any in ilic BritisTi 
Tslands. 
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INSU^AKCE AGAINS’T UNEM^LOYHEITT. 

Mr. T. Good, in the Wi^rlits Work^ replies in the 
January number to various objections that have been 
made to his paper, which was published in the Octo¬ 
ber number of the magazine. Mr. Good replies to 
the objection that by this scheme he taxes industry 
to support idleness. He maintains that the efficient 
and industrious are already taxed in many ways for 
the maintenance of the idle, and that under modern 
conditions it is not always the good man who is in 
regular employment, nor is it the bad man that is out 
of work. As to the objection that his scheme involves 
the taxing of employers* he says that there would 
be ample compeasation for the monc} s|>ent in taxes 
by the.increase of industrial efficiency brought about 
by keeping the wolf from the doors of the unemployed. 
He would also lessen the taxes by suggesting that, 
with every unemployed worker receiving the ben<*fics 
of this proposed scheme, the payments at jiresent n>ade 
under the Workmen*s Compensation Act to injured 
workmen be reduced by half. The objection that it 
would encourage idleness he dismisses by asserting 
that the scheme would extirpate the curse of indis¬ 
criminate charity, and the professional beggar and 
confirmed idler would receive very little encourage¬ 
ment. He will have to work and pay his insurance 
premium, or else go hungry. 

Hovy TO WORK rr. 

Mr. Good suggests that the sum obtained should be 
administered through the Post Office. He says ; - 

The postmaster in each district, or an official under the ijosL- 
niaster, should appoint special collectors to visit every employer 
and dra.v the premiums—the worker’s share of the premium to 
])e deducied from his wages, and duly crcciited, aloni; wiiij the 
employer’s share, in a contribution book. The w orknian, when 
unemployed, should I>e required to enter his name in a lep^ister 
at the nearest post-office daily, or sup]>ly other saiisfaciorv evi- 
dcnce of uncm|)loymcnt, and the benefit payments sliou!<l be 
made at his home, by an official who could satisfy lumself as to 
the number of the man’s dependents an l other matters. The 
paymerits (less contribiilions deducted) should be made to every 
idle person except prisoners and indoor paupers—not only to the 
unemployed workman, but also to the a^ed, ilu; sick, and liie 
infirm. 

I suggest that the payments be made daily—every working 
day ; that each unemployed female w'orker (wagt-carning 
worker) shouhl be entitled to 8d. per day—4s. per,vv.:‘ck ; that 
each male worker without dependents be entitled to is. ))er day 
when unemployed ; that each man with dependents be gra*nt.cd 
lod. per^day for himself, 6d. per day for his wife or hous(#^ 
keeper, and id. pt^f day for each cliild —tb .1 would be 9s. per 
week for a married man with two children. 

WHAT WOULD IT COST? 

*How much money would be required annually to carry out 
this sclierne ? I estimate that, on the average, for every loo 
men working there will be 15 unemployed—if io, 0 {X),ooo wage- 
earners are at work in tl*e UnileePKingdom just now, there will 
be l^i^oo.ooo idle. Of this million and a half, I calculate that 
l,OOo,u>o will be men wdth, on the average, three dependents 
—a wife and tw^c children; that 400,000 will be youths, or * 
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single men ; and that 100,oocJ will be females.a I arrive, there¬ 
fore, at the following figures :-r- 

Per Year, 

1,000,000 unemployed at an average of 9s. pet 

week .j^it3,400,ooo 

400,000 unemployed at an average of 6s. per week 6,240,000 
100,000 unemployed at an average of 4s, per week 1,040,000 

Cost of claims. . ^0,680,000 

Add 10 per cent, for administration 3,068,000 

Total ..? . • >i!; 33.748.«» 

HOW TO KIND THE MONEY. 

How is this sum to be raised ? Mr. Good proposes 
that each of the (say) 11,500,000 workers, employed 
and unemployed, be compelled to contribute id. per 
day, or 6d. ]x;r week, to the fund ; that those who pay 
the w’ages of the 10,000,000 working—that is, the em¬ 
ployers—contribute id. per day, or 6d. per week, for 
every worker they employ, and th.Tt the balance, or 
deficit, be granted by the^ State. This would mean— 

• Per Year. 

ConlrilMitions from 11,500,000 persons insured at 

premiums of id. per day .. ... ... . . 14,950,000 

PrtMiiiiims from employ t< nr rate of id. per day 

for each of the 10,000,000 workers employed ... 13.01)0,000 

State contribution .. ... ... ... ... 5,798,000 

Total . ;C33.74^^.000 

Swadeshi and Tariff Reform. 

Sir Ropkr LKTiiniUDaK, writing in the Asiatic 
Quarterly /tV?7^74’^ .seems to imagine that it is possible 
to exploit the Swadeshi movement in India into a 
reinforcement for Tariff Reform. But whit Swadeshi 
means is Indian goods for tho^ Indians, and Sir Roper 
is walking in a vain show if he imagines the advocates 
of native Indian goods are willing to favour British 
imports. The Briti.sh producer is their most formid¬ 
able competitor. The others foreigners do not count 
much. 

Mr. H. P. Ghose, writing on the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution in India in East ami West for December, 
says:— 

It is idle to deny that the Swadeshi niovemont leans a little 
on the side of Protection —inasmuch as value and quality being 
e(|'ial, or almost equal, it advocates the preference of indigfuuMis 
|»roducts to imported goods. J'lngland has iu)t*been slow to uv“ 
Protection to safeguard the interest of her industries. Anri even 
now .some of her politicians are advertising Prutecliqn as a 
panacea for all .sorts of industrial distemper. 

The Scottish Historical Jteviav, a new scrips of the 
Scottish Antigtcary, and naturally of special rather 
than general interest, contains an article by the late 
Rev. j. G. Campbell on “The .Greei? Island”—a 
traditional island in the Hebrides, submefged by 
enchantments, w'here the inhabitants continue, living 
as formerly, and which will yet become visible and 
accessible. Traditions regarding its exact position 
vary much, each locality placing it near it.self.' Some 
of the traditions and tales the writer has collected in 
his article. Much of the Ra'ieiv is taken up with 
notices of books. 
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• « 

OLD'aG^ PENSIONS: pros AND CONS. 

Mr. Asquith’s promise to deal with Old Age 
Pensions this Session has led to a good deal of anti¬ 
cipatory Comment in the January magazines. It is 
worth noting that in the whole course of the agitation 
the magazines have had very few articles on Pensions. 
There have been a hundred articles on triflingfpro- 
posals of reform and a thousand on the ebbs and 
flows of foreign policy for one on this admittedly 
colossal reform. The movement has evidently derived 
its dynamic from sources other than magazinedom. 
The following extracts express the various points of 
view from which the question is approached this 
month :— • 

• Accept Pensions and Perish. 

It ; (lifficull to undcrstaiul the nionstrons recklessness of oi 
present governors. must surely, in their levity, realise tl 

danger and wickedness of their .schemes. Old age pensions, 
truth, arc the base of a vast pyrafliid of bribery. "Idic citizen, 
whatever his career,to be the recipient of doles, and in return 
he will confirm the Radicals in the tenure of their t)}!ices for 
life. The same bribe is offered to Knglishmcn which was 
offered to the Athenians ; and if it be accepted England will 
perisb, as Athens perisheil, of self-interest and lack of poftriotisin. 

. JHackwooJ. 

Empire versus Oi.d Age Pensions. 

The Universal Pension scheme would cost twenty-tw*) 
millions. It is a large sum. Ihii the colossal crime and fully 
cjf the li >er War coTiverted me to Old-Age Pensions, th<t cost of 
which I ha«i up to tliat lime regarded as proliibitive. A few 
months ago the military correspondent of the '/'imex poinieii out 
that if we did not liold India, Egypt anil South Africa, “ we 
could have a cheap short-service army and might knock ten or 
twenty millii^is oif our Esiimates.’* So, if workmen cani'.ol get 
a goofl Pension scheme they may see what stands in the way of 
it.—Professor E. S. HEEsr.win the Pjsilivisf 

T'o Cost 13] Millions. 

Mr. Harold Spender in the Coutemfyorary Rev'u'io 
airily dismisses the demand for universal pensions as 
a cry of the Labour extremists, not to be taken 
seriously, quke forgetting apparently that both Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer have 
adopted it. He suggests certain modifications of the 
Chaplin scheme, and estimates that an Old Age 
Pension could be given to every person over 65 so 
qualified for ^13,500,000. Mr. Spender persists in 
calling the R#. Hon. Chas. Booth Sir Charles Booth. 
'Phe title is more than deserved, but Mr. Spender 
should scarcely forestall His Majesty the King. 

“THE FALLACIES OF COLLECTIVISM/* 

• Mr. a. J. l^ENTY writes under this head in the 
Albany an article which may give Collectivists to 
think. He grants that Collectivism as a criticism of 
commercial competition is sound. But he questions 
the common belief that industry will more and more 
pass under Trusts and then be nationalised. Tiusts, 
he marntains, prevail only where mechanism is all 
important and markets are universal ;* they do not 
extend 'to indu^ries dependent on local markets or 
taste. In Paris, where productive taste has its home, 
the operatives employed in very small workshops are 
nearly twice the number of operatives employed in 
large establishments. Mr. Penty points out in effect 
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that mufiicipal Collectivism is but municipal Capi- 
talism. He argues, why should municipal dwellings 
be expected to yield profit when no one expects a 
municipal Art gallery to yield profit ? Yet Art shown 
in municipal dwellings would do more for the artistic 
education of the town than Art galleries would. He 
insists ;— 

So long as we continue to accept the present principle of 
finance—that all capital should produce interest—and to hartioiir 
the utilitarian fallacy that expenditure upon Art is a dead loss 
to tlie community, the over-capitalisation of industry must tenil 
to increase. The fundamevlal fact is that so long as the ])resent 
principles of finance remain unchijllenged, the mere transference 
of capital from ])rivate to public ownership can have no appre¬ 
ciable effect on the problem, since a public l^ody accepting these 
theories must, like a private maiiulacturer, put the interests of 
ca])itaJ before the interests of life—and between these two there 
is eternal conflict. ^ 

He concludes with this positive suggestion :— 

Not, then, the nationalisation of industry, but the transference 
of the control of industry back from the hands of the financier 
to those of the crafisnian, must be the aim of the social re¬ 
former ; and as this change is ultimately dependent upon suih 
things as the recovery of a more scrupulous sense of honesty iii 
respect to our trade relationships, the restoration of living 
traditions of handicraft, ami the emergence of nobler conceptions 
of life in general, the solution of the j)roblem of industrialism is 
evidently a much larger order than the Collectivist has liitherto 
been aceustometl to su|»j)ose. 


“WHY MY ‘CHRISTIAN* IS SUCH A SUCCESS/* 

Mr. Hall Caine publishes his play The Chris¬ 
tian ” in the Grand Maf^azinc^ and prefaces it by a 
couple of pages, in which he explains, without a 
particle of pride or vanity, the three facts which in 
his opinion have enabled bis drama to reach the great 
masses of the people :— 

The first of the facts which contribute to the success of tlie 
play is that it presents a yiicture of a poor girl of good character 
and excellent talents who is trying to emancipate herself from a 
condition of dependcncir on her overburdened family and to 
make her living by her own exertions. Because there arc 
thousands of girls in lAuidon who are doing that every day, 
the play which presents the [deture of one such girl going 
through her latter slriigglc and coming out pure, after being 
tried in the fire and tested, was perfectly certain of a wide 
appeal. 

The second of the facts which contribute to the success of 
“The Christian” is that it presents a picture of the “ woman 
of the under-world ” as a pc^or creature who has been beaten in 
the baule of life, a girl of good and generally tender heart who 
finds herself in a blind alley of iron walls, from which it is 
almost impossible that she should escape. It was not a matttrr 
for surprise That a play presenting a picture so unfamiliar yet so 
inanifesily irueshouhl awaken and perhaj* alarm the conscience 
of a large section of the public. 

• The third of the facts which contribute to the juccess of 
“ The Christian ” is that the author has been neither afraid nor 
ashamed to present the portrait of a manly fellow who is capable 
of real enthusiasm, a man who is prepared to put a.side every 
selfish aim for the realisation of ideals which, whether goml or 
bad, wise or foolish, are at least born of noble feelings. Now, 
just because the public finds no sustenance in the cynicism 
w'hich is corrupting so much clever writing of the present hour, 
it is not to be womlcred at tlut a play like this, which, what¬ 
ever the multitude of its defeas and the impracticability of its 
dreams, is fresh with the salt of faith and hope and renunciation, 
should reach the great masses of the people. 

And it Ads reached them, notwithstanding all its short¬ 
comings. 
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THE. WRITING ON THE WALL IN KOREA. 

Mr. McKknzik as Daniku 

Thk nations of the world have made a Belshazzar’s 
feast to celebrate the triumph of Japan, and even in 
the midst of their revelry there came a coup (Tetat in 
Korea which was to most of them as unintelligilde as 
the “ Mene, Mene, Tckel, Upharsin ” that appeared as 
the writing on the wall not made by hand in the 
pftlace at Babylon. And now Mr. McKenzie has 
come forward as a second Daniel to inform us what 
it means. Tht action of Japan in Korea, he tells us, 
is the touchstone of the^genuineness of her civilisation 
and the reality of her professions of justice and dis¬ 
interestedness.# 

lo the Contemporary Review for January, in an 
article entitled “'I'he Jaj)anese in Korea,” he presents 
a vivid picture of the results of fhe application of this 
touchstone. He had ridden all through Korea last 
autumn, and he speaks at linst hand of all he had, seen 
and heard. He does full justice to the benevolent 
intentions of Marquis Ito, but the actual deeds of the 
Japanese in the country stand out in terrible contrast. 

In one small area, Mr. McKenzie says, he passed 
through the former settlements of about twenty 
thousand |)cople made homeless, all their food supj)lies 
gone, and now waiting on the bare hill-sides to perish 
from hunger and cold in tlie coming winU;r. ()n 
every side he heard stories of women outraged, 
wounded, bayonetted, and of non-combatants and 
children shot. They v/cre not rebels, they were 
simple farmers, peaceful and law-abiding, but the 
rebels had fought near their homes and that was 
enough: the strong arm of Japan was employed to 
teach them a lesson. 

I'he result was a policy of ruthless devastation. 
General Hasegawa has been carrying out one of the 
most cruel and odious campaigns ever conducted in 
this generation in the name of civilisation. Prince 
Ito cannot carry out the policy of justice and 
reconciliation owing to the impo.ssibility of securing a 
sufficient number of capable assistants from Japan. 
Only third-rate men will accept office; they treat tlie 
people with gross injustice. Maddened men resort to 
arms, and then the soldiers are let loo.se to torture, 
oppress agd destroy the people. 

Mr. McKenzie’s description of the way in which 
the Japanese are governing the country js enough to 
make the blood toil. Japan will be weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, not because of the 
dupli(jity, perjury and fraud by which she obtaiwd 
possession of the country, but because of the scandal¬ 
ous way in wliich she is treating the |)cople whom it 
is at once her duty and her interest to govern justly. 

All the prestige which Japan has gained by her 
victorie.s on land and sea will be destroyed unless 
Prince Ito is enabled to carry out the policy which in 
theory he recognises to bf indispensable, but which 
in practice has no existence. In the interests of 
Japan it is to I- hoped that the evidence contained 
in this remarkable paper will be carefully studied at 


Tokyo, and vigorous measures taken to justify the 
good name of Japan as an Imperial Power. 

In the Empire Revieu^^ two Koreans, S. S. Lee and 
1. H. Song, now in this country, tell tfie story of 
Korea’.s wrongs. They conclude with these warning 
words ;— 

“ We strongly urge that the course of events be carefully 
watched l)y those interested in the preservation of the principle 
of an open door in the (')rient and ihjj preservation of rights 
which, though only ijartially utilised as yet, arc full of 
potentialities for the future. Japan has violated her solemn 
promises about the ‘Open Ihua ’just as she has violated her 
undertaking as to Korean independence.’' 

CHINESE STUDENTS IN JAPAN. 

'rHE Westminster Review pul)li.shes a very interest¬ 
ing article on “Chinese Students in Japan” from the 
pen of a Chinese contributor, Mr. V. K. Ting. 
There are Chiijfeso students in Tokyo, 500 in 

the United States, and 500 in Europe. 

PROPAGANDA 15V MAGAZINE AND BY PLAYS. 

Mr. Ting gives 1:5 interesting account of the way 
in which the Chinese student influences opinion in 
China :— 

Whilst learning, they make themselves heard in two ways : 
l»y means ot the Press, and hy delivering lectures tluring tlie 
summer when they return home for thd vacatifxi. The way 
they carry on the former is \ery interesting and ingenious. At 
one time, when their number tlid not exceed a thousand, no less 
than six montlily reviews of al)Oiit 20 o yiage^s each were pul*- 
li.shed. In fact, nowhere is it easier to star! a magazine than 
among the Chinese students in Japan. 'I'wo or ijirec promoters, 
a special meeting, a few speeclies, and a general subscription, 
arc all that is necessary. Contributors are vuluuteeretl, editors 
are elected, and both are gratis. With a very small sum of 
money and little lime, they would print two or three thousand 
copies and send them to China for saU^. By the time the next 
number is ready for the press, the money tierived from the sale 
of the [nevious number has already come to hand, and thus they 
carry on their bu.dness, which, howi;\er, gives them no protit 
and requires a great deal of energy. These magazines are 
usually well written, and have a good number of subscribers. 

Tlie students in Japan have written several new and original 
pieces for their own acting—a fact that would shock even the 
most enlightened class seven years ago. 

THEIR RELATIONS JO THE JAPANESE. 

Mr. Ting complains that— «. 

The J.ipanese, though very polite and hospitalde to their 
I^uropcan visitors, are strangely insolent and reserved towards 
the Chinese. No Japanese family of any distinction now ever 
troubles about or takes interest in the (diinesc students, whom 
at first they welcomed wiili <?nlhu.siasm ; as soon as the novelty 
lost its charm, reaction set in,-and their doors are*shut before 
their faces. 

Why, thtin, do so many students go to Tokyo ? 

I could recount here some of the fuiCls regarding the reason 
wJiy. Tile simplicity of the Japane.se language as compared 
witli tlie European in itself would provide suTncienl explanation. 
An Intelligeftt Chinese has no difficulty in reading Japanese 
after three months’ study. 'J’hc brilliancy of wealth Vinci power 
that is display^ in the West dazzles the Chinese students, and 
makes them lose their heads, but in japan .they do not run this 
risk, and have time to collect their thoughts, ' They learn at 
second hand, it is true, but not at second rate. Again, living 
in Tokyo is four times cheaper than in any European or 
American country, and, but for this cheapness, thousands of 
students w'ould never have been able to leave their native land. 
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IF BELGIUM annexe's THE CONGO. 

What Then? 

In the Qontemporary Reinew Mr. E. D. Morel pub¬ 
lishes a vigorous but brief exposition of the disaster 
that will befall Belgium if she annexes the Congo on 
lines that perpetuates in its essentials the existing 
system that Lord Lansdowne defines as bondage 
under the most barbarous and inhuman conditions 
imi)Osed for mercenary motives of the most selfish 
character. If Belgian politicians with ' no mandate 
from the nation annex the Congo on the terms 
insisted upon by the King, Belgium becomes at 
once one of the greatest of African Powers and the 
heir of a system which is an exhibition of the grossest 
bad faith and chicanery towards all the great Powers 
that signed the Berlin Act which brought the Congo 
State into existence. 

The present policy of tf!c Congo State which 
Belgium is to be*asked to perpetuate is a flagrant 
violation of Article V., which declares that there shall 
be no monopolies in matters of trade. If this system 
is not revolutionised Belgium will be exposed any 
diy, on any pretext, to a serious quarrel with her 
neighbours, especially Germany ;— 

A powerful, honest tnidiiii^ company is formed in 

Germany to cnriy un^oiiunereial intercourse with the natives of 
tilt* Con^o, which, the Act of IL^rlin, is free coinmerciai 
hind, lielgiuin sieks to pirry llie daiii^er by offerins:! the 
directors ol tlie t'mnpany a leniiorial concession confi'rrint; 
upon the conci. ssiont>ain\ in acconlance with the new <lisj)ensa- 
lion, proprietorship over the produce of the soil. They decline 
any such concession. They merely wish lo trade with tlie 
people of the land ; as tliey d(^ in Nigeria, for instance. Wlm 
is Belgium going to do under the present system, wliicli denies 
that the native has any rights in lanti, or in the proiluce of the 
soil, and insists that the said produce belongs to the Uelgiun 
State, or to lonctssionnaires^ that it is the raw material not of 
commerce, but of “ taxation ” ? A coiiHict would immediately 
arise ; and ( icnnaiiy would be in the right. Moreover, her 
hands are clean*; she established the same system in Uie 
iairneroons, but she soon saw that it was at variance in practice 
with the most elementary notions of right in rclationshi|> with 
tlie natives uiul with Europeans, and she has declined to permit 
trade to he interfered with. 

Not only is Belgium exposed to the risk of a war 
with Germany by die annexation of the Congo, but 
she will have t6 face the responsibility of holding the 
country literally by force. A more or less peryictual 
state of war has endured for the last fifteen years in 
the Congo, and a persistence in the jiresent system — 

means the conversion of an erjornious portion of ("cntral Africa 
into an armed camp, erected over a powder magazine of native 
hatred; an armed camp in which European control must neces¬ 
sarily limited. It is a perpetual threat to tiie]H.‘acc of Africa 
and to the Icgitin^ite solf-intorest, as Lord Percy rightly stated 
in the llousie two years ago, of the Congo’s neighbours -Bel¬ 
gium’s ncighlxmrs of the future. 

Hence, Mr. Morel argues :— 

To allow the present condition of things to continue, and to 
wash our hands of the terms under which Belgium, if she 
annexes, decides to fake over the Congo, is not only to confer 
a signal disservice upon the Belgian peojile, but is lo imperil 
the peace of the world—at least to iinjierii it far more tlian by 
taking the straightforward course which common sense and duty 
alike demand. 
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*“SEE DAMASCUS AND DIE.'’ . 

Mr. pi. Van Dyke contributes to Harper for 
January an account of his journey “ from the Springs 
of the Jordan to Damascus.” He says : — 

The point about Damascus is that she flourishes on a secluded 
plain, the Ghutah, seventy miles from the sea and twenty-three 
hundred feet above it, with no hinteriand and no sustaining 
provinces, no political leadership, and no special religious 
sanctity, with nothing, in fact, to account for her distinction, 
her sjdendour, her populous vitality, her self-sufficient charm, 
exceiit her mysterious and enduring quality as a mere city, as a 
liivc of men. She is the oldest living city in the world ; no one 
knows her birthday or lier fhuuder’s name. She has survived 
the empires and kingiloins whic^ conquered her -Nineveh, 
liabylon, Samaria, tireece, I^gypl —their capitals arc dust, but 
Dain.asciis still blooms “ like a tree phinteef by the rivers of 
water.** .She has given her name to the reddest of roses, the 
sweetest of plums, the ricliest of metal-work, and tlie most 
lustrous of silks ; her streets have biibblecT and eddied with the 
currents of 

the multitudinous folk 
That do inhabit her and make her great. 

She is the typical city, pure and simple, of the Orient, as New 
York or San Francisco is of the Occident : the open port on the 
edge of tlie desert, the trading-booth at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, the pavilion in the heart of the blossoming bower—the 
wonderful ofl’spring of a little river and an immemorial spirit of 
place. 

Climbing up from the Great Mosque of the Ommayyades 
into the Minaret of the Bride, at the hour of *A.sr, or afternoon 
prayer, wc come out from the gloom of tlie sbaircase into the 
dazzling light of the balcony which runs around the top of the 
minaret. For a few moments wc can see little; bul when the 
first hewilderiiient passes, we arc conscious that all the charm 
and wonder of Damascus are spread at our feet. The oval mass 
of the city lies like a carving of old ivory, faintly tinged with 
pink, on a huge table of m.alachile. The betting of groves and 
gardens, luxuriant, interminable, deeply and beautifully green, 
covers a circuit of sixty miles. Beyond it, in sharpest contrast, 
rise the bare, fawn-coloured mountains, savage, intractable, 
desolate ; away to the west the snow-crowned hulk of Ifermon ; 
away to the east the low-rolling hills anil slumberous haze of 
the desert. Under these flat roofs and white domes and long 
black Liicliways of bazaars three hundred tliou.sand folk are 
swarming ; and there, haif-emerging from the huddle of decrepit 
modern buildings and partly hidden by the rounded .shed of a 
Iwzaar, is the ruined top of a Roman arch of triumph, 
flattered, proud, and indomitable. 

In the /Empire Rtiaeio Edith Gabb replies to Mrs. 
Grossmann’s article on “ Women of New Zealand ” 
(September). Speaking of the working of women’s 
sufirage in the Dominion, she says: “ Many women 
here are too much occupied with home and children 
to trouble ^ibout politics; on the gther hand, many 
young unmarried women make much of their 
privileges.” The women*s vote is generally for “ pro¬ 
hibition,” but, as the writer points out, prohibition is 
a doubtful boon, entailing, as it has been found to 
do, so much illicit trade. With regard to the New 
Zealand girl, the writer differs essentially from Mrs. 
Cirossmann. Her view, sad to say, is not without 
precedent:Nothing in New Zealand has struck 
me so forcibly as the ru4eness, .so-called indepen¬ 
dence, of youth and child, male and female. As to 
the majority of girls in the * backfisch ’ age, well !* I 
think it is terrible.” 
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THE -FINANCIAL CRISIS IN /HERICA. 

By Lord Welby and Others. 

Lord Welby, in the Contemporary Review, writes 
upon what he calls the American Panic. These 

crises, he says, 
are more fre¬ 
quent in the 
United States 
than elsewhere. 
'I'his is the fifth 
since 1873. He 
says;— 

Public opinion 
is lenient, or to 
say llie least, in> 
dolent, in its 
attitude towards 
u n s c r u j) n 1 o u s 
greed for wealtli. 
Wrongdf'iiig is too 
often lightly 
pas.scd over ns 
business. The re¬ 
sult is want of 
confidence in the 
probity of those 
who manage great 
industrial under¬ 
takings. Thus the 
country is prf^lis- 
posed to alarm, and when bad or trying limes ctnne this want 
of confifience easily degenerates into fright and panic. 

But other causes have contributed to the present crisis. It 
must always be remembered «hat the capital required to extend 
business and to open new fields of trade can only be supplied 
from the savings of the world, Put there is a limit to these 
accumulations, large as they are, and if the passions of the world, 
the extravagance of the world, and, above all, the growing needs 
of the world, trench too closely on the accunmlalioiis of the 
world, financial stringency will inevitably be tin? rt^sult. llfMice 
we have seen for some lime past that the demand for capital is 
greater than can be easily supplied, and that there has been 
great stringency in the money markets of the u orJd, and inone^ 
has, as the phrase goes, become dear. 'Fhis stale of thing. ^ 
common to the world, has been specially evident in the United 
States. 

These two causes have jointly led to the crisis, but they must 
not be confused. The one is general and in the main legitimate, 

although unduly hastened.namely, the development of the 

country ; the other is special, i)artial, and illegitimate—namely, 
over-trading, often fraudulent in its ineihods. 

When the stoim is over the first will find its own remedy, and 
clear money will moderate the pace of development, 1'hc second 
will be cured for the time by the fall of weak sinners and the 
check given to speculation by the loss of pifblic confidence. 
Want of confidence will gradually pass away, as alscj the 
lamentable aistress accompanying it. But, apart from these 
temporary drawbacks, the Slates were never so prospifrous 
as nf>w ; the .mass of their business is sound. One thing 
is clear. Law cannot stop over-trading; but if com¬ 
mercial finance is to be put on a sound fooling the currency 
system must be reformed. At .present the reserve against notes 
is not gold, and the banks are isolated institutions, incapable of 
common action in emergency. It shoiihl not be difficult to 
make gold the note reserve, for the stock of gold in the States 
is enormous. It had risen in Jhirtcen years, from 1894 b:) 1907, 
from j^93, 000,000 to 262,080,000. A central bank would be 
the obvious remedy for the second defect. 

In the Hn iruf of JinneivSy New York, Mr, W..J. 
Boies tells the story of “ The Hoarders,” explaining 
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the extraordinary run upon the New York banks. Mr, 
Boies estimates that fully 20,000,000 sterling in cur¬ 
rency had been locked up by timid individuals, banks, 
and corporations. ' One-half of that sutft was drawn 
from the banks and trust companies of New York. 

Mr. J. Pease Norton, writing on “Gold and the 
Currency Outlook ” in the same magazine, urges the 
Government to appoint a Gold Commission to examine 
the whole question both at hofne and abroad. In 
America, he says, it costs 50 per cent, more now to 
live than it did ten years ago. If, as is expected, 
prices advance in three years 30 per cent, more, this 
w^ill mean that within thirteen years the cost of living 
will be doubled, or in other \vords that the pur¬ 
chasing value of a dollar will only be«two shillings 
compared with what it was in 1897. Hence he pleads 
for the appointment of a (iokl Commission with exten¬ 
sive powers to investigate and recommend legislation 
to the Congress of 1909, otherwise he anticipates a 
very stormy campaign continued by currency quacks. 

Mr. R. E. Ireton urges as a measure of immediate 
adoption the esial)iishment of a central bank in 
the United States corresponding to the Bank of 
England, the Bank of France, and the Imperial Bank 
of Cxermany. He says that the United States has no 
bank exislin^to-day. Alone among highly civilistd 
peoples the United Stales has no such institution as a 
central bank, and, therefore, are unable to adopt lor 
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financial ends a’ method that all other countries have 
found indispensable. He attributes the crisis of last 
November chiefly to the fact that each bank in 
America plays a “ lone hand ” in the game of finance, 
with never a thought of its relation to the system as a 
whole. 

Over-Trading and Over-Speculation. 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin contributes to 
the December number of the World To-Day a 

brief analysis of 
the financial 
situation in 
America. Re¬ 
cent failures, he 
writes, do not 
necessarily ar¬ 
gue general 
insolvency. If 
some rotten 
1 ranches are 
shaken to the 
ground while 
the tree-trunk 
stands the 
storm, we are 
tiot to assume 
that the trunk 
is also rotten. 
He attributes 
the difficulties 
of to - day to 
over-trading and to thtf extending of transactions 
beyond the means available. Speculation, too, has 
added to the burdens of the money market. Whether 
we are on the eve of a long period of hard times 
depends upon how far speculation and unsound credit 
have been going on. He does not see how congres¬ 
sional legislation will remedy the lack of capital or 
cure the bad effects of over-speculation. 

A Great Opportunity for Small Investors. 

Mr. Munsey, in the January number of his maga¬ 
zine, opens a financial department for advising small 
investors how fo place their capital with advantage. 
He maintains that:— 

For the small investor the 1907 panic has created a rare 
opjxirtunity. Our last panic, in 1S93, was complicated by dis¬ 
trust of our monetary system, bofli abroad and at home. We 
are not in tjie same position as in 1873 ^^^^1 *^93- have no 
great stocks of manufactures unconsumed ; our farms are not 
mortgaged and our railroads bankrupt. We liave everything 
with which to pay handsome dividends on the business we have 
been doing—that«is, everything except the ready money. 

We raised last year agricultural products worth seven billion 
dollars, yiinerals worth two billions, and manufactured products 
worth fifteen billions. Wc never w'crc so rich. Our total 
wealth is estimated at fully a hundred billions of.dollars—about 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. Within the last ten years the 
deposits in our savings-banks have increased by fifteen hundred 
millions. The deposits in all our banks—using round figures 
from the records of the Bureau of Statistics—increased from five 
billions in 1897 to twelve and one-quarter billions in 1906, and 
to thirteen billions in 1907. 
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Thrifty France. 

Writing in the mid-December number of the Jiafuc 
dcs Deux Mondes^ on the Bconomic Crisis in 1907 
in general and the Economic Crisis in the United 
States in particular, Raphael (ieorges Levy says that 
an important factor in the crisis in America was 
President Roosevelt’s declaration of war against the 
plutocracy of his country. In reference to France, 
he says French chiefs of industry have been reproached 
with a certain timidity ; at any rate they have not the 
audacity of the Americans. The strength of France 
lies in the spirit of industpy and the thrift of the 
people, which have enabled her to accumulate a 
reserve of capital for the hour of danger. 

A Lesson for the Twentieth Century. 

In the Grande Reime of December 25th, Georges 
Cochery, writing on the Monetary Cyclone, declares 
that the lesson which the countries of Europe ought 
to learn from the crisis is the necessity for all peoples 
recognising that in the twentieth century nations can¬ 
not live isolated from one another as if they were 
separated by veritable Walls of China, but that econo¬ 
mic co-operation is absolutely necessary, Tliis loyal 
collaboration should be in daily practice, and it 
ought to inspire political authorities as well as the 
world of business. 

Ostrich Farming in New Zealand. 

In the Ausiralasian Reviciu of Reviews Mr. J. B. 
Mcrrett dc.scribes the experiment of ostrich farming 
in New Zealand. He tells how the bird, whose 
original home is the sandy plains of Africa and Arabia, 
was domesticated in South Africa in 1864, and the 
industry grew so rapidly that in 1880 about eight 
millions capital was employed, and the value of the 
feathers exported was nearly one million. The first 
ostriches introduced into New Zealand consisted of 
thirty-one birds. 'Phey .increased in a few years so 
rapidly that in 1902 the Helvetia Ostrich Company, 
with a capital of ;^^2o,ooo, was formed. There are 
now 662 handsome birds. Change of habitat impairs 
fertility, but not seriously. Ostriches were introduced 
into Australia by the Melbourne Acclimatisation 
Society, and spread east and west. Two large farms 
in Australia have over a thousand birds. Mr. Merrett 
exposes the libel which has passed current for so many 
ages on the •maternal habits of the ostjich. He says:— 

The eggs were supposed to be coverctl by sand and hatched 
by the sun, and the young birds were left to battle on their own. 
Ir^Biblical times we find the ostrich spoken of as a cruel bird, 
not caring for its young. The eggs are hatched by the birds 
sitting closely. The male biid takes his turn through the night, 
while the female sits during the day, 

- At three months old a bird is worth ;^5 ; a breed-, 
ing pair costs about 

The Grand Magazhie c^intains a story by Dickens, 
“ The Double-bedded Room,” which is certainly, as 
it says, little known. It is very gruesome, and do*es 
hot, many people will think, show the novelist at all 
at his best. 
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THE MEXICO OF ^0 DAY.' 

A Glowing Piciure of Prosperity. 

In La Leciura I). Alejandro Villasenor gives a 
long account of the Mexico of to-day, in the course 
of which he writes in glowi*:j terms of the financial 
progress of that country. 

The historical retrospect is of interest, but I must 
pass that and deal vvitli that portion of the article 
which concerns the progress of Mexico during the 
past three or four decades. At one time, as everyone 
knows, Mexico was as nofcd for its freiiuent revo¬ 
lutions as Japan is for*its earthcjiiakes, but all that is 
past, and for more than thirty years the country has 
enjoyed and*apprcciated the bencnis of tranquillity. 
Prior to that time there was practically no such 
thing as a PuWic Treasury ; the floating debt was 
indeed “floating,'' the budgets showed enormous 
deficits, the army was corrupt, and Mexico was going 
to the dogs as fast as it could. 

REGENERATION BY R.AIL. 

It may be said that the first indication of an im¬ 
provement was to be seen in the development of the 
railway system towards the end of the seventies. Up 
to 1876 there were only 600 kilometres of railways in 
Mexico, although one of the greatest needs of .so 
mountainous and sparsely populated a country was 
adequate means of communication. From 1878 
foreign capital was invested, although such invest¬ 
ments were undoubtedly risky, and from that time 
21,000 kilometres of railway have been constructed, 
placing the capital in communication with the United 
States in four places, and connecting it with nineteen 
principal towns and two coasts. There is now being 
laid with all speed a new line to the Pacific that will 
take in the north-east of Mexico, and in a few months 
a costly line running to the frontier of Guatemala will 
be ready for traffic. Of all these lines the most 
important is that from Tehurntepec, which joins the 
two oceans; for several months this has been com¬ 
peting successfully with the Panama Railway, and 
will do the same with the Panama Canal when that 
is completed, the Mexican route being shorter by 
some hundreds of miles, and the unloading and 
loading of goods cheaper and more rapid. AI)out 
10,000 kilometres of lines are still required to 
complete the network. It is interesting to note 
that the existii^ lines are paying dividends. 

REVIVAL REGISTERED BY RKVE.NUE. 

IJbe development of railways soon helped to make 
a difference ^in the financial condition of the country. 
The constant additions to the public debt and the 
accumulations of unpaid interest could no longer be 
tolerated \ a new arrangement was made with the 
creditors, fixed revenues were set apart for the pay¬ 
ment of interest, other sources of revenue were 
sought, and, after many years of stress, in which the 
.foreign obligations were always met, the estimates 
sh ^v a surplus. This surplus has been 
increasing every year since the estimates for 1896-97. 


In spite of the great expenditure on improvements, 
the Government had about six and a half millions 
sterling in hand at the end of June, 1906. The last 
financial year showed a surplus of more than two 
millions. Ten years ago the revenue did not exceed 
five millions, whereas during 1906-7 it was about 
eleven and a quarter million.s. From 1892 the 
Customs duties have not been increased ; on the con¬ 
trary, some which were necessary at tliat time have 
di.sappeared. The flourishing .state of the revenue gave 
the Treasury an opportunity of becoming organised, 
to undertake great works like the Tehuantt^pec rail¬ 
way, consolidate the Public Debt (reducing the interest 
to five per cenf.), and imiirove tlie moinrtary system by 
abandoning the silver basis and adoptinglhe gold one. 

SILVER AND PEA.S. 

From the sixteeq^h century Mexico has been 
famous for the amount of silver it produces; this 
metal, in one form or another, was almost the only 
article of export. When the price of silver went 
down the whole nation exi)ecte(l a financial crisis, 
but to everybody’s surprise the situation improved a.s 
silver went lower and lower. 'Fhe silver not required 
by other nations remained in the country to benefit 
industries and agriculture, and foreign debts were 
[laid with coffee, tobacco, sugar, ^*tc. As an example 
of the way in which agriculture has increa.sed, it may 
be mentioned that twenty years ago S[)ain sent large 
quantities of peas because the Mexicans could not 
produce enough ; to-day the Mexican.^ grow enough 
for their own consumption and export peas to the 
extent of ;j^9oo,ooo, i)rinci])ally to Spain ! Within 
three years that figure will be doubled. 

Silver is still the principal product, although it will 
soos) take a back seat with the increase of cojjper and 
gold. The foreign trade has more than doubled in 
twelve years. The import trade has largely increased 
of late and will continue to do so. All kinds of 
industries are carried on at the present time in 
Mexico, including the manufacture of rails, railway 
carriages and machinery, and the number of factories 
i.s steadily increasing, water power being chiefly used. 
The magnificent natural cascades,*.says the writer, 
have contributed to the development of the nation. 

Business in Politics. 

The World To-day contains a biographical sketch 
of Jose Yves Limanlour, the Minister of the I’rea^ury 
of Mexico. Roby Danenbaum says that Seftor 
Limantour has accomplished more in the fourteen 
years of his ministry than all the rult:rs and Ministers 
of Mexico have performed in the course of a century, 
yet the Minister emphatically protests that he does 
not understand politics. He certainly understands 
business. • When he joined the Ministry the task 
l^efore him would have staggered -the most brilliant. 
From 1864 to 1894 there was an annual deficit of 
;^6oo,ooo, but during his second year in office he was 
able to announce a small, surplus, and at the present 
time there is a reserve fund of twenty million pounds. 
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THE ANGLO'-RUlSSIAN CONVENTION DENOUNCED 

By Colonel Yale and Others. 
Anathema, anathema maranatha ! is the verdict of 
Colonel Yate upon the new Anglo-Russian Conven¬ 
tion, pronounced with bell, book and candle in the 
January Asiatic Quarterly Rantnv. Amen and amen, 
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Russia and Eng^land. 

The Elephant and the Whalk : We miglit many, too ; but 
natural history unfortunately stopfi there.” 

and so say all of usf chant in chorus Lord Percy, M. 
Vambery, Mr. LovTit Fraser, Mr. Angus Hamilton, 
etc., etc. Colonel Yate says :— 

ll would seem as if the Russian game tliroughoul had I)een 
hlulf, blufl', bluff Chantage,*’ in fact, of tlie cleej)cst dye. 

• THK PERSIAN PARTITION. 

To take the arrangement conocrniiig I’crsia first, the preamble 
of the arrangcmuTit is perfect. Mad ihc Russian si>hcre, dicre- 
fore, only been limited to the terms as laid down in the jire- 
iimble, how much more fair, just and friendly the Convention 
would have been ! As it is, under the terms of the subsctiueni 
articles the various areas work out as follows : Russian .sphere, 
272,800 square miles; neutral zone, 217,180; Jhilisli splu-re, 
I41,I(X>. The Ku?isuin sphere is thus nearly double the .size of 
the Hritish sphere in area, and coinjiriscs all the best of Persia, 
while the British sphere comprises the worst. 

TIIK POSITION OK AFGHANISTAN. 

By Article IV. we have given Russia equality of commercial 
opportunity in Afghanistan, and (Ircat Britain agrees that any 
facilities which may be enjoyed by British and Indian traders 
shall be equally enjiyed by Russian traders. Now, the Russian 
Customs cordon that has l>ecn drawn around the Russian pro¬ 
vinces in Central Asia within the last twelve or fifteen years has 
absolutely put a slop to all trade from Itulia. Indian traders 
are practically excluded from Russian territory. What, there¬ 
fore, does Russia offer in return ? Nothing ! 

Colonel •Yale is equally wrath with the Afglian 
arrangement:— 

We have agreed, too, in Article I., not to encourage Afghan¬ 
istan to take any ifleasure^ threatening Russia, but there is no 
reciprocal engagement on the part of Russia to withdraw' her 
frontier pc^gts at Kushk, Karki, Kilif, Termez, and qtlier places 
on the Afglian frontier, established solely for the purpose of 
threatening Af|jhanistan, and the Amir may posi^bly desire to 
have a little reciprocity in this respect. 

TIBET. 

Of course it goes without saying that Colonel Yate 
is equally indignant over Tibet, with w^hich he miin- 
tains Russia has nothing to do :— 


Til)ct is seiftratcd froii* Russian territory by the w hole of the 
Kashgar, Varkund, and Khotiwi districts of Cliincsc Turkestan, 
a province averaging some 400 miles in width and abutting on 
tliat icebound country generally known as tlx: Roof of Ihc 
World. 

The Asiatic Quarterly publishes the text of the 
Convention in full as an appendix to Colonel Yate’s 
article. 

Blackwiwd^ as a matter of course, joins in the 
chorus of denunciation :— 

Taking the Convention as a whole, it is abundantly clear 
that, having tlie game entirely in our hands, w'e have surrendered 
every political and commercialadvantage we enjoyed. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

The December number of the Deutsche Reime 
pens w'ith an article by Professor Otfried Nippold on 
the Hague Conference, in which he says we must 
admit that we arc only at the beginning of a solution 
of the questions under discussion. T’he Governments 
have learnt that the difficulties in dealing with the 
various jiroblems brought before the Conference have 
been greatly under-estimated. The W'riter is strongly 
in favour of the Conferences being continued at 
regular intervals, and during those intervals he thinks 
the States should not be idle. The w'ork of the Con¬ 
ferences should have a scientific basis, not merely as 
regards the theoretical preparatory w'ork but in its 
teaching. Above all, a much more extensive know¬ 
ledge of International Law' is necessary. In this 
respect the universities have not clone as much as 
they ought, and the writer repeats his plea for the 
institution of an Academy of International Law. 

M. Bokanow'ski summarises the result of the work 
of the second Hague Conference in the November- 
December number of the Rci'uc de la Paix, The 
Journal of ihc Royal United Sendee Institution for 
December begins the publication of a translation ol 
an article in the Marine Rundschau on International 
Arbitration. 

Prussia and the Poles. 

In the Detitsche Reinie for December M, von 
Willen asks, How can Prussia establish a permanent 
peace with Poland ? He says that it is not a case of 
Prussia attacking Poland, but of Poland threatening 
Prussia. It is the mild rule of Prussia, he asserts, 
w hich is the cause of the nationa> awakening in 
Poland. 'Phere is nothing to justify any separation 
of the Prussians and the Prussian Poles, cxcepj the 
phantom of the renaissance of the 'kingdom of 
Poland. Prussia and Poland are at the parting of 
the ways. Prussia desires nothing but peace; it 
remains for 'Poland to realise that the aims and 
interests of the tw'o nationalities are one and the 
same. 

The Vita Feniminile Italiana of December publishes 
aq article on Annie Besant by Teresa Ferraris-Scar- 
zelli. 
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WHAT INDIA REALLY WaAtS. 


In the December number of the Indian Modem 
Review^ C. Y. Chintamani sets forth a list of the 
reforms which India really wants. They may be thus 
briefly stated. 

EXKCU’JIVE COUNCIL.S. 

India does not want the Advisory Councils pro¬ 
posed by the Government, but insists upon a few 
Indians being apj3ointed as members of the Executive 
Councils. The Executive Councils of the Governors 
of Bombay and Madras now consist of three members 
each. A fourth one should be appointed, and he 
should be an Indian. 

A 

COUNCIL OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

The abolition of the Council of the Secretary of 
State was firsf'urged as the necessary preliminary to 
all other reforms. As an alternative Congress 
demanded the appointment of Indians to the Council; 
but Mr. John Morley’s choice of the Hon. K. G. 
Gupta and Mr. Syed Husain Bilgrami was wrong. 
They have not the confidence of India, and will not 
be her spokesmen. 

PARL1A.MENTARY C0NJR01-. 

'I'o make Parliamentary control over Indian affairs 
real and effective it is suggested that (i) India be 
given direct representation (each province may be 
allowed to elect one member) in the House of 
Commons; (2) that the salary of the Secretary of 
State be placed on the British estimates, and (3) that 
the old Periodical Parliamentary inquiries into Indian 
affairs be revived. 

THE civil, .SERVICE. 

, 4 s the most certain means of securing justice 
to Indians in the matter of their apiiointment to 
high executive offices in their own country, the 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service should be 
held simultaneously in England and in India. 

LOCAL (iOVERNMENT. 

Local self-government should be extended and 
made more of a reality. Municipal Councils could 
be made wholly elective bodies, and lajcal Boards 
could have, say, three-fourths elected members, with 
elected chairmen or presidents. 

Advisory Boards in all districts should be created, 
and the heads of districts should be bound to consult 
them in important matters of administration con¬ 
cerning the public before taking action. i 

EDUCATION. 

‘Not less important than any of the foregoing is the 
introduction of free primary education throughout the 
country, with compulsion in selected areas, and larger 
expenditure on secondary, higher, and technical 
education, the education of backward classes, and the 
education of women. Official control over education 
should be relaxed. ^ 

THE SUPREME LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

With all these reforms the Official Reform Scheme 
has nothing to do, yet the writer assures us they must 


be introduced without delay if Inclian discontent is to 
be allayed. Finally he deals with the Legislative 
Councils. The Supreme I.egislative Council, he 
says, should consist of fifty-six membere, made up as 
follow’s:— •• • 

(fl) The Governor-General and Members of ihe Execu- 

nve Council. 8 

(/d The I jeutenant-Gipvcrnor of Bengal (or the Pun jab) i 

(r) One official member from each of the important 
provinces ... ... ... ..f ... ... ... 8 

(</) Heads of Imperial Departments . lo 

{^) The Advocate General of Bengal . ... i 

Total official ... ... 28 

(/) Elected by the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of 
Commerce .f. ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the Bombay Mill-owners* Assi'ciation ... ... 2 

{/[) Elected by Zemindars of the several provinces by 

rotation . 2 

(/) Elected by Mahociedans .. . ■ ^ 

(/) Elected by the elected members of the Municipal 

Councils of the eight provinces . 8 

{k) Elected by the elected members of the District and 
Taluk Boards of the eight provinces, as in the case of ( ;) 8 

(/) Nominated by the tJovernor-Geiieral at his discre¬ 
tion, but from among non-olhcials only ... ... ... 4 

Total non-official ... 28 

^ Total strengtlj of the Council ... 56 

PROVINCIAL COUNCILS. 

In regard to the Provincial Councils, it is obvious 
that identical privileges cannot be e.\tended to all 
provinces, says the writer, but as far^as po.ssible uni¬ 
formity should be aimed at. Every district should 
have one elected meniDer, or there could be one 
elected member for two districts. He draws uj) a 
scheme for the Provincial Legislative Council of 
Madras and another for the United Provinces, the 
former to consist of sixty-four members and the latter 
sixty members. 

De Gids opens with some experiences of a nurse, 
and passes to a consideration of a new Bill affecting 
the position of the Dutch industries from the financial 
point of view. The Dutch colonies, generally 
speaking, are a drain on the resources of the mother 
country, or the Vaderland; it is hoped that the Bill, 
if it becomes law, will do much to Remedy this 
condition of things. Another article treats of the 
dream of Dutch-Belgian unity, and is really a review 
of several books, one on a military union and another 
on a Customs union between the two countries. The 
writer of the critique warns his readers to be cautious 
and await the Report of .the (JJommission before 
jumping at conclusions ; there are many difficulties in 
the way, difficulties from within and withoyt, but there 
are also great possibilities. A closer unjon, a sort of 
working agreement, would be profitable to both. Who 
knows but that we may yet see Belgium and Holland 
wedded once more? The Dutch show occasional 
signs of uneasiness concerning the intentions of 
Germany, and a union with Belgium might be .an 
additional safeguard. 
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A PLEA FOir«SOCIAL REFORM* IN INDIA: 

The Position of Women, 

Mr. K. Natarajan, editor of the Indian Social 
Reformer^ contributes to the Hindustan Retdeio an 
excellent paper on “ Social Reform in India; a 



\_Madras Na,ti. 


Rigfht V. Mig^ht. 

The Depot tation Gun bursts and furthwiih springs 
Lajpat R:ti. 

National Problem.” 'Phe remarriage of widows, 
although one of the most important subjects on the 
programme, i.s not the whoJe of social reform. The 
nation suffers from the rule of enforced widowhood, 
and it ouglit to be relaxed :— 

The restoration of faith in the virtues of .sanitation aiul 
hygiene arul of obedience to the laws of physiology becomes the 
first duty of social reform. When social reformers seek to raise 
the marriageable agb of boys aiul girls and to improve other 
practices connected with the institution of marria'.;e, they only 
seek to bring the institutions of the country in conformity with 
the laws of the science of human life. 

Another reform is the administration of religious 
and charitable endowments in such a way as not to 
make the temple# hotbeds of vice. At the root of 
all things lies the education of women :— 

The prestfit illiteracy of about So per cent, of our women 
constitutes an insuperable bar to |)rogress in any direction. The 
increasing stress of life cannot be supported by the intelligence 
of man alone. The co-operation, and the intelligent co-opera¬ 
tion, of women atone can prevent us from succumbing to the 
struggle for existence which is coming over the country as the 
effect of its entrance into relations with the West. Our stan¬ 
dards of life, attainments, and actions are becoming influenced 
by the standarijs of Europe and America. But while in Kurope 
the woman is a living force, in India she is as yet a passive 
influence. The man’s ideals lie one way and the wman’s in 
another. Thpre is thus a lack of unity of aim and purpose in 
our national life which is detrimental to progress. The two 
wheels of society must run together if the vehicle is to move. 

Mr. Natarajan concludes his paper by declaring 
that caste must go if India is ever to become a united 
nation. It is evident that the social reformers of 
India have their work set. 


THE INDIANS,IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. Henry Polar, the editor of Indian Opinion, 
contributes a passionate and powerful article to the 
Hindustan Ret>ie 7 ii of December. Telling the story of 
the new registration law in the Transvaal, he says :— 

This narrative is simple, terrible, tragic. It is the year’s 
story of a people persecuted for their virtues. The wdiole legal 
machinery of a British Colony is being exerted against a puny 
community of hard-working, thrifty, honest men, because of the 
mingled trade-jealousy and race-prejudice of a noisy section of 
the European population. The Imperial Ciovernment has sold 
the birthright of these people. 'Fhe Transvaal Government 
seeks to rob them of their very lyinTanity. Flagrant robbery of 
vested interests has become almost a pastime in South Africa 
where Indians are concerned. And wnat says India to all this ? 
We claim that India, as a whole, has been singukirly apathetic. 
Is it not possible to lire India with the tale of the wrongs 
heaped upon her emigriirit sons in this far-ofl'land ? Can she 
not recognise the whole-hearted spirit of sclf-sjjcrificc manifested 
by these exiles from the Motherland ? 

I cannot conceive of any subject of more immediate importance 
to India’s millions, to India’s future. 

Meetings should be held all over India, convened by the chief 
presidency associations, at which addresses and explanations 
.should be given, dealing wdth one subject only—the sacrifice by 
the Imperial Government of the interests of Indians in South 
Africa. Let all the meetings be held on one day to pass a 
single re.solution of sympathetic and indignant protest at the 
manner in which Imperial pledges have been broken. Imperial 
promises flilsified, Imperial protection withdrawn. This single 
resolution, come to by millions of people throughout India, 
regardless of race and religion, will do more than anything else 



Hindi Punch .\ [Bombay. 

Unbearable. 

The Poor Indian Rvot : This is becoming unbLurable, sir. My 
bnck ache.s, and is very near breaking. A little rdief, if you please, for 
mercy’s .sake.” 

Thk C -in-C. of India : ** Mercy enters not into business. You’ll have 
to bear, and bear patiently and unmurinuritigly, more and yet more of this 
as the days go on. Backs arc made to bear not to break ! ’* 

to demonstrate the intensity of feeling at the recital of the 
sufferings of their brethren in these distant territories of the 
Empire. There is one other thingVeeded. India—all India— 

must send one short message to the Transvaal, “ India expects 
every Indian to do his duty,” and in so fiir as every Indian* 
here realises his duty, by so much does he promote the realisa¬ 
tion of an ennobling Indian nationality. 
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IF BItITAIN ADOPTED THE. SWISS «YSTEM 

What Would It Mean ? 

We hear a great deal about the Swiss military 
system, and we are often adjured to adopt it in Great 
Britaii). In the December number of the Journal of 
the Royal United Service Institution those who desire 
to understand what the Swiss system is and’ how it 
would work out if adopted in this country, will 
find exactly what they want in a most interesting 
paper by Lieut.-Colonel Delmc Radcliffe, British 
Military Attache at Rome and Berne. 

A HOME AF^MY OF 4,000,000. 

He tells us that it would give us an army of 
4,000,000 meh, with 4,000 field guns and 70,000 
cavalry, .costing 19 J millions annually. Every male 
in the country oa attaining his nineteenth year must 
present himself for military service. About 52 per 
cent, of these are accepted. The other 48 per cent., 
unless they are employees of the arsenals, prisons, 
railways, hospitals, posts, telegraphs, etc., whose 
services are needed in war time, pay an exemption 
tax varying from 5s. per annum in the case of poor 
men up to ;£*i2o per annum in the case of rich men. 
Swiss living abroad have to pay the tax. 

THE PERIOD OF MILITARY SERVICE. 

The recruits have to serve 65 days in the infantry, 
75 in the artillery, and 90 days in the cavalry for the 
first year. The infantry and engineers must serve 11 
days each subsequent year, the artillery and fortress 
troops 15 days. These are the figures taken from 
the new law voted by Referendum last November;—• 

As far as the performance of duty with the colours is concerned, 
the Army is divided into three categories; the Auszug, the 
Landwehr, and the Landsturm. The Ausziig includes all men 
fit for service between the ag<*s of twenty and thirty-two. The 
Landwehr includes the men of same category, after they have 
completed their Auszug service,, until they reach forty-four 
years of age, and the Landsturm includes all capable of serving 
between the ages of seventeen and 6fty, who do not belong 
either to the Auszug or the Landwehr. 

The total strength of the military forces of Switzerland may 
l)e stated thus in round numbers : the Auszug contains 143,000 
men; the Landwehr about 91,000 men ; and the armed Land¬ 
sturm, about 45,000 men. The Landsturm is not yet completely 
organised. 

A CITIZEN FORCK. 

From its organisation the Army in Switzerland is entirely a 
citizen force. In it all chasses, all trades, all professions are 
represented, and the ;)eculiarilies, qualities, and capacities of 
each class, trade, and profession arc very much turned to 
account for the benefit of general efficiency. The doctor and 
chemist in civil life serve in the Medical Corps ; the electrician, 
engineer, and mechanic in the Engineers; the 'bus and cal) 
driver#* as arti[lery drivers ; the farmers and horse-owning 
classes in the cavalry ; butchers and bakers in the supply 
departments, and so on. Thus, for many, tlie military training 
is not even an interruption of their usual occupations, for they 
continue them, not for their own interests, but in pursuit of a 
‘ greater end. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE SWISS ARMY. 

The armed forces of Switi/.rland amount, according to the 
above figures, to about 280,000 men. The unarmed Landsturm 
k about 260,000 strong. The unarmed Landsturm is used, to a 
large extent, in the auxiliary services—such as “ Pioneers/' 
Medical Corps, drivers and horses' attendants, guides and 


carriers in the mountains, signallers, workshop artificers, store- 
men and stores workmen, bakers, butchers, office assistants and 
clerks, cyclists, and aboujt 60,000 are described as being “ at the 
disposal of the military commands." Were our position similar 
to that of Switzerland, and were our forces in England organised 
for land defence on a similar basis, we should have in the United 
Kingdom alone about four million armed men, and something 
like eight millions who would be available for military purposes 
of all kinds. 

CADETS, SHOOTING CLUBS, AND RED CROSS CORPS. 

There are besides cadet clubs^ and shooting clubs. 
If we had as many cadets from our secondary schools 
and gymnasiums as they have in Switzerland we 
should have 98,000 cadets. If our shooting clubs 
were as numerous as the Swiss, they would have 
3,000,000 shootuig members, with an annual grant of 
^2^0,000. We should also have 400,000 members 
of the Red Cross Corps. “ The number of officers 
and non-commissioned officers in the Swiss armed 
force is such that, in ‘ihe proportion of the English 
population, it would represent more than 500,000 men, 
or a.s many as our Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers 
in England put together.” 

WHAT IT COSTS IN xMONEY— 

Every armed Swiss defence man represents an 
annual outlay of 6s. per annum. Tlie total War 
Budget of Switzerland is ^1,500,000 net:— 

In Great Britain with a recruit contingent of 130,0:10 nurn 
annually, giving them a throe nmnlhs' recruit course and eight 
annual trainings of a fortnight afterwards, we sliould have an 
Army a million strong, costing ;^ 6 ,oo 3 ,cxjo a year. 

■—AND IN TIME. 

The whole Swiss Army represents in days of Work during the 
year, roughly, the output of 6,900 men of a pcniianeiit force. 
Tlie 4,000,000 nicn, proportionate to a population of 40,000,000, 
would correspond to a Standing Army of about 82,000 men. 
This is only about one-third of the strength of our Regular 
Army, without taking any of the Auxiliary Forces into account 
at all. A Militia Army of a million men would, of course, 
correspond to a permanent force of about 20,000 men. 

Employers of labour in Switzeiiand consider that llie small 
losi in working time is more than compensated for by the 
increased efficiency of the men. 

A REAL ARMY GOOD AND CHEAP. 

Lieut.-Colonel Delmt? Radcliffe says :— 

In Swilzerlaivl at no time does the number of men under 
arms exceed one fifth of the total strength,,and this number is 
only reached during the most strenuous period of the autumn 
manoeuvres. It is an Army which, in peace-time, never is an 
Army. It has no liarracks to speak of, and gives lililh evidence 
of its existence except during trainings. On an enemy’s threat, 
however, it at once becomes a mighty and complete Army—a 
host stamped from the ground, armed from head to foot, and 
ready for any eventuality. 

The points of chief excellence in the Swiss Army, after the 
spirit wffiich animates it, and which must always be placed first, 
is the perfection of the organisation in all it^s details, down to 
the smallest of the subsidiary services. It really an Army, 
complete and ready. Ready, too, for instant mobilisation. 

The Chronicle of the London Missionary Society 
contains a paper by the Rev. Lord William Cecil 
upon a day which he spent with the ■ Rev. Arnold 
Foster, of Wuchang, China. More of the paper 
seems taken up with how to get to Wuchang than 
with the mission work itself. 
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HOW TO> CUAO THE JTN%0 PRESS. 

An Appeal to the Compositors. 

Mr. Matthew Davoren, in the fVar/J’s Work, 
makes a som'ewhat startling suggestion in an article 
•entitled “ Languages and Peace.” Mr. Davoren 
pleads earnestly that every child should be taught 
at least one foreign language. He maintains there 
is no difficulty about this, but says 

Languages, taii^it in the easy, eonversational style, come 
under thi.s head, and six months’ tuition would, as 1 know from 
experience, be quite sutTicicnt to enable young children to acquire 
as mucli familiarity with a foreign tongue as would enable them 
to make their way intelligently amongst the people who spoke 
that tongue, and rnnkc. further study a pleasure instead of a 
labour. The number of words in ordinary use is very small, 
and, the idioinStic forms of expression once wedded to the 
tongue, the rest becomes easy. A native teacher would, of 
course, be a necessity, but one might be made to serve for three 
or even half a dozen schools. Then the phonograph might be 
brought in as an auxiliary, to talk French or German, with an 
excellent acceni, Ir) the children, and even to .sing them pleasant 
little songs in the same tongues. 

He admits that the admirable experiment of a new 
language made l)y the inventor and propagators of 
Esperanto is worthy of all encouragement; hut it 
possesses neither historical glamour nor an original 
literature, and in addition to this there is a pyscho- 
logical side to the question which puts* anything in 
the shai)c of a new k/nguage entirely outside the com¬ 
petition when one of the objects of the study is inter¬ 
national peace. From Avhich it would seem that 
Mr. Davoren ^ has only imperfectly mastered the 
subject with which he is dealing. If in all the schools 
of the world every child i^ere taught Esperanto, it 
would certainly contribute more to international peace 
than could possibly be effected by merely teaching 
any one of the existing languages selected at random 
from those in use by civilised man. But this by tlie 
way. The bold and original suggestion which is 
the feature of Mr. Davoren's article is that in whu h 
he proposes to employ the compositors of the world 
as a means of checking their Jingo editors. He 
says :— 

I will take one trade alone, that of the compositors, the men 
' who put into plain type the worst as well as the best words 
written for publication in the world, and see how much, were 
they so disposed, they could do towards bringing about a 
universal peace. As before, I will take Germany as the repre¬ 
sentative foreign country, and suppose that the compositors of 
that enlightened nation have been able to enter into a friendly 
correspondence, with that highly intelligent body of men, the 
British compositors. I'hey pair off, split into partners, an 
Englishman writc.s to a German, and the latter returns the 
courtesy ; they exchange pledges that each in his own sphere 
will do all he can in rtie interests of peace, that he will abstain 
from doing or 'saying anything that would tend to provoke a 
war bctween«the two nations. Why, if they could oidy realise 
the power that lies in their hands, the compositors of the world 
might vie witli Cabinets in the influence they could exercise 
over political events ! 

Well organilied, with u distinct policy defined to a constitu¬ 
tion ; rules, calculated to meet any possible contingency, reduced 
; to black and white ; and, above ail, a mcmbersliii) imbued with 
; tlie overwhelming importance of peace to the happiness of the 
world,—the compositors would have it in their power at the 
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critical momeni to compel the silence of the firebrands on either 
side, to allow only the moclcrating voice to be heard, idea 
of turning the compositors into the censors of the Press is, of 
course, a revolutionary one, anrl to some it will no doubt appear 
fantastic ; but, after all, why should the opinion of a couple of 
editors whom accident, perhaps, has placed in a position of 
power, he permitted to override the opinions of thousands of 
other Press workers, many of whom are quite as intelligent—all 
etpially interested in the ultimate issue ? Anyone who has 
studied modern history will recall more than one instance where 
the silence of the newspapers, however brought about, might 
have averted war, and it is not at all difficult to foresee a state 
of atfairs wlien the clamour of the newspapers would provoke a 
war. A spirited foreign policy, which acct>rding to Leslie 
Stephen means simply “ inakintf fools of ourselves,” will always 
find its parti.san.s amongst a certairf class of editors or pro¬ 
prietors who, with the best intentions, are ever ready in 
nioiiierits of crises to run the risk of ruining a nation for the 
sake of making a newspaper. 

Tfie idea of converting compositors* into censors is 
not altogether new. When I was in St. Petersburg 
two years ago, the compositors on some Russian 
newspapers did actually usurp the right of dictating 
what should go into the paper by absolutely refusing 
to set up articles which they thought were hostile to 
the people’s cause. The usurpation did not last 
long; but while it lasted it was certainly very 
effective. 

Are Prizes Good or Bad for Literature? 

In the two December numbers of La Reime there 
is a Symposium, edited by Georges I.e Cardonnel, on 
the question of Prizes for Literary Works, ci firopos of 
the Nobel and other prizes. Paul x\dam, for instance, 
considers the awarding of prizes an excellent thing 
under certain conditions. First, the jury should not 
declare that the prize is for the best book of the 
year, but simply for the book which has most attracted 
the attention of the jury. Also, he says, the 
recipients should be under thirty, and writers who 
have not yet achieved fame. Peladan would give 
prizes to older writers. Many eminent French 
writers, as well as most of the editors of the “ young 
reviews, are opponents of the plan. Louis Bertrand 
considers prizes a mischievous institution, because 
they, are so often awarded to mediocrity. 

The English Illustrated for January has much 
in it to attract lovers of antiquity. The engravings 
accompanying Mr. A. Sutherland’s “ Hi^oric Houses” 
are a joy to behold. Tlie houses selected for por* 
traiture are Penshurst Place, Hatfield House, Boscobel 
Hou^e, Eaton Hall, Mentmore. Mr. Cuming WaltiSrs" 
“ Lost Land of King Artimr,” with its sketches by 
pen and pencil of Glastonbury, is another paper with 
a charming flavour of eld. Mr. Whitfield Crofts’ 
“ Cornish Humour” has a few good laughs in it, but 
some of its jokes possibly Cornish humour alone can 
appreciate, Mr. Thomas Hajies’ selection of pictures 
from the Luxembourg Picture Gallery also lends 
attraction to the number, apart from the abounding 
fictibn. 



KIN' 0 * 0 SCAR« 0 F SWEDigM. ' Reoiews already r^rred to says that' Oscar was not 

* An International 1 'ributE. only the most democratic sovereign of .Europe, but 

As may be expected, the Press of the world has was the kingliest of all European monarchs. If King 

been full of eulogies of the late King of Sweden. Christian of Denmark was the father^n^law of all 

Among the periodicals of January the American Europe, King Oscar was the friend of all the world. 

Review of Reviews publishes a very appreciative Up to the last he remained active and interested in 

Character Sketch of Oscar II., Sweden's dramatic all public aftairs. At his death he expressed his wish 

SOverdgn. The writer of the sketch is of opinion that no interruption in private or public business 

that however heavy was the King’s grief when the should be made on account of his decease. His son 

r Norwegian crisis broke out in 1905, his sorrow was Gustavus V. took the oath of ^ce within a few 

mingled with a strong sense of relief at being able to hours after his father’s death on December 8th. The 

deal with it in his own spirit The leading Swedish- funeral was a marvellous sight; the snow had fallen 

American newspaper has declared that it depended in the morning, a pale wintry sun looked out upon 

upon the King alone that the two nations were not the quiet funeral corti^e making its way between 

drawn into a useless w'ar. This may be an over- hundreds and fnousands of silent subjects who had 

statement of the fact, but there is no doubt that the assembled to pay their last tribute of love'^^and loyalty 

King’s influence'was specially used in favour of a to their deceased Sovereign, 




pacific solution of what at one time appeared to be a 
very threatening crisis. This fact, which entitles him 
to the admiration of jwsterity, was regarded in a very 
different light by a certain section of the Swedish 
people who resented the dissolution of the Scandi¬ 
navian Union, an;l vented their displeasure upon the 
head of the King. That feeling fortunately subsided 
in the last year of his life, and the process has been 
assisted by the generous and general recognition in 
other countries of the magnanimity of the statesman¬ 
ship of the late Sovereign. 

At the late Hague Conference a Swedish lady, who 
married into a Dutch family, Madame Theresa Boon, 


A Plea for the Coquette. 

Paola Lombroso, writing in the Grand Magazine, 
pleads eloquently for the coquette. To coquetry we 
owe most of the world’s beautiful, elegant, and grace¬ 
ful things—from the most delicate laces to Turkey 
carpets. This is the sum of the writer’s claim :— 

The world without the coquette would be singularly insipid, 
dull, and tiresome, and to the coquette we must render so 
much justice asi'to admit that though ‘her exterior may be 
frivolous, she has introduced into life something that is in trutli 
very serious and of supreme importance—nothing less, in fact, 
than the whole pleasure and joy of living ! 


conceived the idea of collecting the autographs of the 
delegates and pacifists who were assembled at the 
Hague in an album in which they expressed their 
appreciation of the wisdom and courage with which 
the King of Sweden had conducted the communica¬ 
tions that led to the establishment of an independent 
Kingdom of Norway. The compilation of this album 
was one of the most interesting secondary episodes of 
the Hague Conference. It began with the autograph 
of Baroness von Suttner, but before it closed it 
contained the signatures of all the leading delegates, 
with the exception of the Germans. Some of the 
signatures, especially those of the Chinese and 
Japanese, were marvels of Oriental caligraphy. 'It 
was the intention of Madame Boon when the album 
was complete to have given it to the late King as a 
Christmas present. Unfortunately death rendered 
this impossibly, and the album was prelsented to his 
• successor on Christmas Eve. His Majesty Gus¬ 
tavus V. accorded Madame Boon a most cordial 


Temperance Victories in New SoiAh Wales. 

In the Australasian Revksa of Reviews Mr. Judkins 
calls attention to the “ magnificent success ” attending 
the first Local Option poll in New South Wales. 
The no-licensing issue was handicapped through the 
provision in the Act making a three-fifths majority 
necessary before it could be carried.. Reduction is 
carried on a bare majority, and the no-licensing 
votes, if not a three-fifths majority, are added to the 
reduction votes. The total votes were somewhat 
as follows : for Continuance, 206,616; for Reduction, 
73,778; for No License, 177,487. Thirteen districts 
gave majorities for No License. Reduction is carried 
in 65 districts, and Continuance in 22. An illustra¬ 
tion of urban opinion in such matters is givfn in the 
fact that polling for temjierance reform was greatest 
outside Sydney. Mr. Judkins strongly objects to the 
undemocratic democracy that allows every other issue 
in the State to be settled by a bare majority, but pro- 


persbnal reception. The album was exhibited during 
V Christmas week for public inspection in the Royal 
1 library at Stockholm. It is probable that extracts 
from this polyglot, cosmopolitan, international tribute 
of the representatives of all the leading Governments 
I of the world will be printed for general circulation in 
j.SwodeR, where it oqght ttndoubtedly finally to banish 
last ray of resentment that may have lingered in 
minds of the Sweehsh militarists. 


tects the licensing interest by requiring a three-fifths 
majority. _ • 

In the Sunday Strand appears Mr. F. A- Atkins’ 
article on “ Round the World with a Caipera,” very 
fully illustihted ; and Miss Aganoor’s paper on “ The 
Catholicos of the Armenians and their only National 
Church in England.” The church ’is a peculiar¬ 
looking building in Manchester, with vicarage 


'}'i^>writer of the article in the American Review'of attached. 



And How She is being Educated. 

The future Erincess Royal, Princess Mary of 
Wales, is the’subject of a sketch, by Mrs. Sarah A. 
Tooley, in the January number of the GirFs Realm. 

THE DIAMOND JUBILEE BABY. 

Princess Mary is known as the Diamond Jubilee 
baby of the Royal Family, for she was born in April, 
1897, two months before the Diamond Jubilee cele¬ 
bration of Queen Victoria. She received the names 
of Victoria Alexandra Mary, after her great-grand¬ 
mother and her two grandmothers, and for some 
years was called Princess Victoria, but 
bad the sam^ name it became confusing, and now 
she is always called Princess Mary, which she naturally 
prefers to little Victoria. 

HER DEVOTION TO OUTDOOR LIFE. 

The upbringing of. the Princess forms a striking 
■contrast to that of Queen Victoria, shut up within the 
confines of Kensington Palace, with no companions 
■of her own age, and always surrounded by older 
people over-anxious for her model behaviour, and 
Instead of hockey, tennis, or diabolo, lessons from a 
lutor at the age of five. To Princess Mary the lines 
have fallen in very different places, and beiiiig the only 
girl among five boys, we may be sure she has plenty 
of fun and frolic with her brothers. She is now 
•eleven, and a high-spirited girl devoted to all kinds of 
•outdoor games, including cricket, and she is longing 
for the day whin she will be able to play golf. At 
diabolo she is an eager competitor with her brothers, 
■who are all most enthusiastic players. She is also 
fond of riding, and the shaggy little Welsh pony and 
the sleek, handsome donkey of her younger days have 
now given place to a pretty chestnut pony. 

THE DELIGHTS OF FROGMORE. 

The Royal children have two pairs of driving 
ponies, one dark and the other the beautiful cream- 
coloured pair given to them by Sir George Sanger. 
Within the grounds of Frogmore, Princess Mary and 
her brothers are learning to drive. Another delight 
to the Princess is the Home Farm and Dairy, where 
she can feed the poultry, watch the butter-making, 
make friends with the calves, and have a glorious 
time in the hay, if it happens to be the hay¬ 
making season when the Co’urt is at Windsor. 
Perhaps the* greatest delight of all at Frogmore 
,ts the picnicking at Virginia Water, where the children 
ftake tea on board the brig Edward VII., a 
iibnart little craft used by Prince Edward and Prince 
Albert when'preparing for their studies as naval 
cadets at Osborne. Princess Mary now kndws the 
bames of all* parts of a ship, and she is learning to 
■jfisb and to row, and soon the art of swimming will be 
.added to her*many other outdoor accomplishments. 

, : AUNT VICTORIA, 

Photography is another favourite amusement, and 
ip this the Princess has an accomplished guide in her 


aunt, Princf^ Victoria. Aunt and niece are greS^I 
friends, and, during, the long absences of the Princef 
and Princess of Wales in the colonies and in India.;;’. 
were much together. Aunt Victoria devotes herself ^ 
to her nephews and nieces in a wonderful manner,, ' 
and on her birthday always gives a children’s party at 
Buckingham Palace. When in London Prindess;; 
Mary accompanies her brothers to see the sights—. ' 
the Tower, tlie Zoo, etc.; but it must not be supposed’ ^ 
that her life is one long holiday. 

THE princess’s LESSONS. > 

It is said the Princess is not particularly fond df . 
books, but she has as many lessons as most girls of i 
her age, and shares many of her brothers’ studies 
well as their games. She has a Frqich govern ess,-v' 
and Miss Parratt, the daughter of Sir Walter Parrattj 
organist of St. George’s Chapel, instructs her in some V 
subjects. The study of languages is an important- 
item, and for her age the Princess has a fair know-*' ■; 
ledge of French and German. She and her brotherir:' 
speak those languages at meals. From her earliest 
years the Princess has learnt to do various kinds ctf - 
needlework, and she is now trying to do a piece of : 
work for exhibition at the Home Arts and Crafts at j 
Sandringham in the spring. For five years she hti8;f 
been an associate of the London Needlework Guilt^ii; 
and every year she sends to it two pairs of mittenr • 
knitted by herself, paying for the materials out of heC i 
pocket-money. She invests part of her pocket-monw ^ 
in the Savings Bank, and she transacts her bankihj^l 
business herself and is proud of her bank-book. 


Ex-Empress Eugdnie. 

The Empress Eugenie to-day is the subject 
very striking sketch by Beatrice Cuvellier in Londi^^-^ 
Looking back from tlic end of the article to ihil|| 
beginning, from the gorgeous portraits of the Empresitl 
in the height of her Parisian glory, one comes with ft; j 
shock on ^he portrait of the aged lady to-day. “ 
transit gloria mundi ” even this side the grave. It 
interesting to observe that twice a year the white^i. 
haired old lady re-visits Paris—to see where her child; 
used to play. “ Her deepest grief is for a dead. SQn»;'| 
not for a vanished Empire.” She visits the Fren^j 
capital, of course, incognita, as the Comtesse 4 ^? 
Pierrefonds. • It is said that the EmpresS is an ardei|ji|i 
advocate of the higher education of women, 
leadefShip of fashion is said to have been forced 
her by her position.. Personally she has a consem<: 
tive taste in dress. White and silver were her; 
favourite colours. Her personal fortune is said to be' 
considerable. A large part of it is expected to go to 
her god-daughter, the young Qu^n Victoria Eugdnie . 
of Spain, and another large foxt to Prince Victor; 
Napoleon. The ex-Empress sf^nds most of her time - 
in travel, though she'will be eighty-two years of agfe' 
next May. Her pne hobby is said to be that 
matchmaking. , 







^ :;V ♦ ^PHE TSAE’S KITCPHEK. •» 

rV Revelations Horrible—if True. 

iTliiNCE S. R. G., writing in the first December 
p'^ittiber of La Rcvue^ supplies what he truly declares 
|i)re grusome particulars concerning the Tsar’s 
i^hen, showing the dangers infinitely greater than 
pie Ipmbs of revolutionists to which the Tsar and his 
?|fafctnily are constantly exposed. In the matter of 
^^ood at any rate the Autocrat of all the Russias is 
.%eryed worse than any other rich man in his Empire. 

THE GRAND UJUKE GEORGE, 

> When the brother of the Tsar, the Grand Duke 
(^i^eorge, died of tuberculosis in the Caucasus, Dr. 
^Bertinson, brother of the Court Doctor, elicited the 
^^formation that the Grand Duke’s first valct-de-chambre^ 
was continually with his master, and handled his 
■Rothes, etc., was a man in the last stage of pulmonary 
This valet, says the doctor, undoubtedly 
ijfefected the Grand Duke, for there are no tuberculous 
:jintecedents on either side in the Imperial family. 

DIRT SUPREME. 

It will be remembered that in the autumn of 1900, 
when the Tsar was at Livadia, he had a sudden 
attack of typhoid fever, 'rhe incident was much 
:taiked about at St. Petersburg. How could the 
Tsar be attacked by a malady which is always 
^used by infection, and which is usually 
found associated with poverty and dirt ? A 
•lady who appeared well-informed made answer 
to a circle of friends who were discussing similar 
P^rpblems. Nothing, she said, could surprise her after 
htr visit to the kitchen on the Imperial train. In 
regard to the wonderful luxury and comfort of the 
Tsar’s rooms her expectations were more than realised, 
but when she saw the kitchen she was stupefied and 
‘indignant at the state of dirt, simply repulsive, in 
ii|!rfrich she found it. She said she could still see a 
'^oden stool, black with dirt, on which a man was 
■sitting. This was the block on which the moat for 
the Tsar’s table was cut and trimmed. The lady 
remarked to her friend, “ I would not for all the gold 
■in the world taste anything which came out of that 
leitchen,” and the man replied, “ I am only a servant, 
jnadame, but I would not eat anything prepared on this 
Stool, even though 1 should be allowed to do it myself,” 

EVIDENCE OF A DOCTOR. 

Similar stoijes are told by a milita!-y doctor who 
I used to attend the servants at the palace. One day, 
^^hi^n he was making a professional visit to an jyisist- 
chef, ho found him at his stove busy preparing a 
■idelicate dish for the Tsar’s ^able. While the doctor 
jiwas still talking to him the sauce began to burn, and 
cook, in nowise disconcerted, immediately plunged 
ladle into some dirty water w^iich was at hand, and 
li^^ptied it into the saucepan. This same doctor 
.. othef servants in the kitchen suffer- 

contagious and repulsive maladies, and that 
>ite of his orders these servants remained in the 
rf the Tsai and helped to prepare the foorf for 



the Tsar’s tabid The doctor a 46 o tefers to ithe 
sudden illness of a General who had ^een induced to 
partake of some refreshmerit in the Tsar’s tent.- The 
General had been warned repeatedly of the imprudence, 
of eating anything from the Imperial kitchen, but the ,^ 
manoeuvres had given him an appetite, and he paid 
the penalty. 

FORTUNES MADE BY COOKS. 

Thus it would seem the Tjar’s kitchen has the 
worst possible reputation. But in addition to the 
lack of cleanliness and hygiene, ‘‘ Prince S. R. G.”" 
declares that it is run at enormous expense. A story 
is told of a chef who retired young worth millions, 
and afterwardg desired to return to the service of 
the Tsar, for there is nothing equal to service in the 
Imperial kitchen for enabling a man to amass a 
fortune in a short space of time. Every dish which 
appears on the Tsar’s table in an ordinary way is paid 
for at the rate of ten roubles (about 22s. 6d.). But for 
great dinners, receptions, etc., the arrangement is dif¬ 
ferent. Suppose, says the writer, there is a dinner for 500,. 
and that the menu includes such things as lobsters, 
Rouen ducklings, and chamT)agne of a special brand. 
This means that 500 lobsters, 500 ducklings, 500 
bottles of champagne, etc., will be paid for. Every¬ 
thing is procured from Paris, and reckoning the 
minimum col^t at 100 francs a head, we see that the 
chef will be paid 50,000 francs (over ^2,000) by the 
Minister of the Court. Thus it is not a question of 
eating and drinking, but of paying. 

HOW THE TSAR IS ROLllKD. 

There exists at the Court of Russia a Controller of 
the Imperial Table, whose business it is to inspect 
the table before the guests assemble. He counts the 
bottles of wine and satisfies himself as to the brands. 
But behind his back are servants, not less serious, 
who quietly take a number of bottles of wine and 
hand them to their wives behind the'doors. Bonbons, 
cakes, fruit, and even flowers are also taken, but in 
the matter of the wine the correct number of bottles 
is left, only many of them have been replaced by 
cheap imitations. 'Phe stolen wines and food are 
frequently sold to outsiders, and the writer declares 
that he was at the house of a proffffesional man when 
a valet in Court livery arrived with a hamper con¬ 
taining twenty bottles of expensive wine* for which 
the professional man yaid as good as nothing. More 
precious things than food and wine have also been 
taken, and objects of art and curios frotn the Palace 
have been bought at shops in St. Petersburg. 

In the Business Man's Magazine Quinton Green 
gives a lurid account of English Poor Law administra¬ 
tion, in» which an account—let us hope somewhat 
exaggerated—of the condition of the* Workhouse? 
Infirmary* in which he spent some time as an invalid :; 
forms a leading part. He irtveighs ‘against .the ' 
invitation for fraud as well as perpetual extravagance 
which is given by a cumbersome and grOtesqufe 
maladministration of the Poor Law. ; “ . * 


wim 

vMr. Arthur C. Benson contributes to the 
hill Magazine for January, as the seventh instalment 
of. his papeift entitled At Large,” an account of his 
visit to Kelmscott. He was not allowed to enter the 
house, but he was delighted with the village and with 
the house itself. He says:— 

I knew Kelmscott so well from Rosselli*s letters, from 
Morris’s own splendid and loving description, from pictures, 
from the tales of other pflgrims, that I felt I could not be dis¬ 
appointed ; and I was not. It was not only just like what 1 
had pictured it to be, but it had a delicate and natural grace of 
its own as well. The house was larger and more beautiful, the 
garden smaller and not less beautiful, than I had imagined. I 
had not thought it was so shy, so rustic a place. It is very difficult 
to get any clear view of the house. By the ?oad are cottages, 
and a big building, half storehouse, half wheelwright’s shop, to 
serve the homely needs of the farm,. Through the open door 
one could see a bench with tools; and planks, slaves, sjK)kes, 
waggon-tilts, faggots, were all slacked in a pleasant confusion. 
Then came a walled kitchen garden, with some big slirubs, bay 
and laurustinus, rising p^umply within ; beyond which the gn^y 
house, spread thin with plaster, held up its gables and chimneys 
over a stone-tiled roof. To the left, big barns and byres—a 
farm-man leading in a young bull with a pole at the nose-ring ; 
beyond that, T)pen fields, with a dyke and a flood-wall of earth, 
grown over willi nettles, withered sedges in the watercourse, 
and elms in which the rooks were clamorously building. We 
met with the ready simple Berkshire crmriesy; we were referred 
to a gardener who was in charge. I’o speak with him, we 
walked round to the otl^er side of the house, to ayi open space of 
grass, where the fowls picked merrily and the old farm-luml.>er, 
broken coops, disused ploughs, lay comforlaldy al>out. “ How 
I love tidiness ! ” wrote Morris once. Yet 1 did not feel that 
he would have done other than love all this natural and simple 
litter of the busy farmstead. • 

Here the venerable house appeared more stalely still. 
Through an open door in a wall we caught a sight of the old 
standards of an orchard, and borders with the spikes of s|.iriiig- 
flovvers pushing through the mould. The gardener was digging 
in the gravelly soil. He received us witli a grave and kindly 
air ; but when we asked if we could look into the house, he 
said, with a sturdy faithfulness, that his orders were that no 
one should sec it, and continued his digging without heeding 
us further. 

THE pob:t. 

Mr. Benson devotes a few pages to an appreciation 
of William Morris, poet and Socialist. He says :— 

All that afternoon, among the quiet fields, with the white 
clouds rolling up over the lip of the wolds, I was haunted with the 
thought of that burlj figure ; the great head with its curly hair 
and beard ; the eyes that seemed so guarded and unobservant, 
and that yet saw and noted every smallest detail ; the big 
clumsy hanefc, apt for such delicacy of work ; to see him in his 
rough blue suit, his easy rolling gait, wandering about, stooping 
to look at the flowers in the beds, or .glancing up at the sky, or 
sauntering off to fish in the streani, or writing swiftly in the 
parloCir, or wofking at his loom ; so bluff, so kindly, so Idunl in 
address, so unaffected, loving all that he saw, the tide of full- 
blooded an^ restless life running so vigorously in his veins ; or, 
further back, Rossetti, wiUt his wide eyes, half-bright, half- 
languorous, pale, haunted with impossible dreams, pacing, rapt 
in feverish thought, through the lonely fields. The ghosts of 
' heroes ! Afid whether it was that my own memories’and affec- 
; tions and visions stirred my brain, or that some tide of the spirit 
■ still; sets from the undiscovered shores to the sceneS of life and 
‘ ibvti I know,not, but the place seemed thronged with unseen 
'^Wsences and viewless mysteries of hope. 

FROM SOCIALISM TO ROMANCE, 
i 4 h iSSoMr. Morris’ mind was full of the great change 
^fiich he hoped was slowly coming over the world:— 


And so he plunged into Socialism. lie gave up his 
and much of his congenial work. He attended meetings and 5 | 
committees; he wrote leaflets and pamphlets; he lavislujdi| 
money ; he took to giving lectures and addresses ; he exposed S; 
himself to misunderstandings and insults. He spoke in rain at-^ 
street corners to indifferent loungers; he pushed a slittle cartt^ 
about tile squares selling Socialist literature ; he had collisiomi 
with the police ; he was summoned before magistrates ; the ^ 
"‘poetic upholsterer,” as he was called, became an object bf:? 
bewildered contempt to friends and foes alike. The work wai S 
not congenial to him, but he did it well, developing infinit^^- 
tolerance and good humour, and even tactfulness, in his relations.V.:,- 
with other men. 'I'he exposure to the weather, the strain, tliblAt 
neglect of his own physical newls, brought on, undoubtedly, the 
illness of which he eventually died i and worst of all was 
growing shadow of discoiiragement, which made him graduallj^i! 
aware that tlie times were not ripe, and that even if the pcople^^ 
could seize the power they desirti, they could not use it. 

Half gratetuliy and half mournfully he disengaged himself, 4 ' 
not because he did not believe in his principies, but because he 3 
saw that the difficulties were insuperable. He came back 
the old life ; lie flung himsolf with renewed ardour into art and 
craftsmanship. He began to write the l)eantiful and romantfe 
prose tales, with their enchanting titles, which are, perhaps, hifc 
most characteristic work. He learnt by slow degrees that 
clean sweep of an evil system cannot be made in a j)criod or a S; 
lifetime by an individual, however serious or strenuous he may! 
be; he began to perceive that, if society is to put ideas 
practice, the ideas must first be there, clearly defined and wide%3; • 
apprehended ; and that it is useless to urge men to a life 
which they have no conceptitui, and for which they have nb« 
desire. { 


ERNEST NATHAN, THE MAYOR OF ROME. 

In the mid-December number of the Nouvelli^ 
there is an article by M. Raejueni on the election 
of Krncst Nathan, the loader of the Mazzinian 
publican Party, former (Irand Master of Italian Free-^ 1 
masonry, and especially a Jew, as Mayor of Rome. 
The success of the Anti-Clericals, lie says, was not,| 
entirely duo to political causes ; the economic 
question played a great part in the municipal, 
elections, and contributed largely to the triumph 
of the Anti-Clericals. All Liberal Italy rejoices at^ 
the choice of Mr. Nathan as Mayor. He is one 
the most faithful disciples of Mazzini, and his^j;^; 
resemblance to the great philosopher and agitator 
most striking. The Pope may protest, but in reality,f 
he is reajiing to-day the bitter fruits of a policy^;;? 
diametrically opposed to the spirit bf modern tiaie$: ^f 
and modern civilisation, a policy which he pursues 
with puerile obstinacy. In conclusion, Raqueri?V 
wishes Mazzini’s “ Duties of Man ” could be intrb-'^? 
duced into the French schools as the complement ofS'' 
the “ Rights of Man.” Mazzini’s book, which inspire^' 
the principles of the French Revolution, might J|hus ^ 
become an intellectual link between the young 
both Latin nations^_ 

Mr. Stephen Bonsal contributes a capital illus-:’ 
trated character sketch of “ Raisuli, the famous;. 
Bandit,” to Murise/s Magazine for January. 

The Bishop of London’s rfjeent visit to the United 
States will interest some readers in the openings 
article in Munsefs Magazine for January, entitle^ 
“ Three Hundred Years of the Episcopal Church iri 
America.” 




■'WHlTTiE^' c’E^TE'K Aik Y.: "'' 
yj^RgENLEAF \Vhittier wos bom December 
There have been many studies of the poet 
||!;Curtent reviews. Professor William Lyon Phelps 
Jtjbutes to the North American Review a eulogy 
poet. He reckons that Whittier’s great fame 
c'liever greater than it is to-day, and he ranks him, 
idi^ated farmer though he was, amongst the major 
He describes the poet as essentially a lonely 
Exactly constituted for love and home life, an 
disappointment doomed him to austere celibacy. 
M writer borrows fronj mathematics the distinction 


jjllween pure and applied, and says that pure poetry 
|d¥at of Keats and Poe, but Whittier’s was applied 
The passion of love is almost completely 
there is no salt of humour; very little internal 
' ' gle. . Yet he belongs to the glorious company of 
poets, first, because he possessed absolute sin- 
.ty. “He could accurately portray in verse the 
aligs that he saw.” Second, if Hawthorne was the 
of New England, Whittier was its soul. 'J’hird, 
|die wide field of religious poetry Whittier achieved 
'•greatness. His attitude towards religious worship 
j ithe same as that of Browning. The Professor 
|cbdes;— 

^ is a splendid tribute to the essential goodness of popular 
(that Whittier has triumphed and will triumph over all the 
sensational poets who delight in clover paradoxes, 
cijsd forms of speech, and in mentioning the unmentionable. 
S; “ Complete Poetical Works ” of ^\’hiuicr are aglow with 
s(,;'divine fire of a great Personality—a personality whose 
lawice makes for everything that is best in civilisation, and 
liph had to so high a degree that childlike siinidicity of which 
{•liCingdom of Heaven is made. 


Glimpses of the Poet. 

Itast month, on December 17 th, the centenary of 
birth of Whittier was commemorated in America, 
^ ^/ro/os of the anniversary Mr. H. W. Boynton 
tributes an appreciation of the poet’s work to the 
^ember number of Putnam. I'he Haverhill farm- 
^se was not merely Whittier’s birthjilace; it was 
i;.home for about thirty years, and the rest of his 
[l^’was lived only a few miles away from it. He 
thetefore indigenous, provincial in the narrow 
|iSe, and every day he continued to take deeper 
•bt in the soil from which he sprang. 


A TRUE SINGER. 

TTje writer is concerned only with his work as a 
lic^poeL Whittier, he says, was never content with 
^ pursuit of poetry as an end. His poems were 
the effect of study; sometimes they sprang from 
|re impulse, and sometimes, less happily, from some 
urely didactic intent. As a bachelor and a man of 
l^fectly regular life he might be supposed to have 
i^ed something of the experience from which lyrical 
giejiry of.a high order cdmmonly springs. His devo¬ 
id to the cause of liherly was his only passion, and 
produce* ttie best poetry. But he was hy 
tyrant the seiltiment of love. 


■ ’rHE;'toVE Affair';qf 

Like Burns, he had his ^lary, bjit she was nevdf 
more to him than a fond dream. She became'the 
wife of a Kentucky judge, and Whittier’s* relation to 
her seems to have been limited to a lifelong corre¬ 
spondence. Nevertheless she embodied to him all 
the romance of womanhood as his sister represented 
all that was devoted and companionable. The sweet¬ 
ness of girlhood is a theme' to i^ich he continually 
recurred, and the dignity and the beauty of labour 
inspired him to far more spontaneous flights of song 
than the beauty of human liberty, 

Whi-^tier as a Match-maker. 

In the December Lippincott Francj* Campbell 
Sparhawk gives some glimpses, touches here and 
there, of the man and the poet. Although WTiittier 
never married, he liked to hear of other people enter¬ 
ing into the bonds of matrimony, Ijut he was confident 
that he could have made better matches for certain 
young persons than they had done for themselves, 
and more than once he turned the wavering balance 
of fancy in the head—or heart—of some young man 
or woman, and resolved uncertainty into joy. He 
was fond of telling a story of a man with a shrewish 
wife. On his^return ‘home the hi^sband, to discover 
the mood of his better half and, avoid her in her 
tantrums, would cautiously open the house-door and 
throw in his hat. If this remained within he would 
follow it; but if it were tossed out again faster than it 
had entered, its owner wisely withdrew sind waited for 
fairer marital weather. . 

Asked what he meant when he wrote the poem, 
“What of the Day?” in 1857, four years before the 
War, he replied, “ I did not know myself what I 
meant by it,” but his look showed that the poem was 
an inspiration, a real prophecy. 

Mr. Gkibble’s Estimate. 

Writing, with somewhat less than his usual verve, 
on John Greenleaf Whittier in the Fortnightly Review, 
Mr. Francis Gribble says that though he was born 
only a hundred years ago the figure of Whittier 
already impresses one as the prodiJfct of an extinct 
civilisation. “ Between the America in which he 
flourished and the America of to-day lies a gulf even 
wider than that between contemporary and early 
Victorian England.” I'he poet w’ho sang and fought 
for the abolition of slavery is not exactly an inspiring 
figure. He was a Quaker, but his Quakerism sat 
rather lightly on him in the days of his youth. ^ He ^ 
had meant to enter politics, buf eviddhtly decided his , 
health was not strong enough, for though iie lived to 
a great age (dying only fifteen years agoVhe waa .^ 
always a valetudinarian. He acted on the advice .. 
which in after life he gave to an unknown ^outh i 
sought counsel of him: “ My lad, if thou woiddst win 
success, join thyself to some unpopular but noUe 
cause.” Nothing could have been more unpopuUiEv: 
than anti-slavery opinions in the thirties. V4 







'..'''* ' ’ v... 'WturfniR TOtfiTo-SAY. ■ 

Mr. Bliss Perry, who writes on Whfttier for Tp-day 
Iri the December Atlantic Monthly, KmmAs us that 
l^ittier’s opinions on the race-problem are unmistak¬ 
able. He believed quite literally that all men are 
brothers j that oppression of one man or one race 
degrades the whole human family; and that there 
should be the fullest equality of opportunity. The 
whol6 body of lys verse is a protest against the 
assertion of race-pride, against the emphasis upon 
racial differences. Whatever progress has been made 
by the American negro since the Civil War in self- 
respect and in moral and intellectual development 
has been due to fidelity to those ^principles which 
Whittier apd other like-minded men and women long 
ago enundiated. The immense tasks which remain 
can also be worked out by following IVhittier’s pro¬ 
gramme, if they can be worked out at all. 

Whittier belonged to the liftle band of agitators for 
peace. The godd people who are dissatisfied with 
the Hague Conference are recommended to read 
Whittier’s lines on the Peace Conference at Brussels 
in 1848. Then, as now, there were faithless critics to 
point out the folly of the dream of disarmament, but 
Time has already done much to justify his faith. 


THE NEWSPAPER AND THE FOREST. 

How One is Eating up the Othek. 

Mr. W. S. Rossiter contributes to the Anurican 
Rei'im of Reviews an extremely interesting article 
concerning the devastation that has been wrought in 
the American forests by the American newspapers. 
I’hc Americans are cutting down three times as much 
timber every year as their country grows ; at this rate 
there will not be a tree left in America in thirty-three 
years. The newspapers, however, are not responsible 
for more than one per cent, of this wholesale devasta¬ 
tion of the forests of America. Paper is only made 
out of spruce wood, hemlock, poplar and balsam. 
These trees are found chiefly in New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, although States further 
west—^Wisconsin, ^ Minnesota, Michigan, Oregon 
and Washingtsn-^are now being drawn upon. Ten 
times as much wood-pulp was used for making 
paper 4n the United States in 1905 as was used in 
1880. 

The average size of the ‘American newspaper has 
doubled, in these twenty-five years, and the mere 
increase in the number of pages in American news¬ 
paper^ and periodicals in 1905 as compared with 
1880 represents the- destruction of all the soft wood 
trees of 50,000 acres of forest land every year. Mr. 
Roffliter gives an array of interesting statistics as to 
the extraordinary growth of American newspapers 
-.and periodicals in the last twenty-five years. In 1880 
^^e average, circulation per head of all publications 
I w^ 41 copies, in 1905 it was 125, and each of these 
; ^tiodicals and newspapers weighed twice as much as 
' th^ had doqe previously. 


ipinieiise develbpraent Mr. Rc^siter 
first to the chea'friess of paper, secondly to;| 
introduction of linotype, and thirdly to the incite 
of advertisements. In the United States in 
there were over 6,000 type-setting machines in rifey 
paper offices alone, each machine doing the iforfe 
five men. Hence, with cheap composition, chii 
paper, and advertisers ready to pay heavily fof 1^ 
played advertisements, the American nCwsp^l^ 
swelled visibly. 

The average number of pages for the six prinii^ 
Sunday newspapers in .New York City is sixty|.ii 
each copy represents the a«iount of paper reqiM 
for an octavo book of 480 pages. The New 
Sunday paper consists on an average of 38^ per 
of reading matter, 38I per cent, advertisements ^4 
the rest illustrations. * ' 

The price of paper has gone up from i ’6 cents:^^S 
lb. in 1900 to 2 cents per lb. in T905. This inc^i^ 
in price has played havoc with the profits <*1 
newspaper. 

The question which everyone is asking is, 
to be done ? The repeal of the duty on CaoAti 
wood-pulp is talked of, and every effort is being 
to find other material out of which paper duSlIj 
manufactured, but at present the quest has not;! 
very successful. A third proposal is to i^crease^ 
charge, and to increase the price for ad vertigo 
so as to induce the advertisers to pay the santiej 
for less space. It is very difficult, however, fjM 
any progress in this direction to alter a system 
enables the A merican citizen to buy every Sunday 
a j-d. what is equivalent to the substance of ap e^ 
volume of 480 pages. Every Sunday there are iy 
in the United States 456 Sunday editions, which^l 
duce an amount of printed matter sufficient tq 
library of six million volumes of 500 octavo* 
each. 

It is somew'hat appalling to think of thfe ihhji 
able multitude of beautiful trees which are hewri ■) 
and converted into pulp in order that these 
millions of Sunday newspapers should be prodv 
the morning, to be glanced at and then thrown;^ 
The leaves of the newspaper are much more e “ 
than those of the forest, for these at least la^ JI 
season, but a newspaper perishes almost at its 


Sir Rov.ert Ball, in the Hohte Messen^^^ 
deavours to give some idea of the distance 
stars by stating that while an electric signal woui|i| 
seven times round the world in a s’econd, it,ifi| 
take four years to telegraph to the nearest star, 
Centauri. He adds that if the glad tidings pif 
first Christmas at Bethlehem, 1,907 years agoj<' 
been disseminated through the universe , b^| 
swiftest electric current, yet some stars are sb;ij|| 
ceivably remote that all the seconds whicli, . 
elapsed lit the 1,907 years of .our present drp :^ 

' not have sufficed for the journey^ 




^,. ^ How TO Secure* It. 

&t!FOR the improvement of the race of man, especially 
[W^cities, nothing is more necessary than a good 
li^iply of pure milk. Milk is the most difficult 
fcicle to handle, nothing goes bad sooner, and few 
Iplicles of food take up so rapidly the bacteria which 
ii^IVso inimical to human health. The bad qualities 
1 ^ M regarded as merchandise led the late William 
Plhiteley, the universal provider, who would under- 
at a moment’s notice to furnish anything from 
|p4s to lions, absolutejy to refuse to supply milk. 
iNPmety per cent, of milk is pure water, so that in 
'^rder to supply one lb. weight of tlic nutritive 
iMeraents of milk it is necessary to carry nine 
pis," of ’water, lyhich might as well be supplied 
the nearest tap. 

IN POWDER; ADD WATER YOURSELF. 

ife’ The great problem, therefore, is how to extract 
piiie essential elements of milk from the water, and 
pi’oduce a residual product which could be 
lieconverted into good milk at the nearest tap. 

the lVorl(fs Work for January a very inter¬ 
lining article on this subject by Mr. B. W, 
l^ylot, entitled “ The Fight for Pure Milk,” describes 
excellent work that is done by Nathan Straus in 
York in supplying good milk to the American 
|ijr|ties. He describes what has been done to distribute 
^nilk in powdered form. 'Phe problem has been solved 
'itiy two Swedes. The Ekenberg process deals with 
;|i^immed milk, which in many districts is a waste 
^|iroduct. 

f" THE EXSICCATOR. 

P Skimmed milk, although not so rich as the milk 
ffresh drawn from the cow, has nevertheless many 
nutritious qualities :— 

j);, The feature of the Ekenberg process is rapid elimination of 
liithe.heavy proportion of water in the milk uy evaporation at a 
temperature under vacuum. This is accomplished by 
|||aeans of a novel device known as the “Exsiccator” (milk 
l^ycr). This is a large horizontal cylindrical drum which is 
to revolve. The internal face of this drum is of nickel, 
ppiich has been proved to be the most suitable metal upon 
to deposit the solids of the milk. The milk enters the 
l^ci^CcatoT through a gravity supply-pipe, the tanks containing 
milk being placed at a suitable point above. The 

E .um employed for evaporating the moisture in the 
List-steam, which is admitted to the jntcrior of the 
:losed.t 

3 obtain high efficiency and rapid treatment the 
Irum form bowls, dished outw'ards, in which evapo- 
e water to an extent of about four-fifths of The 
>uQt* takes place. The solids are deposited upon 
rface of the drum, removed by means of German 
, and deposited in a special receptacle close to the 

removal of the dry milk powder from the exsic- 
submitted to 2 crystallising process in a special 
i temperature ranging from eighty deg. to one hun- 
ahr., for ajpproximStely one hour, or until the sugar 
thoftiughiy crystallise. In this crystalline state 
s is of a brittle nature, and is now submitted 
and sifting operations in a mill as wheat 


■■ •• • * ■ 

Hour/is, after which it is* ready for pacldii& ia tins, boxes or 

barrels. . \ ^ . 

With this exsiccator, which is of original design incorporating 
many noteworthy features, a rapid output is possible ; and—a 
fact of the greatest importance—the nature of the milk is in no 
way altered owing to the low temperature in the apparatus 
under vacuum. The exsiccator of the size in general use in the 
factories in operation in Sweden and Denmark has a drying 
capacity of from 2lo to 270 gallons of milk per hour, with a 
steam consumption approximating i lb. per pint for complete 
drying. It will thus be seen that the apparatus is constructed on 
thoroughly thermo-economical principle. 

The cost of the process is sufficiently low to render it commer¬ 
cially practicable, the expense of extracting the solids from one 
gallon of milk amounting to one halfpenny, inclusive of wages, 
coal, steam-raising, depreciation of plant and other establish¬ 
ment and maintenance expenses. TTiis low price is further 
re<luccd by the ewonomy eliected in the transportation of the 
drieti product, owing to its greatly reduced bullfir—one-teiith of 
tile liquid milk. 


SERIOUS LEAKAGE IN OUR GOLD SUPPLY. 

The acute demand for gold in presence of an ever- 
increasing output from the gold mines has caused 
much thinking. Mr. Maurice L. Muhleman, in the 
North American Rmew, lays stress on a factor in the 
situation too often ignored. It appears that we are 
to-day paying the penalty of the insecurity and con¬ 
sequent lack of confidence which have prevailed for 
ages in certain lands of the East. When gold is poured 
into a Western land it at once Swells the channels 
of investment and quickens the general economic 
life; but in the East the gold is not used, it is 
hoarded. „ 

HOARDING ! 

The hoarding of gold prevalent in Egypt, India, 
and China has, the writer thinks, had a serious 
influence on the present crisis. He says ;— 

It is not uierely as a source of supply of coUon that Egypt 
merits our attention ; the fact that having that staple to sell she 
has the power to command gold, and the further fact that the 
greater part of the yellow metal so acquired is practically with¬ 
drawn from monetary use, are circumstances that have not 
received adequate consideration in the estimates relating to the 
gold-supply of the world. The statistics show that a large 
amount has annually gone into hoarvls; like India, and in a less 
degree China, Egypt lias become a place for the secretion of a 
substantial part of the world's annual gold induct, diverting it 
from availability for monetary purposes. The evidence indi¬ 
cates that, except in certain short periods, the trade movement 
has been enormously favourable to this accumulation Yor nearly 
half a century, or since the period of maximum prices for 
cotton, due to the interruption of production during 6ur Civil 
War. 

• 

Here evidently awaits a great opportunity for some 
financier who can charm this gold out of the hoards 
and make it serviceable for public usa The prospec* 
tive annual increase of the cotton crop leads die 
writer in cpnclusion to anticipate ;— ^ 

Thiere will probably be an even greater annual diversion of 
yellow metal to Egyptian hoards; an economic fiict fully as 
important as fliat which has for more than seventy years been 
observed in the case of India, where 900,000,000 dels, of gold 
has been absorbed by hoarding. AH the arts of modern finance 
have failed to counteract this Oriental habit of depriving tfie 
world Of so much of its basis for liquid capital. 


SHOITLD.WE PREPAHfi TO TALK? 

ExtEMPORANEOus SociAUiLiTy ” is the tremen¬ 
dous title of a very pleasing and suggestive paper by 
Price Collief in the North American Review, In 
spite of much light laughter to the contrary, Mn ("oi¬ 
lier thinks that preparation is a very welcome sugges¬ 
tion. “ When a man goes to another man's house as 
a guest, he usually prepares himself as to everything 
except his mind. \Vhy should he not take fifteen 
minutes or half-an-hour to collect himself and prepare 
to drop honey here or salt there, and do his share in 
feast or function ?" “ Shop" is not enough for all 

one's social needs :— 

Wherever and whenever man or woman lifts the conversational 
curtain upon a new scene, or provides a nc\? sketch of life, or 
leads one besidt the still wateis or into pastures new and fresh, 
there is an impetus given to life ; and of the iniiuuierable ways 
in which such inspiration may spend itself fur the good of 
humanity, no one can determine to the full extent. It may not 
seem an heroic part to play, but wfehling a sword is not so 
efficacious in a case of fninliiig as waving a fan. Just to give a 
little freshness to the social air is often enough to do a very 
good deed in a very tired world. No one need be ashamed, 
therefore, we liold, to give himself a little private coaching with 
this end in view. 

KNIGHTS OF CONVERSATION— 

He recalls a case where ten or fifteen members of 
a large family came together daily at the table, and 
would have thought it infamous if eadi one did not 
make an effort to add to the general fund of conver¬ 
sation trifles light as air, but showing the endeavour 
to lend to the other, and to meet as men and women, 
and not as br^ites. Half humorously he says :— 

There is opportunity here for many people who are j;oing far 
aheld for some showy task to do. Why not be a knight or a 
lady of conversation, and lake vows of self-control, gentleness, 
and atfability, and organise, if you please, a brotherhood or 
sisterhood at the other ejctrcme to the Trappists, vowed to per¬ 
petual conversational good humour ? 

No one, he^ adds, need be ashamed to gather 
together his wits and to make preparation to sit with 
his fellows for an hour or two, giving them something 
of interest. 

—OR Bullies, uores and butchers. 

' Mr. Collier draws a clear distinction between the 
purely extempoianeous sociability that bores us and 
the “ peacock who has come prepared to spread his 
conversational tail as a canopy over the whole party.” 
These dinner-table bullies, as he calls them, watch 
for an opportunity to get the attention of all at the 
dinner table or in the drawing-room before they con¬ 
sent to give their comment, or tale, or criticism. 
They are the nuisance of social life. When this 
bully is dso an anecdotalist and a mountebank, 
ptugatory cotnes before its time. But “ if the anec- 
.dpU^t a social bully, the specialist is>the social 
butcher. ‘He hacks and cuts lus way through the 
disinclination and weariness of the complany.” The 
jKojter recalls, with a sigh, the golden days of the 
; Those were the days of the apotheoses 

"dft^. Surely, he concludes:*— 

He who is interested to make life easier, and to malteinandmd 
women .happier, and who holds that “no profit grows where 


^is no pleasureJa’ea^” must See thd t^alue of giving attentioh-<ie[f 
the mere mecnanism, even, of our meeting together, so that W<| 
may escape the danger of permitting our social life to be;i|| 
mere herding together on the one band, or a series of Dresd^); 
china tableaus on the other. 

The whole article will well repay perusal, especiallyj ■ 
by those who mix much in society. 


DO FEET REVEAL CHARACTER? 

In the London Magazine there is a paper oh a' 
so-called new science for discerning character by; 
feet, which is given the thrice barbarous name'pf; 
“Piedology.” The police have long known tha^, 
every thief is a quick walker •, ‘short distance betwe^- 
footmarks, therefore, has its significance. Th^^ 
financial sharp, on the contrary, has a leisurely g^itif 
A number of photographs of pairs of feet wersef' 
secured by the writer and submitted to an e.xperi^| 
who did not know whose feet they were. He thu# 
diagnoses the character from the photographs of tte 
feet. Lord Roberts’ feet are said to indicate enor^: 
nious will power, a love of excitement and great ri^' 
The exceptional breadth of Mr, Balfour’s feet is 
to mark him down as the possessor of a legal mind..: 
Of the feet of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman the expe?^: 
has said the squareness of the toes, the breadth bil 
the tread of the foot, the width of space between 
feet and the general unevenness of the walk a«p^: 
symbolical of obstinacy rather than of intellectii^;; 
capabilities; but there is a decided tendency ^ 
wobbling, Wlien, however, he does set his mind 
anything, he does not count the cost, and is not 
seeing enough to be able to gauge the result. Thb^f 
is a lack of steadfastness, but a considerable gift 
plausibility. Of the Bishop of Salisbury, the expett 
augured gentleness of character, occasional bitterir “ ‘ 
tendency towards opportunism, aifectionateness 
fondness of home life. Of Mr. Chamberlain he i 


“ A man of distinction, with a well-defined moti^ 
behind every step he took, a motive sometimes. 
altogether free from the personal.” Mr. Aust 
Chamberlain is said, while possessing a degree 
obstinacy, to be open to 'conviction, to be proud 
think a great deal of himself, with a brilliant futil 
before him. The Bishop of London is discen^^ 
possess a noble character, unconventional, res^ei 
but self-sacrificing, eloquent, benevolent and dij 
tinguished. Mr. Beerbohm Tree is said to be marj^i 
by exceptiohal mental irregularity jjjpr a man 
has had opportunities. He requires consider^^ 
strengthening of character, “is somewhat 6# ^ 
oddity, loves display, and is intensely fond of 
Of Mr. Hall Caine the expert said :— . ' 

Thik is the ptise of a man who is fond of shoyriness. 
feet betray much self-consciousness. He is apt to be csici^l^ 
away by his estiint^e.-of his worth, but has the daring of ai 
who might he twice as strong as hicfself. Money hiss more i, 
a normal attractidn f6r him, but the measare of success is she 
of much happiness by a continua:? mental' weeping. He h ^ 
self-willed,, but might be eadawed with greater sincerity. ; 
tremely critical, and possesses much ability, and sot a 
cunning. Determination is his,great forte. 

"There are other subjects didgn(»ed. 




M:^|P.^*WNaT .OtfGHt'to' BE DoliE IN LONDON. ' 

tW Xi^arj> World for December Mr. James 
3 rown makes the enterprise of the Tribune and 
p^*,the Daily Chronicle in organising exhibitions of 
|^^)ks an excuse for bringing forward once more pro- 
S)^s for a more permanent exhibition. 

» THE CONSERVATISM OF THE PUBLISHER. 

writes from the point of view of a librarian 
than from that of the general public, and con- 
Kjuently criticises the experiment of the Library 
^i^teau a few years ago a 3 nd the exhibitions above 
'“ietotioned for their arfangcment of books according 
K^publishers instead of according to subjects. What 
one wants to see, he says, is all the recent and 
books on definite subjects collected together in 
place. Another blemish on such an e.xhibition 
K jfe absence of a catalogue, but, adds Mr. Brown, 
^iblishing methods remain crystallised almost on 
Ip^teenth century lines, and it is useless to expect a 
i|jtblisher to try anything which has not been done by 
Ipt- grandfather or someone even more remote. 

i;> A PERMANENT BOOK B.\ZAAR. 

'^r. Brown proceeds to formulate a definite scheme, 
Pl^ch, however, has been frequently discussed on 
^"liieral lines by librarians during the past few years. 

ihe large book-buyers, such as municipal library 
ffithorities, require a central bazaar where the latest 
prbrks on every subject can be seen. The books 
Ip^efore should be classified and put in charge of 
^^ined custodians. To make such a scheme possible 
pif accomplishment Mr. Brown says the publishers 
l^st co-operate, and he assumes that there are about 
pifito hundred British and Anglo-American publishers 
could be considered important enough to take 
OTtft in the plan—and the expense. An Executive 
^ioard should be formed and suitable premises secured 
1^ Central London. 

WHAT IT WOULD COST. 

{The annual cost is thus estimated 


Rent, Rates, Taxes . 600 

‘ Lighting, Heating, Cleaning . 60 

■ Manager . 300 

j!, : Three Assistants at ;^78 . 234 

:f'f Porter . 7S 

i C'Printing, Cataloguing, etc. . 200 

Contingencies ._ 200 

Total ... /i,672 

^;:The cost of the fittings is not to exceed ;^3oo or 
1 ^ 4 ^. Reckoning altogether 390 publi.shers who 
^pdd join, and assuming that each firm contributed 
towards the annual expenditure, a revenue of 

l ^ fe-aco is obtained. But if we take it that only 100 
jl^Shers would join,,what is ;^2o a year each to any 
^ df s^ compared to the resulting advan- 
“‘ii(|ii|;'.i6|^S;Mr. Brown. '• 

ij||iBl to the whole scheme is exact classification 
^lliihed: staff if the' exhibition is to be run on 
pines, the trained assistants to receive 30s! a 


Such a permanent bazaar, asserts Mr, Brown, woul^: 
attract book-buyers from all over the counhy, air 
kinds of special students, librarians, (eacheri^ and 
even the public at large. / 

An iNSTI'njTION OF THE HIGHEST SERVICE. 

In connection with this subject may be quoted im 
conclusion the following paragraph from the London 
Letter in the January number o(the Book Monthly 

The “ sale dinner ” is a generous memory ; a spacious and- 
attractive show-room, organised and controlled by the London 
publishers—or jointly with the booksellers, as might be 
iirranged—would be an institution of the highest service and 
profit. It might, or might not, be kept open all the year round, 
for, again, that vj^ould be a matter to consider. 

SOME OLD-FASHIONED NOVELS. 

In a notice of Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, an American 
novelist who died recently, the New York Bookman 
for December has some notes on old-fashioned novels 
which had a wide circulation in their day. Mrs. 
Holmes was the author of “ Tempest and Sunshine,” 
published in 1854, and since that date she wrote a 
novel nearly every year, their net circulation being 
reported as over two million copies. Her books 
went straight to the hearts and consciences of the 
average untutored man and woman, and she gave 
as much pleasure to her reader^* as Thackeray and 
Meredith gave to theirs.* 

An earlier representative of this literary school was- 
Miss Susan Warner (“ Elizabeth Wetherell who 
wrote “The Wide Wide World” in, 1851. This 
book was long rejected by the publishers, but when 
it appeared it attracted a large number of readers. 
It was translated into French, (ierman, and Swedish, 
and is said to have been the most widely circulated 
American book after “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
same writer’s “ Queechy,” which [appeared in 1852, 
was almost as popular. Another writer. Miss Maria 
.Susanna Cummins, may be grouped with these twov 
In 1854 her story, “ 'I’he Lamplighter,” was the most 
talked-of novel of its time throughout the United 
States, and over 100,000 copies of it were sold. The 
torch is now kept alight by Miss Laura Jean Libbey 
(Mrs. Stilwell), of whom much the •same thing may 
be said as of Mrs. Holmes. Miss Libbey has 
already published fifty books; cheap editions of them 
are to be found on every news-stand, and there are 
no signs that her vogue is lessening. 

These four writers, we are told, sufficiently iUus^ 
trate the fact that while the highly cultivated public 
is one of varied tastes, the far greater public which 
critics do not recognise holds* fast ^0 certain primi¬ 
tive ideals, both ethical and literary, which are 
unchanged amid the clash of Romanticists and 
Realists, oj Naturalists and Symbolists. 

Lord Lansdowne is the subject-of'a guslHhr^ 
eulogy in the January Blackwood. His past, present 
and future are described in terms of exaggera^ll 
panegyric. ■ [ {'1 
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AK jNTERESTmG SYMPOSIUM. 


. What is the magic alchemy in books which hold 
the attention and gain the affections of young readers? 
is a question asked by the Book Monthly for January, 
and answered in an interesting symposium by well- 
known writers for the young folk. The writing of 
books for children in general, and for boys in par¬ 
ticular, is dealt with, and girls’ books are scarcely 
mentioned. * MiiJ May Baldwin says girls do not 
read avowed girls’ books because the present genera¬ 
tion reads what it likes, and misuses its freedom and 
reads the strong meat of its elders. Mr. Alfred H. 
Miles, who says the ideal boy’s book is a book which 
men may read with pleasure, adds llhat his ideal girl’s 
book is one which boys will not disdain. What the 
Book Monthly must give us ne.xt is a symjx>sium by 
young readers. 

WHICH ARE children’s FAVOURITE BOOKS? 


Miss Mabel Quiller-Couch, who describes children 
as discerning critics, tells us that not long ago she 
studied a number of lists drawn up by children of 
their favourite books. Those lists were humbling, for 
the names of very few quite modern authors appeared 
in them. I'he post of honour was won by Miss Anna 
Sewell’s “ Black fJeauty,” and another favourite was 
“Ministering C^ldren,” w'hich MisS Quiller-Couch 
says ought to be read first in early childhood 
if we would grasp its full power and charm. 
Dr. Gordon Stables enumerates the books he 
had devoured or was reading before he was 
seven—the Book of Job, the Revelation, and the 
Song of Solomon, “ Gil Bias,” “ Robin.son Crusoe,” 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” Wilson’s “Tales of the 
Borders,” the “ Arabian Nights,” and Chamber^s 
Journal^ and he had all the Psalms in metre by heart. 
In Latin and Greek at twelve he was reading Virgil, 
Horace, and ’Anacreon, but he hated Homer as he 
still hates Milton. As a boy histor>' never appealed 
to him, but natural liistory always did. He also read 
Scott, Dickens, Fenimore Cooper, and other novel¬ 
ists, and “ Tom Cringle’s Log ” sent him over the 
ocean. 

• HINTS TO WRITERS. 


The, things which children find objectionable in 
their books are, according to Miss Quiller-Couch, 
cynicism, affectation, condescension, and cleverness. 
Dr. Gordon Stables says, “ Never let your boys and 
girls read the Hooligan Press.” He describes two 
pictures from a weekly of this kind, and remarks that 
literature 'of t^iis ty.pe must be read in Hell. He 
advises Christian literature to be put within reach of 
the yoiyig, but he says it must not be fpreed. He 
recommends tales of animals, and regrets that the 
Church and the clergy seldom utter in iheir sermons 
word of kindness to our humble friends, whom 
■iftey self-cohceitedly call the lower animals. He 
' himself has written many books on animal life and 
'^mestic pets, and he finds dial they sell well. Miss 


Theodora Mtobfi-WIsoi^ recommends faiiT.' 
but says mey must be dramatic and not mere-; 
and glitter, and she notes that the fascination of 
stories consists .in their marvellous dramatic pof 
when properly and enthusiastically narrated. 

WHAT BOYS WANT. 

All the writers for boys seem agreed that in 
books, as Mr. Tom Bevan puts it, there must 
movement, go, and action. The hero must 
creature who does, and there must be no moraljslt! 
or soliloquies, and no goody-goodiness. Mr. AJi|i 
H. Miles finds that the* main difference betwejen 
old and the new is one ofi pace, the quicker 
ment meaning quicker life, so that the new bpjj^ 
alert, quick, and adaptable, while the old boy wasif' 
senior in suffering. All boys love adventure; 
plenty of incident, and, says. Captain 
accounts of foreign places and foreign peq 
and historical subjects, especially if the Strug 
of a lad be associated with them. Mr. 
Bevan also advocates historical novels, 
stories of travel. Mr. Herbert Strang says Kit^^ 
and Ballantyne were the stand-bys of the boys 
generation; yet these writers had a tendencysiH 
preach and a trick of writing footnotes, such alf 
following: “ I regret to say that the whole accouh|^ 
the burning ship is perfectly true.” The attf * 
ought to compel conviction rather by his maimi|iiy 
telling the tale than in the use of footnotes. 

IMPORTANCE OF II,LUSTRATIONS. 

“ What is the use of a book without pictures an^JI 
versations?” asks Alice, in Lewis Carroll’s imp 
tale. Miss Louey Chisholm, the editor of the 
to the Children ” scries, assures us that the popoli 
of the books in the series was due in the first pla]^ 
the illustrations. 'Phe secret of success in illustx^ 
for children lies, in her opinion, less in 
draughtsmanship than in rich colour and deli^ 
humorous fancy. Above all, the pictures mt 
story-telling, and each should be placed opposi^l 
scene it represents. Miss Theodora Wilson-"’ 
insists on the drawing being an exact represent 
of the letterpress. 


Diabolo a Winter Pastime. 

In a chat with the father of the French ^ 
champion,, Germaine d’Hampol, reported in? ^ 
IVoman at Home, M. d’Hampol recommends ditp^ 
as a winter pastime. He is chiefiy interested 
game as a means of developing the chest and^;: 
ing the eye, and he says that if peojfle are 
dressed it can be enjoyed in weather which #(3 
make tennis impossible. The cricketer, whQS| 
obliged to abandon his favourite sporty 
keep himself in good fofm by playing diatil^ 
M. d’Hampol says it is jgnportant to have a 
string, from five to ten inches longer than the, 
of the player, so as to allow the asms full scope, 
little girl practises indoors every day. 




JOEtRY IN THB PEMODICAL^ 

AS Jsanuary number ofi the Umted Service Maga- 
'^eprinls a poem which Mr. Swinburne con- 
to its pages in May, 1890. It is entitled 
^,|Mgiand: an Ode,” and in reference to it the editor 
that nearly eighteen years have gone by since 
pI'; Swinburne “ gave forth this stirring invocation 
l&iil. {nly-blind people, then as now forgetful alike of 
Ipjvjjast and of its destiny. AVhat hope is there 
lH* a timely awakening, whereby high and low, rich 
Ito poor, may be aroused to a proper sense of 
mfional duty ? ” asks the er^tor. “ Too likely is it 
||kt when the great call for a demonstration of 
l^ctical patriotism comes to be made, ns soon it will 
ancient spirit of our race will Ire found to 
e given place to mere ecstasies of music-hall 
rity, followed by craven despair, and the 
usually resorted to in such cases by degene- 
J||ei peoples.” To what does the editor specially 
^pde as the great call which is at hand 
feMr. Swinburne says the sun in heaven beholds 
jlpigland immortal and girdled with life by the sea :— 

Ml our past acclaims our future: Shakespeare's voice and 
i; .Nelson’s hand, 

l^ton’s faith and Wordsworth’s trust in this out chosen anil 
'Chainless land, 

us witness ; come the world against her, England yet shall 
i^tj'/stand. 

‘I’he poet bids the faith of our fathers endure in us, 
ij^t the glory of England may endure to the last:— 

^ light that is more than the sunlight, an air that is brighter 
f than morning’s breath, 

^16lhes England about as the strong sea clasps her, and answers 
the, word that it saitb; 

word that assures her of life if she change not, and choose 
not the ways of death. 

Jn Blackivood Mr. Alfred Noyes continues the 
^blication of his “ Drake : an English Epic,” the most 
jtpibitious poem that has appeared in any periodical 
i|^‘}ate years. Embedded in this month’s instalment 
pere is a love lyric entitled “ Love will find out the 
from which I quote the first three verses :— 

Ye that follow the vision 
Of the world’s weal afar. 

Have ye met with derision 
And the red laugh of war ; 

Yet Llie thunder shall not hurt you. 

Nor the battle-storms dismay ; 

Tho* the sun in heaven desert you, 

“ Love will find out the way,’' 

When the pulse of hope falters, , 

Wk^n the fire flickers low 
On your faith’s crumbling altars, 

And the faithless gods go ; 

AVhen the fond hope ye cherished * 

Cometh, kissing, to betray ; 

When the last star hath perished, 

“ Love will find out the way.” 

When the l^t dream bereaveth you, 

,'. And the heart turns to stone, 
rWhen the last cotnradc Icaveth you 
In the desert, sione; 

■ ■ With the whole world before you 
Clad in baUle*array, 

And the starless night o’er you, 

** Lovt will find out the way.*^ 






if 




’ LORO aId uar fifim ; ^ 

An Unpublished Poem by Lady Ryron. 

The Duke of Argyll has sent to the Pall Mall 
Magazine for January some Lines from Lady Byron 
to Her Lord, which‘it is believed have not been 
published previously. In a footnote it is explained 
that the verses bear no textual relation to the other 
poems, satirical or invective, which passed between 
the pair, and that it is therefore itppossible to assign 
a date to tliem. Probably they were suggested by 
Byron’s “ Fare thee w'ell! and if for ever,” written in 
1816, when their separation took place about a year 
after their unhappy marriage. 'I’he poem opens - 
And w’as well, no shame revealing, 

To breathe the strain of mimic w’oe ? 

How w’heii thy heart is dead to feeling * 

Can thus thy magic numbers flow ? 

No grief is thine, no niootly madness 
In that mysterious bosom found ; 

’Tis but the cry of savage gladness 
That strikes, then revels o’er flic wound. 

I heard thy talc, and fond, believing, 

1 looked, I loveil, nay, I adorcil, 

Though whispered that tliou wert deceiving, 

My soul revolted at the word. 

Too late convince<l, betrayed, forsaken, 

Each phase and form of hate to prove, 

My patience served but to awaken 
Thy ctld disdain for all my lo^fe. 

Lady Byron continuing says that to the eyes of 
strangers Byron played the part of lover well, but in 
privacy paid the debt of checked unkindness. A 
fonder look that bade her all her hopes resume w'as 
but as a meteor in the wintry heaven to mark tlie 
deepness of the gloom :— 

Then like a reptile W’ouldst thou spurn me, 

That crossed ihy path like blighting power; , 

N(:‘r smiles nor tears availed to turn thee— 

’Tw’as then the bitter cup ran o’er. 

Byron refers to a placid sleep which Lady Byron 
can ne’er know again, and she replies :— 

And dost thou deem no placid slumber 
Again will soothe my aching sense ? 

No guilty dreams my breast encumber, 

And sweet the sleep of innocence. 

When their child in young devotion pays her infant 
orisons, the mother’s bursting tears are^o teach her for 
what boon to pray. Meanwhile it is farewell fo| ever 
Farewell 1 to meet on earth—no, never 
May that unhallowed wish be prest ■, 

But let the memory pass for ever 
Of that fond heart that loved thee best. 

The sin against the Holy Ghost is, argues Profesror 
James Denney in the Expositor^ much more frequent 
than is ordinarily supposed. It was, when first 
denounced by Jesus, “ the deliberate and settled 
malice of men who would say aiiytbing. and do 
an^lung rather than yield to the a{^al of thd good 
Spirit of God in Jesus.” It is “ the sin of those who 
find out bad motives for good actions, so that gootjtn^sai 
may be discredited and its appeal perish, and they* 
themselves live on undisturbed by its potter.” 




.' ''.ARV:lNVTaE.MAAziHES. 

An Unknown Portrait op Botticelli. 

Mr. P, G. Konody contributes to the Connoisseur 
for January an article concerning the discovery of a 
portrait of *Botticelli, hitherto ' unknown. First he 
' refers to the Medici “Adoration,” by Botticelli, in 
the Uffizi Gallery, and says we know with absolute 
certainty that the toga-clad figure on the extreme 
right of this picture represents the features of Botticelli. 
There can be no doubt that the face was painted 
from a reflection in a mirror placed at the right of 
the artist’s easel. In the National Gallery there 
is an “Adoration” (No. 1,033) ascribed in the 
official catalogue to Filippino Lippi, but Morclli 
and other students recognise in it the? hand of Botti¬ 
celli. This 'picture contains a figure which, by its 
isolated position in the midst of a dense crowd, as 
much as by the turn of the head towards the spec¬ 
tator, at once attracts attentiort. I'his is the newly- 
discovered portrait of the master, which must also 
have been painted with the aid cf a mirror. To 
prove its identity Mr. Konody compares feature by 
feature the portrait in the National Gallery picture 
with the Botticelli head at the Uffizi, and says the two 
heads tally in every respect, save such differences as 
can be accounted for by the interval of twelve or 
thirteen years between the painting of the two panels. 

KinuliStg the Imagination. 

In an article on Painting and the Word which 
apjiears in the December Putna?n, Mr. Charles H. 
Caffin says the realistic note entered into religious 
painting as soon as the artist was encouraged to tell 
a story by depicting scenes from the Bible, or episodes 
from the life of Christ, or from the lives and legends 
of the saints. Giotto was first, yet still so close to 
mediaeval painting that some of the manner, if not 
of the spirit, of its symbolism pervades his work. 
The bent of his mind was dramatic, interested 
in interpreting mental and emotional conditions 
through action, gesture, and facial expression; 
but his method, in its omission of everything 
but what was essential, and in its affecting us, not by 
elaborate explanation, but by suggestion to the 
imagination, waS symbolical. . . . The modern 
painter who would revive religious painting or 
decorate * our 'great public buildings with mural 
paintings will move us, not by explanatory illustrative 
methods, not by thrusting into our view the facts of 
form or the form of facts, but by kindling our 
imagination with the inward significance and the 
soul of facts. 


* academic joining that shq came to her task, 

1898, when she whs called upon to carry out 
mural decoration in the sanctuary of the church 0^ 
All Angels at New York, she approached the worfel 
with some doubt of her ability to execute the* 
commission successfully, for she had Jittle knowledge) 
of the methods employed in the execution of muraA^;: 
decorations. Nevertheless this work opened ■her;; 
eyes to her own ability, and revealed to appreckitiv^! 
onlookers that another decorative artist had come-i 
into being. .-Xt Harrisburg her subject is a frieze^ 
illustrating the history of Jthc founding of tlie State pfc; 
Liberty Spiritual—the triumph of the idea of liberty ; 
of conscience in the Holy Experiment of PennsyU; 
vania. As a work of art, the writer says, it is mohu#) 
mental, but as an historical study we arc informedi 
that Miss Oakley would have done well to emphasis^ t 
the friendship between Sir William Penn (Penii'Si- 
father) and James II. Several paintings depict sceneft^ 
in the life of Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, andii? 
the others refer to incidents in the life of Penn, end-^i 
ing with his first sight of the shores of Pennsylvania? 
as he ascends the river. 

The New Colour-Photography. 


Monochrome and colour-photography were b6tifci| 
invented in France, says Mr. J. Nilsen Laurvik ^ 
the January issue of the Century Magazine, and tb^^ 
America is due in a great measure the credit of haviiii'l 
developed the artistic possibility of both discoveries! 
Under the leadership of Mr. Alfred Stieglitz tlie|v 
Photo-Secessionists have demanded and eam^dS 
general re.S|)ect for the artistic merits of pictorisll 
photography, and recently they held an exhibition 
their work at New York. Mr. Frank Eugene in Munidlll 
and Mr. E. J. Steichen in Paris have also done excei;^ 
lent work. The Century, in reproducing examples c® 
the pjrocess by Mr. Steichen and Mr. Stieglitz, remind^ 
its readers that they are not the actual results of 
new process, which as yet are to be seen only 
glass, but are transcriptions of colour-subjects. 
indicate the subtlety, range, and beauty of the pri® 
cess, the importance of which, adds the editor, is 
likely to be exaggerated. M. Antoine Lumifere, 
originator of the cinematograph, is also the invehtbli 
of colour-photography. At present no duplicates 
tiossible. 


In Pearson's Magazine appiears a papier, illustratbf; 
by examples from British artists’ work, on Old Age:^; 
art—a good theme to opien the year with in wh^: 
Old^ Age Pensions are to be enacted ! 


- William Psnn in Mural Art. 

In the Architectural Record for December Caryl 
'6oleman*has a note on the mural decorations of the 
capitbl at Harrisburg, the work of ^iss Violet 
^Oi^ley, a young and gifted artist, whose grasp of her 
in union with great technical skill has placed 
^ifbr in Uie foremost rank of American artists. At 
’best her training in her art was meagre, so that it was 
by her innate genius rather than by way of an 


The world, which is always interested in President^;; 
Roosevelt’s hunting exploits, will find in Janua.^-4 
another lengthy and wordy account of th^j^^ 
by the President himself This time he went to thbj 
l^iusiana Canebrakes. On the trip, he says, di|y| 
kWed and brought info camp three, bear, six deen'^ j 
wild-K:at, a turkey, a possum, and a dozen squirrelj^ 
Apd, concludes the President, “ we ate everythi^ 
except the wild-cat." 4 



pi BBENpD sa^W. " 

By an American'Admirer. 

Archibald Henderson, of the University of 
|oif& Carolina, contributes to Munsey's Magazine for 
||t;hoaiy an intimate personal study of Mr. Bernard 

iw. • 

G. B. S. AS HE LOOKS. 

P jHe begins by attempting to describe his personal 
^ arance:— 

fe^csture to yourself, if you please, a tall, thin, alert-looking 
?bn; a face of excessive pallor contrasting clearly with hair 
/whiskers of a sandy reel, heavily sprinkled, or rather edged, 
S^ith grey ; and a general jir of nonchalant extemporaneousness. 
is struck by Mr. Shaw’s intense pallor, the gleaming white- 
and delicate texture of his skin, and the clear steel-blue of 
h.;eye5. 

l/f^The brow of a Madonna,'* as one of his acquaintances 
;ribed it—is fiw and noble ; but his eyes are his most signili- 
ht and characteristic feature. When he is engaged in serious 
i'i^versation, particularly in the effective enunciation of an idea, 
^es have all the commanding directness of the soldier; hut 
!i greater part of the lime they are dancing with the ligiit of 
li^eprcssible humour, And yet it is (juite true that his clothes, 

' / well as his face and figure, serve to mark him out in any 
rtwd, He wears usually, brown woollens, a soft shirt with a 
collar, a four-in-liand tie of inconspicuous colour, brown 
|ilSioes, and a brown Fedora hat with a very w'ide brim. He 
fihors and forswears the use of either starch or blacking as 
lensive and dirty. 

AS HE FEEDS. 

From his personal appearance Dr, Henderson pro- 
plSeeds to describe Bernard Shaw's habits. He provides 
guests with meat and drink, but he is himself a 
piftrict vegetarian and teetotaler. He says:— 

l shall not prevent them from committing such atrocities ; 
Ijbllit you cannot expect me to share in their tastes. 1 have no 
ll^Oubt that a bal:»y’s tender cheek would make a most delightful 
but I could not cat such a thing because it is personally 
' jiitptilsivc to me. 

Jjv He was cwiverted to vegetarianism by tiie dis 
yery which he made in the early eighties, that he 
get cheaper and better meals at vegetarian 
p^taurants. 

it,;. ; AS HIS HAND HF-TRAYS HIM, 

pi; Dr. Henderson says that a skilled palmist, reading 
Shaw’s hand, said that he was “ a man who in 
itters of opinion jumps to conclusions on insuffi¬ 
cient grounds. He found in his hand the mark of 
^"ijimense wealth of imagination, extreme eccentricity 
ideas, and disregard of truth ! ” Shaw himself 
li^liadiated the charge of cynicism. “ I owe my 
ll^ccess as a cgtic not to any quality of* cynicism, hut 
“‘ a searching power of analysis.” 

AS HE TALKS. • 

jDr. Henderson says, “ His ’oriliiancy in discussing 
’’"^-^stions with which he is familiar is equalled only 
jis fluency in discoursing upon themes of which 
entirely ignorant.” Irrepressible high spirits 
^ life characterise his temperament, 

ift^derson was dei^ly impressed with his tre- 
Jiipus-—at times almost terrifying—earnestness 
/ihe speaks, “with a hoarse, guttural sound in 
ahd his eyes gleam like points of steel.”' 



His playful pretence of vanity is only pretence at 
the bottom. He is unaffectedly modest. “ Hisi 
qualities,” says Dr. Henderson, “ were not affecta* 
tion, but reserve; not ostentation, but simplicity.”^# 
Dr. Henderson says:— 

He has a wide knowledge of music, art, and literature, and a 
wonderful in.sight into the heart of modern life. Talking with 
him, you will discover that Michelangelo has strongly 
influenced his artistic taste ; that MoArt is his supreme ideal of 
the nnisician for musicians ; that his dramas have vital points of 
contact with those of Moliere ; that William Morris opened his 
eyes to the efficacy of s^yle, and that he knows his Shakespeare 
from beginning to end as few men know it. 

It is a mistake to believe that Shaw writes better 
up-der a fire of opposition :— ^ 

What nerves me to write, and to produce the best that is in me> 
is the knowledge of a big, serious ])iiblic—a public that reads 
my books seriously, and that really understands what I atn 
driving at. 4 , 

AS HE WANTS TO BE. 

Dr. Henderson concludes his interesting article by 
summing up Mr. Shaw's philosophy in the following 
quotation from what Mr. Shaw recently said :— 

I am of the opinion that my life belongs to the whole com» 
mimity, anti as long a.s I live it is my privilege to do for it 
whatsoever I can. 

I Avanl to be tlioroughly used up W'hen I die, for the harder 
I work, the nyre J live. I rejtiice in life for its own sake. 

I jff? is no brief candle for It is*:i sort of splendid torch, 

w’hich I have got hold of for the inomciU ; and I want to make 
it burn as brightly as possible before handing it on to future 
generations. 

TWICE ROUND THE WORLD IN A' MOTOR-CAR. 

In PetirsoHs Magazine Mr. C. J. Glidden gives 
some account of his mammoth motor-tour of nearly 
50,000 miles through fifty different countries. The 
tour began in 1901, and l»y 1907 he was back again 
in Great Britain. Mr. Glidden claims to be the first 
man to circle the globe with a motor-car. His motor 
has been “ farthest north ” as well as “farthest south” 
as far as motors are concerned. “ Farthest north ” 
was within the Arctic circle, in Sweden; “ farthest 
south” on a very bad New Zealand bush road. The 
countries visited include Annara, China, Cochin 
China, Fiji, and Swat—wherever Svat may be, Mr, 
Glidden, many motorphobes will be glad to learn, 

discovered that the charm of motoring lies not in $peed, but ia 
carefully ascending and descciuling the {;real mountain passes, 
over roads winding and. turning in all directions, beneatb 
tow(*ing, snow-capped mountains, passing through valleys and 
canyons, along the banks of rushing torrents, by silvery water¬ 
falls, into dark, rocky tunnels, and out again amidst wondierAik 
scenery, ever changing and always new. 

Gnly one accident occurred, and that was i» 
Mexico, when the car overturned, but ho one was ' 
injured.. Of course innumerable difficulties had to be; 
overcome. The expenses of world-touring in a motor' 
he found tb be about equal to those of first-class traihi; ;■ 
travel per passenger per mile. Abqut/;^8 a day ijrai;: 
the average cost of his motor-travels Motor-touiis^ 4 
should not attempt more than fifty miles a day on an/ 
average. 



RE^WiftY OPnCES. 

(1) For the Voluntary Social Worker, 

In Social Service li is announced that the British 
Institute of Social Service has jiist opened a Register 
for Voluntary Social Workers, presumably at its 
address, ii, Southampton Row, W.C. The Register 
is to be conducted on the lines of an ordinary 
employment bureau for persons seeking paid work; 
but there is to-be no*charge for its use. Tliat is, you 
charge people needing paid work, perhaps needing it 
badly ; and you do not charge people seeking unpaid 
work, perhaps very well off, certainly not needing to 
earn. However, this is a complaint against ordinary 
Registers. Social Service says :— * 

It has been ^und that there are in London a considerable 
number of persons who would be willing to give a part of their 
time and energy to such work as helping with clulw, visiting, 
conducting investigations, clerical or secretarial work for social 
organisation, if they could readily find an opening. Owing 
sometimes to the segregation of classes f)r other geographical 
conditions in London, to the fact that those willing to work arc 
not in touch with various existing organisations in their own 
neighbourhood, or to their lack of initiative or experience, they 
do not know where to apply and their services go unused. On 
the other hand, there is an almost insatiable demand for workers 
by Settlements and the numerous other bodies organised for 
ameliorative social effort. 

A Conference was recently held on the subject of 
opening such a Rejlfistry Office, and the representa¬ 
tives of eighteen Unions and Settlements, many of 
them very well known, attended and heartily approved 
the scheme. ^ 

(2) For Unuergraduates and Graduates. 

The Harvard Graduates' Magazine contains details 
of what is known as “The Appointments Office,” 
which is virtually an employment agency, at first 
intended only to seettre temporary work for students 
needing to earn in order to complete their university 
course, but now extended so as to include the secur¬ 
ing of permanent posts for graduates. Much of the 
work obtained for those working their way through 
college is of a humble description :— 

My work, sa)rs [one student, received through the Appoint¬ 
ments Office, bepm with distributing literature, washing 
windows, attending furnaces, beating rugs and carpets, shovci- 
ling snow, teaching a boys’ club, scene-shifting, always approach¬ 
ing a more desirable nature, until 1 became a University Guide. 
This year I am again on the guide force, and have a library to 
care for during certain hours. ’ 

It is not, it seems, according to the students them¬ 
selves, at all difficult for a Harvard student to earn 
his expenses while in college. In 1906-7, 1,425 
temporary jobs ’<frere secured for them by the Appoint¬ 
ments Office. The most frequently occurring occu¬ 
pations ‘are; ticket-takers, 282; tutors* (special 
subjects), T89; clerks, 168 j statisticians. 99; and 
proctors, 69. 

In 1905^^, 444 permanent positions were obtained, 
ffitgtotal salaries amounting to 200, or an average 

over ;^i5i per student Some of these 
^itions were obtained in foreign countries. 


Fi*E-WA;.itiNe i^^ 

A Case for Investigation. ; 

According to a writer in the Theosophist f< 
December, the marvellous phenomenon of fin 
walking can be witne^ed every year in the heart < 
the city of Tokyo, at a temple called Kandaku, whic 
belongs to the Shinshu sect of Shinto, and celebrate 
its yearly festival on September 15th and i6th, Tl 
writer describes the incantations by which the pri^‘ 
one day made boiling water quite cool, and anoth< 
day deprived fire of its pqwer to burn. He says 

In the clear space in the of the court a large rw 

angular bed of charcoal is laid^ out and well lighted alreac 
when I begin ob.servations; several men fan it vigorously yirh 
long palm fans, and in good lime it reaches white heat with litt 
blue flames all over it. The heat is very painful to ])ear, alttio 
unendurable ; a lady next to me holds her parasol between ll 
fire and her face. The sun has set, lanterns are lighted ; ent 
six priests in wliile ; there is no altar. The magical cer 
monies are exactly the same as yesterday, performed l>y the ^ 
priests in turn. The head priest takes a Jong bamboo at 
beats down a narrow, level path in the very middle of the cos 
bed ; then, after a short prayer, he walks deliberately into d 
fire, stamping his feet on the red glowing coals. I count eigl 
steps, and r/ity shcriH in black on the red coals. The other priej 
follow, one at a time, walking slowly, and making seven j 
eight steps. They pass through heaps of salt first and lastj & 
I cannot see that they rub their feet in it, or seem to care;? 
have it sticking to their soles. They are not in the 1^ 
excited ; there arc no drums, no singing, no wild gestures, I 
cries ; just six ordinary men in plain white cotton gowns, walkfl 
coolly many times on red hot coals. , i 

Now the fire is fanned to new activity ; the path is beiid^ 
down again to make it glow, and a troop of Japanese childF^ 
boys and girls, little street urchin.s, all barefoot, eagerly cravp 
to cross the fire. Two priests stand at the entrance of the 
path, incessantly drawing sparks from their flints over the ^ 
dren’s heads as they pass ; two more at the end, and the t# 
remaining, mutter incantations at the sides, waving their 
whips. Each child walks decorously and visibly unhurt; 
carry babies strapped to their backs, Japanese fashion, 'thi 
pass several times ; then come adults, women, old peopli^i4^^ 
sorts and conditions of men. Every few minutes the 
made red again. Now is the greatest triumph : two 
peans pass through, a lady and a gentleman. The Japi 
clap their hands and cheer them. The lady is dressed in 
coloured muslin with a light lace underskirt; she is bar^oit) 
and I notice the whiteness of her feet on the red coals, 
does not hasten, and loiters about, unhurt and her dress unsinj^ 
The gentleman goes through twice, comfortably, the 
drawing sparks more actively over the Eiiropeaas than oveir.-i8 
Japanese, and seeming more alert with their spells. The n<9 
priest jumps into the middle of the fire, and remains there^i^ 
quite a long time, raking and fanning it, his white gatme 
touching the coals as he bends down, his feet firmly set wit^ 
any uneasy shufiiing. When everybody has gpne through 
or her satisfaction there are more incantations to free. 
chained spirits, and the fire is quickly put out with pail^'v 
water, the water hissing and sputtering, as water wiU^'Wdii 
falling on hot coals. 

The priests declare that by their rites and words of ppw 
they frighten away the spirits of the fire, and once those grip 
the fire cannot burn, no burning-power remaining, though 
appearances are unchanged. Anyhow, I can testify to 
reality of the fire, to its apparent Jriflocuity, and I think I i 
safe in affirming that there was lutle, if any, auto-suggestibh^ 
the case, as I know myself to Imve been quite collected aif 
critical, and could not observe any hazy look or autdtial 
motion in others. The children were quite, merry, and. prftntp^ 
about as children will. ; 

And the electric tram kept rushing past all the time. 



jfSALVilirS INTERPRETATIOM OP HiWLET. 

j'jyilE Decemberpublishes Signor Tommasb 
views of the interpretation of “Hamlet.” 
i^tor, who describes the enigmatical tragedy as a 
commenting on the destitw and the events of 
world, sap that the artist at first should impress 
IMblic with the beautiful, i)ure, moral nature, so 
jOf sentiment, so loving and affectionate, of the 
^^ce of Denmark, After the scene with the ghost 
pRitdignified and sorrowful melancholy, inclining 
awards gentleness at the beginning of the play, should 
raiiivdelicately transformed intd the impulsive feeling of 
pfi^ed toward the King. * 

HOW H.4MI.ET SHOlIl-D BE ACTED. 

Iji^gnor Salvini is convinced that Shakespeare’s aim 
ii^ to portray in^ Hamlet’s 'Character the idea that 
p^tant thought causes doubt; in other words, the 
Stiver of thought over action. Tlie actor does not 
^ieve there has ever existed, or ever will exist, a 
of Hamlet’s tcm{reramcnt, and he thinks this 
ly account for the innumerable different interpreta- 
pehe of the character on the stage. At the oix:ning 
fiP>*the scene with the ghost, Hamlet should be violently 
ranted, he writes; at the appearance of his father’s 
a^t he should be seized with a tgrrible shuddering. 
IPhen the mysterious form beckons to him he should 
M|pw it as though impelled by a supernatural force, 
racing the revelation of his uncle’s crime he should 
l^^n attentively, and with veneration, as if almost 
plaid to move. The actor should make his audience 
Malise the seriousness and gravity of the scene with- 
Kit any useless gestures, such as walking up and 
the stage ; but as soon as the ghost disappears 
Ip^mlet should feel the reaction, and in his great 
^Cialtation should call up all his strength to avenge, 
Ipt nis father’s sake, his uncle’s infamous crime. 
11 ^ Shakespeare written his play in modern times, 
ll^jjWould, adds Signor Salvini, have omitted the 
||^^arance of the ghost on the stage, leaving it to 
imagination of the public. The scene grows 
more impressive by excluding the ghost from 
frae stage, thinks .Signor Salvini. 

to Hamlet’s insanity. Signor Salvini says the 
i^ia he assumes is a mixture of truth and illusion, 
adopting it he has the advantage of being able 
(ijjd'utinise the souls of those who surround him. 

“l U'/LC PL.AY UAMI.ET!” . 


|Che great aetdr often tells the following anecdote 
';ing Hamlet. He was once booked to play 
^let in London, but on his arrival he learnt that 
m: was performing in the same play, and he 
^ ^re asked his manager to cancel Hamlet from 
M 0 >(r/aire, but he would not do .so. One evening, 

‘ ' before Signor^Ivini was to apjiear in the 

’^,he bought a ticket loivthe gallery and went to 
He said to limself, “I will not play 
.After the second scenes he said the same 
Ijlttt when the act came with Ophelia and the 
lifee with the Queen, he said to himself, “ I* 
:^|il^miet 1” 


EDWARP LEAR. ’ 

The Bosh-Master of the Nineteenth Century.' 

Mr. Ian Malcolm contributes to tjie CornhiH 
Magazine for January a very appreciative sketch of 
Edward Lear, the author of the famous Nonsense 
Book, which was much better known to the last 
generation than it is to the people of the present day. 
In it he gives some interesting particulars concerning 
the man whose ambition it was tS be a great artist, 
who made his living by his pencil from the age of 
fifteen until he died an old man of seventy-five, but 
whose fame depends almost entirely upon his Nonsense 
Book, with its comical rhymes and its nonsensical 
stories. He began as a boy by drawing sketches, 
which he sold from ninepence to four shillings each :— 

ITe was employed by the Zooloi^ical Society, and became 
fjrst-rate at coloured drawings of binls, during which time he 
helped in the preparation ot Gould’s “ Jiirds of Kurope,”*and so 
was made known to his future jialron and steadfiist friend, Lord 
Derby, who engaged him lo reprfiducc in colour large numbers 
of animals and births for fhc fixrnous, and now very rare, Cata¬ 
logue of the Knowslcy Menagerie. Here the artist spent four 
of the happiest years of his hfe (1832-1836) ; and, in the bosom 
of the family to which he had l)ecoine su much devoted, ho in¬ 
vented his first book of Nonsense Verses for the entertainment 
of his patron’s children. 

It was to the descendants of Lord Derby that he 
dedicated the •first of his nonsense volumes. He 
afterwards travelled very extensively for nearly forty 
years. Lord Derby sent him abroad nominally to 
paint, but in reality to preserve his health. His 
diaries are intensely comic ; his nonsense overflowed 
into everything he wrote. Mr. Ruskin said, 

I don't know any other author to whom I 
am half so grateful for my idle self as Edward Lear. 
I shall put him first of my hundred authors.” When 
he travelled into Corsica his coachman insisted on 
introducing him in every village as the “ Finance 
Minister of England.” ^Vhen Lear asked why he was 
thus de.scribed, he replied, “ Partly because you wear 
spectacles and have an air of extreme wisdom, and 
partly because I must say something.” When he 
went to India he was delighted to find how popular 
his Nonsense Books were among the Anglo-Indians, 
and few things pleased him more thaif when a small 
child at an inn who watched him drawing an owl 
said, “ Oh, do draw a pussy loo; for you knbw they 
went to sea in a boat with lots of honey and plenty of 
money wrapped in a ^ note.” Such is fame. In 
his later life he settled in the Riviera, when he was in 
considerable financial straits, and at one time sadly 
declared that his next big picture would be ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden looking out for a ship, and cryfng sadly, ‘ No 
sale ! No sale !' ” He was a Whig of the Whigs, 
and with others of like thinking turned bitteriy'against 
Mr. Gladstone :— • 

“ I am so gla3 ” (he writes to Lord Northbrook) “that you 
will not take office under the Duke of Dulcigno, Marquis of Merv 
ami Majulxi, Count of Cairo and Cartoum. Though no Polly 
Titian, I should not be a bit surprised to know that the Isle of 
Wight xyas made over to Russia, and Ireland to America, with 
a Republic in England, even before I die.” 

He died at San Remo in the early part of i8g8. \ 


THE 


IateS t 

The Story 


OF the MESSIAHS. 

or Sree Gauranga. 


It is a curious instance of the ignorance that pre¬ 
vails in the West of the beliefs of the East that 
probably nine out of ten educated Christians have 
never heard the name of Sree Gauranga, the latest of 
the Messiahs. But millions in India regard him as a 
later Messiah than Jesus Christ. In the Hindoo 
Spiritual Magazift^ iox November there appears “A 
Short Life df the Last Messiah.” 


A MESSIAH ACCEPTED BY THE BRAHMINS. 

Sree Gauranga was born 1485 a.d., in the city of 
Nadia, seventy miles above Calcutta. Being com¬ 
paratively modern, there is no jnystery although 
plenty of miracle about his career, which, according 
to his biographer, is as well known as the sayings and 
doings of Napoleon. This Messiah was worshipped as 
an incarnation of God by the;Brahmins of India. 

The subject of our sketch, Lord Gaiiran^.T, w;is for full 
twelve months in the womb of his mother, lie was born a big 
and healthy child. His beauty was so celestial that whoever 
saw him considered him a son of the Gods /iillen from the 
clouds. Supernatural incidents altendcil him from his very 
infancy. At night when he slept his mother and father 
saw luminous figures in the room. Sometimes a dazzling light 
was seen to emit from his body and sometimes a halo of glory 
round his head. He was so charged with, lot us call it, spiritual 
magnetism, that wl^ocvcr touched him felt thrill of ecstasy 
])assing through his ijame. This joy was so overpowering that, 
though dancing is an abomination to Hindu ladies, they had 
sometimes to dance when they took him in their la|). Now 
and tlien he would be seen influenced by the higliesl spirits who 
.spoke through him, when he was not more than five years of 
age. At nin#, while being invested with the sacretl tliread, as 
is the custom among the Brahmins, lie fell down in a swoon 
and remained in a state of trance for some days. The Spirit 
who inlluenccd him tlien declared through him that in proper 
time He w'ould come again, and lie gave a hint that He was no 
other than the Highest. 1-earned men who saw this phe¬ 
nomenon also believed that He, Who inlluenced that lK>y of 
nine, was no other than the God Sri Krishna Himself. 

“KRISHNA HAS STOLEN MY HEART.” 

He founded a college when quite a youth, and the 
name and fame of him spread throughout India. 
People began to dream that he might be king, when 
one day he fell into a swoon. When lie recovered 
he was quite indifferent to the affairs of this world. 
He said the (if)d Krishna “ has stolen my heart,” and 
he could think and talk of nothing else. 

Thou|^ Sree Gauranga seemed to be a man of this world, lie 
lived the greater portion of his time in the spiritual world and 
not in this. When he left society, hi.s mother and young wife, 
at the age of twenty-four, there was a wail of sorrow through¬ 
out Bengal. But he consoled the millions that loved him by 
assuring them that God had almost spiritualised him and that 
he had therefore no hankering after material pleasures or .any 
thing of the worlgl. As.a matter of fact, he lived in this world 
of matter more as a spirit than a man like others. 


• THE GOSPEL OF SfEE GAURANQA. 

His (iisciples accepted his teachings, and thus 
Vaishnavism came into the world :— • 

All the world worship the mightiness of God ; only Vaish- 
navas worship His sweetness. The Vaishnavas therefore regard 
God as an all-sweet and loving being Who loves every man and 
from whom He expects love in return. If we regard the I-ord 
a sweet, disinterested and loving Friend, then alone will it be 


f ossibie ffr man to establish'a tender relationship with 
t is upon this sim^e principle that the grand and beaut" 
religion of Vaishnavism is founded. 

The continuation of this version of Vaishnavi| 
will be awaited with interest. " 

HOW IT FEELS TO DIE. 

Evidence of Another Witness. 

From the Hin loo Spiritual Magazine oi NoveniJ 
1907, 1 quote the following personal experience of t! 
Rev. J. J. Kane, who for thirty years had been ch^ 
lain in the American •Navy. Mr. Kane has had' 
varied experience in dying. Thrice. he has 
declared dead by the doctors, and on one of 
occasions he was actually in his coffin for twehtj^-^; 
hours. Mr. Kane, in the third year of the Amert 
Civil War, contracted yellow fevei*:— 

I gradually grew worse, and began to welcome the ap^ 
of (loath. All this time I was perfectly conscious, and as I 
body grew weaker the mental power grew stronger. I recog " 
the ])eculiar distinction b(;twcen the soul and the bodyj- 
made the startling discovery that I was possessed of wond^ 
faculties belonging to the soul, which were gradually devel^ ‘ 
as the separation from tlic Viody was taking place, I 

Weaker and yet still weaker I grew ; my breathing 
difficult; pulsation .alnu^st ceased. Without losing consciousii^ 
I at last passed through tlu.' final stage. In an instant the ^ 
was freetl and I stood beside my body, ]:)ronounced dead 
doctors and nurses. “ All is over ; he is gone,*’ said theyiiJ 
they closed niy eyes. 

1 claim that the act of dying is one of the most delightful i 
exciting episodes of my life, filled with pleasurable emotloi 
not only at the thought of meeting long-parted friends, buiij 
increase of knowledge and freedom from earthly 
When I awoke, a coloured preacher, who was weeping atjE 
bedside, said, “Thank God, you are once more alive,”and tM 
was rejoicing at my restoration. My vision haunted 
mourned over iny return. I soon fell into a deep sleep, and^l 
next morning fell mcrea.scd vitalisation. , 

THE UNREST IN INDIA. 

The Bishop of Southampton, formerly Bishbi;^: 
Bombay, writes in the East and the West 
unrest in India and some of its causes. He 
that racial passions have been stirred by the'" fi| 
display of intolerance and race arrogance exhi^ 
by our countrymen in South Africa and elsewi)< 
but thinks that other causes have been moWi?| 
fluential. He pronounces the Swadeshi move 
to he “ essentially frivolous.” He expresses the^ ^ 
that the Government will abandon the policji^l; 
silence, arid take pains to explain their policj^i 
action when misrepresented, and that uniy*^' 
education will he made more practical. If Engll 
rnen would, like himself, declare that our duty S 
and mankind can only be accomplished through 
evolution of a united, free, intelligent, self-goyeri)| 
people, and not through the indefinite continuat)|i^^ 
foreign bureaucratic rule, n^ny difficulties woiili^ 
obviated. He also referf to the painful imprest 
left on the religious East Ay the irreligious 
of European life in India. More earnest, religiop^ 
^the hearts of our people, he says, would brkigi 
’solution of many of our problems. 



TRfe MAOi^NES.# > ^ 

of Psychical Science for January comes 
|l| an entirely new and much more attractive 
A coloured frontispiece by VV. F. HofFon is a 
'Attempt to give a mystical, representation of 
^ jSpirit and the Bride say, Come.” The bride is 
plike a nun than a bride. M. Francois Benoit 
jt&i the first .twenty-three pages to a finely illus- 
paper on “A Master of Art: Blake the 
nary.” The Baroness Rosenkrantz describes and 
rates her strange experiences in spirit-photo- 

A CENSUS OF Premonitions. 

lessor C. Richet appeals to the publi'c to send 
Annals any authentic facts of premonition 
I Aave come to« their notice. The rules are— 

The fact must have been announced before it 
red. 

The fact announced must not be one the 
reace of which was highly probalile. 

The fact announced must be.one in no way 
Ident on the, will of the percipient, 
ilready,” says M. Richet, “ we have a fairly large 
er of incontestable cases of premonition. VVe 
l^t, thanks to our readers and collaborators, this 
fer will daily increase and become more and more 
!feg.” 

HYPNOTISM AND CRIME. 


1 //Munsterberg, Professor of Psychology in 
ird University, discusses the possible use of 
itism by criminals. He insists that hypnotists 
>t exert their influence until they get their sub- 
under control. Neither can they make an 
i man j^ill or steal. He admits, however, that 
jah make a man make a will leaving all his pro¬ 
to themselves, and then can make him commit 
fe; by suggestion. Hypnotisalion, on the other 
may prevent crime, and may be used to induce 
sions. But, he asks, have we a right to rein- 
righteousness by hypnotism instead of by an 
1 to spiritual energies ? He does not answer 
irn question, but hints that he may hereafter 
»ith the subject, “ What can the modern psycho- 
contribute to the prevention and suppression of 


Fairyland in Portugal. 

. Oswald Crawford, in the, course of a delightful 
i which he contributes to the Nineteenth Century^ 
kupon the popular belief of the peasants in 
|iifrolyeSj sea nymphs, etc. He says :— 

various giants, gnomes, warlocks, sorceresses, and 
"Mther evil-working or benevolenl, that people the 
tiie number is remarkable, and more remarkable 
^.grbte^uc and strangn character. There are also the 
Fairies, gc^ people, and, above all, the 
spirits of iGe. " 


omnipresent spirits 


, . . air, invisible for the most 

irimiss mi^hievous, bUt' jBcldom malevolent towards 
psSM to be lefti.^^ resentful anti dangerous 

All rhe small misfortunes of the countryside » 
by the peasants to As Bruxas. if the 


gardener’s new^sown peas,' it is the Brxgcas that h9,ve haunted 
field and garden ; if tne cow casts h^r calf, or the ploughing ox 

f oes lame, the Bruxas have surely had a band in the misfortune, 
f the new-born kid or lamb disappears from the hUlside it is 
the Bruxas, not the fox, the wolf, or the eagle, that have carried 
it off. 


NEW EGYPTIAN PAPYRI: 

And the Higher Criticism. 

The Expositor has three articles dealing with a 
discovery in Egypt which sheds interesting light upon 
certain Old Testament problems. As Mr. Stanley A. 
Cook puts it:— 

Professor Sachau of Berlin has come forward with three more 
Aramaic papyri which place the Jews of Syene preeminently in 
Biblical history, and illuminate the age in a manner which could 
never have been anticipated. In brief, we now learn that the 
temjjlc of Yahu, “the God of the Heavens,” at Sycnc dated 
from the time of the Egypliarfkings, had been spared by Cam- 
byses but destroyed by the Egyptian priests in 410 K.C. ; .an 
appeal was made to Jehohanan and Anani the priests of Jeru¬ 
salem, to Bagoas the governor of Judah, .and to l^elaiah and 
Shelciniah the sons of Sanaballat of Samaria ; finally permission 
was given by Bagf)as and Delaiah for the rebuilding. 

The bearing of this discovery on recent conclusions 
of the Higher Criticism is thus stated by Professor 
Margoliouth:— 

The great interest?^of Dr. Sacliau’s discovery is doubtless the 
evidence which it affords that the Israelites in these distant 
colonies had altars and sacrifices. Welllinuscn’s great work 
begins with the observation that in the first century a.d. both 
Samaritans and Jews were as convinced that there was only one 
place M'hcrc worship could be offered as they were that God 
one. He then proves (or endeavours to prove) that Deuter¬ 
onomy represents the stage at Avhich this doctrine was still 
gaining ground, the Priestly Code the stage at which it was 
assumed or taken for granted. And now conies this document 
of 407 B.C., showing us that the Jews not only sacrificed else- 
wdiere than at Jerusalem, but hoped for the approval of the 
community at Jerusalem when they endeavoured to get help to 
rebuild their altar and temple at Elephantine ! And we are 
filiowed to infer that the temple of Elephantine was possessed 
of vessels as costly a.s those of wliicli wc so often read as the 
property of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

In the Irish Educational Review^ Professor 
MeWeeney estimates that there are 3,688 school- 
children in Ireland suffering from puTimonary con¬ 
sumption, for the most part at present incipient and 
unobserved. These figures are based on niedical 
examination of scholars in England, where tubercu- 
losis is less frequent than in Ireland. The Right 
Rev. Mgr. Hallinan laments “ State aggressiveness in 
education.” Rev. P. J. Dowling comments on the 
need of “ character building in primary schools." 
He advances a theory that the tide of Irish emigra¬ 
tion and the subsequent fate of many emigrants is due 
largely to a lack in the character of the people, which 
again must be^attributed to the lack of the training 
needed in the’primary schools. Miss Norah Meade 
claims that women should be allowed • to attend 
general lectures at the Uhiversity, but to develop 
their best qualities the women’s college is the fittest 
means. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 



M BESANT A^ID KING OSCAR. ’ 

il^;^ King Oscar grants] me an audience, 

' |(||: widph I {fresoited him ** Esoteric Christianity,” 
in English, and '* The Andent Wisdom,” in Swedish j 
a long and interesting conversation followed, King 
Oscar being, as is well known, a man deeply read in 
philosophical and religious questions, and he showed 
: • <much interest in the’^ints discussed: Few European 
, soverdgns would care, or would be able, to talk over 
latch questions. His gracious and warmly expressed 
‘ wishes will always remain a pleasant memory.— 
■^^l%a>sophist^ Dec. 

WAJ^D—A SCIENCE OF FAIRYLAND. 

Writing of sylphs and other nature spirits, Mr. 
Leadbeater says:— 

This vast realm of nature still needs«its Cuvier or its Linnaeus, 
but perhaps when we have plenty of trained investigators we 
may nope that one of them will take upon himself this rUe, and 
furnish us, as his life’s work, with a complete and detailed 
natural history of these delightful creatures. It will be no 
waste of labour, no unworthy study.— Theosophisl, Dec. 

THE ARAB STEED. 

There is something very Attractive about these 
Arabian horses as you see them in their own country. 
They are spirited, fqariess, sure-footed, jhd yet, as a 
rule, so docile that they may be ridden with a halter. 
They are good for a long journey, or a swift run, ora 
fantasia. The prevailing colour among diem is grey, 
hut you se& many bays and sorrels and a few splendid 
blacks. An Arabian stallion satisfies the romantic 
Ideal of how a horse ought to look. His arched neck, 
Bmall head, large eyes wide apart, short body, round 
flanks, delicate pasterns, and little feet; the way he 
fosses his mane and cocks his flowing tail when he is 
oU parade; the swiftness and spring of his gallop, the 
dainty grace of his walk—when you see these things 
igrou recognise at once the real, original horse which 
painters used to depict in their “ Portraits of 
(general X on his Favourite Charger.”—From Van- 
^ dyke in Harper. 

TALMAGE IN HEAVEN. 

, There’s a Brooklyn preacher by the name of 
Talroage, who is laying up a considerable disappoint- 
nient for himself. He says, every now and then in 
his sermons, that the first thing *he does when he gets 
to heaven, will be to fling his arms around Abraham, 
;;|Baae and Jacob, and kiss them and weep on them. 
'^:;There's millions of people down there on earth that 
IJOe i»pmising theftiselves the same thing. As many 
siEty thousand people arrive here every single day, 

~ run straight to Abraham, Isaac and 

a, and hug diem and weep on them, ^ow mind 
fixty thousand a day is a pretty heavy contract 
/nld pe(|iple4 If they were a mind to allow 
ever have anything to do, year in 
but stand up and be -hugged and wept 
bom tlto twenty-foBir. they would 






;muskrat|. all" tli^' .’itp 
What would heaven be, to ihmi It would be'f 
mighty good place to get out of—you < know tlw 
yourself.—” Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heavetf” 
Mark Twain in Harper, 


“ COALESINE.” 


The Town Surveyor of Market Harborougb tak$ 
the noisome, incongruous, untidy ash-bin refuse of, 
town, pulverises it, mixes it with inflammable and 
deodorising ingredients, and presses it into briquetf^ 
in which form it becomes a good fuel which he hsfi 
named coalesine. Fora towiTof 100,000 populaticBi 
making say 40,000 tons of refuse per annum, thi 
plant and buildings to deal witli the refuse would ct>s 
j£ 8 ,ooo, but the production of the fuel cGSts only 4s 
per ton. As the fuel has a steani-raibing value equi 
to One-third of best coal, it will be apparent that it; 
most towns a profit of from one to three shillings ij 
ton should be made. Taking an average of two 
shillings a ton profit on the 40,000 tons of refuse, ii 
two years the whole initial cost of the plant would b^ 
wiped out, and thereafter a steady return of 
a year towards the rates.— The WorlcPs Work. 

LOOKED WEAI.THy. 

One of New York’s best-known settlement worketit 
lately observed, while visiting a sick girl in an Eai^ 
Side tenement, that the oranges which had been pr# 
vided for the patient were not eaten. They Wj||i 
placed in an old cracked bowl, on a table by 1^ 
sick girl’s bed, where they remained appareiii^ 
untouched by the invalid. 

“Sarah,” asked the visitor one day, “don’t 
care for oranges ? ” , . /U 

“ Yis, mum,” answered the patient. * 

“ You haven’t eaten any of these,” suggested 
mission worker. 

Whereupon Sarah’s mother interposed. “ Misi^ 
she said,-eagerly, “Sarah, she et a half, and mq 
Mike we et the other half: and Sarah and me isp 
says we won’t eat any more, because it looks eo riioj| 
and wealthy to have oranges settin’ round.”— Harpi^ 

DANIEl. UP TO DATE. : 

Jimmy, aged five, was told the story of Daniellii 
the lions’ den by his grandmother. When shetiiw 
finished the .|i|9ry she said, “ Now what do you thi^ 
Daniel did tl^ very first thing when heVfound he 
saved from the Sons ? ” 

“ 0 h, I guess he telephoned home to his wif9 it 
tell her he was all right,” answered Jimmy.— Hofp^ 

• ■ (■■I' 

THE FUTURE OP NIGERIA. 

The total trade of Nigeria will in 1917 {i.e., ip 
years after Kano has been placed in direct touch vd^ 
tbesea) amount to some ^a^poo,oo«, with a yoa^ 
minimum revenue of ;^3,oqp^ooo. When, bowdl^l 
toe railway system shall hav^ been completed, 
toe^terior as a whole has got its naturaj outl# 
sei totough the 4 wo great natural 



t Forcados, Nigeria *will net only ^nk next in 
f; teportance after India and South Africa, but will 
?^.1)6c6nie one of the greatest economic assets of the 
British Empire ; for Nigeria will be one of its greatest 
€ producers of raw material.—Maj-jr A. G. Leonard in 
l^ithe Asiatic Qmrterly Review, 

' ' A POSITIVIST PROGRAMME FOR THE WORKMAN. 

■tr' To the worker, Positivism tenders the assurance 
that the Church of Humanity will never rest till the 
Icptoletariat is raised to honourable citizenship by free 
i.f education up to the age of twenty-one, regular work, a 
|;'decent minimum wa|[e, sanitary housing, and a 
respected old age. For the man of j,bility. Positivism 
ttprovides ample range of legitimate ambition in the 
IvKOiganisation an^ management of industry, subject to 
supreme moral law of the social destination of 
^Ull forms of wealth and knowledge.—F. T. Gould in 
Positivist Review for January. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF AN EMANCIPATED SOUL. 

; I do not extinguish my desires at all. I give up 
^nothing without getting something better for it. Since 
' I became a total abstainer from alcohol and tobacco 
T have been paid at once by an increased feeling of 
^Vitality and by better company. Since I gave up 
'meat and fish my health improved, and my capacity 
for intellectual and spiritual efforts has grown. Even 
the resignation of sexual enjoyments and passions was 
no sacrifice at all. Instead of the love of one who had 
to give up her purity for me, I have the love of many 
pure women who know that they have nothing to fear 
from me, that I shall ask them no sacrifice for what 1 
give them by the natural radiation of an emancipated 
-soul. Thus at every step it is like throwing off old 
dirty clothes for radiant garments.—Letter from the 
Polish Doctor Lutoslavski to a Hindoo devotee in 
East and West, 

1 ‘ polyglot MISSIONARIES OF CIVILISATION. 

In the ranks of the French army of Casa Blanca, 
fighting side by side, carrying the great message of 
civilisation and of a higher morality to the Moham- 
;; medan, I met an English captain, an English sergeant- 
■ major, a German lieutenant, a Servian colonel, an 
’ Italian, an officer who was half Scotch and half 
‘ French, and a Tonkinese lieutenant, a sturdy, cheer- 
?iul little warrior, who greatly resembled a Japanese. 
(' ITiere were )fl 5 t other tyj)es.—^A shmead-Bartleit in 
\]Blackioood. 

« ' 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE BODY. 

This wonderful constitution with which man is 
|j|ilrnished is like, in a sense, a well-ordered State. He 
||feis a body, the machinery, the executive, wherewith 
||p perform this workji^^e has a mind to deliberate—a 
to give ordersg and, lastly, be has a spirit 
” the ruler of all, the spirit which is informed 

mind and which acts through the mind upon 
. What is health ? It is that state in 
iuri? live without knowing that* we have organs 


which are enabling uS to live ; that statd in whiidi viN 
can perform all our functions and discharge all bu 
duties without feeling ill at ease, and it is that’state ii 
which we not only enjoy ourselves but ,also give 
to others. . . . The highest life of any organ lies u 
the fullest discharge of the functions which belong t< 
it. — The late Sir Andrew Clark, M.D., in thi 
Quiver for January. 

MR. HALDANE : THE CHILD f\THER OF THE MAN. 

The biographical article in the January number o 
the Woman at Home is a sketch of Mr. Haldane a 
Home, by “ Ignota.” The writer tells the story o 
Mr. Haldane as a little child working at a quantit] 
of dust which* he had collected and explaining th( 
object of his labours by saying, If God made a mat 
out of the dust of the earth, why shouldn’t I ? ” Oi 
another occasion he put the comprehensive philo 
sophic question, “When there was no me, when 
was I ? ” 

FLEAS AND LEPROSY. 

In the December number of the Pacific Medico 
Journal, Dr. Albert S. Ashmead, who is writing i 
series of articles on leprosy, considers the question o 
the transmission of leprosy by fleas. In plague, as ii 
well known, fleas play an important part as carriers o 
the disea.se,* the writer now spbks to establish th< 
same rbk in reference to fleas being the carriers o 
the bacillus of leprosy. 

THE CALL OF THE CHILDREN. 

“There is grave necessity that the community shoulc 
exercise its rights to interfere on behalf of the child, 
The appeal to the principles of personal liberty ant 
independence, to parental obligation and responsi¬ 
bility, where they are invoked by the indolent anc 
the ignorant as an excuse for doing nothing, and t( 
hinder social amelioration and progress, ought to havt 
little weight. Those who complain that this new car^ 
for the children means the undermining of parenta 
responsibility, and the imposing of needless burden: 
on the community, are, if they are not to be chaigec 
with gross selfishness, singularly wanting in prescience 
and their cry must be ignored, and^nore humane anc 
saner voices must be listened to. The legal rights o 
children to food, clothing, lodging, and'nursing ii 
sickness are incontrovertible; and if parents, oi 
whom the responsibility rests in the first instance, an 
too poor (and many, are too poor), or too vicious t< 
care for them, then it is one of the elementary duties 
of the State to maintain them at the public expense.”— 
Mr. R, CoRLE'iT Cowell irt the*Ztf«/fb« Quarterly 
Review. 

• MR. ZANGWILL : AN APPRECIATIO'N, 

“ Mr. Zangwill is more interesting than any qf hi: 
contemporaries except Mr. Kipling, and like him b 
has won his fame by using a new medium and 
material Mr. Kipling has conquered India 
given the English-speaking world his spoil; he ha, 
added the glamour of the East to the reader’s empire 



Mr. Zangwill has captured the East End and annexed 
the Jew as his province; he has given us the genius 
of the Orient. That is the secret of his fascination. 

^Nine-tenths of the novels of the day, Mr. Zangwill 
assures you, may be dissected under the following 
heads: (a) description of hero; (h) of heroine; 
(f) how they first meet; (d) why they did not marry 
till the last chapter.” “ Dreamers of the Ghetto,” the 
writer thinks, show# Mr. Zangwill at his best.—From 
“ Israel Zangwill,” by Mr. P. R. Davis in the African 
Monthly. 

PATRIARCHAL CUSTOMS TO-DAY. 

Most of US imagine that it is nedessary to travel 
far afield ill these days to find a region in which 
patriarchal customs and traditional ceremonies sur¬ 
vive. Few realise that we have to go no further than 
the Black Forest, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, in 
order to light on surroundings where, undisturbed by 
the marcli of time, a noble race of peasants carry on 
their hereditary mode of life from generation to 
generation.—From “ The Biiren of the Black 
Forest,” in the Antiquary. 

ACTORS IN BARRELS. 

At the Abbey Street Theatre in Dublin, under the 
direction of Mr. Yeats, every tradition that came from 
the English boards was rigidly excluded. Their first 
aim was to restore to the stage the atmosphere of 
repose in which alone can great emotions be por¬ 
trayed. 'IW English actor’s perpetual crossing from 
right to left, and back again, begets a restlessness in 
which the finer shades of passion are likely to be lost. 
Mr. Yeats tells us that he once asked a dramatic 
company to let him rehearse them in barrels, so that 
they might forget gesture, and have their minds free 
for a while to think of speech. The barrels, he 
thought, might be placed upon casters, so that he 
could move them from place to place when the action 
of the play required it!— Kate Whitehead in the 
MiUgate Monthly. 

M. STOL^PIN AS CONSTITUTIONALIST. 

M.Stolypin is at present the only influential jralitician 
in Russia who is working efficaciously for the Liberal 
cause. He is systematically removing hindrances to 
Constitutionalism which are most formidable at the 
outset. He is winding up the old order of things and 
seeking to establish the new on a firm basis. To this 
end he is weeding out those tried and active servants 
of the Autocracy* who are unable to spend the latter 
half of their lives in undoing the work of the former. 
In this way quite a number of Imperialists have been 
shelved without noise and almost without notice. 
The most powerful of these was the Cbmptroller- 
General, M. &hwanebach, a clever, consistent and 
pro^lyfising Itlonarchist. This official was the only 
member of the Cabinet fitted to give the Emperor 
8 U(^ advice as, if followed, might have procured a new 
leasie of twenty years for firm Monarchist government. 


*» ■■ 

The influence of such a man was a serious check oi^ 

the Liberal Premier, who at last had him removed.! 
And this was a clear gain for the Constitutionalists.-*^ 
Dr. E. J. Dillon in die Contemporary Review. 

HENRY IRVING AND THE LAMB. 

From his childhood up, Henry Irving was lonely^ 
His chief companions in youth were the Bible and: 
Shakespeare. He used to study “ Hamlet ” in th<s 
Cornish fields, when he was sent out by his aun^' 
Mrs. Penberthy, to call in the cows. One day, when 
he was in one of the deep, aarrow lanes common in 
that part of England, he looked up and saw the fae^' 
of a sweet little lamb gazing at him from the top d| 
the bank. The symbol of the lamb in the Bible han 
always attracted him, and his heftrt went out to 
the dear little creature. With some difficulty, he 
scrambled up the bank, slipping often in the damp 
red earth, threw his arms round the lamb’s neck, and 
kissed it. The lamb bit him! — Ellen Terry in 
McClure for January. 

TWO VIEWS OK THE KAISER—AS SOLDIER 

William 11 . has ruled Germany for twenty yem^; 
What is his political aim and record ? 

The most characteristic feature of Germany’s foreign poliCT 
during his reign may most briefly be expressed in two figures, < 

£ 

German Naval Expenditure in 1888 . . 2,$00,000 

German Naval Expenditure in 1908 . . 18,000,000 

—J. Ellis Barker in the Nineteenth Century. f , 

— AS .SOCIAL REFORMER. I { 

Speaking generally, when we come to estimate tbs; 
chief features of the Kaiser’s reign—that is, so far aS’ 
it has at present run its course—we can have litflf 
doubt that (^uite the most essential point is socii^: 
reform. 

That the Kaiser, strenuous soldier though he is,. ^ 
an earnest advocate and preserver of peace is h6#i 
more and more universally acknowledged, and there^! 
fore nothing more need be said on this point than 
quote the Emperor’s own words, namely: “ Since mjjf 
accession to the throne I have often meditated on tl^ 
consequences of war, and I know that the best use if 
can make of the position which I hold is to do all tKd 
good I can for the general welfare of mankind.”—DiL 
Elkind in th*e Nineteenth Century. , 

THE butcher’s BILL OF MAHDISM. 

Ifi 1883 the population of the Soudan was reckoned 
at eight and a half millons ; twenty years later it wais 
estimated by British officials at under two millions, 
inter-tribal and external wars, and fell disease—small¬ 
pox, cholera, etc.—having i^med during the long 
reign of Dervish power, ^Q^in almost equal pro¬ 
portions, six and a half mmion victims. Consid^ 
seriously what this terrible mortality signifies: threO 
pereons out of every four blotted out, and of these 
un^ue proportion adult males.—W. F. Mieville ^ 
^ Nimeenth Cmfury. 







W AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

llpVERY American abroad, and all other persons 
desire to keep in intelligent touch with the move¬ 
nt of events in the United States of America, 
ll^d subscribe to the American Review of Reviews. 
P|s the one indispensable magazine for all those who 
|^i|i to keep themselves en rafiporf vith the develop- 
l^t of the great American, Republic. 

"^f/rhe new number for January opens with a series of 
lepers of great interest and value, which discuss the 
^QUS phasek of the financial crisis, such as The 
^^on of a Central Bank, in Connection with Cur- 
Reform, Gold and the Currency Outlook, and 
j^^rStory of the Hoarders. There is an appreciative 
^uvacter Sketch of Professor William James, who 
just retired from the Chair of Philosophy of 
Shirvard University, King Oscar of Sweden, and 
S^fessor Michelson of Chicago University, to whom 
awarded one of the Nobel Prizes. An article of 
wide and general interest, copiously illustrated, 
jUl^ls with the Conquest of the Air—the progress that 
iite been made by man towards flying. The article 
^ the whole, which is most encyclopaedic in its 
information, and most suggestive from its contents, is 
hat which describes how the newspapers of America 
ire devastating its forests. This, however, is so 
mportant tliat I have noticed it elsewhere. 

The editor's survey of the Progress of the World 
Tom the American standpoint is os judicial and as 
^haustive as ever. I’he survey of the contents of 
ilher mt^azines, periodicals, and caricatures of the 
Efew World is maintained as usual. It is an 
idmirable first number of the leading periodical of 
fLmerica. _ 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The December number announces that the editor, 
fiilr. W. H. Judkins, whose labours on behalf of social 
H^orm on platform and in press have been over- 
ihelming, has at last broken down in health and is 
ItWfty recruiting. All readers of the Revim in its 
Stony world sections will wish him speedy recovery 
itod increased energy. 

The History of the Month reveals a state of abound¬ 
ing prosperity “In Australia: “State surpluses are the 
0per of the day throughout the Commonwealth, and 
|tote departments are in a flourishing financial (on- 
lldon.” But there is anxiety concerning the coming 
^vest owing to want of rain. In New South Wales 
■ jS revenue shows a surplus of over a million sterling. 
Dominion of Nejv Zealand shows an increase of 
a quarter of a^llion in its revenue. “Her 
sweetness, W<fean,” lias broken out in 
V;^ys», The first Australian W^omen’s Exhibi- 
SClf^ber has proved a great success. Projects 
thicken and multiply. New Zealand Has 
ho person may acquire more than 5,000 



acres of third-class land, or 2,000 acres' of second- 
class, or 640 acres of first-class land. Preference will 
be given to landless applicants who are married men 
with children, widowers with children, widows with 
children, married women with children judicially 
separated from their husbands.» New Zealand has 
also enacted that several millions of acres be set apart 
for purposes of endowment for education and Old 
Age Pensions. The-Victoria Government is bringing 
in a measure enacting the indeterminate sentence, a 
reform greatly'needed in all civilised lands, and an 
ex|}eriment which will be watched with hfuch interest. 
For the protection of infant life a new Victorian law 
has formed the Neglected Children’s Department, 
which looks after the children by means of honorary 
committees with a few paid lady inspectors. There 
is great need for similar action in all the States, for 
the infantile death-rate of the great cities of the Com¬ 
monwealth varies from 10 to 12 per cent. The sketch 
of ostrich farming in New Zealand is quoted elsewhere. 

SYSTEM. 

A VERY interesting department tn that most useful 
magazine System is one devoted m the events of the 
month which vitally affects business interests—a sort 
of Progress of the World of business. It is well illus¬ 
trated, and is a new feature. A plan of the proposed 
new docks on the Thames accompanied a lucid de¬ 
scription of the new scheme. The editor applauds the 
new Prevention of Corruption Act which was fathered 
through the House by Mr. Haldane. He says “ that 
many large firms will welcome an Act which will 
allow them to withdraw without loss of prestige from 
a practice that is an intolerable burden.” 

System is always full of useful hints and striking 
articles. The January number lags in no way behind 
its predecessors. Business men will turn with interest 
to Jean Cogw'ell’s account of how by a “master 
stroke of merchandising,” Marshall, Field and Co. 
sprang to the foremost place in the jetail store busi¬ 
ness of America. W. A. Field tells how the human 
clement is instilled into the attitude and methods of a 
working force of 11,000 men. He is superintendent 
of the huge Illinois Steel Company, and knows of 
what he writes. Of great value to employers is 
Mr. Byles* account of the “ suggestion system ” em¬ 
ployed by Messrs. Cadbury at Bourneville. Sug¬ 
gestion boxes are fixed all over the* factory and em¬ 
ployees drop any suggestions which occur to them 
into thes£. All suggestions are acknowledged by 
weekly notices. They are considered by a Com*' 
mittee, and for every suggestion accepted, actui^y i 
carried out and found practicable, a prize is givett - 
ranging from one shilling upwards. The totad yesflr 
prizes average In addition to special ilhtol^- 

tions, a list of sug[gestions with the committee’s answer;' 
•is given. Most irdbtming U is too. 



Several articles from the Contemporary claim 
j^paurate notice. Of those remaining, two or three 
requite a piragraph. 

THE COMING FAMINE IN INDIA. 

Mr. Benjamin Aitken, the writer of this article, 
seems to have no doubt that another Indian famine 
is coming, though he has also no doubt that, like 
modern Indian families, it will only last about a year, 
not, as former famines have done, for five and even 
ten and twelve years. His article is chiefly interest¬ 
ing as showing how difficult and perplexing is the 
problem of famine relief in India. You provide the 
people with work; but they will die dhccrfully rather 
than do wok to which they are unaccustomed. You 
put district officers over the relief works, and the 
slackness is “both pitiful and ridiculous.” You 
pay the labourers weekly, and they spend the money 
at once, and must be paid again or starve. You pay 
them daily, and it takes the native overseers all night 
to count out the money; These are less known 
difficulties. Everyone has heard of native troiible- 
someness in regard to lack of ordinary precautions 
when cholera or other disease breaks out. Caste 
also complicates difficulties ;■ and the people often do 
not ask for relief till too late. Indian* paupers, says 
the writer, are as b*rutal as they are perverse. They 
will not only pollute water supplies, but rob the dying 
of food and blankets, and throw away food if they 
see something better given to the sick. One great 
cause of the mortality at relief camps is “ the callous¬ 
ness and indifference of the native stafl'.” A most 
depressing article to read. 

THE RELIGIONS OF GREECE AND ROME. 

Agnes Haigh’s article on this subject aims at 
destroying the popular notion that the deities of 
Greece and Rome are identical. She says;— 

Many important differences between the deities of Greece .ind 
Rome have lieen sufficiently eslablishc<l ; native elements in the 
religion of Rome have been distinguished from foreign loans, 
and the dominant note of Greek religion - reverence and imagin¬ 
ation—has been shown to be in direct contrast to the practical 
yririt of the Romans. 

The Greeks ftelieved in personal and protecting 
divinities; the Roman divinities were neither per¬ 
sonal nor protecting; and Greek religion was essenti¬ 
ally anthropomorphic, which, Roman religion never 
was, 

POETRY AND SYMBOLISM. 

: Mr. J. Churton Collins, writing on this subject, 
Vfdoals chiefly wUh “ J'he TemiJest.” Of this play, 

■ which he agrees with other critics in regarding as 
: probably»Shakespeare’s la.st, he says. 

. . Before Frpspero arrives on the island pure nature reigns ; the 
li^Mbitants, Sycorax and Caliban, are mere beasts^; intelligence 
itad geluus, or at least the potentialities of each as symbolised in 
pc|^ed up by bnite force in a pine, have mere vegetable 
. Prosnero comes order and the dawn of civilisation. 

' jit. ;iis a place full of beauty and mystery, spirit powers float 
W^ of music are heard everywhere, it is “full 

sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not.'* 
peopled. What is mis but uie world I 




Ariel, h?says, * 

In his unwillingness to work, in his pining for freedom, in 1^ 
tricksy caprices and in his uselessness except when under 
control of a firm and wise will, is only too symbolic of genivi^l 
that perilous possession so potent under such control, so futilf^i; 
without it. 

For the spiritqal charm of “ The Tempest ” the writflif:? 
accounts by saying that he believes it to come largipj^:' 
from a suffusion of purely Christian sentiment, whiiili;; 
is not to be taken as meaning that ShakespeaiK 
accepted Christianity as a creed, but merely as 1 ^' 
philosophy. * ■'! 

THE ALBANY REVIEW. 

The January number has in it much of sugge^ 
tive interest. Mr. Havelock Ellis's prognostication 
the passing of Greater Britain and of Europe, aloii^^ 
with Mr. Penty’s “ Fallacies of Collectivism,” hUyil 
been separately noticed. 

TO SOLVE THE BALKAN PROBLEM. ; ’ I 

Mr. C. R. Buxton makes a stern appeal to the co^ 
science of Christendom on behalf of Europe 
redeemed, as he calls Macedonia. He finds 
problem easy of solution. Form a wide souths^ 
strip, together with the three-pronged Chalcidic penil^ 
sula, into a Greek province. Separate Albania, 
the west. Mark off the north-western comejT: 
Servian. The residue is homogeneous and Ms 
donian : a race as capable of self-government as 
European peoples. 

BISHOP OF TRURO’S SMAI.L HOLDINGS. 

Rev. A. E. Newman tells how the Bishop of 
when vicar of a Bucks village, broke up a twenty-two' 
field into half-acre allotments, and succeeded so yi| 
that two other fields have been similarly disposed^ ““ 
labourers have gone on to acquire as much as th 
acres, giving all their time to their holding as sot^-'i 
it reached two acres; and their character has gife 
advanced. Small holdings, the writer urges, wilPt 
ceed best where there is already abundance of Ai!|| 
ments. Only by allotment does .the labourer dev<i|| 
into a small farmer. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Elizabeth Godfrey roasts modern novelists for I 
slavish adhesion to certain ancient convention 
such as the heroine always carrying letters in 
bosom, as though there were no pockets, and bloii,,^ 
didn’t button up behind. Mr. Bert/^nd Russelii;| 
an empiricist, criticises the pragmatist, Mr. Wit 
James, under the scoffing title “ Transatlantic Tfa^ 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M.P., recounts the ' ' 

delays to be encountered in a Moorish seapiort 
fessor Tyrrell culls choice passages from the “ Lif«J^ 
Sir Richard Jebb.” .The grefit Jena indusUry, whiip 
maintains minimum wage,y^fit-sharing, and 
dends to be spent on the University, is described 
the late Kirkman Gray. Jane Harrison revievi 
Grilbert Murray’s book on the Greek Epic, and 
nounces it a most untraditional book, one half 
‘pute^worfc of tibe imaginatipn.’^^^ • ; ’ V 



THE HINETEEllTH CENTURY.^ 

The January Nineteenth Century starts well. It 
i^blishes Lord Curzon’s Birmingham address on 
tlj'lip True Imperialism.” Carmen Sylva*s Christ- 
|ts! meditation, “ On Earth Peace,” recommends the 
krning of languages and the practice of foreign 
|vd. She deplores that music can never furnish 
^mon ground for international amity. There may, 
Jwever, be somo universal art. Mr. H. V. Gill airs 
^ theory that one earthquake makes many. 

PARTY POLITICAL ^SPECULATIONS. 

Mr. Masterman, M.P., writing on “ Politics in 
Vansition,” insists that the social question is now 
Ominating politics:— 

ito the Liberal party, as the party in possession, is offered the 
;ieatest opportunity. If it can realise the magnitude of the 
wllenge now presented and go forward boldly in some large and 
ilf-reaching scheme of social reform—in universjxl old-age 
^ions, in a national unemjdoyed policy, in the shifting of local 
(ipOSts from the houses and factories to the land—it may find 
sdf not inadequate to the needs of the newer time. 

Mr. Kebbel, writing on Parliament and Party, com- 
irtS'himself by the reflection that 

i far from being on the verge of extinction, the two-party 
is about to enjoy a renewed lease of life. The 
fundamental cjucstions ” ahead of us to which the present 
lovernment are pledged, involving as they do sorne of the iiiost 
nportant principles which can agitate civilised society, Avill 
rid plenty of work for the party system for at least another 
eineration, if not much longer. 

AN EX-CONVICT ON PRISON REFORM. 

Sir A. Wills having advocated the perpetual im¬ 
prisonment of habitual criminals, Mr. de Montgomery, 
s one who has had the misfortune to spend three and 
hree-quarter years within the walls of his Majesty’s 
prisons, replies to him with spirit. He asks :— 

How are these ruffians of our boasted civilisation evolved or 
eveloped? I will answer this question : they have been 
ifgely manufactured by the English prison system. When a 
tian has once come under the ban of the crimin?! law in this 
buntry, the difficulty really is to avoid becoming one of the 
riminal classes. This is the Avay the piofessioiial criminal 
lasses in this country are perpetually being recruited, and one 
if the first steps to put a slop to the constant acceleration to 
hieir ranks is to bring about a change in the treatment of the 
pdsoner when in gaol and in the attitude of Society. 

■ During the period of my incarceration I availed myself of the 
^portunity to discuss this and other matters with criminals of 
yciry kind and degree, and I most solemnly assert that I never 
ame across a single instance of a man, however long he had 
a criminal, who did not loathe and detest his occupation. 
Jut while loathing and detesting it, he was sensible of the fact 
as things were, it was his only possible occupation, that 
jocicty had, rightly or wrongly, made him asocial pariah, and 
having been made such, he could only act as such, • 

i THE ONE REMEDY FOR IRELAND’S ILLS. 

;;\Mr. Ian Malcolm, writing on the “horrors” let 
in Ireland by Mr. Birrell, in an article entitled 
priae Heart Disease q^he Empire,” says:— 

firm and consecutive policy, independent of party, has 
India and has establish^ Eg) pt; the same must be found 
Trejhund. This way lies vedemption and hope and prosperity, 
t disc next six months, law and order were to be re- 

Hra^ldbed ; and if, ihereafl--, it could be stated officially jDy 
partner that no amount of violence or agitation 
mHpi^ would bring the Nonconformists of the LTnited 


Kingdom nearer to Home Rule, nor the lovers of a Unitec 
Empire closer to Home Rule, I feel confident that the warrinj 
sections of Irish agitators would soon be brought to their knee 
by the poor population of Ireland, who are hungering first o\ 
all for material prosperity. Confidence would ^ restored 
money in millions would be invested in the country. 

HOW TO MAKE THE NEGRO WORK. 

Sir H. H. Johnston, quoting from the evidence of t 
Belgian engineer who made the Congo railway, says 
it is an open secret. Put the negro on piecework 
pay him in good money, and see that he.Js‘n6l 
cheated, and he will work as well as any j^er man. 
Sir H. H. Johnston says :— 

Public works have been recently carried out in Sierra I>eone. 
the Ivory Coast, Lagos, Rhodesia, and Nyasaland—railw.ays, 
roads, bridge-building, planting—which have from no 

lack of willing labour, simply because payments Were made ir 
cash, and those directing the enterprise took good care that tlR 
negro should not be cheated. 

THE NEW KHARTOUM. 

Mr. M. F. Mieville gives a glowing account of the 
new Khartoum, which, he says, has already ioo,ooc 
inhabitants, and will soon hav\; 500,000 :— 

The value of building plots in the la^-l five years has increased 
twenty-fold. Besides the (Jovernment offices, barracks, clubs, 
banks, cafes, and stores—many of which are striking, substantial 
buildings — Khartoum boasts some churches ; a niagnificenl 
mosque, for which eight thousand pounds was subscrilxid : 
spacious market-places, and numerous bazaars. 

He recommends the importation of Indian Moham¬ 
medans to supply the demand for labour. 

MIDWIFERY AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

Miss Alice Gregory, writing from th# Deanery ol 
St. Paul’s, says :~ 

If the testimony of one who has tried it, in a remote district, 
and for eight consecutive years, is of any value, it is entirely at 
the service of her country ; and it is this : That if any linglish 
woman loves NaUire, loves humanity, loves an independent 
active existence, in close touch with the primieval forces of life, 
in hand to hand fight with ignorance and superstition, let her 
become a district midwife ; she is not likely to regret it. 


LA REVUO. 

The Internatfonal Literary Monthly. 

December commences and January continues 
the translation by Dr. Zamenhof of the Psalms— 
commenced, as he says in his preface, not as a 
religious study, but as a human document, and 
worked at with many national versions as w^l as the 
Hebrew original beneath hi.s eyes. M. Lambert's 
clever article upon the “ Relation of Words to Ideas ” 
is very informing. It deals, of course, with many 
languages and the influence of their words upon their 
customs. The biography of Claes^ Adelskold, the 
engineer of the first Swedish railway, Vhich was com¬ 
menced in 1849, is contributed by Paul Nyljn. 

yita Femminile Italiana^ the able women's review, 
edited by Sofia Bisi Albini, celebrates this month its 
first birthday, and has every cause for self-congratula¬ 
tion. It has proved itself a thoroughly readable 
magazine, taking a wide and sane view of women's 
interests. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The first four articles in ihe Fortnightly Reviav, 
and the article on Whittier, have been separately 
referred to. * 

THACKERAY’S ADDITIONS TO THE LANGUAGE. 

Mr. Walter Jerrold, in an article on Titmarsh and 
the Dixonary, comments on the number of words 
which he finds in Thackeray and not in the dictionary. 
One of these words is familiar enough to anyone 
acquainted with Australasian slang—’ bally.” Another 
most useful word, for which we have no equivalent, 
and which surely ought to be in the dictionaries, is 
“ bumptious,” for bumptiousness we shall certainly 
have always with us. “ Diffugient snows ” also we 
sometimes have. We do not, however, “ fistify ” nor 
“ militate,” though we “ militate against,” nor do we 
“ portify ourselves.” “ Protemporaneous ” is a word 
Mr. Jerrold regrets, and he thinks a “ thanatography ” 
preferable to an “ obituary notice.” So it might be— 
if we knew what it was. 

TIIK HUDSON BAY DISPUTE. 

Mr. P. T. McGrath sets out the American case 
and the Canadian case in the Hudson Ray dispute. 
The similarity of this question to that of the Alaskan 
boundary is, he says, quite striking. 'I’he United 
States whalers hav^i certainly enjoyed unrestricted 
access to Hudson Bay for seventy years ; hut the 
Canadian contention is that that access ought to have 
been and might have been restricted by them, for the 
American whalers have no shadow of right of entry. 
As the writer points out, this Hudson Bay difficulty 
may acquire considerable importance, because the 
waterway might be made an alternative sea route for 
shipping Canadian wheat to Europe. The claims to 
the ownership of Hudson Bay date back to i6io, and 
there are the provisions of the Treaty of Washington 
(i8i8), which give Canada a very strong case. Much 
hinges upon the question whether the territorial 
boundary follows the windings of the coast or, as the 
British contend, is drawn from headland to headland. 
But the uninterrupted pursuit of the whale fishery by 
the Americans during so many years establishes a 
substantial moral^ if not legal, claim for consideration. 
Canada, of course, as usual, is afraid that her interests 
will be sacrificed to the British desire to conciliate 
Uncle Sam. 

OTHER ARTICLE.S. 

I have not space to notice at length Mi.ss Low's 
excellent reply to Miss Smedley’s article “The 
Hedda Gabler of To-day.” Miss I.ow entitles her 
paper "The Parlour Woman or the Club Woman.” 
She laugha at the notion that it is too domestic to 
look after your own dustbin, but meritorious to look 
after the municipal dustbin. The paper*on “Two 
Imperial Democrats ” deals with two recent lives of 
Mr. Seddon and Sir George Grey, but not, apparently, 
with any first-hand knowledge of either. People 
who knew Mr. Seddon did not usually call 
him "King Dick.” Mr. Holt Schooling’s paper. 


hard to summarise briefly, on "Our Tradov 
in Manufactured Goods,” contends that the Free,-| 
Traders judge of our national prosperity by ^ 
the volume of our foreign trade, saying that increased' 
imports mean increased exports to pay for them,^, 
whereas what we judge by is the increase of poww; ^ 
of production, since it is upon that, not upon profit in ? 
exchange of goods, that national welfare depends. < 
Many tables illustrate the author’s theory. Mf. | 
Havelock Ellis, writing on “ Spanish Ideals To-day,” 
comments on the fact that, while all thinking Spaniards 
are agreed as to Spain’s suffering from moral disease, 3 
they disagree as to the diagnosis. “ If,” says the ■, 
writer, “ Spaniards could but realise the unused | 
reservoir of original energy which is still stored withiii 
their race . . . their problem would be solved.” 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The National Review for January contains several ; 
interesting articles. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett ; 
reviews “ The Foreign Policy of Queen Victoria,”:. 
and Sir Horace Rumbold writes on the Recent Deve-i' 
lopments in Foreign Policy. Sir Horace Rumboldi?* 
whose article was written before the publication of j 
the German Naval Programme, says that this, so fat^ 
happy reign bids fair to usher in an era of gener^?: 
peace and concord such as has scarcely blessed thd?^ 
world since the close of the great wars of the lasl^i 
century. 

Mr. J. L. Garvin, in an article entitled “ The Booni, s, 
—and After,” exults in what he regards as the'’ 
Confession of the Daily Chronicle and others as f6| 
the power which foreign trusts can exercise in the;.; 
controlling of the English market. 

'Fhe Bishop of Carlisle writes on Canon Law ahd :; 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Marriage Act Thefiewil 
Act of Parliament, he maintains, makes more cleai-; 
than ever before the necessity for the revision of tl^;^' 
Canons of 1603. ; 

R. N. pleads for the cutting of a ship canal betweejff 
the Forth and the Clyde, chiefly for Naval reasom^jS 
He does not give us an estimate as to its cost. ' 
Evelyn Underhill takes up the cudgels in defence^ 
of the novel, “ The Helpmate,” in opposition to Ladyl 
Robert Cecil’s criticisms in an article entitled “ Thfi^ 
Cant of Unconventionality.” 

“ As Othere See Us ” is a pajjer by Mildred 
monger, in which she gives us the opinions of 
Indian Prince and Princess concerning British adminis-■ 
tratibn in India. . ^ 

Dr. Stephen Paget summarises the evidence giyett}' 
before the Royal Commission on experiments oh’; 
animals. Dr, Paget is strong in favour of vivisection^? 
and he appeals to the Royal ^mmission to expreiss' 
in very plain English its opinion of these Anti-Vivk 
section Societies. * ' 

Mr. J. A. Lovat Fraser, a member of the Cardift; 
Town Council, writes a character sketch of Mr. Lloyd 
George, which, considering it is written by a politieat' 
opponent, is by no means unsympathetic. 



AilERlciOl 

^,^HiB:Y»inety-third year of this review ends with an 
" celfeht number. Articles on Whittier, Egyptian 
Ihoarding, and preparation for conversation have 
already noticed. Mark Twain’s autobiography 
l^iehiefly notable for his account of the failure of a 
Hheir audacious speech he delivered on the occasion 
i; the seventieth birthday of Whittier. 

FICTION IN THE NATIONAI, LIFE. 

^|8ir Gilbert Parker writes on fiction, its place in the 
^pnal life. For 150 yeihrs, he maintains, fiction 
s played a part in th 4 “ criticism of life ” which is as 
inite, if not as profound, as that played by poetry, 
pi reveals the central, moral, and intellectual attitude 
^Iwards all the grave questions which make the real 
|||lt|tpry of a nation and the real position of the great 
^g^plogical problems. He rejoices to think that we 
masters of fiction yet alive who hold the flag 
-in England, George Meredith and Thomas 
ardy and Mrs. Humphry Ward ; in America, Mark 
^ivain and W. D. Howells. Fiction in the United 
ates has represented the birth of an intellectual life 
lit^ong the masses. While fiction should be a recrea- 
of the noblest design, it must, like all other works 
art, make for beauty and for peace. Above all, it 
l^ould make for character. 

s|" U.S.A. EAST AND WEST. 

Henry C. Ide, recently Governor-General of the 
.^Philippine Islands, argues against evacuation or 
?|ieutralisation of these islands, and concludes that no 
jlther course is yet possible for dealing with them than 
;|ltat of tutelage, with high and sympathetic guidance. 
[Jijr; G. G. Hill discusses the eastern coast defences 
the United States, in the absence of the fleet in the 
iPacific, and while pointing out certain places where 
defences require strengthening, declares that the 
Ration’s fortifications, compared with those of other 
:|66untries, are highly creditable. 

: A NEW ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

A very sanguine paper by Mr. Charles Johnston 
pisoisses what he calls the Catholic reformation and 
l^e authority of the Vatican. He asks, Is Italy to give 
to a new Renaissance, and to repeat the superb 
which she bestowed on the world in the Middle 
_ ? There were signs of a new birth in the 

■iitirrings of spiritual life so evident in the last year or 
llro. He ur^s that the principle of domination so 
ipiftg asserted by the Papacy should be withdrawn, and 
ifeen the way would be open for the repair oY the 
lining of Christendom. “Then we shall see a 
Iphurch truly Catholic, united by a common obedience 
^The spirit of the Master, and recognising that that 
l^rit is expressed tlwugh the whole body of those 
!Wbo obey the Mast^ die Light lightening every 





"half-breeds” indeed! 

M. W. Hazeltine, discussing the Second Hague 
'^eoce, adopts a tont of race ascendency which, 
^a^t^in the United States, augurs ill for the 


fuhire of the Westera hemisi^erei! He says, " WAi 
concur in the opinion that the spectacle of A. hal^ ' 
breed lawyer deciding upon the justicg irf a British 
seizure would be ludicrous in any case,” but thinks 'the. 
idea of the said half-breeds administering a law 
elaborated by themselves and others is patent folly. 
He thinks that the easiest way of solving the problems 
left unsolved would be to substitute for an ecumenical 
conference a congress of the gre&t Powers. 

THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 

In the Oxford and Cambridge Review for Michael¬ 
mas Term there is much of living interest. Haeckel 
and Haeckelilm are exposed by J. Butler Burke as 
deficient in philosophy. Blatchford’s theory of deter¬ 
minism is bombarded by F. Q. S. 'Schiller. “ Jam 
Senior ” presses for a reform of Oxford’s antiquated 
machinery. Mr. W. H. Beveridge, late Sub-Warden 
of Toynbee Hall, treats of settlements and social 
reform, and considers the settling of households, apart 
from institutional forms, the ideal. At present, how¬ 
ever, Settlements have their function by remaining as 
centres to which men may first come to discover their 
abilities, and to give shape to social effort. I. B. J. 
Sollas laments that the influence of the movement for 
the higher education of women is a1* present almost con¬ 
fined to the provision of better equipped teachers, but 
hopes that women’s colleges may become centres for 
turning out good artists of life. Canon Lyttelton 
rejoices in the growth of biometry, anij in especial in 
the careful measurement of all entrants into Eton, a' 
a proof of the belief in knowledge for its own sake. 
Colonel Gordon McCabe recalls the travels of Captain 
John Smith, first British settler in Virginia. 

THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 

The December number is really distinguished. It 
contains several articles of eminent value. Professor 
W. J. Ashley’s survey of the present position of 
jwlitical economy is alone sufficient to confer distinc¬ 
tion. He thinks that while much of the labour 
devoted to economics in English-speaking countries 
during the last quarter of a centifry has been less 
fruitful than one could desire, yet the outlook is more 
encouraging than ever before. Only of'late years 
has the teaching of economics begun to be so 
organised in the Universities as to offer a career. 
Professor von Halle’s discussion of the causes of 
German maritime expansion, Professor H. B. Lees - 
Smith’s study of the consequences of a legal minimum 
wage, and Professor Gustav Cdhn’s investigation of th«" 
alternative supplies of revenue from direct tax^ion or ' 
from governmental trading, as in the Prussian raijlT 
ways, havf all been separately noticed. The revie'fS^ 
notes and memoranda form an indispensable part ^l 
the apparatus of the economist. 

In the Rei/ue de Paris Dr. G. Dumas gives an 
account of several saints who during lifeor 
exhaled from their bodies iagreeable odours." •' 



Vraj^ dies Tijds opens with an extremely interest¬ 
ing ar^cle on colour-photography and colour-printing.. 
The writer*describes the different methods, and enters 
fully into the scientific and technical difficulties and 
detmls; he speaks of the photogram, reviews past 
ideas and prophecies on the subject, and concludes 
by telling us that Lumibre has solved a problem 
which has taxed * the efforts of generations to 
settle. 

In the same review is a contribution on “ A School 
System for Large Towns.” After dealing with the 
Dutch school system, and remarking that the school 
period is not long enough and should be extended to 
seven years, the author gives an account of the Mann¬ 
heim scheme, wherein pupils take a turn in a repeti¬ 
tion class, and derive great benefit therefrom. The 
objection raised to this scheme was that parents would 
-think that their children were regarded as Ixickward 
if sent to the repetition class, and that the young 
people themselves would have their susceptibilities 
wounded, but the reverse has proved to be the case. 
The youngsters get on so well that they like the 
scheme. Our British system of term examinations is 
somewhat similar, but not quite so beneficial. 

Onze Eeuw continues the story ^f the young 
Frenchwoman of more thanacentury ago, giving French 
quotations and rhymes. In another contribution on 
Curagao at the commencement of the last century we 
have a full account of the circumstances which led 
to the place Tieing besieged by the English. There are 
many mistaken ideas concerning the cause of this 
little war, and the writer seeks to provide authentic 
information. 

There is a very readable article on the Early Days 
of Willem II. of Holland, and what occurred from 
1840 onward. The King proved to be quite a 
different man from his father and acted firmly. He 
did not dismiss all his Ministers on his accession, as 
he was expected to do, but only made slight changes ; 
he was a great advocate of the extension of education, 
and did a great deal to further it in the Netherlands. 
He instituted spools which were a distinct advance 
on anything that had been done before, and Holland 
owes much of its educational progress to his initiative. 

Photography claims the attention again in the form 
of an illustrated article in Elsevier on “ The Progress 
• of Modem Photography.” This article may be said 
to speak for itself (to use a hackneyed expression) in 
its pictures. Another instalment of the contribution 
on “ Dutch Caricatures of the Nineteenth Century ” is 
as amusing as tt^e first. One of the most entertaining 
of the illustrations is that which shows.a certain 
■ important* personage declaring that within a very 
! brief time he will produce an army of mofe than sixty 
thousand soldiers; he is represented as making toy 
i soldiers and ranging them on the table in companies. 
One eati imagine that this was a very sarcastic refer- 
;i!mce t6 the conditions that existed at the time of the 
sipiuwt^n of Holland and Belgium^ 


# ME iTAUil^ REVI^ 

Between indignation at the Government and wb|| 
fury against the Modernists the Civtlid Cc^dr ' 
continues to display much bitterness of temper. _ ’t| 
recent attempt of the Ministry and of certain Social^ 
municipalities to exclude the Church Catechiin^ 
from the elementary schools naturally produ^kl 
vigorous protest. 

THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY IN ITALY. 

The attempt, however, seems foredoomed 
failure if the remarkable figures given of thfti;:|i. 
ferendum of parents held in certain towns are ty]^<m 
of the whole of Italy. In Venice, with 10,000 sebbli * 
only 196 parents were opposed to the catechism,ij;| 
Turin, with 26,000, only 31; in Genoa, with i8,b^ 
only 208. In an article on ^Theosophy 
Modernism ” it is asserted that many of the i£ 
current among Modernists are borrowed, consciou 
or not, from “ that pseudo-mystical pantheism knb^ 
as Theosophy.” The writer declares that theosoph^^ 
societies are now to be found in all laige It 
cities, that the meetings are frequented by Catholic 
and that some fifty theosophical works have boiS 
published in Italian within the last year or two. 

SWISS DISESTABLISHMENT. 

To the Rassegita Nazionak the Abbd Vercesi cbl 
tributes an instructive account of the recent refa 
dum in Geneva, in obedience to which the “ natiobj 
churches,” both Calvinistic and “ Old Catholic,” 
been disestablished. 'Fhe reform, however, has 
effected without bitterness or injustice. The 
will no longer recognise any Church, but neither 
she interfere in their internal organisation nor attenj^ 
to hamper their development with petty and galliii| 
restrictions. The Abb^ suggests, not unnaturally,)' ‘ 
France might learn much in these matters from 
Swiss neighbour. 

WOMAN A SPECIALIST. 

Two English subjects are treated in the Nu 
Afdologia for December. R. Badoglio writes 
much enthusiasm of the I.etchworth Garden Ci^j i 
A. Agresti contributes a well-informed sketch of J 
work of W. Morris and the beginnings of the _ 
Raphaclite movement. Princess A. di Strong 
describes her technical and professional school 
girls at Naples, and pleads with the Government 
grant with which to develop a traiffing-college-p ' 
technical teachers. Woman, she asserts, excels^ 
spA:ialisation, and is by nature the teacher 
fashioner of youth, hence every effort should be ma 
to bring her teaching capacities up to the highest ^ 
of perfection. P. Bessi writes of Grazia Deledda 1 
her novels, and in the course a very laudatory U 

compares her genius mom^han once to that'; 
Shakespeare. Senator PaS<^ale Villari deplores 
a|;ain the seriousness of the agrarian situation in Spu^^ 
Italy, whence every year over 800,000 able-l: 
plants emigrate to America owing to the imp 
bUity of earning a livelihood on their native soil 



Current. HistoHy in Caricature. 
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wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see our^els as ithers see us.” —Burns. 



fFiestmrns/rr Gazette.\ 


Divergences in the Unionist Poultry Yard. 

** To-day tlie Liberals seem lo be leduced I.o Ihe r.oininoii])Iui;tr and iinirispiiing CNpedient of 
seeking differences of opinioti i>i llie ranks of their opi»onerHs. Such divergejices, of course, may 
be discovered xu i’ny policial party whicli has not degeneratril into a mechanical caucus.”-— 
Morning Post. 


O NE of the finest cartoons of 
the month is fhat of the 
Mclboume Punch on the' 
ascent of woman: the contrast be¬ 
tween the “ helpless ” overdressed 
woman of to-day and the workman¬ 
like, stately, aftd far more hand¬ 
some woman of the future, offering 
libraries of suggestion to the female 
reader. 

Next to it, perhaps, may be 
I)laced the cartoon in Lusti^c Blatter^ 
which rc|)resents the Times as the 
wicked stepmothcT roasted to death 
when Germany (as Cinderella) is 
united to the Prince (luiward VII.). 
Possibly the (lerman naval pro¬ 
gramme may have cooled some¬ 
what her parched tongue. For the 
rest, tht‘ ])ictorial humorists have 
amused themselves and their readers, 
among a host of other themes, with 
tlic cynical contrast between the 
]\aciric pretensions and the militarist 
machinations of the chief Powers at 
the Hague, the embarrassing popu¬ 
larity of King Edward, the seeming 
“ progress and real decadence of 
American civilisation, and the dis¬ 
union of the Unionists. 

Th(; Westminster Gazette cartoon 
(tomi)etition is an excellent idea. 


THE “WESTMINSTER GAZETTE’S 

First Prize : ^25. 



Ulysses and the Sirens. 


, WjB do not at all exaggerate if we say that thr whole interest of the 
KJdtonifit Party in this Confercticc I^irniingham) is directed to the qnesfion 
Whvito this time they will catch Jvir. Ralfoui or whcibei for the tenth time 
the XKiiiX^P-^WtsifntHstsT Gazette^ Novcinl^r a, 1907. 


PRIZE CARTOON COMPETITION. 

Second Prize : ;^I5. 



The Socialist Bogey. 

Little Liberal Party: Don’t y{ u be frightened, grandmother ! 
.H* wants you to take away my horse and give it to him.” 















































Unclic Kdi>v : ** Children, for goodm>.‘* sake. K:i me go. 1 can t move 
hand or foot for you.” 


“Look here, Herr voii Ihdow, conldn’i ynii lend us your Crown Prince 
for once ? ” 



Nebelspalter,] [Zurich* Pasquin^.^ fTurin. 


In the Imperial Kindergarten. Modernism. 

LiTTLB Bavaria (quite free from Prussian perms of infection); I v® 1 ^ more than Pastorals to stop its progrc.ss. 

had enough of it; I won't play with it any more- 
































































John Bull— . . , 

Peace, joyful IVstcc. is now assured, 
Ambition on all hands is cured. 


Gewmanv— . . 1 1 

Yah ! yah ! »«y ffa'nd, the 1‘leet 1 nmke, 
With no idea your laud to shake. 

Amkkica— 

My ships lo the Pacific go, 

With no idea of Jappy foe. 


High Jinks at The Hague. 

Jai'AN— 

na. assured 1 trust you all. my jolly boys. 

’ And only hiuld my ships foi toys. 

Ti’leet 1 make. Mi- w -jlly ^l ul to join the dance 
LO shake friends, Germany and I' ranee. 

Ai.t. . , [holiday— 

Round let iis hound, for in; 1 eac s 

BO- Keve. we fight again-ll>p. hip. hooray 



Svi/nfX Bulletin^ A 

The Policy of Pester, 

.. I,,SPON Wednesday 

‘'•VI rli*. 

1 never meant for you lo come peslcriiig ol me. I ain not iJC . 


jygttmiftsUr Gatetft.] 

The Uniomst Ten-pot 




Sydney BuiM,,..} Apron-Strings. 

Wc cannot afford to rely ***' 

Ba.ya«.a: ..^rL^rnTsoll TUUUtsetnenf. ..rl.Kt. 
* “"aS^TiSIua: •• P-rapa. But I want to leam to be mv.ndble. too 1 ' 









This gay old moniirch. 


wlio, like ^biMliaiii of old, is a 
score and ten. 


father at three 


Hearst, the Inebriate King of American Journalism. 

** I’ve drunk on niy own account ; no use for others to grumble about it !' 
























By permission of New Vorlr.'i 

While impressing^ the Orient with our Pacific Fleet, why don*t we send along pictorial floats and sho<;v *em 

how great we really are ? ” 



Luttige Bld/ier.\ 


The Wicked Stepmother. 


iLpn 


[Berlin. 


But as the happy pair were going to the ceremony, the o Id woman was placed on a burning oven, and had to dance until she died. 




















ihe Day hv tKe F^riodiczJs’of'the 'Mofttlk 


Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in ^hc 
ffy .. ‘ periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


pi&ME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
:^ri€ultiire, Land : 

: Small Holdings, by Rev. A. E. T. Newman, “Albany 
" V Rev,” Jan. 

; Dollar Wheat, by H, Vanderhoof, “World To-day,” 
Dec. • 

f Wheat : the Wizard of the Canadian North, by Agnes 
D. Cameron, “Atlantic Monthly,” Dec. 

■ Fruit-Growing in Vancouver, by Settler, “ WorkPs 
Work,” Jan. 

Alcohol ii Industry, by L. Sardet-Girardault, “ Rev. dc 

Paris,” Dec. i. 

Anglo-Saxon Character, by Havelock l^llis, “Albany 

Rev,” Jan. 

Armies: 

The German Manual of Field Artillery P’ire, by Tacut.- 
Col. H. A. Bcthell, “ United Service Mag,” jaii. 

The New Infantry Regulations in France and Ger¬ 
many, by Gen. Boiinal, “ Deutsche Rev,” Dec. 

The Increase of French Artillery, by Captain * ♦ 

, “ Rev. de Paris,” Dec. 15. 

The New Army of France, by Vance Thompson, 
“WorkPs ^yurk,” Jan. 

; The Swiss Military .System, by Lieut.-Col. C. Delmd 
Radcliffe, “Journal Royal United Service Inst,” 
Dec. 

American Coast Defences, by G, G. Hill, “ North 
Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation: 

The Coming Concpiest of the Air, by E. La Rue Jones, 
“Amer. Rev, oi Revs,” Jan. 

War Balloons, “ Deutsche KurKlschau,” Dec. 

Aerial Navigation in War, by Capt. C. B. dc Boone, 
“ United Service Mag,” Jan. 

Catholic Church (see also France) : 

' The Catholic Reformation and the Au’hority of the 
Vatican, by C. Johnston, “ Nonh Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

Crime, Prisons ; 

Criminals and Crinn', by H. J. B. Montgomery, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

The Criminal Problem To-day, by H. Joly, “ Rev. des 
Deux Mdndes,” Jan. i. 

Hypnotism and Crimt;, by Prof. II. Miinsteiberg, 
“McClure’s Mag,” Jan. 

Can Criminals be cured by Surgical Operation ? by 
' B. “ Strand Mag,” jan. • 

The “ Cruc^}^’ Women in Our Prisons, by Miss C. 

^ . Smith-Rossie, “ Sunday at Home,” Jan. 

Education : ^ 

Oxford Finance, by W. R. Lawson, “Nineteenth 

. Cent,” Jan. 

ii f Cobden and Secular Education, by W. E. A. Axon, 
if “Westminster Rev,” Jan. 

[ V The People and the S^kools, bv J. J. Findlay, “ London 
!;■ ; Qrly,”Jan. ^ 

Jj4^Thc Call of the Children, by R. C. Cowell, “ London 
|^■,.Qrly,”Jan. 

Trade in Manufaci ured Goods, by J. H. Schooling, 
Hil 3 ti?prtnightly Rev,” Jan. 


British Preference, by Hon. Alfred Deakin, “ Empire 
Rev,” Jan, 

Government and Public Finance, by Prof. G. Cohen, 
“ Economic Journal,” Dec. • 

Free Trade and National Finance, by Harold Cox, 
“ Financial Rev. of Revs,” Jan. 

The Boom and After, by J. L. Ciarvin, “ National Rev,” 
Jan.. 

The Ethics of Speculation, by C. F. Dole, “Atlantic 
Moitthly^” I^ec. 

The American Panic ; Various Views by— 

Boies, W. J., “ Amer. Rev. of Rev.s,” Jan. 

Cochery, G., “ Grande Rev,” Dec. 10 and 25. 

Iretoii, R. E., “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Jan. 

Laughlin, J. L., “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Jan. 

L( 5 vy, R. G., “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Jan. 

Norton, J. Pease, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Jan, 

Noyc.s A. D., “ North Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

Welby, Lord, “ Contemp. Rev,” Jan. 

Food: 

The Blanzy Mining Company and Milk for Babies, 
“Reforme Socialc,” Dec. i. 

The Fight f4)r Pure Milk, by B. W. Wylot, “World’s 
Work,” Jan. 

Housing Problems : 

Cottages at the Lowest Possible Cost, by Home 
Counties, “World’s Work,” Jan. 

Ireland in 1907, by Ian Malcolm, “ Nineteenth Ccnl,” 
Jan. 

Labour Problems: 

The State as an Employer, by C. Prevet, “ Rdformo 
Sociale,” Dec. 16. 

A Legal Minimum Wage, by Prof. H. B. Lees Smith, 
“ Kconomic Journal,” Dec. 

Lal)our Insurance in Germany, by Dr. Schiele, 
“ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” Dec. 

Sickness and Old Age Insurance in Belgium, by A. 

Tibbaut, “ Rev. (idndrale,” Dec. 

Compulsory Insurance against Unemployment, by T. 

Good, “ World’s Work,” Jan. 

Koine Workers without Rights, by J9Timm, “ Spzial- 
islische Monatshefte,” Dec. 

Abbe’s Theory of Industry, by B. K. Gray, “Albany 
Rev,” Jan. 

Marriage : Canon Law rfnd the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Marriage Act, by Bishop Diggle, “^National Rev,” Jan. 

Navies: 

An Inquiry into the State of the Navy, by A. Hurd, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. . • 

The Colonies and Imperial Defence, “ United Service 
Mag,”Jan. ^ 

The North Sea and Torpedo Operations, by P. A* 
Hislam^“ United Service Mag,” Jan. 

Speed and Armament, by l.ieut. E. V. F. R. Dugmore, 
“Journal Royal United Service Inst,” Dec. 

Germany as a Naval Power, by Vice-Adm. Valois, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Dec. 

The New German Naval Proposals, by D., “ Preuss- 
isphe Jahrbiicher,” Dec. 



Reuterdahl^ Wieace and I^iparmamenfcv International Arbitratioft,, et 

The Peace Conference : ^ 

North Ernst, A., on, “ Rev. GcndraIe,liI 3 cc. 


Needfe of the •America§ Navjj, by H 
“McClure’s Mag,” Jan. 

The American Coast Defences, by G. G. Hill, 

Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

Old Ag^e Pensions : 

Becsly, Prof, E. S., on, “ Positivist Rev,” Jan. 

Spender, H., on, “ Contemp. Rev,” Jan. 

Parliamentary, etc.: 

Politics in Transition, by C, F. G. Masterman, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Jan. 

Parliament and Tartar, by T. E. Kebbel, “Nineteenth 
Cent,” Jan. 

David Lloyd George, by J. A. Lovat Fraser, “National 
Rev,” Jan. 

Lord Lansdowne, “ Blackwood,” Jan. 

Shipping: , 

Port-Building on the Humber, bv W. C. Platts, 
“\\ orkrs Work,” Jan.- 

A Forth and Clyde Ship Canal, by R. N., “National 
Rev,” Jan. 

The Ports of France, by Capt. A. Davin, “ Correspon- 
dant,” Dec. 25. 

German Transatlantic Enterprise, by Prof. E. von 
Halle, “ Economic Journal,” Dec. 

■Sociology, Socialism, etc. : 

A Challenge to Socialism, by Dr. J. Picatlie Crozier, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

Socialism, by IL A. Forbes, “ London Qriy,” Jan. 

Tlie Fallacies of Colleclivism, by A. J. Penty, “ Albany 
Rev,” Jan. , , 

New Worlds for Old^ by 11 . G. Wells, “ Grand Mag,” 
Jan. 

Some Tendencies in Social Involution, by R. G. Davis, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Jan. 

R(.‘voluti(»n, by Jack London, “Contemp. Rev,” fan. 

Tlie Present Position of Political Eeonom>', by Prof. 
W. J. Ashley, “ Econoinic Jounial.” Dec. 

The Social Work of the Catholic Church and the 
Duties of the State in France, by L. Etchcveriy, 
Reforme Sociale,” Dec. i. 

Charity on a Business Basis, by L. W. Mine, “World 
To-day,” Dec, 

Theatres and the Drama : 

The Children's 1 ‘Mucational Theatre, by A. Minnie 
Herts, “ Atlantic i^Jonlhly,” Dec, 

Vivisection: Experiments on Animals, by Dr. S, Paget, 

“ National Rev,” Jan. 

Women : 

Justice between the Sexes, by Mrs. E. C. Woisten- 
holme Elmy, “ Westminster Rev,” Jan. 

Nemesis, by Lucy Gardner Paget, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Jan. 

The l\arloiir Woman or the Club Woman ? by Miss 
F. H. Low, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

Midwifery as a I’rofcssion for Educated Women, by 
Miss A. S. Gregory, “Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

The Servant Question, by E. Fischer, “ Sozialistischc 
Monatshefte,” 1X:C. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Colonies, Imperialism, etc. : 

The True rmi)crialism, by Lord Ciirzon, “ Nmcteenth 
Cent,” Jan. 

Twelve Months of Imperial Evolution, by R. Jebb, 
“journal Royal Colonial Inst,” Dec. 

* Richard Seddon and Sir Henryk Paikcs, by E. Salmon, 
“Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 


Hazeltme, M. W., on, “ North Amer. Rev.,” Dec. 
Nippold, Prof. O., on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Dec. 

Has the United Slates repudiated International Arbi¬ 
tration ? by P. W. Henry, “North Amer, Rev.” 
Dec. 

On Earth—l^eacc ! by Carmen Sylva, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Jan. 

Africa : 

Fgypt’s Economic lk)silion and Gold-Hoarding, by 
M. L. Muhleman, “ Nor^h Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

I 'pper Egypt, by Ck Foucart, “ Nouvelle Rev,” Dec. i. 
Tlui New Khartoum, by Sir W. F. Mieville, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Jan. 

Moi occo : 

Behard, Victor, on, “ Rev. de I'aris,” J)ec. i and 15. 
Caix, K. de, on, “ Questions DiploiiKUicjiies,” Dec. I 
and 16. 

Operations of the French Army in Morocco, by E. 

Ashmoad-Bartlett, “Blackwood,” Jan. 

Raisuli the Bandit, by Stephen Bonsai, “ Munsey’s 
Mag,” Jan. 

Algeria, by A. M., “ Rev. Fram^:aise,” Dec, 

The Separation of Chnrcli and State in Algeria, by R, 
Pinon, “Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Dec. J5. 

The 13 aro Kano Railway, by Major A. (L Leonard, 
“Asiatic Qrly,” Jan. 

Belgium and the Congo, by E. D, Morel, “Contemp. 
Rev,” Jan. 

Natal and the Zulus, b}'- - 

Hawkin, R. C., “ C'ontemp. Rev,” Jan. 

Swinny, S. IL, “ J\)siii\ ist Rev,” Jan. 

How to make the Negro work, by Sir H. H. Johnston, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

(ierman East Africa, l)y Tkiron Dernburg, “Questions 
l)i|)lomatiqiies,” Dec. i6. 

Austria-Hungary : 

Racial Strife in Hungary, by H. W. V. Temperley, 
“ W'estminster Rev,” Jan. 

Slovaks under Magyar Rule, “Westminster Rev,” Jan. 
Balkan States, see Bulgaria, Macedonia (under Turkey). 

Basque Provinces and the Nationalist Movement, by A. 

Marvaud, “La Revue,” Dec. 15. 

Bulgaria, by (k Demanclie, “ Rev. Fran(;aise,” I)e*C. 

Burmah and Its Development, by J. Nisbet, “Asiatic 
Qrly,” Jan. 

Canada: 

rite Hudson Bay Dispute, by I*. T. McGrath, “ Fort- 
nigluly Rev,” Jan. 

China : 

Chinese Students Abroad, by V. K. Ting.^JJJfcstmin- 
sler Rev,” Jan. 

Chinese Opinions of To-day, by Avesnes, “ Corre- 
spandanl,” Dec. 10. 

Cuba: 

How the Cuban Problem might be solved, by Capt. J. 
H. Parker, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Jan. 

Europe unredeemed, by Editor of “ Albany Rev,” 
“Albany Rev,” Jan. ^ 

Foreign Policy: Recent Developments, by Sir H. 
Rumbold, “ National Rev,” Jan. 

France ; 

Wlvther France is tending, by E. Tallichet, “ Biblio- 
thfcqiie Uiiiverselle,” Dec. 
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Ad A^j^ression of Modernism, by Abbd D^lfour, “ Uni¬ 
versity Catholique,^Dec. 

Greater France, byf. Bardoux, National Rev,” Jan. 

Germany: 

The Kaiser, by J. L. Bashford, “ Strand Majj,” Jan. 

/ Concentration in the Work of the Reichstag, by W. 
Heine, “ Sozialistischc Monatshefte,” Dec. 

The Year in Germany, by W. C. Dreher, ‘‘ Atlantic 
Monthly,” Dec. 

Whither (Germany is tending, by E. Tallichct, “ Biblio- 
thCiquc Universelle,” Dec. 

The Kaiser and Social Reform, by Dr. L. Elkind, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

The Foreign Policy of the Kaiser, by J. Ellis Barker, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

Native l^olicy in the German Colonies, by P. Rohr- 
bach, “ Preiissische Jalirbiicher,” Dec. 

The Colonial Oueslion and the Class Struggle, by E. 
Bernstein, “*Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Dec. 

India: 

The Coming Famine in India, by B. Aitken, “ Con- 
temp. Rev,” Jan. 

The Unrest in India and Its Causes, by Bishop of 
Southampton, “ The East and the West,” Jan. 

The Reforms India really wants, by C. V. Chinta- 
niani, “ Modern Rev,” Dec. 

The Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions, 
by S. M. Mitra, “ Asiatic Q*'ly>” 

Local Government in India, by G. K. Belham, 
“ Empire Re'-,” Jan. 

The New Swadeshi, by Sir R. Lethbridge, “Asiatic 
QrIy,”Jan. 

Coolie Education, by A. G. Wise, “Asiatic Qily,” 
Jan. 

Education and the National Movement, by A. G. 
Fraser, “ The East and the West,” Jan. 

Italy; 

The New Mayor of Rome, by Raqueni, “ Nouvxlle 
Rev,” Dec. 15. 


*’ -m. H 

* a V 

W' ^ ^ 

Jlpan: t 

The Japanese in Korea : 

Lee, S. S., and J. H. Song, on, “ Empire Rev,** 
Jan. 

Mackenzie, F. A., on, “Contemp. Rev,”,Jan, 
Philippine Islands: 

Ide, H. C., on, “ North Amcr. Rev,” Dec. 

Wright, Hamilton, on, “World To-day,” Dec. 

Poland ; 

Prussian Poland, by M. von Witten, “ Deutsche Rev,*^ 
Dec. • 

Portugal, by Oswald Crawfurd, “ Nineteenth Cent,*^ 
Jan. 

Russia: 

The Peasantry and the Land Question, by Dr. M, L, 
Schlesinger, “ Deutsche Rundschau,” Dec. 

Britain and Russia in the Middle East, “ Blackwood," 
Jan. ^ . 

The Anglo-Russian Convention, by Col. C. K. Yate, 
“ Asiatic Qrly,” Jan. 

Spain : 

Spanish Ideals of To-day, by Havelock Ellis, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Jan. 

Sweden, Oscar II. of, 

Bar, ( i. de, andA. Pawlowski, on, “ Correspondant,'' 
Dec. 25. 

LTnsigncd Article on, “Amcr. Rev. of Revs,” Jan. 

Turkey : 

Macedonia and the Balkans, by K. Henry, “ Questions. 
Diplomatiques,” Dec. 16. 

Great Britain and tlie Bagdad i^ailway, l:»y Angus 
Hamilton, “ United Service M*ag,” Jan. 

United States: 

American Affairs, by A. M. l ow, ** National Rev/’ Jan, 
Roosevelt 7\ Kockfeller, by Ida M. Tarbcll, “ Ainer. 
Mag.” Jan. 

Street Railway Financiers, by B. J. Hendrick, 
“ McClure’s Mag,” Jan. 

The Financial Crisis, see under Finance. 


SOME SERIALS NOW RUNNING IN THE MAiSAZINES. 


AirnroK. 



Ukci'n. 

Barr, Atneli:) K. . . 

Kr.ancescn .... 

Younpr Woman. 

Oct. ’07 

Brown, Alice . 

Rose MacLeod . 

Atlantic Monthly 

Get. ’07 

Castle, Ague# * and 
Egerton 

W'roth . 

Cornhill . . 

July ’07 

Conrad, Joseydj . 

'I’he Duel .... 

Pall Mall Mag. . 

fan. 'oS 

Crandord, Marion 

M'Ijo I*rinia Donna 

Munscy’s Mag . 

•Aug. *:.7 

Cutting, M irv Stewart 

I’lie V\'ayfartTi> . 

McClure's Mag. 

Jan. *<>r: 

Daniels, 

Our TeriaiU.s . 

Englisl> Illus¬ 
trated Mag. 


Ewald, Carl . . . 

Cordt’s Son . 

Fortnightly Rev. 

Ian. ’oB 

Fowler, Kllen Thorney' 
qrofr 

-Miss l'.'illowfield\s Koi- 
tuTie. 

Quiver .... 

Dec. 'tJ7 

Fo*, John, Junr. 

The Trail of the Lone¬ 
some Pine . 

Scribner's Mag. 

jan. ’ij};: 

Gilbert, Lady. . . 

Ilester’.s History. 

Irish Monthly . 

Sept, 'ii/ 

Gouldsburv, Cullen . 

Matinin’si Marriage . 

African Monthly 

Haeg.ird, H. Rider . 
Hioien.s, Robert . . 

The Ghost Kings 

Pearson’s . . 

Oct. ’07 

A Spirit in Prison 

Lady’s Realm . 

.Sepi. '<>7 

Jacobs, W. \\\ . . 

SaUh.'^^n .... 
The nVui.se at the 
Corner . 

Strand Mag. . 

TL;c. V7 

Jameson, K. M. . . 

Sunday Strand 

Jan. 'oS 

King, W. Scott . . 

Heavens of Brass 

Young Man . . 

Jan. *08 

La Pasture, Mrs. 
Henry dc 

Catherine’s Child 

Cornhill Mag. . 

Jan. 08 


Le Feuvre, Amy . . A Eii of Rough Road Sunday at Nov. '07 


II Tx . xiunio I 

David . . Thi Fightiug Line . Sunday at Nov. ’07 

Home 


Author. 

Tulf.. 

Ma{;a2!ni:. 

Bir.GiN. 

Meade, L. 1 '. . . 

Tin: Ordeal of Sjbil 
West ... 

Girl’s Realm 

Nov. '07 

ik 

Mil'ihell, S. Woir 

Thii Red Citv ■ • 

CelPtury Mag. . 

Jmi. "b 

Nesbit. K. 

The House* of Arden 

Strand Mag. . 

J..:n. \S 

Osbourne, I.lovd. 

'J'Ijo .Advvniurer . . 

Grand Mng. . . 

Nov. ’07 

Dxcnhruii, Jolin . 

The .Shadow of a 

Great Thoughts 

Nov. '07 

Ox nham, John . 

t.-i i.m n . . • 

My Lady 0. Sha- 
dowsT .... 

Sunday Strand 

Jan. 'ciiJ 

Phillpolts, Kden . 

The Mother of the 
Man. 

Bookman 

(America'^ 

June ’07 

Robins, lyliz.'ibeth 

Come and Find Me . 

Century . . . 

Apr. '07 

.Siiid.air, Upton . 

'I'ha M^.'tropolis . 

American Mag. 

Jan. 'oS 

StcircMs, Lincoln - 

The Mole and the 
Beam . 

American Mag. 

t 

Nov. ’117 

'riiurston, Katherine 
Cecil 

The Fly 011 the 
Wh-e! .... 

Blackwood . . 

Oct. *07 

Tui iht, F.l^el. 

That Ciirl .... 

Girl’s Realin. . 

Nov. ’07 

Vaizcy, Jessie dc H. 

Big (Lime .... 

G I r Ps Own 
Paper • 

Nov. ’07 

\Vard, Mrs,* H um- 
phiy 

Tin* Testing of Diana 
M.-iIlory .... 

Harper . . . 

Nov. ’07 

Wcigall, C. E. C. . 

A Sensitive Plant 

Girl’s Own 
Paper 

Nov. ’07 

Wells, H. G. . . . 

The War in the Air . 

Pall Mall Mag. 

Jan. ’08 

Weysnan, Stanley J. 

The Wild Geese . 

Woman at 

Home 

Grand Mag. . . 

(Dct. '07 

White, Fred. M. . . 

A Bi idc’s Diary . . 

Ocl. '07 




LANGllA'GES AND 


' LETTER-WRITING. 


S IR WH,LIAM MATHER appeals for help with 
regard to the British Education Section of the 
Franco-British Exhibition, which will be held 
at the fine buildings now in course of erection at 
Shepherd’s Bush, to be opened early in the spring. 
The object of his Committee is to present as full and 
typical a represontatfon as possible of British educa¬ 
tion in all its grades from the infant school to the 
University. Sir ^Villiam hopes that the Exhibition 
will do much to stimulate popular feeling; therefore 
let all friends of education call the attention of 
teachers and others to this matter, the “ patriotic ” 
especially, for it is certain we can show teachers of 
other countries that we do well in many things—even 
if not so well as some nations in others. (}reat 
Britain did not show up well at the French Exhibition 
of 1900, if my memory is to be trusted, and, as 
always, that wliich is to be feared is the laissez allcr 
indifference, which hopes some one will surely do 
what ought to be done, and which consequently no 
one does. The Organising Secretary is Mr. G. R. B. 
Loch, 56, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Lcs Cint/ Lan^ues continues to give some of its 
articles in each language. The siipplenvint this month 
contains an article upon the lack of reading amongst 
Frencli children, which is partly attributed to the 
fact that they have “ nothing to read.” But the 
Editor of the “ Bairns ” books has set forth to help 
them, and already eight numbers of the “Bairns” 
have been translated and are in circulation. The 
particular books have of course been decided upon 
by French teachers, and their choice for the prelirni- 
n.ary numbers is interesting. First came the Nursery 
J’ales (which, by the way, would make capital recita¬ 
tions for linglish children learning French), then the 
Glass Slipper, which, though from French sources, is 
not published in France, as hero, for a penny ; Gul¬ 
liver, Grimm, Alatlclin, Sindbad come next in order, 
and stories of animals are tlie last issued as yet. The 
books are sold in England at 2d. each, including 
postage ; they iire translated by French teachers for 
French children, and therefore no finer class rea«ling- 
books for the students of French in our own scliools 
could anywhere be found. 

A French teacher at Sois'sons (. 4 isnf‘) would like 
to receive as guest a young English lady who, in 
return, would help his daughter with her English. 
7 "hc young lady must have received.a good literary 
education, and 'she is needed at once. Kindly send 
a stamp with the application, which will be forwarded 
to an Erfglish friend. 

A Frenvdi lady living at La Fleche would give ex¬ 
ceptional advantages to an English girl washing to 
stay in France, and willing to pay eleven shillings 
weekly towards the cost of her board. 

R. Paranyothi, B.A., Teachers’ College, Saidapet, 
Madras, a teacher, pleads for scenic postcards to 
help his students with the study of geography. 


ESPERANTO. 

Dresden is now definitely fixed upon as the place 
for the next Esperanto Congress. 'The time settled 
is from the i6th to the 22nd August as being the 
most convenient for the greatest number. A delight¬ 
ful suggestion that a pretty village not very far from 
Dresden should be the scene of a holiday rest-cure 
before or after the work of the Congress has been 
highly approved, and .already plans for music, 
dramatic entertainments, etc., are in train. Needless 
to say, the many “ outside congresses ”—educa¬ 
tionalists, pacifists, and the like—are also preparing 
their programme. 

On December 9th a concert which must certainly 
be unique.in the annals of the profession took place 
at the Aeolian Hall. Mme. Bendix was the pianist, 
Paul Schmedes, tlie renowned Danish tenor, the 
vocalist, and the majority of his songs w^ere in 
Esperanto, 'fhe audience showed great apprecia-, 
tion and heartily applauded, non-Es]XTantists remark¬ 
ing that the language was as beautiful as is Italian 
for singing. An Englisli version of the songs w^as, 
of course, given. Those chosen were the “ Kapelo,” 

“ En Monte,” and “ Rondeclanco.’' The musical 
score w^as by Professor lieiulix. 

Amongst the last new l)ooks La Faj^aemo is 
remarkable; only two volumes of this translation of 
the wx'll-knowui work of Prus have as yet been issued ; 
the third is to follow. There is a subtle joy in such 
life-like imagery of oiir'oltl acquaintances the Pharaohs, 
seen, as it were, through Polish glasses, green-tinted 
by lisperanto. Certain it is that few of us \vould 
have been able to read the author in the original, but 
those few w*ho are assure us that the story loses 
nothing in translation. Another delightful little 'work 
is called “ 'Phe First Reading Book ”—the stories being 
of course more interesting than the ordinary English 
“ Reader ” because the compiler and translator, Dr. 
Bein, had the world's books to draw upon. Mr. 
Wackrill’s “Concordance to the Eki'crcaro,” price is., 
is invaluable; no student of style should be without 
it. This index contains every important wxrd, with 
a numbered reference to the exercise from which it is 
taken. 

77 ie Deoember issue of La I\\ vuo^ the Esperanto 
literary gazette, i.s a very good one. iif^ens with the 
first portion of Dr. Zamenhofs translation of the 
l^shlms. As the doctor is known to be an eminent 
Hebrew scholar, his translation has lieen eagerly 
looked for. Pujula Valjes has a delightful monologue 
on “ solitude.” Gaston Modi contributes a translation 
from Anatole France. The Psalms are continued ir;* 
this month’s issue. Two competitions are announced. 
For the fir.st (see the November issue) the prize is 
last date of receipt March ist, 'Fhc competitor i^^ 
required to finish an uncompleted story. The prize • 
for the second is ;^2, and the competitor has only to 
answer three questions (see the December issue). 
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The Book of th^ Month. 

EGYPT: WONDERLAND AND HOLIDAY RESORT* 


E gypt, I am afraid, has been somewhat neglected 
of late in the Review of Reviews. ^Vith the 
exception of the Character Sketch which my 
dear son contributad to the May Revifav, of Lord 
Cromer, we have said but little of the marvellous 
work of regeneration which has been going on in the 
Nile Valley all these years. The Assouan dam itself 
deserved more 
notice than half the 
political squabbles 
which have filled 
so much space 
while it was build¬ 
ing. d'his is the 
more unnatural l)e- 
cause the scheme 
was a pc:t i)roject 
of my own long 
before tlic Govern¬ 
ment took it in 
hand. I urged ilLs 
construction as an* 
ideal investment for 
a great millionaire, 
for in those days 
the Government 
seemed slow to 
move, 'rhe result 
has more than justi¬ 
fied the estimate 
then formed as 
to its commercial 
value. The dam 

2 50.000. 

and it has already 
raised the sale 
value of the irri¬ 
gated lands iiy 
;^ 24 , 3 oo,ooo. 

N FTRO-liACTERINK. 

The dam has 
clone wonders for 
ligypt. But I am 
not so sure that 
Professor Bottom- 
ti;y’s nitro-bacterine 
may not do even more to increase the fertility of the 
land of lh(f Pharaohs, 'Phe cotton crop of Egypt 
covers 1,500,000 acres,and its annual value rs estimated 

* Kgvyit, ioo7-i<>j 8. Fascinating Egypt." is. The Africin JTor.W, 
Copt hall Avetiue. 

“ Khartoum; a Winter Holiday," by Marie van Vorst. Pai/ Mall 
January. 

“The Rise of Civilisation in Egypt." l)y Vrofessor Flinders Petrie. 
“ Hanusworih’s Hi.story of ilie World,” Part U. 


at ;^30,ooo,ooo. Cotton exhausts the soil so much 
that one crop every three years is as much as it can 
stand. In the intermediate years the soil is either 
left fallow or cropped with leguminous plants which 
rei)lenish the nitrogen of the soil. Egyjitian clover 
{Trifolmm alcxiindriiium)^ called by the Arabs 
“ berseem,” is the l)est nilraU; producer. It does 

very well by itself. 
But if it were in¬ 
oculated with nitro- 
ha*cterine at is. per 
acre, still more if it 
were sprayed with 
nitro-bacterine at 
5s. per acre, it 
would not only add 
30 to 50 i)er cent, 
to the yield of the 
clover crop, but it 
would add to the 
soil an additional 
quantity of nitrogen 
efjiial in value to 
two pounds' worth 
of nitrate of soda 
per acre. 'I’hc As¬ 
souan dam cost 
three millions and 
increased the value 
of the land by 
twenty - four mil¬ 
lions, 0(|ual to an 
annual return at 
5 per cent, of 
;,ri,2oo,ooo. The 
ex[ienditnrc of 
;7{“5 oo,ooo on nitro- 
bacterine ought to 
produce a return in 
increased value o( 
clover and of in- 
creasedfertility to 
the s8ii of at least 
;/{^3,ooo,ooo per an¬ 
num. Of course, 
this presupposes 
that the necessary 
phosphorus, potash and lime arc in the soil, wliich 
they must be, otherwise the laixl would not yield her 
increase. But I confess I ztm half inclined to make 
any intelligent Egyptian agriculturist a sporting offer 
to supply him with nitro-bacterine for nothing if he 
would honestly return to me 50 per cent? of the, 
increased value of his crops. I knq^^ no shorter 
cut to becoming a millionaire. That the soil ,of 



Photograpk I'y] \Dictirich. 

The Cairo Citadel and Alabaster Mosque. 
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r/:rio^'a/>h /\r\ i iHettrich. 

H, H. the Khedive, Abbas Hilmy Pasha. 


Kgypt, like all other soils, needs to be replenished 
with nitrogen goes without saying. In M. Adolphe 
Bogdadly’s interesting paper on “ Cotton Culture in 
Egypt ” we read :— 

Of fertilisers of ch mica! origin, cliiefly Chile 

iiitfalc and sul]»l:ate of ammonia ro used. Cotli liavo their 
jHirchascrs. The Chile nitrate easil assimilates itself, and pro¬ 
duces, therefore, a rapiu efleci. 1‘ it it is said, to bo liable to 
sink into the lower levels tr to be car ied away by the wator^ If 
the fertiliser is rei)eatcdly employe 1 in small quantities, how¬ 
ever, ii is possible to avoid the abov.? disadvantages and get the 
whole nourishment mit of it. ^’he sul])hate of ammonia has a 
slower but more lasting elfect, is not carried away by water, and 
does not sink into ilie soil. A coml)inat'on of tile twL» above- 
named fertilisers proves very satisfactory, esjX'cially when tlic 
sulphate of ammonia is used during the sowing and the Chile 
nitrate during the growing. 

Better than citlicr Chile nitiate or sulphate of 
anitnonia is the store of nitrogen conveyed from the 
air by the wonder-working microbes contained in 
nitro-bacterine. 

MP. NVKINTITAL. 

The puldication l)y Mr. Leo Weinthal of two 
admirably illustrated works on l^gypt of to-day aflbrds 
rnc an oifpsiiunity of overViking two neglected duties. 
One is due to l\gypt, the other to Mr. VVeinthal him¬ 
self. Mr. Weinthal is, of all journalists in Logdon, 
the journalist who possesses tlie rarest gift of effec¬ 
tively illustrating the publications for which he is 
responsible. He is an e.\cellent editor also as to the 
letterpress. But as to illustrations he is fjdu: prin~ 
ceps. His African AnnuaJs year after year register 
the high-water mark of artistic illustration and 
eftective advertising. His two books on Egypt 
(for , IBooks they arc to all intents and pur¬ 
poses), although ; sued in paper covers, arc 
the latest aiM best account of the ancient wonder¬ 


land and modern heafth-resort that can' be found in 
any language. His fascinating “ Egypt ” is published 
in French, English, and German. When I contem¬ 
plate these masterpieces of Journalistic skjll, how con¬ 
temptible appear the miserable jealousies of third-rate 
craftsmen who, from a professional point of view, are 
not fit to black Mr. Weinthars boots, but wdio were 
able last year to inflict a most unjust slight upon the 
man but for whom the Anglo-German editorial visit 
would never have taken place. 

THE KHEDIVE. 

In Cairo Mr. Weinthal seems to be appreciated as 
he deserves. Ho opens his “ Egypt'' by a character 
sketch of the Khedive, whom he has frequently met, 
and of whom he speaks in the highest terms :— 

Anyone who has had th(? honour to have met llie Khedive 
in intimate personal intercourse is almost in ihc first momeiils 
struck by the unique lingual capacity he displays, llis High¬ 
ness converses and wiilcs equally well in excellent English, 
fliultless French and Geriiun—the latlta he talks with a 
most agreeable Austrian accent. It is also known that he 
has a great knowledge of various Oriental languages—is, in 
fact, a learned scholar bolli b. .Vrabic and Turkish. Tt (loes 
not lake long to find out that this gilied yemng ruler is abso¬ 
lutely devoid of anything which may be termed as ajqwoaeh- 
ing religious l)igntry, narrowness of lliought, or igncuaiice of 
tlie ways of the outside worM. In private and friendly conver¬ 
sation it is quickly noticed that the Kliedivo has a lemaik.ible 
memory, and iHat ho can converse i tlectivciy on almost any 
topic of tile day. With an almost abnormal energy for an 
Oriental, Khedive Alphas I’asha. lias d.one wcniderful work on 
his fine estate. At six o’clncK in the morning he may often be 
.si'cn in the saddle, riding about in company willi his trusted 
supcrintevidenl and estate maiiagei, Mr. Thomas Wright, a 
most able agricultural ex[iert of Calcdtmian birth, vi.siting the 
various stud harms, jdaniations, and giving his ovdei.s, t:.\aetly 
as an J'aiglish gentleman farmer would in .suj>eriiilcnding his own 
domains. 

Breakfast is served at ciglit <)’clock, after wliich corre.spond- 
cnce is pa.oed, 

and then his ^---^ 

Highness departs 
for : ..»wn to attend 
to official work at 
Abdin Palace. 

For the wants 
of his workpeoj)le 
the Khedive is in¬ 
defatigable. At 
Koubbeh there is 
a model village 
w i t h mosqu('s, ^ 
schools, and meet¬ 
ing places, and a 
most modcrnly 
tfiuippcd fire bri¬ 
gade— all sup¬ 
port e d l> y li i s 
J lighne.ss to de¬ 
monstrate to his 
own people the 
benefits tjf Euro- 
])ean order, clean¬ 
liness, and* com- 
m u ni ly of i n- 
tcrests. 

His Highness’s 
great charm is 
undoubtedly the 

genial manner in S’r W, Flinders Petrie, 
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which he greets his visitors the moment they enter. 
The Khedive has a very pleasant face, with a healthy, weather- 
bronzed complexion, and in certain lights his full en face con¬ 
veys an impression not unlike that of the German Kiiiperor. 
His eyes, when he is talking in a lively manner, reflect each 
thought and emotion, and photographs, no matter how good, 
cannot possibly convey the exceptional kindly glance wliicii 
flashes from them. His personality throughout is remarkably 
magnetic, and mf)St agreeable. 

To really grasp the rniml of the Khedive properly you must 
have visited some of hift estates. Only then can you realise the 
tremendous clforts'iiiadc by him in reclaiming extensive tracts 
of desert laml, and turning them most successfully within a few 
years into fertile farms—accomplished solely by his own invin¬ 
cible faith in the Nile Delta as a vast agricultural centre, and 
backing that conviction by an almost limitless cxpcnvliluie of 
capital from liis own resources. Kgypl to-]ay has reasons to 
congratulate herself on having sifch a distinguished and highly 
accomplished Ruler, whose regard and admiration for modern 
Kuropean nii^tho Is are doing so much to keep her in the front 
rank of iht.* couninos of tut? near Orient. 

1 was inform al by an old and intimate lady frieii'l of Ilis 
Highness thal the home life at Koubbeh i*alacc is quite an 
cxcoplionally happy one, and that his charming consoiT, ilie 
Khediva, is a tall and a handsome lady, with a delicate, pale 
complexion ami fme sparkling eyes iliu ninatiiig her long oval 
face. Helore her marriage the Khediva knew no Kiin>poan 
langniige, but she now speaks both J'.iiglish and Freni;li wil!i 
perfect fluency. Of a sunny nature and en lowe I witli a natural 
gaiety, she rapidly conquers the s>inpathies of all those who 


are privile^d to ap¬ 
proach Iter, and is a 
moftt aflcctiomite wife 
and metther to her 
family of six children, 
two of w'liom are boys, 
and has particularly 
during the past few 
months nursed them 
most devotedly through 
a very serious illness. 

In Badminton for 
January, Mr. E. 

Alexander Powell 
supplements Mr, 

Weinthal’s estimate 
of the Khedive by 
a glowing descri])- 
tion of Montazah, 
his country seat. 

SIR W. FUNDERS 
PKTRIE. 

After the Khc^- 
dive the most interesting personality in Egypt is 
Sir \V. Flinders Petrie, the indefatigable excavator, 
who is bringing to liglu year by year the buried 
treasures of an extinct civilisation. Gerald 
Massey devoted the last twenty years of his life 
to the study of the philoso[)hy and psychic 
lore to be found inscribed on the Egyptian 
monuments. Rut a whole world of literature, 
history, art and religion lies entombed beneath 
Egyptian soil. IVofessor I’etrie says ;— 

The mosi brilliant ])rizt? of last year was the discovery 
of a toml) at Tlidcs, u ith objects of Queen Thyi, found 
by Mr. Ayrton in the work of Mr. Theodore Davis. A 
j>lain rough j>assage in tiie rock le<l to an equally rough 
chamber. In that lay a richly dccoialed mummy with a 
queen’s vultuvo-headdress of gold on the liead ; but the 
body proves to lie thal of .a young man. As the name of 
the ccl(?l.>raied monotheist King Aklicnatcn was upon the 
coffin, it has l*cen claimed as his body and not Ids mother’s, 
but the age seems impossibly young, as it is put at twenty- 
five, whereas Akhenaten lived eleven years .after the birth 
of ids first child. However this may be, the funeral vises 
bore portraits of (^bioen d'hyi, and great wooden panels of 
a sbrinc covered with goM, and incis('d with various scenes 
of the (jueen’s life, stoor! in the loml). The queen’s portrait 
from a jar-lid is here given. 

THE RECOVERY OF MEMgikli. 

All that hns been discovered is ns nothing to 
that which still awaits the enterprise of the spade¬ 
using archfeologist, Give them ^3.000 a year for 
fifteen years, and they promise to liring to light 
the four great temffles which were the centre of 
the life of ancient Memphis, liut which now He^ 
buried twenty feet Ixdow the surface of the soil. 
Memphis, the greatest city of the most ancient 
culture on the Mediterranean, once as large as 
London, stills sleeps invisible beneath the shroud ^ 
of loam. The fellaheen pasture their cattle and 
ply their ploughs above buried palaces and 
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treasure-houses of ancient learning. The history of 
six thousand years is written on the walls of the 
buried capital, Mr. Carnegie, whose /ea*l for 
libraries knows no limit, might recover the lost 
libraries of ancient Egypt for civilisation by an 
annual subsidy only equal to the grant which he 
makes for the building of a single free library. And 
if Mr. Carnegie fails there are others. 

OLD WHEN ROME WAS VOUNG. 

There is something awe-inspiring in the thought of 
these long-gone-by millergiiurns, during which men 
and women loved, wedded, reared their cliildren, and 
buried their dead, even as we are doing lo-day. Ilow 
modern they were; how their carvings still palpitate 
with actuality ! How many thousand years have come 
and gone since«the arms of the royal lover encircled 
the waist of his queen, and bade the scul[)tor pre¬ 
serve in eternal rock that moment of delight ! Com 
pared with buried Egypt, Rome was but of yester¬ 
day ;— 

What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples ! Ye 
W’hosc agonies are evils of a day, 

A world is at«our feet as fragile as our clay. 

EGYP’J’ AS A WINTER RESORT. 

Egypt ten thousand years ago is, however, less of 
a magnet than Egypt of to-day. What ilic Riviera 
was Egypt is. The wealthy world, whicli has all the 
world to choo.se from where to spend the winter, lias 
decided that, pending the construction of llic trans- 
Morocco railway, which will bring Brazil within a 
week of Paris, there is no place like Egyp.t in which to 
spend the opening months of the year, lii these two 
books of Mr. Weinthal the would-be travellers find full 
information as to how to get there and how to enjoy 
them.sclves when they arrive. 'I'here is an ideal 
climate, there is the atmosphere of the desert, and 
there is the novelty of another world. 'i'he 
unchanging East is affected but little by the Ini.stle 
and the rush of the milway and tlie express steamer. 
For a complete rest, those who have made the experi¬ 


ment declaBe that there is absolutely nothing on earth 
to equal, much less excel, the dolce far niente provided 
for all those who trust themselves to Messrs. Cook 
and spend a month upon the Nile. ITie Heliopolis^ 
the new turbine steamer, will land the traveller in 
Alexandria three days after leaving Marseilles; but if 
he prefers to vary his route, there are no fewer than 
six other shipping companies competing for his 
custom. In less than five days* after leaving Charing 
Cross he can stand beneath the Pyramids and gaze 
into the inscrutable visage of the Sphinx. 

JO THE FAR SOUDAN. 

"Hie Cape to Cairo Railway is not yet completed, 
but the line is so far constriK:ted as to make Khar¬ 
toum almost an annexe of Cairo. 

Marie van Voorst contributes to the Poll Mall 
Magazine for January a brilliant description of “A 
Winter Holiday in Khartoum.” She speaks enthusi¬ 
astically of the capital of the Soudan as a winter 
resort. l]ut those who wish to enjoy the place at its 
best should not postpone their visit too long. She 
says :— 

.Soudan, of wliidi Khartoum is the jewel, is full f>f <lelicioiis 
ciicliantmoni;. Tlic aspect (d‘ tlur country is ephemeral, and if 
one would see any remains of the old eiviJisalion in what still 
exists of natioiij^l forms and eharacli'risfies, iJie journey should 
Ije made before schemes f(*i- the oj^ening uj) of the jirovinee are 
carried out. 

It seems but the other day thnt Gordon held the 
hosts of the Mahdi at bay in the ])lace which is 
advertised as the tourist’s jiaradise. So the old order 
changeth, giving place unto the new. 'J’hat, too, will 
wax old as doth a garment ; and a thousand years, 
hence who can say what trace will survive of all the 
ephemera whom “ I'ascinating Egyi)t ” will attract to 
the waters of the Old Nile? 

In Scrihnr's for January Mr. Charles M. l*e[i[)er 
begins a series of pa])ers on “The West in the 
Orient.” Mr. J^epi)er, who is a Foreign 'JVatic Com¬ 
missioner of the American Department of ( 'omintTre 
and Labour, begins his survey by giving a very ajsjnc- 
ciative account of the great dam at Assouan. 
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Noth TNG of great importance has been published 
during December. 

MR. ALFRED SPENDER IN A NEW LIGHT. 

The Comments Bagshot (Archibald Constable. 
143 pp. 3s. 6d.) is the latest revelation afforded to 
the reading world of the marvellous versatility of 
Mr. Alfred Spender. Everyone reads his articles in 
the Westminster Gazette^ by which he has attained a 
unique position in the journalism of (Ireat Britain, and 
as a master of English Letters he stands in the line of 
succession to Addison. He is a journalist with the 
mind of a judge, a fact which is at once the secret of 
his strength and the limit of his power. The con¬ 
ductor of a great parly newspaper reejuires sometimes 
a little more of the dash of the forensic pleader than is 
possible to a man with the mind of a judge. But 
anyone who reads the Westminster Gazette is perfectly 
sure to obtain a clear opinion of a judicial mind well 
posted upon the essential facts upon which judgment 
is to bo given. Two or three years .ago Mr. Spender 
astonished and delighted us by the puJ>lication of an 
imaginary diary of a kind of political Mr. Pepys, 
which reflected with extraordinary fidelity the varying 
shades of political opinion in the governing circles in 
the years preceding the last Ccneral Election. His 
late.st book, “ The Comments of Bagshot,” present a 
new phase of the literary activity of this many-sided 
and vers.atile genius. Bagshot is an imaginary jxir.son 
whom he brings into c.xistence for the i)ur|)Ose of 
providing a circulating medium for the aphorisms of 
wit and wisdom which have accumulated in Mr. 
Siiender’s notebook in the course of a busy life. 
'J'hey are full of genial fihilosophy, with just a 
sufficient trace of cynicism to remind us that tlie 
vinegar is not left out of the salad. They cover a 
wide range of subject, displaying in every chapter a 
thoughtful and reflective and original mind. I’o nu^, 
I confess, the cljjef interest of the book is the question 
whicli it sugge.sts .as to the new place in which Mr. 
S[)endcr will break out next. By wliat new literary 
incarnation will he reveal another facet of^ his subtle 
and nimble mind ? 

“the CHURCHES AND MODERN THOUGHT.” 

'I’his is a clever and lucid statement of Rationalism, 
prefaced by some 300 pages of the reasons which lead 
Mr. Philip Vivian to believe that religion is only the 
“ vague iqtuition of the transcendental thinker.” Mr. 
Vivian asserts that Christianity, and indeed all reli¬ 
gions, rest'upon a belief in miracles; and.as miracles 
are impossible to Rationalists, therefore religious faith 
is simply ignorant superstition. It is somewhat pitiful 
to read such arguments, based as they are upon a 
hypothesis which one clear proof of the persistence 
of the soul after death converts into mere ingenious 


nonsense. Of course, Mr. Vivian may deny that 
such proof is possible; but to those who know that 
the personality survives the loss of its bodily taber¬ 
nacle, his position is very much like that of a dweller 
inland who denies the existence of the ocean, and 
therefore regards as an ignorant superstition the belief 
in the necessity for ships. As for miracles, there 
is no miracle more ’miraculous than life and 
the inscrutable mystery of Being. With nluch 
that Mr. Vivian says about the wisdom of teaching 
children ethics, based on self-respect and social duty, 
everyone must agree. But why this, intolerance of all 
other motives save those which appeal to Mr. Vivian ? 
If survival after death is to me not a theory based on 
faith, but a fact, subject to continually renewed 
scientific verification, why should I be forbidden, in the 
interests of humanity, to teach that this l)rief physical 
life of ours is but a training ground for life hereafter ?■ 
By all means let us recognise with Mr. Vivian the 
great debt which Christianity owes to Rationalism, 
but on the other hand do not let us ignore the debt 
which humanity owes to the religions in which the 
best of our race have embodied their aspirations 
towards the highest. Mr. Vivian writes of “ Modern 
Thought.” But the most modern investigations into 
the nature of human personality and the latent poten¬ 
tialities of the human ego make many of his argu¬ 
ments appear as archaic as those of the schoolmen 
(Watts and Co. 3s. 6d. 2nd edition). 

ELLICE HOfKINS AND DK. RARNARDO. 

We have this month two contributions to a new 
series of the Lives of the Saints, modern saints who 
loved their fellow-men. Miss Rosa M. Barrett, in a 
volume of*273 pages (Wells Gardner. 3s. 6d.), tells 
what can he told of the life-work of Ellice Hopkins, 
the founder of the White Cross League. I say what 
can be told, because the real tragedy and martyrdom 
of s]>irit endured by such a woman, delicately nurtured, 
shrinking with almost morbid sensitiveness from con¬ 
tact with the brutal instincts of the animal man, can 
never be described. Ellice Hopkins had something 
of the genius of the poet combined with the fervoMr of 
an aiJostle. . Frail in health, her indomitable spirit 
gave her no rest. It was my privilege to be asso¬ 
ciated with her in the “ Maiden Tribute ” days, and 
for»a woman who had never enjoyed the means of 
grace provided in the sacrament of matrimony her 
insight was wonderful, her sympathy divine. Miss 
Barrett’s tribute to Ellice Hopkins is excellently well 
done, affording the reader som^ opportunity of under- • 
standing and of appreciating one of those heroines of 
whom the world was not W'orthy. The other great 
Servant of Humanity, whose memoir was published 
last month, was Dr. Barnardo, the Father of Nobody’s 
Children (394 pp. Hodder. 12s.). It bears the names, 
as joint authors, of his widow and Mr. Marchant. 
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The story which they have to tell is too t'arailiar to 
the readers of the Review to need repetition. It 
is well, however, to have the authentic facts concern- 
’’ ing the career of one of the most remarkable of 
modern philanthropists set out authoritatively with the 
necessary data and illustration. Dr. Nicol contri¬ 
butes an admirable preface. The index might be 
improved. 

“ THE HERITAGE OK DRESS.’* 

Mr. VV^ilfred Mark Webb's The Heritage of Dress is 
not in the least an ordinary ‘‘ clothes book.” In 
some respects it is much more interc.sting, and it is 
certainly much more original. The sub-tUc, “Being 
Notes on the History and Evolution of Clothes,” 
explains its natjjre very well, and in the preface the 
writer says his book “ is really a popular contribution 
to the natural history of man.” It exjdains an 
immense number of sartorial whys and wherefores, 
dealing with vestiges of the past in modern dress in 
much the same way as a philologist might deal with 
vestiges of the past in modern language in such a 
word as “ vixen.” Who thinks of the bow of silk 
ribbon inside a modern hat as a vestige of the past, 
a relic of days when hats had a string inside to gather 
them up to fit any wearer's head ? The “ yoke ” of 
a dress or blouse is a survival of the day wdien milk¬ 
women carried their pails on a yoke. Oiien-work 
Stockings are a survival of the old idea of tattoo- 
marks. Very interesting chapters show how fine 
dress often falls tu ba.se uses — the gentleman’s 
dress of one age becoming the servant's dress of 
another. Modern coachmen, for instance, wear the 
gentleman's dress of one hundred years ago. A 
groom has a belt round his waist—a relic of pillion 
days when ladies needed something to cling to. 
Religious costume, clown’s dress, stage costumes and 
children’s dress are also dealt with. E\'en dress 
jeform comes in for some remarks. Altogether this 
is a most entertaining volume (Full index, 367 pp. 
Richards. 15s. net). 

THE LIFE OF MARSHAL TURENNE. 

The style of the anonymous Life Marshal 
Tnrenm is bright and entertaining, but a great deal 
of the volume is chietly interesting to students of 
military history and tactics. The campaigns are 
treated in great detail. From tlie whple book, the 
writer saj^v^^ It may be observed that Turenne 
endeavoured to succeed in his campaigns rather by 
strategic marches than by great battles.’’ Napolion’s 
verdicts, on the whole highly approbatory, are some¬ 
times quoted on Turenae's military moves. In 
'rurenne tlie private career was swamj>ed in the 
public ; and in most i)iographics of him this is so, the 
present not l)eing altogether an exception. In later 
life he turned from Calvinism to Catholicism—of 
which change even Voltaire admitted the possible 
sincerity. Lord AVolseley called Turenne Marl- 
s “tutor m war” (Index and good portraits. 
. 39 iPP- Longmans. 12s. 6d. net). 


VARIOUS LIVES OF VARIOUS PEOf^LE. 

Among the less important biographies of last month 
is a little grey volume, Crockett and Grey Galloway^ 
by Mr. M. Mcl. Harper, full of pleasant gossip about 
one of o^r first helpers on the^ Review, and now' the 
recognised chief of the modern romantic Scotch school 
of novelists. Mr. Crockett, W'C are told, often spends 
much longer time on the researches for a novel than 
on the book itself, and he has always a researcher at 
work finding material for him. There are many illus¬ 
trations (184 pp. Hodder. 6s.). To the “Great 
Churchmen Series ” has been added a Life of William 
Laud^ “from the standpoint of an Anglo-Catholic,” 
by the Rev. W* L. Mackintosh (Index and portrait, 
249 pp. Masters. 3s. 6d.). An excellent little book 
is Tuw Princes 0/Science and Marconi), by 

Robert Hudson (Collins. is. 6d.). It is partly 
biographical and partly scientific. 

'IWO ROOKS ON ART. 

Two books deal, the one wholly, the other partly, 
w'ith art. Artists of the Italian Renaissafice^ by E. L. 
Seeley, is an attempt to show how the Italian Renais¬ 
sance artists were afiected by the political history of 
their time, to present them in their larger environ¬ 
ment, as it were. The account is drawn entirely from 
Italian writings and contemporary Jiistorians. "I'here 
is something to be said for this method of showing us 
Titian, Raphael, Giotto, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese 
and others, with sidelights on Lorenzo de' Medici 
and otlieVs; and the illustrations are often very 
beautiful (Index. 412 pp. Chatto. 7s. fid. net). 
A little book the early part of which leads up to a 
most interesting study of the representation of trees 
in art is Mr. J. Ernest Phythian’s 7>vv’i in Nature^ 
Myth and Art, illustrated partly by [iholographs of 
trees, partly by reppoductions of lamous pictures in 
which trees figure largely. In the first part of the 
book “ tree worship ” is discussed. Dealing with trees 
in nature, the writer quotes Evelyn as deciding to give 
the Spanish chestnut preference over llie oak among 
trees. Evelyn deliglUed in limes as well as in Spanish 
chestnuts. To Coleridge the .silver birch was “the 
Lady of the Woods.” Coming to painters of trees, 
he thinks it is from Turner that we can learn most 
about trees, in spite of his idealisation and generalisa¬ 
tion. “ His works heli) us more than those of any 
other painter to see the beauty and majesty of the 
woodland.” To a lover of woodland pictures especi¬ 
ally, and to all Nature-lovers, I recommend this little 
book (Index. 297 pp. Methuen. 6s.). 

SIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE' LIFE. 

Th0U{^h by a missionary, the Rev. J. ^IacGowan’s 
Sidelights on Chinese Life is not of the usual type of 
missionary; travel works. It is more interesting, far 
fresher, and more lively. On the whole, the writer 
likes the Chinese, whom, however, he describes as 
l)undles of contradictions. He testifies again and 
again to their “ hypnotic influence,” how hard it is to 
scold or oppose them. A most amusing chapter is 
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that on servants, and the impossibility of preventing 
their taking perquisites and commissions. Yet, as a 
whole, the Chinese servant is faithful and satisfactory. 
Another amusing chapter is upon Chinese “ tenacity 
of purpose.” The writer thinks the race unsurpassed 
as regards staying power. The mandarins are the 
curse of the country. “ The seamy side of Chinese 
life,” with which a w^hole chapter deals, is certainly 
conspicuous. On the whole, there is much of interest 
in these pages (Coloured and other illustrations. 
368 pp. Kegan Paul. 15s. net). 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR ALL READERS. 

I do not quite know why Mr. Gnpiam Renshaw 
calls his volume of sixty short essays, dealing entirely 
with the Mammalia, Final NaUtral History Essays, 
However, they are very attractive papers, alike to the 
naturalist and to those interested in animals without 
perhaps having ever been able specially to study 
them. Among the animals dealt with are the 
Caracal l.yn.x, European liison and Aurochs (of the 
Caucasus); the so-called “Unicorn” (I)cisa); the 
'I'asmanian Devil, and the Duckbill. I'he Tasmanian 
Devil i.s almost, if not quite, the only animal with 
which man can make no progress whatever. Nearly 
every other animal acquires a certain degree of attach¬ 
ment to its keeper^or master. Of the duckbill (the 
subject of one of the most interesting essays) the 
writer says it is almost entirely aquatic ; and it is one 
of the few mammals which lay eggs—two at a time— 
about the size of a house-s[)arrow's (225 p]h 
Sherratt, Hughes. 6s.). An excellent little Iiook, 
l)ut one iTitended for cliildren, is the Rev. Theodore 
Wood’s 77 /t- Si'a-Shori\ with numerous coloured 
illustrations. It deals w'ith common fi.shes (mostly 
such as children can catch themselves : sea-molluscs, 
crabs, sea-weeds, sea-anemones, etc.). It certainly 
ought to help children (and others) to use their eyes 
at the seaside (143 pp. Jack. 2s. 6d. net). 

ESSAYS AND SEK.\T(.)NS. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly’s Many Mansions are mostly essays 
reprinted from leading reviews on ancient religions 
and modern thought. That on “ Modern Pe.ssimism ” 
might be called a study of Schopenhauer, who should 
l)e studied, the writer thinks, as a sign of the times, for 
his extrinsic, rather than his intrinsic, merit. Another 
essay deals with Spinoza (Index. 252 pp. Chap¬ 
man. I2S. 6d. net), laglu and bright, if not to be 
taken very seriously, are Mr. Hubert Bland’s misccL 
laneous pai>ers, The Happy Moralist^ a book much 
less open to criticism than his “Letters to a 
Daughter.” They deal with such various subjects as 
(among Mhens) “ The Tramp-Soul,” “'Phe Hatefulness 
of Hurry,” “ Good Manners,” and “ Ibsen and Mr. 
Shaw.” “ A Point of Social Ethics ” raises the ques¬ 
tion whether the member of a woman’s club must 
refuse to put up for membership a woman of slightly 
soiled character. Mr. Bland, evidently arguing that 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
argues that she must not refuse. Archdeacon 


Wilberforc? says that the sermons in his Nm (?) 
Theology profess to be merely answers to questions 
put to him from time to time by members of his 
congregation as to the so-called “ New Theology 
but the book is simply a Broad Churchman’s state¬ 
ment of faith, and in no sense a polemic wdth 
Mr. Campbell (286 pp. Stock. 5s.). 

BOOKS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR, 

Books illustrated in colour have now, apparently, 
firmly estal)lished themselves in popular favour. 1 have 
received two, at least, thfs month, wdiich in regard to 
their illustrations as w'cll as their text are distinctly 
above the average. One has a tojMcal interest, for it 
deals with Portugal, and wnll provide the reader wdth 
the scenic background for the events ^vhich are taking 
place in that little kingdom. The book is chielly 
concerned wdth Lisbon, Cintra, and the Portuguese 
Riviera. 'Phe writer, Mr. A. C. Inchbold, wdio has 
the great merit of not burdening the book wdth 
personal and uninteresting details, thinks a French¬ 
man’s verdict on Lisbon, passed a century ago, holds 
more than good to-day: “ Lisbonne, oil tous Ics 
interets invitent h se rendre.” The flowers in the 
town seem exceptionally abundant and beautiful, 
and the writer declares his impressions of Portuguese 
amiability and courtesy have never varied. Lisbon, 
moreover, has immensely improved within the last 
ten years (Chatto. 248 pj). 10s. 6d. net). Fqlly 
as w’ell illustrated, but on the whole not quite so w'cll 
written, is Mr. Walter Tyndalc’s JJelow the Cataracts^ 
dealing very largely wdth the old and picturesque 
parts of Cairo, the 1‘yramids, I'hebes, and various 
temples, also with Karnak and Rosetta (Heine- 
mann. 264 pp, i6s. net). A third book which 
makes a feature of its coloured illustrations is 
Mr. Hatton’s Florence and Northern Tuscany 
(Methuen. 436 pp. 6s.). But the illustrations 
leave a good deal to be desired, and do not C091- 
pare favourably wdth good black and white. Tne 
letterpress will, how^ever, prove a serviceable com¬ 
panion to visitors to the Tuscan cities, and a pleasant 
reminder of familiar sights and scenes to those who 
are already well acquainted w ith that portion of Italy. 

PLAINTIVE POETRY. ^ 

There has lately appeared some very delicate atjiS 
charming ppetry, but its intense melancholy wtU not 
recommend it except to those thems<3l>^';s fairly free 
from care and sadness. 1 refer particularly to Mrs. 
Shorter’s Selected Poems^ with an introduction by 
George Meredith. These are IrLsh melodies by an 
Irishwoman (I believe), and in general they are 
plaintive to a degree. “ Melodies ” is not quite the 
right word for them, however, for they are not par¬ 
ticularly melodious. Occasionally, as in “ The Dead 
Wife,” there is a sort of Heiiiesque anti-climax; 
occasionally, again, as in “ A Vagrant Heart,” a touch 
of complete modernity. A book of verse so good as^ 
a wdiole docs not appear by any means evcr>vmonth 
(Hodder. 288 pp. 6s.). In Mrs. Wood’s Poems 
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Old and New there is the same melanchoTy note, and 
the same lack of pure melody, though the writer 
manages better than many her irregular metres 
(Macmillan. 178 pp. 4s. 6d. net). A slighter 
volume, and a less melancholy one, beautifully illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Byani Shaw, is Ethel Tindal Atkinson^s 
A Garden of Shadoivs (Macmillan. 31 pp. 3s. 6d. 
net). More musical, but certainly rather more 
ordinary than Mrs. Shorter's poems, are l..ady 
Lindsay*s Poems of Love and Deaths one of the best 
of which, “The Oracle,”.the writer telLs us was 
,, “ dreamed ” by her. One embodies the Talmudic 
* tradition of Enoch. These poems, too, a'x mournful, 
i}ut less continuously so (Paul. 154 pp. 3s. 6d. net). 

EARLY ENGLISH LYRICS. 

A charming collection of early English lyrical poetry 
has been made by Mr. E. K. Chambers and F, 
Sidgwick. A few ])oems are printed for the first time, 
others are very old friends, while many, though less 
familiar, will be gladly welcomed by all true lovers of 
poetry. The notes and vocabulary at the foot of each 
page are valuable without being too detailed. Follow^- 
ing the fashion of the Globe Chaucer edition, the 
compilers have endeavoured to show by a dot which 
e’s were meant to be sounded as separate syllables. 
At the end of the volume will be found a useful essay 
on “Some A.spects of Mediaeval Lyric” (Bullen. 378 
pp. 6s. net). 

AN AID TO MOUNTAINEKKING. 

Mr. G. 1 ). Abraham’s Complete Monntaincer^ 
uniform with “ The Complete Motorist ” and other 
volumes, is only a complete mountaineer so far as 
Europe is concerned, and hardly even that, for it 
scarcely touches on Norway and not at all on the 
Pyrenees. However, it is, as far as it goe.s, an 
extremely practical and sensible book. Anyone con¬ 
fining himself to Britisli rock-climbing, Switzerland, 
Dauphine, Savoy and the Tyro! couKl not do better 
than follow its advice, 'rhose, however, wishing to 
conduct an cxi)edition abroad, where conditions are 
altogether different, will find no hints excejit such as 
he must modify according to circumstances, and as 
foV outfit he must find someone else to advise him 
;]^pou;, it. Ihit, on the wliole, the book is excellent, 
iibough the title is rather more comprehensive than 
the contents. The illustrations are admirable 
(Methuen. PP- J 

A WORKING woman's LIKE. 

A good many readers will find pleasure in •the 
simply-written record of Marianne Farningham’s long 
and active life. Truly it has been A IVorking 
ft^oman's Life^ as she styles it. With very slender 
. advantages she contrived to do a very great amount 
of work, both public and private. Brought up in 
what to many will scorn a somewhat narrow faith, 
tinged with Calvinistic ideas, she has always belonged 
to the Nonconformists. For some time she was a 
tlachkr, first in (bavesend, then in Northampton, 
.wher^ she has lived and worked for nearly fifty years. 


Gradually she began to write—first poems, later on 
articles. Eventually she worked her way up till she 
was offered and accepted the editorship of the Sunday 
School Times, She was also on the Northampton 
School Board for a time. Her contributions to 
periodical literature have been amazingly numerous— 
in brief, it is the record of a most useful and industrious 
life. Miss Hearn—to give her her rightful name— 
now lives in retirement in a *tharmingly-described 
cottage at Barmouth, and on account of age has had 
to give up many of her activities (Clarke. 281 pp. 
3s. 6d. net). 

RAinCLAIS. 

Wc must Jl^andon the legend which represents 
Rabelais as a gluttonous, wine-bibbing buflbon, as 
an unfrocked priest, and as a sort of ecclesiastical 
Falstaff, Mr. Arthur Tilley declares in his Life of the 
famous Frenchman, the latest addition to the French 
Men of Letters scries. His relations to the foremost 
French clerics and other men of his day alone prove 
the contrary. He was “ regarded by the majority of 
his contemporaries as a great physician, a man of 
varied learning, a charming companion, a loyal and 
helpful friend, and as the author of a successful and 
amusing book. That it (‘ Pantagruel ’) was the 
greatest book that had yet been* published in the 
French language they nat until/ did not suspect.” 
Much of this Jafe is devoted to an analysis of Panta¬ 
gruel and Gargantua. Agreeing with La Bruyere, 
Mr. 'I'Pley only finds Rabelais “inexcusable” in 
some half-dozen chapters. Rabelais, lie says, sinned 
rather against Art than against Morals. And Art has 
avenged herself, for no writer of anything like his 
greatness is read so little (Lippincotl. 358 pp. 
6s. net). 

THE ROMANCE OF MEDICINE. 

77 ie Romance of Medicine^ by R. C. Macfie (Cassell. 
6s.), is a jiopularly written story of the romantic 
adventures of mankind in exj)loring \\xx\. terra inco^e^nita 
his own body, and in conquering the enemies which 
produce disease and death. It is very brightly 
written, copiously illustrated, and is an excellent book 
to give toreadors whose intelligence fieeds a stimulus. 
It is full of out-of-the-way facts aiM anecdotes. In 
1905, for instance, we are told 960,048 persoas 
suffered from malaria iij Greece out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 2,433,806. 'fhe book covers a wide range, 
beginning with /Esculapius, and bringing the narrative 
down to Dr. Ronald Ross. 

YEAR-LOOKS FOR I908. 

Who's Who for 1908 contains 2,046 pages, the 
obituary occupying nearly four. The defect of this 
generally excellent handbook is the disproportion in 
the length ©f its biographies, which is perhaps diffi¬ 
cult to avoid. The editors appeal for some address 
in every case to which proofs can be sent, to keep the 
biographies thoroughly up to date (Black, los. net 
and 12s. 6d. net). The Who's Who Year-book 
includes several new features, among them a list of 
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Members of. the French Academy and of Heads of 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges (Black, is. net). 
From Messrs. Burns and Oates I have received 
The Catholic Who's Who and Year-book for 1908, 
edited by Sir F. C. Burnand, schools, societies and 
other institutions being included in its scope (444 pp. 
3s. 6d. net); and The Catholic Directory^ Ecclesias¬ 
tical Register and Almanac, containing much informa¬ 
tion as to dioceses, priests, etc., with lists of 
Catholic M.P.’s, .etc., of Catholic priests, bishops, and 
archbishops (670 pp. Burns and Oates, is. 6d. net). 
Hazelts Annual adds to its usefulne^ss by including 
articles on the Imperial Conference of 1907, the 
Second Hague Conference, the New 'rheology, 
Pageants, and Colour Photography, besides adding 
many new biographies, chiefly foreign (602 pp. 
Hazell, Watson and Viney. 3s, 6d. net). The Re¬ 
former's Year-book naturally gives most space to the 
women^s movement and to Socialism, the startling 
development of interest in which seems to the editors 
(Mr. Pethick Lawrence and Mr. Joseph Edwards) the 
chief feature of the past year. Frontispiece: Mr, 
Bernard vShaw. (268 pp. is. net in Paper. 4, Cle¬ 
ment’s Inn). The Pamphlets and Leaflets for 1907, 
the Liberal Publication Department year-book, is 
another well-known and most useful political reference 
book (42, Parlianaent Street. 2s. 6(i., post free 
2s. Tod.). 7 lic lYriters' and Artists' Year-book 
contains in small compass much information useful to 
contributors, black-and-white artists and press photo¬ 
graphers. A list of American publishers and of 
American as well as l-rnglish periodicals is given, 
with information as to what, if any, outside contribu¬ 
tions they are likely to take (Black. 106 pj\ 
is.net). 7 hc British Almanac year), a family 

cyclopaedia of useful information of a very varied 
order, from postal rates to Government ofliecs, from 
railways to sport (432 pp, Cassell, is.). 'Phe 
“ Little Red Book,” of the Daily Mail, is., is as 
good as ever. It is impossible to give it higher praise. 
It is absolutely indispensable. 

MISCELLANEOUS REFERENCE ROOKS, 

From the Western Mail office, (Cardiff', I have 
received a vcritabfe \VT*lsh encyclopedia, in which, by 
eighty writers, every aspect of Wales and Welsh life, 
political, religious, literary, etc., is dealt with. 'Phe 
arrangement of the book does a\vay with the need for 
an index (389 pp. 6s. net). The. Housing Handbook, 
by W, Thom])Son, is a most complete and practical 
manual of information on all subjects connected ivith 
the housing of the working classes, both in town and 
country, and a compendium of what has already been 
done in thi^ ^irection^ Even New Zealand’s efforts 
are recognised and described. (Indexes and'illustra¬ 
tions. Natidhal Housing Reform Council, 432, West 
Strand, or King and Son. 3s. 6d. net). 

REPRINTS. 

The excellent Oxford Higher French Series has 
ust added the following to its collection : Victor 


Hugo’s La<$Ligcnde des Siicles, Merimee’s Contes ci 
Nouvelles, and lambes et Poemes, by Auguste Barbier 
(3s. net. Clarendon Press). The Modern French 
Series has just issued Lieutenant Bellot’s Journal d'un 
Voyage aux Mers Polaircs, with map, and Les Fiances 
du SpitzbiTg, by Xavier Marrnier (3s. each. Clarendon 
Press). 

READABLE NOVELS. 


The Explorer, by W. S. Maugham. (Heinemann.' 
6s.) 


“ 'Pile T^xplorer ’’ pcnctnites into unknown and disease- 
infected Africa, acMini; new spheres of influence ” lo the 
British Empire. The one wt)in;in (for him) entreats him to .f 
take with him her brother, thcr ither unpromising son of a good- 
for-nothing father, who has brought disgrace on the name and 
fame of a proud and ancient family. The brother turns out to 
be a most foolish young man, who gets the cxj^loring expedition 
into serious trouble. Kveniually he dies, and to screen;him 
“ the Explorer ” silently endures abominable accusations. The 
situation for a time proves too much for “the one woman”; 
l)Ut eventually she finds out how much better is her exploring 
lover than her others. On tlie vvliolc a clever novel, though it 
cannot be said to conic near the first rank. 


Life's Desert Way, by Kineton Parkes. (The Moor- ' 
lands Press and Simpkin, Marshall. 6s.) 

Though this novel is far from perfect, mucli more thought 
has been put into it Ilian into most. Inartistic it sometimes 
may be ; frivolous it is not. 'I’he central idea of it is the heal¬ 
ing force of Nature. From Nature Ralph Beresford comes— 
the nature of the Moors, wdl described—and to Nature, after 
many years and much trouble, he finally returns. But leave the 
Mtiors for a time he must; he must see life™ try and taste for 
himself—and those about him are wise enough to recognise this. 
Consequently he comes to London, and we have rather uncon¬ 
vincing pictures of Boliemian artist life in Chelsea, with much 
kissing and somewhat promiscuous love-making. Then we 
h:ive Ralph’s hopeless love for one woman, and his inveigle¬ 
ment into marriage with another—a (.lisastrous marriage,.as might 
be expected. Thc.*n his desertion by his wife, and his final 
return to tlie great healer—Nature. 

His Own People, by Booth "Parkington. (Murray. 

2s. 6d. net. Ilkistratecl.) 


The lively story of a young .Anmrican, with too much money 
and too little sense, who comes to Europe, falls in with profes-, 
sional swindlers (a woman and two men), ami in the end nearly 
loses all his money, and gains a great deal of sense. 

The White Rose Mystery, by Gerald Biss. (Green- 
ing. 6s.) 

A sensational story, in which two Cabinet Ministers and a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are assassinated, each havin||t 
white rose in his hulionhole ; hut there is not a vestige of a Sue Mi' 
for the police. The action lakes place some lime hence, which W 
may be some excuse for the improbabilities of the plot. 

Dorothys L'ttfle Tribe, by Joan White;^ (Collins. 

3s. 6d.) 

A capital story of a summer seaside holiday in a quiet Devon¬ 
shire valley. Suitable for girls of fourteen or fifteen. 

St. Gwynifer, by Silas K. Hocking. (Hodder, 

3S. 6d.) 

A romantic West Country story, which I have read with 
pleasure and profit. I’he chief cliaracfer, when introduced, is 
a schoolmaster, who from lack of means has not been to college. 
The advent of a new High Church vicar robs him of his 
occupation ; and after recovering from serious injuries received 
in saving another’s life, he has to become a “stamp-watcher” 
in a mine. But in time he recovers his position as well as|^i3 * 
health ; and, as may be foreseen, the close of the book is happy. 
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LEADING BOOKS *OF THE MONTH. ' 


5/0 

7/6 


RKLIQION, PHILOSOPHY. 

The Inner Life of Jesus, a. e. dame.(Hoddcr) net 7/® 

Christ lit Evolution. T. G. Harper.(Si.sley? net 6/o 

The Cities of St. Puul. Sir VV. Al. Rmi.say.(Hodtiei ' la/o 

The New Theoloflry and the Old Religion. lUshop Gore . 

(Murray) net 

National Idealism and a State Church. Stanton Coit . 

(WilJiam.s and Norgatc) net 
The Church and Modern Men. w, Scoti Pahner(Longman) net 

The Philosophlqal Basis of Religion. Or. John w.-uson. 

(MacLcliose' net S/6 

Man and His Future, w. Sedgwick .^Laurie' net s/6 

The Will to Doubt. A. H. Lloyd.(Sonnenschein' 4/6 

“"he Simple Life, C. Wagner .(Pitman) net 1/6 
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HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

Historical Essays by Lord Acton. 2 voi,s...iMacinii;an rarh net 

Whispers from the Fleet. Capi. C. Ciadock.Simpkm) 

The Royal Navy. N. L. Wilkinson and H. L. Swinburne. 

(Ulack) net 

Sea-Kings of Britain. (L A. R. c.illcmler.iI.onginan) 

Devonshire Characters. Rev. s. Uaring-tionld.Lane net 

England in the Seven Years’ War. Julian s. Corbet. 2 vols.... 

(Longm.'iii) iicl 

The King over the Water. A. Shield and Andrew l^ng. 

(Longman' net 

The Reign of Victoria. Sidney Low and L. C. Sanders. 

, (Longman) net 

William Penn. Mr.s. C. G rant.yMurray) net 

Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. K. H. Vickers (Constibie) net 

British Colonial Policy, 1754 - 1766 . .. G. L. iker.. 

(Macmillan} net 

London Parks and Gardens. Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil . 

(Constable) net 

The Minories. K. M. Tomlinson .(Sniitb, Elder' net 

Highways and Byways in Kent. Walter Jcnold ...Macmillan 

Nunburnholme. Rev. M. C. F. Morris.(Frowd.-) net 

Memorials of Old Derbyshire. l>r. J. C. Cox ...yliemroso) net 

The Clyde, Mary Y. and J. Y. Hunter, and Neil Munro . 

(Pilack) net 

Napoleon. E. M. Peardsicy.(Sisley) net 

Napoleon. T. A. Dodge. Vuls. III. and IV. 

(Gay arW Piid) e.Tcli net 

Marshal Turenne. Author of “ sir Kendm I >igby ”. . 

(LongmanI net 

The Netherlands. M. M.icgiegor.Jack) net 

Studies In the History of Venice. H. F. Rrown. 3 vois.. 

(Murr.av) net 

Greece. P. S. M.-irdcn..iConstabl; ’- not 

The Palaces of Crete. A. Mnsso...(rnwin'. 

The Pulse of Asia. E. Huntington ...(Constable- ju;t 

Sir Edward West in Bombay. F. Dawtroy Diewitt. 

(l.imgmaiT' net 

Sidelights on Chinese Life. Rev. J Maegowan .(Paul net 

iTo-Day on the Nile. H. W. Dunning.(Gay and Uird net 

Algiers. M. Elizabeth Crouse .(Gay and l»ird’ net 

Nigeria. Constance Larymore ..vRoullodgc' lu-t 

Canadian Constitutional Government. H- K. Egcrion and 

W. L. Grant. Muriay) net 

In Australian Tropics, A. Soaichey.Paul) not 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Municipal Owner.shlp. L. Darwin.(.Munav) riot 2.'(- 

TheiUprlsing of the Many. C. E. Russell. Unwin !.ol 5/0 

Wdvtnam. E. G. Hiigarthand Mona Wilson.il icTit) 

9 )r«.>Barnardo. IVlrs. p.iwnavdo and Iam--A M.irchant. Jhidder^ 

Ellice Hopkins. R'.)scM. I’arvc.tt.(Wells, Gai dm r' 3/5 

The Heritage of Dress, w. M. Wkhb.^(Kichurds: net 15/0 

^ SCIENCE. 

Cytology. C. K. W:dk<T . iConst -ldf' net 7/r» 

Darwinism To-day. v. l K. Uogi; ..p.elP net 7/^. 

Comparative Electro-Physiology, j. C. liOSL'-.., Longui.ui is;/) 
Is Mars habitable? a. R. w.dluce....'....,Mac;ulllan) 2/f. 

NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT. 

Nature's Moods and Tenses, il. G. HviichitisoTi..,... 

m. Smith, V'.U’.or' not 7/6 

Final Natural History Essay S, G. RensViaw. 

3, (SbeiT.ii* :md net f 'o 

/ Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt. John iimroughs. 

: Constable ") n..t 4/6 

Whose Home is the Wilderness, w. J. Long.(Ginn net 5 

. RY.MAn.dnw Cnnvn nrid _ lU T <1 .. A 


pyimmmow. m rove ana ri. jn. r>rown.; K. i. >.i o 

l^j ra Aa of Britain. J. L P.o|;hote . ililick net 20/ , 

of the Loch ant) Mountain, s. P. Gordon...(Cassell net ?/fj 

y«veBtures In Blrdland. 0 . 0 . Pike . (R. r. s.) net fyo 

Percy Grown . (Cassell) net 25,b 


ART, MUSIC. 

Suppressed Plates, etc. G. .S. Layard.(Dlack) net lo/i 

The Bible Beautiful, E. M. Hmll..^i.sley) net 7/1 

Artists of the Italian I^naissance. E. L. Seeley (Chaito) net 13/ 
Giovanni Costa. Olivia Ko.ssetii Agresti .........{0.3) .and Bird) net la/c 

George Morland, Sir Walter Gilbey and E. D. Cuming . 

Jiluck) net 30/c 

Sir Thomas Lawrence. R. .S. Clouston .(Newues^ not 3/6 

On the Performance of Beethoven’s Symphonies. Felix 

Weingartner ...^Brcilkupf and Haertcl) 5/0 

William Storndale Bennett. J. R* Stemdaic iknnott.. 

(Cambridge Univcr.sity Press) net 12/6 

Leaves from the Journal of Sir George Smart. H. IL Cox 

and C. L, E. ((i.x.(Longman) net 10/6 

1 . J. Paderewski. E. A. Paugli.in .{l.anc) net 2/6 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

Chaucer and Tennyson, w. Stebbing. 2 vols.(Frowdcl net 8/u 

Living Poets. W.diei lerrold.(Rivers' net 7/6 

Footsteps of Scott, w. S. Crockett. Foulis) m*l 3/6 

Thomas Hood. Walter Jenold . (Rivers) net 16/0 

The Comments of Bagshot. J. A. Spender .(Constable) 3/6 

More Pages from the Daybook of Bethia Hardacre. Mrs. 

E. Fuller Maitland...vConsiable) 6/0 

Essays out of Hours. C. S. H.ddwin .'Longman' iKSt 4/0 

Discoveries, w. H. Yeats.(Dun Emer Press) 7/6 

The Happy Moralist. Hubert Pland .Ja urie) net 3/6 

Love: Sacred and Profane. F. K. Worknid .Jianiel’ net a/6 

Brummoll. Co.smo H.amilton.(Long) f)/o 

Essays, etc., by Mary Queen of Scots. Mrs. .‘-^tewart- 

Mackenaie Arlmthnoti .(P'cll) net 10/6 

Letters of Edward Lear. Lady .Suacbey .Unwin' net 15/a 

Bibliography of the Poems of Oscar Wilde, stuai-t Mason 

(Richards) net 64 > 

POEMS, DRAMAa 

Poetical Works of the Rev. H, F. Lyto.Stock net oA> 

Poems. Alfied Noyes...- IL.itkwood' net 3/0 

From the Shadow .Poems). Elizabelb Gib‘»Lm...(Samiii;ii J*icss) net 5/0 

Poems, Mary K. Coleridgf. .Mathews) net 4/6 

Poems. L.idy Arabella Koinilly...(lluichinson) net 6/0 

Poems. Montague Suminers ..Sisley net 36 

Poems. I 5 crjj.-.ifd Drew . (.Sisley) net 3/6 

Humours of the Fray. -i’ocm.s. C. L. Giave.s (Smith, El ier) net 3/6 
The Sorrowful Princess. vD.-ama.) F.V.I Gorc-JJoolh (Longman) net s/6 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 

HaZClPs Annual’, 1908 . w. Palmer... 

(Hazell, W.ilson, and Viney) lu-.t 3/6 

Who’s Who, 1908 .(Pdaik) net 10/0 

Burke’s Peerage, 1908 .Jlarrisoni 

The Literary Year-book ,*1908 ..Routiedge) net 5/0 

The Writers^ and Artists’ Year-book, 1008 .(Flack) net 1/0 

The Reformers’ Year-book, 1908 . F. w. ivtiii k Lawrenre 

iiul I. Edw'ards.(Reformer^' Press) 2/0 

Tho Clergy Directory, 1908 ..Phillips) 4/6 

Tho Catholic Who’s Who, 1908 . si: F. C. Putnand . 

(I'.unis and (.)ates) n*;t 3/6 
Catholic Directory, 1908 . .(Hillns and Gate.s) t»el 1/6 


NOVELS. 

Piss. Gerald. ThO White ROSO Mystery .(Greening) 6/0. 

Cniintillv, J. Pi. The Crested Seas .Duckworth) 6/0 

Crosrteld. 1 . H. A Love In Ancient Days ..Elkin, AJathewsl 6/0 

Dcland, Margaret. An Encore .*.(H.-iriier) 6/0 

Douglas, Janies. The Unpardonable Sin .JUichardsi 6/0 

Gallon, T'mi. Christmas at Poverty Castle.>NaslO 6/0* 

tiiogan, W. E. The Cursc of the Fultons.yEveieu) 6/0 

Hoi king, Silas K. St. GwynifcP .(Hoddeid 3/6 

Hyde, John D. MrS. Maclean .....(Sisley) 6/0 

Louis, G. Through Death’unlo Life . 

Malibv. A. Queen—But No Queen .^Sisley) 6/0 

Miixwell, H. The Quest of the Crooked.(iFigby, Long) 

Meade. L. T. The Love of Susan Cardigan.il>igby, Long) 6/0 

Nowtft, H. W. C. The Master Beast.(K ibinan) net 3/fi 

Ranger-Gull, C. The Chain Invisible .(Laui iv) 6, o 

Wharton, Edith. The Frult of the Tree. .Macmillan) 6/0 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. The Old Poabbdy Pew ...^onstable} net 3/6 

* 

• Good Housekeeping. ** 

Thk January number is full of good* things, both 
for housewife and general reader, A special fcaturt 
this year is to be the section devoted to “ Young Life.’ 
It contains numerous clever hints and useful sugges¬ 
tions. The fourth article upon “ Living on a Littlt^) 
deals with vegetables, salads and desserts. , * (0 
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The Progress of the World. 


Parliament Once 
More. 


LONDON, Feb. i, 1908. 

'Phe light gleaming from the win¬ 
dows of Parliament House through 
the gloomy mist of the; last days 
of January reminds the passer-by 
that the House of Commons is once more in .session. 
When Parliament is in recess the articulate mani¬ 
festation of national life is suspended. Now that the 
representatives of -the three kingdoms a^e to be found 
under one roof night after night, the organic life 
of the nation is concentrated at Westminster. What 
hopes and fears, what lofty aspirations, what far- 
reaching schemes are fermenting within these walls ! 
Pilgrims from all the world wend their way to the ruins 
of the Roman l^orum, endeavouring to recreate in 
their mind’s eyt^ the stirring scenes of long ago, when 
Rome’s grey Senate ruled the world* To-day we 
have no need to appeal to the imagination to see in 
session the legislators whose sway extends o’er realms 
.the Romans never knew. We can mingle with the 
men upon wliose fiat depend the destinies of Umpires, 
and upon whose collective wisdom depends the weal 
or woe of untold millions. The pov;cr-house of the 
Empire is at worl once more, and the deep pulsations 
of its political dynamos throb through the world. 

It is a source of universal regret 
ThaMaster that the Master of the Vlouse 
* the House. should not have been able to be 
in his place to bid welcome to the 
♦ returning members. Mr. As(]uith was installed 
temporarily in the place of his absent chief. Rut no 
one can replace C.-R 'Fhe Prime Minister, returned 
from the ^ntinont apparently in excellent health. 
In company with the Russian Amba.ssador he 
dined with Madame Novikoff on January 22x1^ 
but next day he was indisposed and hi^ had not. 
ii^pvered sufliciently to be in his ])lace when 
^Parliaments was opened a week later. He has 


been much affected by the serious illness of his 
elder brother, and it was rumoured that his 
nervous system had suffered somewhat. His medical 
men advised quiet, and so the most critical Session 
of this Parliament opened without the familiar figure 
of the Reader of the House occiijiying his accustomed 
place. Mr. Gladstone’s alisence in the height of his 
power could not have been more lamented. C.-B. 
is loved as Mr. Gladstone never was, for Mr. Gladstone 
always inspired a certain degree of fear. He domi¬ 
nated. C.-B. is trusted. We all hope that he will 
spare himself as much as possible, but his absence, 
even although only intermittent, is a loss which can be 
felt. 

The programme! of the King's 
The Programme Speech is as magnificent as the 
the Session. Balaklava Charge; but is it busi¬ 
ness.^ 'J'he following measures 
are promised,, with many others unspecified :— 


LiSoiising. 

PriiiKiry and Secondary lulu- 
cation. 

()ld Ai^c .rensions. 

IiRh University Education. 
]V»rt of London. 


English Valuntion. 
ilvnising of tlie People. 
Town Planning. 

Scottish Small Holdings. 
Scottish T.and Valuation. 
Eight Hours’ Day in Mines, 
Of these measures, two broke the jiower of Mr. Qla^ 
stone’s first Ministry, the liducation question wasted 
the first Session of this Parliament, and Old Age 
Pensions and* the Eight Hours’Bill raise, great prob 
lems, some of which directly affect the question 0 
Imperial defence. ICven if there were no House 0 
Lords, ajl ..these measures canne^'^get through. Am 
unfortunately there is a House* of Lords ! 

“ IgnciAtnce, madam, sheer ignoi 
ance,” Dr. Johnson’s frank explana 
tion of his mistaken definition c 
suppost!, b< 
ch the work 0 
to in the K^ng’ 
Mr. Balfour an< 


The Reference 
te the 

Cunference. 
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/•kvtagraM fyl {Elliott and Fry. 

Sir W. S. Robson, K.C., Attorney-General. 


Mr. Asquith. The work the Conference did was in¬ 
valuable. The progress which it registoied towards the 
international world-state ought to have been recounted 
with joy and pride. F.ven if it had done nothing else 
but decree that no appeal to arms shall in future be 
allowed to enforce money claims until the justice of 
such claim has been attested by an arbitral award, it 
would have justified a grateful recogiiition from a 
. ' •^liberal Ministry. But instead of referring to any 
measures passed for the previsition of war, the Speech 
■ only refers to the creation of a Prize Court which 
^11 never come into cxi.stencc until war has 
fttoken out, possibly not even then. For it was 
. pretty plainly intim.ated that Ministers will not ratify 
:;the Prize Court (Convention until after .a code has 
been agreed upon for the Court to administer. Mr. 
Balfour lost a great opportunity also, irrobably for 
lack of apprehending fhe facts. His reference to the 
• question of floating 4.’,’es showed that he was ill- 
: informed, for although the Conference did not do all 
■iWe asked, it accornplislaed much in forbidding the use 
^ pf anchored mines which do not become harmless 
j^when they break from their anchors, and it affinned 
;\the principle that no floating mines shall be used 
; that dp not become innocuous witliin a short time 
ii;^i$besr<meir immersion. 



I’lwtoRraph l,y\ \Klltoir and Fry 

Mr. S. T. Evans, K.C., Solicitor-General. 


'rhere is but little hoirc that 
Ministers will achieve much cither 
in lacen-sing or in Education. 
They may, however, do something 
with their Housing and Town Planning Bills. Mr. 
Burns may yet be the hero of the Session. He began 
well with his sensible, well-informed speech on the 
Unemployed (luestion. If he is bold and energetic 
in pressing forward his Bills he may do much for the 
social amelioration of the condition^of our people. 
'Phe question of Housing is far more vital than jiublic 
men generally conceive. It is not merely a question 
of a few slum areas, nor even the housing of the 
jioorest jioor. The most cursory comparison of 
death-rates between one county and another shows 
that the victims of unhealthy housing conditions may 
be numbered by the million, and may be found in 
great masses among all sections* of the * working- 
classes. Lqpal authorities are reluctant to*c;arry out 
their statutory duties, and there is no power to com¬ 
pel them to act. And the worst of it is, that when 
they do try to do their duty they are crippled by the 
costly and diflicult procedure. 


The Housing 
and 

Town Planning 
Question. 













IHE rROGRESa OF THE VVUKEH. 



We do not know actually how far 
What Oufirht Mr. Burns has decided to go, but 

be Done. we all know that the Prime 

Minister declared the proposals of 
the National Housing Reform Council to be “full 
and fair and reasonable.” These proposals advocate 
^ the setting up 

of a strong cen¬ 
tral authority 
definitely re¬ 
sponsible for 
housing on the 
lines of the 
Small Holdings 
Act, 1907. 
They demand 
that i> 0 w e r 
should be given 
to local authori¬ 
ties for more 
effectively tak- 
jng stock of the 
nature and ex¬ 
tent of existing 
housing ac¬ 
commodation 

Photo^niph XRussf'lI arni Softa. h} mcaUS o( a 

Canon Barker, New Dean of Carlisle, house-to-house 

A pr.,mmcnl Temperancerefonnev. inSpCCt i Oil Oi 

dwellings, and 

the establishment of a register showing the owners 
of the sites and huildings, as well as their size 
and sanitary condition. They ask for power to 
plan out suburbs and to purcha.se land for the estab¬ 
lishment of garden suburbs, together with extended 
facilities for securing cheap money for municipalities, 
and for soeietits of public utility willing to build 
workmen’s cottages on municipal laiul. It is 
specially urged that questions relating to land, 
housing and transit should be groujjed under the 
control of the projKiscd central authority, so that a 
properly organised dispersion of the population in or 
over crowded centres may be carried out cheaply 
and effiuiently by the various local authorities 
acting either singly or in combination. The Free 
Church Council and the leading menibers of the 
Episcopal Bench have declared their general agree-^ 
ment with these proposals, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that Mr. Burns will frame his Bills on 
these lines. 


A pniiiiinent I'eniperaiictt rcronner. 


There is some reason to fear that 
India, Egypt, one of the opening debates of the 
Russia. Session may have unfortunate re¬ 
sults in Kussia, where the fate of 
the Imperial Duma is believed to be hanging in the 
balance. With what glee the leaders of the reaction 
in St. Petersburg must have read the speeches of 
Mr. Morley and Sir Edward (Irey! Mr. Morley 
scoffed at the idea of, talking about an Imperial 
Duma for India. “ 'I'hey had to look at .i 
the mass of perplexing problems in India 
and deal with them on a common sense plan, and 
it was not common sense to talk, of an Imperial 
Duma.” “ A Daniel come to judgment! ” will be the 
cry of those who in view of “ the mass of perplexing 
problems” in Russia are declaring that “it is not 
common sense to talk of an Im[)erial Duma.” But it. 
was reserved for Sir Edward Grey to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s of his Radical colleague’s remark. 
Mr. Robertson had made an appeal to the Govern- ■ 
ment to fulfil our rejx-ated pledges to develop respon¬ 
sible self-government in Egypt. Sir Edward Grey 
replied:— 

The past government of Kgypl wiis such as was calculated tp . 
crush out every quality in a race most essential to self-govern¬ 
ment, and if we wimiI too fast and applied too rapidly the 
principles of self-govi!nmieiit the result might vs ell be tluit we , 
should produce no the effect whicli attencled self-government 
in this country, bii corruption, confusion, disorder, and oppres¬ 
sion. Though rci rcseiiiiitive institutions and self-government 
were gotxl for those' who couhl take care of themselves, there 
was a real danger in applying the jirineiple to a peiisantry who 
by education and training had not yet had any of the oppor¬ 
tunities to acquire the qualities necessary to take advantage of ■ 
self-government. 

Change the one word Egypt into Russia and you ; 
have exactly the formula which the Reactionaries 
want to justify the abandonment of the Duma in 
Russia. 

The fortunes of Parliamentary 
The Fate Government in this country afe 
the “Times.” closely hound up with the fate of 
the Times. It is the TimeSy and 
the Times alone, whicli reports parliamentary debates 
fully enough for any outsider to know what is actually 
gofng on in St. Stephen’s, although it now mixes 
them up with displayed advertisements in a 
most irritating fashion. And now the Times is 
in the crisis of its fate. Last year a recalcitrant 
sharejjolder, irritated by the extraordinary develop- 
meiite by which Mr. Moberly Bell and Mr. 
Hooper were threatening to convert Printing House 
Square into a huge distributing agency' for books 
new and second-hand, applied to the Court for 
an injunction to restrain sqch illegitimate use of 
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the shareholders’ funds. It is not exactly clear 
what liappened—whether a receiver was appointed 
or not; but there was a decree of the Court 
which precipitated action. The Junes had been 
kept afloat by these side-shows, and if they were cut 
off, what would become of the Times 1 Mr. Walter 
bustled about and succeeded in raising among his 
friends and influential jjcrsons of both sides of politics 
about ;^i30,000. Sir Alexiinder Henderson, of the 
Standard^ Y^ reported to have added another ^70,000, 
making ;;^20o,ooo in all. A scheme wa‘: drawn up 
providingfortheformation of a limited liability company 
which should buy up (1) Printing House Square and 
its machinery, the proiierty of the Walter family; 

(2) the Times, owned by a comjiany of shareholders ; 

(3) the Standard ; (4) the Daily Express ; and (5) 
the SL James's Gazette, owned by the Henderson 
group. The Walters, Sir Ale.zander Henderson, and 
the Times shareholders wore to receive the value of. 
their projierty in fully paid-up shares in the new com¬ 
pany, which in future was to be controlled by Mr. 
C, Arthur Pearson, of the Henderson group. 

The scheme at the moment of 
The Earthquake writing aw^aits the apjiroval of a 

PrlntiDE House Square. Chancery judge in C^hamiiers. 

It is being liotly opposed by 
those whom the amalgamation hits, but Mr. Walter 
has the majority of the shareholders in his pocket, 
and in some shape the scheme will probably go 
through. The question for the pulflic is, what will be 
the future of the Tunes i It is assumed as a matter 
of course that Mr. Pearson and Mr. Moberly Pell 
cannot co-exist as managers. It is ais.) believed that 
Mr. Buckle will follow Mr. Moberly Bell into retreat. 
Who will succeed him ? On what lines will the Times 
henceforth be conducted? d'hat, it is assumed, will 
depend upon Mr. Pearson. It would lie more correct 
to say that it will de|.iend u]K)n the editor whom Mr. 
Pearson selects to fill Mr. Pnickh ’.^ chair, and the 
terms upon which sut'P an editor accepts.his position. 
If the Times is to be the old Times of the 
days before the I'igott scandal, then the dimes ought, 
with a LibtTal administration in i)ower with* a 
strong majority at its back, to be a strong f ree 
Trade liberal organ. In that case Mr. Alfred 
. Spender of th*c ]J^estminster Gazette is the 
only conceivable editor. If, on the other hand, the 
Times is to develo[j in a Pcarsonian direction, then 
Mr. Garvin of the Observer or C'olonel Maxse of the 
Natioptal is the natural insiruincmt that lies ready 

hand for finally cutting the throat of what used 
ivb^a great national institution. That Mr. Pearson 


means to restore the Times to its old impartial 
position we believe. But then Mr. Pearson meant to 
make the Express a neutral news organ with no party 
politics, and we all know how that aspiration mis¬ 
carried. 


The 

Anfrlo-German 

Entente. 


We hear with intense satisfaction 
that tht;re is likely to be an Anglo- 
German Conference in London 
this summer of ministers of religion 
of all shades of dogmatic and ecclesiastical persuasions. 
'Phe editors and the burgomasters having led the 
way, \t would* have been shameful if the professed 


exi)ounders of the religion of peace and good-will were 
to stand silent by. It will indeed be a blessed 
thing if the Catliolic, Jaithcran, Anglican and 
l'’ree Church ministers can agree to meet to¬ 
gether to promote internalional brotherhood. It has 
always :.eemcd to me th.v il ought to be possible to 
secure the reunion of Christendom on one simple 
fundamental proposition to wit, that it can never be 
a Christian’s duty to cut his brother’s throat until 
he has ajipealed to arbitration and exhausted every 
other possible method of avoiding so painful a 
necessity. The influence of the Christian Churches 
in Britain and (iermany is miieli less than the influ¬ 
ence of the newspapers in matters of international 
controversy. But the Chiirch(‘S have their respoJisi- 
bility, and the proposed Anglo-( iermaii C'onference of 
Christian Mini.sters in London might at least do 
.something to recall to the mind the contrast between 
the way in which the resources of the i)CO])lcs are 
speni by the Ministers of the I’rince of Peace and the 
Ministers of War. d'lie Cdiurch having raised two 
millions sterling in the bygone centuries, built there¬ 
with the magnificent Dorn of ('ologne, which has 
been a source ot ins|)iration and of delight to genera¬ 
tion after generation. 'Ihc State- ruAv spends its two 
millions on a Dreadnought which becomes obsolete in 
twenty years. 


"I'here i:-» .no disposition among the 
built Cologne 

the Navy. Cathedral to desist from the 
S(iuandering of millions in the 
building of ironclads. With the exception of the 
Social Democrats all parties in the Reichstag approved 
of the new German naval programme, although 
Admiral von M'irpetz was careful to say that he could 
not perceive in any quarter of the compass any 
questions which threatened to involve England and 
Germany in war. But, he added, our friends to-day 
may be our enemies to-rnorrow -a principle which, of 
course, necessitates similar precautions on th^ part of 
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all his friends. We shall, of rourse, maintain our 
relative preponderance of strcngtli by competition, 
seeing that Germany refuses to allow us to secure it 
by agreement. But we hope the common sense of 
the two peoples will before long cry halt to a rivalry 
as useless as it is suicidal. The present German 
armaments are the ^ftermath of tlie Boer War. We 
have brought it upon ourselves by the Jingo delirium 
of the last ten years. That has passed, but the after- 
swell of the storm does not subside when the gale 
blows itself out. W hen thousands of unenii)loyed 
workmen are clamouring for food in' the streets of 
Berlin it does not seem a |>articularly sane jKdicy to 
throw anollier three millions sterling into the sea. 

'I’he supremacy of the British Navy 
Supremacy is the condition of the exemption of 

the BritSh Navy. compulsory military 

service. Everyone who refuses to 
maintain that siij)rema(:y is the ally of Lord Roberts 
and (‘ons(Ti|)lion. 'I'liat is my answer to the coneys 
of i)eace who have lieen passing resolutions in their 
holes among the wjcks in condemnation of the course 
which 1 iiave takeiiin demanding the maintenance of 
our naval sui)remacy. In cx])ressive American 

parlance, these pi!(>i)le do not “ count lor a row^ of 
pins.” 'rhev want to eat their cake and havt; it to 
e.scape conscription and cut down tlu* Navy. Ilt:annot 
be done, geiitUanen ! It is one or the other, as 
Cobden saw tilty years ago. You cannot have it 
both wziya, and if you must clioose, as indeed you 
must, then.: is not a man who voted the coiuh. riuialory 
resolutions wdio would not stand hy my side when the 
pinch came. 

'rhe German programme has 

produced its inevitable result. 
The (ierman Government so corn- 
l)letcly ignored the liritish overture 
at the Hague as to omit all reference to the British pro¬ 
posal in their official report of the Hague ( x)nfercnce- 
We cannot afford to return them so ill-timed a com¬ 
pliment. 'I'he (\abinet, which last November rejected 
the demand of the Admiralty for incn\ased estimates, 
last month decided that in view oi the German 
challenge the Admiralty must be aliowTxl the money 
it needs. * It is a regrettable necessity. But it is 
a necessiy^. Otherwise a Cabinet so pledged to 
retrenchment would never have consented to increase 
estimates which it longed to reduce. The money 
needed by the Navy has V)een taken out of the 
estimates for the Army. That is as it should be, and 
as it always will be. For the Army is more or less 
of a luxury. The Navy is essential for the safe 


The 

Naval Policy 
of 

the Government. 


arrival of our daily l)read. Whenever tln;re is not 
enough money to go round, the Navy must l»e first 
served. 


When Mr. Balfour was a leading 
member of the Fourth Party ho told 
Sir Drummond Wolff that their ob¬ 
ject was to secure the maximum of 
real inde|)endence wdth a minimum 
of the appearance of independence. It w\as a charac¬ 
teristic utteranc^c foreshadowing the distinctive note 


Socialism 

In 

Theory 

and 

in Practice- 



Jiy permi. w of the proprietors of “ Punch 


A Waiting^ Game. 

Lamoitk P.mctv (to capitalist ': ‘‘ ThatVs all riKht, guv’iior. I won't 
let him bile you. \Asidr^ to lIoi;.' Wait till you’ve grown a bit, niy beauty, 
and you’ll get a bigge’-.ubful !*’ 


of Balfourism in politics. But the policy was sound, 
and it may be commended to those who arc always 
threatening to split their respective parties if they 
don't get their owTi way. Take the Socialists, for 
instance, in the Labour Party. What could be more 
childish than their recent actign at Hull ? On one, 
day they declare that Socialism shall not be a 
condition of membership. The next day, by 
514,000 to 469,000, the representatives of T-abour in 
Parliament declared that the time had come wdien the 
Labour Party should have as a definite object the 
Socialisation of the means of •production, distribution 
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From LifcJ] Vink. 

Measuring* the Heir Apparent. 


Uncle Sam; “ U»rai ?ill how that yonniSi'.sl boy’s growing. Kveryboily- 
reniarking it. AtnJ lie's ne\rr been pmupcrc I or coddled eillier.*' 

“/.///■ ptiiii.s ihe above cut for educational piirpose>. 'I'he 
most rrspeciabk! New \ oik daPios seldom allnd j to Soci ilism. 
Uides.s this pictine i.s lying to us, the Socialist boy is not only 
growing, but wil! soon boat the other bo> s.’' 


and exchange, to I)e controlled by a democratic Stati.; 
in the interest of the entire coniinunity. To accept 
this resolution was to jirovcke the maximum amount 
of opposition with a minimum of support. But it 
was accepted- to the great delight ol the 'J'ories. The 
precise advantage of thus firing a volley of blank 
cartridge which betrays the |)osition of the ambush 
witliout inflicting any injury on the enemy is not quite 
clear. Its disadvantage is only too obvious. 

The Socialists at Hiill.might as well 


The have discussed how to cook the 

Democratic i i i ■ 

State. larks they intend to catch wlien 

the skies fall. 'I’heir resolution 
declares that the Socialisation of the means of jjro 
duction, distribution and exchange must be controlled 
by “ the democratic* State.” J?ut where is that 
‘•democratic State” to be discovered? if there 


were any real substance in the Soc ialistic programme 
its'framers would surely spare some thought to the 
iwdblem of creating the democratic State ” to which 
assign tlie of earthly Providence in a 
ys; regime. When the nation is asked to entrust 


all the means of jiroduction, distribution and exchange 
to an entity which does not exist, practical men 
naturally hang back. First create your “ democratic 
State,” then we can form some notion as to whether 
it is wise enough and honest enough to undertake so 
colossal a task. But instead of taking this obvious 
first step, these childish enthusiasts—who might still be 
in the nursery playing the game of “ When my ship 
comes from California - indefinitely postpone any 
reform of the present monarchical, aristocratic, and 
plutocratic Stijte by proclaiming what they intend to 
do when the “ democratic State ” is installed. With 
the agitation against the House of Lords in a state of 
suspended animation, and with a Moderate majority 
in possession of the London County Council, it is 
somewhat difiicult to understand the extravagant 
expectations of the Labour-Socialists. Not even the 
return of a do/cn Mr. (iiaysons would justify such an 
extreme attack of swelled head. And there are 
not a dozen, not even half-a-dozen Mr. Graysons in 
the w^hole country. 


RADICAL'kSM MEANS DEARER LIVING. 



i£NRV Camebell-Bannekman “ When this you sec, reinciiiber me,” 

[The kind of election poster which is approved and issued 
by the headquarters of ihc (.'unservative Party,] 
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rhoto^raph \GraJ>ftii. 

Captain Morrison Bell, 

New M.P. for MuM)cvoii. 


The by-election 
Mid-Devon bi Mid-Devon, 

Election. which filled Lib¬ 

erals with con- 
.sternation when it was first declared, 
is now rccogni.sed as one of the most 
satisfactory of jjolitical portents. 
While apparently a viclory for Tariff 
Reform, it really jJaces the tomb 
stone upon the hopes of tlie party 
of Protection, i^’or Mid-Devon pro¬ 
claims in unmistakable accents that 
the electorate, liowever confused 
may be its grasp of many political 
issues, has at least made up its mind 
that it will not have dear bread on 
any pretext, and that it wdll treat 
a rise in the price of food as an 
offence oji the part of the Ad¬ 
ministration of the day. There is 
not an intelligent Tariff Reformer 
who does not know that the recent 
rise in the price of food had 
not even the remotest connection 
with the policy of the T^iboral 
Government. A party in distress, 


liowever, cannot afford to be too s(|ueaini.sh in their 
choice of weajions, and the Unionists in Mid-Devon 
issued the cartoon r< produced on p. 128 w'hich sug¬ 
gested that the Prinu Minister was responsilile for a ^ 
4ld loaf costing 6d. The effect was decisive. The 
Unionist poll went up by 1,385, the Liberal poll went 
down by 447, and Captain Morrison Bell was returned 
by a majority of 559 for a ('onstituency in which the* 
liberals had always commanded a majority varying, 
from 404 in 1895 to 1,476 in 1904. Great was the 
jubilation among the Tariff Reformers when the poll 
was declared. But they laugh best who laugh last, 
and the Tariff Reformers arc just beginning to wake 
up to the fact that if Mid-Devon proves anything, it 
proves that the British elector will not tolerate any 
increase in the [irice of his daily bread. What this 
means to a jiarty whose central {ilank is a policy 
which has an artificial increase of prices as its chief 
corner-stone is obvious. 

Politics apart, Mid-Devon is almost 
Personality Striking an illustration of the 

Politics- influence of personality in i.»oIitics 
as Colne Valley election last year. 

In both cases the successful candidates were young 
men full of enthusiasm for their respective causes, 
and in both cases they had been nursing the con* ^ 



Temporary. 


Chorus OK Tarikf Reform Natives (who love the darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil): “ It 11 never shine ajgain.*’ 

John Dull : Nonsense, this is but a passing phenomenon ! * 
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slitiiency for a cou[)lc of ytiars. Given a ranclidate 
with youth, enthusiasm, an attractive personalilj', and 
constant propaganda for two years before the ballot- 
box is opened, and the party which possesses such a 
representative is almost sure to win when the op])osing 
candidate is a comparative stranger whose friends 
have rested supine on t]u;ir oars ever since their last 
victory. The results in ("olne Valley and Mid-Devon, 
which have been hailed as* portents of the coming 
victory of Socialism and of I'rolection, may much 
more justly be attributed to the intliiencc of attractive 
personality dedicated to i)atient electioneering, hi 
politics, as in other things, “ it’s dogged as does it,” 
and ambitious young men who are thinking of 
standing for seats at the next General bdection will 
do well to lose no time in entering the field. 

A very interesting letter addressed 
Herbert Spencer |)y Herbert S]x*neor to John 

Woman’s^Suffrage. Mill on the subjfrt of 

Woman’s Suffragt: was published 
last month. Irikc most men, Herbert Spencer “ would 
advocate the extension of the suffrage to women as 
an ultimate measure. 1 do not approve of it as an 
immediate mea.sure, or even as a measure to he 
shortly taken.” But he was honest enough to say 
that the date of his ultimate approval lay on the other 
side of die Greek kalends. He was an administrative 
Nihilist, and his one supreme preoccupation was the 
reduction of the action of the State to an irreducible 
minimum. Ho feared that the female vote w'ould aid 
and stimulate all kinds of State administration. 
Therefore:— 

When tin Stale shall have been rt stricled to what 1 hr^ld io 
he its true function —when it has btrtuiic practically impossible 
for it to exceed that function -then it will be alike proxinialcly 
and remotely equitable that women sliall have political power. 

That is the superior male all over. “ When the 
world has been remade to my liking, then, but not 
till then, shall women be permitted to claim the 
rights, liberties and privileges of citizens.” Can 
anything be more revolting than the* insufterable 
insolence of the monopolising male? 

'J'he Labour Tarty is very nyich 
Labour Party same as th.e philosophic 

and exponent of administrative Nihilism 

Women. r , 

so lar as women are concerned. 

* At Hull last months by more than three to one 

majority they refused to allow women to vote until 

universal suffrage has been acc<rpted as the basis of 

the parliamentary franchise. The fact that the claim 

:6f w'omen to share lie franchise on the same terms as 

is based on justice counts for nothing. Let 

|iOe be postponed indefinitely if it only concerns 


women ! First, wc; must secure our own interests, then 
if at all we may listen to the claims of women. It is 
the same old story all round : the creature who has no 
vote does not count. The creature who has, does. 
Hence, when this Parliament met, the Labour Party pul 
the claims of a handful of checkweighmen before the 
interests of the whole womanhood of the nation. It 
is the consciousness of this lack of any real earnestness 
on their behalf, even on the part of politicians pledged to 
their support, that exiilains and justifies the suffragette 
tactics. Only ])y making themselves a nui.sance can 
iiner.franchised classes compel the attention of states¬ 
men. Last month the effort to carry out the Premier’s 
advice to keep up the policy of pestering led to a 
demonstration in Dow^ning Street, wdieii a couple of 
women chained themselves to the iron railings of the 
Prime Minister’s residence as a hint to thci Cabinet 
Ministers assembled wunin that the franchise question 
is urgent. 

'rhe advocates of the enfranchise- 
Whai are nient of wT)men w'ho eschew the 

Suffragettes to*Do? nioro sen.sational methods of the 

suffragettes have appealed to 
Mr. Asquith, and they have had their answer. 
Ministers will do nothing for them. 'I'he ('abinet is 
divided on the subject, and they hold out no hopes 
of any extension of the franchise to w'omen until after 
a General Election in which that question is a lead¬ 
ing issue. How^ can it be made a leading issue? 
'Fhe answer to that question is wTitten in the annals of 
the history of all movements that have resulted in the 
enfranchisement of unenfranchised men. By the good 
fortune of the ballot a good place has been obtained 
for a Woman’s Suffrage Bill this Session. We shall 
see whether the Hou.se of Commons is capal)le of 
.seriously debating the subject. A real debate in 
earnest—not the disgusting foolery 1)y which in the 
past the opponents of tlie movemt;nt have l)rought 
discredit upon Parliamc nl—would relieve the situation 
and clear the air. It is to be hoped that the House 
will not fail us, and that we shall not again be cheated 
out of a division by the cowards w'ho wish to smother 
the cause in the dark. If it fails there are two 
things left. One is th(; resolute refusal on the 
part of wpmen in every constituency to (jiinvass for 
any candidate who will not pledge himself actively to 
promote woman’s suffrage. The second, which is a 
very disagreeable alternative, but it may be unavoid¬ 
able, is that so many women should get themselves 
locked up as to break down the whole machinery of 
our prison administration. 1'he Government is now 
refusing to allow the women to be treated as first- 
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class misdemeanants. If every cell in every woman’s 
prison in England were filled by protesting suftVa- 
gettcs, the lack of accommodation in our gaols would 
probiihly lead to making room for our sisters on the 
Electoral Register. 

If Anti-Asiaticism alilicts us in 
The otlier continents, the Kevival of 

Revival of Asia. Asia is threatening nol less serious 
results. ICverywhere there is 
visible a new spirit, whether it he in Indo-China, 
where a native Consultative Chamher has been 
established by tlie Fre.neh ; in India, wht.Te thi. 
ReformiTs are exulting over what they consider tlu; 
“retreat” of Mr. Morley ; or in Persia, where the Sliah 
Iras been compelled to recognise the rights sird the 
authority ol his l^arliament. Wc se^e the same spirit 
in Egypt, where tire Nationalists and the Constitu¬ 
tional Reform l^eague are both in the field. The 
Nationalists have discovered a non-military Arahi in 
Mustapha Kamel, whom they have a[)pointed tlu^ir 
leader for life. 'J'he Constitutional Reform Party 
demand “ representative institutions ipvested with 
full jiolitieal and administrative powers in so far as 
Egyptians and Egyptian interests are coiK'.erned,” Note 
as a straw showing how the wind blows tliat the con¬ 
cession of a Consultative Chainlier in Indo-C'hina 
was attributed by the natives to “ the pressure of the 
omnipotent conquerors of Euroiie, tlie Jai):inese.’' 

'riK‘ clash of racers—ol .Asiatic and 


Anti-Aslaticlsm. 


European on the continents of 
Africa and America coi ilimies, 
Tlie. 'J'ransvaal Covernment, iqipa- 
rently sujiported liy all white South Africans, 
enfori'ed the .Asiatic Registration Act by ])rosecLition 
and im[)risonment, regardics.s of the protests of tlu* 
British Indians who remain, and the still more 
significant protest of the departure of thou.sands who 
have fled the country. At last, Iiowcvcr, thanks to 
Mr. Smuts’ judicaous diplomacy, the Indians’ wxirst 
grievance has been removed. 'J’he difiiculty between 
the Japanese and the Canadian Covernments has been 
tided over, hut the antagonism of the British Colum¬ 
bians to Asiatic immigration is unabated. There 
seems to be no doubt'that we should break u]) the 
British Einpire if we were to insist that all British 
sul)j(tcts should be ecpially free to settle, colonise, and 
trade in any })art of the King’s dominions. The 
fundamental principle c^f our Colonial Empire being 
that every self-governing Colony is free to go to the 
devil its own way, we cannot interfere with the 
measures which such Colonies take to preserve their 
territories from coloured immigration. At the same 



Daily Chrnnich \) 


A (Black, \A/hke, and) Brown Study. 

'Pills, Tk.ansvam.kk : “ It is my wish that he slioulil ” 

Till', r»Ri 1 isii Indian : “ It is my amhitiuii t(* reimun I** 

John Uih.i. : , . It: is \oui wish . . . and his ambition . but 

iiy problem^ ” 


lime it will require c()nsideral:)le statesinanshii) to 
avoid l>eing drawn into very serious political diflicul- 
ties which will arise both within the Empire and 
without as the result of what may be called “ Anti- 
Asiaticism ” in Africa, Australia, and America. 

“ Unsciltlcd qiicsiio^ns,” said 
Unsettled Cobdeu, “ have little regard for 
Foroiffn Questions, the; peace of nations.” We have 
two ugly (jiiestions confronting us, 
one of wliich is the direct result of our own criminal 
vanity in icSyS. There is no progress being made in 
the setlkTiient of Macedonia. The state of things in 
that iinforlunatc province whi(',h J.ord Beaconslield 
handed back to the 'J'lirk at the Bt'rlin Congress was 
luridly illustrated l>y the honfiie of Dragosh. On 
January Sth tlie Bulgarian inhabitants were celebrating 
a festival by dancing on the village green when a 
Greek liand under tlie chief Pavlos ordered the 
peasants to go home. No sooner were they within 
tlieir houses .tliaii all egress was blocked, the houses 
were set on fire, and between twenty-five and forty-five 
men, women, and cliildrcn were burnt to death. It 
was the latest holocaust in honour of the “ Peace with 
Honour” of 187S. The Congo question, which it 
was hoped might have been solved by annexation to 
Belgium, seems to be as far off soltlc'ment as ever. 
The vampire king still drains the life-blood of the 
natives whom he undertook to protect, and the 
Powers which countersigned his charter seem 
paralysed and powerless. If only we had not made 
the war in South Africa wc might have acted with 
energy on the Congo without exciting suspicion of 
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ulterior motives. Rut since the annexation of the 
Republics John Bull’s philanthropy is always sup¬ 
posed to hide a design upon his neighl)Ours* 
possessions. 

I'hc defeat of the Ascendency 
A Dutch l^^-rty at the Cape Council elec- 

South Africa. tions may be regarded as fore¬ 

shadowing an even more decisive 
defeat of the same party wjien the elections come on 
for the Lower House. It is assumed that Dr. Jameson 
will be succeeded as Prime Minister by Mr. Merri- 
man. It would, however, emphasi.se the .significance 
of the position.in South Afrii:a if the task of forming 
the next Cape Ministry were entrusted to Mi. Malan, 
of 0 ns Land, After this first election the racial 
distinction may be ignored. But in order to empha¬ 
sise beyond all risk of misunderstanding the verdict 
of South Africa upon the War it would be well if the 
Cape Colony, as well as the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, were to be fitted with Dutch Prime 
Ministers. Nothing could so clearly prove that South 
Africa has repudiated lock, stock and barrel the fatal 
doctrine that British racial ascendency is e.ssential to 
the maintenance of the British Empire. 

Unfortunately for France the 
A New Sultan Moroccan (jucstion is anything but 

Morocco. closed in Morocco. Mulai Hafid 

has been proclaimed as Sultan at 
Fez and Wazan, and he is now practically in jiosses- 
sion of the whole interior of Morocco. His rival, the 
reigning Sultan, only holds the coast towns, and as 
they are liable to bombardment from the sea, his 
sovereignty is shadowy indeed, 'fhc French naturally 
desire to maintain the noinirial sway of this roi 
faineant Abdul Aziz, but they have to reckon with 
Mulai Hafid, who has proclaimed a holy war against 
the infidel invader, and whose troops held the Settat 
Pass for sixteen hours against the attack of General 
D’Amade with horse, foot ami artillery. The 
advance to Settat, involving a march of twenty- 
five hours, covering forty-eight kilometres, was the 
first step into the interior. The French having put their 
finger into the cogwheel will gradually be drawn *i!ich 
by inch into a war for tlic conquest of Morocco. 'Phey 
began by bombarding Casa Blanca, and declared they 
would limit their operations to the coast towns. Now 
their declared policy is to “endtlie disorder in the 
region of Casa Blanca,” The region of Casa Blanca 
; is yague and indeierminate. When once they march 
^ v^yond the range o^' the guns of the fleet the invasion 
Morocco has begun, and no one can say how or 


It is to be hoped that M. 1 )elcass(rs 
M. Delcass6’s attempted vindication of himself 
Delusion. ^nd his policy may be allowed to 
jxiss over without inflaming still 
further the international jealousies connected with the 
Moroccan (juestion. Wdiat we feel in England, to put 
it bluntly, is this: that M. Delgasse had much better 
have left Morocco alone. All the mischief arose 
from his intermeddling. He is still unrepentant and 
unregenerate. He even complains of the Algeciras 
Congress, w^here England and Russia .saved France 
from tlie untoward consequences of M. Delcasst^’s 
policy. 'J’he Chamber cheered him as f'renchmen 
will always cheer a Frenchman who waves the 
tricolour and makes faces at (lermany, but the net 
effect of his vindication on this side of the Channel 
is to make us all profoundly thankful that M. Pichon 
holds M. Delcasse's portfolio. J'hcidea that Morocco 
is FraiK:e’.s back garden, and that tlie other Powders 
have nothing to do w^th it, is a dangerous delusion 
which appears to have survived Algeciras. It cannot 
be indulged with impunity. Any .attempt to act upon 
such a notion would leave France isolated in Europe, 
and the suggestion that any notable French states¬ 
man desires to make such an attempt is “ nuts ” for 
Berlin. It would be much more patriotic to regard 
the Moroccan incident as dii>lomaticylIy closed at 
Algeciras. 

Mr. Farman, an Englishman domi^ 

The Farman t:ile(l in France, lias succeeded in 
Airship. constructing an acToplanc that can 
keep itself in the air for a minute 
and a half. On January 13th he flew one kilometre, 
turned, and fle>v back to the starting-point in j min. 

28 sec. The aeroplane flew at the rate of 41 kilo- y 
metres an hour. For this cxjiloit Mr. Barman 
received thir ^2,000 prize offered Messrs. Deutsch 
and Archdeacon. 'The incident marks another stage 
in the steady progre^ss that is being made towards the 
conciuest of the air. But an aero[)lane which cannot 
keej) aloft more than a minute or two, which can 
carry no weight, and which incontinently drops head¬ 
long if by any chance the engines stop, cannot be 
regarded as a solution of the problem of aerial navi¬ 
gation. An aeroplane ought to be able lo carry the 
weight 0/ at least two persons, lo keep afloat for at least 
an hour, and if its engine stops it ought to be able to ^ # 
hover and descend steadily to the ground. Mr, 
Farman's machine is very like the Brothers Wright’s, 
but it has not as yet achieved anything like that 
which the American aeronauts claim to have 
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^ ^ The Aeroplane on which Mr. Farman won the Deutsch-Archdeacon Prize. 

Thi- Graixl I’rix t>f £2.(XK> i>(icro<l l>y iM. Dciilsch anil Mr. l'’,riicst Archdeacon lo lire inventor of a flying-machine who 
should lirst ac.'omiilisii ajlis,'hl of one kilonielet in a closeil circuit without touching ground, was won l>y Mr. Henry harman, 
the son of an l aiglislmian in I’aris. The iluration of tlie flight was i minute 28 seconds, and tlie average elevation was between 
four and six metres from the ground. The propeller is worked by a So-h.p. motor, and the weight of the maclune is half a ton. 


The Pricking 
of the 

Druce Bubble. 


One ol the nin.sl extraordinary 
delusions of modern times received 
its death blow last month tvhen 
the: gnive of T. C. Druce was 
opened iti Highgate Cemetery. It had been asserted 
on oath that the eollin in which T. C. Druce was 
alleged to have been buried was a mere shell w'eightcd 
w'ith lead. .Aceording to the theory of those who 
formed a syndicate for prosecuting claims based on 
this assertion, T. C. Druce was merely an <7//irs of the 
eccentric Duke of Portland, evidence of whose sub¬ 
terranean activity ^t Wcllieck is still tin; amazement 
of every visitor. In order to finally clo.se his con¬ 
nection with his a/tas a bogus burial was arranged. 
“ T. C. Druce,” who, according to this story, had never 
existed apart from the Duke of Portland, who 
masqueraded under that name, was then formally 
disposed of. There was from the first only one 
shadowy foundation for the story. 'I’he portrait of 
'P. C. Druce bore a slight resemblance to that of 
the Duke, who was eccentric enough to be ^/>M dc 
tout, even of* leading a double life as a Baj^er Street 
shopkeeper. The claim was supported by astonishing 
witnesises, whose perjuries are likely to land them in 
prison ; but the moment the grave was open^ the 
bubble burst, for the coffin was found lo contain the 
remains of “ T. C. Druce.” 


The Feeding 
of 

Starving Scholars. 


The experiment of entrusting the 
fe<;ding of the starving scholar to 
the lienevolcnce of the charitable 
subscriber, which was tried under 
distinguished auspices by the T,ondon County 
Council, does not seem to have been justified by 
its results. The subscriptions were inadequate, and 
as a result many of the children w^ere not fed. 
It will be very interesting to know from our 
Helpers in all parts of the country how the 
two systems of rate-support and charity have 
worked. I hear very cheering reports from Bradford, 
where Miss Macmillan has created a kind of 
children’s paradise at dinner time for a thousand 
children. But what we need to know is how far the 
starving scholars have been fed this winter, how far 
has charity covered the ground, and whether, in the 
opinion of the best informed observers, the system 
adopted in their locality has justified itself by attain¬ 
ing its end. 

'I'he address delivered by Sir 
Oliver Lodge* at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Psychical Research 
Society is important as showing 
how near we are coming to a scientific demonstration 
of the persistence of the personality of the individual 
after the change which we call death. Sir Oliver 


Life After Death. 
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Lodge tells us that the S.P.R. are patierftly pursuing 
elaborate experiments in intelligent co-operation 
with the late Mr. Myers and Richard Hodgson, 
which lead him to feel that the theory of spirit 
return must be accepted as the best working 
hypothesis to account for indisputable phenomena. 
It is very satisfactory to know that Mr. Myers from 
the other side is endeavouring to i-omplete the work 
to which he devoted his life f)n this earth. Jlut he 
will find it diliicult to surmount llie obstacles which 
his exaggeration ol the doctrine of a subliminal con¬ 
sciousness has placed in his way. Kru; that the 
S.P.R. is attacking the problem from hoili sides—for 
its best members are hesond the grave—lei us hojx.- 
it will soon cast out llic Podmores, the Piddingtons, 
the Johnsons, and others whose incredulity has 
become a superstition, and who are about as capable 
of psychic, research as a blind man is of investigating 
the difference of colours. 

Mr. Gatlie, in an interesting 
******an*"^"** article, which he contributes to the 
“Vanity Fair." current nun)l)er of the Forttiig/iily 

FiZ'irJV, mentions that on one 
occasion an old lady slijijjed and fell on the jiavement 
oppositt: a branch office of the l.ondon and Counties 
Bank, and the crowd that gathered round the pros¬ 
trate lady gave rise to an utterly^ unfoundc:d report 
that there was a run on the bank. Tlie result was 
th.at a real run on the bank set in, and but for the 
a.ssistance of the Bank of I’-ngland the consequences 
might have lieen very serious, riie incident illustrates 
the satisfaction with which we report that B.irr’s 
Bank has taken action to stop the free circulation 
of charges against their credit. Witlioiu repealing 
the.se charges, or suggesting that there was any 
foundation for them, wc‘ a.sserled that Mr. Horsfall 
ought to have been sent to gaol as a public malefactor 
if he could not prove to tlie sati.sfaction of a jury 
that his statements were well founded. J'arr’s Bank, 
however, were advised to treat his accusations with 
contempt. 'I'he result of this ai lion, or inaction, on 
their part was unfortunate in that it taicouragtal the 
belief that, however incredilile Mr. Horsfall s -state¬ 
ment might appear to be, there might be .something 
in it. 'Phis uneasy su.sj(icion found expression in 
various imblic prinhs, and at lasi; Fmiiy Fair pul> 
lished an article dei'laring that, after investigating 
the matU;r, it had come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Horsfall had been shamefully treated, flpon this 
Statement apjieaving ;;i Vaniiy /'air, Parr’s Bank at 


once took action for libel. 'Phen Vanity Fair, msXeaA 
of maintaining its position, jiublished an abject apology, 
and declared that on further investigation it was satis¬ 
fied tliat there was no foundation for Mr. Horsfall’s 
charges. 'Phe bank, however, pressed its action, and 
the ca.se was brought before Mr. Justice Grantham, 
w'ith the result that, as there was practically no 
defence, but merely a plea in mitigation of damages, 
tlie jury awarded Parr’s Bank ;£^5,ooo damages. 

It is very satisfactory that the 
A Question bank should have taken steps, by 

Fubllc Polled. sworn evidence in oijcn court, to 

rebut the charges brought again.st 
it by Mr. Horsfall. Parr’s Bank may be able 
to ignore accusations made by a man who, in the 
judge’s phrase, has “ a bet in his bonnet,” but the 
principle at stake is of much gre.ater importance 
than -.’ither the libcirty of Mr. Horsfall or the repu¬ 
tation of any particular bank. No man, whether he 
be a man of straw or a man of substance, ought to 
be allowed to fling aliout accusations assailing the 
credit of a bank without being prorniilly called to 
account. If^lr. Horsfall repeats his charges without 
substantiating them in court, he ought to be sent to 
gaol and bound over to keeji the peace by refraining 
from repeating his offence for the rest of his natural 
life. 

A project is on foot for creating a 
A New kind of Dinner Club in Lon- 

Polltlcal Forum. Jon on a basis that is jratriotic and 
non-partisan. '^Phe scheme is a 
very attractive one. It is pro[)o.scd to hold a series 
of monthly dinners, w'hich are to be addresserl by 
leading peojile of all parties, sixicial .subjects to he 
taken u]) for discussion after dinner, no speaker 
except the opener is to take more than ten minutes, 
and the dinners are to be accompaflied by first-class 
music. I'iverything, of course, dejicnds ujKin the 
man who is the pivot of the whole club, on his cajia- 
city, his impartiality, his good sense in the selection 
of subjects, and in the choice of siieakers, and then a 
very valuable social institution might he brought into 
existence under his .auspices. If, on the other hand, 
any smspicion of [Kirtisanship mar either the selection 
of subject or the clioice of the speaker, th« enterprise 
would fail. "J'he ide.a, however, is so excellent that 1 
sincerely Wish Mr. G. W. 'Phornson, 26, Oakwood 
Court, Kensington, W., who has the matter in hand, 
every |Kissihlc success. 



^IDemoranba from tbc fRa^asinca. 


In the Woman ai Home for February Mr. F. M. 
Strutt-Cavell has a paper which may interest some of 
our readers, entitled “ How to Manicure at Home,” 
with illustrations. 

★ ♦ ♦ 

M. I’lKTRO I.SOI.A contributes a most interesting 
sketch of D’Arfnunzir/s writings to the winter number 
of Poet Lore. 

if. if. 

Thk Journal of- the Poyal United Senhee Jnstitution 
contains the report of two very interesting papers, one 
on “ The Forth and Clyde battleship Canal,” the 
other upon “Artillery in the Manchurian ('ampaign.” 

if if if 

A i.i!cn> account of Mendelism, the law of heredity, 
discovered by C. T. Mendel by his experiments in 
riant Hybrids, is to be found in Science Progress for 
January. 

^ ^ 

Akthuk MacDoxald (Professor T^owall) con¬ 
tributes to the Monist for January an interesting 
paper entitled “ The Moral Stigmata of I )egeneration.” 

An interesting article in the Badminton Ma\:;azme 
describes how horses are trained for hunting in 
Ireland. I'he Irish horses make the best hunters 
in the world. 

aOf aOc ♦ 

In the hidian Magazine for January, n small three 
penny pul)liration issued l)y Messrs.C'onslable and ( o., 
there is an interesting illustrated articU‘ by l>r. 
William Martin, M .A., entitled “ Shakes]jeare and 
London : A Ramble on Ikinksidc.*' 

if if if 

ICducation in hygiene is s])ecially needed. “ In 
thirty-five of the chief towns of Cape C'olony the 
death rate amongst Euroi)eans is only sixteen i)er 
thousand ; the death rate amongst the native and 

coloured races is forty-six per thousand.’' 

if if if 

A VKRY excellent account appears in the Windsor 

Magazine^ from the pen of Mile. Claires de Pratz, 
describing the Oceanographic’ Exi)editions of the 
Prince of Monaco. It is cc^piously illustrated, and 
gives a vivid account of the scientific work that is 
being done by the Prince. 

if if ^ 

'Phosk who follow the great struggle between 

plutocracy and democracy in the United States will 
be interested in reading Miss Ida M. '1 arbell’s paper 
in the American, entitled “ Roosevelt versus Rocke¬ 
feller : 1 'he Present-day Marketing Methods and Busi¬ 
ness Strategy of the Standard Oil Company.” In 


connection with the same subject in the same magazine 
are the papers by Mr. Upton Sinclair, the author of 
“ The Jungle,” who* describes the inside life of the 
super-rich, of whom he made studies when he obtained 
service as a servant in a millionaire’s household. 


TiiK January number of the Library Assistant pub- 
lishes three papers on the education of the library 
assistant, written by Mr. W. Benson 'Phorne, District 
librarian, Bromley; Mizpah Cilbert, Librarian-in- 
('barge, North Branch, Pulliam ; and H. 'l\ Coutts, of 
the North I.ibrary, Islington. 

if 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. H. C. ('orrance 
writes “ A Vindication of Modernism.” In the 
Albany Mr. C. D. Burns examines the arguments for 
Modernism from the point of view of one to whom 
the dogmas of tradition seem to be obsolete. 

if if if 

In the St, Martin's 4 e-Grand, which is published 
quarterly, as the unofficial organ of the Post (Mlice, 
there is a bright article written by Mr. C. G. Ammon, 
entitled “ A Pennyworth of History.” It is a .sketch 
of the historical associations recalled bv a oennv ride 
through Southwark to the G.P.O. 

if if if 

Mk. Bkrnard Parsons has collected, and 
Casse/Ls Magizine jiublishes, a symposium of 
opinions of the popular composers of tht: day as 
to which IS their most j)opular song. 

Mr. H. (b Wki,l.s’ new serial, “The War in the 
Air,” lags somewhat in the second instalment in the 
I'al/ Mall Magazine for P\;bruary. buttcridge, the 
inventor of the flying machine, reappears in a balloon 
with his lady. 'I’he lady faints, the balloon descends, 
they get out, and Bert, who was holding down the 
balloon, is carried oil into space. 

if if if 

'rm: Third International ('ongress for the History 
of Religions will be held this year at Oxford, Septem¬ 
ber I stii-iSth. 1'his C'ongresswas first founded in Paris 
in 1900, under the jjresidency of the late Professor 
Albert Reville. The second was held at Basel in 
1904. English, P’rench, German and Italian are 
recognised as the official languages. 

^ ♦ 

Alt. tho.se who wish to read papers must notify 
their intention before May 3TSt, and send in their 
papers not later than August ist. The Secretaries 
are J. Estlin Carpenter, 109, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
and L. R. Farnell, 191, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 



Character Sketch. 

WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 

The Experience of Experts In the Art off Living. 


S OME question may be raised as to whether this 
title is not a rnisnome;r. Who are experts in 
the art of living ? (jastronomical authorities 

would probably claim to bo entitled to that dcscri|> 
tion, but nothing is more misleading than to 
imagine that the art of living is the ar: of dining. 
Experts in the art ol living arc those who have so 
lived as to liavc niadt^ of theij- life a success more or 
less conspicuous before their fellow-mcii. Many may 
have lived as well. As (.;ray^s “ Elegy ” reminds us. 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen,'' so a 
multitude of i^xperts in living musl necessarily escape 
the attention of their fellows. It is only those whose 
heads tower above tbe plain that we ean interrogate 
as to the rules of life they have found most useful 
under the above 1 leading. 

Last month our distinguished confrlre, M. Fiiiol, 
.published in La Kevue of Paris the results of an 
inquiry addressed to eminent l‘VcMichmen as to their 
use of alcoholic li(|uor.s. 'Tlie first i)art of this sym¬ 
posium was publi.shed on January ist. and the second 
part on January islh. A summary ol the return 
is ai)pendcd to this article. It will be seen ihercfrom 
that the French iiujuiry was limited excdusively to the 
use or abuse of alcoholic drinks. 'J'his apj)eared to 
me much too limited a range. 'Ilie Temjierance 
people are perpetually dividing mankind lietwccn the 
teetotal sheep and the alcoholic goat. The series of 
confessions, however, on l1u‘ suliject of the beverages 
which eminent Frenchmen drink suggested to me the 
possibility of conducting a similar inquiry on a wider 
scale—namely, what suggestions have the mo.sl eminent 
British men of letters, scientists, artists, etc., to offer to 
their fellows as to the best way in which to preservi; 
their health, insure their ha])pim;ss, and generate the 
maximum amount of working power? • 

It is, of course, somewhat difficult to lal)ulate the 
information, which necessarily covers so very wide a 
field. I decided, thvTcfore, to print (;a.ch return*hy 
itself, with some lirief ])aniculars as to the contrilmtor 
who has been good enough to furnish me with his 
or her experiences. In this way I am enabled to give 
' the reader some idea As to the nature and duration of 
the life-history upon which the return uf experiences 
is based. But before beginning the pulflication 
of experiences I re})iint liere the cirtailar letter 
which I sent to many notai>le living Britons, 
K^cludbig the notables of the political world, whether 
||ibafal or Tory, confining my iniiuiry to leaders 


in the great departments of art, science, and 
literature :— • 

Dear Sir,—Our French conleniporary La Rnme of Paris has 
piiblislied this month an interesliiig article as to the beverages 
preferred by Preiich men of genius —men of letters, .scientists, 
painters and .sculptors. I enclose you a summary of the article, 
which I think may interest you, and which I hope may lead you 
to send me a few Jlcjttings as to what life has taught you as to the 
best regimen as to food and drink and tobacco. The experi¬ 
ences of the elders and those who have arnverl may be very 
useful for the younger generation which is struggling t<.)wards 
the suuiuiit. For your convenience I enclose a form which I 
shall be very glad if you would till up and return to me. 

I am, yours sincerely, etc. 

The question of classification is easily solved. 
Those who have lived b^ngest have the most right to 
speak first. They have put their dietetic and other 
principk:s to the most prolonged lest, and, theretore, 
can si)eak with the most confidence as to tlte results 
which have been registered upon llie dial ol life, 

SIR THfeODORE MARTIN. Born i8i6. 

Sir Theodore Martin, who was for many years 
wittily de.scribed as “ the historian in wailing ” to 
Her Majesty 
Queen Victo- 
ria, is th e 
oldest of all 
the eminent 
men who have 
responded to 
my appeal. A 
Sc ') tc h m an, 
born in the 
y <:* li T a f t e r 
the Battle of 
Waterloo, he is 
still haltr and 
Iiearty, and we 
an* all looking 
forward to his 
making a cen¬ 
tury. 

IJnlike some 
of the elders, 
he has never 
expo.sed him- 
s e 1 f to ^ n y 
severe strain ; 
h(* has cillti- 
vated the law 
and followed the muse.s, and taken an honoured 
part in the Court. He left his native country in 1845, 
and practised in London as Parliamentary agent in 
the passing of private Bills. To the man in the street 
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he is famous chiefly for two things —first, as hoing ihe 
man who was selected before all otliers to write the 
Life of the Prince Consort ; and secondly, because he 
was the man who was fortunate enough to woo and 
to win the hand of Helen Faucit. 

It will be seen /rom the most interesting letter that 
Sir Theodore Martin has addressed to me that he 
sounds the anti-tobacco note that is so frequently 
re|)eated by the veterans whose expericHices follow ; 
but Sir Theodore Martin carries his oi^position to 
tobacco to an extreme point. He not only cannot 
smoke himself, but if he is in the compnny of smokers 
ij: makes him ill. It is interesting to note that the 
last word of wisdom which a pl!iloso])her, and 

historian of our time can alter on tlu* subject of liat 
to eat, drink, and avoid is summed u]) in a line from 
old Horace, who has lieen the life-long study of his 
biographer and translator. 

Sir 'riieodore Martin lives at 31, Onslow Sijuare, 
and his favourite recreations are art, lileratnre, music 
and the drama; and the collection of pictures, 
engraved i>ortraits, and autographs. 

31, On.slow S(.]\iare, S.VV\ 
Jan. 20th, 190S. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—I found the brencli Kejiort you 
sent me very interesting, but it surjirised me to tind so 
many writers (lc])endent upon the stimulus oi wine, 
even when used in moderation. 

I have nevm* taken much note of my food or drink 
at any time of my lifi;. From my yoiiiii onward I 
have followed one rule as to what I cat—so that it 
was good—fish, flesh, or fow'l. I always ate sparingly, 
and re<|uired that it should be eooked carefully, but 
jilainly. Rich dressing, or tluj garniture of a|)petising 
sauces, I avoided. First, l)t^c:iuse I did not like them, 
and next, hecausc they disagreed with me. Siniplu ity 
and moderation were my rule. 

As to wine and spirits, I never cared loi iliem, 
and drank little of either—always mixing my wine 
with a large pro[)ortion of water. After middle age I 
began to care less and loss for wine, and for tlu* last 
twenty years a glass of port wine, largely ii‘mi)ered 
wnth water, satisfies all my wants. A cu]> of coffee I 
have always found the be-st restorative from brain 
exhaustion. 

Of smoking I have all my life had an extreme 
dislike, and get out of the way of it whenever 1 c:an. 
If forced to inhale it for even a few miniite.s, by being 
in the company of smokers, it acts upon me like a 
poison, lowering the action of my heart, and giving 
me a nervous headache that lasts for hours. 

During a long and abnormally busy life I have 
never found occasion to resort to stimulus of any 
kind during the longest spell of continuous mental 


labour. 'rtiat 1 have never broken down I attribute 
to a naturally good constitution, hard work in which 1 
delighted, and tem[)eratc liabits. “ Viiun: convaiienkr 
nafurcEj' a maxim I early learned from Horace, is the 
secret of a healthy and long life, ac:cording to my 
experience and observation of life.—Yours truly, 



DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. Born 1823. 

The next j)lace of honour belongs to our octogeturian 
chief, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. He is a veteran, 
having written his letter to me on the day he entered 
upon his eighty-sixth year. He was horn on January 
8th, 1823. Dr. Wallace is famous for his tenacious 
hold upon life. He is probably die only man who 
has been the archiu^ct of hi.s own lioiise, jilanned and 
built after he was seventy-five years of age, for his 
own residence. When ordinary mortals pass three 
score years and ten, the only house of which they 
u.sually dream is one of narrower dimensions under 
ground. Not so Dr. Wallace; he found renewed 
youth and strengtii in tlu^ delight of building, not a 
lordly pleasure house, hut a comfortable, commodious* 
and small country house* at Old Orchard, Tlroadstone, 
where he is to he found to this day making the Old 
Orchard a watch tower of the world, from which he 
keeps the keenest look-out, not only on this w^orld, 
but also on the next. He was horn in Monmouth¬ 
shire of Scotcli descent. The original stock of the 
\Vallac(.;s must 
h a V e h e e n 
stout a M d 
strong, for 
Dr. \V alia c e 
never hesitated 
to expose his 
physique to 
1-lie severest 
tests, both clim¬ 
atic and diet¬ 
etic. A man 
who has sj^crit 
four years in 
the Amazon 
V a f I e y a n d 
eight years in 
the Malay 
Archipelago 
can hardly be 
regarded as 
having coddled 
himself, while 
he must of ne¬ 
cessity have ex¬ 
posed his di- Professor Alfred Russel Wallace. 
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gestive apparatus to the test of many and varied strains. 
For the last forty years he has led the life of a student, 
both in sociology and in science. He will always 
share with Darwin the glory of having first discovered 
the evolutionary law which governs the whole of 
modern thought. Jkit unlike most scientists of similar 
rank, and in this resembling Sir William Crookes and 
Professor Richest, Professor Wallace did not arrest his 
investigation at the frontier of Borderland. He is the 
president of the Land Nationalisation Society, a keen 
Radical, not to say Socialhit, and an adventurer and 
pioneer in all the worlds. His recreations are chess 
and gardening. His [)en is as vigorous, his mind as 
clear, as wlien he first started up the ..Amazon with 
Bates in .1848, No man has .succeeded more com¬ 
pletely in preserving mens sana in corpore sano to an 
advanced old age than Dr. Wallace. He modestly 
prefaces the result of his experiences by saying, “All 
this is rubbish. ‘ One man\s meat is another man’s 
poison' is a true saying of the wise ones of old.” 
Rubbish it may l)c in his eyes, but not in the eyes 
of the reader. We may at lea.st in(|uire without 
curiosity upon what diet must have been nourished so 
stalwart and enduring a physical frame. “ Upon 
what meat doth this our Cicsar feed, that he is growai 
so”—halo and strong? 

(1) Food. .For the first seventy years of rny life I 

ate everything or anything that I liked—and 1 liked 
too much i)astry, muffins and such like, as well as 
potatoes, bacon, etc. 1 had a strong digestion, but 
when al)Out sixty could not assimilate this, so a little 
lat(.!r I had to give up all starch foods^ and have since 
lived chiefly on one meal of well-cooked meat a 
day, whereby I have lost a chronic asthma and other 
allied troubles. 

(2) Drink .—I drank beer and wine in moderation 
in early life, but about twenty-five years ago gave it 
up altogether, and have been better without it. From 
experience and observation I feel sure that towards 
old age alcohol becomes more and more hurtful. 

(3) Smoking .—Never practised it since early youth, 
when its effects literally sickened me of it 1 I believe 
that towards old ago the minimum of carefully selected 
food, that can be thoroughly assimilated, is the best. 
Each oerson must find what is best for himself. Tea 
and coffee T take regularly, but without food. I work 
best morning and evening, after a cup of tea. 



SIR WILLIAM HUGGINS. Born 1824. 

V ^ If Dr. Wallace is the senior of all the scientists who 
communicated their experiences, Sir William 
^tlg^ins is not a bad second. He is now in his 


eighty-fourth year, and he says is in excellent health. 
A study of the stars often seems to tend to long'tf 
vity. Sir William Huggins has been President Sf 
the Astronomi¬ 
cal Society, 

President o f 
the British 
Association for 
Advan cement 
of Science, 

1891, and Pre¬ 
sident of the 
Royal Society, 

190c to 190^. 

Like* Dr. Wal- 
lac.e and several 
other notables, 
he will have 
jiothing to do 
with tobacco. 

He !i ves at 90, 

Upper Tulse 
Hill, S.W., and 
finds his recrea¬ 
tion in the col¬ 
lecting of an¬ 
tique works of 
art, music, bot¬ 
any and fishing. 

(1) Food.—A very moderate amount of meat once 
a day, with a larger proportion of good bread and 
farinaceous food, and al)out one j)int of milk. Fruit 
when in season, ami fresh vegetal.)les. 

(2) Drink .—Coffee and milk at l)rcakfasl, weak 
China tea in the afternoon. As a rule, water only. 

(3) Smoking .—No tobacco of any kind. 



MR WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Bom 1829. 

Mr. Rossetti is not yet an octogenarian, but as he 
was born in 1829 he is on the threshold. Unlike l.)r. 
Wallace and Sir William Huggin.s, he smokes con¬ 
stantly; and although his digestion is somewhat 
uncertain, smoking does not seem to have interfered 
with his longevity, Mr. W. M. Rossetti is the sur¬ 
viving member of an illustrious family. Poet, art 
critic, and man of letters, he was from 1869 to 1894 
Assistant-Secretary at the Board of Inland Revenue 
—a sonaewhat curious post to be occupied by a 
poet. Somerset House, however, seems to have 
agreed with him. He now lives at 3, St. EdmuiuVs 
Terrace, Regent's Park. The only recreation to 
which he is partial is an occasional game of chess. 

From my own experience 1 could hardly say what 
is the best rule to follow in regard to food, etc.; but 
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" I will here give my own. personal experience. Age 
Sfeventy-eight; health more than commonly good. 

(i) Food .— 
I have all my 
life been a 
moderate eater, 
but not a t- 
tempting to cat 
less than I feel 
inclined for. I 
t;at whatever I 
l^ave a taste for 

.meat, fish, 

vegetables (the 
last not in any 
great quantity), 
l)astry, etc., be¬ 
ing rather fond 
of cakes and 
sweets. Very 
little raw fruit. 
Being gouty 

J^hota^^mpfi i‘y\ \E.//. Milis. flDin 187b Oll- 

Mr. W. M Rossetti. wards, I for two 

or three years 

was rather cautious in diet, but as the tendency to 
gout did not get aggravated, I then returned to my 
ordinary habits. 

(2) Drink .—Up to 1879, age forty-nine, 1 used to 
drink about a pint of beer at dinner. 'J'hen, on 
account of gout, 1 totally discontinued beer, and have 
never resumed it. I am now essentially a water- 
drinker, using also tea and cocoa, and at times coffee. 
Do not scruple to drink a glass or two of wine (avoid¬ 
ing port) when the occasion presents itself. Also* 
pretty frequently drink at dinner a trifle of neat 
whiskey—say one^and a half teaspoonful. 

(3) Smoking .—I began smoking, mostly cigars at 
first, towards the age of eighteen. Began very 
gradually, taking almost exclusively to pipes towards 
the age ol twenty-three. Have ever since continued 
smoking more and more, and now smoke the whole 
day, with casual intervals—beginning before breakfast 
and continuing till I. am in bed. Never smoke 
cigarettes, unless through some mere chance in a 
friend’s company. Don’t know that ray •constant 
smoking has done me the least harm : unless possibly 
it may be one of the causes why ray digestion is 
somewhat uncertain. I am not, however, in* any 
sense a regular dyspeptic. 



PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM CROOKES. 

Born 1832. 

Sir William Crookes is another of the notable 
septuagenarian scientists of our time—perhaps the 
most notable 
of them all. 

He is now 
seventy-six 
years of age, 
and is hale and 
well despite his 
many years. 

Like Dr. Wal¬ 
lace, he has not 
confined his in¬ 
vestigations to 
things physical, 
but he is equal- 
ly interested 
and is a great 
authority upon 
things m<jta- 
psychical. He 
lives at 7, Ken¬ 
sington Park 
Gardens, and 
he is a man 
without recrea¬ 
tion. 


Dear Mr. Stead, — You really must excuse me 
replying to your enquiries. I have no time to go 
into such matters. Moreover, I am an unsatisfactory 
example. I have always eaten and enjoyed the 
good things of the table in moderation, and have 
taken wine and smoked as I liked, without noticing 
any particular “ dreadful ” consequences. I have had 
excellent health all my life.—Believe me, very truly 
yours. 
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7, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS. Born 1832. 

Lord Roberts must have had a very tough con¬ 
stitution to begin with. He was born in India 
seventy-six years ago. He entered the Army when 
he was nineteen, he has campaigned in many lands, 
has been exposed to innumerable perils of siege and 
on the battle-field, and to the still greater perils which 
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result from bad cooking, impure water, and 
the malarious mosquito. But he has survived, 

and is still hale 
and hearty, and 
a holy terror to 
the opponents 
of universal 
military service 
in this country. 
I could have 
w i s h e d t h a t 
I ,ord Roberts 
li id been a little 
more explicit as 
to the secret of 
his prL scrvccl 
h e al t h an d 
strength, but he 
contents him¬ 
self with de- 
f)r era ting the 
use of tobacco, 
and of recom¬ 
mending mode¬ 
ration in other 
things. 
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Lord Roberts. 


Engleniere, Ascot. 

jan. 17th, J908. 

Dear Mr. Stead, I am much obliged for your 
letter ol the 7th instant and its enclosures, and, in 
answer to your question, beg to say that in m)^ opinion 
there sliould he little or no smoking, and moderation 
in food and drink. 





SIR HENRY E. ROSCOE. B'orn 1833. 

Sir Henry Koscoc. is another of the noble band 
who have ludiievcd a fomtinost 
position among tlie scientists of (beat Mritain. It is 
just fifty years ago since he became 1’rofes.sor of 
Cliemistry at (jwens College, Manchester. He was 
ten years in I’arlianjent, and has been meml.er of an 
indefinite number of Royal Commissions. He 
received the Royal Medal in 1874 lor researches on 
the diemical action of light and on the metal 
vanadium, and is one of tlie few Englishmen who.se 
distinguished ser\'i -es to mankind have been recog¬ 
nised by the dei oration of the I.egion of Honour 
Fitom his statement it will be seen that he is a 


believer in the virtues of cold water, and likfc many 
other septuagen arans, although not a vegetarian, he 
is very mode¬ 
rate on meat. 

(1) Food ,— 

In food, as in 
every o t h cm* 
thing, modera¬ 
tion above all. 

I am not a be¬ 
liever in vege¬ 
tarianism, [Alt, 
again acting on 
my medical ad¬ 
viser’s Ofiinion, 

I am careful 
about t h c 
butcher’s bill. 

(2) Drink,— 

Being of a 
gouty tempera¬ 
ment, I take 
very little * al¬ 
cohol, indtaxl I may say I am a practical al)Stainer, 
but carry out the advice of my old frieiul and 
medical ad\iser the late Sir William Roberts, to 
take [ilenty of ai]neons di/nenfs. As an intellectual 
stimulant I am altogether against tlie use of alcohol, 
and I think there is truth in the views of Ifelmiioltz, 
that the slightest taint of alcoholism in the brain is 
irsuall) antagonistic to intt?Ilectual effort. The ( hecks 
were riglit in saying that H.^O is the best drink. 

(3) Smoki/tif. -I am a .smoker in moderation, l)ut I 
did not ]>egin until I was twenty years of age, and I 
am altogether op[)osed to the prevalent habit of young 
boys smoking. 

• 

LORD AVEBURY. Born 1834. 

Lord Avebury, better known as Sir John laibbock, 
is a man of many recreations, as befits the author of 
“The Pleasures of Life.” He amuses himself chiefly 
with the joys of travelling and the stufly of natural 
history. Lord Avebury eschews l)oth tobacco and 
alcohol. • 

(1) Food. —Simple and not too much. 

(2) Drink, —Little alcohol, or, still better, none. 

(3) Smokinjf, —None. 
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SIR CHARLES SANTLEY- Born 1834. 

Sir ("liarlcs Saiitl<.‘y, thr lanious haritoiu;, wlu) has 
inajiy tiniiis s\m^ his way round llu.- world, and tastt*d 
the rookinL![ ol many lands in many rlimos, has 
arrivod at the catholic conclusion which prohahJy 
acc'ords verv well witli that of most cxperieiucvl' 
travellers. His address is 67, ('arlton Hill, N.\\\ 
He is married to the; granddaughter of (diaries 
Kemble. 

(1) Anything (xitahle that docs not |)osi- 
tively disagree, in moderation. 

(2) Anything drinkable, red wine pre 
ferable, not spirits, nor water (except lot morning 
draught), in moderation. 

(3) —Anything smokahh , j>i]K invlerred,, 
in moderation. 



SIR JOHN GORST. Born 1835- 

Sir John (lorst ligures in this list not as a politician, 
for he has now attained an eU^valion above parties, 
but as an eminent philanthropist, sociologist, and 
'one of the briskest and healthiest septuagenarians in 


the Tfoiise of (dimmons. d'herc is in him a 
ctatain incxhanstiiilc youth whicli ('.an hardly l)e 
attributed to any si'beme ol died. Sir John does not 
mr-nlit^n in his stat(mienl one st'cret ol his abounding 
vitality. When he was about sixty be eonsiilted Sir 
Wdlliam [cimei eonevanin^ iiis health. Sir William 
advi.sed liim to 
adopt one rule 
and obey it as 
if it wcTC the 
I a w o I t I’l e 
M e d c s a n d 
Persians. 

I .ook at your 
wateh when 
you get into 
l)ed at nigla 
and t'ount off 
eight hours, 
and I flake a de¬ 
ter min alien 
that nothing 
short of the 
house being on 
fire will induce 
you to get out 
ol' the sheets 
until the hand 
of the watch lias dtaujled eight hours later than when 
you got into bed. You in iy not be able to sleej) all 
the time—you can read your letters and papers, if 
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you like; but always take can! that you are eight 
hours Ijetween the sheets/* Sir John took this advice, 
and in his opinion he has profited by it more than by 
any other prescription given him by any medical man. 

(1) Food .—Kat with moderation, and not between 
meals, and lessen the ([uantity of meat in your diet as 
you grow older. 

(2) Dfink .—Stick to pure water. 

(3) Smoking .—Be a total abstainer. 


SIR FRANCIS C. BURNAND. Born 1836. 

Laugh and grow fat. Sir C. Burnand has done 
both. I’he accumulation of adipose tissue even in 
moderation is not regarded always as the desideratum 
of an ideal diet. Sir F. C. Ikirnand has not lived 
austere life, nor does he in his experiences 
mend the piactice of the (example of an anchorite. 
He read for the Bar, wrote for tlie stage, edited rwnch, 
and has laughed and chaffed and jested ^^r two 
generations. Desjnte his three scon! years and ten 
he keenly enjoys tlie sea breezes at kamsgat' and 
amuses himself by riding, and boating o* si 

(i) Food .— Tiain, tho. jughh well x»okcd ar 
served. Brincipal meal at abuut 1.30 every ' . 

No pastry. Stewed fruit. oast, not heavy bread. 
Quite liglit dinner—fish, vegeMble, no t, game, or 

chicken. 

(2) Drtjik.— 
Simply what 
you find by ex- 
]H nenco suits 
you best. Not 
too much of it, 
w hatever it may 
be. Vary the 
proceedin g s 
with an occa¬ 
sional |)int of 
the very be.st 
wine (cham- 
])agn(*, burgun¬ 
dy, or claret), 
the price of 
which must be 
no object. 
Avoid ‘‘fizzle- 
waters.’* Small 
^ Sir Francis Burnand. cup of excel¬ 


lent coffee with an ef]ually excellent cigar and 
liqueur of very best brandy should finish the late 
dinner. 

(3) Smokifig .—Avoid cigarette smoking. When 
you have settled what tobacco you will regularly use 
in your pipe, smoke it after breakfast and after 
lunch. After dinner a fair-sized cigar, or occasionally 
a couple of them, b'ull llavouretl ; medium strength. 
And if you indulge in whisky and water as “ a night¬ 
cap,” th(!n let it l)e accompanied by a fantasia on tlie 
pipe, alw\ay.s remembering and taking the poet’s wc.^.* 
for k, that • 

“ A at 

Ib the sliqjhcnl\s Uelij^ht,^’ 

I forget what he says about the pijie in the moiii- 
ing, but I am under the impression that it is not 
favourably viewed by the rhymester in question. 



HR. JOHN ^LIFFORD. Born T836. 

Dr, Clifford is anotbci ‘•'eptuagenarian w ho h s )“e 
vigour 'asticitv, v^hiness in his physicu^ .jia*. 
most en ol sevcK 'd-twenty. He was bv)iii pool, 
lived *iard, and was h‘”''ed from his arliest y-'Lth to 
an almost breaKim- m’u of strenuors life. he 

.a still, a* ..ne M seventy wo, oik! of tl'e most 
active, 'defatigabk* < ;)::akers on the platform,a devoted 
. astOi, an ar¬ 
dent politician 
. lio can alw’ays 
b'.! counted up¬ 
on to take a 
lion’s share in 
any work that 
is going, lake 
many other 
Nonconfo rm- 
ists and reform- 
(Ts, his expe¬ 
riences as to 
drink and to¬ 
bacco art! ;///. 

I may sujjple- 
numt Dr. Clif- 
ord’s statement 
as to hi^ diet 
by mcntiopihg 
the fact that he 
attributes in 
some measure 
his resilient and 
re<Ti]U!rati ve 

faculty to the Rev. John Clifford, D.D. 
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practice, which he always persists in, of taking a 
nap after lunch. Dr. Clifford can sleep at any time 
and anywhere, and finds ten minutes’ snooze in the 
waiting-room at a railway station a wonderful pick-me- 
up before starting on a long journey. 

(1) Food .—In the matter of food I find it wise to 
reduce the quantity of meat and increase that of 
fruit and vegetables, and to keep as strict a watch as 
possible on the amount. 

(2) Drink .—I have no experience of alcohol. Hot 
Avat.i and milk, and tea to a slight extent, are my 
drnks. 

(3) Smoking .—I have no experience of smoking. 



MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. Bom 1831. 

F»*om Mr. Frederic Harrison we have received one 
of the most interesting replies that ii it' our good 
rtunc to lay before our readers. Mr. hrederic 

'^harrison has 
.ong been 
known as ojm 
of the riK 
brilliant m 
of the Eng. 
language ti 
elder genera¬ 
tion. He is the 
literary high 
])riest of 
tivism in tins 
country. He 
has not only 
followed the 
])rin('iplc of 
Auguste (A)inte 
to live openly, 
but has lived a 
strenuous life, 
and has found 
the strenuous 
life result in a 
hale old age. 
Without more 
preface, Mr. 
Harrison can 
speak for fiimself. He lives at Elm Hill. Hawkhurst, 
Kent, and his favourite recreations are travelling and 
gardening. 

(i) Food .—To eat very sparingly, especially of meat. 
My diet is habitually a little mutton, or rather lamb. 
One small cutlet suffices me for dinner, witli plain 
vegetables, oiu^ rusk, and a milk or batter (nursery) 


pudding. I believe disease and premature failure is 
caused (for the comfortable classes) far more by what 
they eat than by what they drink. Most of them 
overheat themselves, from habit rather than gluttony. 
Those who reach the sixties, and most certainly the 
seventies, should eat only half in quantity of what 
they were wont to eat in youth. My first rule of 
health is—Rise from every meal with some appetite 
unsatisfied. 

(2) Drink .—I have never drank any beer or spirit. 
1 find nothing but good in a little (half-pint) of light 
wine, ONCK a day in the evening. Till sunset I am a 
Mussulman. I used to drink Gladstone claret with a 
late dinner, but now I take a glass or two of very light 
Moselle or Hock. I have tried total abstinence from 
alcohol, but with no good result to health. And I 
think 'the Total Abstinence fanaticism is prejudicial 
to the cause of true Temperance. I have never used 
alcohol as a stimulant or aid to work of any kind. 
And I legard it as most injurious if called in to pro¬ 
mote either physical or mental exertion. I find 
othing but good in moderate use of tea or coffee— 
^■he daytime—not at night. 

j) Smoking.— I have never had tobacco in any 
»rm in my lips. I regard smoking as a beastly 
■vbit, which the future will pro.scriljc as a disgusting 
nuisance. It the only vice which injures the 
innocent bystander. It is a strange instance of the 
persistence of a filthv habit (like snuff, drunkenness, 
swcarii etc./ tha' recent men can present them¬ 
selves in the society of ladies in a condition that 
makes them personally 'offensive. It is the brutality 
rath T i, the unhealthiness of tobacco smoking 
which concerns m. nost. •; I know many young 
men whose healt’ it ..aj- r'Vneo or impaired. And I 
know many men and more women who suffer from 
the insolent selfishness of the habitual smoker 

12 Moses, 120. Elm Hill, Hawkhurs 

(Zoroaster.) Janr v 1908, 

• ^undo V Sl after Epiphany. 

Dear Mr. Stead, -I am interested in the French 
notys upon Food and Drink, and I have replied to 
the quet'ies you send me as to my own practice. 

Perhaps it may be useful to add some further 
explanation, as I have very closely studied the 
problem of health, and have* readied old age in 
exceptional health and activity. I am now in my 
seventy-seventh year, and have never felt myself in 
fuller activity, mental as well as physical, than I do 
now. I walk some hours every day with zest (in the 
mountains when I can get to them); and I write for 
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Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
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the printers more easily and with more enjoyment 
than 1 ever did. 1 have never known any ailment, 
nor have I passed a single day in l)ed, since I had 
measles at the age of nine. And 1 have hardly ever 
known what it is to feel ‘ too slack to work.’ Physi¬ 
cally and mentally life has always been to me one 
continuous enjoyment. And yet I have a delicate 
system, with inherited tendiaicy to gout-'from which 
I have never suffered. I attribute my longevity and 
health to extreme care in food irom boyhood. I was 
brought up with a brother (long ago goiv. ) Avho was 
prescribed from childhood a very sparing niirs(‘ry 
diet. I had to share it and got .iccustomcd to it, and 
practically have stuck to it through life. At the same 
time I have never had really hard or exhausting work. 
I have never done any work unless I enjoyed doinc 
it. And I have always spent many hours each day 
in outdoor exercise. So my case is too exceptional 
to be any rule for those who work really hard.—Yours 
faithfully, 



Mansfield College, Oxford, 
Jan. 8, 1908. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—AVhat 1 have to say may be 
said in a sentence : 1 b.ave worked hard, few men in 
Jingland have workctl harder, but 1 have always been 
a rigorous abstainer as to drink and tobacco. I am 
a healthy man, and have taken freely of tlie good 
things of this liA*, and have asUed no questions for 
conscience’ sake. Onc^ of my first lessons, learnt 
from a dear old teacher of mine, was this: Never 
think of what you eat ; the greatest men have thought 
least of it, and • have always been great eaters; they 
ha^'e not feared to face the day and its duty on a good 
breakfast. 'J’his I havt: always striven to do. As to 
drink and tobacco, 1 have nothing to add save tliat I 
know neither. He who doe.s his work in the strength 
of either fiiils to do it well. Work done by the 
strtaigth of wine or the soothing influence of the 
pij)c is certain to be il! done. Nothing, indeed, could 
be \vorse for a man who means to live than to need 
the help of either.—Siiicerely your.s, 


DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. Born 183b. 

Dr. Fairbairn is a Scoich theologian, a Noneon- 
formi.st, rrincipal of Mansfield College, a pillar of the 
Free ("hurches, a man by whom many swear and 
few swear at. Dr. Fairbairn’s experiences will, how¬ 
ever, make 
some readers 
blaspheme, for 
he is as un¬ 
co m promising 
and rigid as 
a n y o f his 
Scotcii ances¬ 
tors. ] 5 ut al¬ 
though Dr. 
h'airbairn is so 
down on drink 
and tobncx:o, 
be has suc¬ 
cumbed to the 
insidious temp¬ 
tations c»f golf, 
and l)elieves 
in the excel- 
I e n c: e o 1 a 

Photfigrapk hy\ ,KUiofi and i'>y, gOOd old ('Oll- 

Rev; Dr. Fairb^ririL stitutionalwalk. 



ELLEN TERRY. Born 1848. 

I publish with the.se experiences of se[)tuagenari:ms 
llie statements of one lady of immortal youth. Mrs. 
James Carew, l)cttt‘r known as Miss Ellen 'Jerry, 
has sm\ us a characteristic little note upon t!ie 
lessons of her 
experricMieis. 

W’: -n whatever 
she eats or 
drinks she rnusi 
mingle, al- 
iliougli she 
makes no re¬ 
port on the 
subject, some 
of the ambrosia 
by which the 
gods arc; able 
to maintain 
themselves in 
tlicir eternal 
prime, 'I'his 
year she will 
be sixty years 
of age, yet *on 
the stage .she 
has little diffi- 
eulty in passing 
as sweet seven¬ 
teen. Her life 
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has been a very eventful one, and she has passed 
through many trying vicissitudes and experiences. 
I'ime writes no wrinkle upon her changeless brow. 
Ilut there is no need to speak more of her is not 
her life-story being written from month to month in 
McClures Mrs. Carew resides at 215, 

King’s Road, Chelsea, aiul her favourite recreations 
are reading, driving, yachting, motoring—so she says ; 
but in truth hiir greatest recreation has always been 
in ministering to the recreations of others. 

What to eat, drink and avoid. Speaking from my 
own exi^erience, 1 should say tliat the best rule to 
follow is in regard to 

( i) Fooii »—To eat with regularity. To ‘‘ring the 
changes” on all vegetable and fruit ])roduce has 
been my custom; these, together with milk, eggs, fish, 
and a little meat. 1 have tried to forgo animal food, 
but my voice after a month of trying became very 
weak. 1 have tried again and again, with always the 
same result. Surely it is fooli.sh to make onr rule for 
all to follow. ‘‘ One: man's meat is anoth* r man’s 
poison,” lliey say, and I think it is true. 

(2) Drink, -1 do not drink wht:n 1 j::at : i mean 
not at the same time. 1 am sure water i^ hesl for 
ni^', but wine dr whisky in very .small (/nantity is, 1 
am convinced, of great use in eases o( ner'/ous 
exhaustion. I considm both wine and wlhsky are 
more dangerous than loaded pistols in llie hand.', of 
p(^ople wlu) lack self-control. 

Smoking, —I do not smoke. I tried but 
didn’t like it at all ! 



GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. Born 1856. 

.A symjiosiiim on the (juestion ol what to eat, drink 
and avoid would he incom])lete without a word ol 
wisdom from the mocking s.ige ol .Adelplii i erraee. 
Mr. Shaw has views n|)on all sui)ji*<'ts, aiul those which 
he entertains u])On the subject ol vegetarianism, alcohol, 
and tobacco are .so very jironouived tliat the reader 
will ])robably turn to his contribution first of all, 
'riiey will iu)t he disappointed, for they will find 
imliediled in it the seiatl, or I should say onl* of the 
innunK;;ral)le secrets, of Mr. Shaw*s .sujieriority to the 
rest of mankind. In virtue of his inconli‘Stable 
superiority to all his contemiioraries 1 include him 
among the elders, although he is oidy litty-two. But 
if his age is judged l>y wisdom and not by the 
almanack, he must be as old as iVletlin.s( lah. His 
^ixerci.ses are cycling, swimming, and jiuhlic speaking, 


and his recreation is anything excepting sport. His 
address is 10, Adelphi 'I'errace, 

(1) Food. — 

1 have not 
eaten meat for 
twenty-seven 
years. The re¬ 
sults are before 
the public. 

I find modern 
customs in eat¬ 
ing among the 
unwholcsomely 
rich peopl e 
liorrihly mono¬ 
tonous. ()n(^ 
would imagine 
that the more 
meals people 
eat the more 
c arc t h e y 
should take to 
rn a k e e a c h 
meal as dil- 
ierent from tht‘ other as possible. Yet at present 
dinner and lunch are really two dinners; and 
breakfast is rapidly becoming a third dinner. The 
extraordinary j)opularity of afternoon tc:a is really due 
to the craving for a meal that is not a dinner. The 
old system of breakfast, dinner and tea, in which 
dinner was the only meal at which meat was eaten, 
will probaldy be re-established when people realise 
the need of variety not only in food, but in meals. 

(2) Drink. —I never drink alcohol except when 
people ask me to taste wine or liciucur and tell them 
whether it is genuine or not. In most cases it quite 
oliviously is not. An enormous quantity of fluid is 
sold and drunk all over luiropc which nobody with a 
palate could jiossihly mistake for the fermented juice 
of sun-ri}jened fruit. 'J'hc best ICnglish cider has the 
charaeieristic flavour of genuine wine in a much higher 
d(‘gree than many even of the imported wines which 
are iidt wholly artificial. I conclude that one of the 
effects of wine-drinking is to blunt the palate to such 
a degree that tastes as different as those of capers and 
cob-nuts cannot be distinguishec^, by a victim of the 
habit. The same thing is true of liqueurs. Only 
a week ago in a first-rate hotel I tasted a liquid 
which was supplied as sloe gin. 1 guessed it to be 
poisonously bad brandy. 

I have a professional reason for not drinking 
alcohol. 'I'he work 1 have to do depends for its 
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quality on a very keen sclf-criticism. Anything that That is the secret of the very marked difference 
makes me easily pleased with myself instantly reduces between the literature and journalism 1 produce and 
the quality of my work. Instead of following up and the ordinary commercial article, 
writing down about two per cent, of the ideas that (3) Smoking .—To ask my experience of smoking 
occur to me on any subject, I put down ten per cent, is to insult me. Why should you accuse me of so 

or even more if I go to work under the comfortable filthy a habit without any evidence that I have ever 

and self-indulgent influence of a narcotic (alcohol, been guilty of it ? 
please observe, is a narcotic arid not a true stimulant). 

An ordinary wine-drinking ^English author puts down, 

I should imagine, quite eighty per cent of the ideas 
that occur to him. Many journalists, under the com¬ 
bined influence of beer, whisky, tobacco, steak and 

onions, put down rather more than 100 per cent. {To be continued next month) 


a 


THE BEVERAGES OF THE INTELLECTUELS/’ 

A French Symposium. 


In the two January numbers of 1 m Rnme aj)i)ears 
an interesting synij)osiiim, edited by Dr. F. Reg- 
nault and F. Mazade, on the subject of the Use of 
Alcohol as an Hxcitant in Intellectual Work. I'he 
symposium was begun a few years ago, and though 
some of the writers and artists appealed to are now 
dead, their replies are still uiteresting and suggestive. 

VIEWS OF SCIENT ISTS. 

M. Berthclot wrote that his ordinary drink was 
wine with water, three-parts water and one wine. He 
never took alcohol except in very small quantities, 
and in his later years he eliminated it entirely 
from his diet. He did not use much tea or coffee 
or tobacco, having, he said, no need of stimulants, and 
being doubtful as to their value. He thought alcohol 
harmful for everybody, except, perhaps, in rare cases 
of exhaustion. 

Camille Flamrnarion, on the other hand, never 
drinks water, but wine, Burgundy, etc. His grand¬ 
father, a wine-grower, lived to he nearly ninety, and 
died in a year when the season was iinfax ourable and 
the wine not .so good. M. Flamrnarion works from 
eight till noon, his early hreakhist consisting of two 
boiled eggs, with notluwg to drink. 

• 

MKN OF I.K I TEkS. 

Jules Claretie works bc^>l fasting, lie does not 
believe th:it alcohol arouses the iiitellccl; it may do 
so for the moment, but eventually the effect is only 
depression. Zola drank nothing but water, and 
worked best in the morning, fasting, and elsewhere he 
has written that he* did not smoke. Ernest Ht'l)crt, 
who follows Zola’s advice, has ;itl.iitie(l the vener¬ 
able age of ninety. Jean Richq)in’s relations with 
alcohol are nil. His only drink at present is water 
with a little lemon-juice added. Because of its 
ravages on the nc.vous sy.stem ho thinks alcohol is 
■ 1® brutah.se nations and all cla.sses of society, 


and that it will eventually suppress the superiority 
which man has slowly aetjuired over the anthropo¬ 
morphous ape. 

M. Bartholdi has not studied the question, but 
supposes th^t when we have di.scovered the best 
drink for the health of the body it will also lie the 
best for intellectual production. Henri Lavedan con¬ 
siders alcohol a poison in the worst acceptation of the 
word, and he is i)ersuaded that the best excitant to 
work is the pure water of the will. Victorien Sardou 
also considers alcohol a poison, and in its place 
drinks coffee three times a day. 

Frederic Mistral, who is nearly .seventy-seven, takes 
a little wine with meals. He believes alcohol mis¬ 
chievous to literary work. His father, w'ho died an 
Ov'logeiiarian, was in the habit of taking at meals a 
s.nall quantity of wine largely diluted; aiid his 
mother, who lived to be over eighty, never in her 
life drank anj'thing Init water. 

To Paul Bourgel alcohol even in the smallest 
doses is an absolute hindrance to work. Jules 
Lemaitre, who has given uj) all •alcoholic drinks, 
does not see any difference between his work while 
he was still taking a little alcohol and that which he 
has written since uniler the influence of water. 
E. Melchior de Vogu(^ drinks both water and wine. 
He counsels the young writer to keep to water if he 
is a <iyspeptic or a neurasthenic, and to avoid above 
everything literary work ; but if he is healthy and 
well balanced, he would let him drink what he 
pleased. ^ 

Paul‘Margucritte does not believe that alcohol 
increases the artist’s power of work, and his brother 
Victor dfinks water, believing that alcohol is one of 
the most terrible social sources of ruin and decay. 
Yet, adds M. Victor, this opinion does not prevent 
him taking occasionally a small glass of fine liqueur or 
good wine. Hygiene without a little indulgent^e 
would he as dull in the end as a diet without salt. 
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Water cleanses and quenches the thirst, wine gives 
tone, but alcohol kills. 

Gaston Paris’ alw^ays took a little wine at meals, 
and after his colfee a small glass of cognac, and as it 
was a regular habit he could not say whether it had 
any influence on the activity of the brain. Pierre 
liOti writes that he is three parts Mussulman. He 
never drinks and never has drunk alcohol in any 
form, or wine,* or iJeer. Maurice Barres usually 
drinks water and wine, but very rarely beer. Never, 
never alcohol. Stimulants he thinks are unnecessary 
for good work; all the worker needs is pcaceal)le 
possession of himself. 

AKlfSTS. 

Carolus Duran drinks nothing but water. Bouguereau 
drank water only till he was twenty-five, then for 
nearly half a century he took a little wine; but he 
ended his lile by being an abstainer, and said he had 
never found any stimulant of any use in his work. 
Auguste Rodin considers w'ine an excellent thing, 
and says if it is the fashion not to take it at all, it is 
because the wine is not pure. Jules Breton allowed 
himself one glass of wine and half a litre of beer a 
day. Gerome says artists cannot afford to indulge 
in liejuors on account of the depression which they 
cause. • 

Benjamin Constant preferred tea as a .stinuilant to 
w^rk. In hot weather he alw^ays drank it as hot as 
possible, and he took it thus in the height of summer 
in South Morocco. Dagnan-Bouveret, who drinks 
wine, beer, and water, cannot say whether he has 
been aided or hindered by any of these bt^verages. 
Eugene Carrierc believes alcohol to be very 
mischievous. 

MUSICIANS. 

Camille Saint-Saens is afraid of alcohol, hut occa¬ 
sionally takes coffee. If he could gel real pure water 
fresh from the spring he would prttfei it to any other 
drink. M. Massenet also abstains from alcohol; and 
Charles Tvccocq, though he takes a little b(jer and 
wine, agrees that excitants arc harmful in the- work of 
musical composition. Vincent ddndy, on the other 
hand, drinks cognac and other liqueurs, but not as 
excitants to w^ork. 

THK SUMMING-Ue. 

It should be remembered that in all the ref)lies a 
distinction is made between alcohol on the one hand 
and beer and wine on the otlu.r. Some dis¬ 
tinction sliould also be made between the lighter 
wines which are drutvk in I'ranee and tlie wines 
which are used in this country. AU.ohol is 
referred to rather as a liqueur, and it will be noted 
that while practically all the emineiu men whose 
opinions have been sought on the (iiiestion of alcohol 
as an aid to creative work are agreed that it is useless, 
many of them drink wine. As exceptions ^yhich go 
to prove the rule, Poe and Hoftmann are cited, but 
though these men managed to achieve tlieir w^ork 
while under the influence of the poison, their lives 


were far from enviable. The editors are unable to 
recall any other geniuses who were at the same time 
alcoholics. Alfred de Musset is described as an 
alcoholic with genius. During the last ten years of 
his life he abandoned himself to absinthe, and during 
these years wrote as good as nothing. The same 
thing may be said of Paul Verlaine and Charles 
Cros, from whom alcohol took away everything and 
gave nothing in return. P>alzac is said to have 
swallowed litres of coffee while writing “ 'Phe Human 
Comedy.” 

Sir Hknky ThompsonV. “ Heai/i hy Diki.” 

In Cassell's Magazim Dr, J. Dulberg, writing on a 
healthy diet, quotes the following list of daily diet 
containing the requisite amount of nutrition. The 
list was drawn up by Sir Henry Thompson:— 

I. Bread, seven to ten ounces. 2. l^utter, bacon, three 
tnees. 3. Uisli, cookerl, four to five ounces. 4. Meat, 
loked (including poultry, game, and for soups), seven or 
ghl ounces. 5. Kggs, two or three. 6. Rice, macaroni, oat- 
:eal, etc., four to live ounces. 7. Potatoes, cooked, four to 
X ounces. 8. Sugar, one ounce. 9. Green vegetables and 
s, four to six ounces. 10. Milk, tliree-quarter pint. II. 
Mineral salts, mostly included in foregoing lood, except .salts 
usetl in cookery and at tabic. 12. Water in lea, coffee, etc., 
about iliree to four j)ints. 
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Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., Aged 90. 

Who was personally congratulated by his Majesty ami decorated 
as a Commander of the Victorian Order on his 90th birthday. 









Interviews on* Topics of the Month. 

91 .-THE COMING PAGEANTS: MR. FRANK LASCELLES. 


Tins year will be full of [)ageanLs. Winehesler 
leads oft'in June with a ])a^eanl worthy of the his¬ 
toric glories of the ancient (.:i|iilal of JCngland. Mr. 
Frank R. Benson is the master of the revels. Oris- 
brooke and Romney ga\’e iis an earnest of what he 
could do last year. At Winchester he will not fail to 
risfe to the level of the great occasion. 

But in point of ninnhers, magnitude and ‘^ition 
the great J.onilon pageant of July will natura-ly pre¬ 
occupy public attention. 

Mr. Benson is the pageant master for M'inchester, 
Mr. Frank Lascelles is j)agcanl master for l.ondon, 
although the latter is perhaps more of a constitutional 
monarch than Mr, Benson. Mr. l.ascelles, together 
with Prof(*ssor (hnan, made a great success of the 
Oxford pageant last year. He has got sc ores of 
Professor Ojiians to assist him in London. 

Mr. Lasceiles holds his court in a subterranean 
* palace below the Snvoy Restaurant. Therc‘ lie meets 
his ministers, discusses jirogrammcs and gives 
audiences. 

^ He graciously received me last month and accepted 
the homage whicli 1 tendered, pledging myself 
to do my uttermost to serve him and help him to 
succeed in his gn;at (.rnprisc that of resurncting 
London’s past before the e)’es of the Londoners of 
to-day. 

Where?" I asked. 

“ Alas !" said Mr. Lasceiles, “ it is still in doiilit. 
We had hoped for the use of a lair liroad field or two 
in Regent’s Park. But the public must not be ex¬ 
cluded even tcmjiorariJy from the Royal Park, or any 
part thereof; not even for the pulilic’s good. Without 
an Act of l\Trliament R(!gi:iii’s l*ark or any other 
Royal Park is unavailable." 

“ Why not get an Act of ]:*arliament ? It might 
slip through as an unopposed measure.” 

“ I fear it might he opposed, and this Parliament, 
has other things to think of before passing laws to 
facilitate pageants. It is a great pity, for the range 
of choice is very limited. You si:e it Js absolutely 
essential we must have two things—sufficient open 
space on which to erect the grand stand and array 
our performers, and water. I would never imderlake 
to produce a pageant without water. In this iiageant 
we have several water sccaies.” 

“ What are your scenes ? ” 

“ We have twentyr of them, beginning with pre¬ 
historic liOnclon and ending with the Accession of 
Queen Victoria. It is not a pagtiant of all Kngland. 
It is a pageant of all I.ondon, and we are going to 
be-" 

“As ])arochial as LiM.ie Pedlinglon," 1 interjected. 

“Jf >yon like to put it that way, yes. rule 

putr“" 


“ Who are ‘ we ’ ? If you have not yet a.ssumed the 
Royal plural-’ 

“ Oh, dear, no ! ‘ We’ are the Historical Committee, 
of which Mr. Gomme is chairman, and Mr. Pat 
fieddes secretary. Twenty historians learned in one 
or other department of I.ondon’s history sit round a 
table and decide what ought to be represented.” 

“ And then you undertake to represent it ? ’’ 

“ 1 do so as often as I can. Hi.storians say what 
ought to l)e, and 1 decide wliat can be. Some scenes 
imj.)ortant historically cannot be effectively rejiresented 
dramatically. Remember a pageant is of necessity 
for the most part a dumb Show. Siieech, when the 
thjatre is so large and the performers aloru^ are 
10,000 strong-" 

“'Pen tiioiisand pageanuv;rs -for I must coin a 
word -where in Heaven’s narife are you going to get 
tfiem ? ” 

“ In (ireatcr l^ondon there are six or seven millions 
of inlialiitants. We shall get them there." 

“ But how ?•” 

“ By an aiipeal to the public through the regular 
nuinici])al channels. All llie mayors of London, witli 
llic JiOrd Mayor at ih(ar head, are helping to mak(‘ 
the pageant a succc*s.s. We sliall divide l.omlon into 
as many districts as there are scenes. 'Pwenty scenes, 
twenty districts to lie carved out of the IweiUy-seven 
boroughs, plus the Cil;. In each of these a town’s 
meeting'-will be summoned by the mayor, and as far 
as jiossible 500 or more jjageanteei ^ will be recruitcid 
in each district to take jiart in the scene in the pageant 
wliich IS related to tlieir partieular district." 

“What kind of jiageanteers do you want ?" 

“ Biddal)le folk of good presence who are keenly 
interested in the hi.story of the city in which they 
dwell. Men and women and young ptioj)!.: who will 
jirovide their own dresses, attend t'le rehearsals, and 
jierform in the pageant," * 

“ .\nJ you will get them ?" 

“ Yes, and as many more if we wanted them. We 
sliall have three committees in eacli division—Per¬ 
formers, l^ro[)erties, and Costume Committees. As 
al headquarters every scene has a coupk; of godfathers 
in ihe sluqie of historical experts of the period and a 
couple of godmothers in tlie shape of artists charged 
witli a special study of the dresses and surroundings 
of the period, so in every one of the twenty divisions 
there will* be three committees, each responsible for 
one department.” 

“ How long will the pageant last ? " 

“ Three hours of a summer afternoon." 

“ How many representations will there be ? " 

“ Seven. But there will be three full - dress 
rehearsals and one church parade on Sunday, so 
that tlie pageant covers eleven days.” 
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“ Wluil church ? ” 

“St. raul’s, of course. There is no other lu’t; 
enough, and St. Paurs is too small. How can wc 
crowd 10,000 pageanteers into a building that will 
only hold 5,000?*' 

“Make uniform compulsory on Sunday, and you 
will reduce your number.s to nianagealiie proportions. 
How are the churches ? ” 

“The Bishop of 1 London is heartily with us, and 
the Archbishop of ^Vestnu^stcr and the Rev. R. |. 
Campbell. We are to have a i)ageant Sunday, 
but the question of church parade in uniform lias not 
been raised." 

“How many will vour grand stand acconimo- 
date ? " 

“Twenty thousand jieople, at tick(;ts varying 
from 5s. to j£2 2s. But on the lliret* rehearsal 
days we propo.se to fill the seats witli tlic inmates 
of workhouses and public t:haritable institutions 
and with school children. 'rhen on Saturday 
afternoon we ])ro{)ose that the wdiole 10,000 
pageanteers should march in s[)lendid jirocessioii 
through the streets, whicdi the citizens w'ill be asked 
to decorate with tapt^stries. 'I’hat will be tlie pageant 
for the million. Tliink of the Emperor Claudius 
and St. Olaf, Harold and William the Comiueror, 
Richard Cceur de Lion and Dick ^VhittingtOit 
Richard 11 . and Wat 'J'ylcr, Crook-liacked Ri<*hard 
and Henry VII., Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
Elizabeth and Sir Francis Drake, William Shakespeare, 
Charles I., Oliver Oomwell, Charles II., (dtieen 
Anne, not to mention minor notables, defiling through 
the City on one July day. No l.ord Mayor’s Show' 
that has ever been dreamed of can he compared to 
it. And remember w’e shall have the very music that 
rang in the ears of the bygone generations. Our 
pagcant(?er.s wull be haliitcd in the very fashion of the 
time they re[>resent, and every groiii) will be a study 
in colour designed [)y the greatest living artists," 

“ But w here is tlu; money to come from ? " 

“Money to come from?" said Mr. Lascelles, 
“ We w'ant no money, save a fund for preliminary 
e.vpcnses, and a‘guarantee fund against accidents. 
We ex]jecL to make money, and hand over a hand¬ 
some sum to the King's Hospital Fund." 

“ Do the dresses cost much ?" 

“ No. In excejitional cases, pageanteers wdll spend 
money lavishly. At Oxford King Charles 1 . spent 
;^2oo on a suit of armour. But that wtis altogether 
out of the common. The dresses arc made accord¬ 
ing to approved pattern, at w'orking parties which 
contribute to civic camaraderie^ 

The following is a list of the scenes in the London 
pageant, as approved by the Historical Committee on 
January 27th :— 

List of Scenes. 

1. Scene in Prehistoric London. 

2. Roman London : entry of Emperor Claudius ; the 
fir»t Sea King Caruusius ; Sacrifice to Diana. 


3. Saxon London : Installalion by Augustine of 
Mellitiis, first Saxon Bishop of F.ondon. 

4. Danish l.ondon ; AlarCyrdom of St. Alpliegc; 
Viking attack on Loiulon bridge. 

5. The Norman Conquest : Harold’s Departure before 
Hastings Entry of William the Con([iieror ; Grant of 
C barter to the Bishop and Portreeve of Loiulon. 

6. Translation of tliu Bones of Edward the Confessor 
in Westminster Abbey by the Archbishop, Thomas h. 
Weekei. 

7. Departure of Cceiir de Lion for the Crusades ; 
John grants the Charter oonlirnving Alayoralty of the 
City. 

8. Feast to the Five Kings by Henry l*ieard, ex- 
Mavor of fonclon. 

y. Canterljury Pilgrims ; Richard H. and the Insur¬ 
rection of Wat ryler ; Pageant at (‘oronalion of 
Richard 11 . 

JO. Henry V.’s \ i(:torioiis return after Agincourt. 

11. Electiini of Richard 111 . at Crosby 11 all. 

12. lOnd of the Wars of the Roses : Great Tournament 
in honour of the marriage of Henry VI 1 . to Elizabeth of 
York. 

13. May Day Festivities : Water Pageant at Corona¬ 
tion of y\nne Bt»le> n. 

14. Latimer jireaching at Cro.ss before Edward 

V^I. and his Court. 

15. \'isit of Queen Elizabetli to Francis Drake on 
board the Golden Jiind after returning from the voyage 
round the world. 

16. State entry of James 1 . into London (Shake¬ 
speare and the actors in the procession). 

17. King Charles I. and his Queen in their barge ; 
Charles on liis w’ay to Whitehall on the morning of his 
execution ; Cromwell. 

18. 'Phe Restoration : K.eliirii of King Charles II. ; 
Scene in the Mall (St. Jameses Park) during his reign. 

ig. Procession for tran.sfer of Standards and Colours 
captured at Ramillies (Queen Anne). 

20. Anson’s Naval 1 Procession : waggons of treasunS ; 
Sceiu' in the Ring, now part of Rotten Row, in the time 
of (ieorge 111. 

21. i^arly Nineteenth Century (Nelson) 

22. f air in Hyde Park, 1837. 


NOTA BENE. 

In the ))n‘ss, l<» l)e puhlishcHl shortly. * 

PAGES FROM THE PAGEANT 
OF LONDON’S STORY. 

• With an inlrofluclory cha]iter on 

PAGEANTS IN GENERAL AND THE PAGEANT 
OF LONDON IN PARTICULAR. 

One S/il/ling, paper e<mTS ; or in cloth, with it/nstrations, 2J. 6 d. 

Every incident that is to be presented in the twenty scenes 
of the pageant will he described vividly and picturesquely by 
various writers in the twenty chapters of this liook. The whole 

Edited by W. T. STEAD, 

And published at Review of Reviews Publishing Office, 
39, Whitefriars Street, London, li.C. , 



Mr. Pearson's Horoscope and the “Times.” 


R eaders of the Revikw of reviews have a 
special reason for feeling interested in the 
selection of Mr. Pearson to .save the fortunes 
of the Times. For it was Mr. I'earson who was 
deputed by Sir George Newnes to act as manager of 
the Review ok Rkvif.w.s during the three months 
our partnership lasted. I sent Mr. Pearson to the 
United States to arrange for the publication of the 
Review of Review.s in America, and we worked 
together until he left me to found Pcarspn's Weekly. 
Since then he has offered me the sincerest form of 
flattery by plagiarising the 
form, scope and character 
of the Review of Re¬ 
views in the Jial>id Re- 
vieiVf which was at least 
rapid in its demise. 

Ten years and more 
ago I had Mr. Pearson’s 
horoscope cast by Mr. 

George Wilde, of 6, Cen¬ 
tral Street, Halilax, York¬ 
shire. He did not know 
his subject. He only knew 
that he was a male born 
at Wookey, near Wells, 
on February 24th, 1866. 

From these data he de¬ 
scribed Mr. Pearson’s 
character with great ac¬ 
curacy, indicated many of 
the leading incidents in 
his career, and prognos¬ 
ticated for him great 
success in his predestined 
vocation. Hence when 
Mr. Pearson was sud¬ 
denly pitchforked into 
Printing House Square 
as Deits ex machina to 
save tlie Times I naturally 
turned up his horoscope, 
and found to my regret 
that it had not been 
worked out later than 
1904. So I wrote to Mr. Wilde and asked him if 
he would fry his hand again. He had made such a 
good hit when he knew nothing about Mr. Pearson, 
he might reasonably have hesitated at risking his 
laurels by making another attempt. But Mr. Wilde 
is a good sportsman who never flinches from double 
or "quits. He set himself to work, and here is an 
abbreviated version of what Mr. Wilde finds written 
in the stars concerning the new managing director 
atid controller of the Times. One word of preliminary 
explanation may be ne.' tissary to readers unversed in 
astrological lore. Mr. Wilde writes :— 

nqroscope indicates what you will get, and the star- 


courses when you will get it—Mr. Pearson’s horoscope 
portrays riches, and the star-courses indicate the years when he 
will meet with considerable linancial success and prosperity. 
Thereftjre under such i)ropitious stars in their courses Mr. 
Pearson will more than treble whatever wealth he has acquired. 
May I protest against the notion which generally prevails that 
astrology is an occult subjf'ct only available to adepts ? Its rules 
and aphorisms can be easily understood by anybody of ordinary 
intelligence. 1 do not pretend that I can go into the det.ails o'" 
a person’s life. 1 could not, for instance, tell a person if he ha 
a partiality for slrijied ncf.klies, neither coiiKl I tell him when 
he is likely to purcl iase a horse or motor-car ; but 1 could tell a 
man which periods )f life would be successful and which would 

be the reverse. Thougii as- 
trology can indicate I he periods 
of prosperity and periods of 
adversity, it is not a fortune¬ 
teller according to popular 
notions, for though 1 pre¬ 
dicted estate and ’ricltcs in the 
horoscope of Mr. Pearson, I 
do not juelend lo indicate the 
‘'xact amount of his wealth or 
define tlie position of honour 
to which he will attain. I 
could not, for instance, have 
told him that he would he 
lionouretl by a call to authority 
in the rfffice of the Times, 

SlAK-COUkSKS. 

From 1907 to 1909 inclusive 
Mr, Pearson has had a succes¬ 
sion of most propitious Star 
Courses. Taking the old 
(d^aldoan time measure of 
every degree moved by the 
oarlli as one year of life, the 
following Star Cour.scs are 
(>|)erative at tliis period of his 
life 

Mercury Conjunction Venus. 
Sun (^luintile Uranus. 

Sun Quintile Mars. 

Moon Sextile Sun. 

Moon Sextile Venus. 

'riie Sun in gotxl aspect lo 
Mars brings much physical 
activity, arlvanccrnenl, and 
energy; H improves the vitality 
and indicates good health. 
This is a most desirable as- 
|)eet for physical achievements, 
for projects requiring nerve, 
executive power, decision. 
The Sun in gooa aspect to Uranus coincides with beneficial 
changes and journeys ; it brings business advancement, or 
increase of stipend. It has been known to bring about an 
eiitlire change in one’s business mode of life, and is an aspect 
which often coincides with a turning. Sometimes it brings 
promotion, influential positions and power. 

It will be seen that these aspects agree with the announce¬ 
ment that Mr. Pearson has acquired an influential position and 
power in connection with the Times, 

The good aspects of the Moon to Venus and Mercury from 
the spring to the middle months of 1907 indicated much activity ; 
especially in connection with literary work, business. The 
opposition of the Moon to Uranus in July and August meant 
some domestic annoyance ; there would be some opposition 
from some quarter. The good aspect of the Moon to Mercury 



\ihotograph hy\ \Ji, //. Mil/s. 

Mr. C. Arthur Pearson. 
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recurriiiK again in the autumn months of 1907 would again 
mean trtMnendoiis mental activity and success. 

The good aspect of the Moon to the Sun in January, 1908, 
indicates money and business gain, unusual pros|)erily, someliiiitrs 
a new cnterjirise and great increase of business. Its chief power 
seems to be connected with business success and promotion. 

The conjunction of Venus with Mercury often coincides with 
distinction in literature, music, art, journalism. It is tlur asiiet l 
of enjoyment and merry moods. Mr. Pearson, tJierefore, ought 
to be very happy as well as successful, for lhcs(‘ aspects make 
one almost jovial. 'I'his ?lsj>ecl lias been operative since 1907. 

Mr. Pearson’s j)rcsenl venture coincides with the mosi 
propitious Stars. Verily the “Stars in their Courses” are 
fighlingtfor him ! 1 can confidently preilict that liis efforts will 

be crowned with tremendous success, and the good aspects will 
prove operative for at least two 
years from the beginning of 
1908. These aspects may bring 
further honours, even titular 
honours. 

Through the middle months 
of 1908 there is a good asjjecl 
of the Moon to Mars and 
Saturn ; these arc as|)ects of 
much activity and industry. 

Things will go very success¬ 
fully, but not very smoothly in 
May and June. 

1910 will prove a very sue 
cessful and very active year 
because of the good aspects ol 
the Muon to the* Sun, Venus, 

Jupiter, and Mercury. I'he 
early and middle months 
should be unusually successful 
ones. ’Pile cross aspect of 
Uranus in April and May, 

1911, will prove troublesome 
in connection witli business ; 
there will be a <lisput.e, things 
will not go siru«)lhly. Put 
from August to ()ctol>er, 1911, 
under the good as|>ecls of the 
Uuminaries he will be extra¬ 
ordinarily successful. I'his is 
again the recurring aspect of 
prosperity, and as Mercury 
will be in good asjiect to 
Venus that will be n year of 
much mental activity, probably 
business expansion ; some lit¬ 
erary projiict will mean much 
credit and success, gin April, 

May, and June, also in Decem¬ 
ber, Mr. Pearson should take 
great care of himself. In the 
early months of 1912 the cross 
aspect of Neptune will prove 
troublesome, things will not go smoothly, and again it seems 
as if there will be some trouble wdlh a business transaction with 
a friend. Through the middle months right (ui to December 
there will be good aspects of the Moon to Meicury, Venus, 
and the Sun, which indicate.unusual success, much money gain. 
Indeed, the year 1912 will be an unusually active and successful 
one. 

Though the precetling aspects are of a most pro|)itious nature, 
and Mr. Pearson may again be very prominently before the 
public, and may again receive honours, I regret to say that 1913 
coincides with a cross aspect of Jupiter, which threatens a high 
expenditure or money loss; loss through friends, journeys, 
writings, or through litigation. I warn him to avoid heavy 
money commitments or speculative ventuies. The conjunction 
of the Moon with Mars in the middle inunths means that things 


will iu»l gi> smoothly : tin vill be a dispute, especially in 
June. It seems to me ilial llu dispute or annoyance is con¬ 
nected with a friend 01 frieiuls or in connection willi people in 
high positions. 

fn 1914 llu.!re will U* a good of \'erius to th<; Sun and 

Venus lo Mercury, .\gain alnujst proj)ili(»iis aspects of crcilit, 
unusual success, honours. Mr. iVrarsoii will be very mucli in 
evidence this year, and then' will be more ventures connected 
with literature, ]>rol>al)ly a journey ; but I miisl warn Mr. Pearson 
not to over-cxert himself and to lake great care of his Jieallh. 
In July and .August the ert>ss aspect of the Moon to Uranus 
will ])rove very troublesome. 

1915. Another year of iiiiuswal success and activity ; probably 
Ihcie will he new umhTlakings, large profits from his efl'orts. 
The aspect invariably coincides with ircmcndoiis literary energy 

and activity, and in the early 
months of 1915 there will 
be v(Ty good Lunar aspects 
which a 4 so indicate much 
activity and gain. In 1916 
tlie good aspevrts of the Moon 
to Mercury and the Sun 
indicate extraordinary success, 
mucli activity, ami Mr. ]*earson 
will l»e very mucli occiijiied, 
(;sj)e(ia]ly in connection with 
biisin<-ss extension. The extra¬ 
ordinary thing about this 
nativity is the conslaully re- 
eiirring proj)ilious Lunar as¬ 
pects ol I’romitiors, which 
mean that liis success is alw^uys 
extraordinary. 

'[’li(t Lunar aspects in 1917 
in the early months include 
a good as|)(:ct of the Moon to 
V'enu.s and the Sun ; more 
aspects of prosperity, much 
activity, and a good deal of 
enj<.>yinent. 

In 1921 there will be another 
adverse aspect of Jupiter, which 
again threatens to drain Mr. 
l\:aison’s financial resources; 
again lu^ will need to lake great 
care of his health. 

In 1922 there will be most 
jiropiiious aspects for success, 
Imnoiirs, credit. Mr. Pearson 
will be very much before the 
imblic at this period, and it 
looks as if there w^ould be a 
change, or sfime new project 
or advancement. Mr. Pear¬ 
son will be tremendously in 
harness and extraordinarily 
successful. 

Indeed, in 1925 and 1926 
Mr. Pearson will also be very mucli occupied and very suc¬ 
cessful ; but I have now to warn him of an adverse period, 
a pericjfl of much danger. It is from 1927 lo 1928, when he 
has lo fear accidents, serious hurls. lie will also have 
much trouble from employees; it looks as if ho would be 
menaced by an employee, who will prove most unruly, most 
malicious. 

In 1930 Mr. Pearson will have adverse aspects. He ,;|^11 
suffer somewhat in health, there will be some debility. 
The aspects will lower the vitality, and I am sorry to say 
that in 1931 Mr, Pearson has again to fear accidents and 
hurts ; journeys will be attended with danger, and again 
there will be trouble from employees. 



Hy pennission of t/ie proprietors: 0/ “ Punch 


“ Express ” Speed. 

Ms. C. Arthur Pfsarson (new iiianai;in^ director of the Titncs)i */*ll 
make him hum ! ** 


Geo. Wiloe. 




CoRRENT History in Caricature.; 



‘O wad some power the g^iftie pie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.”—B urns. 









FOREIGN AND COLONIAL TRADE. 

Imperil . 

/po7. 

£ 

141,000.000 . 

Increase /po/ 
aver tpo6, 

£ 

30,000,000 

Brlllth Exporit .... 

420,000,000 . 

00,000.000 

Rt’ixporli . 

02,000,000 . 

7JM0,000 


£1,104.000,000 

£K.000,000 

export! of Brltlih \ 
Manurieturti j 

£342,000,000 

£37,000.000 




/ l^fwtminstrr Ca ] 


Our Foreign Trade. 


Tarm'f RiiKOi^.MEKS : “ Well, one consol.iiion f n ii.' —Home Trade’s not so good as the 

h orcigri ^J r.ichi.” 


A CLEVER CARTOON ON THE AMERICAN PANIC. 


w 




l^ehchpaltvr, J 


[ZniTch. 


Casseirs Magnzbie for January 
publishes as its first paper an illus¬ 
trated article entitled “ My Favour¬ 
ite Cartoon.” In this the various 
. eminent persons who have been the 
victims of caricaturists specify the 
caricature of themselves they liked 
S best, which is reproduced in order 
that the reader may form his 
^ oj^ion as to how far their judg- 
is correct. Among those who 
i Tbave specified their Javourite car- 
are Sir Edward Clarke, 
I’flfr. Cliflbrd, Mr. Wyndbam, Mr. 
^^dKenna, Mr I.ewis Harcourt, 
v ^J^fhert Cjladston*., Mr. Will 
Fowler, and Mr. 







[Berlin. 

Dmbe Europa and Stars and Stripes. 

Europe, is getting ularmed because Atiierica i« drawing off so much gjld from her, and inly 
ing back shiploads of those who lave been thrown out of work by the financial crisis ill thtt 
World. ^ V; i 
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Melbourne /’uuch.] 

The Tariff and the Labour Party in Australia. * v. 

SiK William Lynk: '* See how he loves me. Why, the Ass will follow me anywhere with this 
, in my lirinrl ! ^' 
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Lusitge BUtter.l 

Kipling:*s Peace Prize. 

The German cartoon conveys a sarcastic in- 
|uiry whether it was because Mr. Kipling tiad so 
iften insulted Germany that Norway had given 
kim a Nobi:l Peace Prise. 
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Ae /\tre. | 

The Trust Bird, perched on a Sky-scraper, has just exploded* 

Another lime, the President thinks, he will keep at a distance. 
















p.f !' iikn'Object Lesson for Us. 

Evans : " NowJf I could duck 
InBiMie ^mma CtoaJ 1 could save souie ton 
iuid nemo otboT' thiiigi Uko qpol 


The Modem Ari^onsnts. 

They suU in ^uest cf ||ol4sn fleece. 


IMinneuiMUs. 

Ail Lo(dcS PencefnL ^ 


















Tttfi Review of Reviews. 
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Freedom of the Press in Persia—A Sample of one of the Caricatures. - 

Since tlic cjrantirjj;^ of u ( lonslitwiion in Persia a number of native papers have appeart't), some of iliein very well wrilleii and 
il lustra led. A correspondent kindly staids me one sucii paper coiiuiininsr (.arloons, one oi whieli F lepOKliua*. ll <!eals with the 
Morocco question. Piance is represented as tryint; to subdue Morocco ; JCnj»land, with a clnickle, ]>oints to Ids muzzled do}^ 
(Egyjjt), and Germany, in llie l>aek,L;round, watclies tlie course ol events. 
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Morvhi^: I. mdt r,'\ 

Lord Curzon's Doormat. 

rThftre is a suspicion dial Lord Cui/on i.s not an orthodo.v 'J'ariflT 
RefonrxM*, and ibr Piotacti.udsls iti the fd' (. on-injons an* aiixiom to 

rid the Lower lJous<'. of hh preset-'and to plao: liiiu in ihe nutional 
lumber morn- In flits tnoveincnt di. intei'est.s of Ireland arc not only not 
CUn&ulted, bur ignored, j 


Ifttrrrtnfiofiiil SyndicateJ] fHaltimorc. 

What may happen very soon. 

Unctj.': Sam : “ Hello ! It docs nic. good to hear the sound of your voice,’ 
[Tlic new Transaiiantic telephone is expected to be in operation in 





















f Berlin. 

The British Queen and her Cats. 


Our Qiicen ran-ly av'penry; in a caitoon. Tii this (.’uniiiau pa^M;: rcfertana- 
is ju.ide to Her Majivay's fondness for cuts, but one is .said to Uv. an ni;ly 
uniiiial called “ Tlu* 'rijiies.” 





S\h,l.Kf>aher, 1 [Zurich. 

The Unhappy Patient. 


(..ierniariy lias .araici ly rcrovi rc«l tVnni ini*. opeialion when a seowd is 
deeiiieil neecsiai y —lai reitienco to the lleriin seand.ils). 



Fmm the Cain* Purn h.] 


A Curious Egyptian View of International Politics. 

John Bull: I am absolme master of the Seas and Sovereign of all lands ; and all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the B'ast and West aie .submissive to me.’* 

Jai'AN (talking to America); May Wasliington’s bones be .sanctified; without him you would 
still be Trawling among those vile insects.” 

Amkrica : *■ I beg Him who has given me my liberty to .strew under the feet of this giant, wliere- 
ever he passes, as many Washingtons as he deserves, to pull down his pride.” 



G/fi'h/ichtrr, ] 

The Tsar and the Shah; or, the 
meeting of Twin Souls. 
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Leading Articles in The Reviews. 


THE MENACE OP AWAKENED ASIA. 

Serious Warnings from Various Soukcks. 

The Fortnightly Review opens with an anicic, 
signed “Viator,” entitled “Asia contra Mundimi.” 
The writer says that J^earson’s “ National Life and 
Character,” which, when it appeared, was condemned 
as mere pessimism, is now [iroved to have been pure 
prophecy. His tlieory as to the inevitable fall and 
decay ot white civili.sation shook the sclf-confidcnre 
of the white races, and dcjirived them of their al)^o 
lute sense of assured superiority. As white self- 
consciousness was shaken Asiatic self-consciousness 
came into being. The effect was like tlie first 
moment when the trainer’s glance flinches licfore the 
eye of a tiger. Viator then passes in review tlu! 
various ([uestions that have been raised between 
Asiatics and Europeans in Africa, Australia, and 
America. He says that the Japanese — 

have (lone all of which llu? aiillior of “Nalional Life and 
Character,” in his most dariiiL; dicanis, tluMiL^ht an Asiatic 
people capable. riu.'y have proverl beyonfl all debate tlie 
immense potentialities of the Asiatic renaissance foi war, 
industry, eolonisalioii, ii(.‘a-[)t)\vc.r aii<I thoiujlit. Vet iht^y are 
still excluded from the furhls of settiement into wAich are hedy 
adniillcd the Jews, wlii> are lidois in ilie l\iissia vaiiniiiyihed by 
Japan. Anri tliey are excluded Isy the races wlu) claim most 
virtuously the open door in llu; I‘'ar Ivast. 

He reminds us of Mountstuart lilphinstone's warn¬ 
ing, that however profoundly the Indian races in ly be 
divided among each other, they might one day be 
united by the sense of a cotnrnon separation from 
ourselves, 'riiey must either have etjuality in the 
white sphere or monopoly in thtnr own. Already 
Asiatics numlier 800 millions of i)eof)le, and as yet 
they have been organised purely upon an agricultural 
basis : — 

I.ct the sense of the common bse sU'adily an<l 

dominate; let it be asserted that lliere shall be white men’s 
countries in <wery other continent, but llial l>rown miui an<l 
yellow men, no matter how much lliey increase or how far they 
progress, shall never have any eoimtries but their (»\\ n ; let the 
conception Asia lon/ra mufidiim gra<lually arowsi: all its races 
for a colossal criis-n.le ; let Japan be invoked by (dnna as a 
leader and by Tiulia as a lil)eiator ; and let the black races fed 
that the while man is like to be swept back at last ; and then 
indeed the strangest drt*ains of the ccli[)se and extinction of 
Western civilisation might come line. 

“A pRoiu.KM OF Like and Dkaiu.” 

Dr. Dillon in the Contemporary sounds the same 
alarmist note. He says : - 

The keynote of tlic situation is this : nil Asia is awakening to 
a sense of its lights and of its wrongs, and to c«)nsciousness 
of its might and of oilier nations’ weak points. And ilie 
Japanese are the natural leaders of the new inovomenl, which 
IS to the full as respectable, as just and as likely to succeed as 
were any of the non-religious movements whidi mark epochs in 
European progress. For Europe in general and for Great 
Britain in narticular this impending miheaval is fraught with 
danger of the gravest kind. But danger lurks everywhere, and 
nowhere is it quite identical with disaster. Careful statesman¬ 
ship may work wonders, especially in a contest with adversaries 
^ wdio have their own difficulties to contend with. 


I foresee clearly an attempt--perhaps a successful attempt— 
on the part of Jai>an to warn the “ superior ” races of the glol>e 
off Korea, China and otlu'r extensive districts of (he Far F.ast, 
with their own consent, when the time comes to renew and 
nuKiify the commercial trenti<?s w'hich are now in force between 
themselves and other nations. 

The problem is one of life .and death—a veritable Sphinx 
tjueslion—to those most lu'arly concerned. The Japs or the 
Hindoos arc by no means inferio** peoj.)!es. 'riiey happen (o be 
formidable eonipetilors and successful trade rivals, and are 
likely to beat the ‘‘while” man in the struggle. That is the 
essence of llie malter. 1'herefore the v(?rnie has been changed : 
instead of the ludd of commerce, the sphere of diplomacy has 
been chosen for (he struggle, 'I'lie next transfci -'-if tlicre be 
one -may carry the combatants to the battlefield. 


THE JAPANESE IN KOREA. 

Couxr Okuma’s Version. 

In the Piuific Era for Jamiary Count Okuma, who 
appears to be somewhat of an enfant ferrihle among 
the Japanese, writes an article, in wdiicii he gives 
the world wliat he calls a “ History of the ICorean 
Question.'’ Count Okurn i is tilled with ama/ement 
at the moJeration of the Jayianese in Korea. When 
they at last took o\ cr the whole control of the country 
he declares that their action met witli universal 
approval :— 

Kvi-iywhere, the weak coirnnind the comjiassion of men, 
Tiitt altitude v.>l the outside woild toward Korea was :iii t-xcep- 
linii. Instead of sympathising with weak Kohm, it seemed that 
the is-oild's moral supyKU L wui w iili Ni|i|>rin, who was decidedly 
the si.oiiger of rue iWi>. 

This was pt^rhaps not to be wondered at, cotisirler- 
ing the wickedness of the Koreans. Never was there 
a case in which it is so clearly proved that th«" Iamb 
trouliled the waters of tin; wolf. Count Okuma 
says :— 

The Koreans have forgotten lluanscdvcs and proved foolhardy 
and insincere. Inste.ul t'f appuaaating the good tilings done for 
them, they have in their ignorance and obstinacy violated the 
convention which they signed placing themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of the Nip|>on (h)Vci nmeiU. 

'[’he Count recognises that Japan is now respon¬ 
sible for the good government of the country, and 
praises Mai(iui*s Ito, who, he says, “ has made a 
special study of the British policies in Egypt and the 
nitThods of laird Cromer ” : — 

The police, the ailministralivc maeliinery in every depart¬ 
ment, education.these arc really the vital questions that ought 

to engage the thoughts of men who atldress themselves to the 
soluiioii of the Korean question. And in all matters and details 
of Korean adminisiration, the Resident General (Marquis Ito), 
I am happy to say, lias the power of saying, “ Go to the right,” 
or “Go to the h?fl.” lie has the power of carrying out such 
command without misgiving. Korea is in the palm of his 
liand. 

How ought he to use this power? If he followed 
the example of Lord Cromer he would certainly 
reform many things which at present disgrace the 
administration of Japan in Korea. Count Okuuia 
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.sugge.sts, however, not so imieli a domestic reform as 
a repudiation by Japan of all treaty limits wliidi 
secure to foreigners tlie open door of Korea He 
' says :— 

■ ''*■? 4“' "''"'^''■■’‘'"'1 "f die Ireaticsenleri'.l inlo 

♦r!.n Tl.e inrijoriiy of such 

Utaties have .'xiHrcd by hinibition, Inil there sliH remaiii a few 

tnattei that shoiil.l claim an immediate attention. The adittsl- 
mcn ol this matter will bear many a liapiw fruit. 'J'he settle¬ 
ment of the eiisloms tard) is .mt^of them, lint as lonj' as Korea 
lias Its troidy olditjalions and iiiiderstandin;; with other I’owers 
M an Indepciident J’ower, the imiliiation of ciisloms tarilf 
twtwecn Korea and .\ip|Kin eannot be broimlit al a; niihom 
the co-operalion ami consent ol its treaty I’oweis. .^,oreo\•er 

impossible, inasmecli as Korea 
has lost he power ol eoiiehidino siieh treaties as an indei.eiident 
State, whieh it no longer is. Wnh all that, the aeltiid exi .ienee 
0» such tiealies m toiee eompels the niainlenante of the fiction 

Jonj, .IS they are j.ermilled to exist. 'J lie order of the day 
therefore, is to nulldy the provisions of Korean treatie.s, ami 

ajSv treaties of \ippon with 

diflltrent foreiir,, | owers. J here may arise some diflieiilties in 
carryin!>: tins into effeel. oimcmucs m 

No doubt some dilliculties may arise, and pciltaiis 
on Inc whole Jajian would do well to let tlicsc sln-n- 
ing dogs lie. .^ 

fill'; Orniik .Situ-; oi' iinc MKjiyi, 

The other side of die nttxlal is presented hv .Mr 
Macken/ie in tlte I'clntiary ,SV///,4tr S/ram/. “ Tan;in ” 
says Mr. iMackcn/ic, ‘Svithin the past lour vtyns'has 
secured entry to Koreti under the plea of fnend.sliin 
making solemn ])roiui.it!s to maintain the indepen-' 

rlent.e of the 
country, and 
having sceured 
entry, sin.- has 
destroyed its 
independenee, 
dethroned the 
I'anjieror, and 
eslahlishttd a 
system of ty¬ 
ranny, rohhery 
and cruel in¬ 
justice. 'J’lie.se 
a r e h a r d 
'f'irds: let the 
facts suiiport 

Ihetii.’- 

A Japtinese 
iicwspaperpro- 
' laims, “ .\sia 
(or the Asiatics, 

■'u d Kiirf.|ie 
•ur the liuro- 
|K;ans,” is ilie 
law of nature. 

(n Korea the 
Jajiane.se are 

OUStinfT 



Knglish and oppressing the Chri.stians. Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie says ;— ^ 

Here we have a case of a strong r.ace presshm a weak one of 
ri!r?c*'mpully liecoiijinir 

*inr,:-i7£ 


ONE CRYING LACK IN INDIA. 

Mie Saint Sjnch contributes to the Indian fVor/d 

IVbil' Tl''^ l«4»ur entitled “'J’he 

Mhile Hotise in America and India.” He points out 

TT V f becoming the IVesident of the 

Uiiled States acts as a constant and abiding stimulus 

of »•'*■ American youth: and he 
leg.mls this as in very great measure the secret of 
Ameitcjin succes.s. He asks the jjertinent (juestion— 

avva^v:!- the^\•|nte House which 

awaits your j)U|)!]s ? :_ 

•n mer'lf l-'te.itial goa.l- for ,ho 

. 1 . 1 1 I t ol l.K t, mipotem, will,out a *• While .1 louse ”? Is „oi 

mill r''’ House ”V Of (I,,. 

niillioiis ol JuipiTs that have gnuluate-l fiomvour piiiiiary schools 
U.W .any wee mspheil hy •• the ^M,ile Ho.Je ” t pm £ 
then- hai(lc.st c||,,rts - how many in the <I mL- nn i‘ i 

a t , W inle liotise looming „„ ,],e „f f„„„pJ: 

tile emlilem m white marhle of the highest rank in the land v 
More thanninety per cent, of Indian selioolboys never c.yn 

as'jetiv eder "'hi'n’r' “ “m"th-eitlier 

.p, •’“ > Herks n .1 (.overnmcnl o((,ce or a salesman in a store 

e,' aKy.iys do they eoiigraiiilate iheiiiseives il fortune 

lavours them wilv even stieli a piltariee. ciuine 

Ulim IS “the While House” of the rest? .Some of them 

iari'u ’ dm (Government Seere- 

li' • I ■ relnnc “o1"'"-'’ diopkeepers, husiness 
ti.t.ii, i iinh.rnl... Once in a while the Government bestows 

iilion one an J'.xira Assistant t ommis.sionership. 


.Eastern SArfd^.. . 

! •I'*'h.tl. 

The Saviour oi Marrhuria,” 

oHi orSoutl.t”i 

S^btiria,, nmv pro.et'ds- lo txn'oir ihc cohhh v* 
exclusive Lenctit. 


The American Crisis. 

In the Cornhill for February, Mr.*HartIey Wiihons 
wiites wittily and caustically concerning the late crisis 

Ht! snys ;— 

Jhe whole Ameru:.an hanking yMeni wcM inlo a stale of 
Mipor.ary rlefault Jhe whole maehinery of exchange broke 
down delaults and reeeiv,.rshi,..s were rife all over the country 
and the United .States relapsed into a condition cf cconomk 
oavs.gery, such as existed in the days when banking was not 
Now we barn that llie American banks have had .a very 
imisperoiH ha /-year and are exi.ecleil to declare liigli divider.,Is’^ 

I ms profilalde lesull of general default is a pleading finishing 

Seas.'' i" -uuny of its 

The crisis afforded a “ remarkable and very gralifv- 
m.g demonstration of London’s power and predomi¬ 
nance m the international money market." 

In the Moniid for January M. Neufehotz de lassv 
>d."’hich he explains the 
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SOCIALISM: PRO AND CON. 

A Cl.AKlUN (^ALL HY WaFTER CnANK. 

Mr. Walter Crank writes on Socialism and Art 
in the January InteniafionaL Part of his article is in 
praise and explanation of the Arts and Crafts Exhibi¬ 
tion, and part is a dithyrambic prophecy of the 
Socialistic future. He says :— 

AFmjvc the (iiii of the inflrket, iiini the confusion of poliiiciil 
tongues, a clarion call is heard, and llirough the darkness breraks 
a new dawn. 

The Socialist ideal comes, scattering the clouds of pessimism 
and decadence which have lain heavily on the spirit of modern 
art. 

Transfigured in thal new ligiit, may wc not s(rtr a recreatetl 
earth, her children set free from the bondage of gold wliclher of 
spirit or of body—the race of man entering into ils inliciilaiua^ at 
last, having trimnphi?(l over the worst and most insidious of all 
the despotisms thal liavc ever dominated the earlh -(;a|)it:dism. 

Then undm ihe colli'ciive control of the means of cxislence, 
when none shall be crippled or stunU^d by want, or degraded by 
forced or unhealthy labour, w'hat a different life it vviii mean to 
the people. 

The whole noxious and scjualid broofi of vices and crimes eon- 
neclcd with tin* individual possession of riches, or the desire for 
them, or the want r»f them, l.>eing swept away, wc may V^egiii to 
understand the jiossil)ililies of life upon this earth, in so far as 
they may be in the collective power of man. Willi all the 
resources of science, and the potential glories of'art in our liatids, 
with unprecedtmted coiArol (Oer the forces t)f naliire, and in lull 
knowlc<lge of lh(‘ essentials of health, these being all declicated 
to the service of the whole c^immunity, who would thus be in 
pos.session of the elements and materials for a full and hajiiiy 
human life, surely wc shall find a new and abundant inspiration 
for art, and e<.>nstanl social use and demand for its |)oweis. 

In depicting the story of man, and the drama of life ; in great 
pul>lic movements ; in commemoration of the past, in the educa¬ 
tion of the ]iresent ; in the atlorning of domeslie and jmblic 
buildings and places ; in the accompaniments of giea! festivals, 
processions and cc-le]>rations—in such directions, surely, wesliall 
find the wiihst jms'^iblc held for liie exercise of all the capacities 
of art- archiltaaun', painting, sciiljUiire and the arts of <lesign 
anil handicraft, with music and poesy—as in the fulness of com¬ 
munal life we shall p^'^ssess the materials f(.)r l)uilding and main¬ 
taining fair cities, and dwelling-places sur|)assing in beauty any¬ 
thing that the history of the world has ever yet recorded, sincir 
their foundations will rest upon the welfare of the wliole people. 

M R . R r. A TC11 IT) R1)’S R V. F• F ,V . 

In the Fa^it*ro Mr. Robert Rlatrhford 

replie.s to Dr. Crozier’s challenge in the last number 
of the Fo?iJii^htly Rcinnu as follow s .— 

Firstly : that I knew' all alauil his theory of “economic ju.s- 
ticc ** twenty years ago. Secondly: tliat I slated the theory 
fully and frankly in “ llritain for the Jbitish.” Thirdly : that 
“ economic justice is imj>ossible because no man can express 
the value of a human act in terms of wealth, Fourtldy : that 
“economic justice’' is not <h‘siral>le for lire genius because 
happiness does not tlejrcnd upon wealth, but upon goodness. 
Fifthly: llial “economic fustice’’ i^ uot desirable for the 
commonwcalth,^^ljccausc a rich man soon becimu s a master ; and 
because the capitalist system in a new' form would .scioi’ bring 
back the old evils. Sixthly : a .system that only changes the 
masters is not as good as a system which liberates the slaves. 
Seventhly : Dr. Crozier’s plan would not abolish poverty, nor 
ignorance, nor wav, nor class distinctions. Fightldy; Dr. 
Croziei makes a filial mistake in ignoring the right of the people 
lo decline the services of the genius if they do not agree to his 
terms. Lastly : Socialism would not pander to the pride and 
^ the greed of a few, at the cost of the misery and subjection of 
t the many ; but >vould ensure the essentials of a healthy and 
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A Sort ok” SociALisr Prookammk 
I n the Grand Magazine for February Mr. H. G. 
Wells sets forth in his penultimate article a sort of 
programme of Constructive Socialism, as follows :— 

First, the constructive Socialist lias to do whatever lies in his 
power towards the enrichment of the Socialist idea. He has to 
give whatever gifts he has as artist, as writer, as maker of any 
sort to increasing and refining the coiu:«;plion of civilised life. 
ITc has to eml)ody and make real the State and the City. 

Secondly, Constructive Socialism in every country must direct 
its energies and atLciilion to political reform, to the scien¬ 
tific: reconstruction of our representative and administrative 
machinery so as to give power and real expression lo the develop¬ 
ing colli'ctivc mind of llie community. 

'riiirdly, the constructive SocialLt sets liimsolf to forward the 
resumption of the land by Ihc^ community l>y increased public 
control, by taxation, by death duties, l)y purchase, and by 
partially comjiensated confiscation as circumstances may render 
advisable, and so to make the nuinicipality the sole landlord in 
the reorganised world. 

Tliere are four distinct systems ol public service which 
could v(*ry convoiiieiuly bo organised under collective ownership 
and control now, and each can be attacked independently of the 
others. TIktc is, first, the need of public educational 
machinery to enlarge learning and sustain philosophical and 
literary work. 

.Second, lliero is tlie need and ojiportunity of organising liie 
whole community in relation to health, the collectiVe develop- 
meni of hospitals, imylical aid, ])ublic .sanitation, child welfare, 
into one great loyal and efficient puldit. service. 

A third systian of interest- upon which practical work may be 
done at the present time lies in the comph'x interdependent 
developments of transit and housing, (|uesiiuns that lock up 
inextricably with the j)robl<'m of repianning our local govern¬ 
ment areas. <\)lleclivc control, collective inanageiiicnt and so 
on to collective enier|)iise and ownership and development of 
building land, housirs, railways, tramways and omnibuses give 
tlie only w-ay of escape from an endless ririlling entanglement 
fTiid congestion of our mobile modern populatitin. 

I'fie fourth (.Icparfmcnt of economic activity in which col- 
h'ctivism is developing, and in whii ii the. constructive Socialist 
will find cnortubus scope for work, is in couiicclion with the 
more generalised forms of j>ublic trading, and especially with 
the piauiiiction, handling, and siip|)ly of food and minerals. 

An Enic.mv’s Fancy Ihu)(;RA:MME. 

Mr. H. W. Hoarc contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century the follow ing fancy sketch of Socialism in the 
saddle in an article entitled “ The Impotence of 
Socialism ” : — 

It may b« conviuiient at this point to give a list of the main 
enactments and changes whii.h would ])iesum:d)ly herald the 
declaration of the “ Co-operative Coiimionwcallli.” 

(T) 'riie abolition of iJio Monarchy. 

(2) 'fhe aliolition of our Second Cdiamber. 

The disintegration of the lihnpirc and abandonment ol 

India. 

(4) The repudiation of the National Del>t. 

(5) The cancellation of ail financial contracts, whether in 
respect of land-rents, mortgages, royalties, debenture bonds, 01 
stocks and shares. The vast sums \vhich have been invested out 
ot their savings by the w'orking classes would thus at. once be 
confiscated and their V^diinlary Societies dissolved. 

(6) The disbanding of the Regular Army in favour of a 
Citizen Army. 

(7) The disendowment of all endowed bodies. 

(8) The revocation or reconsideration of the huvs afiectin^ 
marriage, property, inheritance, and testamentary powers. 

(9) The su|?pression of tlie indopondence of the Press. 

(10) Universal adult sutfrage. 

(11) Parliaments lo be dissolved and re-elected at short 
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;i2) Appointments to the judiciary to l.>c made elective, 
f; Now the first difificulty which pres(‘nts itself with regard to 
; this political and social transformation is a practical one— 
f*ntimely, the difficulty of cffcctincj^ it. 'fheorists nut) talk as lliey 
( please about “ economic ex|)ropriiUion/' hut ilic plain fact is 

■ that ;lie socialistic schcine is a scheme of, dishonesty, robbery, 
and plunder, on a colossal scale. 

TiiJ*: ICxAMri.t: uk Pkku. 

In the Afaj^azwr of Comniacc Feltruary Mr. W. 
Breffit gives us a business matvs view of Socialism, 

■ pointing out a few things tiiat Socialists ignore, 
and clinching his moral liy tlie fate of iV-ru. 'inhere 

■ private ownershij) was unknown ; compctilioii had no 
existence; the State owned everything, directed 
everything, fegulated everythitig : in short, the whole 
routine of life was rigorously prescribed by law. 'The 

'people were never emj)lov<‘d on works pernicious to 
i their health ; th(’y were never the victims of public or 
private extortion, or, in tlit? new mode? of exjtression, 
?;exploitcd or sweated. Thtar necessities were care¬ 
fully watched over: the refinement of legislation was 
Carried to an amazing degree ; iliey had no money, 
could follow no craft, engage in no labour, no anuise- 
ment, except as law prescribed. By their com[)ulsory 
occupation they were prevented from the three great 
evils of idleness, vice, and want 'J’he result of it 
all was that when it came into contact with the 
Spaniard, a man of a ruder, stronger type of civilisa¬ 
tion, it crumbled awav into dust. But Mr. Breffit 
forgets that because a lion occasionally eats a man the 
brute does not jirove its suiieriority to a human being. 


philoso])hical and economic conceptions fundamental 
in contemporary Socialism :— 

The result is, the writer thinks, to show that these concep¬ 
tions are vitiated by a radical misinterpretalinn of facts, and 
cannot, therefore, be profitably used as instruments of social 
reform. 'J'hal reform depemis upon what are, in his opinion, 
Ollier and sounder political conceptions arising out of the rcla* 
tion of the Christian religion to industrial problems. 

The Qiiarfcr/y Rannv has an article entitled “ The 
Right to Work.’* It ought properly to be described, 
according to the Quarttrly Reviewer, “The Right to 
Wages.” After discussing the question at length, and 
giving some interesting particulars concerning the 
attempts to recognise the right to work in France 
and eisiiwhere, the Reviewer concludes by saying :— 

osl rich men have brains as well as cheque-books, and it is 
their duty to think out for themselves how they can best spend 
their money so as to benefit their fellow-men. They will doubt- 
If'ss make blunders, and have to retrace their steps. But the 
blunders will be less serious and more curable than they would 
].)e if the Slate, with its M'h(»lesale, mechanical, impersonal 
methods, were to try to do what can only be effectively done 
under the guidance of individca'i llioiight, under the inspiration 
of liiiman sympathy. 

Reference is akso made to the French law on the 
subject. Tlte Quarterly Reviewer sums up by 
declaring that— 

to the general pnnci]ile of an eight hour^’ day for miners there 
is no objection cAeu on llu- j)art of coal-owners. But the 
(Nonomic consequences of the compuls<)ry limitation of—not 
eight hours' labour, but eight hours underground, which may 
mean only six iioiirs’ labour, or even less—are loo serious to be 
ignored at the mere demand of the labourists. 

An AbTERNATIVi-, pTUKiKAMME. 


Thk Fa m ,a cues of Sociai.ism. 

The Edinburgh Rerit^o devotes a long article to the 
fallacies of Socialism, chiefly taking as its text Mr. 
Kirkup’s books on Socialistn. 'J'he Rade7o (|uotes 
as a warning the following passage from Professor 
Petrie’s “Janus in Modern Life ” : — 

The one movement which grew steadily as Rome declinctl, 
and whicJi was inlimaudy connected with evt-ry singe of that 
decline, w*as tiro coin|»ulsi(.ui of labour and the iiiaintcManoe of 
the wastrel as a biir<len on society. It was that which pulled 
down the greatest political organi'sm, Ijy the crushing of initiative 
and character, and by the siea<ly drain on all forms of wealth. 
The free Goth was tlu? welcome deliverer from sucial boixlagc. 

Writing of the programme of the I.L.P., the Re¬ 
viewer asks 

■ v How is it possible that a ]K)liiical party, prejuimably thinking 
they are practical men, can ])n)pose a programme of such 
blatant absurdity? Supposing for an instant that such a pro- 
igraHitne could be realised, where would be the incentive to 
work? Why should anvone put Idrnself ou; f.f> earn money 
Which will immediately be taken from him? Where would 
liberty come in ? I'hal section of the population which was 
jabovc university age lait l)t low i»en.sioii age wouhl liavc to \v(Jik 
ihot only to maintain itself, but to maintain the entire remainder 
of the poj)ulatioii in addition. Wcalilj greatly diminislied, 
t^ation multlpiied :o an incredilde degree, tieedum extinct, 
#here would be the jo) of Soci alism would be quite 

ipinworkablo, very irichr iciit, and, above all, it would be 
d^ructivc tv» indivicual liberty. 

v'Mr. Hakluyt Egc]\;.}n discusses Socialism and 
the Church Quarierly Rautw. He*con- 
to an examination of the more important 


Mr. Masterman, M.^., writing in the Albany 
Rrrmv on Causes anc- Cures of l^ovcrty, with special 
reference to VVT^st Ham, says even if Socialism were 
a cure it could not lie applied in this generation. 
He therefore indicates some of the changes which 
miglii give hope towards betterment:— 

1. Active campaign against insanitary and uninhabitable 
Jiouscs willi a view to lifting iJic still resistant lorces of decency 
and thrift from the infection of their squalor. 

2. I’lie organisation of casual and irregular labour, especially 
in the new' d(.)ck scheme, by the selection of a permanent class 
of regular workers from llie present crowd of superfluous labour, 

3. The fixing of a minimum rate of wage? by mean.s of Stale- 
devised Wages Boards in certain scheduled trades, by which the 
standard of remuneration may at least be raised to the level of 
tlie best ernployi'rs. 

4. The attempt at draining ilie abyss by (i) providing un- 
eniph)yed work of a rough, unskilled chaiactcr of a sufficiently 
severe slaiidarrl of energy, as far as possible to regular applicants ; 
(2) a large scheme of migration and emigration of .superfluous 
casual labour to the colonics or other parts of England ; (3) a 
land colony devised to form' a channel by which a certain 
number of the unemployed may l>c restored to the land. 

5. The full working of the Medical Inspectjpn of School 
Children anid the Underfed Children’s Bill, by which the manu¬ 
facture of the unemployed may be checked at its source ; with 
the addition also of some large schemes of apprenticeship and 
education designed to raise the boys and girls from drifting 
persistently into the ranks of low-paid, unskilled labour. 


A T*APER of interest to all students of religion is 
Mr. Abraham’s essays in the Jmdsh Quarterly Review 
on “ Some Rabbinic Ideas on Prayer.” 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

A Census of Possible Pensioners. 

Miss Edith Seli.ers, who of all social students goes 
most practically to work, publishes in the Cofffcm- 
porary Kcinew the result of her investigation int(^ 
what she calls the belongingless poor in workhouses 
over sixty-five years of age. She started with South¬ 
wark :— ^ ^ 

When the inmates of the Southwark liou-^c had told mo whai 
they hat! to tell, and the otlicials there had [nil dots on thoir i’s 
for them and verified their statements, I Ijetook myself to oilu.r 
unions, to sonic in rural districts, to some in provincial liuvns, 
and to one in a busy London suburb. T/isf of all, 1 went to ili<r 
workhouse at Kensington. W herever I went 1 made it my luisi- 
ness to try to ascertain, in a somewhat rough and ready fasliion, 
it is true, sometimes, how many of the old fieople who \\(T(r 
receiving indoor relief there had relations with whom they couM 
live, if they each had a pension of 5s. a week, and how many 
of them were quite alone in the world. 

In the yvorkhoiises T visited from first to last while on census- 
mtikiiig bent, there were, roughly speaking, 2,200 inmates above 
sixty-five, Quito 1,000 of them, however, behmged to the very 
infirm class, the class that re(|uire trained nursing, and must 
therefore of necessity be in institutions of one son or another. 
A good 4CK) more were so feeble in body or mind a> to require 
more eare than even a devoted daughter could probably l)esif)W, 
if she had children to attend to, or work to do outside her own 
home. Among llie wliole 2,200 lliere w(‘ic, so l‘ar as 1 ctjuld 
judge, only about Soo, at most, who did not require more care, 
if they were to be properly cared for, than the \?hanees rue they 
would receive, W'ere they to quit the worklioiise and go lo live 
in the cottages or tenements of their relations, even ii tiiey luid 
relations. 

Out of the 1,200 only 23, as fiir as 1 coiiM ascertain, really 
had relations with wdiom they niTghf, and probably wuuM, be 
able lo live, provided, of course, they had pension^. In all the 
workhouses in Kiigland and Wkales, logcdher with ilu?ir ante- 
cliandier.s, the casual wards, thc‘re are, according to ilie last 
census, 76,089 imnates above sixty five. If, tliertToro, the 
houses I dealt willi are fairly typical, and T lliink tlu;y are, only 
about 760 out of the whole 76,080 wmuld be al.>le to return lo 
their own jieople, if a pension law were to enme into lorcc ; 
only about 760 of them would, in fiict, be mie whit bctli r olt 
then than tiiey are now. Groat injustice will certainly lu* <h»nc 
to the very section of the poor whom w^e are all ino^t anxious to 
help, if, when old age jiensions arc granted, ()ld age liomes are 
not provided for the pensioners who are alone in the worhl and 
respectable. 

An Individualist Workman’.s PKorEsr. 

Mr. J. G. Hutchinson, writing in the Nincttynth 
Ccfitury on “Can the Working Classes S.ivc ? ” says 
they can and they do, and tiiey niiglit save nuu'h 
more - 

As a working man individualist, wdio tboinugldy believes in 
the principle of self-help, I may Ixr permitud to say while on 
this topic that, apart from tire selfishness which seems inlvirn in 
our nature, I am not much in love w itli the pios]K.*ct of having 
niy earnings still further curtailed, either directly or indirectly, 
in order lo provide a fund from which my more improvident 
fcllow-w'orkmifn, wdio has had equal opponuiiilies wdth myself 
through life, shall be assisted when he is past w ork from old age. 

I am strongly of opinion we have in the strict limitations ol 
these two questions, drink and gamlding, the readiest solution 
of the problem W’c are discussing. P'or were but a titlie of the 
;^l 10,000,000 per year which is said lo be the workmen’s share 
in the annual drink bill saved and used in the provision of more 
food, more adequate clotliing, and better housing, it would at 
one stroke solve not only the (question of w'oik and wages for 
the masses, but also that of their [diysical and moral deteriora¬ 
tion. And this reform the working classes can aciomplish ij 
they will. 


Microbe to Find the Money, j 

Mr. Asquith is :U his wits' end to find the money 
for old agii pensions. A happy tliought is suggested 
by an article in the JVor/tfs lV(f7-/c for February. ; 
Why not save it l>y e\tcrmin:itiTig the rat? For the > 
rat, it: is estimate<], destroys every year in the Ignited 
Kingdom ten million |>ounds’ wortli of property. 
Kill the rats, s:tve tin; ten millions, and the extra 
t cialion needed for pensions would be available for 
the Exchequer. , 

It is not an impossibility. Every rat left to breed 
multiplies ilself 800 times every year. Hut the rat¬ 
killing microbe miiltiiilies itself by the million every 
twenty-four hours. Dr. Zusthbig, of Copenhagen, 
started the holy war against the nil, killing 100,000 
rats in two months. Hut it was not until Dr. Danyaz, 
and later Neumann, discovered the. microbe tbal is fatal 
to the rat that hope dawned upon tlie exterminators. 
His microlie is only fatal to rats, mice, .sucking pigs, 
and sucking calves. 'The extraordinary thing aliout it 
is that after it has cxUrminatefl thousands of rats ; 
in a single farm there; is no ettluvia, no smell, no trace 
of the rats anywhere. It is as if tlu y had evaporated 
into thin air. 'The German Minister of Agriculture 
certifies that Neuniann's liacillus, after the most ^ 
rigorous tests, had been (bund to a(:e<>m])lisli all that ' 
is claimed for it. d herc are now more than a dozen ' 
countries w here dough treiited with a culture of the J 
rat-killing baeillus is being used, and hundreds of I 
thousands of rats are perishing every day. 1 


THE EDUCATION BILL OF 1908. 

Sir Gkokc.e ^VJi^rK, M.H, writing in the Cofh ;\ 
ti-mporiuy Review^ says:— 

Let me cruiim'inVi' four lit-u'ls the [uinciplos wliich liuist;;4:;« 

fiutii tlu: bnsir, tif :uiy s:Uir.fu tiuy Hill. 

1. All Klcmciumy scbools receiving inil)lic money must be. Q 
Stale seliools : such seliool n mini be free, ami siiffieitMil accummef-:;:;; 
(lation must he j>n.»vi(lc(l w iiliin a rc;tsonal>lc Uistam e of every 
clnl(i of scIh 'oI age*. 

2. Kveiy Stale st.lv)ol nmsl 1 )C imder eletuivc local control 

of a represonlalivo cliaractci , ami, hy t-rcfcrcncc, elected by Vj 
1.1 ireel Vole. T; 

3. .'\11 teachers in these schtxjls, being em]>loycd by the 

Stale, .ire civil serv.inis, ami must therefore bt‘ free from any.jj 
Denominational U.;sts, as also must Ik; llie managers. 3 

4. No Sceom.lary Sc 1 hk.>I, Training College, Hostel, Ory; 

insiiiuiioii uf a seclavian cliarMcler slitiuhl l)e subsidisccl from :• 
pul »li(i funds, , 3 ,:; 

In the same review, writing in the interest of peace^!^ 
the Bishop of Southwark lays down the following ■; 
jirinciplcs ;— ^ 

1. My starling |.)oint is the assertion that our main desire is; j 
not denominational advantage, but religious taliication. 

2. (^ur second principle is that leligitiu.s etlucalion can only ; 

be given by convinced |)<.‘oplo teaching tlu; belief which they 
gain from, and share with, some liody of believers. ; 

3. This brings me lo our third principle, viz., that the., 
national system should be built on the most iiudiisive basis. 

I would therefore submit that lo satisfy my third piinci].>le of; ; 
inclusivcness, the main condition is that we give first place to, 
the rights of parents. ^ 



1 HE Review of Reviews. 




WHY FRANCE MUST NOT OCCUPY MOROCCO. 

By Paul Liiiroy-Beaui.iku. 

ft In the first January number of the Rcime des Dmx 
^ondes^ M. Paul Leroy-Bcaulieu, writing on France 
iin North Africa, deals chiefly with the question of 
France and Morocco, but prefaces his study of the 
filabject with some notes on Algeria and Tunis. His 
jnain object is to show that it would be a mistake for 
ifFrancc to undertake the responsibility of making 
jlWorocco a colony like Algeria, or a protectorate like 
^unis, or even a sort of vassal to France. If Franee 
;|3nidertook the enterprise, she would only become the 
jjnpaid guard of Morocco and would have all the 
irpsponsibility and none of the compensations. The 
:^riter explains as follows what ought to be the 
i^itude of France towards Morocco so as to safo 
Fguard effectively the French posse.ssions in Algeria 
^and the Sahara. 

MOROCCO HOLDS FRANCE. 

France does not hold Morocco, it is Morocco 
%hich holds France. All the efforts of the French 
should be directed towards their own extrication from 
country, and for this end the application of the 
Ileuses of the Treaty of Algeciras will suffice. France 
;3pyght not to be mixed up with the internal affairs of 
jiMbrocco, and it w^ould be most imprudent to take the 
J|)art of this or that competitor for power. Naturally 
Sultan must be considered the sovereign of the 
f-^untry so long as he is not overthrown, Init it is not 
?&e business of France to be his champion or 
^Jtake him under her protection. Any irUerference in 
53 |Iorocc,an quarrels may deeply involve France and 
Pkve a bad effect. 

"A '• 

THE COST OF FRENCH OCCIH’A ITON. 

. One thing is certain. The French occupation of 
iMorocco under any form would bring in it? train incoin- 
||jJiensurable sacrifices, which would necessarily weaken 
position of France in ICurope. It would cause a 
olness in her relations witli Spain, her naUiral and 
pessary ally, and finally, so far from consolidating 
French Empire in Africa, it would make it more 
agile and w^ould introduce into it the germs of 
ssolution. It is quite enough for France to have 
millions of Mussulman subjects, who by the 
itural growth of population will have ificreased to 
ght millions in thc‘ next thirty years, and there 
5 tild be great peril in doubling this number by 
|ding the population of Morocco to it. 

HOW TO RRESEKVE ORDER ON THE FRONTIER. 

|;it is alleged that an anarchical Morocco is a 
l^gerous neighbour. In certain respects Moroccan 
Sarchy has its drawdiacks for France; it is a 
irance to the development of French commerce 
P it makes regrettable incidents on the French 
liler more frequent. But these drawbacks are 
secondary imp ortance compared to the 
sacrifices and indefinite responsibilities 
occuimtion and protection of Morocco 


w^ould imply. Recent events have shown that by. 
applying to competent Algerian authorities the incur¬ 
sions of Moroccans into French territory can be 
prevented easily and at little cost. M. Jonnart, the 
Governor of Algeria, and General 1 /yautey, the 
military commander of the province of Oran, each 
in his sphere an excellent agent, would have main¬ 
tained order on the Algerian frontier if the powers 
which naturally devolved upon them had not been 
taken away. At the present moment well-merited 
punishment is being inflicted on the Beni-Snassen ; 
ejiergetic and legitimate acts of repression will assure 
peace in all that zone. 

JUK dan(;er of a prosperous morocco. 

Moroccan anarchy may be inconvenient to French 
inttTCsts, but can I’Vance be sure that a w'ell-ordered 
and flourishing Moroccan Empire would not, fron) a 
political point of view% have dangers of another sort 
for Algeria and I'unis ? The supposed prosperous 
Moroccan Krni)ire would have an attraction for the 
native population of the trench territory, an attrac¬ 
tion such as the decayed Empire of the Cherif could 
not enjoy. lias Fiance any manifest intere.st in 
imposing by force on Morocco material and moral 
civilisation ? rejuvenated and mocrcanised Morocco 
might play in North Africa the part which Piedmont 
played so well in Italy. Is it necessary that Europeans 
should renew in North Africa the mistake they have 
made in A.sia ? About sixty years ago, wiien an 
American squadron forced Japan to open her ports 
to Westerns, the I'nitcd Stales little thought that one 
day the American peoi>le would be a.sking themselves 
whether the Japanese fleet proposed to attack them on 
their owai territory and roh them of their colonies. 
Let nations, esiiocially vigorous nations, live their own 
life, [f they do not want railways, they should not 
be CGinpelled to let other nations come and make 
them in their territory, and half a century later France 
might bitterly regret such action. 

LET FRANCE HUSBAND HER FORCES. 

France possesses a magnificent Emfire in Africa. 
The lot of the French African is, with perhaps the 
excej)tion of Egypt, much the best in that region of 
the world. I^et the French he satisfied with that 
Empire, and make the most of it; it is ([uite enough 
for their colonising faculties. The French officers, 
with the aid of a few learned civilians, are doing a 
marvellous work in the exploration of those immense, 
but unjii.stly despised, territories which separate 
Algeria and 'Funis from the Soudan. LQ|t France 
unite her Affican Empire and make it one by joining 
Central with Northern Africa, and that is a superb 
task to accomplish. But do not let her disperse her 
strength and her resources; French colonisation has 
before it in the African continent an immense field 
which will absorb all her activity during the whole 
course of the present century and longer. Let 
France, who already possesses immensities, therefore 
restrain herself. 



^'’iLiAB^NG''XiRTlCli-ES 

• ■ .# 

A FRANCO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. 

Would Intellectual lead to rou ricAL Union ? 

In the January number of the Deutscht^ Retme there 
is a Symposium, edited by Ernest 'I'issot, on the 
subject of an Intellectual Union between France and 
Germany. Would a closer literary and artistic union 
aid the political rapprochement which the govern¬ 
ments of both countries desire ? is the question juit 
by M. Tissot,* and answered by well-known French 
writers. 

Yes. By M. Finot. 

M. Finot, the editor of La Raw, says an intel¬ 
lectual union of difterent nations is always desiral)le. 
At the present moment literary Germany has not 
much to offer to France, nor has France any great 
writer to offer to Germany, but as soon as a German 
writer of the first rank appears again he is bound to 
cross the French frontier, even though he should be 
forbidden to do so. In politics such a union is 
equally desirable, It is necessary for the victory of 
peace, which the consciences of nations have so much 
at heart. Above all, a political union between 
France and Germany would open the French money 
market to Germany, and with the aid of the French 
millions the entej-prising Germans would achieve 
wonders. It might be that in fifteen years German 
industry would have destroyed the trade of France, 
for after closing foreign markets to hVance, Germany 
might take possession of the French markets. A 
beautiful peaceful conquest indeed ! 11 France and 

Germany were united, France would teacli (jermany 
French political wisdom, and also procure for her 
some of the advantaged of her French allies. Both 
France and Germany have much to gain from an 
alliance. 

No. Bv Madame Juliette Adam. 

Madame Juliette Adam, one of the few French 
authoresses initiated in the mysteries of jK)!itics, 
re[)lies that we do not work for an intellectual union 
as we work for a political alliance. The former is 
spontaneous, whereas in the latter interests come into 
play. Wagner c^uld not be excluded from France 
by any patriotic feeling. ... A })olitical union 
between Germany and France could not be sincere so 
long as the Alsace-Lorraine (luestion is unsolved. At 
the present moment France has no interest in a union 
with Germany any more than England has any 
interest in a union with France. Every alliance pre¬ 
supposes advantages for both parties, and neither 
Qermany nor England would be willing to guarantee 
advantages France. 

M. DK VoGUfi’s Views. 

To ask whether an intellectual union between 
France and Ciermany is possible, writes Vicomte de 
Vogiii?, is almost like asking whether it is broad day¬ 
light at midday. Over a century ago the amalgama¬ 
tion was achieved; it only grows from day to day. 
Goethe and other German poets have inspired French 
literature, the German school of uhilosophv has 


penetrated France, and German literature and German 
music are welcomed. The scientific exchange*' 
between the two nations becomes every day more 
extensive. At the same time French plays are to be 
heard in the German theatres, and German museums 
contain the works of French artists. But history does 
not teach that intellectual unity between nations will 
prevent conflicts. 

M. "Ibsso'Fs Summing-up. 

M. Tissot, in summing up the result of his inquiry, 
notes that seven writers—Vicomte de Vogiie, Georges 
Renard, Paul Bourget, Paul Adam, M. Fonsegrive, 
Ernest-Charles, and Madame Juliette Adam—are of 
ojiinion tliat an intellectual alliance between France 
and Germany would not further a political alliance 
between the two countries; M. Finot and Madame 
Tinayre think it would do so, and the brothers 
Marguerittc and Madame Arvede Barine are less 
decided in their views. The Noes are therefore in a 
large majority._ 

GERMANY AND ENGLAND: A NEW ERA. 

Majok-General Sir Alfred Turner, who con 
tributes another article on the relations of England 
and (Germany to the January number of the Deutsche 
Rame, says that the recent visit of the Kaiser to 
lingland has set the seal to the long series of 
endeavours to restore friendly relations between the 
two countries. An era of mutual g(>od-will has now 
been estalflished and an end lias been put to the 
period of unworthy suspicion and hateful envyl 
Ententes Cordiales have more effect than Hague 
("onferences, though the value of the latter must not 
be overlooked. When monarchs like ^Villiam II. and 
Edward VH,, and statesmen like Roo.sevelt, Clemeri- 
ceau, Biilow, "I'ittoni, and others arc determined to do 
everything po.ssible to maintain peace, their influence 
and their united efforts are far more practical for the. 
welfare of the world than any number of Conferences, 
'rhe visit of the Kaiser and the manner in which he 
was received, as well as the simple country life he 
led in our land, his sympatliy for the poor, and his 
kindness to the children, have all contributed to lend 
stability to a new era of close friendship, which, if we 
are not mistaken, will stand firm as a rock, and the 
waves of envy.and malice will rise in vain against it. , 

Insomnia at High Altitudes. —In the Geth 
graphical Journal for January Mr. W. H. Workman 
describes the ascent of the Nun Kun Mountain 
Group in Kashmir. He gives an interesting account 
of the effect of the high altitude in depriving the 
climber of sleep. When 19,000 or 20,000 feet above 
the sea level the scarcity of oxygen led to a constant 
gasping for breath which interfered with sleep, and if 
at last one did doze for a moment the sleeper awoke 
with a stifling sensation as if he were dying. Hence, 
the writer concludes that insomnia is likely to be the 
greatest obstacle in the way of climbing mountains 
over 20,000 feet in hemht. 










POLITICAL LIFE IN THE EIGHTIES. 


JReminisgences of Lady Randolph Churchill. 
MJXady 


Randolph Churchiix continues her 
^^miniscences in the Century for February, and in 
present instalment deals with London political 
^ippicty, etc., down to the time of Lord Randolph's 
^signation. 

LORD Randolph's “magnificent effort." 
p|, Of all the statesmen Lady Randolph has met the 
pte Lord Salisbury and Air. Gladstone were the 
l^leasantest companions at dinner. As soon as Mr. 
^^ladstone was started on his subject an intelligent 
P?^es" or “ No" was all that was required. VVhen 
^remark was made, he had a disconcerting way 
f turning sharply round, his priercing eye fixed 
Inquiringly upon you, and his hand to his ear, wTth 
gesture so well known to the House of Commons. 
|is Old-World manner was very attractive, and his 
Si^anity outside the House remarkable. On one 
^ppasion when Lady Randolph was at the House 
heard Lord Randolp)!! make one of his fiery 
Ijltttacks on Mr. Gladstone, and the latter answered 
&ith equal heat and indignation. At a dinner party 
"'*1 same evening at Spencer House the first iierson 
ISJ^dy Randolph met was Mr. Gladstone, who at once 
ii^me up and said, “ I hope Lord Randolph is not 
fcibo tired after his magnificent effort." 

THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 

iS ; There are interesting notes on the Fourth Party to 
p^ich History says Mr. Balfour belonged, though, 
lll^dds Lady Randol[)h, he j)ossibly only coquetted 
felth it, the formation of the Primrose I.eague and 
flection campaigns. In those days (over twenty years 
||go) Mr. Buckle, who was supposed to be a friend 
I? Lord and Lady Randolph’s, often wrote slating 
llrticles on Lord Randolph in the Times. Lady 
""indolph wonders whether the piower of the 
|tess is not greatly exaggerated. She has always 
Ibserved that it has to follow a jjopular movement, 
lead it, and that great abuse of a puldic man 
Ihly seems to heljj him to office. At the last General 
|iection she notes that, with few excepHions, the whole 
ji^iess of England preached Protection, and yet Free 
Tirade won all along the line. 

'’:tORD Randolph’s poiutical death-warrant. 
[;|h conclusion, l.ady Randolph's note on I.ord 
adolph's resignation of the p)ost of C:hancellor of 
I Exchequer, which he hekl in Lord Salisbury's 
iiqnd Administration, may be quoted :— 

I'Although the recipient of many confidences, so little did I 
"Itfee the grave step Kandolph was coiileinplating, that 1 was 
'Ihiat moment occupied with the details of a reception we were 
to give at the Foreign ( jfiCce, which M as to be lent to us 
occasion. Already the cards had ijeeii printed, 
lip night before his resignation wc went to the play with Sir 
Wolff. QuestioTiing Randolph as to the list of guests 
r^iy, I remea:il>er beinp^ pu2iiled at his saying : “ Oh ! 
worry alxmt it / I were you ; it probably will never 
I could get no explanaliou of his meaning, and 
liter the first act he left us ostensibly to go to the club, 
to gd to the Tifftes office and give them the letter 


he had written at Windsor Castle three nights before. In it IjS. 
resigned all he had worked for for years, and, if he had but; 
known it, signed his political death-warrant. 

When I came down to breakfast, the fatal paper in my hand, 
I fouml him calm and smiling. “ Quite a surprise for you,^' he 
said. He M'ent into no explanation, and I felt too utterly 
crushed and miserable to ask for any, or even to remonstrate. 
Mr. Moore (the permanent Under-Secietary at the Treasury), 
who w.as devotc<l to Randolph, rushed in, piale and anxious, 
and with a faltering voice said to me, « He has thrown himself 
from the top of the ladder, and will never reach it again I ” 
Alas ! he proved too true a prophet. 


HOW TO EDUCATE THE BRITISH OFFICER 

By Lord Esher. 

liORD Esher contributes to the United Service 
Magazine for February a thoughtful and well-read 
paper entitled “ A Problem in Military Education," in 
which he say.s :— 

If it is true that the security of the Empire largely depends 
upon the soundness of Army oiganisalion, and that the organisa¬ 
tion of the Army mainly rests upon ihe caj)acily of its officers, 
tlion the tests applied and ihi (Micourageinent given to officers 
become matters of vital impoi lance, not only to the Army but 
to the nation. 

At this point il is M^orlh while to pul a question, and in all 
friendliness and perfect good faitli, to siigg(?st a doubt, whetlier 
the intellectual equipment of the average British officer of high 
rank and middle life is equal to that of iner. of the same standing 
in other professkms. 

If it be true that “theaverageiutelicctual equipment, 
the poM^er of careful reasoning, and the store of 
accumulated knowledge, together with the habit of 
application, are inferior in the higher ranks of the 
Army to what is found in men in relative positions 
in other walks of life," then Lord , Esher draws 
the inference that the f ilure is due to the more or 
less wasted years between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-five. The problem is a ditficult one, for 
when the tastes of large numbers of excellent regi¬ 
mental officers arc considered, T.ord Esher says :— 
“To force them to work, and to employ arbitrary 
means to make them acquire habits of application, 
are not remedies. It is inducement and not force 
which is required." 

Wherein is this inducement to bc^ found ? Lord 
Esher replies :.. 

Any plan, however, if framed to remedy the defects which 
liave Ixicn pointed out, slioiild !*(‘ l)a.scd upon certain clear prin¬ 
ciples. It must provide an iiulucement for young men Ix'fwecn 
the ages mentioned to work at Military History, at Military 
Geography, at .Strategy and I'actics, and it should provide 
means for maintaining lljeir interest in these subjects. 

Annual tests of piogrt^ss, as at the universities, should be 
insisted upon, provided that they are not made difficult of 
access, or an excuse for relieving officers of their regimental and 
routine duties. * 

The wliole idea which underlies this argument is that time 
now available, but wasted, should be utilised—not by discipli¬ 
nary rules, blit voluntarily and l)y inducement. 

It should not be beyond the ingenuity of those entrusted with 
the training of officers to devise a scheme by which young men 
could be tempted to qualify themselves by a triennial course of 
reading to act as “ emergency staff officers." 

Even if the list of those “qualified ” according to such test& 
became a long one, it could never be too long for our possible 
requirements. From this list, and from this list only, office|» 
might be selected for the personal staff—or for adiutontcies oI 







■ iiiilttalions or regiments. Thus another inducement would be 

■ ^ered to young men to devote some hours of the clay to 
' intellectual exercise. ^ 

From this list, and not necessarily by competition, but by 
selection tempered by further tests, the most highly gifted might 
be chosen for a course of Staff College training, using that 
college as a real training school, and not merely as an avenue of 


to make—that the House in which Robinson Cruso^ 
had been imprisoned at Sali should be bought by the 
nation. At the close of the interview, Abdul Az\!$ 
consented to be photographed, although it wasi 
during the feast of Ramadan, and his concluding 
remark will endear him to every amateur photo- 


advancement. 

These arc not definite suggestions, but only indications of the 
line along width inquiry by those seeking a remedy might 
possibly move. __ 

INTERVIEW WITH THE SULTAN OP MOROCCO. 

By Mr. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr. AsiiMEAD'BAR'n.KTT accompanied the Erencli 
Mission to the Sultan of Morocco at the sacred city 
of Rabat, and he contribute.s an account of his inter¬ 
view with the monarch to the February number of 
Blackwooas Ma^azme, The Saltan speaks neither 
French nor English, and Mr. Bartlett had to employ an 
interpreter who could speak Arabic. Abdul A/i/. is 
not a pure Arab, for his mother was a Circassian, and 
he is much more swarthy than is usual with his 
countrymen. Mis face is covered with dark hair, and 
he wears a short beard wliich conceals his weak chin; 
his forehead is good; his eyes are very fine; but 
unfortunately his face is much disfigured liy small-pox. 
Instead of being depressed by the state t)f his country 


grapher. ^ fekblk monarch. 

Mr. Bartlett was shutting up his camera, after 
having exposed one plate, but the Sultan stopped him 
and said: “ Take two or •three ; for the destinies of 
photographs, like that of empires, are uncertain.” 
Mr. Bartlett says :— 

I felt, after I liiul left tlie Tnlacc, that I had learnt the secret 
which explains the decay of Morocco and the decline of Maho« 
metan vitality. All vvlio come in contact with the Sultan are 
struck by the charm of his personality, his keen intelligence, 
his extensive knowledge of men and matters, and his delightful 
sense of humour qualities which go to make the great monarch. 
Why, then, is Abdul Aziz such a lanieiilable failure as a ruler; 
and why has Morocco sunk into chaos and decay ? 'fhe answi^ 
is not far to seek. ' 

In spite of his high intelligence, Abdul Aziz is but a feeble 
monarch ; and he is entindy under tlu? thumb of suece.ssive 
favourites, ehosen, not for thtar ability to govern, but for theil 
capacity to tickle with fresh allureiiicnls the capricious levity of 
their sovereign. Tims the Sultan is incapal)le r>f carrying out 
reforms, for he has neither the miual courage nor the physical 
energy. 


he was full of life and hope and joy. 'Fhe interview 
opened by showing the Sultan some photographs 
which Mr. Bartlett had taken at Casa Blanca. The 
first remark the Sultan made of any interest was, 
“ I cannot understand any one going to war who is 
not obliged to: I am sure I’d lie very frightened.” 

M OROCC A N JOU RN A L I SM. 

When the Sultan asked Mr. Bartlett if his f)COplo 
were as brave as the Japan -se, he decided to lie, and 
said, “Yes; but they have not the same training, 
skill, or tenacity of purpose.” When (]iieslioned as 
to the difficulties of his country, he .said that he trusted 
all would come right in the end. During the last 
two years a press has sprung iij) in his country, con¬ 
sequently a public opinion has arisen, and ])eo|)lc are 
beginning to tlu^ik for themselves, he said. When 
asked what he thought of the pretender Mulai Hafid, 
he said his cause was not making progress, ho had no 
fear of liim, and he had no intention to march 
against him, as the affairs of Morocco are at [)resent 
in the hands of diplomats. He twice over rcpcateil 
that if the French leave Casa Blanca he would 
answer for order, but that if they stayed there would 
be continual troubles during the winter. 


Bible Reading: in Victoria Schools. 

In the Australasian Reviaa of Reincws for January 
we are again reminded that the “logical” solution 0^ 
“ free, secular, and compulsory ” education is by n0 
means a final one. Idie Editor says :— v. 

The Eduaitioii Act of Victoria, while cminontly satis/iictory i]| 
every other respect, has bet?n- the source »»!' contention for i 
quarter of a century on accouni of its administration in oilEiii 
particular. When it was introduced there was .a distinct unde^^ 
standing that though “ secular ” it was not to exclude 
mtasur<‘ of Scripture leaching, and for several years lesson bookj 
previously used, containing sudi lessons, were used. Then by 
action of a Minister of Kducaiion, not only were these abolisli^t^ 
but an anli'Christian reirimt’ began which excluded all refereniij 
to the name of Christ, even where poems had to be mutilated 
that purpose, I’hings are no longer as bad as that, but it is fd|j 
by a very large section of the people that no system of educati^ 
by which a child is Iclt in entire ignorance of the Bible. j| 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Beni has now brought forward a Bill to provide for d 
referendum on the subject. The present Bill provides for oii|g 
simple (pieslion, as follows Arc you in fiivour of the EdU;^ 
cation Act ixan^ so amended as to allow of unsectarian Scrips 
ture lessons being given in Slate schools during school hours tjq 
those children wiiose parents do not object, and by State schooi 
leacltrrs who have no conscientious objection ? ** This is object 
to by Roman Catholics, and also, strangely enough, by alxtib^l 
every 1/ibour member. v: 


WISH TO VISIT ENGLAND. 

Turning to lighter matters, the Sultan said; - 

1 want above all things to visit England, but at present there 
seems small chance of iny doing so. However, we never know 
what destiny holds in store. I like Englislimen, and I can 
always recognise them immediately, for they are different to all 
other peoples. I have an English doctor; and in my palace at 
Fee i Wve nothing but English things. 

He expressed his hearty approval of the suggestion 
^ ■ w Mr. Harris, the Iwtes correspondent, intends 


An amendment that the question be Whether electors w^ 
in favour of the Act re-iiuiiniig free, secular, and compulsoij 
without staling any alternative *’ was carried by one vote. Thii 
of course reduces the referendum to a farce, and is practically i 
negation of the principle. 

In Charities and the Commons for January 4tl 
there is a very interesting paper by Antonio Manganc 
on the Effect of Emigration upon Italy. Southern 
Italy is being depopulated. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLICY IN 1(907. 

In an article entitled “The Foreign Policy of 
M907,” which is published in the first January number 
of the Nouve/le Roger Trousselle eniimeratt s 

i the leading international events of the past year the 
: H Conference, the various treaties and agrec- 
; ments between dillerent States, and the International 
visits, etc., all of which, he says, seem to j)roclaim the 
consolidation of peace. VVMiat, however, is the imme¬ 
diate result? The military budgets of all the vStates 
show a formidable increase in war expenditure, the 
I: only exception being France, which shows a consider¬ 
able reduction. 

i Beginning with Asia, the writer names first the 
' Franco-Japanesc Agreement, signed June loth, and 
/the Russo-Japanese Convention, signed July 30th. 

' These were followed liy the Anglo-Rii.ssian Agree- 
f ment relating to Persia, Afglianistan, and Tiliet, and 
" ' signed August 31st. The Franco-Siamesc Treaty was 
. 'Signed on March 23rd. Another im[)oi*tant event in 
Asia was the disaiipearancc of Korea as an indepen- 
C dent State with the Treaty establishing a Jrpanese pro¬ 
tectorate over Korea, dated July 26th. 

In Fgypt the writer regrets the dttparture of M. 
Xambert, Diieclor of tlie Khedivial School of J.aw 
at Cairo, a ic>st which has always been filled by a 
P'rcnchmaii. 'Pho Khedivial School was French, the 
language of the tribunals was I^Vench. and the .school 

■ was prosperous. The nomination of an Englishman 
to the directorship is not, says the writer, a very cor¬ 
dial way to res|:)ect FrencI^ rights and legitimate and 
secular influence in fi'gypt. 

In reference to Morocco, the writer thinks it is 
time to speak to the Moroccans in the only language 
which they understand, namely, ])unishmont of the 
chief instigators of the lioly war. fi'or in Morocco 
p it is not merely a question of frontier, hut a i:[iiestion 

■ of French possessions in North Afric^ as well. 

French co-operation with .S[uin in Morocco brings us 
/ to the relations of France and Spain and the l^ratico- 
; Spanish and AngIo- 5 i)anish Agreements of May i6th. 
J'; In Germany we note the treaty with Denmark in 
I reference to Schleswig, signed January nth, and the 
^/third reading in the Reichstag of a Bill to establish a 
//Commercial Treaty between Germany and the United 
/States. 

/ In the Balkans the chief international events were 
I the Note of October ist from Austria and Russia to 
/ the Greek, Servian, and Bulgarian Government.^ and 
l^the end of the (Tnoco-Rouinanian conflict, July 15th. 

In Belgium there were the discussions on the 
^/future of the Congo State and a sort of rapProchc- 
between Holland and Belgium, with a reunion 
|;;0f eminent men from each country, at Brussels, on 
|/Kovembcr 4th. 

II2 Coming ^ to England, the writer mentions the 
Conference In London, and refers to tlie 
^^iStion of native r- nresentation in the Cvouncils of 
MB iia. In South Africa the federation idea continued 
ground, and the Governments of the four 


colonies interested declared themselves in favour of a 
Commonwealth. 

In Scandinavia an important international Act was 
signed on November 2nd by France, Germany, 
Russia, England, and Norway, recognising the 
integrity of Norway, and on December loth the 
Junes suggested that the provisions of this entente be 
extended to Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium 
to guarantee the integrity of "these States and free 
access to the Baltic and North Seas. 

In America we have to note the tension in the 
relations between the Llnitcd States and Canada on 
the one hand and Japan on the other, and, finally, 
the Prench Commercial 'Preaty with Canada, signed 
September 19th._ 

THE PORTUGUESE CRISIS. 

In Favoitr of a “ Dicj aiokship.” 

In an article on the Crisis in Portugal, which 
Angel Marvaud contributes to the first January 
numl^er of Questions L\pIofnati</ues ei Co/oniu/es^ we 
arc told that the present situaLion arises from the 
abseni^e of political ojfinion in the country and the 
state of the finances. Public affairs are the exclusive 
domain of ])oliticiariS and the people in the cities, 
and the rurad poimlation is either too absorbed in its 
own affairs, or too poor and ignorant to he interested 
in politics. 'Phe only way to put an end to such 
indifference and apathy on the part of the people and 
to reform the administration is to spread education. 

For many years the finances have lieen going from 
bad to worse, but Senhor Franco lias begun reso¬ 
lutely to bring tihcvit reforms. In June last he had 
reduced the debt of the interior by over three millions 
sterling, and the suppression of scandalous abuses 
in the bureaucracy made it jiossilile to effect an 
economy of a million and a quarter in a total budget 
Oi 18 millions. It is hoped that tlie sujjplcmentary 
credits, the cause of the demoralisation of the 
Treasury, will end by disajipearing altogether. 'Phe 
deficit has already fallen from a million and a quarter 
to a third of that sum. In additiop the “ Dictator” 
is equally determined to solve tlie delicate question 
of the liquidation or advatices made by the T'reasury 
to the Royal House, advances arnonntiiig to about 
^i 6 C),ooo. He has already abolished a number of 
sinecures and corrected many abuses, and he is pre¬ 
paring a great financial [ilan. 

Electoral reform, the reform of justice and of the 
code of administration, and the develojmient of agri¬ 
culture and commerce by means of public works, all 
figure in Senhor Franco’s programme. The writer is 
inclined to agree that in such a country, with a popu¬ 
lation for the most part illiterate, a wise and honest 
dictatorship may be the best means of restoring order. 
At any rate, the intimate friendship existing between 
the Cabinets of London, Madrid, and Paris is, he 
concludes, the best guarantee that the present situa¬ 
tion will not ca,st any shadow on any of these 
Governments. 




THE QUARTERLIES ON THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCE. 

Professor Westlake writes the article on the 
Hague Conference for the Quarterly Review^ but the 
article in the Edinburgh is anonymous. 'I'he anony¬ 
mous writer has a much lower estimate of the value 
of the work of the Conference than Professor West- 
lake. The Edinburgh Reviewer says :— 

The Confereiice had hot been long assembled before it 
became evident that just such another could not be convoked. 
The situation was increasingly unpleasant and depressing. 
Positive acliievements were certain to be disconcertingly modest. 
Brief experience of a pseiido-parliamenlaiy procedure, which 
allowed the least hopeful proposals to be pul through an 
indefinite number of stages without any likclilwMul of .'in ultimate 
decision, show'Cfl that not the least of the difficulties of the 
Conference would be to bring itself to a decent tmd. 

Reviewing the \vork of the Conference, the 
Reviewer considers that its failure to make any pro¬ 
gress in obligatory arbitration is very keenly felt, 
and that it is a considerable blow' to the cause of 
international arbitration :— 

The new articles about neutrality, which arc based upon 
French proposals, settle several points ol inijxu lance. These 
rules ought to chock dangerous coiUroversies and may be more 
usi^lul than more anrfhtious huinanilai ian ” jnojccts. The 
same may be said ot tiu; new provisions about*lhe opening of 
hcjstilities, alst) proposed l>y France. If the “peace” work of 
the Conference was disap|Knniing, and the land war work 
modestly respectable, ihe discussions U])on naval questions w'ere 
eiitiridy unsatisfactory. 

Strange to say, the Edinburgh Review'd- is in fiivour 
of establishing the International J*ri/e Court without 
waiting for any general agreement as to a code of law 
which it is to administer :— 

Its im|)ortanre seems to lie not least in the sedative effects of 
a right to appt^al. Since, the (. ourl need not imv! until two 
years and four months froiti the dale of a capture^ and its utmost 
ambitions to make law will be limited by the eases which come 
before it, there will be nmyilc time for the soothing of wounded 
susceptibilities, but no imnu'diiite j)rosi)ect of lh(' (’ouM settling 
the fate of w'ars, V<’t the institution of the new ('ourl would be 
a great reform, and our action in proposing it is fair proof that 
W'e do not desire command cd’ the seas to Im' a tyranny over them. 
While a waiting alt^tiuh* is probably in the circumsiancos the 
best attitude, the view that there can l)e no Court unlil there is 
a precise and perfi.‘('l code is, we think, unlenalde. 

“Relegated to Cloudcuckootow'n.” 

Professor Holland contrilrutes to the Quarterly 
Review for January a four-page appreciation of the 
w^ork of the Hague Conference. Among the negative 
achievements of the Conference ]Vores.sor Holland 
gives the first place to the fact that— 

Certain projlosals, long and persistently urged, have been, 
with more or less finality, respectfully relegated fo CIoiul- 
cuckootown : viz., those for general compulsory arlulralion, for 
proportional disarmament, ft)r the exemption from capture of 
enemy’s private property at sea. 

This will be interesting to remember when a 
general compulsory arbitration treaty is signed by the 
majority of the Powers. Cloudcuckootown may be 
no farther off than Paris is. 


• “A Great Event.'* 

Professor Westlake, who wTites the article on the 
Second Hague Conference in the Quarterly RevieWy 
says:— 

Its reputation has suffered V)ecaiise too much w\is expected 
from it by those whose influence was most concerned in calling 
it into being. But. it was a great event. The procedure which 
it initiated, and wdiich, with modifications, will prol)al)Iy long 
play an important part ; the real though unassuming goud work 
which it did ; the light which it has thrown on Ihe tlisj^osition of 
certain Governments towards the principles of neutrality in 
naval war, and the altitude of tl^e British (iovernmcnl in defence 
of those principles ; and the British proposal to abolish contra¬ 
band of war—all these ensure to the Confereru e of 1907 that it 
will not ].>e forgotten eitlier in international law or in inter¬ 
national politics. 

THE CHRONIQUE OF THE CONFERENCE. 

I have to acknowledge with gratitude the following 
kindly reference by Professor Westlake to the paper 
which 1 founded and editc'd at the Hague :— 

At the head of this article 1 have plartril the two sources 
which have made so early an appreciation <ar llie Second Peace 
Conference possildc. .Mr. Steafl deserves the warmest thanks 
of all j)ersons interested in international law and its progress 
for the zeal wdth w-hich lie conducted a daily journal during the 
four months of the session, and succeeded in publishing in its 
]iages, ill full or in abstract, most of tlie iinportanl documents 
suliniittcd to or issuing from the Conlereiua^ or its conimirtees. 
In this he triuiii|)he(I over the unwise and somewhat inconsistent 
oflieialism of tlie body. 

WHAT THE CONFERENCE HAS DONE. 

Professor Westlake says :—“ Wo claim to be not 
among those who belittle the mark which it w'ill have 
left in history.'* 

As to disarmaments, tlie Professor says:—‘‘For a 
moment luiglatid seemed dispos(‘d to take it up with 
a magnificent if ill-directed courage. But it was 
dismissed.’* He has a much better report to give as 
to its action on international arbitration, “on wdiich 
w^c are al)le to say that the (Conference appears to us 
to have taken a valual)le step in advance,” 

After descriliing the progress made low'ards the 
cstabli.shmcnt of a Court of Arbitral Justice, he says 

'riicrc is rc.'isoii to lielicvc that the (Jovernment of the United: 
Stalins is disjuised lo press on the Sjianish American States and 
brazil the institution of a Onirt of Arliitral Justice for Americ^,; 

'I’his eflbrt he thinks wdll succeed. He is delighted' 
with the action taken by the (Jonference to give effect 
to the Drago doctrine, and says that “ it bids fair tO 
remedy effectually an ignoble and dangerous branch 
of international practice, at the same time that it 
marks a stage of advance in another important 
direction.*' But he lays special stress on Article 53,. 
introduced by Germany for enabling the Court to 
draw up the agreement when the disputing parties are 
unable, or unwilling, to do so. He says, quite 
truly :— 

This is a distinct step towards establishing a court before 
which one State can summon another. It is true that it does 
not go that wdiole lengtli. But let a SUite have concluded a 
treaty stipulating arbitration piuspeclivcly, or let it be exposed 
to contractual claims even without such a treaty, then, if it does 
not avail itself of those means of escape, it may find the agree¬ 
ment of reference settled for it on tlie demand of its autagoiiist, 
and the Hague Court will be seised of the case. 







.Then, turning to anothe^r question, Professor 
^Westlake says : “ We cannot expreKSS the same approval 
fof the work of the ('onference relating to the proposal 
an international prize court.” He dislikes a court 
Ijwithout a code, but as a practical suggestion he 
^■j^oposes “ that Art. 7 be amended by naming the 
principles maintained by the captor’s State as the law 
fto be applied on the international appeal, failing 
■:^elevant conventions and generally recognised rules.” 

Mr. A. H. Fried is the first to get out a hook on 
^ the second Hague Conference. It is a handy volume 
v'of about two hundred pages, and is published l>y 
Elischer’s Nachlblgcr, Leipzig. 

VTHE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Who is RI'.sihjxsiiu.k i^ok (A)MFKririoN ix 
Akmamknts ? 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SOUTH AMERICA. ^ 

Professor L. S. Rowe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has recently travelled round 
South America, contributes to the North American 
Rei>icw for January a brief paper entitled “ Miscon¬ 
ception as to South America,” He says that North 
Americans regard South Americans as if they were a .11 
one people, whereas - 

llic countries of South America, when compared with one 
another, ])iesent differences quite as marked as those which dis¬ 
tinguish the countries of Euroj>e from one another. The mass 
of the people are quite as devoted to their respective countries 
us in any [portion of Kurope. They are as conscious of the 
sacrifices that have been made to secure their present position of 
in(U 1'eiulence, and arc as determined to allow no outside inter- 
feronce with the normal development of their native or adopted 
la'hl In .spite of all the disadvantages of political instability, a 
careful study of other pliases of national life in South America 
leads one to the conclusion that there exist in the social and 


V Mr. Alfred H. ^’R]^,D, the well-known Pacificist 

• of Vienna, writing in the Friedms^varte for February, 
^j.show.s a much clearer a])|)re(’iation of the true 

inwardness of our in.sistcnce on “ two keels for one ” 

. than the good people who, like Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
, M.P., and others, liavc been repudiating and denoun¬ 
cing Mr. Stead. Mr. Fried notes the indignation of 
the (Jerman Jingo papers, and their unanimous 
declaration that Mr. Stead cati he no true friend of 
jVpeace. Why, asks Mr. Fried ? Bec^ause he advocates 
an increase of the Navy ? Then these same German 
Navy Leaguers stand .self-condemned as no true 
friends of peace, since they have forced on the 
increase of the Navy which has provoked Mr, Stead 
to make his tolling retort. For the German Govern- 
. ment has not only refused every overture of the British 
Government to come to an understanding, but has 
omitted from the German ofheial account of the 
■ Hague Conference the fact that the brilish Govean- 
made the offer with which Sir Edward Fry 
^ concluded liis si>eech. What Mr. SL'ad has done has 
|;been to give a clever and unanswerable demonstra- 

• tion of the inevitable conseciuenccs of the German 
£ policy of refusing aH proposals for an understanding 
I'fbr an arrest of armaments. 


Nothing could be more instructive. It displays 
-V'the fundamental fallacy which underlies this competi- 
^i::Ntion of armaments, so magnified that everyone can see 
absurdity. Reason insists that an understanding 
|:;is indispensable. Mr. Stead’s j)ro|)osal merely ern- 
I^Thasises the moral, and Germany has no right to rage 
|J:against England if, finding all arrangement imp(V^^^ibIo, 
||she accepts the challenge and dcs for her safety 
|i,:What Germany insists upon doing for her own pro- 
^ftection. If no agreement can be come to, then the 
^;nations must outbid each other, 'and Mr. Stead has 
pidone good service to the cause of peace by bringing 
Kato: clear relief the inevitable consequences of 
plfferitian policy at the Hague whicli rendered such an 
^^eement impossible. 

subject of the Character Sketch in the Badmin* 
Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny. 


economic life of these countries elements of stability which far 
oiitwinj^h in im)>orlance the apparent instability of political con- 
ditiens, and which offer the best guarantees for the maintenance 
of order and protection to person and property. 

Another delusion is that the countries are in a 
perpetual state of revolution, and on the family life of 
South AmtTica the Professor has some interesting 
remarks to make :~- 

There is probably no other section of the w’ofld in which the 
family organisation rests on so solid a basis. The unity of 
liunily fedinj^ extends not only through the direct line of 
descent, but to ail the collateral brarit:lics. It is within this 
large family group ihat the spirit of co-operation finds its most 
distinct expression ; and it is this spirit of mutual helpfulness 
within the family group which lends stability to the social 
organisation of llic South American countries. 

Prosperity, Not Poverty, Leads to Suicide. 

In the World 7\Hiay Mr. Sydney A. Reeve points 
out that, contrary to the goneral belief, an increase of 
pro.sperity in America is always accompanied by an 
increase of suicide. He illustrates this by diagrams. 
He says that after a period of panic and distress, in 
the first few days of prosperity there are fewer 
suicides, but 

The further continuation of prosperity always leads to a resump- 
lion of the growth of the suicide-rate ; eiCding in a peak a.s the 
prosperity narrows again into hard times, which is much higher 
than any previous peak. 

There have been 60,000 suicides in the last ten 
years in the United States, that is, in the most w'onder- 
ful era of prosperity the world has ever known. In 
the previous forty years there had only been 90,000 
suicides. Of the two million violent deaths which 
have occurred in the United States in the last fifty 
years, one-third occurred in the last decade 

THOi?E who are interested in the anti-vivisection 
movement will be glad to know that Miss L. Lind-af- 
Hageby has published, in extended form, the Lectures 
which she gave at the Caxton Hall, reviewing the 
first three volumes of Minutes of Evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Vivisection. Pam¬ 
phlet No. I can be obtained from Miss DawsoOi 224, 
Lauderdale Mansions, Maida Vale. 
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THE COMING MAN IN CHINA. 

ViCERQY Yuan Shih-Kai. 

Mr. Charles Denby, the American Consul- 
General at Shanghai, contributes to the Pacific Era 

of January an 
illustrated 
Character 
Sketch of the 
Viceroy Yuan 
Shih-Kai, now 
Govern or- 
Gencral of the 
metropolitan 
province of 
('h ihli, re¬ 
organiser of 
the armies of 
China and fore¬ 
most advocate 
of Chinese 
educational 
development 
along Western 
lines. 

Mr. Denhy's 
personal ac- 
(1 ij a i n t a n cc 
with the sub¬ 
ject of this 
sketch began 
irvthe year 1902, when Yuan was still in Treking wait¬ 
ing to take up his post as Viceroy. He says :— 

When Yuan wc-nl to Shantung to replace the ]>revi()us 
governor he look his foreign drilled troops with him. Re liad 
had some experience as Chinese Resident in Korea and he had 
gained from the China-Japan war some knowledge of the mean¬ 
ing of foreign methods and of the value to be attached to 
foreign good-will. 

In personal appearance Yuan Shih-Kai is of short stature, 
solid and substantial of figure, but not fat. He has pi<*rcing 
black \jyes and is very observant. Ilis speech is ilirecl and 
incisive and he arrives quickly at decisions. He is /biid of 
display and is devoted to military pageants. Altogether it may 
be said that he is more a soldier than a scholar, but with his 
soldierly qualities he combines the talents of a correct, honest, 
intelligent and conservative statesman. 

Yuan Shih-Kai distinguished himself by the dry 
humour and unsparing severity with which he dealt 
with the Boxers. When the Boxer rising broke out 
in 1900 he was appointed Governor-General of Shan¬ 
tung. He took his foreign drilled trooi)S with him, 
and at the very opening of his reign struck terror into 
the hearts of the Boxers. As soon as he arrived at 
the capital a committee of the Boxer leaders waited 
upon him, and told him that they were invulneralde, 
that they had supernatural powers, and that bullets 
could not harm them. 

He listened to them respectfully, congratulated 
them upon their supernatural gifts, and invited them 
to dinner. They accepted with delight. As the 
dinner was drawing to a close Yuan said that he had 
been much impressed by their remarks as to their 



Viceroy Yuan Shih-Kai. 


ability to withstand builds, and such a marvellous - 
and miraculous thing, if well demonstrated, would do 
more than anything else to establish their claims to ; 
respect. He therefore proposed that his guests, who , 
had been speaking so confidently as to their invul¬ 
nerability, should, on rising from the dinner-table, go 
out into the backyard, line up against the wall, and 
allow him to afford the world a oonclusive proof of 
the truth of their claims. 

The horror-stricken Boxers in vain protested that 
the moment was unpropitious. 'J 1 ie Viceroy was 
inexorable, and one after another they were taken out 
and lined up against the wall. A firing squad of his 
foreign drilled troops, with rifles, received the command 
to fire, and the next moment all the Boxers fell dead 
at the feet of their late host. Such a man was 
obviously not to be trifled with. 


It is stated that he, when (hiverntir of Shantung, issued ' 
orders that Boxers should be killed, whenever caught, without 
the formality of a trial, as he had arrived at the conclusion that ;; 
cxierniination was the only remedy for a frenzy which seemed ; 
to have takyn possession of all North China. 


As Yuan is now practically the dominating spirit in ■ 
the Chinese Empire, and is creating an cfective i 
modern army, blood and iron will not be wanting 
from the regimen to which the Chinese and their^ 
neighbours are to be submitted in the near future. ;! 
There is a certain Bismarckian look about him, and;d 
although lie is Chinese there is very little suggestion J 
of it in his face. 

■ ■ 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TYPE. 


• H 


The Eoue Hand for December publishes dh article':| 
embodying the editorial conclusions as to the kind of; 
manner of man Australia is evolving. The report of ; 
this inquiry into the Australian national type is 
follows :— 

llERKDiTV. —Favourabh;. The Australian comes of an 
Iraordinarily strong, adventurous stock, a little weakened 
the lack of danger during four generations of its environment;|ij^ 
here. 

Climate. —Favourable to happiness, Unlavourable to dis-^j ^;5 
cipline and to energy. 1‘rompts to a weakening of family 
and to a holiday spirit. 2 

(iKNB:RAL Natural Conditions. —Uniquely favourable 
steady, brainy work. Intelligent industry wins enormod^^^ 
rewards. The tendency is to produce a Scotch type without, 
Scotch anxiety f?)r exile. , 

General Environment. —It discourages class dislinclionii,;i^ 
allow:-, a very general diffusion of comfort without encouraging 
any great luxury ; it gives a touch of cruelty to the nationed '| 
character. 


The net resultant of heredity, climate, generali j 
natural conditions and general environment is that;| 
the Australian comes out pretty much thus ;— 


As he stands to-day, free, without being lawless; impatient;: 
of control, but generous and warm-blooded; pkMsure loving, ;; 
but industrious; clever and resourceful far beyond the average li 
a little “flash**; a little inclined to tlic cynicism of early": 
youth; absolutely fearless—the Australian is cmphaticallV;' 
“not a bad sort,** to use his own term of high praise. He 
not yet worthy of his opportunities, but he gives every promise 
of Ixsing so one day. 









> HR. KEIR HARDIE, M.P., IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 

Bv AN Eyk-Witness. 

h In the Modern Revleiv for January there is a long 
I article under the above title. 'I'he eye-witness accom- 
f. panied Mr. Hardie on hi^s visit to Chaubepiir, a 
I'village eleven miles from the city of Benares. The 
i; result of his inquiry was to convince him that the 
^' majority of the natives had hardly enough means for 
f pne full meal a day. 'J'he visit was paid on October 
8th. One of his first cxi)eriences was to find a mere 
skeleton of a man who"was afraid to bring him a 
of w\atcr for fear the sahib might rob him of his 
■drinking vessel, an iron jar full of holes. 

■ AT THE SCHOOLS. 

When the village of ChauI)oi)ur was reached, Mr. 
^ H stopped opposite the village school, which he 

• entered, and cross - questioned the scholars and 
v fteacher. The eye-witness says :— 

" Those who hfulj to interpret hi^ (piesiiotis to his witnesses 
and the liittcr’s answer lo him were made to undcisUind that he 
would iiol like any but his own qiu'stio/is to be piU to the wit- 
. nesses, and if any qu rslion su^^^csled itself to any one, it had to 
he first mentioned to Mr. Havdie before it eould l)e put to the 
and also he did not like anyone but the witness before 
' him to give answers to his questions in the first in^tarlce. If his 
■V witness (lid not understand or could not answer any of his qiies- 
; tiuns, he would change- its form twice, thrice, or even four limes, 

: and extract an answer from his witness. 

}, He found the furniture of the school very scanty, 
consisting of a chair, a table, a bench, and a string 
bedstead. The headmaster received £^2 a month, 

- and he had worked for thirty years to come up to 
that level of affluence. Mr. Ilanlie wrote in the 
;; school visitors’ book that the teachers deserved more 

• Support, and, if encouraged, could show better work. 

TALKS WITH THE SCHOLARS. 

;; “Turning his attention to the scholars, he was 
interested to find that they sharpened their reed pens 
f with a knife made in Germany, i'vvo-thirds of the 
‘■ boys said they wanted to go to the High School, and 
only two of them said lliey could afford to do it. 

^ Throughout the inquiry Mr. Hardie was very reticent 
>; about his impressions and opinions, but he could not 
^>refrain from expressing his surprise at the very small 
i^help granted to the students to obtain successful 
|;scholarships. Hearing that the students from distant 
;; villages started for school about eight o’clock and 
j-Jircniained there until evening, and had nothing during 
|the day to eat but some parched corn, he askeil to see 
Jthe day’s rations, and found they consisted of ^ few 
llparched peas and a little maize. The school fee was 
lid. per month, which, small as it was, was often 
l^eyond the means of the scholar to pay. 

|‘ He then went on to the girls* .school, and was 
l^ceived by the headmaster, whose salary was 8s. a 
ISSbnth. There were eleven persons in his family, 
p|pne of whom, excepting himself, earned any money. 

Hardie was pleased to learn that the girls of 
p^ereat, (%i.stes sat .side by side at the school. 

nex^ Vent on to see the sugar-cane press, and 
Ip'^xamining the straw which the ox was eating the 


animal thought that Mr. Hardie was going to steafhis* 
fodder, and Mn Hardie hurriedly retired and stood 
at a distance. He impressed the eye-witness by the 
pains which he took to ascertain all the facts. He 
found that cow-dung fuel was too dear for the people, 
who were reduced to burning the dry leaves of the 
mango tree. The wages they earned for collecting 
these leaves and making them into fuel came to about 
one penny a day. He examined the tobacco in a 
grocer’s shop, and tasted the salt. 

MISTAKEN FOR THE PLAGUE OFFICER. 

The villagers imagined at first that Mr. Hardie waS 
the plague inoculation officer, and avoided him like 
the pestilence. After they discovered his true 
character they followed him, half-naked as they were, 
from house to house. Visiting one peasant’s house, 
he was told that the man had only one wife ;— 

Thereupon he asked whether it would not be a distinct gain 
to the man to have more wives than one, seeing that they could 
all work for wages. He, however, was told in reply that the 
wages received in the villages were not quite enough even for 
the individual who worked. Besides, w'ork was not always 
available. These wives, therefore, would rather prove a burden 
to the man. Mr. Hardie said “yes,’^ rather gravely, 

POVERTY OF THE PEASANTS. 

He found, that none of the women had any orna¬ 
ments, but he was told that few of the poor villagers 
could afford to keep ornaments. Finding the 
extremely impoverished condition of the peasantry, 
he asked one tenant 

whether his rents were in arrear. Told that tliey were not, he 
asked the tenant again as lo how lie could manage to pay the 
rent when his field yielded no crop ; and the tenant then gave 
him a rather important explanation. He .said that the year 
before he had to pay an arrear of some Ks. 15. He therefore 
mortgaged a few mango trees of his for Rs. 60. He paid off 
the arrears out of that amount and kept the remainder for his 
year’s e.^penses. This struck Mr. Hardie, and he asked whether 
his landlord did not remit him the rent. He said “ no.*’ 

After having completed his inve.stigations, Mr. 
Hardie made the following speech, by which he quite 
won their hearts :— 

Please tell these good people that I am very thankful to them 
for what they have shown me. Tell then^that 1 am a Member 
of Parliament, and therein I represent people of their kind, 
Ted them that I have come to India to inquire into their con¬ 
dition and that here I have seen what they are. Tell them thiiit 
when I go back to England I shall do all that lies in my power 
to belter dieir condition. I thank them once more for what 
they liave shown me. 


The “Tiny Tim Cot” at Portsmouth. —A super¬ 
fluous naught added to a £20^^ made naught of the 
sense of the paragraph incur last*number appealing * 
for the additional ;^3oo needed to endow a Charles 
Dicken.< cot in Portsmouth Hospital. The total suip 
required w^as £^00, of which I wrote, ‘*;^200 has 
already been subscribed.” The addition of a cipher 
made the printed paragraph say that “ £2,000 had 
already been subscribed.” I hope my readers will 
help to raise the ;^3oo, now I believe reduced to 
;^2 5o, which is still needed before the “ Tiny Tim 
Cot” can be properly provided for. * ' 






KAISER IN THE PULPIT. 

A Dull Sermon at Se:a. 

The Homiletic Review fgr January publishes as 
the first item in its section of sernionic literature a 
short sermon entitled “ Signalling at Sea/’ by His 
Imperial Majesty William II. of Germany, preached 
on board the Imperial yacht Hohenzolkrn, The 
editors of the Homiletic Revmv say that the Kaisf*r 
would be pr6bably more in sympathy with the sailor- 
fisherman Peter than with the profoundly meta¬ 
physical Paul. The only value of the sermon lies 
in its note of Christian fraternity. Otherwise, if 
preached by a local preacher in a country Methodist 
chapel, it would be voted a dull exposition. The 
text was Luke v. 7 :— 

And iht^y beckoned unto their partners, which were in itic 
other ship, that they should come and help them. And they 
came, and tilled both the ships, so that they began to sink. 

The Kaiser ex|)lained that what beckoning was to 
those fishermen—namely, the simple and original 
signal for mutual joy and mutual labour—had in 
our day developed into the language which every 
sailor knows, the international code of signals a*- 
sea, and he said, “ Fhere is a similar language 
for Christians, for all who sail together on the 
ocean of life, and steer towards the haven of eternity. 
The latter is also an international language, this 
beckoning from one side to another, the peculiar 
signal of the members of the Christian calling, a 
language as well for those who happen to he ‘in the 
other ship,’ if only the same Lord is behind the 
signal and grants the common blessing. Herein 
consists true Christian wisdom—namely, to observe 
in all the ways of life and in all the turnings of life, 
not only the Word of the Lord, but also His beckon¬ 
ing, and whoever stands in lively communion with 
Him learns more and more to observe and follow, not 
only His words, but also His silent beckonings.” 


THE QUEEN AT PLAY. 

The secret of the perennial youth and the persistent 
charm of Queen •Alexandra is explained in a brightly 
written article entitled “ Queen Alexandra’s Recrea¬ 
tions,” which Marion Leslie contributes to the 
February number of the Woman at Hnne. Queen 
Alexandra is full of interest in modern life and its 
pastimes and recreations, and her interest in the latest 
mechanical toy and the rules of the new^est game is 
almost as keen as when she was the constant com¬ 
panion of her own boys and girls. 

» AS A PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Perhaps the recreation in which Her Majesty finds 
'most pleasure is amateur photography. The Queen 
uses the amateur’s privilege of taking things her own 
way, and though it is correct to have the sun at your 
back when photographing out of doors, the Qifeen is 
fond of taking views the reverse way, .ind has obtained 
some fine sea effects with her camera pointing to the 
light As Her Majesty has been an ardent photo- 
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grapher for over fifteen years, she has now 
enormous collection of views, and she has recentlj^ 
carried out a novel idea in having a china tea service; 
made with one of her snapshots reproduced on eachf; 
piece. 

THE OUEEN AND MUSIC. 

The Queen is very fond of sketching in water-^ 
colours. Music also takes an important place among 
her recreations ; she has considerable talent herselfi 
and has always shown an* appreciative sympathy fo£ 
the gifts of others. Above all other forms of enters 
taininent the Queen loves the opera. 

HER COUNTRY PURSUITS. ■ 

The Queen is not a sports>voman in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but she is devoted to her horsey 
and dogs ; and horse-riding has long been one of h^- 
dearest pleasures. The dove house, the aviary, ahd> 
the pheasantry at Sandringham all afford Her Majestjf! 
much interest, and of recent years she has made a: 
hobby of bantam-breeding. 


THE NEW PATTI LA TETRAZZINI. 

In the February number of the London Mr. EdwardJ 
St, john-brenon publishes a little interview withj 
Madame Luisa 'I'etrazzini, the new lyric artist wboii 
recently won such success at (.'ovent Garden. She 
the youngest sister of Madame Eva Tetrazzini, anotbeif'\ 
well-known operatic soprano, and the wife of th^^ 
conductor, Signor Gampanini, g 

Madame 'letrazzini told her interviewer how sur 4 
prised and delighted she was with the enthusiasm of|; 
her English’audiences. Did she anticipate success?^ 
Yes, she had always been successful. She had already^ 
sung “ laicia di Lammermoor ” two hundred timi^J 
and had always been a great fiivoiirite in the part, 
she had not anticipated quite so much enthusiasm^ 
and such press notices as she received in “ 
Traviata.” She is full of admiration for the 
journalists: “I have never come across a moitS{ 
dignified body of gentlemen,” she said. “ Since ^ 
have been here I have been interviewed by severifi 
journalists, and there has never been a hint, a suggi^j 
tion, from any one of them that 1 should pay for iiij; 
notice. It is,,alas ! not so in my own country.” 

Madame was horn in Florence, and it was ift 
Florence that she had all her musical training and 
inad« her de/mt. All operatic singers want to come 
to London, and Madame Tetrazzini was no exception 
to the rule. Sl^e found the task of singing iht^ 
nights a week in T^ondon a terrible nervous strain^ 
partly because in such a large population she supi 
posed she had a new audience to convince everj 
night. She has just signed a three years engagemer^ 
in New York, at a fee lor each performance whicl 
would make many a household free from care for 'i 
year, and at the end of the engagement she hopei 
to be free to amuse herself in her own way—motorihj 
and going to see ballets. 
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AUGUSTE COMTE AND HIS EGERIA. 

; " In the 0/fm Court for January Johannes Gros 
•gives an account of the Religion of Humanity and 

i t s H i g h 
Priestess. 
Speaking of 
Auguste 
Comte and 
Clotilde de 
Vaux, Mr. 
Gros says that 
whenever he 
wi 11 es to 
evoke t h e 
memory of 
Auguste 
Comte it is 
tlie image of 
Clotilde dc 
Vaux which is 
recalled:— 

“She will be 
yoiirEi;cria, your 
Hcatrice, your 
Lauru ; altiibute 
to her nieniory 
the n(?vv tievelop- 

Auguste Comte. 

doctrine ; eon- 
s e c r a t c h e r 

mentory ; inscrilje it in tlic front of your books ; entwine her 
name with yours.” And this indeed has he done for her whom 
he called “ his eternal companion.” Their names are indis¬ 
solubly joined in 
the adoration of 
the f a i t h f IT 1. 

They arc alike 
first hij;h priest 
and first priestess. 

One day in the 
month of Octo¬ 
ber, 1844, when 
Comte had been 
BCparalcd from 
his wife for two 
years, hesaw'^ “ at 
the home of her 
parents for the 
first time a youn^ 
lady who was as 
irrcproaclialile as 
the w^as charm¬ 
ing. ” Mile, 

Marie de Fic- 
^uelmont married 
ibout 1838 (but 
i^inst her own 
will) a certain M, 
ic Vaux, eiii- 
;l»loyed, I believe, 
h a bank. Soon 
afterwards he be- 
a defaulter 
ind was con¬ 
temned to hard 
illiifQUt. The young wife, was at once affected by the injustice 
ifjf a law wiiich would not permit her to repudiate a name 
btancled-with fire. 


Comte's devotion to her increased until at last^is 
affection culminated in her apotheosis :— 

The intimate code of worship which the founder of Positivism 
dedicated to her whom he referred to only as his “ noble and 
tender wife,” is generally known. From tlie second day after 
her funeral, that is to say on Good Friday, April lo, 1846, he 
established for his personal use daily prayers for morning, mid¬ 
day and evening, intended to commemorate an eternal and. 
everlasting love. These prayers were said before the “ altar ” 
of Clotilde where reposed her “eclics,” the letters of his 
beloved, a lock of her hair and a bouquet of artificial flowers 
which she had made,—relics which received from the devotees 
of the new faith a veneration equal to that of Christians for 
relics of the Holy Cross. On Wednesday of each week, with 
only one exception, Comte knelt in the Perc I«ichaise cemetery 
at the tomb of his bidoved. Finally, every year along about 
St. CIodide’s Day he wrote long “Confessions” in which he 
related the principal events of Jus public and private life for the 
past twelve months; then he would read these at the grave¬ 
stone. 

In Comte’s opinion these annual confessions formed a pro¬ 
gressive systemalisiilion of public worship which he wished to 
consecrate to her meiiiory. 


M. MONETA: NOBEL PRIZE WINNER. 

'J'hk r)eceml)er numlicr of Za Faix par le Droit 
gives the following at^coiint of M. Moneta, who was 
selected as one of the Nobel Peace Prizemen for 
1907:— 

We hasten lo say how glad we arc that our eminent colleague 
and friend,* M. Moneta, has been awarded the Prize for Peace. 
Ever since the day when, with the aid of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
he founded the UnioKC Loinbarda^ down to the lime of the 
Milan Congress which marked the culminating point of his 
apostohite, M. Moneta has consecrated to the work of peace all 
the resources of his generous mind, his alert j»en, and his 
vehement eloquence, flc wrs the initiator of the peace move- 
inenl in Italy, and he remains the soul of that movement, 
I'hcTc is not a single friend 01 peace in the world who does not 
know and love tJiis hero of the struggle for liberty in Italy, 
who has liecome by an evolution of ideas, both logical and 
praiscw'uriliy, one of the most ardent promoters of the rccon- 
ci I inti Oil of nations. President of the Unione Lombarda per la 
IWc from the beginning, editor of the great peace review, the 
Vita lHiernazwnaU\ and of the Italian Almanac of Peace, Giu le 
Armi, President of the International Congress of Milan in 
1906, and a member of the Permanent Committee of the Bureau 
at Berne, M. Moneta now^ receives, in the eye of the public 
opinion of Europe and the world, this strjjting confirmation of 
the homage which the pacilists assembled at Milan rendered lo 
him when theyhim on September 20th, the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the birth of their glorious veteran. 

The number also contains the conclusion of the 
report of the sixteenth International Congress of 
l*eace held at Munich, and the response to the invi¬ 
tation for the seventeenth Congress to meet in London 
in the last week of July, 1908. 


'I’he Chautauquan is publishing a series of articles 
by Mr, ). G. Brooks entitled “A Century of Foreign 
Criticism on the United States.” In the December 
number there is an illustrated paper dealing with tho* 
Mother Country as critic. The cartoons in particular- 4 
are very interesting as showing the transformation 
which has come about in John Bull’s estimate 6f '^ ’ 
Uncle Sam. ' 

■Y'-y 




Clotilde de Vaux. 









' ^ r -v y Articles, 

^ THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN STUART MILL. 

Did He Die a Christian? 

It is nearly thirty-five years since the death of 
John Stuart Mill took place at Avignon, but only 
during the past year there was a controversy in this 
country concerning the religious ideas of Mill at the 
time of his death. Last spring Bishop Moule, of 
Durham, made a statement at a meeting to the effect 
that Mill died a Christian, and named as the authority 
for the assertion the late Dr. Gurney, who attended 
Mill in his last illness, and who told some of the 
Bishop’s friends at Nice that it was his (Dr. ( jiirncy’s) 
conviction that Mill died a believer in the Christian 
religion. For fuller information Mr. Charles AVatts, 
the editor of the Literary Guidc^ wrote to Pasteur 
Rey, an intimate friend and admirer of Mill, and who 
was with Mill in his last days, and in an article in the 
January number of the Itcinie Chretienne the Pasteur 
reprints his reply to Mr. Watts, and adds other par¬ 
ticulars as to the religious views of Mill. 

A SCEPTIC WHO LOVED TRUTH. 

According to Pasteur Rcy, Mill was neither an 
Atheist nor a Theist, but a scej^tic. As he advanced in 
years the Pasteur tiiinks his inclinations were in the 
direction of the Christian faith, for flie following 
reasons :— 

(1) Mill’s attitude towards the Protestant Church 
of Avignon. He did not attend the services, l)ut 
gave an annual subscription to it, besides regular 
donations to the charitable work of the Church. 

(2) The attitude of his steji-daiighter, Miss Helen 
Taylor, wdio attended the .services of the Church 
regularly. 

(3) The personal friendship which ho showed to 
Pasteur Rey himself. The Pasteur says liis intimate 
and cordial relations with Mill and his family are the 
honour of his life. 

A RELIGIOUS FUNERAT.. 

When the Pasteur heard of Mill’s death, ho and his 
wife hastened to tlie house and were conducted by 
Miss Helen Tayl?)r to the room where Mill lay in the 
peace of his last sleep. They were all deeply moved, 
and the Pasteur translated his emotion into a prayer 
which he offered up spontaneously at the bedside. 
The funeral was a religious one. 'Hie only mourners 
were Miss Helen Taylor, Dr. Gurney, Dr. (Iiaufihrd 
(Mill's usual doctor), Madame Key, and Pasteur 
Rey. At the cemetery there was a large as.sembly, 

, and the Pasteur conducted a simple religious service, 
which he certainly would not have done if it had 
been contrary to the wishes of Miss 'I’aylCr or an 
offence to the memory of Mill. 

I :* ^ mill’s, love STORY. 

; * The Pasteur then discusses the religious ideas of 
^3: *Min at different stages in his career, and endeavours 
^**to throw some light on the successive phases of what 
‘f he has called Mill’s growing tendency towards the 
faith. Unlike the Freethinkers of France, whose point 
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of departure is for the most part C^atholicism, Mill’s 
point of departure was absolute unbelief, for he was 
brought up as an Atheist. His rupture with 
Atheism was a terrible crisis. 7 'hen came a vein of 
mysticism into his life, and the fir.st manifestation of 
it was his attendance at some Unitarian services con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Fox. Here he met Mrs. Taylor, who 
was dcjstined to be his future wife. Nature, art, and 
friendship had been noble and consoling realities, 
but, says the l^asteur, they.did not suffice, even with 
science added to tliem. Religion and love were 
wanting, hut now the two deepest sources of emotion 
and life were to be added and united by his marriage 
with this lady. Here begins the second stage of his 
career. Mrs. Mill, we are told, exercised a happy 
influence in the domain of practical life and in the 
domain of the heart, and brought peace awd joy into 
the sick thinker’s mind, for her yoke was as gentle as 
that of Mill’s father had been hard. 

DID he believe in IMMORTALITY? 

Pasteur Rey marks the next stage by a terrible and 
unexpected disaster, namely, the death of Mrs. Mill 
alter only seven and a half years of married life, 
Nothing, says the Pasteur, can express the intensity 
of Mill’s sorrow. If there were only a few hearts and 
a few intelligences like hers, this world would already 
be the hoped-for heaven, Mill inscribed on her tomb, 
and he bought a little house near the cemetery where 
she rests in order to be near her, and, so to speak, to 
l)c buried with his stei)-daughter in the shadow of his 
wife’s tomb. But he soon rejxiiri;d the broken thread, 
of his life, and continued to w'ork in the company of 
her who w\as only absent in the flesh. He surrounded 
himself with her mystic i)resence, he continued to 
have intimate relations wit.li the being who to him 
was more alive than ever, ho listened to her inspira^ 
tion, and desired every one to rememlier that every¬ 
thing which he wrote after her death was the product^ 
not of one mind and conscience, but of three—-- 
namely, xVIill, his wife, and his step-daughter. Surely 
this w^Ts, consciously or unconsciously, a practical 
affirmation of immortality, says the Pasteur. 


In the Nationalisty a non-political magazine for 
Wales, a series of articles is appearing on English men 
of letters in Whales. Wordsw^orth and (Coleridge were 
dealt with in the first article, Shelley and Southey iit 
the second, and De Quincey is the subject of the 
article in the January magazine. 

SCHOOLMASTERS and teachers will be interested in 
an article written by Mr. Bradley Hall in the Humane 
Reineiu for January, in wdiich Mr. Hall strongly con¬ 
demns the practice of flogging at the Manchester 
Grammar School. Birching, in Mr. Halls opinion, is 
indecent and degrading, and the President of Harvard 
University is quoted as having said that no self- 
respecting educationist in America would accept the 
post of Headmaster of Eton if it involved the per¬ 
formance of such a ceremony. 
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P: THE POPE AND MODERNISM. 

V By Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 

Dublin Revitiv for January opens with an 
MTlicle upon the Encyclical Tascendi, which is 
Kfbiviously from the pen of its editor. Mr. Wilfrid 
ipfard had a somewhat difficult task. As a faithful 
p^atholic he had to submit to the word of Rome, but 
a modern man, although not a modernist, he could 
gllOt help realising the difficulty of defending the 
llPapal position. It is interesting to note how he 
p|xtracts himself from this dilemma. In the first case 
submits in due form :— 

te When iIjc Supatnc Aniliority has just niafle a momentous 
pjftcfcision, its public iliscussion is no more compitible willi clis- 
and loyalty tbau would have been tlie juiblio discussion 


ipjf the tactics of Lord Roberts or General Hiiller by their 
^^fcilbordinates during ilie Boer War. And what we have said of 

B definition applies in its degree;, mnUuis mutandis, to an 
ticyclical Letter indicating so distinct and momentous a policy 
the present one does. It is not, indeed, a (juostion of a new 
ll^SilSgmatic definition, but Catholic obedience at such a nionient 
pilftposes conditions in which such discussions are no longer 
^';p;bssible. 

After having declared it impossible to discuss the 
Question, he takes refuge in the ingenious suggestion 
^ihat although discussion is impossible, explanation is 
|i)ermitted, so he proceeds to explain the significance 
the Encyclical in such a way as to minimise the 
which he evidentlv feels it would do :— 
h'. The Encyclical has been discussed as though it were a 
popular document, ami as tluuigh cadi part of the censured 
so fully analysed, were in itself and apart from its 
i'VCOntexl censured, and were, moreover, jirceisely analysed 
instead of rather generally indicated. It may be pointed out 
that this way of reafling and understanding the document 
^ must quite inc'. itably mislead. Its rhetoric and its popular effect 
figure one thing. Its outcome in relation to theology is quite 
l^i^XiiOtber. 

In our modern world a document of tliis kind, technical and 
g-xlmost mediaeval in its construction, is read by large numbers as 
newspaper article. Or more probably scraps or js(jlated 
tifpassages are read, and their prima Jaci^ mea;.ing, if each be 
taken alone, is flourished before tlie world as the real one, and 
as containing a position which opposes what all great Catholic 
pjtlieological thinkers have taught. 

This explanation at once accounts for and breaks the force of 
rSthe suggestion which has been so wididy circulated : that the 
K^cyclical censures much of the leaching of Cardinal Newman. 
The true interpreters of the document, then, are the thco- 
experts; not necessarily the ablest theological thinkers 
reasoners, but those whv^ know the method by w’hich such 
i|l^bcuments are drawn up, who can tell us whiU are obiter dicta, 
tej^hat, on the other hand, formal censures, who have, in short, 
clue to its interpretation. 

jjM Pending the authoritative deliverance by^ such 
||tbeological experts of the true inwardness of this 
tj^ocument, may the faithful ignore it altogether? 
i^his Mr. Ward does not ask or even suggest, but if 
Mpte clue to its right interpretation is so far to seek, 
plain man who wishe.s to preserve his faith with¬ 
out repudiating his reason may perhaps be justified 
| ™ 'K6lding his judgment in suspense until the clue to 
||^.iftterpretation is fi^rthcoming. 

Idler for January an imf)ressionist gives an 
account of Dax, a fascinating little town 
Hftt&;;River Adour in South Western France, 


RfeVifeWa 

PHOTOGRAPHING SPEECH AND SONG. 

The Latest Electrical Wonder. 

Mr. Frederick Lees contributes to the Windsor 
Magazine an interesting article describing an invention 
which, he says, is destined to revolutionise the callb 
graphic telegraphy of the world. It is a machine 
which telegraphs with unerring accuracy, at a dis¬ 
tance of several hundreds of miles, a written message 
at the rate of 40,000 words an hour. 

This new macJiinc for registering photographically the 
vibrations of the voice is entiredy based on the principle of the 
Poliak and Virag telegraph apparatus, which has just been 
shown in its perfected state to the members of the Societe de 
Physiqvic. It was invonied by two Hungarians. 

By means of a special typewriter, which is so simple that a 
mere child can be taught to use il in a few minutes, the message 
is stamped out on a narrow paper band. The irregular-looking 
perforations on this strip of paper correspond to written letters. 
Each letter of the alphabet has been analysed and re formed in 
large and small perforations in the following manner. 

Represented in perforations, the letter consists of a large 
hole and a small hole, allowing a big and a small current to be 
transiiiittcd, and thus forming ’’e vertical strokes, in addition 
to two other small holes which will transmit the horizontal 
strokes at the top and bottom of the letter. The.sc currents of 
electricity follow on eacli other so rapidly that the letter of the 
Poliak and Virag system is formed, cacli consisting of two, 
three, four, five, or as many as eleven, lafge and small holes. 

The electric ourrents sent by the transmitter are received at 
the other end of the wires by two telephones, one to receive the 
vertical, the other the horir.onlal part of the message. To the 
microphones of these instruments arc atlacherl small rods 
answering to every vibration, and to these magnetised con¬ 
nections is affixed a small mirror, slightly concave. 

What happens vvlien a message is Joeing transmitted ? The 
mirror is in a constnnt state of m wcnienv, vertically and 
horizontally, and the ray of ’ight which it reflects through a 
lens interposed bctweoii it. elf and the photogmphic paper neces¬ 
sarily acts in the same manner. This ray of light is a sort of 
luminous pencil moving up and down and sid<.?ways in accord¬ 
ance with the arrangement of the perforations of the message, 
and as it traverses its field of two inches and a half, incessantly 
movirj; backwards and forwards, the w'ords arc indelibly 
photographed. Tlic mirror’s source of light is an ordinary 
electric lamp, placed a little below it, and the photographic 
paper is in continual automatic movement. After being im- 
prcs.scd it passes into a bath of developer, then into a fixing 
solution, and finally comes forth, through a narrow opening, 
with a rapidity w^hich is almost magical. ^ 

The writing, specimens of which accompany the 
article, is very legible, and Mr. Lees maintains that it 
is destined to come into general u.se all over the 
world, not only for telegraphy, but also as an adjunct 
to singing. “ Every vibration of the voice can be 
transmitted and photographed. The practical advan¬ 
tage of this from the point of view of teachers of 
singing is enormous, for it eiiables them to prove to 
their pupils through their visual sensf both their 
defects ^nd their good points.” 

A REMARKABLE article in Science Progress for 
January on work under pressure and in great heat 
brings out the startling fact that many regulations 
made to prevent disease in mines have produced an ,, 
exactly opposite effect—for example, in coal mines 
increased ventilation, by making coaldust drier, baa, 
increased the risk of explosion. 





THE DELIGHT OF DYING. 

Evidence of the Resuscitated. 

A DISTINGUISHED German doctor, G. B. Berndt, 
has l)een collecting evidence from many sources as to 
how it feels to die. Evidence from those who have 
actually died and passed beyond the border is of 
course available to those who are aware of the facts 
of the truth of spirit itJturn. Dr. Berndt, however, is 
not a spiritist, but a scientist, and he has confined his 
evidence to the statements of persons who had to all 
appearances died, but who were afterwards resusci¬ 
tated. He has edited a book on the subject, extracts 
from which appear in the Hindoo Spiritual Magazine 
for December. If we are justified in drawing an 
inference from the evidence of those who went 
near enough to death to experience any of the sensa¬ 
tions of those who actually die, it would seem that 
mankind has been labouring under a profound 
mistake. The prayer of the devout Christian in tlie 
hymn, “ Come not in terror,” has been answered, not 
only for devout Christians, but for the human race. 

The evidence quoted by our contemporary covers 
a great variety of experiences. The first witness 
called is Arnold Siegrist, who had a marvellous escape 
from being dashed to pieces when he fyll a thousand 
feet from the Korpfstock Peak in the Alps. He was 
saved by falling into a small plantation, and the 
branches of the trees yielding to his impact enabled 
him to reach the ground frightfully bruised but still 
breathing. There was a high wind l)lf)\ving when he 
fell from the edge of the precipice. He says :— 

Consequently T was a very lont; time fallini.^ down. I Iiad 
ample time to consider my surroundings anrl to think of many 
things. I realised that I was falling to my death, but I 
sufl'ered neither fear, pain nor discomibri. I dare say that if I 
had been in a position to struggle for my life, however iuclfia'.- 
tually, 1 should have been in an agony of terror. 

I then began to feel ecstatically happy. I had shaken off the 
bonds of the flesh and had entered into the realm of imtnortalily. 
Every problem of human existence became ahsolutidy clear to 
me. 1 understood exactly how men should live in order to 
avoid all strife, sorrow, misery and poverty. I possessed tlio 
secret of perfect haziness. 

“ If I can only return to the earth again,*' I said to myself, 
“ I shall be able to do more good to the workl than any 
philosopher has yet succeeded in doing.” 

It seemed to me that a delightful harmony was sounding in 
my ears, as if the sun and the mountains and the woods wi^re 
singing to me. 

When passing through the tree branches he was 
flung from tree to tree, but he was only vaguely con¬ 
scious that he was brushing through something. For 
several days he lay between life and death. But he 
says he was In perfect comfort and enjoyed a delicious 
sensation of rest and freedom from care. Not until 
he began to return to life did he experience pain and 
discomfort, and when he was convalescent he suf¬ 
fered acutely, and often regretted the happy moments 
when he was dying. 

A London fireman named James Barton was struck 
/on the head by a falling beam, rendered senseless, and 
believed to be dead. He recovered, however, 


and said that dying had been such a pleasure that bia 
for his wife and children he regretted his recover)'. 

The next witness was believed to have been froze; 
to death on the Cireat St. Brjrnard. He says :— 

From the moment that I ceased to struggle I was pcrfectl 
comfortable. My hands aiul feet Avere frozen and I wa 
incapable of movement or sensation, but. my sight remaine 
kta*n for a long time, and T watched the great big snowflaki 
with intense enjoyment. Tliis was the most delightfu 
exi>orience of my life. I said, “ I liope no one will come an 
interfere with nii?.” Finally iii]^ eyes grew dim and 1 fell int 
a delicious, dreamy slumber. 

Professor MotchnikoflT is another witness, and h 
also confirms the evidence of the others as to th 
painlesstiess of dying :— 

There are many illnesses and accidents where the approach c 
death evokes no painful sensations. During the cri.sis of a 
intermittent fever, when my temperature fell suddenly fror 
Tio degrees to below the normal, I e.xperienced a sensation c 
extraordinary feebleness-’Similar, no doubt, to that whic 
heralds the n|>jjroach of death. 

This sensation is pleasant rather than painful, am 
the most remarkable case wa.s that of a person wb 
fell through the ice while skating on a Scotch lake 
He says :— 

From the moment I ceased to struggle for life I ceased to fei 
j)ain. I knew ifiat 1 was dying and 1 was astonished to fiil! 
how pleasant it was. I had no longer any sensations of cold d 
siiffocnlion. The most beautiful music sounded in my ears. J 
was soft, sweet and melodious. 1 was being carried gent| 
upward. I then began to enjoy the mo.st delightful sensaticii 
of rest and liappiness tliat I could imagine. It was beyond an; 
feeling of ]iappine.ss that I had ex[)erienccd on earth. 1 felt a 
if I were in heaven. I remained in this hapf)y condition fo 
a very long time, as it seemerl to me. Tt might have bee?: 
thousands of years. Tluai came a perio<l of absolute blacj 
unconsciousness. P'rom this I was siiddtmly awakened by tit 
most excruciating pain I had ever suffered. 

The last witness quoted is that of a chauifeu 
named Sissay, whose brakes refused to act when hi 
was going at the rate of ninety-four miles an hoU 
during the trial race for the championship of th 
Sarthe. After plunging across country, over hedg 4 
and ditches, he struck something hard and was fluhj 
out and takeii up senseless. He says :— 

My sensations were of delicious peacefulness, and such as / 
had never experienced even in llie remote.st degree when I W;a 
U»on)ughly alive. I felt no shocks or jars, no little annoyanctig 
or inconveniences. My mind seemed incapable of weariness b 
itigue, and troublesome questions that had formerly perpleXjisi 
me appeared perfectly clear. I w as entirely free from pain 
unhappiness. tIic fficl that 1 was dying did not seem terrible, 
it would have done when I was thoroughly alive and well, buij 
on the contrary, it filled me with happiness. I felt that pain 
labouf and anxiety and unhappiness were done with for ever. , 

It was not until I l)egan to recover, to everybody's surpriM 
that 1 began to know once more what pain and unhappin^ 
meant. T shall always look back to the <lays when I was su]3 
posed to be dying as the jolliest holhlay of my life. 

It will be noticed that in nearly all these cases thf 
witnesses were in the prime of health and strengtl 
when they were suddenly flung into the jaws of death 
If they experienced so little sense of .shock and paid 
it is reasonable to suppose that those who quietly faj 
asleep in the kindly arms of Death have at least a: 
pkasant experiences. 




TkE IlEviEW r OF RevieWs. 


“SWEDEN’S FOREMOST WOMAN” 

Ellen Key. 

: Miss Helen Zimmern contributes to the January 
number of Fntnam's Monthly a most interesting 
character sketch of Miss Ellen Key. 

“ IN LOVE WITH LOVE.” 

Ellen Key was born in Sweden in 1849, and her 
paternal ancestors were of Scotch-Celtic origin. Her 

father, who was 
an enthusiastic 
believer in 
Rousseau, ap- 
plied the 
theories of 
“Emile” in 
the rearing of 
h i s children. 
\Vhile still a 
mere child, 
Ellen, who is 
the eldest, 
evinced her 
maternal in¬ 
stincts in her 
protective care 
for her younger 
brethren. Her 
parents put no 
check on the 
development of 
her ego, and recognising her need for privacy gave 
her, at the age of twelve, a room to herself. As a 
mere girl she read Ibsen’s “ Brand ” and “ Peer Gynt,” 
and from this time forward was, as she herself phrases 
it, “ in love with love.” 

THE SPARK WHICH STRUCK THE FT.AME. 

At the age of nineteen her father was elected to the 
Swedish Parliament and the family migrated for the 
winter to Stockholm. Ellen became his private secre¬ 
tary and shared his patriotic dreams and ho|)es, and 
more than ever was resolved to work for the education 
,of her compatriots. Bjiirnson first recognised her capa- 
:bilities, and he told her mother that Ellen would 
iprove her parents’ greatest glory, and that she ought, 
vAbove all, to be a wife. When she was thirty, financial 
'reasons made it necessary for her to lc*ave her forest 
^ome, and for years she was condemned to live in a 
iittoisy city, working as a teacher. In her leisure hours 
Ishe taught in the Workers’ Institute, and she also 
.liiranged an informal sort of club in which ladies and 
pfrorkwomen met on equal terms. For years she 
llisctured on art and literature, touching only thrice on 
^litics, and only once on the woman question, and 
!i^n only in regard to the legal position of married 
ijlptnen. The spark which struck the flame and 
Ipiised her to enter upon that pioneer path which has 
her famous was ’u incident due to the influence 
younger generation of the doctrines of Darwin. 

' Iheories liad aroused a desire to overthrow 



established things and model the world anew, and 
a long-forgotten law was exhumed to punish the 
radicals. Ellen Key, whose motto is the free develop¬ 
ment of personality, constituted herself the defender 
of these imprisoned youths, and instantly she became 
the storm-centre of the movement. 

JOV I.S PERKECTION. 

When she took up a militant - attitude she began to 
withdraw her sympathies from the cause of woman’s 
rights on the ground that its advocates had lost sight 
of the main objects to be attained and were wasting 
their efforts on side-issues. At the same time she 
declared she could no longer call her.self a Christian, 
as the Christianity of to-day was a compromise and 
the Christian ideal was not followed either in church 
or home. Happiness was what the world must seek. 
To the young she says, “ Be seekers of happiness, but 
seekers of happiness making the higlicst demands 
on happiness.” She hold.s that man is good at the 
core, and if allowed free course will develop his jier- 
sonality and put it at the service of humanity. She 
contends that in order to be a true altruist one must 
be an individualist. 'J’hc true ideal combat that we arc 
engaged in is for the concteption that joy is perfection. 

H^ IDEAL OF EMANCIPATION. 

From first to last she has always maintained that 
in the life of woman the heart has ever tlie first place; 
and it is for this heart that she demands all possible 
liberty and freedom to develop. Holding that the 
woman’s movement in its present phase makes for a 
new form of oppression rather than for individual 
freedom, her contention is that it has approached the 
question from the wrong side. lillen Key’s ideal of 
emancipation is an enlargement and enrichment of 
soul, based upon a larger and deeper understanding 
of her natural mission. W’omen, she .says, possess 
a sort of sixth sense which enables them to see at 
certain moments higher than systems or programmes, 
and this distinctive faculty should be recognised and 
utilised. Whenever a woman has dared to revolt 
has she not called new movemests into being? 
Witness, for example, Elizabeth Fry, Florence 
nightingale, Josephine Biitlcr and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. It is this inherent instinctive force that has 
so long been cramped which cries for liberation. The 
next step to legal equality with men must be, accord¬ 
ing to Ellen Key, women’s right to freedom on the 
ground of their dissimilarity. She is not opposed to 
the notion that women shoqld labour, but counts 
motherhood as work which should |^e publicly 
remunerated, if need be. She contends that every 
soul has a right to be arbitrary. Her books, “ Love 
and Marriage” and “The Century and the Child,” 
contain the sum-total of her life’s thought. She has 
drawn up a new marriage code that contains excellent 
points, says Miss Zimmern, and which were it speedily 
adopted would solve many so-called insoluble 
problems and conduce to enhanced domestic 
happiness. 




TH® TRUE STORY OF THE CENCI TRAGEDY. 

By F. Makion Crawford. 

In the Century Magazine for January Mr, F. Marion 
Crawford tells, with the aid of new documents which 
have recently come to light, what he asserts is the 
true story of the famous Cenci tragedy, showing at 
the same time a few of the chief errors that have in 
the course of time grafted themselves on the original 
facts. . • 

SHELLEY’S DRAMA. 

Shelley is made largely responsible for the Cenci 
legends. His drama was founded on one of the 
many manuscript “ relazioni ” or accounts of the trial 
and execution written near the year 1700, about a 
century after the murder, and the scenes which hc' 
introduced when not based on the “ relazioni ” arc 
inventions of his own, such as the banquet given by 
Count Francesco Cenci, Beatrice’s father, to celebrate 
the death of his sons. Thus while Shelley’s tragedy, 
published in .1819, remains an enduring monument of 
genius, it is also, says Mr. Crawford, an abiding source 
of historical error. 

THE POKTRArr AITRIHUTED TO GUIDO RENI. 

As for the story of (luido Reni’s portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci, supposed tojiave been painted during Beatrice’s 
imprisonment, Mr. Crawford says Guido is known to 
have been in Spain during the whole time of the trial, 
and he did not begin to paint in Rome till 1608, nine 
years after Beatrice’s death, 'fhe “Turbaned J.ady” 
in the Barberini Palace at Rome, attrilmted to Guido 
Reni, is mistakenly regarded as a portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci. Nearly 220 years had elapsed after Beatrice’s 
death before any mention was made of a siip{)osed 
portrait of her by (Juido or any other painter. It 
was in an English book, “Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century,” published in 1817 or 1818, that a writer 
devoted two pages to the Barberini picture, stating 
that it represented Beatrice Cenci, “ young, beautiful, 
and noble, but a parricide.” 

Another myth is Beatrice’s extreme youth. Almost 
all writers state that she was only sixteen w'hon she 
died, whereas sljf was exactly twenty-two years and 
seven months old, as is proved by the certificate of 
her birth in the parish register of San Lorenzo, in 
Damaso. 

THE HISTORICAL FACTS. 

To come to the ugly facts of the case as it stood 
two centuries before Shelley wrote his drama, we learn 
that to escape the heat of Rome the Count was in the 
habit of taking his wife and Beatrice to a castle in the 
Abruzzi year after year. This castle was borrowed 
from Marzio Colonna, and was in the cjiarge of 
Olimpio Calvetti. The warden of the castle loved 
Beatrice, or at any rate made love to her, knowing 
that his position precluded the possibility of marriage. 
She yielded herself altogether, and her father guessing 
all or part of the truth, inflicted condign punishment 
upon her and caused her lover to be dismissed from 
Colonna’s service. A child was born and spirited out 


of sight by Beatrice’s stepmother. Olimpio first sug- i? 
gested the killing of the Count, and the Count’s wife ? 
agreed to it, for would it not be an advantage to all 
the family? Beatrice was keeping a secret which 
would cost her and her child their lives if her father 
knew it, and Olimpio believed that if the Count were 
dead Beatrice would perhaps marry him. As to the ^ 
accusation of an unnatural crime brought against the 
Count, Beatrice at the trial refused to admit that she 
was maltreated by her father because she would not 
yield to his unnatural dcsirfis, 

HOW THE DEED WAS DONE. 

'rhe murder of the Count (1599) was committed 
with every aggravating circumstance of conspiracy, 
bribery of the murderers, drugging by opium, and 
personal help rendered by Beatrice to the assassins in 
their work. Beatrice and her stepmother, Lucrezia, , 
drugged the Count, presumably at supper, and he was 
to be murdered while his wife was sleeping peacefully 
beside him. Beatrice admitted the assassins, Olimpio 
and an accomplice called Marzio, hut Olimpio at first 
hung back and said he could not do the deed. 
Beatrice insisted that her father must be killed, and ■ 
Olimpio finally consented, 'rhen Beatrice opened 
the shutters and let in such light as the stars or the 
moon could give, so that Marzio could see to strike 
the Count on the head with a hammer. Half an hour i 
later they threw the body from tlie rampart of the } 
castle after widening a hole in the parapet to give they 
idea that the Count had fallen through the hole and : 
been killed. ' 

A GREAT T,OVE DRAMA. 

Divest the story of the Onri of w*hat has grown ; 
upon it, writes Mr. Oawford in conclusion, and yoii-^ 
liavc a great love drama, less noble, but even more ; 
human, and surely far more awful, than “ The Bride; 
of Lammermoor ” ;— 

Tlicreis the tragedy of the sins of ilic father inherited by the 
children—sins punished by his death and theirs. There is over' 
all his life and theirs the shadow that overhung llic Priest of-; 
Ncnii, the darkness of inevitalde doom. There is the wild and'; 
w:iy\vard girl’s unhappy love for the young warden j the despe¬ 
rate secret to Ix! kept ; the inherited violent instinct to strike;: 
and be free ; and when the moment comes at last, tlie invincible; 
courage and man-like calm of jMedoa herself. Above all, wheti; 
Beatrice’s lover is dead and her child is safe, and she sets her 
foot upon the sca|Told, there is the strength to die bravely, Iak0 
Folyxena, she will let no common touch come near her; she' 
bares her own neck to the steel, speaks her last quiet words; 
bends, and awaits the blow*. 

Our Duty to the Na tives of South Africa.— 
Mr. Ramsden Balmforth, writing on the Moral 
Development of Races in South Africa in the January 
International Jotir?tal of Ethics^ says :— 

The State should impose a special ediicalionartax on nativ^ 
the proceeds of which should be devoted exclusively to natiy^ 
elementary, industrial, and higher education, and particularly tc 
the establishment of industrial institutes. The organisation an^ 
management of the schools and institutes should be placed iii 
the hands of repfesentative boards, to which the mission .schools 
and institutes might be transferred. 





THE AMERICAN MONEY. 

The Remittances of Emigrants. 

No one has ever visited Ireland witlioiit being 
^impressed by the important part which the American 
fi^abney plays in the social ])olitical economy of that 
i^iountry. The remittances sent by the Irish emigrants 
^ the old folks at home constitute an indispensable 
jijiart of the budget of the Irish jieople, and the ques- 
has often been asked -—“ How much American 
:>inoney is sent home l)v emigrants to Europe?^’ 
IThis question is answered in the North American 
ytUview for January by Mr. C. F. Speare, the financial 
^leditor of the Mai/, who has devotj^d special 

ulptention to the history of American investments in 
^^^urope. ■ He says tliat out of the savings of the 
''l^preign-born residents in America fifty million pounds 
;j^terling represents the sum which is annually sent 
ifitbroad. “The annual increase is about ten per cent. 
■?If this money were retained in America, it would be 
^Mifficient, every four years, to liejuidate our interest- 
shearing debt. 1 reckon that the annual Italian 
temittances from America are sufficierit to feed 
3150,000 families of a half-dozen persons each, or 
the equivalent of a city of the size of Boston, 
according to the manner of cheap living in the 
southern provinces,” 


The annual distribution of this great .sum of money 
throughout Europe is in the following proportions :— 


Italy, 


$70,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 


65,cxx>,fxx> 

Great Hritain 


25 , 000 , 0 CXD 

Norway and Sweden 


25 ,CXX),CX )0 

Russia 


2 5,000, OCX) 

(icrmaiiy 


i5,cxx),ooo 

Greece 


5,cxx),ooo 

All Olliers, including France, Swilzcrlaml, 


Belgium and Denmark 

. 

10,000,000 

The total foreign-horn 

population 

of the United 

States numbers about ig 

000,000. 'Fhc table below 

gives the division of it by nationalities and the per 

capita remittance of each ; 

— 




Per capita 


Niimbei. 

reini Hanes. 

Italian . 

2.300,000 . 

. $^0*00 

Ausiiian-IIungarian 

2,250,000 

. 2S1O 

British. 

3,5oo,ck:)o . 

. 7*14 

Scfindinavian 

lsfiOO,(X 50 

15 CX) 

Russian 

1,700,000 . 

IV50 

German 

3,7oo,o<xj 


Greek . 

100,OCX) 

. 50*00 

Mr. Speare says that 

one-third of 

tlic drafts on 


Ipurope are remitted through the I\)st Office, ljut the 
imtive banker is jueierred l)y many. “ 1 give money 
ltd big Russian and he give me red ticket; I no 
ijworry ” was the way in which a Polish maid described 
iliow she sent her savings homt; to Poland. In 
pddition to the fifty millions sterling sent to Europe 
postal orders and bank drafts, the returning 
fl^igrants carry with them about 0,000,000 a year 
Mr. Speare gives an excellent account of the 
|^|||W)rdinary thrift practised by the emigrants in 
felr td send money home to their people. The 
ks never become attached to America, and send 


a larger remittance per head than the men of any 
other nationality. Mr. Speare thinks that a genera¬ 
tion marks the limit of home remittances by the 
individual. _ 

HAVE ANIMALS ANY RIGHTS? 

In the Humane Revieiv for January, a writer 
signing himself “Humanitarian” discusses this 
question from the point of vieiv of one who regards 
the kinship of life as the only true basis of ethics. 
He sums up in one sentence the principle of our duty 
to the lower animals : “ Treat the animal in such a 
manner as you would be treated were you such an 
animal.” This raises the question which was dis¬ 
cussed in a previous article on “ Farmyard Vivisec¬ 
tion.” 

When the advocates for the abolition of vivisection 
were examined before the Royal Commi.ssion, they 
were questioned very closely as to how they recon¬ 
ciled their indifference to the universal practice of 
mutilating farmyard animals with their extreme sen¬ 
sitiveness concerning the vivisection of a few animals 
for the purpose of scientific research. There have 
been thirty-nine thousand scientific vivisections in this 
country, but, it was asked, what were these compared 
wuth the millions of cruel operations which passed 
without protest in the stockyards of Great Britain ? 
Every ox, wether and capon has been subjected to 
vivisection, often much more cruel than that of the 
scientific laboratory, and inflicted, almost invariably, 
without anaesthetics. Mutilations are admittedly often 
performed with haste, carelessness and cruelty. 

Mr. Graham, aftc'* being cross-examined before the 
Royal Commission, feic it his duty to witness one of 
these operations on a calf. The following is the 
observation which he made after witnessing the 
operation:— 

li secinod to me, who am no expert, that some local 
anccsthclic, such as cocaine, would have gone far to prevent it. 

I was, indeed, more impressed, I may say more depressed, by 
the thouf^ht of the exceeding dulness and melancholy which 
must cloud the life of animals deprived of sex. Sex and food 
must largely occupy the whole sensation^ field witli animals. 

I came away from my phlegmatic farmer, with his cool “ Now 
ii*s a bullock,” with a sick feeling of the woe of the animals we 
live on. 

The practical conclusion at which the writer arrives 
is, that the flesh of the capon should be avoided no 
less carefully than pAte de foi gras^ and quotes letters 
from two veterinary surgeons to the effect that there 
is no reason why anaesthetics should not be admin¬ 
istered in every case, at any rate in the mutilation of 
the higher animals. If any attempt were made to 
realise this ideal by an Act of Parliament it would be 
interesting to note whether hypnotism could not be 
used for the painlessness of the mutilation. It is 
said that horses in the Austrian army, when shod for 
the first time, are often hypnotised. 

The Liberal Magazine for January republishes the 
speech which John Bright made on the House ot 
Lords, on August 4th, 1884. 






HOW COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS ARE MADE. 

Mr. Chapman Jones, writing in Science Progress 
for January, thus describes the random grain process 
of colour photography which alone has been com¬ 
mercially perfected. He says:— 

Quantities of stiircb granules of approximately uniform size 
are stained respectively red, green, and blue, mixed as 
thoroughly as can be in such proportions as present a neutral 
grey to the eye, and dusted over a prepared plate so tliat ilicy 
adhere in a single layer, which is then pressed or dii.sted with a 
black powder (or both) to fill up the small spaces between the 
gtanules. A protective waterproof varnish is applied, and on 
this is spread an orihochromatic emulsion, so that the plate is 

complete in itself.photographic plate and colour .screen in one. 

It is exposed on the camera exactly as usual, except that the 
glass side of the plale is put towards the lens, so that the light 
has to pass through tlie layer of coloured starch granules bfdore 
it aft'ects the .sensitive film. The plate is developed, aiul the 
resulting negative, instead of being fixed, has the metallic .silver 
that constitutes the image dissolved away, and the remaining 
silver salt reduced ,to the metallic state, thus transforming the 
negative into a positive. When viewed as a transparency, the 
colours as well as the form of the original are seen. 'I’he pre¬ 
paration of tliese ])lalcs must be regarded as a triumph of 
manufacturing skill. Some very excellent results have been 
obtained with them, but the colour.s arc readily alfccled l)y error 
in their treatment. 

HOW TO BRIGHTEN UP DULL STREETS. 

Thk Business Man's Afagazine for January pul’t- 
lishes an interesting article concerning the competition 
helween tradesmen in various streets. The writer 
points out that a dull street may be converted by a 
little enterprise into a very pojnilar thoroughfare. 
Light and colour are the two great nu-ans by which a 
dingy, dark street can be converted into a blaze of 
light. 

America,” he says, “ furnishes two recent instancc.s 
of this method of cam|)aign. In the city of St. Paul, 
improvement associations among the merchants of the 
city have succeeded in developing the ornamental 
lighting, and consequent improved business-getting 
possibilities of several streets.” An agrccmetit which 
they made is reproduced in our American contem¬ 
porary, the Jlluminating Engineer^ as follows :— 

We, the undersigned, owners of, and tenants occupying, pro¬ 
perty facing or abutting upon blank Strecl, in the City of St. 
Paul, in consideration of the obligation hereby assumed by each 
and all of us whose names are hereunto attached, do hereby 
agree to pay our pro rata share of the cost of installing ami 
maintaining a system of lighting upon Blank Street in accord¬ 
ance with plans to be submitted to us and at an expense to each 
property owner of not more than one dollar and fifty cents per 
front foot of installation, and at an expense to each tenant of 
same of not more than one dollar and tliirty-fivc cents per front 
foot per yard for maintenance. 

Name . 

Address . 

No , feet . * 

When the signatures of the property owmers and tenants were 
secured, the officers of the association were duly authorised to 
contract for the installation and maintenance of the lighting. 

The idea is a good one, and might be imitated with 
advantage elsewhere than in Amtrica. There are 
niany streets the whole character of which could be 
transformed if their tenants would but club together to 
them up brilliantly from end to end. 


TWENTY MILLIONS OF CORKS A DAY. 

Great Britain and her Colonies require about 
twenty millions of corks daily. So says Sr. Olmedilla" 
y Puig in an article on the cork industry of Spain, 
which appears in Espana Moderna. The material 
from which these corks are produced is mainly 
obtained from the trees of Spain and Portugal, and 
landed at the wharves in London. 

The cork industry of Spain is of considerable im¬ 
portance, especially in the y^rovince of Gerona, where 
it is a source of wealth to the inhabitants. The trees 
attain a height of 35 to 40 feet, and one tree will yield 
as much as 100 kilos of cork. 'I'he most favourable 
lime for obtaining it is in August, and the tree should 
be at least ten years old; but the best cork is 
yjrocured when the tree has attained tlie age of thirty. 

Cork seems to have been known as far back as 


three centuries before Christ, and the trees of the 
Pyrenees are mentioned by Theoyihrastus in his 
“Natural History of Plants.” Corks were discovered 
during the excavations carried on at Pompeii, showing f 
that they were in common use at that period. 

Apyjroximately, forty millions of corks are required • 
annually, we are told, for the bottling of chami>agne. 'i 

If cork is placed in a mixture of honey and water, 5 
and pressed until reduced to half its bulk, it acquires • 
great elasticity and is adaptable to many sizes of'i 
bottles, because it can be comjiressed almost to the 
same extent as indiarubber. But although cork is-!? 


mainly used for stoppers, many other artieies are made| 
from it, such as bracelets, toys, figures, trunks, inside| 
soles for shoes, life-saving apparatus, etc. ; it is alsoi 
used in powder to cover the walls and floors of houseS;^ 
for the transportation of fruit for long distances, an<|| 
the preparation of linoleum. ;| 

Many artistic articles have been made of cork, sucl!:| 
as models of buildings, busts, etc. The most notabte^f 
perhaps, is a volume of “ Don Quixote ” printed 
very thin sheets ; this is (juite a work of art, Printe^ 
in two colours, tlie book can be read with ease. Tl^ 
sheets are sufficiently strong to stand ordinary usag^l 
and the text can be read without risk of the sheei^ 
crumbling in the handling in spite of their delicacj^ 
The printer and jniblislier \vas Don Octavio Viadet^ 
of San Felin clc Guixols, in the province 
Gerona. ^ ^ 

Another notable object of art made of cork 
a heraldic clironological picture of Spain, whicfil 


nece^-sitated fourteen years of incessant labour on 
part of a doctor, Don Jose Marti y Vintrd. 

This reference to works on exhibition recalls 
story of the International Exliibition held in Londo!|| 
in the year 1862, which is not mentioned by 
writer of the article. It is said that a disabled sailp^ 
was permitted to stand near the entrance to the 
hibition and show a beautiful cork model of a churcii|j 
which he himself had constructed, and which bore th^^ 
following legend :— 

Perseverance, corks and glue, ' 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-two.” 3 






"This Rea^e^of Review^. 


THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS. 

Rich anu Poor. 

In the cycle of essays on the Science of Happiness, 
on which M. Jean Finot is now engaged, is one 
entitled “ Rich and Poor,” published in the first 
January number of La Reimc. 

) THE RICHEST MAN IN PARIS, 

In front of a table used by l.ouis XIV,, and sur 
rounded by pictures by the Masters of the Renaissancci 
in a salon considered the -wealthiest and most beauti¬ 
ful in Paris, M. Finot conversed with the typical 
happy rich man, and his host, wliose name passes as a 
synonym for wealth and hap[)iness, answered with a 
jnelancholy smile tlie ejnestion put to him, Are you 
happy ? 

Very happy, in the opinion of others, said the man 
of wealth. Hut what is liappiness ? If it is a sc‘ric;s 
of pleasunts and satisfactions I rarely experience 
them. Everything yields, or appears to yield, before 
th§ power of our money. Deceptions vex us as they 
vex other mortals, l)ut success does not enchant us. 
The growth of our fortune leaves us cold, for we 
know well its role in our hap[)incss. 1'hcsc celefirated 
objects of art, the possession of which all connoisseurs 
envy us, procure doubtless an immense joy to those 
who sell them. . . . 

ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

But there is a rare joy which the rich scarcely ever 
experience, continued the rich man. It is that of 
work crowned by success, of an aim achieved after 
the efforts of years. We lack that which gives value 
to life, namely, its trials and difficulties. Is my ca.se 
exceptional ? Look at the members of my family, 
usually so greatly envied ; examine theiir colourless 
life, their melancholy, the lowering of their energy, 
fud you will see the other side of secular wealth. 

THE RELIGION OF GOLD. 

M. Finot could not help pitying the lot of the 
richest man in Paris. Wealth, he writes, gives us 
many fictitious jileasures, but it takes away from us 
the only realities which man enjoys on earth, namely, 
the independence of his personality and the free 
expansion of himself. 'Fhe general belief which thinks 
the opposite fails to distinguish between the abstract 
power of money and the exercise of wealth, 
v All who would taste the heavenly life on earth 
must seek some .solitude. We should love solitude, 
because it makes us understand that the sacrifices 
bften necessary to gain wealth do not respond to the 
advantages which wealth procures. 

In our day we no longer possess money—it is money 
which possesses us. It is not a question of under- 
i^uiiig money. When money has again become a 
^^ple instrument, humanity will know how to get 
pm it all that it js ca])ablc of giving. 

g: THE TRU: VALUE OF WEALTH. 

a profound book remains to be written on 
of Riches ! But the misery of the poor 


is another matter, and it is a universal duty to 
emancipate them. There will always be poor so long 
as there are rich, but in future society, witli com¬ 
pulsory insurance against old age, the abolition of 
privilege iind other measures, it is hoped there will be 
no misery in the real sense of the word. 

The definition of poverty, so difficult from the 
material point of view, is easy enough from the moral 
point of view. He is poor who desires things which are 
inaccessible to him; and he is rich who has all that 
he desires. 'Po possess inexhaustible resources is 
nothing. What is imi)ortant is not to have desires 
which exceed our rosourc.es. 

Everyone possesses an unknown source of riches, 
namely, habit, or that which permits him to get 
accustomed to everything, including his unsatisfied 
needs. Opulence is not a need but an irrational 
desire. Some day it will be with wealth as with the 
declaration of the rights of man or an excess of war, 
and St.ates will take as* much trouble to establish a 
reign of peace as they ruj^v take to maintain war. 

Meanwhile let us not teach that wealth is to be 
despised. It will suffice to abolish its excessive cult, 
and thus its numerous followers as well as its in¬ 
numerable victims will be saved at,the same time. 

THE FUTURE OF SUICIDE. 

Professor Westkkmarck contributes a most 
weighty and erudite paper on Suicide to the Sociological 
Reviav for January. After describing the .sentiment 
of mankind, savage and civilised, in all ages on the 
subject of suicide, Dr. Westcrmarck inclines to believe 
that suicide will comc' to be more and more regarded 
as a permissible way of taking leave of life :— 

The religious rirgunienl, ngain, lliat suicide is a sin against the 
Creator, an illegilinialcr interference with His work and decrees, 
conw s to prominence in proportion as the moral consciousness 
is nfliienced by theological consi<lcralions. In Europe this 
influence is certainly becoming less and less. And considering 
that the religious view of suicide has been the chief cause of the 
extreme severity with which it has been treated in ('hristian 
countries, I am unable to subscribe to the opinion ex|)resscd by 
I'rofcssor Durkheim, that the more lenient judgment [lasscd on it 
i^y the public conscience of the present timc^ls merely accidental 
and transient. The argument adduced in support of this opinion 
h aves out t>f account the real causes to which the valuation of 
suicide is due. It is true that moral progre.ss has a tendency to 
increase our sense of duty towards our fellow-men. Hut at the 
same time it also makes us more considerate as regards the 
motives of conduct; and—not to speak of suichles committed 
for the benefit of others—the despair of the self-murderer will 
largely serve as a palliation of the wrong which he may •Pos¬ 
sibly inflict upon his neighbour. 

The Colonial Office Jmrnal contains a better signed 
“Ishmael,” which discusses the subject of Asiatic 
Immigration from the point of view of one who 
believes that, in the interest of all parties concerned, 
the exclusion of Asiatics from communities whieh are 
predominantly white should, so far as possible, be 
vigorously maintained. When the Asiatic becomes a 
good Trade Unionist there will be no longer any 
economic reason for excluding him, but hot till then 
should he be admitted. 



Leading ARTict^ IN THE Reviews. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF ARTIFICIAL COLD. 

In an article which J. de Loverdo contributes to 
the first January number of the Revue de Paris, it is 
claimed that a Frenchman, Charles Tellier, was the 
first inventor of a method for preserving meat, and in 
1876 he fitted up a special boat, the Frigorifique, to 
show that it was possible to preserve meat during a 
long voyagfL The Fri^orifique was laden with frcsli 
meat from Rouen, anfl when it reached La Plata, J05 
days later, the meat was found to be in a perfect state 
of preservation. But ttiough the success of the experi¬ 
ment was the admiration of all who witnessed it, 
neither the efforts of rellier nor Julieii Carr(i, another 
experimenter, were sufficient to move public opinion 
in France, and it was left to other countries to exploit 
the new discovery. 

WHAT RKrUlOKKATION HAS DONE. 

What has since been done with refrigeration in the 
matter of food, fruit, etc., is known to all, the secret 
of the marvellous results being due mainly to unifor¬ 
mity of temperature and tlie relative purity of the air. 
The writer hopes that France, essentially an agricul¬ 
tural country, will now avail herself of the advantages 
of refrigeration. Cold has done more than steam, he 
says, to bring the* new food markets of the world 
nearer. But in brnropo, unhappily, the protectionist 
barriers are a hindrance to international initiative. 
Between the “ expansion ” of the produce of Argen¬ 
tina, California, South Africa, etc., going to the Anti¬ 
podes and the fate of the superior |jroduce of France, 
which cannot get more than a few^ leagues away from 
the country of production, there is a very striking con¬ 
trast. A refrigerating organisation, extending over the 
European continent, would assure the introcluction of 
French luxuries not only among the nations in the 
North, but among French rivals, namely, the Italians, 
the Spanish, and the Austrians, whose tables are 
served with good French wines, but who are not yet 
acquainted with other incomparable French delicacies. 

NEW USES. 

Many industries are cited as great consumers of 
artificial ice. Cold storage is also used for the pre¬ 
servation of furs and valuable silks. The writer 
testifies to the uses of cold for destroying destructive 
insects as well as microscopic organisms, and he has 
used it successfully to stamp out a new insect which 
devastates warehouses where almonds are stored. 
Even horticulturists have resorted to artificial cold 
to retard the blooming of certain flowers, as artificial 
heat has long been used to hasten the lilooming of 
others. The little edelweiss will soon lo.se its .prestige 
when horticulturists generally follow the example of 
a Danish florist and reproduce the delicate flower of 
the glaciers in a hotbed of artificially frozen soil. 

WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE. 

After confemng so many benefits in the matter of 
preserving all sorts of articles of food and assuring our 
ornamental plants perpetual youth, artificial cold 


ought next to modify our conditions of existence. ' 
During the hot months of the year in our own climate; j 
as well as in tropical countries, artifiidal cold ought to ’ 
be applied to make the heat bearable. 'Fhis relative 
freshness in tropical climes would not only make sleep 
po.ssible, but it would moderate the vivacity of the 
moscjuito and protect Euroj^eans from the germs of 
disease. Even in our own cities there remains much 
to be done. In the United Slates over two hundred 
cities are provided with central heating, and an analosr 
gous system di.stributes cold to the houses in Phila¬ 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, and other cities. Some¬ 
times in the form of gas, sometimes in the form of 
glacial liquid, the cold is distributed from the powerful • 
ap[)aratus of the central factory to the markets, 
creameries, provision shops, restaurants, etc., and its 
application to public halls, and especially the operat¬ 
ing rooms of hospitals, is being studied. In Europe 
central heating and central cooling are still practically 
unknown, though some attempts at partial cooling have 
been tried with success. In the theatre at Cologne a 
powerful refrigerating apparatus is combined with the 
heating apparatus, and during the hottest months of 
the year it maintains a moderate temperature during 
the performances. The rooms of a few large restau¬ 
rants and hotels are kept cool in a similar manner. 

THE POLYGLOT CLUB. 

Wk have received the programme for the current 
“trimestre” of the Polyglot Club, London, which ; 
includes eighteen lectures and three del)ates in ? 
various languages, including English, French, German, 
Italian, S])anish, Russian and Esperanto, for which a 
secLion of the Club has now been formed. Under 
the original organisation, determined upon at the 
foundation of the Club in 1905, the first hundred 
town and country lady members, and the first 
hundred town and country gentlemen members, • 
were to be elected at half the subscriptions set out J 
in the rules, and we are informed that there are still t 
a few vacancies for town lady members and for 
country lady and gentlemen members. The constK^ 
tution of the Club was considerably elaborated ai the ^ 
last annual general meeting, April 1907, and there is 
now a council of fifty, an executive committee, a 
separate comnfittee for each language section, and a ^ 
finance committee; and sectional secretaries have . 
been appointed for each language section. Lectures, 
etc., are delivered in different languages eight or 
nine times a month. Readers desiring further 
information should apply to the Hon. Gen. Sec., 
Mr. (Jeorge Young, 3 and 4, Clemenfs Inn, Strand, 
VV.C, The main object of the Club is to bring 
together ladies and gentlemen able to speak two or 
more languages, and to supply a meeting place for 
foreign visitors. _ 

In the Outlook for January, Mr. R. Watchorn, 
Keeper of the Gate, describes the landing place of 
European immigrants at New York* 





I BISHOP GORE. 

I’ A Study of His Spiritual Forces. 

The Edinburgh Revunv devotes a very appreciative 
1 ‘^tticle to the study of the teachings, preachings, and 
l|«rritings of Bishop Gore, wiiom it holds in very high 
I'lregard. The Edinburgh reviewer says :— 

I ' A Study of the whole body of theological writings from the 
of this remarkable man leaves us with the conviction that 
ne is one of the most powerful spiritual forces in our generation, 
is the more to be regretted that in certain points he seems to 
i be hampered by false presuppifliitions and misled by unattainable 
i;ideals. His loyalty to “Catholic truth/^ as understood by the 
^Iparty in the Church to which he consents to belong, prevents 
from understanding where the shoe really pinches among 
i^those of the younger generation who are both tlioughtful and 
b;devout. .He makes a fetich of tlie Creeds, doeiimcnls which 
rJ/:i)nly represent the opinions f)f a majority at a meeting; and 
p?^what manner of meetings Church Councils sometimes were, is 
known to history. He is still impressed witli the grandeur of 
I'ithe Catholic idea, as tMiiliodied in the Roman Churcli, and will 
y;do nothing to preclude reunion, should a more enlightened 
policy ever prevail at the Vatican. But this country has done 
with the Roman Empire, in its spiritual as well as its temporal 
> form. 

- A profound rccon.struclion is demanded, and for those who 
; have eyes to see has been already for some lime in progress. 

' The new type of Christianity will be more Christian than the 
tjild, because it will be more moral. A number of unworthy 
i'beliefs about God arc being tacitly dropped^ and they are so 
treated because they arc unworthy of Him. 

■ For these reasons, among others, the Bishop’s policy of 
! teconstrueting the Church of Englaml as a self-governing body, 
professing definitely Catholic principles and enjoining Catholic 
• practices, seems to us an impossible one. 

; ^ But notwithstanding its rejection of his eccle.siastical 
ideas, the Reviewer cannot praise too highly the way 
in which the Bishop handles applied Christianity : - 
The lillle coimneniaries on the Sermon on the Mount, and 
on the Epistles to tlie Romans and Ephesians, are admirable. 
They are simple, practical, and profound. They exhibit 
: extreme honesty of purpose, fearless acceptance of Christ’s 
; teaching honestly interpreted, scorn of unreality and empty 
words, and a determination never to allow preaching to be 
: divorced from practice. No more sliiiiulaiing Christian teaching 
= bas been given in our generation. 


BISHOP HARTZELL ON LIBERIA. 

In the World Tv-day for January Bishop Hartzell, 
a well-known missionary Bishop of America, writes 
concerning the present position of Liberia. He is 
"to interested in the country, although it is but a 
■ little one. It has two millions population, of whom 
jbniy 12,000 are American negroes. 

“ The country includes about 43,000 square miles. 
^.This is not cjuite as large as the State of Ulino^. In 
^1904 the combined export and import trade amounted 
|fo a little over ;^4oo,ooo. Of this amount 32,000 
with Great Britain, 05,000 with Germany, 
^^70,000 with Holland, and ^100,000 with other 
Icountries, of which the United States had a very small 


Only ‘‘300,000 of the natives are Mohammedans, 
^(^*000 are Christians, the rest are pagans. The pre- 
of licentiousness among a large proportion of 
||^|C»ple is a matter of very great concern. The 
" <|ng curse of polygamy, backed by the aggressive 


influence of Mohammedanism, is manifest. Some 
who owe all they are to the Christian Church have 
used voice and pen to propagate polygamous ideas. 
The rurn traffic is having increasingly bad effects. 

“ My judgment agrees with that of many with whom 
I have talked, that Liberia is now in the epoch of 
new and important opportunities. If, for any reason, 
she fails, the probabilities are that she will go under 
a protectorate, and naturally an English protectorate.” 

THE HEAVENLY FOOT SOCIETY. 

The Rev. John MacGowan, writing in the Modem 
Revieiv^ gives an account of the “ Heavenly Foot 
Society,” an organisation instituted in his church 
thirly-two years ago. The accompanying illustration 
shows the result of foot-binding, to which all Chinese 
women, excepting the slaves, were formerly sub¬ 
jected :— 

Not only was the Christian conscience awakened, but the 
nalional one was also aroused. Men began to discuss calmly 
about abolishing a savage c ’istoin that had borne heavily on the 
women and girls for mais> centuries. At length the time came 
when the Palace was stirred, and edicts were issued from l*ckin 



FOOT OF CHINKSK GIKL (aGMO SIX'IKKN YF-AKs), 

IN TUKKK POsri'lONS. eOPII.D FROM A CAST IN 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUliLIN. 

(Lengih of foot, 48 inches.) 

under the sanction of tlie Emperor and tlie Empress Dowager, 
and orders sent to all the prominent ofheials throughout the 
length and breadtli of the land to see that fool-binding be dis¬ 
couraged and forbidden in the districts over which their authority 
runs. 

The i]ucstion is virtu;illy settled, though,'‘^of course, it will still 
take some time to pass ihrougli the transition stage until the 
W'omen of China have been delivered from the pains and penalties 
of a most inluiinun custom ; Init it is doomed, never again in the 
new China that is emerging from the old to be resuscitated. 

Started by Christians, the movement has touched the heart of 
non-Christian life and enlisted in its service merchants, liankcrs, 
scholars, mandarins, high and low, viceroys, and finally the 
Emperor and Empress Dowager. 

Ereima is the title of a Gfeek magazine published 
monthly at Oxford. It is unique alikd in its origin, 
aims, a*nd character. Edited by Mr. Drakonlis at 
Tackley Place, Oxford, it circulates throughout the 
whole Greek-speaking world. It is strange that the 
organ of the Hellenic race outside Hellas should be 
published in Oxford. What with Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Drakonlis Oxford promises to become the intel¬ 
lectual centre of the two most notable races of die: 
ancient and the modern world. 


mmcMi: 



tHB MEMORIAL ARCH AS A NATIONAL EMBLEM. 

In the Architectural Record (of New York) for 
January Mr, A. L, Frothingham has a beautifully 
illustrated paper entitled “A National Emblem of 
Liberty.” His article is a plea for the adoption of 
the Memorial Arch as a national emblem. He main- 
tainS that this was the function of the arch in the 
Jioman Empire, and Ijp urges its adoption by the 
Americans of to-day :— 

With our inroads of foreign millions it is not enough to teach 
schoolchildren patriotic songs and to give “ fake'N’xamiiia- 
tions in the Constitmion to illiterate grown-up candidates for 
citizenship. Let us find a remedy : some record, permanent, 
unintpeachable, and for all to see ; one that shall be |>roininent 
as the Statue of liberty. Let it be a monument of hut one 
type, that sliall be set up in every Slate in the Union, and in 
every large city, inscribed with the dales and circumstances of 
their loundatioii and local glory ; decorated and surrounded 
with statues of their great men. We can certainly spare some 
of our surplus to secure permanent records of our national and 
civic life. 

Mr. Frothingham claims that “ this special signi¬ 
ficance of what is commonly called the triumphal 
arch of the Romans is a new discovery that 1 have 
made,” and he asks :— 

How did the arch become the material emblem of tliis now 
altruism, which was al 5 o the most enlightened egoism ? Its 
political meaning harks back to a religious origin? The fiisl of 
id! arches in Rome marked the bounds of llie ^sacred territory 
within which Jupiter ruled as head of the connuonw'calth. 

The god in the arch gave it a real personality in ihe days of 
legendary Rome. Even tliough the practical Romans of ihc 
days of Cicero gave a political twist to many old insii tut ions 
that W’ere at first strictly religious, Rome was really so conser¬ 
vative that it is not .surpri.sing to find that the emblem oflliis 
spirit-god of the city should be carried everywhere as the 
Roman power spanned the world, to re[)rescnt the image of 
Rome in its new colonies. I'he arch followed the legions, but 
it meant but the one thing, an organic life, a life of orderly 
freedom under the tegis of the Roman Common wealth ! 

THE GOSPEL OF THE LATEST “ MESSIAH.” 

The Four Principles of Vaisunavism. 

In continuation of the article noticed in the la.st 
number of this Rt^iew, the Hindoo S/^irilual Md^aci/ie 
for December analyses the Gospel of VaishriavLsm as 
taught by Sri Gauranga in the fifteenth century. I'he 
writer maintains that more respect ought to be paid 
to the claims of Gauranga than they have hitherto 
received. He says :— 

India was more civilised than Judea when Christ flourished, 
or than Arabia when Mahomed taught. Jesus Christ was 
regarded as the son of the Almighty Cod by his disciples, and 
Mahomed as the friend of God by his followers. But in India, 
the most civiliseci country in the world then, Sri Gauranga w'as 
worshipped as the Lord God Almighty Himself. 

^ter this preliminary re-assertion of Gauranga’s 
claims to respect, the writer sets forth as follows 
tile four vital principles of the Gospel which he 
taqght 

(I) So much of God, as is within the capacity of man to 
comprehend, can be known by observation anti meditation; 
dfVotioa and inspiration ; and direct messages from Heaven. 


(2) The second teaching of Vaishnavism is that “God serves'; 
as He is served.*’ It means that if one worships God as Jesus, 
He is Jesus Christ to the devotee and no other. But Vaishnavism 
says that this Divine Institution of Avatar, that is to say, the 
sending down of Messv.'ngers Heaven for the enlightenment 
of man, is a law of Nature, and that whenever tlierc is an urgent 
necessity for the appearance of an Irresistible teacher from 
Heaven, God sends one. 

(3) Tlie third principle laid down in Vaishnavism is that there 
is one God and He has no ecpial. It was He Who created tlie 
universe : It was He Who therefore created men : And there¬ 
fore men are all brethren. The God, as llie creator of the 
universe, is almighty and pervades'tlie universe. The universe 
is 11 is expression, lie is the life of every living thing. Thus 
God is almighty, all-pervading, all-wise. This is proclaimed 
not only by Vaishnavism, but by every religion. But the Vaish- 
navas add to the above tliat if God is almighty, He is also all¬ 
sweet. In this latter princi[de Vaishnavism cliflers from every 
other religious faith. 

(4) “God though so grand is Imt a man.” As no one can 
conceive of a sentient being different from himself, he realises 
the stern fact that the God realisal)h.“ to man can, at the most, be 
a grand man, withal, being at the same lime Infinite and 
Eternal. 1 \) the true man of religion (iod is not only what 
marks Him out from man, but is also what makes Him common 
with man. 'riie« first part of God is useless to liiin, and he 
sticks to that which is coiiiinon to both. 


THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 

'I'hf. Franco-Briti.sh Exhibition, which is to be held 
at Slie[)hcrcrs Hush from iVJay to October this year^ 
proiTii.ses to be one of ihe finest international exhibi¬ 
tions ever carried out. Mr. Imre Kiralfy is the''; 
Commis.sioner-(leneral, and is a guarantee for its j 
smooth working. [ 

'Fhe Jhisiness Man's Magazine for January says 
“The exhibits will be housed in twenty palaces, each j 
of which will be a marvel of architectural beauty, and 
each will bo thoroughly fiieproof. One half of .the 
entire space of the Exhibition will be devoted to therf 
French exhibits, which will be more extensive than V 5 
those displayed by France at any Exhibition outside"^ 
Paris. 

“The liritish Colonies and Dependencies will;'^ 
demonstrate that within the l)oundaries of the British i 
Empire can be obtained all the necessaries and 
luxuries demanded by modern civilisation. Canada f? 
has secured an area of 120,000 square feet, upoivli 
which will be erected a palace tvhich will contain 4 
collection of objects illustrating the produce and:^ 
manufactures of the Dominion. Australia, New Zear;!)^ 
land, etc., and the Crown Colonies will participate 
upon an extensive scale, and in many ca.scs special - 
buildings will be erected by their respective Govern- ’ .^ 
ments. India, too, will be well represented. 

“The chief attractions of the E.xhibition will be^ ^ 
the Quadrennial Olympic Games, which will take'^ 
place in a Stadium expressly erected for the purpose, 
and holding about 80,000 people. Generations will 
pass away before the Olympic Games are again 
in Great Britain, and every eflbrt is being made to 
make this the greatest international athletic coneburse .' 
that has ever assembled. The games will include flaU 
running races, hurdle races, walking races, jumping, pole ; 




i,l@S*nping, throwing the hammeip putting tiie freight, tug^- 
of-war, discus throwing, javelin throwing, relay races, 
archery, cycling, fencing, football (Association and 
Rugby), golf, gymnastics, hockey, la crosse, lawn 
tennis, skating, swimming, and wrestling (catch-as- 
cal?ch-can and Graeco-Roman), which will all be held 
in the grounds, motor boat racing on Southampton 
Water, motor racing at Tirooklands Track at VVey- 
bridge, racquets at the Queen's Club, West Kensing¬ 
ton, rowing at Henley, rille and other shooting at 
Bisley, and tennis at the Queen’s Club, West Ken¬ 
sington.” 



UNJUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE IN AMERICA!) MINJ^^ 

Mr. Clarence Hall and Mr. Walter O. Snelling, 
the explosives expert and the explosives chemist to 
the United States Geological Survey, publish in the* 
Engineering Magazine for February an appalling 
article concerning the waste of life in American coal 
mines. It was prompted by the four recent mine 
disasters, which cost nearly one thousand lives. In 
the year 1906 nearly seven thousand men were killed^ 
and injured in the coal mines of the United States. ‘ 
In seventeen years 22,840 men have been killed in 
tlie coal mines of America. The percentage of mor¬ 
tality has increased in America, and has gone down 
in all European countries, and he attributes this to 
the action of tlie European Governments in estal)- 
lishing testing stations for the study of problems 
relative to safety in mining, including the use of 
explosives. The following figures show how appalling 
is the difference between the industrial slaughter in 
the United States and that elsewhere :— 

Nuvher r)F Mks Kri.' 1:1 > kor IOacii i,cx)0 Men Employed 
— Avkkaoks I'OR Five Years. 

Franco (1901-1905) 0.91 

Belgium (1902-19or)) . 1.00 

Groat Britain (1902-1906) .. ... ... 1.28 

rrus.si:i (1900-1904) .^ . 2.06 

Uniled tes (1902 -1906) 3.39 

CoiisidiTcd in periods the aviTago re.sults obtained are as 
follows :— 

Numher ok Men Kit.led in the Coai. Minims ok the 
United States for Each Mili.ion Tons ok Coai, Fro- 
Dut:Ei), HY Periods. 

G<rneral average, 1S90-1906 5.93 

1890189s.S.97 

1895-1900.S.77 

1901-1906.6,04 

In Great Britain in the decade 1874-1883 the number of men 
killed in tlie coal mines fur each niilliun tons of coal jjrodiiced 
was 7*42. This has lieeri reduced to the ralin of 4*31 in 1906. 
In France in 1900 the miiii}»er of men killed for each million 
Jons of coal jnoduced was 5*55. In 1905 this was reduced to 
4’17, but probably the 1906 ratio was larger. In Belgium in 
1895 the number of men killed per each million tons of coal 
produced was 7*70. In 1906 this had been rcduce<l to 4*96. 

These figures sliow in regard to deaths per million tons of 
coal that the United Stales not only occupies a position worse 
than most European countries, biii also sEjws a general increase 
in the rate, whereas every other (ountiy lias shown a decrease. 
This situation is still worse when il is considered that the natural 
conditions in America for getting out coal with the minimum 
amount of danger to the ^vorkIll(*n eiiiployed are a.s favourable 
a.s in any other country in the world. 

The article conclu(le.s with suggested remedies 
which would bring up the regulation of mines in the 
United States to the standard of civilisation already 
attained in the older world. . 

A very interesting brightly written paper, entitled 
“ Why pot a Red Cross for the Army of Industry ? ” by 
A. B. Reeve, ap{3ears in the American Radew ^ 
Reideim for February. It suggests that in every mine 
tliere should be a society fbr the first aid to the 
injured. _ 

Poet Lore publi.shes in its winter number a translation ; 
of a sombre Russian drama “Tp^the Stars,” by Leonid 
Andreieff. 

■. ,.:.v ' 
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/ . JAPAN AND ITS EXHIBITION. 

Whenever I spoke to the Japanese at the Hague 
concerning the alarmist reports circulated as to their 
bellicose intentions, they always replied that all that 
was nonsense. The one national object which Japan 
had set before herself was the success of the great 
Exhibition, which is to be held in Tokyo in 1912. 
There is no doubt, as the French discovered much to 
their chagrin,that notRing binds a nation over to keep 
the peace more securely than the holding of a great 
international exhibition, and as Japan has voluntarily 
placed herself under this restraint, the fact ought to be 
regarded as confirmation of her pacific intentions. 

The British Trade Journal publishes in its January 
number an interesting account of an interview which 
its representative in Japan recently had with Privy 
Councillor Viscount Kentaro Kaneko, formerly 
Minister of Justice and of Agriculture and Commerce, 
who has been appointed the President of the ICxhibi- 
tion Committee. 

From this interview we learn that the li.xhibition is 
to bc' much more of a Japanese ICxhibition than an 
International World Fair. Viscount Kaneko says :— 

We have resolved that the Grand Exliihil ion of Japan in 1912 
shall he one in whieli Ibrei^n conntrit\s will parlieipale only as 
far as cerlain dejiartnients are concerned. The foreij^n displays 
will comprise all classes of machinery and inan^ifaclured j;oofls, 
electrical apjiaralus, and ediicalional, scientific, and artistic 
work-in all of which ihe Occidental nations excel ; l>iit the 
exhibition buildin^^s and special pavilions for forcit^n eoiuUrics 
need not be so lar‘;;(f or cxjieiisivc as at a world's fair. We liavc 
already pprtiached foreign Governments with a view to llieir 
participation on those lines, and the necos.sary regulations are 
now being pie|)ared. 

The Japanese Government is very anxious that no 
one should send exhibits to Tokyo which are not 
likely to be sold in the country, and in order to avoid 
disappointment they have adopted the following pre¬ 
caution :— 

“The Exhibilu)n authorities,^’Viscount Kaneko says, “pro¬ 
pose to investigate the actual condition of our mechanical iridus- 
Iries and to place htTon.* the Governments, C.diainhers of (.\>m- 
nicrcc, and manufMcturers’ associations abroad tlio result.s of our 
inquiries. If foreign e*xhibitors will then base the selection of 
their machinery ani goods for the Kxliibitions on our reports, 1 
do not think that any serious mistakes could be made. We 
should, in such reports, state, for instance, as plainly as possible, 
what arc the macldnes reipiired, and what sizes or capacities arc 
in actual dcmaiul. We should endeavour to furnish information 
on these points in accorfiance with the present stage of our manu¬ 
facturing and mechanical progress, I deem it most important to 
make intending exhihiiors in distant places clearly undersUind 
these points to save them from preventable errors of judgment, 
and at the same lime to ensure the best result:, for the Kxhiliition 
and its visitors.” 

• 

Mr. J. VV. Chappeli. contributes to the Primitive 
. Methodist Quarterly Re7^mo for January an interesting 
article Upon “ The Philosojjhy of George Meredith,” 
Mr, Chappell .says“ Meredith is the child of the 
sun—not the child of God. He plucks his flowerets 
, from the ro.sy dawn ; they are the product of the day* 
Ho builds his ethic on naturalistic a.^sumptions, and 
t his philosophy on iflaterialistic speculations.” 


THE TRiIe CAITSE OF THE JAPANESE 

In the second January number of La 
is an article, by Loo-Py, on'the Chinese and the 
Japanese, in which the writer seeks to correct the 
general but erroneous idea in Europe that these ,twQ 
nations are of the same race. 

THE CHINESE ANH THE JAPANESE. 

The Chinese belong to the Mongolian race and the 
Japanese to the Malayan race, and it is this difference 
in origin which has determined their distinctive 
characters. 

The Japanese, free politically and religiously, 
voluntarily come into contact with Europeans, an^ 
liorrbw their ideas, manners, and modern inventions; 
The Chinese, proud of their ancient civilisation, con* 
scious of their strength, and distrusting the Westerns 
who have entered the Asiatic continent to commil 
all sorts of misdeeds, only accept the teachings ,61 
Europe after much hesitation and under the pressuif 
of events. The Japanese have transformed thei]i 
selves into Europeans with the spirit of juveniles, su 
they formerly tried to become Chinese, even in theh 
vii^cs. In Chinese society the family is much more 
solidly constituted than it is in Japan. 

TRANSMIGRATION OF SOUI,S. 

The WTiter concludes with some interesting remaii^t 
on the true causes of the spirit of heroism of 
Japanese array. This sjiirit of heroism, he saji 
is to lie found in the firm belief of the Japan^ 
in the doctrine of metemp.sychosis, spread by Budi^ 
ism. 'I'he Japanese are more fervent than :l|| 
Chinese, and according to the most recent cct 
the seven chief sects of jaiiancse Buddhism posse 
no fewer than 88,000 temples. 

According to their system of metempsychosis Bicj 
are six kinds of transmigration of the soul after^l/i 
death of the human body. In the first, the soul 
man who has li'^ed honestly in his first mortal ’ 
passes into the body of princes, noble^, supUl^ 
officers, and ministers. In the second, bad subjie ’*" 
are punished by being reincarnated in the bbdieat 
widowers, orphans, blind person.s, and cripples, 
the third, the wicked become horses and beasts’ 
burden in expiation of their crimes. The fourtli CQ!^ 
verts them into animals of lower degree; the 
changes them, into fishes and other aquatic creatitcel 
and the sixth condemns them to become insects’ 
more hideous creatures. ; , 

These beliefs animate the Japanese soldier wii^ 
admirable courage and contempt for death. .-J 



Revue theri 


The Light of Dharma is a monthly magazine |)6|^ 
lished since 1899, San Francisco, by the Buddhii 
missionaries from Japan, to proclaim 
glorious teachings of compassion, purity, 
wisdom, as first i>roclaimed in India by tbe' 
Sakyamuni, about six <^ndred years 
Its aim is to found the fengdom of ? ij[rhtroy||i(jiT 
Earth, the highest ideal-of all religions. ■ ' ] 



REVIVAL OF IRISH UNITY. 

/SiNN Fein only a Joke. 

Mr. T. M. * Ketile, M.P., replies to Mr. 
{ttcManus in the North American Reine^iK Mr. 
EacManus had spoken eulogistically on Sinn Fein 
^ Ireland. Mr, Kettle, in reply, tells us that Sinn 
‘ein, in so far as it is in contradiction to the Parlia- 
lentary Party, will never be anything more than a 
be and a reminiscence. He adds :— 

/The industrial revival will go forward with rising vigour, 
is future depends not on the foundation of Sinn Fein or any 
Iher Committee, but upon the gradual production of pioneers 
^ entreprmeurs by our technical schools. In this widtming 
ream of energy, the Irish Party lias its perfectiV definite place, 
olitics is not life, but without politics there is no abundance 
FJife. ■ 

The Home Rule idea is like Thebes of the Hundred Cates, 
egin where you will in Ireland--land, education, industries— 
tex to organise advance, and your feet arc led inevitably to 
tome Rule. Nothing can be done in the proper w%'iy, luil 
K>ve all in the proper spirit, while there is a meddlesome 
conger in the house. That is why Home Rule is going to 
in. 

'Mr. Kettle insists that Irish divisions are only on 
le surface :— 

In the struggle for an autonomous Irish Government, 
ationalist Irebnd displays a firm and even a passionate unity, 
we cross the circle of strict politics, and view the life of the 
mntcy as a wdiole, w'e find that everywhere the fresher minds 
c being gathered into the sweep of a still wider unity. Ulster 
undergoing a rapid revolution. This may be characterised in 
:ief as the Coming of Democracy. The Orange worker is con- 
ssedly beginning to fraternise with the Catholic worker, and 
, their discussion of the future history of labour they arc Icarn- 
g to forget the past history of bigotry. 

Everywhere there is growing in Ireland a passion for social 
^e, for prosperity and culture. The great ol^staclc to the 
alisation of this desire being experimentally discovered to be 
ublin Castle, Orange Ulster is growing more impatient of 
njglish control and more tolerant of the political j>rogrammc 
’ Its Nationalist fellow-countrymen. 

Decidedly, the word of the hour in Ireland is not Dissension 
It Unity ; and it would be unpardonable if anything that 
ther Mr. MacManus or myself has written should tend to 
eate an opposite impression. 


*‘FINGAL LIVED AND OSSIAN SANG.” 

^HE Ossian Question, like the Hamlet Question, 
1$ attracted a good deal of attention in Germany, 
id as it is just a hundred years since the Highland 
Kiety in London published the Gaelic “ originals ” 
: the so-called poems of Ossian wdiich‘James Mac- 
jerson claimed to have translated, Herr H. R. 1 ). 
nders writes for the Prciissische Jahrbiicher of January 
V account of the life of Maepherson in so far as it 
itows any light on the Ossian question. 

When Maepherson’s “Ossian” first appeared it 
as received with great enthusiasm in Germany, 
lerder did not believe it was a literary fraud, but 
^lied he could journey at once to Scotland to hear 
H^poems. Klopstock said Ossian’s works were real 
Jkerpieces, and he esteemed them greater than some 
lH^pto^^Greek writings. Goethe, who once men- 
i Ossian with Shakespeare, translated the Songs 
in “ Werther.” Schiller was also an admirer 


of Ossian, but in a more moderate degree, and we are 
assured that there was scarcely a German poet of Mae¬ 
pherson’s day who was not influenced more or less by 
the Celtic Homer. In Italy and France it was much 
the same story, and Napoleon’s favourite reading at 
St. Helena included Maepherson’s “ Ossian ” in Cesa- 
rotti’s Italian translation. Chateaubriand and Lamar¬ 
tine may also be named as great admirers of the Gaelic 
bard. 

Artists and painters have endeavoured to represent 
certain scenes, and famous composers like Schubert, 
Brahms, Lowe and Weber have even provided 
musical settings for selected portions of the work. At 
home, however, the Celtic bard had little honour, for 
the doubts as to the authenticity of his work would 
not be silenced, yet the controversy was no doubt the 
means of rousing interest in Ossian’s poems and other 
Gaelic literature. 


NATURE STUDY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

The Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh, of 32, Chester 
Place, Ivondon, is the honorary secretary of an admir¬ 
able scheme, w^hich she describes in the Sunday at 
Home for this month, by which country schools are 
connected with schools in towm. The country schools 
send periodically parcels of natural objects to the 
tow'n, and the town schools send back in exchange 
anything of interest that they can collect in town : — 

(^nintry schools send parcels of objects suitable for Nature- 
study to iheir corresponding town scliools, the objects or similar 
ones having been prc:viously used for a lesson liy the senders. 
T^arcels to be posted once in three weeks from Vovemlier to 
March, once a fortnight from April till the end of October. 
Objects to be named as far as possible. 

Town schools may send in exchange letters (either written at 
home or in school) giving interesting details of town life, picture 
post-cards, ncwspaper-ciillings, and magazines, previously in¬ 
spected by the teachers ; specimens of school-work, little spcci- 
rv. ns from workshops, factories, etc. 

It leads to correspondence between the scholars, 
and the only difficulty in the way of its general exten¬ 
sion is that of postage. 

The scheme is an excellent one, and any one of our 
readers who wi.shes for more particulars will find them 
in the Sunday at JJome, or can communicate direct 
with Miss l^eigh._ 


Pen Portrait of Grieg. 

In the Outlook for January Mr. R. H; Schauffler 
describes a pilgrimage which he made to Orieg, the 
Norwegian composer, when he was at Coiienhagen. 
He thus describes Grieg’s perspnal appearance :—• 

He carried one shoulder liigher than the other, for* he had 
been a great sufferer, and his sufferings had lefl him with only 
one lung. ‘His features were exquisitely modelled ; the fore¬ 
head of a noble height; the eyes bright and friendly, with 
something of a childish wonder an(J freshness in their depths ; 
the white, bristling moustache, cut like an American business 
man^s, half concealing the humorous mouth. He wore a 
pepper-and-salt suit ; a scarlet waistcoat, on which dangled a 
large, curious, three-sided jade seal, his constant plaything \ 
and his shoes were as unique as his music—small, almost 
seamless, of very delicate leather, and with metal clasps lik^ 
those on arctics. 



Leading Article^ in the. Reviews. iBy ' 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

An Australian Art Endowment. 

The Zone Hand for December gives an interesting 
account of the way in which the “ Felton Bequest 
Fund ” has been administered in the colony of 
Victoria. Felton was a wealthy lover of art who 
died some time ago :— 

By the terms.of his will* the whole of his library of hooks, his 
pictures and bric a-bmc were donated to the National Gallery of 
Victoria, together with a large annuity—approximately 8,000 
—for the purchase of works of art, ])iclures, sciilpliire, etc. ; this 
to be known as the “ Felton Request Fund.’* Felton’s idea was 
to help the National Gallery to a truer fulhlmeiit of its ideals. 

The trustees sent their director, Mr. Bernard Hall, to 
Europe, to arrange for future purchasing. On his return he 
brought with him abt)ut twenty pictures, among them one fine 
water-colour landscape by the great Turner, two exam]jlcs by 
Ford Madox-Brown, and two by Holman Hunt (including the 
famous “ Importunate Neighbour”). Mr. Hall’s mission to 
Europe resulted in tlie appointment of Mr. George Clausen, 
A.R.A., the painter, as adviser to the Felton Committee, and 
in 1906 he forwarded the second consignment—about fifty 
pictures and studies—from London. 

In the IVifidsor Ma^^azine for January Mr. Austin 
Chester, under the title of “ More iMctures by Modern 
Artists : Some Themes from History and Romance,” 
collects together, apiong others, a number of Jeanne 
d’Arc pictures, some of which I do not j-etnernber to 
have seen before. 

Dr. Rodolphe Broda, writing on the Future of Art 
in East and West in the January International^ 
says :— 

What new range of subjects will oj)en up for art of the future ? 
A future that will liave passed tlirough social conflicts to a 
harmonious conception of life ? The answer comes from Japan. 
Just as it derived social subjects for artistic production from the 
West, it, in turn, opens up to us new vistas of cosmic poetry and 
art, animated by the spirit of pantheism, the spirit of the oneness 
of nature, the solitlarily of creation. Japan leads the way. If 
we Western peoi)lc continue along the line of evolution in 
the employment of modern scientific research we shall gain 
insight into entirely iVesh moods of nature, destined to form 
truly great subjects in the poetry ami art of the future. 

He also thinks that “ Once the wakened Indian 
national spirit has achieved its goal, we may look for 
a magnificent renaissance of Indian Art.” 

The Craftsman for February pul)li.shcs an impor¬ 
tant illustrated essay, entitled “ I'he ’\ oungor 
American Painters: Are they Creating a National 
Art?" Mr. Giles Edgerton, who asks the question, 
answers it in the affirmative. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for February 
published a copiously illustrated paper on “ Modern 
Art,” dealing with the pictures of Mr. E. H. Fischer, 
Mr. J, Y. Dawbarn, Mr. R. Hedlcy, and Mr. S. H. 
Meteyard. * 

The February Windsor Magazine has an admirably 
illustrated sketch of the Art of Edwin I .ong, by Austin 
Chester. It contains reproductions of seventeen of 
the artist’s most famous pictures. 

Those who are interested in the internal workings 
of a daily newspaper will be glad to read the article, 

Hour by Hour with an Elditor : a Day in his Life on 
a Daily Paper,” which appears in Cassell's Me^azine. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES:. 

Yale’s New Battle HVmn. 

For years Yale men felt that their Universit 
lacked a hymn of the spirit and fire of Princeton 
“Old Nassau.” At last a prize of three htindre 
dollars was offered and was recently awarded to Mi 
Brian Hooker for his poem “ Mother of Men.’’ Th 
music was composed by Mr. S. D. Bingham. W 
quote the new battle hyjnn from the New Yor 
Bookman for January :— 

Mother of Men, grown strong in giving 
Honour to them thy lights have led — 

Rich in the toil of thousands living. 

Proud of tlie deeds of ihou.sands dead ; 

We who have felt thy power, and know thee, 

We in whose work thy gifts avail— 

High in our hearts enshrined enthrone thee, 

Mother of Men—Old Yale ! 

Spirit of youth, alive, unchanging, 

Under whose feet the years are cast— 

Heir to an ageless empire, ranging 
Over the future and the past — 

Thee, whom (jur fathers loveel before us, 

Thee, whom our sons unl;>orn shall hail, 

Praise vve to-day in sturdy chorus, 

Mother of Men—Old Yale ! 

What is J.ifk? 

A few years ago the Rev. Matthew^ Russell pul 
lished in a little article in the Irish Monthly (Marcl 
T901) several different English translations of th 
famous little poem, “ I^eu de Chose,*' by Leo Mor 
tenaeken, a Belgian wTiter. More English version 
exist than those quoted by Mr. Russell, and, in addi 
tion, a number of other poems have been modelle 
on the lyric, the most notable, perhaps, being fh 
lines with which George Du Maurier conclude 
“'Trilby.” In the January number of the Iris 
Monthly Mr. Russell adds his own version of Monti 
naeken’s poem, and it runs as follows : ■ 

Vain, vain is Life : 

Of ].iOve one ray, 

A little strife, 

And then—good-day ! 

Brief is Idfe’s flight : 

Of Hope one gleam, 

A little dream. 

And then—good-night ! 

Gabriel KIauka Gamazo contributes to th 0 '' 
January number of the Deutsche Re 7 >ue an article 
Public Opinion in Spain and the Moroccan Problem,' 
I'he writer says the decision of Spain to take no mili¬ 
tary action in Morocco springs from the conviction 
that such an undertaking would be unsuccessful in the 
present condition ol Morocco. Spain does not look ' 
with jealous eyes on the action of France, seeing that 
France has undertaken to preserve the integrity 
Morocco, in which Sjiain is more interested than any/ 
other European country. Nor has the intervention 
of Germany affected Spanish public opinion in any 
way. The opinion that the mission in Morocco, 
which Sp^n shares with France, must be a peaceful 
one, is universal in Spain. 



Random Readings from the Reviews 


IN PRAISE OF C.-B. 

has, in short, the affection both of his Party 
^4 of the country, and a Prime Minister who has that, 
ilkd who has ‘Won it, as “ C.-B.” has won it, by the 
esiliency and dependablcness of his character, by a 
jiuck that was never discouraged by any amount of 
lOlitical. adversity, and fiy a natural sweetness of 
lisposition, finds his task enormously simplified. 
‘C.-B.’s” leadership has been a very real and 
^ective thing. He radiates the good humour which 
joakes agreement easy ; he is by far the mo.st experi¬ 
enced Parliamentarian in his Party; and he has 
nastered the art, which with such a factional 
ollowing as his is of inestimable value, of leading 
nth the minimum of friction and with next to no 
appeal to the authority of his mere ipse dixit. —From 
North American Rcvieiv. 

THE INDIAN VIF.W OF MR. MORLEY’s POSITION. 

The Government has now evidently perceived its 
aistake, and is showing signs of retreating from the 
lOsition it took some time ago. The foremost of 
hese signs is the speech of Mr. Morlcy, delivered at 
lirbroath. To an Indian acciuainted with the real 
icts it is likely to appear to be a hopeless muddle of 
lalf-truths and inexactitudes, lofty platitudes coupled 
lith inconsistent and incoherent statements, all char- 
cterised by a sense of uncertainty and mist. Read 
letween the lines it will be regarded as a guarded 
urrender of the position Mr. Morley took up some 
ime ago.— Indian World for December. 

PAPER CLOTHES. 

A new material for clothes has been invented, 
ailed Xyolin. It is wood fibre spun into a paper 
bread or yarn, ninety-five per cent, of it being cellu- 
ase, such as is used for newspapers, and five per 
ent. cotton. It is used exclusively in weaving, and 
Kissesses characteristics that render it particularly 
erviceable. It is not brittle, and it neither shrinks 
lor stretches to any appreciable extent. Moisture 
tas practically no effect upon it, and the material 
nade from it does not readily crush* or dent like 
laper. It proves to be a good substitute for cotton, 
inen, jute, and even silk. It combines the good 
[ualities of the two first-named at one-third the price 
^ cotton, and one-tenth the price of linen.— Annie 
L S. Beard, in TJu World To-day. 

PASTORAL AUSTRAI.IA, 

In the January issue of the Rerouc Fra/ifaisc de 
’J$tranper, J. Servigny describes Australia as the 
(iuntry par excdkttc;: for the rearing of sheep and the 
duction of wool. In its great plains and forests 
Jl^eep live ireely, having no relations with 
lity and civilisation, except at the washing and 
season, and as the winters are mild, they can 


live in the open all the year round. Continental 
Europe imports 57 per cent, of the Australian wool, 
the British Isles 26 jjer cent., the United States 6 per 
cent., and i per cent, goes to India, China, and Japan, 
leaving 10 per cent, for use in Australia. 

JOHN KNOX, MAN OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. A, B. Hart, who has an article on John Knox 
as a Man of the World, in the January number of the 
American Historical Re 7 )uru\ says that Knox had an 
unusual facility of alienating his friends. Full of 
professional pride in his prophetic office, he loved to 
warn great men of their delinquencies. But if he 
hammered his friends he flayed his enemies, of whom 
he had a choice assortment. He hated the Hamilton 
family so much that Archibald Hamilton refused to 
go to church and hear his family called murderers. 
Knox had also a comprehensive ill opinion of all 
Catholics. Measured by the standards of any time 
he was a strong writer and a strong speaker. The 
only time he ever seems to have distrusted his powers 
was when he asked the consent’ of her unwilling 
relatives to a*marriage with Marjorie Bowes, and ia 
reference to the episode be said, “ I am not a good 
orator in my own cause.” Every day of his later life 
was a day of disputation ; in every sermon and every 
address he was slaying dragons by attacking the 
arguments of those opposed to him. His pulpit was 
to him his professoi’s chair, his bishop’s throne, his 
advocate’s brief, his journalist's editorial page, and his 
judge’s decision. 

A TELEPHONE INQU’RY-OFKICE IN LIBRARIES. 

Mr. John Ballinger, who publishes in the January 
Library the first of a series of papers on the Muni¬ 
cipal Library in Its Relation to the Public, deals with 
the working of the News-Room at the Cardiff Public 
Library’, of which he is librarian. An interesting new 
point is the use of the telephone, for,the library under¬ 
takes to make brief references to directories, etc., in 
response to telephone calls, and to reply by telephone 
as soon as the information asked for is found. Already 
the library has about a dozen inquiries by telephone 
daily, and as the facilities become better known there 
is no doubt many more inquirers will avail themselves 
of the privilege. Telegraph codes are regularly called 
for, and, says Mr. Ballinger, the regular telephone 
inquiry-office as a part of the library service—only a 
question of time—will open the wdy to a wide 
sphere oT usefulness for libraries on lines as yet barely 
touched. 

THE world’s negotiable SECURITIES. 

Negotiable securities, says Mr. C. A. Conant in 
the January number of the Atlantic Monthly, consti¬ 
tute one of the most important parts of the mechanism 
of modern finance. In 1900 the estimated outstand¬ 
ing securities in F.urope amounted to 15 billion 
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pounds, in the United States in 1905 they amounted 
to nearly seven billion pounds, and in Japan in the 
same year to nearly 313 million pounds, thus making 
in the aggregate ;^22,3i3,ooo,ooo, or something like 
£39 per head of the estimated population of all these 
countries. M. Caillaux recently declared that negoti¬ 
able securities, in the form of stocks and bonds, now 
represent the larger, part of public wealth, and Mr. 
Conant, while thinking the statement rather exag¬ 
gerated, agrees that this element of wealth has 
increased enormously within the past two or three 
decades. 

THE FINNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

According to Mr. W. F. McClure, who writes in 
the January number of the Chautauqtuifi^ Finns arc 
emigrating to the United States at the rate of 2,000 
a month, and at present there are over 250,000 
Finnish citizens in the New World, Physically they 
are strong, and they are temperate. Industrially they 
are filling an important niche ; , in many places their 
influence for good is felt in the civic and political life 
of the community. Thousands of them own their 
homes. They are decidedly a religious people, and 
it would be difficult to find a Finnish settlement 
without a church or meeting-house of some kind, 

TATTOOING OF WOMEN IN INDIA. 

In the January number of the Reliquary Mr. C. H. 
Dracott has an article on Tattooing in India. In the 
majority of cases women only are tattooed, and only 
women of lower caste. The higher castes will not 
allow their women to be tattooed, because they pri> 
sume their women-folk are notin need of redemption. 
Only women of low caste undertake the ceremony, 
and in no case is the operation ever performed by a 
man. "J’he professional tattooers go round from 
village to village, generally -during the rainy season. 
The instrument used is a bundle of four or live 
needles held together in the middle, but the jungle 
tribes often use a sharp thorn as preferable to a blunt 
needle. Black, red, or green pigments are used, and 
the ingredient? are the barks or leaves of certain 
trees mixed with charcoal. The designs are crude to 
the last degree, but to many of the marks a mystic 
meaning is attached.. Nobody is supposed to be 
able to molest a woman wearing the sign of the 
dagger. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON, POET ANT) HAWKER. 

During his time .of self-inflicted exile Francis 
Thompson,had no hope, day by day, but to earn, 
whether by selling matches or calling cabs at, theatre 
doors, the price of a little food, of a night’s lodging, 
and of the inevitable drug. Without laudanum and 
food he could not live, and therefore he was often 
houseless at night. As to the fate of his poetry in the 
judgment of his country, I have no misgivings. For 
no reactions of taste, no vicissitude of language, no 
change in the prevalent fashions of the art, no altering 
sense of the music of verse, can lessen the height or 


diminish the greatness of this poet’s thought?or 
his experience, or unlive the life of this elect sotnl, < 
efface its passion.— Alice Meynell, in the 
Ranciif. 

ALAS ! THE POOR CAUCASIAN. 

The Chinaman has had time to undergo every 
rience of which the human animal is capable, to adjuri 
himself to it, and regard it, howsoever abhorrent il 
might be to Europeans, indifference. The moi^l 
overwhelming Caucasian victory in such an even^ 
short of complete extermination could not prevent 
the slow operation of that natural law which ultimatelj 
makes for the survival of the animal who can mai^ 
tain himself in the least space and upon the lea^ 
food.— M. J. Dee, in the Pacific Era. ; 

THE APOLOGIST OF CHARLES II. 

Even if we grant that Charles's scepticism 
sometimes been real in his days of health, no one| | 
think, could read that account and still think that 
w^as reading of a sceptic’s end. Rather he will 
driven to admit that although in life Charles 
been dissolute, cowardly and untruthful —a charact 
which offers little if anything for our admiration—^ 
death, at least, he was humble and sincere.—A; ? 
Barnes, in the Dublw Rtwicuf. 

AN AFFECnON/WE TRIBUTE TO LORD ACTON, 

Was there ever such a man ? 'Fhat is the questi^ 
A cosmopolitan, comp>ourided of English, Germs 
and Italian blood in about equal degrees; an Engijt| 
Peer ; a Count of the Holy Roman Empire; of r 
princely a descent that before a German coronatil; 
could take place the question was put “is a Dalt 
present ? ” ; ecjually at home in the language, literati 
and thought of four countries ; the intimate friend^ 
all their leading men ; theologian, philosopher, ecotj 
mist; as a historian knowing all history, and 
sources of history. And, most wonderful of all, tH 
w^as the man with the mighty brain, who before 
was content to humble himself as a little child, 
own boundless knowledge and splendid intellect, 1 
insoluble problems of the universe, centuries of ' 
and anguish, not one of these shook his faith^l 
Christ.— Mav Drew^, in The Optimist. 

THE GIRAFFE MAN OF THE FUTURE. 

Ad. Charpey of Toulouse shows that the wti|L 
man is evolving towards a type with nine pairsiJ| 
ribs, through the disappearance of the first and tsf* 
last two. Consequently the neck, freed at its 
will become longer and more mobile. The lumt 
column will lose some of its fixity; the waist will ' 
more flexible, the flanks more slender. Such" 
structure favours rapidity and precision of movemeii| 
at expense of their vigour: a desirable object sir 
the progress in mechanics tends to relieve humariti^ 
of all effort.—F. Regnault, in the Intemaiionai 
January. 
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■, ’‘the most moral people in the world.” 

i;,; Qiinese have been made, in some respects, the 
Ih&t moral people in the world by the fact that for 
$^$00 years their entire educational course was shaped, 
to develop scientists, or learned men of any 
jlpss, but to instruct in the principles and practice of 
I^MkI morals and proper conduct. J’eople in the Far 
|p|tst act less rapidly than here, but they think more, 
i^e more time to consider the wisdom or unwisdom, 
plLOrality or immorality of any particular purpose or 
and while greatly inferior to us in knowledge 
ypH range of views, they live far more closely up to 
jiir^t they know than we do. The si.npler, quieter 
fife led .in the lands of the Far East is due to clo.ser 
RtUdy of and more strict obedience to a sound moral 
lode than is the rule in Western lands. 

There is flo greater sin than to sanction fierce (le^ure ; 

Than a discontented life, no calamity more dire, 
y: "None greater than the grasping lo possess ; 

And he who knows contentment has the all-.siifficicMU cure, 
i-/■ He is satisfied, will ever more endure.'’ —/.aiVc. 

^ This is the kernel and substance of the ethical 
lystem of the Far East.—C. Hoi.co.mbk, in ///*/•- 
motional Journal of Ethics for J anuary. 

A SYLLABLE TVPF.WRITEK. 

A syllable typewriter is now being produced by the 
Ciniversal Syllable Typewriter Company. According 
^ reports in the daily press a model is made by 
|te company that, if not yet practically, at any rate in 
[Uinciple, solves the problem of reproducing oft- 
^urring syllables, as, for instance, con, dis, tion, ly, 
itc. The machine is of a size that can be easily 
l^ied, being about 28 by 17 by 7 in. 'I'he key- 
Xiard contains 35 additional keys for syllables. Jt 
therefore rather large, and the operator will reejuire 
It considerable amount of extra practice.—'I’lie Inter- 
t 0 onal, January. 

A REPUBLICAN VIEW OF UHE POKTUGUESE CRISIS. 

' The Braganza dynasty is a bottomless gulf. It has 
jOSt and is still costing us outrageous and incalculable 
itms. The present crisis is due to a question of 
ifraiality and liberty. The monarchy is oppressing 
pd robbing us; the monarchy, which is tremendous 
awer of religious reaction, jilulocratic and autocratic, 
within a short jjcriod ruin, bankruptcy, and 
IK^onour. For our country, Portugal, this historic 
movement means life or death. We Kei>ul)li<:ans do 
bt despair.—A ngelo Vasz, in the International. 

THE real remedy FOR CRIME. 

as most fevers arise from defective sanitary 
jiditions, so do most crimes arise from defective 
conditions. 'I'he real remedy for these fevers 
aot improved hospital treatment, but better sanitary 
aents. The real remedy for crime is not 
^elaborate methods of punishment, but an im¬ 


provement of the adverse social conditions of the 
community as a whole. The real problem is social, 
not penal; it forms one branch of the great social 
problem which is now confronting and puzzling the 
world. — W. D. Morrison, in the Sociological Jieview 
for January. 

HOW (;oV]i:KNMKNT MIGHT HEI.P. 

If the Government would co-operate with the 
farmer to establish training schools and sales depart¬ 
ments, so that the work might be made practical from 
every point of view, there would be little difficulty as 
to the final solution of our industrial problem and 
little to fear from the menace of the unemployed.— 
'J'he Craftsman^ February. 

HOW WOMEN VOTE IN NORWAY. 

The difference between men’s and women’s fran¬ 
chise in Norway is that while all men can vote, only 
single women who pay taxes for an income of 400 
kroner in the towns or ^^,00 kroner in the country, and 
married women whose husbands pay the said taxes^ 
have the franchi.se. It should he noted that with the 
passing of the Franchise Hill women not only obtain 
the franchise, but, as in Finland, are eligible for the 
Stortliing.—TI r* Englishwomafi5 Rroinvlox February. 

A TRlHUrK TO YORK MINS’I’ER. 

In Harper's Monthly Magazine, Mr. W. Dean 
Howells publishes an admirably illustra'el paper 
entitled “ Nine Days’ Wonder in York.” Mr. Howells 
is most enthusiastic concerning the cathedral. He 
says this glorious fane is the grandest and beautifullest 
in all England, but its supreme grandeur and beauty 
lies in its most ample simplicity. It makes you think 
of an autumnal woodland, and can lie compared ta 
nothing excepting all-outdoors. On leaving the 
Minster he was more than content on his way home 
lo find himself one of the congregation at the loud 
devotions of a detachment of the Salvation Army. 
He found the performance tasteless and tawdry, and 
he regretted this loud side-show of religion, but he 
thought that so Christianity mu.st have begun, and the 
latest form of it must always begin and work round 
after agcjs and ages to the beauty and respectability 
of the ritual of the catlv^dral service, 'i'he article is 
one which every citizen of York should read, and in 
which all admirers of Mr. Howells will revel, 

A IM.EA FOR DRAG-HUNTING. 

'Fhere is a good article in The United Service 
Magazine entitled “ Some Possibilities* of Drag- 
Hunting.”* A pack of drag-hounds can be kept up 
handsomely for ^300 or ^400 a year ; compensation 
would cost about ^^200 or ^300 more. An annua! 
subscription of two guineas from 300 or 350 mem¬ 
bers would enable the drag-hunter to enjoy two of 
three gallops a week for twenty-two weeks in the 
year in the immediate neighbourhood of great 
towns. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The Ammcan Ketieuf of Rmcws contains an 
article of the first importance on the treatment of 
tramps, and a supplementary article as to the preven¬ 
tion of the jcrcation •of tramps. The tramp question 
is far more serious in America than it is in this 
country, and seldom has the thorny problem been 
dealt with so completely and sensibly as it is by 
Frances M. Bjorkman in the paper on the New Anti- 
Vagrancy Movement. Supplementary to this, a very 
hopeful and suggestive account is given of how the 
creation of new tramps is checked by the action of 
the police of Poughkeepsie. There are two articles 
upon China—one by Mr. Howard Sw^an on China and 
the Language Que.stion, in which he maintains that, 
with a phonetic system and a good method of arrang¬ 
ing the common idioms of daily life, anyone could- 
undertake to speak ('hincse in six months or a year. 
The other article is entitled “ Law Reform in China,” 
by Mr. C. S. Lobingier. A very inUTOsting literary 
article is the tribute which Mr. G. AV. Harris pays to 
George Meredith'at eighty. He says that the Mere¬ 
dith novels have steadily gained groiirtd in America, 
and now the big pul}lic libraries have to replenish 
their stock or add more copies every five or six 
years ;— 

This pliiloKOpliical novelist anrt poet has brcai as great :i 
preacher as 'J'lioinas ('ailyle or Mallhew Aniokl, hut a saner 
mind than either, with a wider sympathy and a f^reater 
liberality. While the Knj^lish language lasts the best of his 
work will live. And it will continue lu be a powerful influence 
toward directing the worltlV advance—a force that makes lor 
righteousness. 

Mr. W. A. Dll Puy write.s an encouraging account 
of what has been done to civilise the natives of Alaska. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

“'1 'he ideals of our .statesmanship are not paltry, 
but lofty in extreme.” So the acting editor 
begins his summary of what Australia has done. He 
proceeds :— 

A White Australia in the sense of a true standard of living for 
all who conic here; the esst'iitial oncinss of all ihc peojde of 
our island continent; fair hours for the toiler and reasonable 
reward for his work ; universal sulii age ; pi (‘vision for the .aged 
and destitute ; gu.irdianship of the uegiei ted eliildren of llie 
land; effective legislation against the evils ol' gambling and 
intoxicating drink ; universal education- these are amongsl the 
great and splemlid achievements of our l‘arliaments. 

At the satne lime, he faithfully in.sists, “ we must 
cither people our ebuntry or forfeit our right to its 
possession in days to come.” He also records a 
consensus of judges as to the dejilorable laxity in the 
divorce laws of Australia. Divorce is almost as 
easily obtained as marriage itself. He is also not 
satisfied with the absence oi' Bible teaching from 
the schools. He describes a strange political tangle 
in Queensland, where a nominee Upi.)er Chamber and 


an irreconcilable party in the Lower Chamber coni^ 
bined to make movement almost impossible. Witnesi 
is borne to the inten.se fascination of the cricket 
matches now in progress. A plebiscite as to the best 
Australian cricketers shows that the popular choice 
differs but little from that of the experts. A tribute 
is paid to the New Zealand Premiership of Sir Josejdl 
Ward. He has put through a drastic gambling Bill^ 
remitted Tariff duties amounting to a quarter of a 
million pounds net, has introduced salutary land 
legislation, and has set apart great areas of Crown 
lands to provide for Old Age J’ensions. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Quarterly Revierr contains thirteen articles, 
of which eight arc signed by their authors. Si! 
Martin Conway writes on “ The Jubilee of the Alpine 
Club,” Professor Bo.sanqiiet on Greek Temples and 
Early Religion,” Mr. H. W. C. Davis on “The 
English Borough.” r 

LITERARY ARTICLES. 

Of the purely literary articles the first place must 
be given to the appreciative but critical estimate 
of Mr. Alfred Austin. Mr. R. Warwick Bon^ 
writes on Ariosto, and concludes his paper with thi 
expression of a hope “ that the twentieth will restoi!^ 
Ariosto to something like the place he held in thl 
sixteenth.” 

Mr. T. Sturge Moore, who writes enthusiasticallj 
of William Blake, Poet and Painter, says :— 

Nf‘tiling essential divided him from ihc men with whom HI 
liv(.*d ; he was no liclaled antediluvian, nor yet ** fallen 
before his time on this sad world,” but accidental circottH 
stances prevented his full (effectiveness. Some day the recoillp 
of this beautiful old man’s Jilc will become, wc may hopeijl 
national food ; and children will at school learn how he 
singing “songs of joy and triumph.” 

Another literary article is that in which Profess^ 
Churlon Collins sums up his estimate of Johnsoi^ 
“ Lives of the Poets ” :— 

Even where it is misleading and unsound, it is yet instructiv^i^j 
and there is no book in (>ur language which, to a critlc||l 
education, woul^l contribute so much which is furthering and If 
much which is illumining. 

TWENTIETH CENTURV SPAIN. 

The first fjlace is given to the history of Spain i{| 
the last hundred years. It is interesting to note th< 
estimate which llic reviewer has formed as to tbi 
future of Spain :— 

Ihe population of Spain has increased from 10,541,220 if 
1797 17,500,000, of whom thirly-two per cent, are able 

read and write as against twenty per cent, in 1868. Her coUk 
merce and industries have advanced by leaps and bounds. 
the beginning of the twentieth century we may confidently sa] 
that Spaiii*s golden age is before her, for she has never yd 
been truly one nation as she is now, nor has she ever hail 
education and enlightenment placed in the hands of hei 
humblest peasants as it is to-day. 
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THE RELIGION OK JAPAN. 

ISir Charles Eliot, writing on the religions of Japan, 

— 

tthty are not really those of Buddhism (rather those of Shinto), 
it they borrow from it any teaching of self-discipline, self- 
iirifide, and renunciation that suits them. People often ask 
at is the real reli|;ion of the Japanese, meaning by the question, 
'“ t is the moral force which gives them such self-control in 
i and heroism in war ? I do not think it is religion in any 
dinary sense of the word ; it ^ does not reside in any of the 
py systems of doctrine, philosophy, or mythology. 

Of Buddhism Sir Charles Eliot does not speak too 
^husiastically, but he says 

|It does no doubt represent the motive moral impulse of the 
irage Japanese. A feeling that it is insuflicicnt is, I think, 
I'Wing. Among the rising generation there is an emotional 
avkig. What form will it take if it persists ? The best 
thorities are agreed that the Japanese are not likely to adopt 
iristianity in any form implying an admission of £uro]iLan 
eriority in thought, but that they are likely to adopt and 
k^on parts of it in a mould satisfying to their idiosyncrasies 
1 sense of independence. 

MR. BIRRELl/s record. 

; Readers of the Quarterly do not need to be told 
! nature of the record of the present Chief Secretary 
it is written by the Quarterly reviewer. It will 
iiffice to quote the last sentence :— 

Radical Governments ever learn that submission to 
iwlcssness, so far from appeasing, only whets the ajipetite in 
idand ? Time will tell. But wdialevcr may be concealed in 
he womb of the future, those who have watched the operations 
if the Irish Government during the past year, with the terrible 
pnsdquences to law-abiding citizens, will feel that Mr. Birrcll 
is not, in the words of Mr. Bryce, “seized the precious 
irtunity. ” 


THE ALBANY REVIEW. 

:In the Albany Reiieio for Fc^tiruary Professor 
l^dley publishes his lecture on “ Shelley’s View of 
poetry.” Mr. Oscar Browning contributes some 
l^eresting impressions of Seeley and Acton. Mr. 
R. Campbell explains “ The Electron Theory of 
atter." Mr. Clayton discourses symfjathetically on 
I Tramps and Beggars.” Mr. Masterman’s paper is 
Noticed elsewhere. Mr. Gooch writes of the pro- 
Cts of the Session. He says : “ If a really con- 
erable part of the Session’s work is'destroyed at 
every Literal who means business 
ilill join in the demand for dissolution.” He thinks 
Lords will not risk an appeal tr^ the country ; -- 

if this is the case, the way will be left c lear fur a fuurth and 
iial Session in wiiich to overhaul ibe Boor Law, replace the 
|pemployed Act of 1905 by a mure coiuprehensi^ e and generuus 
° isure, tackle tli^ question of London governmeni ami raling, 

I a second storey to the edifice of Old Pensions, amend 
Registration Acts, abolish plural voting, and, some would 
dr J[>rovide for a second hailol or .second preference. 'I’he last 
the drama would course be the presentation to the I ^ords 
pi^ bill embodying the Resolution on the relations of the two 
t;that w'as carric ! last summer. We should then g(j to 
:ry having accomplished, or endeavoured to accomplish, 
Hjr everything that we promised in 1906. 


the; CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contemporary contains a capital article- 

by Edith Sellers on “ Old Age Pensions and the 
Belongingless Poor,” noticed elsewhere. 

TARIFF REFORM METHODS. 

“ Unionist” says that after fifty by-elections have 
taken place the Opposition has • only won three, and 
the tide has begun to run against them more strongly 
than ever since the Tariff Reformers insisted upon 
forcing their nostrum to the front:— 

Our electoral disasters are not due to the dislike of the 
electors for the principles of Unionism or Conservatism. The 
recent Municipal Elections are conclusive on this point. That 
they do dislike Tariff Reform is, in my opinion, true ; but I 
believe they dislike far more the atmosnhere with which it is 
surrounded and the methods by which it lias been advocated. 

BELGIAN OPINION ON THE CONGO QUESTION. 

M. George Loraud, a Belgian Deputy, says that the 
scheme now before the Chamber— 

which is ailsolutely contrary to Belgian law (that is not disputed), 
must in effect limit Belgian sovereignty in Africa, and would 
constitute in Belgium a State within the Slate. It W'ould, in 
addition, give over to the Royal power, wliich is strictly limited 
by the Belgian constitution, a means of ac*ion and of influence 
(jiiite incompatible with the proper goveriniient of the people by 
the people. On^liis point lliere is a body of public opinion in 
Belgium, and it is distinctly hostile to the treaty of annexation. 
It is pretty certain that the treaty will not pass in the form in 
which it has been presented, and that fresh negot^tions will 
have to be umlertaken. But it is to be feared that the struggle 
\yill be concentrated on the question of the unacceptable condi¬ 
tions attached by the King to the annexation and of their conse¬ 
quences to the internal politics of Belgium, and that other still 
more important questions, such as the necessary reforms in the 
Congo, the rights of the natives, and the opportunity for a colo¬ 
nial policy, will be lost sight of and decided according lo chance 
circumstances. 

THE LIMITS OF DIRECT TAXATION. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.P., who thinks that the 
limit of direct taxation has been reached in this 
country, e.xpounds a theory to explain how it is 
that— 

When, of the contribution n-quirerl by t^e State, the sum 
levied immediately upon the private fortune of the citizen 
exceeris a certain small pioportiimate amount, the wheels of the 
whole fiscal system Iregin to run out of truth; there is apparent 
a friction whose effects rise much more rapidly than the levy 
seems to warrant, and Ion;; before tlie burden is, in theory, 
heavy, the whole machinery of direct taxation has ceased 
to work. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Fox, Professor Macalkster and Sir A. R. 
Simpson publish a very interesting report pn the result 
of their visit to China to examine the state of Christian 
Missions * in that country. Mr. F. Boyle, in an 
interesting paper, tells us that “ In every country 
where scientific observations have been made the fair 
complexion proves to be dying out. Professor 
Mason, of the Smithsonian Institute, has predicted 
that in six centuries it will vanish altogether unless 
the decline be checked.” Dr. Forsyth writes on 
“ The Love of Liberty and the Love of Truth.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

. The Nineteenth Century for February is a miscel¬ 
laneous number, rather below than over average. 
Lord Dunraven’s paper on Labour and Tariff Reform 
is only useful as enabling us to place Lord Dunraven, 
but it is given the first place. Mr. Hoare's paper on 
the Importance of Socialism is noticed elsewhere. 
Dr. Emil Reich’s soliloijuy on History and Character 
is worthy of its author, Hugli Childers retells the 
story of an old murder, which shows that the popu¬ 
larity of stories of bloody crimes is not confined to 
readers of sensational newspapers. 

CRIMTNAl.S AND CRIME. 

Sir R. Anderson takes uj) the cudgels for Sir Alfred 
Wills against Mr. de Montgomery. He says :— 

1 arraign our present methods, first, because they utterly fail 
to protect the coiiinuinity from organised and sysleinalic crime ; 
and secondly, because they operate most cruelly in the case of 
offenders who are deserving of pity and help. And in the 
interests of this class 1 plead for changes in prison adrninistratiim 
such as Sir Kvelyii Ruggles-Brisc is introducing in regard to the 
young. I hold that in every case a thief should, on conviction, 
be reejuired to make a full and truthful disclosure as to his 
disposal of his booty, and that a refusal to give the information 
ought to make him liable to pcrj^etual iiiipiisoiiment. 

THE MAN WHO MADE JHK NORiJI-WEST PASSAtlK. 

• 

Mr. A. Smythc. tells the story of the man who, 
almost unnoticed by the pres.s, has at last actually 
made the North W'est Passage ; - 

On a quest in which Sir John Kranklin lost his life, and wliere 
Sir Leopold Alct’lintock failed, a Scandinavian named Arnuns- 
den, in a tiny sealing craft named ilie Ctjoa^ with a little crew of 
six men ail told, has in this tweiiticlli cenliiry unostentatiously 
succeeded. 

THE PUni.lC' I’RI SIKE, 

Mr. E. K. Allen glorifies and explains the new 
* Public Trustee. He points out how largely the 
creation of the officxt of public trustee will place the 
administration of trusts in this country in a healthy 
condition of security, explains what the public trustee 
is authorised to do, and considers how he is likely to 
do it. He is not only useful, he is also cheap :— 

Taking an estate valued at /"iOjOGo, the lt)wcst known fee 
for administering the same is los. per cent., or a cost of 
which is alleged to be by it.self unremuneralive. The public 
trustee, with the absolute security of the Stale guarantee, and 
debarred from all indirect profit, charges only 12s. per cent., or 
in all £foo. In Australia, a trustee company would charge 
and in America ;f5oo, and in some cases 1,000 for the 
same services. 

With regard to charges upon income, the public trustee 
charges 2 per cent, on all income up to a year, i per cent, 

upon any income in excess of this sum, and 1 per cent, all 
round where the fncome is paid directly to the person entitled. 
These fees include the maintenance of the trust in a prtqjcr slate 
of investment, the due collection and distribution of income, 
keeping and rendering accounts, attention to all matters arising 
in the Hfe of the trust, correspondence and interviews, and for 
this catalogue of services would seem extremely moderate. 

THE ROTTEN STATE OF MODERN JOURNALISM. 

Mr. J. Churton Collins says :— 

The present condition of at least two-thirds of what claims to 
be journalism is, considering the high degree of intelligence 


possessed—thanks to our improved system of elementary and 
secondary education—by people generally not only a national 
disgrace to us, but simply unintelligible. All conscience, 
whether moral or intellectual, seems to have disappeared, being 
neither possessed nor indeed afiected by those who scribble, : 
or either desired or expected in them by those whom they 
entertain. 

To remedy this parlous state of things Mr. Collins 
says:— 

It is almost urgent that a course of instruction essentially 
modern should be provided : that, no such course is at present; r 
open to them ; that there arc serious difficulties in the way of 
making such provi.sion at Oxford and Cambridge, but that those ' 
difficulties do not exist in the constitution of the more modern 
universities with whose educational policy and principles such ' 
provision would be in absolute accordance. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lady Paget gossips pleasantly about her girlhood, ; 
mentioning incidentally that “ before 1 was fifteen 
had read all the English classics, nor was that 
exceptional, as all the girls w^ho were fond of reading 
did the same.” Mr. A. S. Herbert, in an interesting' 
paper on “ Fairy Myths and European History,*^ v 
suggests that in the tales of gnomes and kobolds/ 
and fairies there lies “ bedded, as are fossils in a 
rock, much valuable information as to the circum^v: 
stances attending the settlement of our early ancesfcoi3:J 
in Europe, and the fate of the still earlier races by j 
whom they were preceded.” These little folks, hei| 
suggests, were the diminutive Finnish yellow men:;|t 
driven into caves or w^orked in mines by the conquer? 
ing Aryan. Mr. J. H. Barnes writes with knowledge^ 
and good sense on the present state of the diaioa|:| 
and among other things .says, “ It is almost unbelieve?i^| 
able (except to those whose business it is) the numberl 
and class of people who expect to go to the theatr^l 
without payment.” Mr. H. H. Statham discoursea| 
on ‘‘ 'rhe Morality of Shakespeare,” and says tlMti| 
on the matter of venal immorality Shakespeare is M 
more effective preacher than the author of the Booi|| 
of* Proverbs ; and if one did know of any youi:%| 
man of education who was such a fool as to requir^l 
a sermon on the subject, one could not do bette?i| 
than give him a Shakespeare and turn dow^n the! 
leaf at certain passages. ' •:i 

* Blackwood’S Magazine. 

Blackwooits is hardly up to its usual high standard^ 
1 quote elsewhere Mr. Ashmead Bartlett's interview| 
with the Sultan of Morocco. An article entitled^ 
“Fool Gunnery in the Navy ” ought to receive a prompt^ 
and authoritative answer from those responsible at; 
Whitehall. Sir Henry Brackenbury reviews the Lifefi^ 
of Lord Wantage. The author of “ Musings without; 
Method ” describes his impressions of France, which, 
may be summed up in the following words: France.‘ 
presents the sad spectacle of an unaccustomed dulnesS|V 
—of dulness in her literature, in her journals, in her 
politics,—of that dulness which comes of popular 
tyranny and self-satisfaction. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

' The most vigorous, by far the most entertain¬ 
ing, and much the most irritating part of the National 
\ Review is the editorial episodes of the month. This 
■month is no exception, although the editor has been 
somewhat long in finding out what he regards as the 
^mischievous significance of Mr. Haldane\s speech on 
the functions of a constitutional monarch. But he 
. makes up for lost time by gibbeting Mr. Haldane, 
who is the particular rjJ)ject of his dissertation, as 
being anxious to introduce al)solutism into England. 
He has also discovered some unknown but 
terrible fellows who are known as the King's 
friends, but who in reality, he declares, are the 
King’s worst enemies. It is a pity that he did not 
name them, so that we might have them tried for 
high treason. 

The usual shriek against Germany is less prolonged 
than usual in the episodes, but it is taken up by a 
French Deputy in an ar.icle on “ The Problem of 
Morocco,” who writes from the standpoint of one who 
believes that if England does not crush Germany .she 
will be devoured by (Termany. 

Mr. H. Wilson, writing upon “ The Two-J^ower 
Standard,” repeats the same doctrine with emirhasis. 
Mr. Wilson is much distressed at the failure of the 
Unionist Press and of English public men generally 
to realise the importance of a naval crisis, and it is 
somewhat amusing to find that 1 appear to be the 
only person in the country wdio has risen to the 
height of this great occasion. “ Mr. Stead alone,'’ 
says Mr. Wil.son, “ in this great crisis has come 
forward with the only sound and patriotic plan.” 
But he laments that it must be admitted with sorrow 
that there is no sign of a great awakening to the 
danger. Even the Unionist Press has failed in this 
emergency. * “ Yet any sign of weakness or faltering on 
our part will stimulate Germany to yet greater exer¬ 
tions, and will shake the position of the British Empire 
throughout the world.” 

The most remarkable article in the National is a 
reprint of an addre.ss by Mr. James J. Hill, which he 
delivered at Minnesota Stale Fair, on the h'uture of 
the United States. What Mr. Hill has to say is tliat 
inless the Americans look out they will be starved to 
leath in their own country from their failure to raise 
bod enough for their peo[)le. American land only 
i^ields half the crop per acre of Englisli land. The 
^hole energy of the nation is concentrated upon 
.mproving its husbandry. It is evident, although 
Vlr. Hill does not say so, that Nitro-Bacterine has 
ust been discovered in the nick of time. A more 
darmist article than Mr. Hill’s has seldom been 
>ublished. 

An actor deplores the deficiencies of the modern 
Itage. He finds consolation only in Messrs. 
Granville and Barker’s enterprise. "I'he British 
itiblic, he says, ire as ignorant as small children 
f ^Ose standards and those truths of dramatic con- 
that are instinctive in Frenchmen and 


Germans. His only hope for improvement is from 
the younger men of the press acting in conjunction 
wMth the younger actors. In their hands lies the 
future of dramatic art. 

Mr. J. H. Campbell, in an article entitled “The 
Truth about Ireland,” declares that the inefficiency of 
the Irish is reacting upon the .social and economic 
condition of Ireland. In 1505, under the auspices 
of Mr. Walter Long, the number of emigrants from 
Ireland was 30,000, in 1906 under Mr. Bryce the 
figures mounted to 35,000, and in 1907 they reached 
the total of 39,000. But does Mr, Campbell really 
believe that one per cent, of the 39,000 were men 
who emigrated in order, as he say.s, to breathe the 
atmosphere of civil and religious liberty ? 

Lieutenant-Colonel Leetham praises very highly 
Mr. Fortescue, whom he describes as our military 
historian, viho has written four volumes on the history 
of the British Army without writing a single dull page. 
He has still the .story of the last seventy years to tell. 

Eva M. Marten’iv poem, “ In Darkness Lost,” is 
full of pathos and power, much greater than the 
average magazine poetry. 

SCHOOL. - 

School this month devotes a great deal of its space 
to articles on the teaching of languages, Mr. James 
Drever, of the University of Edinburgh, .strongly 
contending that neither French nor Latin, but German 
should be the first language studied, on the j)rinciple 
of beginning with the near and j)assing to the more 
remote ; and also that contrast on the basi.s of simi¬ 
larity is de.siraLle. (ierman, he says, is fundamentally 
much more akin to English than is French. 

Professor Armstrong’s delightful article urges the 
importance of training the scliolar in the use of his 
mother-tongue, leading him to think at the outset, 
and then to express his acts and thoughts clearly and 
concisely, and to u.se words exactly. 

Mr. G. H. Clarke writes of the State as “School¬ 
master,” arid Mr. H. Bompas Smith upon “ Suggestion 
and Education.” According to him the advance of 
psychology necessitates a new point of view from 
which to ajiproach tlie problem of how to teach, now 
that the advance of our knowledge of the complex 
nature of personality has changed the prospective 
of the different factors involved in the work of 
teaching. 

Poor teachers ! In the future they will have to 
carry on an underground system of suggestion 
forcefully, whilst nominally they arc ^simply giving 
instruction, and with a class of sixty ! 

In the Empire Revieiv for February there are three 
timely articles bearing upon the Indian question in 
Africa. Lord Hindlip is dead against converting 
East Africa into an Indian reserve. Sir Howard 
Vincent describes the Public Trustee and his office, 
and Sir Alfred Sharpe describes the present condition 
of Nyasaland, of which he is th^ rnmnniceir^n^r 
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OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

Last month was published the first number of the 
first volume of a little threepenny magazine called the 
Healer, It is published at 22, Talbot Square, Hyde 
Park, in connection with the Society of Emmanuel, of 
which Mr. James Hickson is the President, and Lady 
Mosley the Honorary Treasurer. Mr. Hickson is 
believed to have the gifj; of healing. The ("hurch of 
England is saici to be developing the gift of healing 
much more than the Free Churches. In connection 
with the Healer a Prayer Circle Union has been 
formed for publishing every month a list of i^etitions 
for various persons. In the January number are 
twenty petitions; the first is for delivery from 
rheumatism, and the twentieth is for a cliild who is 
suffering from uncontrollable temper. The magazine 
contains a litany, daily readings, and an article on 
how to approach the subject of sj)iritual healing. 

The Mystic is the title of a new penny weekly 
published for the first time last month at 32, ICarfs 
Court Square. 

In the North American Rnnnu for January, Mr. H. 
Addington Bruce contributes an article entitled “ In¬ 
sanity and the Nation.” He maintains that the great 
hope for the future Ites in developing suggestion along 
the lines of psycho-pathology. With hypnotism the 
psycho-pathologist has effected the most marvellous 
cures in a wide category of nervous and mental 
diseases. 

In the February number of Modern Astrohsry there 
is a very interesting re])ort by Miss Lind af Hageby, 
the famous anti-vivisectionist lecturer, on the result of 
eight astrologers to cast her horoscope. If they have 
done nothing else they have succeeded in (onverting 
their subject to a belief in the truth of their “ science.” 

In the Occult Kanav for February the reader will 
find a full account of the “Demon of Ted worth” 
investigated by Dr. Joseph Glanvil, the philosopher of 
the seventeenth century. It .seems to have Ix'on a 
kind of Poltergeist .set in motion by an ex-drummer 
in Cromwell’s army who had a smattering of magic 
and a grudge against the man whose house he in 
revenge caused to be haunted. 

Economic Review. 

Thkre is a remarkable article in the Economic 
Rcinav entitled “The Under-crowded ICast End.” 
The writer, Mr. M. J. Landa, says that the healthy 
conditions of the East End were never better than, 
never as good as, they are to-day, and the place is so 
far from being overcrowded that the Stepney Borough 
Council has been con.strained to apiioint a .special 
committee to consider the serious position caused by 
the existence of so many empty tenements. The 
East-Ender is still moving westward across the 
Atlantic. In the last three years the number of 
vacant properties in Stepney, and the rates lost on 
them, have more than doubled, and the increase of 
the last twelve months was almost as much as in the 
previous two years. 


NEW MAGAZINES. 

Our Land appeared in February. It is published 
by Mes.srs. Cassell, and one of its objects is to promote 
agricultural co-operation. The first number contains 
articles on the Management of Farms, Afforestation, 
Rural Housing and Sanitation, Poultry Keeping on 
l^arge Farms, etc. 

A new magazine appeared last month in l.ondon 
eiiiitled the Orient RevienK It is a monthly magazine 
published at one shilling ne?, at 27, Chancery I^ane, 
J iondon. The ])olicy of the Orient Reviinv is to let 
the cultured Oriental, whenever possible, .speak for 
himself, and so to promote greater sympathy and 
better understanding between East and West. The 
first number contains articles on Turkey, China and 
Egypt. I heartily wish tins new^ contemporary every 
success in carrying out an excellent programme. 

Queen Victoria in the Reviews. 

Queen Victoria’s Letters are reviewed in a great 
number of the current fieriodicals. Among others the 
Master of Peterhouse writes upon them in the Eny^lisk 
Historical Rroiew, The writer says that it is most 
satisfactory to find such careful attention has been 
bestowed upon the mtnuiice of the first edition of a 
book which will sooner or later be in everybody’s hands. 

Other articles on the Letters of Queen Victoria 
appear in the J^dinhur^h Rmeu^ the Eny;lish Historic 
cal R.cview and the Hindustan Rcinnv for January, 
and the Cornliill Magazine for February. 

Girl’s Own. 

In the Girts Own I\ipcr for January Mr. A. H. 
Brown reminds us that the little city of Rothenburg, 
on the Tauber, which is fifty miles from Nuremburg, 
devotes every ^Vhit Monday to an historical pageant, 
in whic:h the leading incidents of the deliverance of 
the city, after its capture by Tilly in the Thirty Years* 
War, are enacted. Ever since 1631 this historical 
play, setting forth how the city was saved by the wit 
of a young girl, has been performed. 'Pwo perform¬ 
ances are given, one in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoon, and then the performers, 400 in number, 
take part in a triumphal procession. 

"" ' • 

A Register of Voluntary Social Workers.— 
At the beginning of the New Year the British 
Institute of Social Service, 11, Southampton Row, 
W.C., is anxious to call public attention to the 
Register for Voluntary Social Workers which was 
opened last October. Though still in its infancy, the 
Register has already proved its value in placing 
workers. There is still a demand for such forms of 
personal service as are involved in club-work,'visiting, 
apprenticeship, and general secretarial work. The 
Institute is desirous of extending the scope of the 
Register, and asks for the names of capable men and 
w^omen willing to devote a part of their time to 
voluntary work, and for a statement of tlie workers 
needed by societies and institutions. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

^ The Fortnightly Reinew for February is a very 
good number. I notice elsewhere “ Viator’s ” article, 
Asia contra Mundum,” and Mr. Blatchford’s article 
on Dr. Crozier. 

THE AMERICAN FLEET IN THE PACIFIC, 

Mr. Sydney Brooks has a thoughtful article con¬ 
cerning the significance of the voyage of the American 
Fleet to the Pacific. He admits that it may intensify 
the difficulties between ‘Japan and the United States, 
but it is not likely to result in war, and Japan is only 
one, and by no means tlie most weighty, of the many 
circumstances that prompted the voyage of the 
American Fleet. Mr. Brooks thinks that the battle¬ 
ships register the systematic assertion of American 


power in the Pacific, it readjusts America’s sea 
power to the plain facts of her geographical position, 
and asserts the fact that America has aw^akened to 
the necessity of emphasising her 1^vofold frontage. 
The writer also insists upon the necessity of the con¬ 
struction of the Panama Canal, which will vastly 
enhance American influence and prestige throughout 
the Orient, and especially throughout China. 

A PLEA lOR A MIDDLE GROUP. 

Mr. William 'Wallace, a provincial journalist, in an 
article entitled “A Political Sidelight,” begins by 
declaring that party politics have ceased to exist in 
provincial news| 3 apers. 'I'he conflict of the present 
; itime is between the newspaper readers, who are all 
4^nti-Socialists, and tne newspaper-less, who are satis- 
|||fed vrith Ihe Clarion^ the leaflet, and public meetings, 
i#ho regard newspapers, like the Churches, as 


tools of the enemy, the landlord and the capitalist. 
He pleads for the formation of a middle group, which 
will assert, in the first place, that the mission of the 
British Empire is to look after its own affairs, and * 
these alone. The British Empire should be placed 
upon a business footing, and this will involve dealing 
with the question of the House of Lords from the 
point of view of the Empire as a whole, and the 
broadening of the basis of taxation so as to saddle 
the cost of the maintenance of the State upon the 
ratepayers in these islands. He concludes with an ^ 
appeal for another Burke to arise to make history 
with pamphlets. 

THE GERMANS VERSUS THE POLES. 

Mr. W. II. Dawson contributes an article full of ' 

information concern¬ 
ing the present posi¬ 
tion of the Polish 
question. It is an 
admirable paper, full 
of facts and figures, 
and should be read 
by anyone who en¬ 
deavours to under¬ 
stand the pros and 
cons of the contro¬ 
versy. The writer 
says that the present 
position of the Polish 
(lue.stion is this : On 
the. Prussian side 
repression, on the 
Polish side embitter- 
ment and exaspera¬ 
tion, on both sides 
suspicion and antag¬ 
onism. The Poles, 
he points out, are 
not only holding ^ 
their own in Poland, 
but are overflowing 
ifito German pro¬ 
vinces. In Westiihalia and the Lower Rhine there 
arc now 200,000 Poles of all ages, who are as bitterly 
oppo.sed to Prussia as die Irish are to the English. 
The attempt to weaken them by the Settlement 
system has immensely strengthened them. A new 
attempt would probably fail like those which preceded 
it. It is impossible to hope for any acquiescence on 
the part of the Poles in’ the Prussian government 
when they have to complain of the following 
grievances :— 

No pole can plcadliis own cause before the courts in hui 
mother tongue, and should he wish to employ it before the 
administrative authorities he is not heard ; 

Immemorial names, with a millennium of history behind 
them, are summarily abolished at the instance of the sub* 
pref cts, the Government, and the Ministry; 

Family names are distorted by the authorities; 

Every kind of meeting is held under police surveillance, /ind 
open-air meetings are prohibited altogether ; ; 
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Polish theatrical performances are for the most part forbidden 
or stopped. 

THE SMOKE PROBLEM IN LARGE CITIES. 

Mr. John B. C. Kershaw, who is a member of the 
London Coal Smoke Abatement Society, contributes 
an interesting paper on “ The Smoke Problem in Large 
Cities.” He maintains that the real need is for the 
education of thje factory owner, his manager, his 
engineers, and, above all, of the firemen, in the 
scientific theory and practice of fuel combustion for 
heating purposes. Once prove to these practical men 
that the emission of smoke can be prevented by the 
use of right methods of firing and scientific control, 
and that by the adoption of these the annual coal 
bill will be largely reduced, the problem of smoke 
prevention will be three-fourths solved. As to 
domestic smoke, the writer thinks the only remedy 
lies in the use of briquette fuel or coalite, and the 
increasing use of gas for heating purposes. 

THE GOLDEN SOVEREIGN. 

Another admirable paper, full of information, 
treatinga difficult subject in a lucid and popular fashion, 
is Mr. A. VV. Gattie’s explanation of the function and 
movements of gold 'coin in this country. The daily 
average value of bills and cheques pas.‘<ing througli 
the London Clearing House amounts to forty 
millions sterling. Perhaps the vastness of this sum 
may be better realised by saying that the figures 
represent 300 tons of sovereigns. He explains how 
the Bank of England sells sovereigns to Egypt which 
from wear and tear contain only 19s. 10 Jd. worth of 
gold, and buys wdth the money received for them new 
sovereigns which are worth about 20s. ojvi., so that 
on every million pounds sent to Egypt the Bank 
makes a profit of ^^431. We consume about seven 
millions sterling worth of gold and silver every year, 
a great part of which is wasted. We import from 
thirty to sixty millions sterling every year, and export 
from twenty-five to fifty millions, making a profit upon 
the transaction. 'I'hc whole paper is full of similar 
facts and figures. * It is the most interesting currency 
article I have read for many a long year. 

FOX-HUNTING ON AUTOMOBILES. 

The article by Mr. Basil Tozer upon “The Fox- 
Hunting Outlook ” is chiefly devoted to an exposition 
of the immense advantages that the automobile lias 
brought to the country districts. Fox-hunting, he 
says, is regarded as the bed-rock of agricultural 
depression in I’lay districts and heavy lands, whereas 
it is regarded as the sheet-anchor of agricultural 
prosperity on light soils which contain very little 
ploughland and only large pastures. He thinks that 
drag-hunting would be an excellent substitute for fox¬ 
hunting. But his great hope is in the development 
of motoring. I'he automobile has been a godsend to 
the farmer, shooting rents have jumped up two or 
three times in districts which lie a distance from the 
railway ; the motors enable the masters of the hounds 


to visit personally all 'the farmers of their district 
they have directly benefited the farmers by enabling 
them to let their cottages at good rents in summer 
time; and they have also revived the prosperity of 
hundreds of villagers. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mabel C. Birchenough, under the title of A For¬ 
gotten Revolution,” de.scribes the origin of the sa/otiy 
which she attributes to Madame de Rambouilly. 
Mr. H. M. Pauli, writing on “ The Dramatic Chaos,” 
states his objection to the censorship of the stage, the 
essence of which is secret suppression without appeal. 
Mr. Robert White, writing on “ The Isolation of Mr. 
Balfour,” thinks that the shallow performance and 
studied incapacity on the part of the Government, 
added to the wild extravagances of the Socialist 
Labour group, will give “ The Lone Hand ” of the ■ 
Conservative Party an opportunity of which it may I 
take an advantage. In his opinion the Government ^ 
is deliberately riding for a fall. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster Revietv for February is very solid.; 
It deals almost entirely with politics of an advanced i 
order. Stanhope of Chester warns the Liberal Party^ 
that Socialism and Toryism will crush Liberalistfl^l^ 
between them. “ A Radical of '85 ” complains of th(i| 
absence of a Liberal school of political thought, whicb-l 
is the difficulty in the way of a practical oompromweS 
with the Labour Party. Mr. Josiah C. Wedgwood^ 
writes upon land reform from the point of view pC| 
Henry George. Mr. J. W. Foster-Rogers, an AuStf 
tralian legislator, pleads for the adoption of a surplttfi| 
wealth tax, which he proposed to the Parliament d£| 
Victoria in 1894 ^”d 1897. Mr. Richard 0 ’Shau^]hrl 
nessy contributes some side-lights on the Insl^l 
University Question; while “ Ignotus,” writing upo^f 
the demoralisation of the law, maintains that nothinjfl 
helps the Socialist so much as the costliness and th^f 
abuses of our Law Courts :— 

It is the experience of the present writer, after being throu^^l 
a course of Socialist lectures, that the ablest speakers are dealuKi 
more and more effectively with the expense and uncertainty^'^ 
the Law ; its delay, its jargon, its circumlocution, the und^l 
preponderance ofjawyers in Parliament, their notorious 
to reform, the extraordinary frequency of defalcations by 
citors, the crowds of idle barristers, “ the most dangerous of 
our parasites, a combination of Sophist and hired assassiiti^ ; 
ready to argue for the release of the greatest rufBan or to blackepi^^ 
the fairest reputation for a fee.” 

Mr. G, Holden Pike gives a very pleasant account^ 
of the decrease of juvenile crime in England, nor ij|| 
it only in juvenile crime that the reduction 
noticeable:— 

In 1877 the population of England and Wales was undeQ 
twenty-five million, and to-day it is about ten million more. Ill 5 
1877 death sentences were thirty-four, in 1906 they wcife a 
twenty-seven. In the same period sentences of penal servitode ^ 
for lile decreased from eleven to one ; while penal servitude foi 
a term of years fell from 1,628 to 1,041. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The Edinburgh Ret^mv for January is a good 
number and the articles maintain a high standard 
tiiroughout. . 

THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The review of Dr. Hodgkin’s book on “ Italy and 
Her Invaders ” is made the te.\t for a discussion as to 
whether the British Empire will share the fate of 
ancient Rome:— 

Though there are some disquieting circumstances attendant 
on our Imperial rule, the general result of an examination into 
the causes whieSi led to the collapse of Roman power, and a 
comparison of those causes with the principles on which tlie 
Britisli Empire is governed, arc, on the whole, tn' ouraging. 

Christianity is our most powerful ally. We arc the sworn 
enemies of the slave-dealer and the slave-owner. The dangers 
arising from the possible pauperisation of the proletariat may, 
it is to be hoped, be averted by our national character and by 
the natural play of our time-honoured institutions. If we 
adhere steadily to the principle that local revenues arc to be 
expended locally, and if, at the same time, we give all reason- 
: able encouragement to local self-government and shun any 
tendency towards ovcr-ceiiiialisatu)ii, we shall steer clear of one 
of the rocks on which the Roman ship of stale was wrecked. 
Unskilful or unwise finance is our greatest dangtT. 

“ RKI.IG10N IN LITKRATURE.” 

The most religious literature, says the author of 
: this interesting essay, is not the Christian but the 
Greek:— 

Taking the Elizabethan drama as a whole, making abstract 
' of that single play ** Faust us,'’ letting our minds travel throiigli 
its varied and splendid scenes, its world of characters, and then, 
when we have done that, letting our thoughts rest upon the 
finest Greek tragedy, the religiosity of this last does certaitJy 
stand out by contrast in startling clearness. If we were to use 
a common misnomer of to-day and employ the word “ pagan ” 

' as a synonym for irreligious or non-religious, then certainly by 
'comparison W’e should have to call our drama the pagan drama. 

THE PROSPERITY OF BRITI.SH AGRICULTURE. 

The article on the Agricultural Position of the 
. United Kingdom sounds a hopeful note. 'I’he 
reviewer maintains tluit a survey of the development 
: of agriculture during the past generation 
: ahows lliat the present condition prevailing in the United 
■ Xingdom is full of hope fur the future ; and it is the purpose of 
'"this paper to dissijiatc some of the vague but loudly expressed 
alarm at the state of agricultural afkiirs, as W'ell as to place on 
; .tecord a condition that—both from the high pitch to which the 
'cultivation ol the soil has been carried and from tlie W'orld-wi<le 
f supremacy which British and Irish live slock have achieved— 
y reflects credit upon the labours of the past generation, ami 
. . affords ample encouragement to the rising gefttjralion to follow 
; in their footsteps, with increased energy, renewed courage, and, 
it may be hoped, continued success. 

i; THE OKKHN OK GOTHIC ARC HITKC rURK. 

S The writer of the article on “ J'hc Origin and 
i^;iProspects of Gothic Architecture ” says ;— 

I; /It is probable, then, that the Gothic revival will ere long have 
gfbien played out, and that the main current of design will in tJic 
!|jfliture run in a more or less classical cliannel. 

I Nothing is so likely vitally to influence the architecture of the 
I^Uture as the use of iron. If the invention of tli«‘ arch was due 
5 f|to,the difficulty of finding stone of sulFicient size for lintels, the 
P^ployment of girders enables the builder to span horizontally 
widest intervals. As architecture is essentially a construc- 
arV the introduction of iron may constitute no less than a 


The corruption has progressed so far that commercial archi¬ 
tecture seems already doomed. Nor is it likely that the baneful: 
influence will be content with this amount of conquest. 

LAJJY MARY WOKTLEY MONTAGUES HUSBAND. 

In the course of a most appreciative paper on 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu the Reviewer thus 
refers to Mr. Wortley Montagu, the lady’s husband :— 
Various estimates have been formed of his ability and 
character (there could be, one would think, but a 
single estimate possible of his love-letters), but all 
are agreed that his lack of tenderness and want of 
affection for the unfortunate girl, who had, in spite of 
his plain speaking, idealised him, are abominable.” 

HEINRICH HEINE. 

The essay on Heine opens thus: — 

Critics and commentators of all nations have gathered in 
formidable array round tlie figure of Heinrich Heine, critic, 
journalist, thinker, revolutionary and satirist, but above all and 
through all jmel, ironist and eiiiotionalLst. It has not often 
fallen to the lot of an aesthetic w riter to beeome in his own day 
and an.iongst his contempo; ; 'cs the theme of criticism so varied, 
of praise so enthusiastically r pprecialive and of dispraise so vin¬ 
dictively hostile. Nor do oj iiiioiis clash less rudely to-day . . , 
Seldom certainly has any man, apart from literary censure and 
applause, possessed a more inphatic talent for the making of 
enemies, nor a greater gift, the instances—sonu-wliat rare— 
w’hen it pleased him t< exercise it, for attaching to himself tlie 
aflection of his tel lows. 

1 o a devoted Heine-lovcr the Reviewer’s estimate 
seem.s eminently just. 

THE NEW IRELAND REVIEW. 

In the Afetv Ireland Rctnew for January, Mr. C. P. 
Curran prtblishe.s a n^'te upon the poetry of Francis 
Thompson, whom he describes as one of the few 
poets who fall back upon the treasure-house of 
spiritual experience which Catholicism .supplies for 
a t iue to the maze, or at least as a background for 
their individual spiritual adventures. In his religious 
poems Thompson thought, and thought keenly. On 
the physical plane he abandoned himself to a riot of 
bewildering visions. He sometimes got helplessly 
drunk with his inspiration. A more prodigal confusion 
of glowing imagery, metaphor and conceit has not 
been poured into English verse since Shelley’s death. 

THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 

The Rev. H. Browne describes the purposes of 
the Classical Association of Ireland, now in pro¬ 
cess of formation. Classical studies, the members 
of this Association believe, are being unduly pushed 
into the background. The tendencies of the moment 
are not merely unfavourable to classic learning itself, 
but to kll literary training which is worth having. 
The Association aims at consolidating and extending 
classical learning in Ireland. 

In view of the movement in favour of establishing 
a Catholic University of Ireland, the Rev. M. MePolin 
describes the constitution, organisation and success of 
the Catholic University of America, which was estab¬ 
lished eighteen years ago in Washington. 



The Reviews . Reviewed. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Review has reverted to the 
monthly publication. It is interesting to note how 
impossible it is to acclimatise the fortnightly in 
England or America. In France a monthly is impos¬ 
sible ; all magazines are fortnightly. In the English- 
speaking world it is just the other way. The North 
American keeps up its features—its Chronique of world 
politics, its Esperanto section, and its wide and varied 
collection of articles bearing upon subjects of the day. 

COSTLY TARIFFS AND TARIFF REFORM IN AMERICA. 

Mr. H. E. Miles, Chairman of the Tariff Com¬ 
mittee of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
explains the principles upon which American manu¬ 
facturers would like to sec the American tariff 
revived. He says :— 

Let us have a Tariff Commission without favour and \^ ilhout 
fear ; a Commission empowered to examine in detail every trust 
arid industry asking for a protective tariff; a Commission which 
W'ill 'not seek to confound but to enlighten ; a Commission 
capable of considering national and international needs and 
ethics. It must, above all, l>e a Commission that will be able 
to meet ever-changing conditions. The total graft in the 1 )ingley 
Tariff in the ten years of its existence has amounted to not less 
than five billion dollars, or one-half the total value of all the 
railroads in the United Stales, less their bonded indebtedness, 
it is a drain upon the nfany that only a marvellous prosperity 
has enabled them to endure. • 

MOS(;|UITOES AND YELLOW FEVER. 

Dr. R. B. Leach, in a striking article, maintains 
that if you want to escape yellow fever you must 
be properly arsenicated. In 1905 he went through 
the yellow fever epidemic at New Orleans, where 
nearly 2,000 of the population do.sed them.selves witii 
arsenic every day. He maintains that the result 
proves that 

the destruction of mosipiiiocs is but a partial ]>rolccti<»n. It 
is a practical impossibility that it be made absolute. l'^[)idcmics 
will become serious before it can be pul in fonre. Arsenicatioii 
is practically a comi)lctc preventive of the contagion, and an 
absolute preventive of fatality. 

The figurtis which Dr. l.each gives are very 
remarkable :— 

While 3,391 persons of the 95,000 protected only by the 
Mosfjuito 'J’heory con^acted .the prevailing malady, and 44S 
of these succumbed It) the disease, but five (5) of the 165,oot) 
arsenicised persons in the same city, at the same lime, con¬ 
tracted the disease. 

POLYGAMY AMONG THE NDRMONS. 

According to Senator Reed Smoot, there is no 
need whatever for congressional legislation to deal 
with polygamy in Utah :— 

Instead of fully 12,000 members, or 23 per cent, of the whole 
number, of the Mormon Cdiurch living in polygamy, the 
evidence established that in the year 1903 there were 647 
polygamist families in the United Slates, in 1905 d 
estimated that there wx^rc about 500, and to-day 1 am p<;»sitive 
there are not over 400 such families. 

"I'he Senator says that if they are going to amend 
the Constitution, they had better bring forward an 
amendment that would be worth having, such, for 
instance, as the following :—“ Congress shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction over marriage and divorce, and 
all matters relating thereto.” 
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THE CBCKCH QOABTEBLT REVIEW. 

The Church Quarterly Reviciv for January deals 
with questions that are for the most part of primary 
interest to Anglicans. There is, however, a long 
historical article upon “ The Papacy in the Nineteenth 
Century ” and another by the Master of Peterhouse— 
a review of “ Evelyn’s Diary ”—which are of interest 
to the general reader. 

THE PAN-ANGLlCAN CONGRESS. 

The first place in the RcinciV is devoted to the great 
gathering of Anglican Churchmen, which is to take 
place in London (Lambeth Palace) at midsummer. 
The Lambeth Conference is like those which have 
preceded it, only it will sit a longer time :— 

The time assigned at the Lambeth Conference for the discus¬ 
sion of reports is longer in 190S than it has ever been before. 
Usually it has been a w'cek ; but this year the discussion will 
extend from Monday, July 27th, until the Conference closes on 
Wednesday, August 5tli. 

The Pan-Anglican Congress deals chiefly with 
missionary questions, and it is much more popular, 
with great gatherings every evening in the Albert 
Hall. Some idea of the dimensions of this great 
Anglican Congress may be gathered from the fact 
that “ each diocese or missionary juri.sdiction outside 
the British Isles is invited to send not more than six 
delegates, male or female, who will receive free 
hospitality in London or the suburbs during the 
Congress and members’ tickets without charge.” 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

Dr. Spooner, the Warden of New College, Oxford, 
asks : “ Is a Commi.ssion necessary for the reform of 
Oxford University ? ” After an elaborate survey of the ^ 
whole question, he sums up as follows :— 

In most departments of Universily activity the University 
already pos^icsscs both the power and the will to reform itself, 
and a Commission is, therefore, in these res]»ccts superfluous;' 
and where legislative cliEange may be needed, opinions are still 
so divided and the difficulties involved in the question still so 
fir from solution, that its appointment at the present moment 
would be premature. 

CRIME AND EDUCATION. 

The Rev. W. G. E. Rees endeavours to prove that, 
in spite of the fact that crime has increased of late 
years most rapidly in Germany, where the system of 
education is strictly denominational, the only safe¬ 
guard against crime is denominational education. He^ 
says that Germany is exceptional, and that the increase 
of crime in that country is due to the fact that 
education is too much Crovernniental. Religion 
never thrives when it is made a matter of police. He 
says :— 

For unrjueslionable improvement in public morals only takes 
place in coiimiiinitics wliere religious instruction, and that of a 
definite character, has been systematically given to the children, 
as in England and New South Wales, and in every instance 
where definite religious instruction is absent deterioration 
follows. The most jmlent antiseptic in national life is the 
energy of the teachers’ faith in unseen realities. Judged from 
the wdde standpoint of international criminality, the surest 
guarantee of the moral health of a people is the denominational 
teaching of Christian principles and practices in a denominational 
atmosphere. 





The ReWew of review^. 


iff BUSINESS MAGAZINES. 

IJ There seems to be a boom in business magazines, 
llpf which Success was the pioneer. The Organiser^ the 
|;British Business Maker, is now in its third volume. 

January number has as its chief feature an 
ll^cle by Joseph Thorp on Standardisation, which 
ifil^rofesses to be the outcome of two years of steady 
^^thinking and planning. Mr. Thorp makes a proposal 
^for the automatic sorting of commercial papers, and 
^ithe adoption of a standard card form. He proposes 
^i^hat all estimates should be submitted on green forms 
^iand that all counting-house forms should be on buff or 
Jyellow paper. 

Interviews with Mr. Joseph Lyons and Mr. W. T. 
gStead oh “ Success ” are published. Mr. Lyons, 
fewho proposes to adopt as his crest the pickaxe, is 
llexuberantly English. He says that a good majority 
|df all the world’s great men have been English. The 
isuccess of the English he attributes to the fact that 
I they are stubborn fighters, and they know how to 
^continue steadily plodding until they “get there.” 

; Mr. Lyons’s motto is “ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way—if you can’t .see a way, make one.” One of the 
f most important rules of success is never to let your- 
vself get into a groove. Regarding women in pro- 
f.fessions and in business, Mr. Lyons does not think 
■ they will ever compete with men with any chance of 
success, chiefly because men will not admit women 
f and treat them on equal terms as their colleagues, 
j He knows that some men dislike dealing with women 
in business matters, both because they fear the undue 
(.influence of a woman’s charm, and because they do 
not feel free to treat a woman with the merciless 
^sharpness which they could mete out to their own 
i fellow-men. 

> The magazine is full of interesting matter bearing 
I upon the organisation of business and making of 
^advertisements, and the pushing of s^Jes. 

The Magazine of Commerce for January publishes a 
v. piap of the Far East, illustrating an article on Modern 
; Map-Making, which gives an account of the work 
; done at the establishment of Messrs. George Philips 
;and Son. The Character Sketch is devoted to Mr, 
j Cuthbert Laws, the General Manager of the vShipping 
^'Federation. In the same number is begun a series of 
papers on openings for trade in Sou^h America, con¬ 
tributed by the Consuls-General of the principal 
^.South American States. The first place is given to 
Bolivia. 

‘: Students of Anthropology should not fail to subscribe 
;tO Anthropos^ an international review of ethnology 
and linguistics which is published at Salzburg, in 
H^ustria, in Latin, English, French and C^erman. 

V Its contents are copiously illustrated, and it is much the 
: best periodical that is published in connection with 
^this intensely interesting subject. 

- is one of the brightest and best of the 

f^iWdness magazines. The January number contains 
^ ^ pts leading article a paper by Mr. James W. Van 
‘ Ive, President of the National Association of 


Manufacturers and President of the Buck Stove, 
Range Company, who offers the following specific and 
practical suggestions to business men for maintaining 
commercial and 
national pros¬ 
perity , , 

(1) He should es¬ 
tablish and maintain 
cordial relations with 
his workers. 

(2) lie should op¬ 
pose and denounce all 
violations of business 
law and business 
honesty on the part 
of business men gen¬ 
erally, whether lu^ads 
of financial institu¬ 
tions, captains of in¬ 
dustry, or controlling 
spirits in the great 
transportation s y s - 
terns. 

(3) II e should 
strengthen the hands 
of Congress in mak¬ 
ing wise laws and in 
aiding the President, 

Governors, and other 
executive aivl ad¬ 
ministrative ofiicers in 
enforcing them. 

(4) He should ai<l 
in electing honest and 
capable men to office, 
regardless of party. 

(5) He should find that happy mean of buying and selling 
where business is at its hi,;hes! efficiency. 

(6) He should sUcngtlien the personnel his organisation. 

(7) lie should e.specially use times of prosperity to cut down 
his hills payable and his financial obligations. 

(8) lie should watch his collections to see that he receives his 
payment at maturity. 

Paul E. Derrick, of Derrick’s Advertising Agency, 
writes on “ Methods of Advertising in lingland : how 
to advertise to get tangible and profitable returns.” 

THE WORLD’S WOJIK. 

The Worlds Work for February is a ca[)iral 
number. I'he leading feature is a character sketch 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, the monarch of American 
finance. There is a very interesting account of the 
triumphs achieved in tree transplanting, which should 
be read by all interested in laying out new parks, 
Trees three hundred years old can be transplanted 
without difficulty, and at comparatively small ex.- 
pense. Mr. Belfort discusses the futijre of the Rand« 
Mining Industry, not by any means in a cheerful 
vein. There is another South African article on thjQ 
Zulus in Peace and War. The editor tells us hoW- 
time may be saved by amending the antiquated 
machinery of Parliament. Mr. Heighten tells ua 
what is being done for the cliildren at Bournville, 
Port Sunlight, and Letchworth. Another writer, 
holds out pleasant prospects of third-class sleeping-? 
cars on English railways. 











The Reviews Reviewed. 


• THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

To the Rassegna Naziomile the distinguished nona¬ 
genarian Senator, General Genova di Revel, con¬ 
tributes a note to announce that the King of Italy 
has become Patron of the Anti-duelling League, of 
which he himself is Hon. President. 'I'he General 
recalls the interesting fact that his resolve to do his 
utmost to abolish duelling in the Italian army was 
the result of Kis experiences in the Crimean AVar, 
when, as attache at the British head([uarters, he was 
able to see for himself the many advantages of the 
abolition of duelling in the English army. Writing 
of “ Women and Feminism ” in two long articles, Maria 
Marselli-Valli sketches the varying position given to 
women under the various religious systems of the 
East and under Christian civilisation. In reference 
to the slow progress of the suffrage propaganda in 
Italy to-day, she points out very truly that Italian 
women will need to acquire far more liberty of 
conscience and independence of thought than they 
possess at present if they are to make good use of 
the franchise when they get it. G. Grabinski con¬ 
tinues his long study of Catholicism in England after 
Newman’s conversion, but his authorities being mainly 
Purcell and Thuretiu-Dangin: he seems to have 
quite failed* to appreciate Cardinal* Manning’s 
greatness. 

The Nuova Antolo^ia starts the New A’ear witli a 
new serial novel, “L’Edera,” by Grazia Deledda, 
which promisc.s to be a powerful .story of Sardinian 
peasant life. Don Romolo Murri, one of the revolt¬ 
ing Italian Modernists, conirilmtes a long and solid 
article on Voluntarism and Intellectualism, in which 
he sums up the philosophic schools of the moment. 
The editor, Maggiorino Ferraris. with hi.s customary 
w^ealth of carefully noted facts and statistics, describes 
the various causes which have resulted in the abnormal 
rise of rents in l^ome, which presses heavily on all 
classes. He suggests various measures for dealing 
with the evil: the removal of all public otfices from 
the centre to the outskirts of the city, a cheap and 
well-organised tra^i service^ and the encouragement 
of existing building societies. Rome, he declares, is 
determined that the jiroblem shall lie solved, and the 
one man with “an inllexible will and an energetic 
hand” for the job he believes to be Ernest Nallian, 
the new syndic of llie Eternal City. 

. A new and solid review, the Rass^c^ua Conkm- 
poratua (127, Via Ru.sella, Rome), has made its 
^ Appearance with tlie New War, with an imposing 
:;*^list of distingui.'^ied contributors. It asi)ires to rc‘pre- 
:ii4.sent “an active element in the life of the nation,” 
and to give expression to the most audacious liberty 
liv^nd the most modern ideals, while not dc.spising the 
^ warnings of wise experience. In the first number we 
find a well-informed article on Rudyard Kipling as 
the winner of the Nobel pri/c, tliough we should not 
all subscribe to the description of him as “the 
representative man of his race and his day.” 
j Another attractive article deals with the celebrated 
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Villa Mills—so named from the Scotchman whD 
rebuilt it in its fantastic Gothic architecture—on the 
Palatine Hill, and which has recently come into the 
possession of the State. 

To the Lettuniy an always entertaining magazine, 
the veteran author, Edrnondo de Amicis, contributes 
a charming account, lavishly illustrated, of his 
favourite Alpine villeggiatura. 

THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Two of the articles in the current De Gids are of 
especial interest to British readers; they concern 
Swinburne and “ Hamlet ” respectively. The article 
on Swinburne is the first of a series on Modern Eng¬ 
lish Poets. 'Phe writer pays tribute to the poet, 
sliowing how his work has influenced others, but 
argues that Swinburne is a “ poets’ poet,” not a poet 
“ for the million.” In spite of his great output, 
Swinburne is comparatively unknown; there are 
many people who, luying claim to a thorough educa¬ 
tion, arc scarcely aware of his existence. The article 
on “ Hamlet” is an exhaustive study of the character, 
with quotations from many writers. Goethe thought 
that there was more enjoyment in the reading of the 
play than in seeing it acted, and that there was still 
nK>i(.‘ pleasure in having it read to you by someone 
wlio knew liow to read in a natural way. Francisque 
Sarcey, the great French journalist, did not under- . 
stand “Hamlet,” and Jules Lemaitre, another great 
French author, writes in a way tliat seems to sum 
up the Prince of Denmark as a bundle of contra¬ 
dictions. 

The contril)iitions on the celebrated Dutch admiral, 
De Kuyter, at the time of the Dano-Swedish war, 
about 1659, and on the progress of aerial navigation 
(luring the year 1907, are both interesting. 

0 ?rzf Eaiu^ gives an entertaining account of a 
journey in Norway, includiivg a trip from Bergen to 
A\)ssevaiigen, passing the country home of Edvatd 
Grieg. 'There are many tunnels in that mountainous 
district, and the writer j)assed through fifty-two in all, . 
one of which w^as about 1,350 yards long. 

The same review contains a criticism of the result 
of the new .Accident l-aw from a financial standpoint. ? 
'The accounts ;show a deficit of something like 
^'380,000 at tlie end of the first year, proving that 
the calculations were at fault. 'This is an extra 
burden on the national rc.sourccs. The tariff of pay¬ 
ments is probably too low and the cost of administra¬ 
tion too high. Such a deficit is a serious matter in 
Holland. 

Elsei'icr has a most readable contribution on a 
trip to Italy, wuth illustrations of views in Lugano and 
Milan. 'The ne^t article is on Frost and Ice on 
Plants ; the pictures are excellent. 

Vra^m dcs 7ijds speaks out very plainly on two 
burning topics in two out of its three contributions, 
viz., on the conduct of Municipal and State unde^ 
takings. 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


A t the annual general meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, last nionlli, the retiring 
President, Mr. Francis Storr, read an interesting 
f paper on the merits and demerits of translations. 
^' George Lewis, he said, objected strongly to tran.s- 
lations, which in no case could, in Lewis’ opinion, 
adequately represent the original, and he gave as an 
example a quotation from the Cumnor Hall poem in 
“ Kenilworth,” which Scott said had haunted him for 
'years, then a modern English literal version, and a 
second version more freely rendt;red. Though “ full 
of merit,” he said, “ they could not hav e haunted any 
one,” quite omitting to notice that special circum¬ 
stances may often account for the insistence of a |X>ern 
or a melody. Mr. Storr then showed that Shakespeare 
got his materials from a translation of a translation, and 
that even our knowledge of the foundations of our 
religion came to us through translations. Instancing 
the country rectors who came flocking to the I’niver- 
sity to insist on the retention of (irt;ek, Mr. Storr 
queried how many of them jtossessed the Hebrew 
Old Te.stament and read the sacred books in the 
^ original tongue. After this came the resolution of 
I Mr. Milner Barry, who moved ; '* 'J’hat this meeting, 
h considering it desirable that greater encouragement 
should be given to the study of (ierman in schools, 
urges the Board of Education to reconsider its policy 
. that where only two foreign languages are taught 
’ in a school, one must be Latin, unless good reason 
can be shown for its omission.” 

A fine debate followed, in which the necessity of 
encouraging the teaching of (German was ]:x)inted out, 

4 and the vote being taken, the motion was passed with 
1 but three dissentients, and it was further resolved that 
the Board of Education should be communicated 
i with on the subject. 

'■ Perhaps the following amusing letter from a French 
; correspondent will show the j»itfalls into which a 
I dictionary will lead students of natural languages, if 
used without knowledge :— 

Gentleman,—Since sofm throe years tliat I learn llie I'higlisli 
> language, I perceive ifiystlf that 1 kiinw nt)( as very few. I 
' .seek to find a corrcsponflent four learn of more an more tliis 
language, but I know not where an to ;isk for one. One of my 
; friends give me your address. 1 earned niy<*elf of yon to write. 

■ 4 1 shall lie you very grateful so you jMjwered to give me tliL 
, correspondent that 1 have been so fetched. 

' Accept, gentleman, the as.suranc.e, etc., etc. 

The parents of two young Frenchmen at I’Oricnl 
and Villancourt desire an exchange of homes for their 
. sons—aged seventeen and twenty. 'Fhc exchange is 
‘ desired with London or suburbs, and for six months 
T or longer. Applicants must enclose stamped eisvelope. 

I ESPERANTO. 

1^" Listening to Mr. Storr’s elotjuent prai.se of trans- 
I'Jation last month one inevitably thought of Esperanto 
ittild the splendid work it is doing by means of trans- 
i|ras of classics and modern authors. This year’s 


Linjs;7'o Internacia opens with a very clever articli 
from the pen of Dr, Valienne, showing that rightly t< 
appreciate .•Eneas and get full value out of thi 
“-Enead ” we must approach both from a certain poin 
of view, of which he gives details. The article is t< 
be continued. 

1 he news from the United States is very cheering 
M. Privat, the young Swiss university student wht 
organised the Geneva Congress, went to New Yorl 
in November, and has been lecturing and teaching ir 
various places ever since. He has been interviewed 
countless times, of course, and his youth, energy, 
eloquence, and general go-aheadness seem to have 
made an impression even upon D.S.A. interviewers. 
The fact that American lispcrantists who had 
never before had a chance of hearing a foreigner 
speak Esperanto, could yet readily follow M. 
Privat’s speeches, made a great impres.sion. His 
lessons are given on the modern plan of picture 
teaching, with as little of the mother-tongue as 
possible. 

in (lermany the note everywhere is “ .\ntauen.” 
Someone rtimarked lately that in every country the 
word for “forward ” has an inspiriting sound. Cer¬ 
tainly its Esperanto equivalent docs not lack in this 
way—as the organisers of the coming Congre.ss find. 
Leipzig, Brunsvick, Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, with 
many other towns, are utilising every method for 
study anil propaganda. ^Vt: may not eijual the 
Cambridge Congress, my corres[»ondents write, but it 
will be from want of power, not from want of 
endeavour; and then the question is asked, “Will 
English fjeople who have Phiglish friends in Dresden 
endeavour to interest them in what is going on.? ” for 
the German organisers much hopejhe English quarter 
will not stand aloof, 

Esjx;ranto literature and its collection of music 
is increasing so fast that few (for Esperantists arc not 
among the rich in this world’s goods) can afford to 
l.)uy the whole of the constant isj^uc of new books. 
'I'he I,ondon Club has therefore started a lending 
library for its members, and donations of books will 
be gladly received. The Librarian is Mr. C. L. Cooper, 
56, Poulden Road, Stoke Newington. It has been 
decided not to place the “ Krostomatio ” on loan, as 
all should pos.sess it; nor the British Esperantist, for 
all .should .subscribe to the National Journal ; but the 
•nore important general magazines will he taken in, 
and these will he added to as funds increase. 

At the Northern Polytechnic Mr.*Browne gave a, 
two hours’ lecture in Esperanto with the “Acropolis” ■ 
lor its subject. I'wo Greek gentlemen amongst the , 
audience professed themselves able to follow the' 
substance of his lecture, which is remarkable. 

Esperanto classes have now been opened at the 
Battersea Polytechnic. 

For text-books and literature published by the^ 
Rkvikw of Reviews, turn to the advertisement pages, ' 
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Here, There, and Everywhere. 

The Rev. J. G. Simpson contributes to the Exposi¬ 
tor for January a paper upon the teaching of Edward 
Irving, one of the forgotten prophets of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

♦ ♦ 

In the January isstie of the Revue de Metaphysique 
Emile Boutroux has an interesting article on William 
James, reviewing his books “ The Varieties of Re¬ 
ligious Experience ” and “ The Will to Believe.’' 

♦ aOc aCt 

The Sword and Troicfely which continues faithfully 
to publish, month after month, contributions from its 
late editor, Rev. Chas. Spurgeon, contains in its 
January number the sketch and life of Pastor AV. Culf, 
who for thirt3xsix years has been Baptist minister at 
Shoreditch. 

aOc 

Professor William James, of Harvard University, 
makes a final brief reply, in the Philosophical Review 
for January, to those who have misunderstood his 
account of the pragmatist’s account of truth, which he 
published in his recent book on pragmatism. 

H/i if. if. ^ 

The Indian World for December pulilishcs as 
frontispiece a portrait of Dr. R. B. (ihose, the Presi¬ 
dent of the twenty-third Indian National Congress. 
It also gives the full text of his presidential address. 

if. if 

In the World of Travel for January (with which is 
incorporated Health Resort) there is an interesting 
sketch, taken from the Worlds of Dr. Gordon Staldes 
at home. 

♦ ♦ aOt 

The friends and old comrades of Admiral Sir 
Leopold M’Clintock will be glad to read the tribute 
to his memory by Sir Clements R. Markham which is 
jiublished in the Geographical Journal for January. 

if if ^ 

In the Outlook for January Mr. C. S. Olcott 
describes Real* Life in George Eliot’s novels, illus¬ 
trated by pictures and descriptions of George Eliot’s 
country, 

if if if 

The Cambridge House Magazine is published 
quarterly by the Cambridge House Settlement, 131, 
Camberwell Road, which was founded “ to provide, 
promote, assist, or encourage rcligio’.is, social, educa¬ 
tional and benevolent work, and means of recreation 
for the southern parts of London or elsewhere." 

if if if 

In the Educational Revieio for January there is a 

discussion on “'fhe Educational Needs of the Sunday 
School,” by Mr. C, E. VVitter, who makes a vigorous 
plea in favour of bringing the religious teaching in 
Sunday schools up to the level of advanced religious 
thought in the churches. Let us, he says, rid Sunday 
school teaching of the Aberglaube^ which has gathered 
round the fundamental principles of Christianity. 


The Agent-General for New Zealand, the H<^ 
W. P. Reeves, publishes a powerful plea for the Alll 
Red Route round the world in Cornhill for FebruarJil 
It would reduce the mail time between London aiiic 
New Zealand by twelve days. 

if if Tif 

Those who are interested in the Anglo-Americar 
Polar Expedition will read with interest an admirably 
illustrated paper on the subject in Harpet^s Montk^ 
Magazine for February, written by Mr. Stefansson, th< 
ethnologist for the expedition. 

if if ^ 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for February th| 
cx-Lord Mayor, Sir W. P. Treloar, supplies the letter^ 
press to a series of admirably reproduced photographi| 

entitled “ Glimpses of London.” 

if ^ 

Miss Ruth Kenvon contributes to the Econon " 
Reineiv an interesting and suggestive article entity 
“ The Problem of the Watering-place.” It is onJ| 
part of the general problem of casual and sea 
labour, but in watering places it is locali 
isolated. 

if fit if 

In the Windsor Magazine for January Sir H. 
Johnston gives a very graphic description of the ! 
struggle which he h*ad with the slave traders en 
shores of Lake Nyassa. 

if if if 

In the Architectural Record for January is the 
instalment of a valuable illustrated account ©f 
transformation of Paris under Napoleon III. ThS 
number deals chiefly with the architecture. 

if ^ if 

'J’hk Canadian Magazine for January gives a 
interesting account of the cobalt, nickel and c©p 
mines, which have shown such remarkable develi 
ment of late years. 

if if if 

'ruE Journal of the African Society publishes 
presidential address of Lord On.slow, Notes 
Southern Rhodesian Ruins in Victorian District, 1 
a Note by Sir H. H. Johnston on a fluid extract, 
Casa Rearcana as a Possible Specific for Blackwa^ 
Fever. Tliere is also an illustrated paper by Maj^ 
Meldon on the Soudanese in Uganda. 

if if 

An interesting inside view of the Sultan and 
Palace is to be found in Major Richardson’s pap 
in the United SejDice Magazim^ entitled “ With TW 
Ambulance Dogs to the Sultan.” Major Richar 
in 1907 took throe well-trained ambulance dogs 
Constantinople, and exhibited their working to 
Sultan, who was mightily pleased. 

if ^ if 

In the Quarterly Review Sir Martin Conway writtt, 
a brief article upon “ The Jubilee of the Alpine Clubj^ 
which occurred on December 22nd last. The Alpk 
Club has always been composed of experts, and 
experts; its meetings have been meetings of expertsf| 
its journal conducted by experts for experts. Alpihtj 
accidents increase, but not in the case of members ol 
the Alpine Club. 



tropics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 

Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 
\\ periodicals on the Topics of the Month, 


'HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
? Agriculture, Land: 

5 The Agricultural Position of the United Kingdom, 
■: “Edinburgh Rev,” Jay. 

Real Land Reform, by J. C. Wedgwood, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Feb. 

f; The Land and the N:ition, by IL O. S, Wright, 
? “ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

Annies 

s. A Problem in Military Education, by \"iscount Esher, 
“ United Service Mag,” Feb. 

■ Training of the Officer and N.C.O., by Infantry Ad- 

■ jutant, “ United Service Mag,” Feb. 

■: Registration, by Major J. F. Cadell, “ United Service 
Mag,” Feb. 

! French Military Instruction in Time of I’eace, by 
? Licut.-Col. Rollin, “ Correspondanl,” Jan. lo. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation; 

A New Epoch in Ballooning, by Lieut. M. W. J.. 

' Mcedebeck, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 

England as a Power and Ballooning, by R. Marlin, 
“ Nord und Slid,” [an. 

A New Dirigible Balloon, by Dr. Pierre Bonnier, 
“ La Revue,” Jan. i*:. 

Catholic Church: 

The Papacy and Cliristendon, by Archbishoi) Ireland, 
“North Amcr. Rev,” Jan. 

The Catholic Church, by Bishop Diggle, “Uibbcjt 
Journal,” Jan, 

The Papacy in the Nineteenth Centiiiy, ' Church 
Qrly,”Jan. 

The Papacy in Its Relation to American Ideals, by 
Rev. L. H. Schwab, “llibbert Journal,” Jan. 

The Catholic Church in ihc I’niled Slates, liy Andre, 
“ University Catholique,” Jan. 

; The Prospects of Modernism, by Rc\. G. T)rrell, 
“Hibberl Journal,” Jan. 

A Vindication of Mod(‘rnisn« by H. C. (.'orrance, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

■ The Encyclical “ Pascendi ’’ : 

Cladder, H. J., on, “ Stimmen aus Maria Laach,” 

Jan. 

Gerard, Father, on, “ Hibbcrt Journal,” Jan. 

C Unsigned Article on, “ Dublin Rev,” Jan. 

^Church of England: 

: The Lambeth Conference :md llie l*:m-Anglican Coii- 
gross, by Bishop Jacob, “ Church <jrly,” Jan. 

;'i Bishop Gore and the Church of ICngland. “ Edinburgh 
Rev,” Jan. 

^Crime, Prisons: 

i' Criminals and Crime, b} Sir Robert Anderson, ''N ine - 
/ teenth Cent,” Feb. 

The Criminal Problem, hy Rev, W. D. Morrison, 
f “Sociological R(w,” Jan. 

■ ' Criminal Responsibility, by M. Keja, “Menure cle 

France,” Jan. i, 

i Education and Crime, by W G. J::dwards Rees, 

“ Church Qrly,” Jan. 

; The Decrease of [uvenile Cnine, by G. 11. Pike, 

' « Westminster Rev,” Fel). 

f|^ildren*s Courts in America, by F. Dupin de Saint- 
“ Bibliothijquc Univcrselle,” Jan. 


Education, Universities: 

The Education Question, by Bishop Talbot, “ Contemp. 

The Coming Education Bill, by Sir George White, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. 

Industrial Education, by P. H. Hanus, “Atlantic 
Monthly,” Jan. 

Education and Crime, by W. G. Edwards Rees, 
“ Church Qrly,” Jan. 

An Elementary ScliooI-TeacheFs Work, by Katharine 
Bathurst, “ Cassell’s Mag,” Feb. 

Oxford University Reform, by W. A. Spooner, 
“ Church Qrly,” Jan. 

The University of Paris, by C. F. 'Phwing, “ Harper,” 
Feb. 

Emigration, Immigration : 

What America pay.*^ iEurope for Immigrant Labour, 
by C. F. Speare, “ Norlh Amur. Rev,” Jan. 

Finance : 

The Limits of Direct Taxation, by IL Belloc, 
“ Coiilcmp. Rev,” Feb. • 

The Surplus Wealth 'J‘ax, by J. W. ^'oster“Rogers, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

Tariff Reform Methods, by Unionist, “Contemp. 
Rev,” Feb. 

Labour and Tariff Reform, by Earl of Dunraven, 
“ Nineteenih Cent,” Feb. 

Lord Cromer and Free Trade, In J. L. (iarvin, 
“ National Rev,” Feb. 

The Protectionist Movement in Ihigland, by B. d’Aunct, 
“ Rev. pour Ics F:an^:ais,” Jan. 25. 

Custom-House Right.s in the Engli.^h Colonics, by 
Pierre Ma, “Questions Diplomaiiqiu-.s,” Jan. 16. 

The Cycle of Prosperity in America, bv Alex. D. Noves, 
“ Century,” Feb. 

Why Manufacturers want Tariff Revision in .America, 
by H. E. Miles, “ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 

The Financial Panic in the I niled Stales ; 

Noyes, A. D., on, “ Forum,” Jan. 

Withers, M., on, “ Cornhill,” Feb. 

The Golden Sovereign, by A. W. GaRtic, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Feb. 

The World’s Wealtli in Negotiable Securities, bv 
C. /\. Conant, “Atlantic Monthly,” Jan. 

Food : 

Powdered Milk, by f'. A. Talbot, “ Chambers’s journal,” 
Feb. 

A Healthy Diet, by Dr. J. Diilberg, “Cassell’s Mag^,” 
Feb. 

Insanity and the American Nation, by H. A. Bruce, 

“ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. • 

Insurance Legislation in America, bv W. M. Persons, 

“World To-day,” Jan. 

Ireland: 

The Truth about Ireland, by J. H. Campbell. 
“National Kev,” Feb. 

Mr. Birrell’s Record in Ireland, “Quarterly Rev,'' 
Jan. 

.Sinn Fein, by T. M. Kettle, “ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 

The Irish University Question, by R. O’Shaughnessy. 

“ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 
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Journalism: 

The Universities and a School of Journalism, by J. 
Churton Collins, “ Nineteenth Cent,’’ Feb. 

•Labour Problems: 

The Right to Work, “ Quarterly Rev,” Jan. 

The Eight Hours’ Day in Coal Mines, Quarterly 
Rev,” Jan. 

The Eight Hours’ Bill for Miners, by E. Bainbrklge, 
“ World’s Work,” Feb. 

Anti-Sweating Legisiation, by H. Williams, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” Feb. 

Why not a Red Cross for the Army of Industry ? b\ 
A. B. Reeve, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Feb. 

The Labour Party in Belgium, by F. van Her \"elde, 
“ International,” Jan. 

Law: The Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignolus, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

Libraries: Cardiff Municipal Library and Us JTiblic, by 
John Ballinger, “ Library,” Jan. 

Local and Muniripal Government, etc. : 

The English Borough, by H. W. C. L)avis, “ Quarterly 
Rev,” Jan. 

Better Business Methods for American Cities, “ Ainer. 
Rev. of Revs,” Vcb. 

Marriage Laws : The Law of tlie Church and tlie I.aw 
of the State, “ Church Qrly,” Jan. 

Mormonism : The Passing of Pohgam}, b\- Reed Smoot, 
“ North Amer. R^v,” Jan. 

Navies: 

Is the Two-Power Standard Abandorfbcl ? bv II. \V. 

Wilson, “ National Rev,” I'el). 

Coastal Strategy,” by Black Joke, “ I'nilcd Service 
Mag^” Feb. 

The Voyage of the American Fleet, by Sydney Brooks, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 

The American Navy, by Commander /\. Daviii, 
“Questions I)iplomatic|iies,” Jan. i. 

To the French Mini.sler of Marine, by X.X.X., “ Rev. 
de Pari^,” Jan. 1. 

Fool Gunnery, by St. Barbara, “ Blackwood,” I’cb. 

Nonconformist;: Methodism and Reunion, by j. G. 
Simpson, “ Church Qrly,” Jan. 

Old Age Pensions : 

Purcell, J. S., on, “ World’s Work,” Feb. 

Rogers, T., on, “ Commonwealth,” Feb. 

Sellers, Edith, on, “ Conternp. Rev,” I'cb. 

Parliamentary: 

How Time miflu be saved in Parliament, “ World's 
Work,” Feb. 

The Honour of Liberalism, by Stanhope of Chester, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

Liberalism without Ideas, by Radical of '85, West¬ 
minster Rev,” Feb. 

A Parliamentary Sidelight, by W. Wallace, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Feb. 

The Isolation of Mr. Balfour, by R. White, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Feb. 

The English Conservatives, b) Dr. H. Plehn, “ Kon- 
scrvative Monatschrift,” Jan. 

The Study of Politics, by A. E. Zimmern, “ Economic 
Rev,” Jan. 

Pauperism : Pauper Nursing, by Poor Law Worker, 
Albany Rev,” Feb. 

Public Trustee, by E. K. Allen, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Rxce Questions: Tlie Government of Subject Races, 
“ Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. 

Railways : Confessions of an American Railroad Signal¬ 
man, by J. 0 . Fagan, “ Atlantic Monthly,” Jan. 


Rat Problem, by W. R. Boelter and H. C., “ World*i-'fi 
Work,” Feb. iM 

Shipping : The All Red Route, by Hon. W. P. Reeves^ 

“ Cornhill,” Feb. 

Smoke Problem in Cities, by J. B. C. Kershaw, “ Fort- 
nightly Rev,” Feb. J 

Sociology, Socialism, Social Problems : 

The Fallacies of Socialism, “ Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. 
Socialism and Reform, by H. Kgerton, “ Church: | 

Qrly,” Jan. ‘4 

A Socialist’s Answer to Dr. Crozier, by Robert Blatch?^ I 
ford, “Fortnightly Rev,’’•Feb. ■ 

The Social Value of the Individual, by J. C. Dean, 
“Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

The Jinjiorlance of Socialism, by IT. W. Hoare, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. ^ 

A Business Man’s View of Socialism, by W. Breffit, -I; 
“ Mag. Commerce,” Feb. 

New Worlds for Old, by H. G. Wells, “ (irand Mag,*VSi 
Feb. , 4 

T he Social Ideal, by Tra W. Howerih, “ lnternational:\| 
Journal of Ethics,” Jan. 

Sv)cialism and Darwinism, by H. Johnson, “Optimist,’- ^ 
Jan. _ ■ 

Socialism and Agnosticism, by F. R. Swan, “ Optimist, 
Jiin. ,"'vjj 

Socialism and the Middle Classes, by E. R. Peasc ^3 
“ Sozialislischc Monal.shefte,” Jan. 15. ® 

Can the Working Cl;isses save ? by J. G. Hutchinson,^;g 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 5 

Rich and J’oor, by Jean Finot, “ La Revue,” Jan. l. : 
Causes and Cures of Poverty, by C. F. G. Masterman,,;? 

“ Albany Rev,” Feb. ^ || 

The Under-Crowded East-End, by M. J. Landa,;^^ 

“ Economic Rev,” Jan. I 

Tramps, Vagrants, and Beggars, by J. Claytoh|| 
“Albany Rev,” Feb. ^ 

The New Anti-Vagrancy Movement in America, 
trances M. Bjorkman, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” tcb. Ij?! 
How J’oughkeepsie deals with TVanii)s, “Amer. Rey^l 
of Revs,” Feb. 

Suicide : | 

A Chapter in Comparative Ethics, by Prof. E. Wester*^ 
marck, “ Sociological Rev,” Jan. 

Suicide in America, bv S. A. Reeve, “ World To-day 

Theatres and the Drama: 

J’he Dramatic Chaos, by H. M. I’atill, “ Fortnightly;^ 
Rev,” Feb. 

The Drama of To-day and the Atiitudc of the Publid^ 
by J. H. Barnes, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. ‘ 

Tlie Educational Value of the Theatre ; Sympdsium^ 

“ Nord und Slid,” Jan. 

Why Five Xcls ? by Brander Matthews, “ Foniin;’’|i 
Jan. A 

Frank Wedekind and European Drama, by L. Rdau.: 

“ La Revue,” Jan. i. j ^ 

Gerhart Hauptmann, by R. M. Meyer, “ Nord untj'l 
Siid,” Jan. 

The Origin of the French Society of Dramatic AuthorSiJ 
by Jean Bayct, “ Nouvelle Rev,” Jan. 15. 

Women: . 

The Woman Question, by Dr. H. Thiel, “ Deutschfe;^^ 
Rev,” Jan. " 

Women Trade Unions in France, Louise* L. Zeys,- 
“ Correspondant,” Jan. 25. ^ ; 

Yellow Fever : The Mosquito Theory, Yellow Fever, and 
Arsenisation, by Dr. R.. B^Leach, “ North Amer. Rev^^t^l 
Jan. 



COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

\ and Disarmament^ International Affairs, etc. : 
e Hague Conference : 

Afestlake, Prof. J., on, “ Quarterly Rev,” Jan. 
Jnsigned Article on, “ Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. 
reign Policy in 1907, by R. Troussclle, “ Nouvclle 
lev,” Jan. i. 

Beginning of Better Relations in Europe, by A. M. 
-ow, “ Forum,” Jan. 

e Internationa] Outlook in the West, by Emil Reich, 
‘ Orient Rev,” Jan. 

ten Diplomacy Fails, *by Brigadier-Gen. W. 11 . 
barter, “ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 
e Peace-Teaching of History, by J. N. Lamed, 
^Atlantic Monthly,” Jan. 

n: 

ypt, by Anglo-Egyptian, “ World’s Work,” Feb. 
»rocco : 

Ddafosse, J., on, “National Rev,” Feb. 

^amazo, G. M., on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 
..eroy-Beaulicu, Paul, on, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,’ 
Jan. I. 

isntell. A., on, “ Rev. Frangaise,” Jan. 

erview with the Sultan of Morocco, by E. Ashmead- 

lartlett, “ Blackwood,” Feb. 

eria, by J. C, Hnrtzell, “ World To-day,” Jan. 

ton-Growing and Nigeria, by C. A. Birtwistle, 

Journal Foyal Colonial Inst,” Jan. 

gian Opinion on the Congo Question, by G. 

tOrand, “ Con temp. Rev,” Feb. 

isaland, by Sir A. Sharpe, “Journal Royal Colonial 
list,”Jan. 

contra Mundum, by Viator, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 

I. 

alia: Pastoral Australia, by J. Servigny, “ Rev. 
ngaise,” Jan. 
ia-Hun^ary: 

itro-Hungarian Relations and the New Economic 
Compromise, by G. Louis Jaray, “ Questions Diploina- 
ques,” Jan. 16. 

; Future of Austria, by K. F*ernerstorfifcr, “ Interna- 
onal,” Jan. 

J Parliament of Universal Suffrage, by Felix 
reiherr von Oppenheimer, “ Oesterreichische 
Lundschau,” Jan i. 

‘istian Missions, by F, \V. Fox and others, “ Con- 
jmp. Rev,” Feb. 

nese and Japanese, by Loo-Py, “ La Revue,” 

an. 15. 

nese Opinions of To-day, by Avesnes, “ Correspon- 
ant,” Jan. 10. 

na and the Language Question, by Howard Swan, 
Ainer, Kev. of Revs,” Feb. 

IT Reform in China, by C. S. Lobingier, “Amer. 
Lev. of Revs,” Feb. 

» : 

; Economic Fcticliism of the French in the Twentieth 
'entury, by Y. M. Goblet, “ Grande Rev,” Jan. 25. 
•nee and Norway, by L. Martin, “Grande Rev,” 

an. 2$. 

Imellectual Union between France and Germany ; 
lymposium, by E. Tissot, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 
nj and Prussia; 

^sian Electoral Reform : 

iemstein, E., Sozialistische Monatshefte,” 

?'|in. i. 

tiiltlSL W.. on. “ Sozialistische Monatshpftp ” Tan i c 


The Race Question in Germany, by W. H. Dawson, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 

Colonial Policy, by M. Schippel, “ Sozialistische 
Monatshefte,” Jan. i. 

An Intellectual Union between FYance and Germany ; 

Symposium, by E. Tissot, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 

A New Era in the Relations between Germany and 
England, by Sir A. Turner, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 

Holland: The Supposed Designs of Germany on Hol¬ 
land, “Putnam’s Monthly,” Jan.i 

India : The Proposed Reforms, by S. H. Swinny, “ Hin¬ 
dustan Rev,” Jan. 

Japan: 

Japanese and Chinese, by Loo-Py, “ La Revue,” 
Jan. JS. 

Japanese Statesmen of To-day, by W. G. Fitz-Gerald, 
“ Putnam’s Monthly,” Jan. 

The Religion of Japan, by Sir C. Eliot, “ Quarterly 
Rev,” Jan. 

The Troth about Korea, by F. A. McKenzie, “ Sun¬ 
day Strand,” Feb. 

The Japanisation of Korea, by Comte Vay de Vaya, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Jan. j. 

The United States and lapan : 

Aubert, L., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” Jan. i and 15. 
(»ottberg, O. von, on, “ Vclhagen,” Jan. 

Tardieii, A., on, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Jan. 15. 

Norway : France and Norway, by L. Martin, “ Grande 
Rev,” Jan. 25. 

Persia: The Reform Movement, by Sheykh Hasaa, 
“ Orient Rev,” Jan. 

Poland : The Race Question in Germany, by W. H, 
Dawson, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 

Portugal : The I’olitical Situation, by A. Marvaud, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” Jan. i. 

Russia : The F'inancial Condition of Russia, by Dr. A. 
I\)lly, “ J'rciissische Jahrbiicher,” Jan. 

South America: Fundamental Misconceptions, by Prof. 
L. S. Rowe, “ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 

Spain in the Nineteenth Century, “ Quarterly Rev,” Jan. 

Turkey : 

'Phe Sublime Porte, by Sefer Bey, “ La Revue,” Jan. i. 
A Pacific Revolution in lurkcy, by Halil Halid, 
“ Orient Rev,” Jan. 

Macedonia, “Oesterreichische Rundschau,” Jan. i. 
German Expansion in the Levant, by H. l.ammens, 
“ Correspondant,” Jan. 10. 

United States: 

American Affairs, by A. M. Low, “^Vational Rev,” 
Feb. 

The Future of the United States, by J. J. Hill, 
“ National Rev,” Feb. 

The New Congress and the Presidency, by H. L. 
West, “ Forum,” Jan. 

Raising Washington’s Business Standards, by C. H. 

Forbes-Lindsay, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Feb. 

How to adjust the Election Laws to Modern Conditions, 
by J. T. Clark, “ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 

The Colour Line in the North, by P*. S. Baker, 
“American Mag,” Feb. 

The Awakening of the Alaskan, by W. A. Du Puy, 
“Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Feb. 

The United States and Japan, see under Japan. 

Justice to the Corporations, by H. L. Higginson, 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” Jan. 

Roosevelt versus Rockefeller, by Ida M. Tarbell, 
“American Mag,” Feb. 

The American Underworld, by C. Whibley, “ Black- 

” ITaK 



The Book of the-Month. 

THE TORY LABOUCHERE.* 

{WilA reproductions of photographs by kind permission of Macmillan and Co^ 


T here is only one Labouchere—Laboucherc of 
Truth ; but as everything in nature is made in 
doubles," whethef it be our hands or the lobes 
of our brain, so a munificent Providence has created 
a kind of I’ory Labouchere in Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. 

Both men are of similar age—one was born in 
1830, and the other in 1831. They both began their 
public career in the Diplomatic Service. Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff entered when he was a boy of 
.sixteen, and Labouchere waited until he was twenty- 
three. After a varied and not very distinguished 
career abroad, thc'y both became members of lire 
House of Commons, Mr. Laboucherc getting there 
first, as he was elected for Windsor in 1866, whereas 
Sir Henry Drummond ^Volff did not find a con¬ 
stituency willing to accept him until 1874. Both 
contrived to combine sincere loyalty and devotion to 
the Party to which* they 
belonged, one Radical 
and the other 'i'ory, with 
the exercise of the greatest 
jxjrsonal independence. 

When in Parliament each 
man occu[)ied his jiarticu- 
lar niche, and while each 
obeyed the summons of 
Ins Party in the division 
lobby, both tempered 
their obedience by a 
considerable quantity of 
epigrams of insubordina¬ 
tion in the House itself. 

Both men were famous 
raconteurs, brimming over 
with anecdotes * which, 
even if they were not 
true, were always well 
invented, and some of 
which, to use the familiar 
phrase, were quite unfit 
for publication. Both men 
cultivated friendly rela¬ 
tions with partisans of 
the other sideband both 
are still alive, although 
they are no longer in 
active service. They are 
Lnot veterans lingering 

Recollections,” by 
ur Henry Drummond W'ollT. Two 
806 pages. With photo- 
|y™W)Portrsits. 30s. (Macmillan 


superfluous on the stage, because they have retired 
to the wings and to comjiarative retreat. One of 
them. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, has been busily 
engaged in putting on paper the reminiscences 
of a long, interesting, and crowded life. What Mr. 
Labouchere is doing 1 do not know. We are mourning 
his absence from the lobby of the House of Commons, ■ 
and can only trust that he is employing his leisure ' 
in Florence in writing memoirs of his own times. If 
he gave his mind to it, and had carefully preserved ; 
his journals, he would, produce something which : 
would not yield in interest either to the Journals of 
Greville or the Diary of Samuel Pepy.s. 

Sir Drummond Wolft’s book, .as he is careful to; 
explain, is in no sense an autobiography, nor is it'- 
even a continuous narrative. He has not even; 
attempted to be .strictly correct as to chronologicali.; 
order; he has simply jotted down whatever came into;! 

his mind when he had flil 
pen in his hand, without''! 
consulting cither diary oi:f; 
record. N e vertheless,| 

these two volumes are| 
entertaining reading. IttI 
could hardly be otherw'ise^l 
for Drummond Wolff haS;« 
•Towded into his seventynl 
six years of life about as^ 
many experiences as thos^l 
which befall most mehip 
He begins his recolleci 
tions at the time when hit| 
was a little boy at Malta^j 
and illustrates his remind? 
iscences of that perio4i 
l)y a photograph of a bus^ 
of “H.D.W. aet. 4^4 
He improved very much^ 
in apiiearance by the timis^ 
he wras old enough to goji 
to Eton, but his latei^ 
years hardly justify in tbii; 
resi)ect the promise of 
boyhood. ]* 

In the 800 pages 
large print which make' 
up these two . volumea; 
there are many interests 
ing glimpses of a vanished 
past, some acute obser-, 
vations upon men and 
Aings, plenty of interest-' 
ing stories and good 

snvincFft hilt T thinl* it* 
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would not be difficult to condense the whole 800 
pa^es into a booklet of about a hundred pages, 
''which would contain everything that the general 
reader would find worth remembering. The bulk 
"of the two volumes is pleasant gossip of a man 
^ of affairs who has seen much and travelled far, 
hut a good deal of it possesses little or no interest 
excepting to the persons of whom he writes. It is 
natural to an old man garrulous to carefully note 
down the names of all the different members of the 
■ Corps Diplomatique of the different Courts to which 

was accredited, but these things arc of no general 
interest. 

Sir Drummond Wolff is best known 10 the public 
jas a member of the “ Fourtli l^arty,*' and the reader 
naturally turns to the second volume to find what the 
veteran storyteller has to say about that redoubtable 
company of “light cavalry,” as Lord Bcaconsfutld 
called them, to which he was jester-in-ordinary. I he 
reader will be disappointed, llie whole story of the 
“ Fourth Party” is dismissed in a very few pages, nor 
do these few pages contain anything of particular 
interest Lord Beaconsfield’s letters arc reproduced, 
and some of Mr. Balfour’s, for the purpose of con¬ 
victing Mr. Balfour of having been a member of the 
Fourth Party— an honour which the right lion, 
gentleman has .shown .some desire to repudiate. 

If there is a Fourth Party, and in so far as there is 
one, I am a member of it,” Mr. Balfour wTOtc in 
1880, “ but I do not and never will publicly admit 
that such a thing exists. What I never can get you 
to understand is that what we should aim at—for our 
own sakes and that of the Party at large —is the 
largest possible amount of real independence and the 
smallest possible* appearance of it.” 

Sir Drummond Wolffs relations wath his political 
;Opponents were always genial and sympathetic. In 
the days when Mr. Cliamberlain was the hitc noire of 
the Conservative Party we find him accompanying 
Mr, Chamberlain and his family to Loyola, the birth¬ 
place of St. Ignatius. Odd pilgrims they must have 
i^jbeen to the shrine of such a saint. But it is not 
difficult to understand how it was that Sir Henry got 
!; on so well with everybody, for, speaking about Sir 
;;• William Harcourt, he says that he never met wnth 
[ anything but amiaVVjlity from him, and adds, “ He was 
^ supposed to be somewhat overbearing in argument, 
•jbut this I always avoided hy never arguing. In fact, 
I never do argue, and never did so except ift the 
of Commons. 1 find that in private life argu- 
^ ment always ends badly. You never convince your 
^/:;^tagonist; he never convinces you, and it generally 
[ ends in a quarrel.”—(Vol. 11., p. 129.) He quotes a 
characteristic letter from Sir William Harcourt con- 


Ejaining an example of his dry humour. In 1884, Sir 
llPrummond Wolff began pressing him, as Home 
I^CCrctary, to make a certain chief constable a knight. 
William Harcourt replied, “Nature has not 
(Iped all men with those indisputable signs of 
irit which have made you and me knights.’* 


The most conspicuous figures in these pages are 
I^ord Lytton in the first volume, and Lord Salisbury 
in the second. The most important mission upon 
which Sir Drummond Wolff was ever employed 
was when he was sent to draw up the con¬ 
stitution of Eastern Roumelia after the Berlin Con¬ 
ference. Before the Conference he had undertaken 
to tour around Europe in order to ascertain what 
degree of support England might venture to count 
upon in case England decided to go to war with 
Russia about the 'iVeaty of San Stefiino. The chapters 
reporting his interviews with political and diplomatic 
notables, from Count Andrassy downwards, are 
full of historic interest, although the la])se of time 
has somewhat imjiaired their value. Sir Drummond 
\Volff, of course, represents that everyone w^as over¬ 
whelmed with admiration .at Lord Salisbury’s circular, 
and no one reading his enthusiastic pages would 
imagine for a moment that that circular was promptly 
followed by the Schuvaloff memorandum and the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, two documents w^hich 
made mincemeat of the principles laid down in Lord 
Salisbury’s circular. 'J'lie truth, however, is too cruel 
to bo frankly stated by a political partisan. At the 
same time, if Sir Henry Drupimond Wolff had 
posses.sed but a trace of the cynical but sincere 
frankness winch characterises Mr. l.aboiichere, he 
could hardly have refrained from prefacing the report 
of his Euroj)ean tour by a reference to the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement which immediately followed his 
return to London. The one great achievement of the 
Beaconsfield Government was the restoration of 
Macedonia to the Turks, and how little reason there 
is to be ];roud of that accomplishment the British 
Foreign Office can be summoned as a rueful witness 
to prove. liOrd Beaconsfield himself, it is only fair to 
say, put forward in a letter dated November 4th, t88o, 
juite a different plea of justification for liis action at 
Berlin. He writes, “Next to making a tolerable 
settlement for the Porte, our great object was to 
break up, and permanently prevent, the alliance of 
the three Empires, and I maintain there never was a 
great diplomatic result more conqilettly effected. Of 
course it does not appear on ihc protocols; it was 
realised by personal influence alone both with Andrassy 
and Bismarck.”—(Vol. II., p. 265.) 

Considering all that the world has recently learned 
concerning Bismarck’s reassurance policy, and the 
intimacy of the relations which existed between Berlin 
and St. Petersburg, there w'cre reasons to suspect that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s final dissolution of the alliance 
of the three Powers was as phantasniW as w^as his 
con.solidation of the Turkish Empire. Sir Drummond 
Wolfl, to do him justice, knew far too much of the 
intrinsic rottenness of the Turkish Empire to swallow 
the nonsense current among the Turkophile Jingoes 
of that epoch. Nevertheless, he takes credit to him¬ 
self that a meeting which he addressed at Christchurch 
in 1876 turned the British nation against Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Bulgarian Atrocity agitation. This is another 
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flattering delusion which perhaps it would be cruelty 
to disturb. As a matter of fact, the Bulgarian Atrocity 
agitation did not reach its high water-mark till the St. 
James’s Hall Conference which was held after Lord 
Salisbury was appointed to attend the Conference at 
Constantinople, and its final mark—in very clear 
characters—was registered in the history of this 
country at the General Election of 1880. 

Nothing w;»s more»absurd than the way in which 
the Tory press in those days used to declare that the 
agitation was dying down, and that the people had 
changed their opinion, merely because meetings were 
not held in permancaice. 

There were at least threi- 
or four public meetings 
at Darlington in favour 
of Mr.^ Gladstone’s agita¬ 
tion, and each time a 
meeting had hardly been 
dissolved before the 
Tories declared that the 
town had changed its 
opinion. But even the 
most excited communi¬ 
ties could not hold towns’ 
meetings every week. 

I .ord Beacon sfi eld, it 
seemed, congratulated 
Drummond Wolff u])on 
his achievement in thus 
stemming the tide of the 
atrocity agitation. He 
was of opinion that the 
agitation would presently 
die down ; everyone, he 
thought, would weary of 
hearing the same re¬ 
marks repeated so often. 

Once the nation began 
to consider, live excite¬ 
ment would calm down. 

He believed that in 
1876; he believed it 
even more firmly in 1880, 
when at the General 
Election he was startled 
and confounded Ivy the evidence of the polls that the 
nation was at the back of Mr. Gladstone. One of 
Lord Salisbury’s sons, says Drummond ^^V)lff, 
attempted to console Lord Beaconsfield by saying, 
in the midst of the Tory defeat, “ It will turn out all 
right some day.” To this Lord Beaconsfield replied, 
“ It is all very well for you to consider this quite 
lightly; but with me it is the end of my career.” And 
in truth the Earl’s sun set in thick darkness. 

Sir Drummond Wolff speaks warmly of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s devotion to his wife. When she died 
Lord Beaconsfield constantly spoke of her, repeatedly 
making use of the one phrase, “ And she was never 
dull,” She used to sit up for him for any length of 


time at night, and looked after his tastes and comforts? ■ 
minutely. Lord Beaconsfield invariably treated his 
wife with the greatest consideration, and resented any ' 
mark of slight or disrespect shown to her. Of this 
Sir Drummond Wolff gives the following incident. 
They had been invited to stay at the country house of 
one of the greatest of Conservative magnates. Their ^ 
host passed the first evening in chaffing Mrs. Disraeli 
for the amusement of his guests, and much to her 
distress. Mr. Disraeli sat jierfectly still, apparently 
without emotion ; Ivut the next day he made use of 
some pretext to leave the house with his wife, and- 

never returned, though 
frequently invited, and 
though he was working 
in the closest and most ; 
continuous manner with' 
the ivolitician in question. > 
or Lord Salisbury Sir''^ 
Drummond Wolff speaks 
repeatedly, and always.’, 
in terms of eulogy. ^ 
When he was in Eastern ' 
Roumelia he was mudi ; 
struck with the persis- ? 
tency of his letters, and ; 
from tlie extracts which 
he givers Lord Salisbury J 
seems to have been veryv^ 
much the same in private 
correspondence as h^-jj 
was in public speeches?:^ 
-witty, cynical, and ij 
sincere. “ Turkey,” 
said, “ had got the fatali^JJ 
di.sease of nations—ossL ?^ 
fi('ation of policy,” He^ 
ridiculed the idea that we ;• 
should rely either on the fl 
contentment or gratitude^ 
of the people. “ Th^-^ 
second,” said Lord Salis- 
bury, “ is a chimera!i| 
whose habitat is an | 
after-dinner speech. The^ ^' 
first only keeps the^ 
people quiet when they do not see anything better by;:S| 
stirring.” For "furkey, he frankly confessed, we hadJ 
acted on principles of pure egoism, and have no right 3 
to claim the credit of a romantic friendship. The| 
'Furkish Empire seemed to be getting water-logged^ 3 
It would not steer. It would not sail. It would not 
sink.-(Vol. II., p. 235.) I 

Of the Sultan Sir I)rummond Wolff says a great I; 
deal, and speaks not unkindly. He said that he was J 
always alive to the necessity of reforming abuses, but ■ 
his great difficulty consisted in finding trustworthy ;; 
persons to carry out his views and orders. In 1887^ 3 
when he was employed in negotiating the Anglo-? ; 
Turkish Convention with the Sultan, he found hint 
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Indefatigable at work. “ It is extraoMinary,” he 
pkys, considering his work and his sleeplessness, 
i^t he has not broken down.’' It is amusing to find 
Ibat in 1887, when Lord Salislmry was having his own 
i||ifficulties with his Plan of Campaign, and at the same 
jjlhie was negotiating with the Sultan concerning the 
aintenance of order in Egypt, that Sir Drummond 
/olff should report, “ Strangely enough, His Majesty 
Isade some inquiries regarding the condition of Irish 
[fairs, to which he evidently paid considerable 
||tention.” The Sultan of Turkey is quite intelligent 
l^ough to appreciate a tu quoque. 'Ffais is not the 
only instance of the attention paid to Ireland by 
Ipastern States, When the General Election of 1885 
l^nt against-Lord Salisbury, Nubar Pasha remarked 
to Drummond Wolff that the fate of the Egyptian 
fellaheen had been decided by the vote of the Irish 
peasant. Aali Pasha was another modern statesman 
to whom the tu quoque was dear. On one occasion 
iilien remonstrances were made by the Embassy 
fc^ause a violent public commotion in some distant 
|iart of Turkey interfered with an English Protestant 
Chapel, Aali Pasha returned an answer that “ even in 
^e dominion of the powerful British Government—at 
"alta—an attempt had been made by some resident 
Mussulmans to adopt a place of worship of their own ; 

the scheme had to be abandoned because of the 
l|/:iolence of the Maltese inhabitants, who successfully 
tosisted the powerful Government of England.” 

, Sir Drummond Wolff was employed in very impor¬ 
tant commissions for the arrangement of difficulties 
bietween England, Turkey, and Egypt, and has a 
|ood deal to say concerning all personages whom he 
in Constantinople, Cairo, and Teheran. One 
(Observation he makes—which is rather novel to nu* 
^ least—^aboul Eastern feeling is rather curious. 
jiVhile Europeans l>end to authority, tliey assert abso- 
Ibite equality amongst each other, and therefore it is 
Inmost impossible to inculcate discipline under native 
Officers, who do not like to assume authority, wliile 
me men do not recognise that authority if assumed. 
In Persia Sir Henry met with a curious instance of 
&is. On one occasion, in the camp of his escort, lie 
ii^ard a great noise. On enquiry he found that the 
toen were beating their officers, whom they accused 
of not giving them their pay. After quelling the riot 
a short time afterwards, sent his sc;cretary to the 
j^mp to see how they were getting on, and found the 
ibree officers and the men playing cards and drinking 
together. 

■v ^The author has a good deal to say concerning the 
|diplomatic position of Great Britain in Egypt. The* 
CSonvention of October 24th, 1885, which he 

gotiated with the Sultan, is the only official docu- 
toOnt now existing which regulates our relations with 
^ypt. The whole effect of the Convention is con- 
BUned in the Sixth Article, which runs as follows:— 

$ 9 'Soon as the two High Commissioners shall have eslab- 
' fed that the security of the frontiers and the good wwking 
^Stabilj^ of the Egyptian Government are assured, they 
1 presehfrilB, report (o their respective Governments, who will 


consult as to the conclusion of a Convention regulating the 
withdrawal of the British troops from Egypt in a convenient- 
period. 

The two High Commissioners drew up a Conven¬ 
tion regulating the withdrawal of the British troops at 
the end of three years, but the Sultan refused to 
ratify it. Therefore, while the Sultan by the Sixth 
Article of the preliminary Convention recognised the 
occupation of Egypt by British troops, by his refusal 
to ratify the subsequent Convention he refused to 
avail himself of the provisions by which he might 
have obtained their withdrawal at a convenient 
j^riod. Hence Sir Drummond Wolff maintains, that 
if w^c arc now masters of the country, that is entirely 
owing to the action of the Sultan himself. 

In the midst of these statements of gravity and 
authority Sir Drummond Wolff enlivens his narrative 
by such anecdotes as the following;—When he left 
Constantinople, the Sultan sent Lady Drummond 
Wolff the Broad Ribbon of the Shefakat, an Order of 
Mercy w^hich is given to Ambassadors’ wives. On 
one occasion an Ambassador asked a Foreign 
Secretary for permission for his wife to receive the 
h'irst Class of the Order, and for his daughters to be 
allow^ed the Second Class. The Secretary of State 
replied that leave would he given* for the Shefakat, 
but could not be granted for the Shefakittens.— 
(Vol. li., p. 290.) 

There is a good deal of that kind of thing in the 
book. He tells us several sayings of l^’uad l^asha, 
the Grand Vizier. The Sultan had sent a diamond 
bracelet to the Queen of Spain. The Queen had the 
diamonds taken out of th^: bracelet and made into a 
pair of earrings. Wnen Fuad Pasha arrived at 
Madrid the Queen apologised for having made the 
alteration. Fuad Pasha replied, “ His Majc.sty wall 
be enchanted to know that your Majesty lends your 
ear t that which comes from Con.stantinople.” 
Replying to concessionaires, on one occasion, Fuad 
Pasha declared, “ Everyone is seeking a concession ; 
one demands a banque^ another demands a route ; they 
will all go to the bad— banquerouter —(Vol. 11 ., p. 16.) 

And there are many Irish stories, q/'Mr. O’Connell, 
and others. Sir Henry himself was always most 
sympathetic to the Irish Party. “ I never could 
understand the hostility felt against them on political 
grounds. 1 never took part in any violent measures 
against them. 'I'liey were always courteous and 
friendly, and their conversation was full of humour.” 
He tells a story of how Captain O’Shea tried in vain 
to secure an appointment for one of his constituents 
to the Royal Irish Constabulary. Again and again 
the application was made, but always rejected. The 
man was asked if he could suggest any reason why 
he was not appointed. The man said he knew of 
nothing, but after scratching his head for some time 
he said, “ Sure, it can’t be because I was once put on 
my trial for murder?”—(Vol. II., p. 117 ). 

Of Mr. Henry Chaplin, Sir Drummond Wolff said 
that ‘Hie was one of those spoilt for life by original 
good fortune. Had he been a man of moderate 




means and forced to work, I believe he would have 
achieved the greatest positions.” Of Mr. Winston 
Churchill he said he knew him as a baby, and foresaw 
his great ability. From which it will be seen that 
Sir Drummond WolfF was a man of remarkable 
prevision. He was a man also who had many 
curious experiences with things occult. He devotes 
a whole chapter to an explanation of Lord Lytton’s 
memorandum on‘ geonancy, to which he adds an 
explanation of the Wheel of Pythagoras. He tells 
again the old story of how, when he was in Kgypt in 
1886, a wise woman of Alexandria foretold the early 
retirement of Mr. Gladstone from office and the return 
of Lord Salisbury to power. He did not name either 
person, but merely gave her two pieces of money, and 
thought first of Mr. Gladstone and then of Lord Salis¬ 
bury. After that he gave her a third piece, and thought 
of Lord Randolph Churchill. The wise woman said, 
“ This man is also very powerful in the Council, and 
will be more so, as he is much younger than the 
others. He has already occupied a great place, and 
will soon occupy a still greater one.”—(Vol. I., p. 326.) 
Sir Drummond WolfiFhadan experience of his own 
with a medium. He was appointed to Roumania, 
and before he went he saw two clairvoyants in 
London, who told him tliat he did not need to distress 
himself about having to go to Roumania,*as he would 
only be there two months. 'I'his, at the time, seemed 
quite improbable, but it turned out to be true. 

Short as was his stay in Roumania, he w’as there 
long enough to recognise in the King a man of great 
sagacity, experience, and learning, knowing very 
thoroughly the details of commercial matters and 
of political economy. Speaking of the resemblance 
between the Roumanian and the ancient Roman, Sir 
Drummond Wolff makes an (extraordinary statement 
about the citizens of York. In York, he says, the 
whole population turns out in the evening, a liabil 
which he had only previously seen in Italy. Mr. 
Wallace, an antiejuarian, told him, “ The reason is 
that for more than forty years a Roman legion was 
quartered there. Since then the inhabitants of York 
all have Roman noses.” And the fact that the streets 
are crowded during the summer evenings he attributed 
to the same cause. This may be news to many 
citizens of York. 

'I'he two volumes abound with appreciations of the 
various sovereigns and statesmen wdth whom he came 
in contact. He says that the Queen Regent of Spain 
was one of the wisest \vomen that ever filled a throne. 
Her attitude w'as all that was dignified, courteous, and 
wise: but for her the dynasty might easily have 
disappeared. 

Not content with anecdotes of modern times, Sir 


Henry repeats a story told him by Dean Milman, ;! 
dated as far back as the time of Frederick the Great. ; 
Frederick on one occasion sent a brute of a general 
to represent him in London. Frederick asked Sir 
Hugh Elliott, our ambassador at Berlin, “ What do 
they say in London of General-?” Bowing pro¬ 

foundly, the British Minister replied, “ A worthy 
representative of your Majesty.” Here is another 
anecdote told him by Dean Milman. After advancing 
a great deal of money to Frederick, England refused v 
to pay any more subsidies, and the King said to ■ 
Elliott with a sneer, “ Ah, w^ell, England is now with¬ 
out any ally on the Continent, excepting the Bon 
DimP The Minister replied, “Yes, Sir, but the 
Bon Dieu is an ally that never demands a subsidy.” 
—(Vol. II., p. 109.) 

One of the most interesting chapters in these s 
“ Random Recollections ” is that in wdiich the author 
de.scribes his experiences in the Franco-German War/ 
He visited France after the battle of Sedan, before ^ 
the Germans took over the town. He watched :! 
the bombardment of Metz, and went to Strasburg;; 
immediately after the surrender. He says that the i 
French everywhere spoke of the good behaviour of ! 
the (German troops, and he was much struck by the'. 
sight of some Prussian soldiers near Paris helping:^ 
French peasant women in tending their cows. 

It is impossible, however, to do more than to^; 
ramble through these “ Random Recollections,” ; 
browsing here and there as we go, taking a ion moi\ 
licre or a pun there, and generally recommending^ 
our readers to do the same. I do not remember ta| 
have seen this story before, which is attributed to 
Bulwer Lytton. “ A lady one day remarked to 
how odd it was that a dove (colomhe) should have;;^ 
been sent to find the old world, and that ColumbusjJ 
{Colomhr) should have found the new. Lytton replied, ^ 
‘ Yes, and the one came from Noah ; the other froni^ 
Genoa.' ”—(Vol. I., p. 233). Another pun is one 
many told about Robert Lowe, Speaking of 
Minister who had been a failure, a colleague said,'I 
“ They want to make him a peer.” Mr. LoweJ 
retorted, “ No, they want to make him disappear.”— 
(Vol. I., p. 237). I 

The most amusing story, however, is that whid^iv 
closes the book, for Sir Drummond WolfF, like the^j 
post-boy, keeps ^ gallop in hand for the last momen|U^^ 
Speaking of his residence at Madrid, he says :—“ An-i 
other visitor was I.ord Rosebery. He was welt^ 
acquainted with the country, and excited a great deal 
of interest, arriving as he did shortly after the defeat ; 
of the Government. A great Spanish lady said to me,^ 
concerning him, ‘ Does he not look young to have ; 
been Lord Mayor of London ?' ”—(Vol. II., p. 408.) 
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*‘THE COMINO STRUGGLE IN EASTERN ASIA.” 

This ought to have been the Book of the Month. 
•But alas ! it only reached me within a day or two of 
going to press. Mr. 15 . L. I*utnam ANeale (Mac¬ 
millan. I2.S. 6d. Illustrated with map. 650 pp.) 
deals with the present and the future. Drummond 
W9lfronly deals with the F)ast. Mr. WeaK’s book is 
the record of an awakening. IHs the fourt' i book he 
has written and the most serious and alarming of all. 
Mr. Wealc began by being enthusiastic for Japan. 
He now recognises that Jajjan is our greatest danger* 
the East. He sees also the indestructible might 
Russia. If she had only persisted she would ha 
besLten Japan in the last war. She is to-day many 
times stronger in Eastern Asia than she ^s 
in 1905, and is daily growing strongei. Japar’^’ 
action in Korea has opened Mr, Weale's eyes, and h 
now jregards the Anglo-Japano.se tre''*'" with unleignee 
alarm. Japan is tlic great menace to the o]ien door, 
to equality of oppiortunity, to 15 riLi.sh trade in the 
East, and especially to the British spher' infliK-nce 
in the Yangtsze Valley. It is a book cv ly chapter 
of which is "pregnant with warnings and coinjiact with 
up-to-date information collected on the s])ot. No one. 
is comj)etcnt tc) express an oy.)imon as the jirc>babk‘ 
future of the Far liast who has read this 
remarkable work. 

“a STUOV of a sovereign PEOPi 
This book, written by II. D. Lloyd and edited by 
;Mr. J. A. Hobson (Fi.>.her Unwin. 6 70 pp.), is 

:;fuU of inspiration and of hope. If I were du 1 
;;i|vould not let a single M.P. vote in any ' vision loi)by 
§;0n any social question until he had passcu an c ami- 
;;'riation in the contents of Mr. Lloyd’s admi:-.ole account 
i|of‘‘a united modern democracy evolving itself into a 
igreat economic agency by the whole p)er>j)l<j.'‘ Not 
/Being a dictator, I can only recommend legislators 
rto read it, trades unionists to purcha.se it, y)rea(:lRTS to 
^lecture on it, and all ethical and similar societies to 
^^iscuss it chapter by chapter. It is as full of suggestive 
J:;inatter profitable for instruction as an/:gg is full of 
;;tneat. 

SCOTS POORS. 

The success wdiich Mr, John Willcock achieved l^y 
^is lif^e of “ the Great Marquess ” who was beheadexi 
pj66j is not likely to be rei)eatecl by his life of /I Srots 
War/y the Earl of Argyll, who was beheaded in 1^85. 
||Andrew Elliot, Edinburgh. 10s. 45;: pp.) d his. 
However, is not the fault of the author, but of his 
pobject. “ The Great Marques.s ” was one ol‘ those 
^^racters about whom controversy rages fjcn ely. 

Ip son, “ The Scots Earl,” excited no such stormy 
p9|is. The son was altogether a milder, man than 
and no section of Scotsmen regard him with 
jfr^atrtd or devotion. Nothing became him so 


well during his life as the last hour which he spent on 
the scaffold, where he was allowed an astonishing 
liberty of speech and of devotion. His life, with that 
of his father, covers the whole of the tragedy of the 
Stuart dynasty. It is a good, solid, workmanlike piece 
of historical biography. 

T//^ AVc/ in the Eighteenth Century\ by Ian Mr - 
larcn (Hodder and Sioughton. 7s. 6d. 340 ]:)p.) 

a <*olloction of historico-ecclesiastical essays iroiii 
pen of the late Dr. John Watson, .vhicli is interesting 
ruling ever for Englishmen. The first ]:)art deals 
with “The Kirk as a Factor in Scots Histurv 
isci|)line, and its worshi].).” A separate esh 
oceb to William Oirstairs. \\'e ore show, 

Scoi in his home, the Scot with his books, nn( v 
arc plca'^antly initiated into the (hflerences l)eiwecp 
the . and the Lva.'i: 'heals. "J"hc l-'o^a 

iffers fi .ii *he want of an ip'^ ’x and Dr. Watson is 
])iob' y bv this tiiue ilK)r'‘Ughly ashameJ 0 
un\» \yi thy .er at sjaritualisn. and it. niediuins 

Another Scots bock, of th ' lviogra[)hical rain*'* 
ihaii th<^ m^iurical order, i> the L/c c/ 
JAr/Z/cw/, 1 ” L Macmillan (1 lodOer aiid Stoughton 
6d,), .t orings us dov n »o Se<'dand of tiii 
nineteenth century. It is an adniirahle biography, a 
worthy IribuU: to an adinir.ihh* ciiviiie. But that 
which gives it a far wider than eitljrr a Scottish or 
llieologicd interest is :ric ]>i(:ti!re which it presents 
of a ina jf genius vho triiinijdied over blindness 
so completely that no one wr)iild have imagined, 
eith.. from the extent of his Heading, the jiower of 
his jireacliing. or the* efficiency of his j.)aslorale, that 
he ’’.as sightless. Mr. h'awcett was a marvel. But 
he was not blind from his youth up. 

XIORL “ l ALES (»F AN AUNU'.” 

''J'he third volume of tlu‘ lively Memoirs of the 
Comtessc de Jjidgne has just appeared (Heincmann. 
Irnlex and il- 
1 u s tralions. 

316 pp. 10s 
n e t). ']’ h e y 

cover the 
I)eriod from 
1820 to 1830, 
and are fully 
as interesting 
as those con¬ 
tained in the 
two earlier 
volume.s. In 
this volume 
there is much 
about Louis 
XVI11., and 

the death of Comte de Boipte. 

Najioleon is [AJleracoHUmptrmryPtrtrtut^Tmr^tu.') 
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recorded, showing how little impression it made. In 
connection with this there is a good story. 

“ ^,ord Castlereai;h \v6nt into the study of (Jeorge I\'. aiid 
said to him :— 

‘ Sir, I come to tell your Majesty that your mortal enemy 
is doad,^ 

ki 6 wi^jit ! * he cried, ‘ is it possible ? (^aii she be dead ? ’ 

“ Ttord Castlerea^h was oldi^ed loealm the Monarch’s j<.y by 
explaining to him that lie was not talking of the (^hieet», 
W'fe, but of Bonaparte.'* * 

The book may be thoroughly recommended to lovers 
of political memoirs, especially as the translation is 
ron‘i'Stentiy well done. 

Till:: S'J'UliV i;l- (. KjMK. 

H. I.. Adam has devoted several years to U\i. 
study C?nmcJrom the Cradle io the Grave (W'erncr, 

Laurie. 12s. 6d. 347 pp. Illustrated liuI in t-.Ls 

fascinating vulume he has produced a w rk dial 
justified the labour he has bestowed upon liis .-[lU' 
soiin oul'jj'* 't. h deals with the whole m.^ehmer) 
detcc_.on and pu.ushment. But the n.o.-t poi^iear 
e.itipters are those wnich deai with climes a.vA c»*iii*i 
nals 'J'he book 'dl illustrated, biii is .ooli.shl'- 
marred by the al)S-.iK.e ol an indew. Mi. Adaiu 
dis!ik<‘S cajntal oum* mienl, bin in his last eh,, der he 
ilands that all lud itual cr’minals^ "'/// h^T ‘wii, 
th.ir mischieVint)^ should be: consign ' a, 

Icuhal chamber ” and kJled out of hand ! 

“ A l AMli N CHRONK. I.e ’ 

A Fenni/y Chri fiich\ edited by (lenruOr vsto 
(Murray. 35^ pi>. 12s.net. Bortraits ’ind inu.. \;-. 
is e.vactly described by its title. On«: ol the: chief sai>- 
jects of it, Barbarina Lady (Irey, only died i; i<r 2 
the other, Lady I )acre, in 1S54. Jt is rather a con¬ 
fusing book to an)(/lie not gifted with tiu jiowcr «;»( 
keeping rclationsliij) clear in his head, aikl most 
{X.*ople will find its chief interest in tlu* letters from 
and glimpses of cttlebrilies—Miss Mitford, Sidnc) 
Smith, Joanna Baillie, and even (Jueen X'icUiria ; and 
for its description of the Cajie under Sir George Ciivy 
in the 'fifties. Jim both the chief subjects of this 
“ Chronicle ” weK: evidently women of iiiiich wit, 
sense, and character and many resourctes ; and their 
letters also make excellent reading. 

I'KOl KC ru )N I .N CANADA. 

Hartford is a beautiful town, but who would have 
thought of it as the best place for studying the 
English Constitution and the Canadian protective 
system ? Mr. Edward Borritt, who wrote his “ Un- 
reformed House of C'ommoiis " there, assures us in 
the preface to his Sixty Years of Protection in Canada 
that this is the fact. Excepting in ICdinburgh or in 
liOndon there is no place like Hartibrd library for 
studying anything. His new book (Macmillan. 5s.) 
is a most valuable and pain.slaking study of the 
triumph of Protection in the Dominion. Canada, 
he tells us, is tlie worst place in the English-speaking 
world from the free trader's point of view. Not even 
in the United States does industry lean so much on 


politics, and nowhere are the results worse both for 
industry and politics. It is a disheartening book. 
Mr. Porritt is evidently convinced that the protected 
interests in Canada will make short work of pre¬ 
ference, His book is full of information, and bears 
on every page evidence of careful study. 

THE QUEEN or SHEllA. 

Ma<^dii^ Queen of Shcha is the title of the Ancient 
Royal Abys.sinian Manuscript “ I'he Glory of Kings.” 
It is translated into English, from the French of 
M;. l.e Roux, by Mrs. John Van Vorst. The manu- 
scrifit w'as found at the bedside of the Emperor 
Tlieotlorus \vhen the English troops entered Magdala. 
Jt was deposited at the British Museum, but w'as 
afterwards sent back to Abyssinia, and when the 
Emiicror John was killed by the Mahdists the monks 
rarri( off the precious manu.script, which is now 
• inslatcd first into French and then into English, 

* Kou.x declares that some of the pages of this 
wo.' r th;: sobriety of the ancient classics, the 
‘paii and the* majesty of the Bible. It is an 
iPt- unr story; it describes how the Queen of 
... to Solomon, and liow he betrayed her by 
; vi which is recorded without condemnation, 
.;h she loes not siH'in to have resented, but 
wl c.. nevertheless fraught with dire disaster to 
k'niiuom of Israel 

■ 4 SUCCESS(.)R DEAN STANEEV., 

i'lu jan ne\'er ht: another Arthur Stanley, but , 
FhjahV mantle ’ as fallen upon the shoulders of Canon 
H , .vlio^e book on The National Church (Mac- 
n h n. fi'*. 440 pp.) ''-as published last month. Mr, 
LLwei' n Davies writes an introduction in which he 
tells LIS 1 ^he urst sentence that the book is one long 
protest i.giAiiist the ecclesiastical assumptions which are, 
tending to make the Church of England less national . 
than Jt has been and still profe‘Sses to be. It is, in.- 
short, an able presentation of the Broad Church 
Erastiaii \ lew of the nation as a sacred instrument of 
God, which therefore liolds in scant regard if not; 
with supreme abhorreiuar the encroachment of;:; 
sacerdotalism which is largely due to the exaltation, 
of the Episcopate. In eighteen very readable and 
vigorously argued chaj)ters Canon Henson expresses, ; 
w ilh sturdy conviction, ideas and ideals w’hich are very 
much at a discount among the Anglican clergy to-day, 
but which are far more in accord with the convictions 
of the majority of Englishmen than those which find, 
their ablest exponent in the Bishop of Worcester. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SI'. KODERT OF THE 
CITY TEMPLE. 

Christianity and the Social Order (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. 283 pp.) is the title of the Rev. R. J. 

CampbeU's latest declaration as to his opinions on 
the Gospel wdiich he was called to the City Temple; 
to preach. He tells us quite frankly that he was con-; 
verted ^to Socialism by the clash which took place 
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iff- 

!‘^^tween him and the working men of London some 
(/years ago when he was hooted in the street. He now 
^tells us, “ I regard Socialism as the practical expres- 
^ sion of Christian ethics and the Evangel of Jesus.’’ 
( As a result, “ I am in the position of having been 
l^uietly excluded from an active share in every Non- 
|conformist organisation with which I was formerly 
^connected, with the exception of the City Temple 
; itself.” But Mr. Campbell is too sensitive. A pioneer 
^ Should have a tougher hide. 

; / idsen’s complete works (vol. i). 

Mr. Heinernann published last month the first 
• volume ' of an eleven volume complete copyright 
/edition of Ibsen’s plays. Mr. W. Archer, who says 
■ that the translating and editing of Ibsen’s works has 
^^been “ one of the chief labours and greatest privi¬ 
leges” of his life, edits this compact and beautiiul 
'edition in conjunction with Mr. C. H. Herford. Mr. 
? Archer is an Ibsen worshipper, and in this edition he 
■glorifies “Ibsen the pure poet, the creator of men 
and women, the searcher of hearts, the weaver of 
Strange webs of destiny.” Mr. Herford, who writes 
;4he introduction to “ liOve’s Comedy,” is more 
/ critical of the dual-natured man who was by turns “ an 
idealist exalted to the verge of sentimentality, and a 
r critic hard, inexorable, remorseless to the verge of 
cynicism,” Devotees of the doctrine -it would !)♦• 
a misnomer to speak of it as the Gospel—of Ibsen 
will find this publication a worthy edition of their 
Sacred Books. 

^ NEW EDITIONS. 

Last month brought yet another edition of Mr. 
Austin I)ob.son’s classic work on Hogarth 
(Heinernann. 6s. 310 pp.). This new and enlarged 
edition contains seventy-six illu.strations. In the 
twenty-eight years that ha^'c elapsed since its first pub¬ 
lication Mr. Dobson has spared no pains to make the 
catalogue and bibliography complete.—1 am delighted 
to see that Mr. Douglas Murray’s (fArc is now 

issued in a handsome six-shilling edition. (Heinernann. 
327 pp.). This book should be in every .school library 
, in the land. As a means of grace the story of the trial 
and the rehabilitation of the sainted Maid of Orleans 
.- should be told from every pulpit. Excepting the 
/ Crucifixion there is no narrative wjiich appeals so 
//forcibly to all that is most divine in the heart of 
youth as the piteous tragedy of Jeanne d’Arc.—It is 
S forty years and more since I first read Dumas’ Mar- 
r^Moness of BrinvilUers, and the appearanctr of the ter- 
rible story in Methuen’s admirable six-shilling edition 
t: (452 pp.) revives the memory of the thrill which I 
!:,felt as a boy. The stories of four famous trials 
i/are bound up in this volume, the longest being that 
^ of Mary Queen of Scots.—Messrs. Nelson have sent 
||rie several of their delightful sevenpenny editions of 
famous novels. In The Man from America, for 
^ Stance, they give us 384 pages of good type. They 
l^mifftcles of cheapness and neatness. Iviually 
their India paper large type “ New Century 


Dickens” at 2s., of which Our Mutual Friend ^2.^ 
issued last month. 

Sir Lewis Morris always found an audience for his 
poems, especially for “ The Epic of Hades,” and his 
admirers will now welcome the final issue of his Poetical 
Works, which incorporate not only all the poems 
published in the nine volumes of verse issued at 
different times, but some oldqr poems omitted from 
the earlier volumes (Kegan Paul. 848 pp. 6s, net). 

NOVELS : ANTI-SOCIALISTIC AND SOCIALISTIC. 

7 he Master Beast, by H. ^V. C. Newte (Rebman. 
3s. 6d. net), is a story written to demolish Socialism. 
It describes London after Socialism has been estab¬ 
lished. It is a lurid picture of despotism, inefficiency, 
madness and prostitution. Mother.s who are forbidden 
to rear their infants go mad, and are locked up in 
lunatic asylum.s. The other women abandon tliem- 
selves to debauchery. Murder is unpunished. Every 
man of independence is consigned to the slave gangs. 
At last an invasion of Chinese, Japanese, and other 
Orientals overwhelms the ruined land in a deluge of 
fire and blood. The story is everything such a stor) 
with such an aim .should not be. Exaggeration when 
it becomes grotesque is caricrturC whicli recoils like a 
boomerang., Demos Aivakcs (Long. 6s.), by D. C. 
Murray, is another story with a moral intended to 
warn the working clas.ses against agitators who stir 
up clas.s wars and—incidentally—reinforce their argu¬ 
ments by oil of vitriol. It is a slender tale, mere 
milk and water compared *vith the drugged brandy of 
“ The Master Bei'st.’ 

Another novel by P. Gibbs, not of the same 
strenuous order, The hidividualist (Ricliards. 6s.), 
gives us a Socialist l»lacksniith as hero, with a 
renegade Conservative Individualist as the villain of 
t!u‘ piece. 'I'he Conservative scoundrel seduces a 
saintly schoolmistress, who lias her own ideas as to 
the absurdity of the marriage tie. She is de.sertcd as 
a rew’ard, and finds consolalion in the Socialist black¬ 
smith, after he has defeated her former lover and 
become M.P. for B^ixton. 

SOME NOVELS OK THE MONJ'H. 

Claverse, bloody Cla verse, is the hero of Ian 
Maclaren’s novel, Graham of Claverhouse (Murray. 
6s.). The story begins when Claverhou.se was a 
gentleman of the Guard of the Prince of Orange, 
and ends at Killiccrankic. It is neither so Scotch 
nor so romantic as might have been expected from 
the subject and the author. . 

Sheaves, by E. V. Benson. (Heinernann. 6s.) 

When one h;is read one of Mr. I/. K. Henson’s novels, one 
knows very well what to expccl of another. In .style they are 
much alike. “Sheaves,” like the preceding novels, is full of 
lengthy descriptive passages and conversalit>n5, which some¬ 
times seem interminable. The plot, liowever, is interesting, 
concerning as it docs the marriage of a young, active man in the 
early twenties to a woman of forty-two, who, in spite of a 
torturingly unhappy marriage, is still beautiful and charming. 
The marriage is ideal. The wife becomes a successful play¬ 
wright, wbo.se work almost takes London by storm. But just 
\\hcn the real problem might have been beginning, after al^ptil 
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two years of marriage, Mr, Benson makes her lie struck down 
l>y consumption, and die. Incidentally it may be Siiid that one of 
the characters in the novel is a country clergyman, a limited 
and not a very attractive figure. Mr. Benson, of course, is a 
son of the late Archbishop Benson. 

The Blue Lagoon^ by De Vere Stacpoole (Unwin. 
63.), is a story of a boy and a girl marooned on a 
lonely desolate isle of the Tacific. 1’hey knew nothing 
of life or death. But in that island paradise they 
learned the mystery of death and the not less sacred 
mystery of sex and parentage. How this knowledge 
came to them is delicately told in a story which is 
unlike any other story that ever was written. An 
original, charming, simple romance by a novelist of 
courage and imagination. 

In the Hclpiuate (Constal)le. 6s.) May Sinclair 
tells the st ory of a man who had two mistresses and 
a most virtuous and religious wife, and she tells it in 
such a w.ny that every reader feels he would rather 
lake his chance at the day of judgment with the man 
and his jiaramours than with the saintly wife. Vet, 
allhougli it sounds paradoxicid, it is (luibi true that 
Miss Sinclair's story makes for righteoii ;ness, and will 
do much good if it is read by women whose j)hysio- 
logical ignorance is armour-platonl 1)^. a lop-sided 
Pharisaic virtue. ‘'The wife who could not lie made to 
understand Miss Sinclairs story may hulp other wives 
to the understanding which they need. 

Mr. M. P. Shiel in The White Wedding (Laurie. 
6s.) ventures upon more dangerous groi-nd than the 
gory fields in which he ronnied so n‘ckle:;sly in liis 
“ Yellow Peril.” “A While Wedding" is a wedding 
in which both bride and hridegrooin live as monk 
and nun. 'I'he arrangement w-as entered into by the 
man to save her for her real lover, wlio is away at 
the wars. In the romances of c hivalry such pacts 
were not uncommon, liul in the early dajs the 
guardian knight slept with a sharp sword between him 
and his friend's wife. Mr. Shiel’s hero has no sharj) 
sword, l)ut a conscience sharjicr than a two-edged 
sword, and he wins through in the end, but not until 
after they have gone itirough mu(‘h tribulation. 
\Vhether it is INV. Shiel or Miss Sinclair, the abortive 
marriage seems to have great attraction. 

Another story turning u|ton a marriage lacking in 
one or other of its essential ingredients is Mrs. 
Meade’s JJttle Josephine (Long. 6s.). Here we have 
one marriage in which the bride is bouglu for ^^5,000 
down by a man wiiom she does not love, and another 
in which the daughter runs off with a lover and is 
disowned by her father in consequence. In order to 
get back that iather’s love she actually steals the little 
son of a dead friend. The curious workings of a 
shallow, unbalanced nature are clearly defined. 

'The Anchorage^ by W. H. Koebel. (Uriffitbs. 6s.) 

A story whose strongest point is tlic accuracy of the descrip¬ 
tions of run life in the North Island of New Zealand. An 
utlerly down-at-heel and deplorable individual is shipped by 
friends to New Zealand, in the hope that there he nuay make a 
fresh start, lie gets on to a run, and siieep-muslcrs and sheep- 
shears, and dues make a very fresh siarl, greatly helped thereto 


by his love, at first apparently quite hopeless, but 
successful, of the runholder*s daughter. 

The Speadator^ by Olive Christian Malver^ 
(Laurie. 6s.) 

A highly, not to say wildly, improbable talc of a womaii^l 
whose husband fills a consular post in a lonely, far-off spot, 
who herself lives in England with her two children. NoJ? 
liaving enough to educate them properly, she determines 
]>ecome a stockbrcjkcr. She dressers as a man (is of course nevef! 
found out), and succeeds in getting a good business, for a timeiii 
and then there is a crash. 'J’ht; story is full of most unlikel?|; 
incidents. 



'The Queeds Friend^ by Helene VacarescOj;; 
(Laurie. 6s.) 

A novel of Roumanian life, exceedingly conversational, but 
great improvement on the writer’s first novel. A young 
higli-born Roiiinanian marries an English peer, and cannot 
in at all with his family. The chief interest in the novel is 
picture it gives of Roumanian aristocracy. It is very difficttltv 
to care much about the characters. 

Evds App/oj by Alphonse Courlander (T. Fist 
Unwin. 6s.) is so artistically constructed a story tb 
the pleasure in reading it would be great even if tb 
contents were not as fine as they undoubtedly ar^ 
A good man is shorn of his good name and falls infi ' 
sin at the insidious demands of a bad woman; yet 
woman is also the good angel who brings the 
balm and helps him to arise again to noble deeds. 

Most indefatigable of all novel writers, Ferg 
Hume produced last month The Sacred Iferi 
Long. 6s.). It must be about the twentieth, or is 
the hundredth story of mystery, of suspected innocer.^, 
and ultimately discomfited and detected guilt that KL 
has written since his “ Mystery of a Hansom Ca^l 
made him tanious ? There is no falling-off in tlw 
interest excited by his narrative. But to produiM 
detective .stories all one’s life, even when they are w 
clever as Mr. Hume’s, is not exactly an ideal mode ^ 
existence. . 

The multitudinous public that is interested in tbj^ 
theatre will read with avidity The Porters of IVOl 
thorpe (Long. 6s.), a story of a theatrical travellir 
company told by Miss .Muriel Darche, who is 
actress Miss Marion Dale. 

Mr. Foster is always at liome in Northumberlaii| 
and his Jacobite Admiral (Long. 6s.), a story of L 
lad’s adventures during the Jacobite rebellion, is fti 
of life and colour. 

Mrs. I.ucaS (.leeve in A Womads Aye and FTM 
(Long. 6s.) portrays the awful results of wonaaim 
sutfrage. Heroine, wife of M.P., falls in love wiip 
o[)posing candidate and defeats her husband by he^ 
casting vote. If married w^omen are bad, spinsteil 
are too aggressive to have a vote. 


The Paxlon Plot, by C. G. Mitford (Long. 
describes the hatching and the addling of a worl^ 
wide plot by the Russian Revolutionary Party to 
up the armies of the world, and so engineer a simuK 
taneous universal overturn. 

Stubble 'Before the Wind, by Mrs. Campbell Pracd 
(Long. 6s.), is a collection of short stories, many df 
which have a metaphysic motif as a silver lining. 
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RELIGIOUS ROOKS. 

This month we receive several books all with the 
same aim and object, that of strengthening the faith of 
the Christian world in the verities of the Christian 
religion. One of these books is by Rev. Frank Ballard, 
consisting of a series of addresses originally delivered 
at Brighton, but which he has re-written and le- 
published under the title of ChristUiN Essaifiah: a 
Re-stateincnt for the People (Gulley. 354 pp. 5s,). 

The Cities of St. Paul (Hodder and Stoughton. 
452 pp. I2S.) is a rt^port of lectures by Sir William 
Ramsay upon the cities of Eastern Asia M i nor, and 
discusses their intluenceon the life and thought of the 
Apostle Paul. 'fhey deal with Tarsus, Antiocli, 
Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra, and the potent influencAi 
which, througli St. Paul, they exerted on the develop¬ 
ment of Ciiristianity. 1"he book is illustrated with 
plates, cuts, and maps. 

Dr. Ridgeway's book on Social Lfe from the 
Christiau Point of /7d'7t7 (Cassell. i('j pjx is. 6d ) 
IS the more interesting because of his reci'iit apiioin! 
ment to the Bishopric of Chichester. 7 he Paiment 
of the Soul^ and Other Studies^ by Rev. Henry 


LEADING BOOKS 

RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION. 

The Christian Church since the Reformation, s. Ch^^i tiirnn... 

Studies in Christian Doctrine. T imos Di unnuuiid ... Grcim iK t i(.< r< 
Christianity and the Social Order. K. J. LauiiiUdi. 

'll! C a 

The Catholicism of the Church of Enf?land. II. •11. and 

J aiiR-.s Adder ley.^ < i:: f fi t i i ' i lel 2-C 

Man and His Future, w. .Laurit- nef. 7/6 

Missions to Hindus. L. C. MnIul' . I.unt^Tiiani net ^ 

Christian Sanity. i>r. A. T. .,,Marshall llros. ;; 0 

Kosmos. G. W^oolnough. Simphin? (>/■.> 

John Bull and His Schools, w. k. L .xvs();i .Rlaci.woud net 5 0 

HISTORY, POLITICS. TRAVEL, Etc. 

The Historians' History of the V/orld. I diied by H. Smith 

Williains. vols. / jj/^i s f c.udi - 

The International GeoErraphy. laiii.c' by ii. R. Mill . . 

.Macmillan, ir, 

Prince Charles Edward Stuart, w. l>iuium..,i.d Xovo. 

Caxloii C«'.> net 7 

Rambling Recollections, sir Ji. iiMimmond w win'. sv..i.s . 

iMacmilian iu:i y./o 

The Diaries of Edward Pease, sir A. K J‘case ... li^ulicy net - /. 

A Family Chronicle. < Irrirude Lystci . ^.Miht.-iv: n< i 1.- W 

Slectoral Reform. I. Kinj; .L'nwii,) net 

Mo* 10, DoWninR Street. . K. I'ascw.- . Dnrkworth' net ai o 

The Royal Manor of Richmond. Mrs. A Jh.ii.hell 

Memorials of Old Dorset, i' i t i kins ui.d 11. kemm.. 

• Ihmirosi ) net i;; «. 

A Princess of IntrlEfUC. l Anne l ietnrvievc de Rnurbwn. Uuchesse 
Ln iij^ueville. ‘ 11 . Xw :1 \V'i!Ii:nns. a vwl.s.' Hiittddnsiui,' net ii.\ 

Meonirs of the Countess de Boierne. .M. c. Nit wuiiand . 

■ Heineinunn ni:i 

The Con^o and Coasts of Africa. K. Hur^in^ t):ivis . 

^ „ T- nwiii nef t.. w 

The Seven Asres of Washlngrton. Owen Wisn i. 

... .Macmillan) net b/6 

Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen J. l'.atf)n... i.Ofi^ni;trr net u/ j 
The Cruise of the '‘Port Kingston ” Jarii.nci. w. k Hall 

' Cain.^. ..(O.llie- net . 

Magda Queen of Sheba .j unk .,uid vvasnaii..) 5/.. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Tl^o Imperial Tariff for 190S. l. K. o’keiiiy. 

i*. „ ^ ;Kyre and .Spoitibwoorlc) 

jpixtr Years of P.^’otcction In Canada. E. koniti . 

(Macniillaii; net cA- 

jvBlack Stain, (i. R. .^ims..( lan-.ild) net i w 

Barth* M. Fordham.iChi.swick ihcs.s; uel 5/u 

HORTICULTURE, Etc. 

^MFltiflh Trees- F. fi. Heath .(Country Press) net xo/o 

Pemberton.(Longiuan) nut lo/C 


*OF Reviews. 

How^ard (Gulley. 261 pp. 3s. 6d.), is a series pf 
popular sermons by an Australian preacher, with 
an introduction by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 

Dr. Schofield, who has written sanely upon many 
questions in which psychic research meets Christian 
faith, has published a small volume entitled Christian 
Sanity, to which the Bishop of Durham has written a 
brief preface. 

MUSIC. 

In The Threshold of Music Mr. William Wallace 
discusses the Art of Music in relation to other phases 
of thought, and endeavours to trace, through its 
history, the cerebral proces.ses which are concerned 
in its development (Macmillan, 268 pp. 5s. net). 

Ill his book Great Musicians (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net) Mr. Erne.st Old meadow claims to give a 
more accurate account of Palestrina’s life than any 
which has yet appeared in England. The title of 
the book is somewhat misleading, for while it 
include s essays on Orlando Lassus, Palestrina, Monte- 
verde, Lully, Rameau, Purcell, Handel, and Bach, 
there are no essays on Ha)dn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, W-agner, Brahms, 
or many other “ (ireat Musicians.” 

OF THE MONTH. 

ART, MUSIC. 


William Hogarth. Austin Jlobson. Hfinem.'inn) net ('■/w 

Memories and Music . .MiUiu ws, net f> 

The Threshold of Music. Willi;im \\ .ill.a-e. M.LCinilkm' net 5 0 

Great Musicians. E Oidiue;uii.w . kichaidii; net '3 .. 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. ESSAYS. 

Apologia Diflidentls. \v . mpiwn 1, iib .I.aiic) net 7'% 

Modernism and Romance. K. A. Si.nn |;im “^ .Lane' net 7/0 

EuphueS the Perlpatician. l*. Wixidw.trd ... tkiy and l.ird; net 5 V. 

The Stage Censor, o. .M. o.iLnw net r/. 

Ibsen. !'• ♦ ....'Hwdder) 3/6 

James Thomson, ti. .MuimuI ly .Mucmillan; net w 

WiCiam Clarke. ...'>i»nnenschein) 7/6 

Keys to the Drood Mystery, Edwin Ch.rli.-s.tCullier; net i/o 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 

Poems of Sir Lewis Morris. .......(Paul) 6/0 

Wild Honey. ,1 *«»•.■ uri.': MicliaL-l . I iiwin) net s'*' 

Poems. I'- P. I''. OsinastfMi . Paul) net 5.0 

Songs of Old France. P^rcy Alim ..< l^i^'^ltll^; net f./L» 

The Heir's Comedy. .HraiiKi.; Anliui Hillon. 

Mathews' net 3, Vi 

Deirdre, Hi.nua.' K. (Maunsel; 1/0 

ihyrsis and Fausta. J>rama. Kusalmd JiavLMs. 

• i Elkiti Mathews) net 3/6 

NOVELS. 

IJensoM. K. F. Sheaves . Ilcinemann} t/o 

Cleevc:, Lucas. A Woman’s Aye and Nay —.(Eon^:) 6 u 

v;ourlaridf*r. A. Eve'S Apple. IJtiwin) 6/d 

Hawe, Cailiiju. One Fair Enemy.Eong' 6/.> 

Haw.son, The Scourge.-.....(Methueui n/o 

]>v Mijigan, Willi.iui. SotnehOW Good .; I leirieiiiann) 6'<1 

Fisher, A. O. Withyford .. (Chattu) 6/0 

Foistcr, K. Jl. A Jacobite Admiral .iLunu) 6A» 

^Hbbs, P. The Individualist.[Richards) A/o 

dssiiig, Algernun. Second Selves.(Long) 6/u 

Hume. Fergus. The Sacred Herb. (Eong) fi/o 

Kucbcl. W’. H. The Anchorage.((diffiths) 6/o 

Lang, E. E. The Imbeciles.(Hurst) 6/0 

Maclaien, Em. Graham of ClaVCrhoUSC ••• .(Murray) 6/0 

Malvtuy, Olive ('. The Speculator..Laurie) 6/u 

Meade, I., 'f. LltilO JOSephlne .\Long) 6/u 

Miirrav, I). C. Demos Awakens .(Long) 6/o 

PJaync, C. K. The Terror of the Macdurghotts .^Unwin) 6/o 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. Stubble before the Wind .[Long) A/i> 

Rnndrill, F. J. Love and the Ironmonger .^Lane) A/o 

Ritchie , Mrs. David G. Man and the Cassock.(Melhuenj 6/0 

St. Barbe, R. The Golden Fleece .(Sisley) 6/o 

Stacpnole, H. de V. ThO BlUO LagOOn.(Unwin) 6/0 

Vncaresco, H<£lcnc. The Queen’s Friend.(Laurie) 

Warden, Florence. A DevlPs Bargain.(Long) 6/0 

Whi.shaw, F. A New Cinderella . (Long 6/o 

White, F. M. Craven Fortune.iWard. Lock) 6/o 
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last month the IJritish (iovern- 

The Cry inent, after inarkina more or 

lo 

Battle. timidly for two yeiirs, decided 

to j>iJt its fortune to the loueh 
and win (u lose it all. 'J’here is .somethiiiL^ heroic in 
the style in which the Cabinet with its ^\ck chief 
has hurled its mailed olove in challengr of battle 
.north, south, east and west. 

(\nne ;ill ! dii^. rru k sliall fiy 

From il'* firm l);isr as soon as I. 

• 

The sjiirit of Roderick Dhu seems lo h.'iN e de.-^, ended 
upon the members from the Nortli. It is ma^nificenl, 
heroical, and it stirs the lilood like the sound of the 
trumpet. Whether the nation is I'apalile of heino 
roused to siudi deeds of high eiTi|.)rise as tliosc to 
which they are invited hy their leaders remains lo 
be seen. It belioves all tho.se who care for the gri-o 
causes in defenei* of which ihi* Minisirv has now 
imyierilled its existence to sink all diffi-renees and to 
raUy r“nVVms\ast\ca\\y to t\Ae of a 

which with such magnificent rei klessness lias shiked 
its existence on the issue of the i unthel. 


The Need 
for 

Action. 

fashion 


'The danger is that the nation will 
not w'ake iij) in time to sa\e the 
('ahinet from llie jieril which it 
has ( hallenged in so heroical a 


< )li, fur .T blast nf llial iln'.ail Imrn 
( hi Fniiiaraliian t-i liuo lidiiir. 


Hut even when Roland sounded his mighty lilasts, 
Charl(‘s came loo lap; to save his |»;erless l*aiadin> 
from their fate at Roneesvalles. And unless the 
wliole of the |jarty of jirogre.ss, however divided 
into Iji)eral, Labour, Socialist, or Irish groups, 
hastiMi to sujijiorl the Covcnimenl with much 
more enlhiisia.sin tlian they have displayed since 
the (icneral Ideeiion, the audaeiuiis frontal attack 
wliicli Ministers .are delivering simultaneously on 
the two most strongly entrenched positions of 


the enoany will share the fate of Bullers attack 
nyion the Boer position at Colenso. Even if w^e 
rally all our forces, the. odds are heavily against 
us. Tor the dice are cogged and the stakes are 
always lost before tlie jilay begims as long as the 
House of Lords continues to dominate the situation, 
'/’hat, liowcver, is all iIk; moiv rL-ason wliy those who 
have urged the (iovernment on lo action should spare 
no efforl lo strengthen it now that it ha.s at their 
summons locked itself in death-grapple with its foes. 

'I he j)osiiion of tin; Cabinet is 

Close the Ranks: • '* ".;iv Lccome if 

its siif)])orters tail to realise the 
niagniiiule of the is.sues at stake, 
and if tluw allow any dillerenees on ]ioints of detail 
lo impair the /.eal with which they rally round their 
chiefs. 'The gntalesl danger lies in the frontal attack 
whic.h is iieing delivi.i\‘d on liu‘ Licensing ejuestion, 
not merely liecau.se ilit- foe is so Idrinidable, hut 
hccaiise the TemjUTancc jiarty i^ usually .so devoted 
to its own e\lvv;vne 'uleals \l\;u \t can seUlom be 
relied upon at a crisis like this. But for their 
defection in 1871 Mr. Clad^ione might have idaced 
the Licensing ijuesiion on a sound footing thirty 
years ago. d’here are symptoms that some of the 
M’emperance men are ihs|)o.sed lo jib and object 
iK'cause, in tlieir opinion, the time-limit is loo long or 
the prini i[)le ol lo(*a] option is not adeipiatcly recog¬ 
nised, or something rise is not exactly as they would 
have it 1 hey may lie right in tlieir criticisms, 
but tlu-ir action will be suicidal if they allow 
these divergences of opinion to stand in the way of 
their whole-hearted su|)j)orl of the .Ministerial pro¬ 
posals. For if tills I/u:ensing Bill shares the fate of 
Mr. Bruce’s in 1871, no Ministry will ever again 
attemin to deal heroically with tlit‘ liipior traffic. 
And as it is with Licensing so it is with Education. 
We may not like the I’aiiK'aiion Bill -it is adiiiillediv 
illogical. But it is probably the la.st altianjil that will 
ever be niadt; in serious canu‘sl to secure the adojitioe 
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oC the via media between Secular and Denominational 
education. The Opposition sees this and acts ac¬ 
cordingly. Woe be unto us and to our cause if we 
fail to respond to the summons of our leaders! If 
we do not stand together now we shall be lost. Nor 
shall we be able to find a place of repentance, though 
we seek for it with tears. 

The 

Financial 

Burden. 

It is not only 
with regard to 
Licensing and 
Education that 
Ministers have 
to appeal to tlie 
devotion of their 
followers. They 
are in straits also 
with regard to 
the defence of 
the Empire and 
the provision of 
Old Age Pen¬ 
sions. Ministers 
have just 
pledged them¬ 
selves anew to 
endeavour to 
discharge their 
admittedly heavy 
responsibilities 
to the natives of 
the Congo and 
the unfortunate 
people of Mace¬ 
donia. Any 
vigorous effort 
to make good 
Sir Edward 
Grey’s promises 
will involve a 
risk of war, and 
war can only 
be risked with 
impunity by a Power which has its fighting appara- 
, tus in fighting trim. But a section of the party, 
a section that is most clamorous for vigorous action 
against the Congo vampire and thc‘ Turkish nightmare, 
cynically objects to tlie e.\pendiiure necessary to ki ep 

^eets; ready, aye ready for action, 'i’hey say, and 
1 ^ rightly, that our national credit is as important an 


element in war as ironclads and submarines. But at the 
same time the same people insist upon impairing our 
credit by increasing our financial liabilities to the extent 
of many millions a year to provide Old Age Pensions, 
rhey are even manifesting a disposition to quarrel 
with the Government because it will not still more 
heavily pledge the resources of the country on this 

kind of expendi¬ 
ture. All this 
is surely the 
height of unrea¬ 
son. Ministers 
may have made 
a mistake cither 
as to the amount 
to be allotted to 
the Navy or as 
to the sum 
available for 
Old Age Pen¬ 
sions, but Libe¬ 
rals will not be 
j) laying the 
game if they 
leave them in 
the lurch at the 
supreme crisis of 
their fortunes. 
W e arc all free 
to criticise, and 
Ministers will be 
all the better 
for criticism, but 
1 ) e h i n d a n d 
atiove and be¬ 
neath all our 
^criticisms there 
should be a reso¬ 
lute determina¬ 
tion to back 
them up for all 
they arc worth, 
and as much 
more as is ne¬ 
cessary, to secure 
them deliverance an l victory. Otherwise the present 
brief period of 1 liberal ascendency will, like Oliver’s 
Protectorate, be followed l)y ihe long, inglorious re¬ 
action of the Restoration. Ahsitomm! 

riu‘ new lacensing Bill fixes the 
’ time-limit for existing licences at 
Is It Business ? years, and proposes to 

reduce the number of public-houses 



By pi ion of thvproprietors oj “ Puvch.**\ 


Measure for Measure. 

First Toi'EK (discussing Mr. Asquith's Licensinjs Bill): ** Does he want to stop our beer?" 
Second Toi'kk : “ Not likely. If he do, ow’^ 'e goin’ to get the money for o r old age |i«nsioiis 
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in England and Wales by one-third. The local 
licensing authorities are to prepare schemes for siilv 
mission to the County Licensing Commission for 
enforcing the reduction in their respective districts. 
The extinction of from 30,000 to 32,000 public-houses, 
or say on an average 100 in each constituency, is 
a heroic enterpri.se. ^ But is it business ? Ever 
since Lord Aberdare, in 1871, proposed to 
deal with this question, and burnt his fingers 
badly in the attempt, Parliament has .stood in 
reverent fear of the publican. It remains to be 
seen whether Boniface has lost his grip of the masters 
of our M.P.'s. It is to be feared that what with 
the Lords Spiritual and the landlords spirituous 
Liberal candidates will have to fight for their lives 



Sydney Bullctin,\ 

Temporary Embarrassment. 

UnclI': Sam: ** Juhii ’ John ! For the Lord’s sake, John, have 
you any siiare cash 'i ’* 

at the next Ceneral Election. I do not believe that 
there will be any serious attack upon the public-hou.se 
until the women get the vote. The male voter is too 
fond of his beer. The other provisions of this Bill 
are (i) Sunday closing (outside London) for twenty- 
one hours every Sunday ; (2) no traveller to be served 
who has not travelled six miles, instead of three; 
(3) all clubs to be liable to domiciliary visits at any 
time by police officers in plain clothes; (4) in the 
case of all new licences local veto can be exercised 
once by a bare majority, and, when exercised, the 
decision cannot be challenged for three years. 

^Ve published two months ago a 
Ppohibitlon map of the United States showing 

UnlM States. Prohibition areas. The ac¬ 

companying map is devoted solely 
to the Southern States, where, it will l)e .seen, Prohibi¬ 
tion is the rule lather than the exception. Already 



Saturday Kvening Fosf\ [Philadelphia 

Wet and Dry Map of the Southern States. 


While, Prohibition ; black, licen^icd-saloon ; shaded, modi¬ 
fied-licence territory, dispensaries, distilleries, etc., or territory 
which is partly wet and partly dry. 

not a few of the forty-six States in the Union are 
under Prohibition, and there are only eight in which 
restrictive liquor legislation has made no progress. 
'r\renty of the thirty-four legislatures last winter in 
Session passed restrictive laws. 

The House of Commons two 
Our Responsibilities years ago unanimously passed Mr. 
the Congo. Vivian's resolution in favour of 
bringing the question of arma¬ 
ments before the Hague Conference, and Sir Edward 
(irey assented thereto. But when Germany con¬ 
sented to let us discuss armaments at the Hague, 
the one thing our delegates did was to deprecate, 
avoid, and prevent any real discussion of armaments. 



Daily Chronicle.] 


The Red (Rubber) King. 
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■ Presumably they were acting on the instructions of 
Sir Edward Grey. Hence there is reason to rejoice 
' with trembling when we read that the House of 
Commons last month unanimously passed a strong 
resolution about the Congo, and that Sir Edward 
Grey assented thereto. Mr. Leif Jones’s resolution 
was strong enough and long enough to satisfy even 
Mr. Morel, and Sir Edward Grey’s response was as 
hearty as it was on the question of armaments. Sir 
Edward Grey said that he would wait till the end of 
May to see what the Belgian Parliament wo ^Id do about 
the Congo. If nothing was done, said Sir Edward— 

and the existing goveriiiiieiit of iht; Congo was unchaiigetl, tiien 
we must ])e ready lo deal willi questions that may arise oui of 
our treaty rights in our own way. The Congo State as it 
existed to-day had morally forfeited the right to international 
recognition. 

That is not exactly a declaration of war. But it 
would be so regarded by any Power which had armies 
and navies at its disposal to resent such menaces. It 
was the use of almost similar language that precipi¬ 
tated the Boer war. Leoj^old, however, is not 
Kruger. 

Sir Edward Grey is ready to act 
Our Responsibilities alone against the* Congo if he can 

the Macedonians, backers among the other 

signatories of the Congo Conven¬ 
tion. He is not willing to act alone against the 
Turks in order to fulfil our responsibilities to the 
wretched people of Macedonia. But he is willing 
and anxious to take the lead in urging the Concert of 
Europe to adopt collective action in inducing the 
Sultan to advance an immediate short step forward 
in Macedonian reforms on which all are agreed. 
He is prepared to go further and urge the 
Powers to agree to recommend the Sultan to place 
Macedonia under a Governor. As the first condition 
of the usefulness of such a (iovernor is that he should 
not be controlled from Constantinople, the chance of 
the success of such a recommendation is problem¬ 
atical. The Sultan, chuckling over Jhe dissensions 
which rage in the camp of the Infidel, will snap his 
fingers at their recommendations. The only hopeful 
sign is Count Metternich’s speech declaring the 
importance of effective measures of reform in Mace- 
. donia. If Germany would only hack up England 
and Russia in telling the Sultan that he must consent 
to Eastern-Roumelirfnise Macedonia, something might 
be done. Otherv\ i.sc not. 

The chief legislative event of last 
The month was the introduction of Mr. 

> Ifow BdueaUon Bill. McKenna’s new Education Bill. 

■ /j,. , % Its principle is simplicity itself. It 

back to the period before the Act of 1902 in for¬ 


bidding the payment of rates for the support of de¬ 
nominational schools, but it adds to this the refusal to 
allow denominational teaching by the teacher during 
school hours in any denominational school in what 
are known as single school districts. That is to say, 
when a Church school has been established in a 
country district, and there is no. other-school to which 
children can go, that school must henceforth become 
an undenominational school, and the only religious 
teaching to be given in that school must be that 
which is known as the gospel according to Cowper- 
Temi)le ; that is to say, Bible teaching without the 
use of formularies, according to the discretion of 
the teacher. All religious tests are to be abolished 
for teachers; but in the ex-denominational schools 
denominational teaching may be given by the clergy¬ 
man or anyone wlio is not a teacher before school 
hours, five days a week, and ad libitum on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 'Fhe only compensation which the 
denominationalists receive for the loss of their right 
to quarter themselves upon the rates is that in towns 
they may contract themselves out of the control of 
the local authorities, and the grant from the National 
Exchequer is raised to 47s. per head, or about 4s. 
to 6s. each. As the cost of educating the cliild varies 
from 60s. to 65s. there is a balance which must be made 
uf) by subscriptions. If the owners of any denomi¬ 
national school in a single district refuse to hand over 
their school buildings to the jjublic authority they can 
keep them, but no children can be compelled to attend 
such schools, and the local authority must provide 
another school of the Cowper-'J'emple pattern. The 
additional cost to the taxpayers is estimated at 
p{,],4co,ooo. 

'J'here will be a tremendous and 
The j)robably successftil attempt made 

Coming Struggle, to raise the annual subsidy from 

the Stale above the 47 .S. limit, 
and the cost of providing Cowper-'l'emple schools in 
single school districts where the denomination has 
refu.sed lo hand over their buildings will probably be 
greater than what is at present estimated. The Bill 
has given almost complete satisfaction to the Noncon¬ 
formists, partial satisfaction to the Catholics, and has 
roused the furious antagonism of the Anglicans, who are 
crying aloud to all the discontented to join them in a 
determined effort to wTeck the Bill. In the House of 
Commons they will probably fail, but the House of 
Lords can be relied upon to administer the coup de 
grace. From a logical point of view the Bill has not a 
leg to stand upon. No solution is logical other than 
that which confines the State solely to the giving of 
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secular education. Lord Hugh Cecil wittily said in 
a letter to the Times :— 

We llius Ikivc a lahh? of prceedencc. There is, first, thr 
primatial conscience of iht; undenominationalist, which is rale- 
worlhy ; there is, secoiiilly, the patrician conscience of the urban 
Roman or Anglican, which is tax-worthy ; there is, thirdly, the 
plebeian conscience of the rural Anglican, which is worth 
nothing, either out of taxes or rates. 

The argument in favour pf the Bill is that the (Church 
oT England parents do not really object to Cowjicr- 
Temple teaching, and that it would be very difficult 
to rally the country on a cry of the Catechism versus 
the Bible ; for that is practically what it comes to. 
If the Anglican laity were as zealous for the Catechism 
as the Nonconformi.sts are against it, the Bill would not 
have the slightest chance of success, for we should have 
Anglican passive resisters in place of Nonconformist 
passive resisters, and the last stage of the controversy 
would be worse than the first, 'fhe only deno- 
minationalists who are worth anything as a fighting 
force from that i)oint of view are the Roman 
Catholics, and in view of the fact that nearly all the 
Catholics are Irish, a?nd that we tax the Irish every 
year several millions in excess of what w^e are justly 
entitled to take from them, it has always sceim d to 
me reasonable and just that the entire cost of ihtr 
Catholic schools should be placed on the taxes. It 
would be a kind of restitution of our ill-gotten gains. 
It would also have the immense advantage of 
neutralising the liostility of a section of* the de- 
noininationalist army which is j^repared to face 
imprisonment in dcfeiu c of its conscientious .scruples. 

In 1885 an amendment of the 

No more **Fags** Criminal l.aw rendered a girl 
for Boys. under sixteen incapable of assent¬ 
ing to her own seduction. This 
year the Children’s ('harler proposes to make boys 
under sixteen legally incapable of buying a cigarette 
or of using loliacco in any form, or of smoking in any 
street or public place. If they do they are to be 
fined 5s. for the first offence and j os. for the second. 
There will now be added a new and fearful joy to the 
surreptitious smoking offags.'' It was high time 
that the law' interfered. livery medical authority 
agrees that the smoking of tobacco by children is 
physically deleterious. Mo.st civilised countries in¬ 
terdict it. We are following tardily in the wake 
of America and Japan. As the Bill which prohibits 
juvenile •smoking also abolishes the imprisonment 
of children, it is somewhat difficult to see w^hat penalty, 
beyond the confiscation of tobacco found ‘ on the 
person, could be enforced. Few delinquents can pay 
the 5s. fine. The tobacconist who supplies them 
may be fined and upwards. Hie prejudice 


against corporal punishment would probaldy [)revent 
the sim];le and summary infliction of a few strokes 
with a birch rod. That method of correction will 
soon be the exclusive privilege of the sons of the 
aristocracy. 

'rhe introduction of a Children's 
yjig Charter increasing the powders of 

Children’s Knlaht. the Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to •Children, establishing 
Children's Courts, and providing for the punishment 
of bal)y farmers, reminds us that the real author of 
the w hole of our modern legislation in favour of the 
child is still alive. Benjamin Waugh, the author of 
“ The Gaol Cradle, and \V"ho Rocks It,’' the original 
founder and mainspring of the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Children, is stricken in years 
and .shattered in health. He has not yet been con- 
.sidered worthy by the dispensers of honours of a 
knighthood, although no braver knight ever existed in 
the i)almiest days of chivalry. For the credit of the 
Oown and its advisers I hope that when the 
C'hildren’s Charter receives the Royal Assent it wdll 
be marked by the long overdue acknowledgment of 
the inestimable services which Benjamin Waugh has 
rendered to the children of the realm. 



By permission of the proprietors of*' Punch**] 

Saved for the State. 


Humanity : " Give ihe child to me.’ 
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The Scotch Small Holdings (jues- 
Small Holdings tion has been made the subject of 
Scotland. ^ game of cross-purposes between 
the Lords and the Commons. 
The J..ords have read a second time Lord Camper- 
down’s Bill extending the English Small Holdings 
Act to Scotland. The Government have guillotined 
through the House of Commons their last year’s 
Scotch Bill, which is basbd on Ulster custom, and places 
all Scottish agriculture under the control of five 
officials, all of whom may be lawyers, and all of 
whom are to be nominated by the Secretary for 
Scotland. It establishes dual owTiership minus free 
sale, and is said to he without a friend among any¬ 
one who knows anything of agriculture in Scotland. 
It is based upon an apparent distrust of local represen¬ 
tative institutions—a Scotch County Council is, it 
seems, predestined to be a landlord-ridden institution— 
and on what appears to a Southron to be an untenable 
assumption, that what is good for the Highland 
crofters must be good for the farm labourers of the 
Lowlands. 



P^ipgraph hy Rutsell anti Sons. '\ \ London. 


Ik The Widowed Queen Amalie of Portugal. 



New King of Portugal, Dom Manuel II. 


The world was shocked on the 

Assassination month by the news of 

, the as.sassination of the King and 

Lisbon. , y , 

Crown Priiu'e of Portugal in the 

streets of their capital. Opinion differs as to whether 
tin* Royalties fell as martyrs to the cause of honest 
government in a land honeycombed with corruption 
and inefficiency, or whether they suffered the fate 
of a tyrant who had susjiended a* Constitution and 
thrust Portugal under a dictatorship. Probably the 
King firmly believed the first hypothesis, anil a certain 
number of his subjects as firmly believe the second. 
Between the two versions there was an irreconcil¬ 
able antagonism which culminated in the a.ssassi- 
nation. Seldom has any crime been .so amply 
rewarded by the fruits of success. The dictatorship 
was abolished, the Constitution restored, amnesty was 
proclaimed for political offenders, the Dictator fled 
the country, and the assassins, by giving their lives in 
order to take the lives of the King and his heir, gained 
everything they desired. It is an uncomfortable pre¬ 
cedent. The great argument against assassination 
has hitherto been that it was worse than a failure 
from a political point of view. The assassins of 
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Alexander II. put back constitutional liberty in 
Russia for twenty years. The assassin of Mc¬ 
Kinley made Roosevelt President. Of the other 
assassins in the last twenty years, none achieved any 
political result beyond increasing the forces of re¬ 
action by making it worse for the party of the assassin. 
Now for the first time the assassin has been pre¬ 
eminently successful. 

'J'he moral, if .so it may be called, 

Attempt S[)eedily been taken to heart, 

and before the montli had run out 
the Shah. , , , 

an attempt was made to l)low ii|) 

the Shah of Persia as he was driving through the 

streets of his capital. The boinl)s exploclt‘d with 

fatal effect, but their victims were innocent horses 

and bystanders. The Shah himself esca])ed unhurt. 



Bombs in the Way. 

Persia looms large now in the political ririminit'iii nwing to the Anglo- 
Ruasian Agrceiuent. Persian news, which formerly ii>ed h’ l»e of a meagre 
character, is now flashed plentifully across the wires all the world over, and 
the political icmpcrature of the country is keenly watched. 

Nim/i I'Hm h.—M. 3. J ■ Hombay 

. [ A pKOI’HF.’riC I 

From this it is evident the le.sson of I.ishon has not 
been properly taken to heart in I eheran. That 
lesson, is that whoever wishes to kill a monarch must 
first of all give up all idea of saving his own life. 
Bomb-throwers always hope to escape. T he really 
dangerous assassin is the man who is willing to give 
a life for a life. 


The Pres.s Inst month lias ntiracted 
the attention of tlu: heads of the 
oldest institutions in the world — 
the Pope of Rome and the Chinese 
CJovernment. When the Confucian and tlui Catholic 
do agree their agreement is wonderful. The Chinese 
Government legislates and the Pope olijurgates, but 
both arc moved by th(^ same impulse, an instinctive 
sfinse of the need of restraining the licen.se of the 
Press. The Chinese new law makes it an offence 
recklessly to critici.se the Government, to publish 
State secrets, or articles endangering peace and 
morals. Also, it is laid down that every editor must 
he a Chinaman. 'Phe Po^ie, not having power to 
legislate, swears at large, and as befits the Head 
of the Church whose rejiresentative cursed the 
Jackdaw of Rheims, he rises to the occasion. 

riting to the Presidents of the Catholic Press Asso¬ 
ciation in Hungary, Pius X. declares that “ the 
depraved Press is the jioisoned and damnable source 
of the spreading evil of our time. The Press,” he goes 
on to say, “ incites and augments hostility towards 
rt^ligion, engenders and spreads damnable morals, 
awakens hatred and unbridled passions among 
citizens, and daily publishes abroad everything cal¬ 
culated to ruin the soul and spirit of man.” That is 
a tolerably comprehensive anathema. But what is the 
Roman ('hurch doing to improve matters? If the 
}*ope knew his business, and his congregations were 
up to date, they would organise the best news service 
in the world, and organise and equip a newspaper 
agency which would enable every parish to have its 
own news-sheet. Where’s the money to come from P 
IPs not money that’s wanted, it’s brains and common 
sen.se. If these were forthcoming, the suppression of a 
few useless ecclesiastical functionaries would supply the. 
cash. If Harmsworth were elected I*ope he would 
make the Papal Press a source of revenue. 

The success of the Anglo-German 
Foiiowiriflp editorial interchange of visits has 
Good Precedent, l^d to a proposal to invite the 
journalists of the Empire to 
London. It is a capital suggestion, especially if 
some of the leading native editors of the vernacular 
Press in India are included in the invitation. Lord 
Burnham is the President. How is it the Walters 
never take the place everyone would gladly assign 
them in such functions ? Lord Northcliffe is “ in ” this 
time, although he would have nothing to do with the 
German visit. The circular inviting British journalists 
to join the committee says :— 

Some of our sister nations—notably Canada—have recenily 


The Press, 
the Pope, 
and 

the Chinese. 
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j)laycd llic host to several ori^anisnl bodies of MnHish iournalisls, 
who have in every case come back with a wealm of knowledge 
which has proveil of Ihe utmost value in the way of mutual 
untierstanding. 

It would, liierefore, be an appropriate act for us of the Mother 
Country to organi.se a great greeting in the shape of an Imperial 
Press Conference, when we couid make some return for 
that hospitality, and in the discussion of our common interests 
learn to know^ each other better. 

j'here has been much idle non- 
The Hare sense talked last month by many 

the Tortoise. people with whom I am 

, usually in accord, as to the possi¬ 

bility of naval reductions without any preliminary agree¬ 
ment for the maintenance of that naval supremacy 
which Cobden, Morley, and Gladstone all recognised 
as the indispensable basis of our national exi.stence. 
The chatter has not only been idle, it has been honey¬ 
combed with insincerity. In one breath we are told 
that there is no need for maintaining our naval 
supremacy, because it is wrong to rely upon physical 
force, and in the next we are told that we arc three 
and four times as strong as Germany, so why 
need we trouble about new construction ? If we 
can dispense with physical force, let us abolish the 
Navy altogether and save ^32,000,000 at one stroke. 
If we must rely upon it, then the question of what we 
spend obviously depends upon the expenditure of 
our possible enemies. If we are three and four times 
as strong as Germany now, why denounce me as a 
panic-monger when I proclaim that we ought to 
be content if that relative supremacy is cut down to 
two to one ? The fact is very simple. The hare has 
got sufficient lead of the tortoise to-day, but the 
tortoi.se is bucking up, and if the hare does not wake 
up and put its best foot foremost very soon it will be 
too late. Dreadnoughts cannot he improvised. 1 
make no complaint as to the hare*s decision to take 
another years nap, for I how to the decision 
of the Admiralty with loyal obedience. The 
danger is that our prolonged snooze will encourage 
the tortoise to put on an extra spurt, ami the hare will 
have to sprint with a vengeance, when it does wake 
up. 

The question as to what .should 

What should be relative strength of Ger- 

Relative Position ? many and of Great Ilritain has 
at present been fixed l)y a go-as- 
you-please competition at one to three, or even four. 
This is not excessive, having regard to (i) the extent 
of the coast-line of the British Empire; (2) that we 
are fed from oversea; ^3) that we have no army to 
|{>eak,^of. But having every desire to meet the 
(^rinans half-way, I have always recognised that we 


ought to agree to reduce our relative superiority from 
three or four to one, to two to one. 'Die Germans, 
however, are understood to desire to reduce it still 
further. Instead of having a navy half as strong as 
ours, they intend to make it three-quarters ; that is 
to say, We .say: “You are now 33 to our 100; 
you may come u]) to fifty, and we shall not object.'* 
They Say, “Nay, but we shall come up to seventy- 
five." To w^hich we reply, “ 'Fhat shali never be.” 
The demands ii|K)n our Navy on all the Seven Seas 
are so great, we cannot afford to trade on so narrow 
a margin of superiority. If Germany does not 
recognise the justice of that claim—and I have never 
met a German who did not admit it was absolutely 
indispensable for us—then wlien the Germans begin 
to climb up over the fifty we must no/er^s volcns 
increase our hundred in strict j)roponion of two to 
one. No proposition can be more olivious, more 
simple, more mathematically sound than this. Yet, 
for putting it forward clearly and without a single 
provocative or inflaming word, 1 Ivive been abused 
as a Jingo and an alarmist by old friends who ought 
to be thoroughly ashamed of themselves. 

The hare has decided, after taking 
Marking Time delilierate look at the tortoise, 
the Navy. fbat he can safely take another 
nap. In other words, the Govern¬ 
ment has decided to postpone the disagreeable duty 
of replying to the challenge of the German naval 
programme till next year. Meanwhile, the automatic 
increase of the Navy ICstimales for the twelve months 
is ^ 900,000. They now stand at ;;{?32,319,500. If 
only the standstill proposition of the '1 sar had l)een 
accepted by all the J^owers at the Hague in 1899, our 
navy would only have cost us this year ^28,386,000. 
Unfortunately other counsels prevailecl Competition 
was preferred to agreement, with the result that 
we are all, relatively sj)eaking, as strong as we 
were then, and all the poorer by hundreds of 
millions. 'J'he same miserable ])roce.ss • is to go 
on indefinitely until all the l^jvvers agree that 
beggar-my-neighbour is not exactly the game 
in which mankind should waste its resources. 
We say all the Powers, because so long as any one 
of the Powers of the first magnitude persists in forging 
ahead the others must follow .suit. Bankruptcy and 
revolution and the abyss lie in front. But until we 
all agree to cry halt, it is each for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. And the devil is getting 
pretty close up to the laggard now. 'I'he Russian 
Government, impregnable on land, is only vulnerable 
when she ventures upon the s^a. The Japanese 
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What Will It Cost ? 


destroyed her navy, and so closed that chink in 
Russian del’ence. Jlut so potent is the obsession of 
armaments that the Russian Government was said to 
insist upon spending ;^2oo,000,000 in creating a great 
but second-class navy which would only be a mouthful 
for a first-class navy, and this at a time when progress 
—educational, social, agrarian —is at a standstill 

for want of cash. Happily the rumour is semi-officially 
denied. Only ;^3,ooo,ooo a year will bo spent on 
rebuilding the Russian fleet. 

'J’he Naval Estimates now stand 
at ;.^32.3‘9.500: as originally 
proposed by the Admiralty in 

November last year they were, 
roughly speaking, ;;!^33,5oo,ooo. The Cabinet by a 
majority decided they must be reduced to the figure 
of 1907. When Lord Tweedmouth said he must 
resign, the Cabinet decided to adjourn the (lueslion 
till February. In the meantime the C rmaM naval 
programme came out, and the opposition to an 
increased vote collapsed, but as a comproiijise llu: 
increase was cut down from two millions 10 a little 

t 

more than a million and a quarter. 'J’hen tli. Mas- 
singhani mutiny was organised, and for a time it 
seemed as if the Estimales would be put bat.k to 
their old figure. Sir Henry ('ampbelbnapnerman, 
however, sup|>rt:ssed the mutin>, but at the })rice of 
another s(iueeze, this time of ^400,000, and llu^ 
Estimates were finally fixed at 

not concerned with these alternaU; rounds, in which 
victory inclines now to the bulls and then to the bears 
of the Cabinet. What concerns us is the response to 
the Cierman challenge. That response has l)een pc)St- 
poned till next year. Before next year let us hof>e 
that Berlin and London may have agreed as to a truce, 
if not to a [)eace, in this war of shiphiiilding. But if 
no such arrangefiient is arrived at, next year’s Esti¬ 
mates must contain provision for construction which 
will maintain our lead in capital ships of the line at 


the double German standard. 

The question is not one for 
What is passion or rhetoric', ^^’c must 

Exact Position ? frankly in tlie face 

with the cold, scientific obser¬ 
vation of an engineer, 'riierc are two matters to be 
decided. Is it true, or is it not, tliat for deciding the 
Trafalgars of the future it is practically only the 
Dreadnoughts and similar monsters that will count ? 
These vessels, completely armoured with heavy guns, 
are practically the ships of the line, the capital ships, 
the first-raters, by which the decisive naval battle of 
the future will be fought. That, at least, is undoubt¬ 
edly the opinion of the best naval authorities all 


over the world. If so, what is our rela¬ 
tive position to Germany in these decisive 
factors of naval power? To-day we are all right, 
and to-morrow. But if the present rate of naval 
construction goes on unchanged, in the year 1918, 
instead of having a two-to-one superiority we shall 
only be one solitary ship ahead. "J'he two-Power 
standard will have disappeared, and the Trafalgar of 
the future wdll be lost in advance. 'Phis is not a 
tolerable state of things for Great Britain. The 
British taxpayer may groan, but the British tax¬ 
payer will pay w^hatever may be needed to keep 
two British capital ships afloat to the CJerman one, 
for he knows that it is the indispensable condition 
of his maintaining the sovereignty of the sea, on 
which he relies for his daily bread. 

Judging from the admirable speech 
Hope made by the German Ambassador, 

for the Future. Count von Metternich, at the 
London Chamber of Commerce, 
there is every reason to ho})e that the miente l)etween 
(iermany and Great Britain may improve so much as 
to render some arrangement possible. Specially 
gratifying was Count Mcttcrnicli’s declaration in 
favour of reforms in Macedonia. Hitherto the 
Germans have never taken much initiative in any 
work for ameliorating the condition of the races in 
the Balkan Peninsula. 'Lhey are always too appre¬ 
hensive of bringing about a convulsion in which the 
interests of Austria would suffer. If there is a dis¬ 
position on their part to change front on this question, 
they may be ecjually ready to meet us on the 
question of the Navy. 

1 am delighted to see that a 
Anglo-German scheme in which I promised to 
Friendship. co-opcrate last year is taking 
practical shape for the publi¬ 
cation in (Germany, Britain and America of 
books in which the best writers of each country 
describe the • best that is in each country, for 
publication and circulation in the language of the 
other country. Britons would write of the British 
and Germans of the German Empire, and the 
copy of the Britons w^ould be published in cheap 
w^ell illustrated books in Germany, and the copy of 
the Germans in ditto ditto in Britain and America. 
The scheme also includes the gratuitous supply of 
these descriptive works on foreign countries to 
all male and female teachers through local com¬ 
mittees in Britain, America, and Germany. This is 
educational peace work of the best kind, and I am 
delighted to find that it has the support of the German 
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editors who were our honoured guests two years ago. 
Note in this connection that Mr. Fairbairns, the TiOndon 
publisher, has projected a scheme for publishing 
“ The Nations ” series of sixpenny illustrated character 
sketches of the nations of the world, displaying them 
as they look to themselves at their best. The series 
will begin with France, and will appear at or about 
the opening of the Franco-British Exhibition. The 
price will be sixpence net. 1 have undertaken to 
write the French character sketch. 

The American Congress has cut 
The down the proposed programme of 

U.S. Navy. naval construction by nearly one 
half. Instead of building four 
Dreadnoughts they will only supply funds for building 
two. It is doubtful wrhether they would even build 
two if it were clearly understood once for all that 
Great Britain refuses to recognise the American 
Republic as a possible enemy, no matter what com¬ 
plications may arise out of the Japanese question. 
We are not going to fight the United States for the 
‘ sake of twenty Japans. I do not believe that the 
contingency is likely to arise; but if it did, treaty or 
"no treaty, we are not going to be dragged into a civil 
war with our kith and kin in the United States. 

The American Fleet has made 
a very successful circuit of the 
Australia. South American continent. But 
the most remarkable episode con¬ 
nected w4th it has been the invitation extended to 
the American Fleet to visit Austra- 


Ameiiea 

and 

Australia. 


'rhe announcement that the Sultan 
Railway granted an irade to the 

Reconnaissance Austro-Hungarian Government to 
the B^^kans survey the route for a railway 
through the Sanjak of Novi- 
Bazar, linking up the Austrian railways in Bosnia 
with the line from Mitrovitzatto Salonica, has made 
an immense commotion in the Near East. Baron 
Aehrenthal announced that this was part of a scheme 
of railways for constructing three which, when com¬ 
plete, would link Cattaro with Montenegro, and also 
enable the mails to Egypt to pass vih Vienna and 
Athens. Everyone has lieen asking ever since 
why Baron Aehrenthal made such a move, and why 
he made it Just now. He is not an anti-Russian. 
He is a friend of M. Isvoltzky. But his declara¬ 
tion lias been accepted by the Russian Press as a 
defiance and a challenge, 'fhey declare that Russia 
will now push forward her scheme for building a 
railw’ay from the Danube to the Adriatic vih Nisch 
and Mitrovitza. They further assert that the Austro- 
Russian understanding is at an end, and that the 
railway reconnaissance is the first stage in the Austro- 
German |>)lic\’ of Drang nach Oskn to l)e jmrsued 
by llie ))ermanent division and conquest of the Balkan 
Slavs. It is much to be regretted that such a move 
should have lieen made just now, w'hen it is more 
than evt r necessary that all the Powers should stand 
together in favour of Macedonian reform. The 
British Foreign Office, which is usually accused of 


lia. This is the first outward and 
visible sign of a disposition on the 
part of tlie Australians to lean for 
support upon the Republican, rather 
than upon the Imperial, section of 
the race to w'hich they belong, 
i liis qiay have no ultimate political 
significance ; on the other hand, the 
invitation to the American Fleet 
may be a w’atershed of empire. 
I he Australians are not altogether 
wrong in thinking that they will 
find the Americans much more 
sympathetic with their anti-Japanese 
views than people in the old 
country, to whom the Yellow Peril 
is by no means as vividly present 
J as it is to ihe dwellers on the 
ahoi^^of the Pacific Slope. 



Scene of the Military Operations on the Indian Frontier. 






f'hoio^ra/^hx from fftr " T.t'iuirt '*^ 


The famous Khyber Pass and Ali Musjid Fort. Lundi Kotal lies beyond the hills behind the Fort 

THE INDIAN FRONTIER EXPEDITION: LANDMARKS BY THE WAY. 
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acting as the marplot who stirs up strife in the Near 
East, is innocent this time. 

The Zakka Khels, a tribe on the 
North-Western frontier of India, 
Indian Frontiep. having become an intolerable 
nuisance to their neighbours by 
their constant forays and raids, have this month 
engaged the attention of the police. In India, when 
border robbers require to be taught to keep their 
hands from picking and stealing, the police wear 
military uniform and use rilles and quick-firing guns 
instead of truncheons. The police opertit ion is called 
a military expedition, and the newspapers, always on 
the prowl for the killing of men, magnify it into the 
dimensions of a war. It is at least a welcome 


illustration of the absence of any real wars that 
newspaper men should be put to such straits for 
“ bluggy ” copy. 

The House of Commons at long 

last has been permitted to express 

Woman Sufft>afi:e. ’ c’ ir 

Its opinion on tVonian s Suffrage. 

On the 28th of P'ebruary Mr. 
Stanger’s Bill, admitting women to the rights of 
citizenship on the same terms as men, was carried, 
after an afternoon’s debate, by 267 ayes to 92 noes. 
The Unionists took little part in the division. Mr. 
Asquith and Captain Sinclair and Mr. Lewis Har- 
court voted against the Hill, together with both the 
law oflficers. On the other hand, Sir I'Mward Grey, 
Mr. Haldane, Mr. Morley, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. H. 
Gladstone and Mr. Burns all voted for it. It is to 
be hoped that the 92 who voted no ” vrill refuse to 
allow any women to helf) them in their elections. 
Canvassing is much more “unladylike” than voting, 


womanliness to fill in a ballot paper than it is to 
address public meetings. But of course the noble 
92 will do no such thing. They are probably more 
or less of the opinion of the African savage, whose 
conception of the relation of the sexes is that his 
wife should hoe and do all the hard work while he 
stays at home and smokes his pipe. 

The conduct of the Metropolitan 

magistrate and the Home Office 
Woman Suffering. .^1 j ^ r 

with regard to the prosecution of 

Mrs. Pankhurst and her gallant 
comrades last month is not likely to commend the 
administration of “male” justice. Mrs. Pankhurst 
was prosecuted on a charge—which the magistrate 
refused to .state to her of riot and resisting the 
police. There was no evidence of actual riot, and so 
far from resisting the police, Mrs. Pankhurst obeyed 
them implicitly. What she intended to do was to 
proceed to Parliament, accompanied by twelve others, 
to present a petition in order to qualify for prosecu¬ 
tion under an Act of Parliament of the Stuarts’ 
times. What happened was that Mrs. Pankhurst 
was arrested as .soo;i as she left Caxton Hall, and 
carried off to the police station. The question 
naturally arises, If the ladies bad been represented 
by counsel, would they have bcim convicted? or if 
that had been determined upon in any case, would 
not the conviction have been (piashed on apjxial ? 
But the Suffragettes have hitherto disdained the use 
of the legal arm. Possibly they wished to show to 
what lengths chivalrous man would go the moment he 
got thoroughly “put out.” If so the demonstration 
is there. Add also that trealitig these political 
jjrisoners as first-class misdemeanants is unheard of : 


and it is less demoralising to old-fashioned ideas of they are all treated as ordinary criminal convicts. 


Character Sketch. 


WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 

The Experience of Experts in the Art of Living. 

• (Contimied from our last issue,) 

% 

W E published in Fel)ruary the first part of a symposium of opinions on the above subject. The 
article attracted widespread notice and interest, and we now publish other replies, equally interesting, 
to the circular of inquiry which was sent out, leading off with the experience of General Booth, 
whose letter reached us too late to be printed with the replies of other long-lived notables. 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH. Born 1829. 

General Booth is the most vigorous and mobih* of 
all our old men. He seems to ha\e an ine\hau.stible 
fund of nervous energy. Possibly he n'cuperates by 
travel. There is grt:al virtue in consiant change of 

air. 'This is 
said to be one 
ren^-on why the 
great carnivora 
are nealthier in 
iravelling men- 
.’gerif's than in 
the Zoological 
Gardens, be¬ 
cause they arc 
continually on 
the move. So 
General llooth's 
per])etiial loco¬ 
motion may 
the secret of 
his perennial 
energy. He 
has rc^diK. ed the 
art of eating 
n ol li i n g, or 
next to nothing, 
to [)erfeetion. 
He was not 
always so ab¬ 
stemious, for 1 
can reiiieml)er 
the time when he used to say, with a sigh, as he 
passed up his cup to be lilk*(l for the sixteenth or 
twentieth time, “ 1 have been .savc'd from drink and 



PhMo^mph i*y\ 1 ^*- Mifis. 

General Booth. 


saved from tol)acco, hut 1 have not lieen saved from 
tea.” 'This inordinate desire for tea, in which, by the 
way, he resembles Dr. Johnson, does not seem to 
have had any deleterious eflecl upon his constitution. 
General Bootli’s addn^ss is Hadley, Herts, Imt he is 
seldom at home, being usually in a motor-car, t‘xpre.ss 
train, or on a |)latform in one ol tlie tour quarters of 
the world no one can say which, at any given 
moment. He has no amusements, save an indulg¬ 


ence in humour, to which he is very prone, even in 
his most solemn discourses. 

(1) Food .—I have no rule of diet to lay down for 
other people. I simply recommend one and all to 
discover the most nourishing kind of food they can 
digest, and to take no more of that than is necessary 
to keep up the health, strength and vigour of the system. 
For myself, 1 have taken neither fish, flesh, nor fowl 
for some ) ears gone by, my diet consisting of bread, 
butter, grain, cheese, vegetables, with occa.sionally a 
little fruit. 

(2) Drink .—I take tea in combination with hot 
milk, and wlien thirsty a little plain aerated water. I 
take no intoxicants or fancy drinks. 

(3) Smoking. neither smoke, take tobacco, nor 
any other opiate or pick-me-u[) in any form. I find 
my (omfort and stimulation in the conscious favour 
of (lod and the joy of doing good. May I not hope 
that the reader of this does the same ? 



MR. THOMAS HARDY. Born 1840. 

idr. (Jeorge Meredith is facile princeps among the 
oldest of our living English novelists ; but next to him 
comes 'Thomas Hardy. He, like Mr. Meredith, is a 
poet as well as novelist, and a philosopher to boot. 
Mr. Hardy is now in his sixty-eighth year, a Dorset¬ 
shire man who was destined at first to be an archi¬ 
tect, but his natural bent soon asserted itself, and 
for many years he has been recognised as one of 
the greatest of the novelists of the last (juarter of 
the nineteenth centu^3^ In the twentieth century 
Mr. Hardy has published nothing but poetry. He 
lives at Max Gate, Dorsetshire, and his chief recrea 
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tions are cycling and architecture. His advice is 
brief:— 

(1) Food .—Not to take much animal food. 

(2) Drink .—To take very little alcohol. 

(3) Smoking .— To abstain altogether. 




LORD RAYLEIGH. Born 1842. 

The famous physicist, whose name is most lamiliarly 
known to the public as one of the discoverers of 
argon, is as sparing in his communication as in his 
diet. The following is his return :— 

(1) Food .—I use less animal food than many. 

(2) Drink .—Very little alcohol as a regular thing. 
Appreciate tea. 

(3) Smoking ,—I never smoke. 



SIR LUKE FILDES. Bom 1844 - 

Sir Luke Fildes is one of the elder Academicians, 
and one of the few Academicians to whom we applied 
for information on this subject. As the painter of the 
State portraits of the King and fHieen he may be 

regarded as the 
State painter of 
the Edwardian 
era. He is, 
however, better 
known to the 
world at large 
by his famous 
picture “ The 
Doctor.’’ He 
lives at i j , 
Mel bury Road, 
^ ensington, 
W., but he also 
has a house 
down in the 
Isle of Thanel. 

(j) Food.- 
My advice is 
to keep to a 
very simple, 
rttstriclcd and 
regular diet. 

Pkiitosraphhy\ lE.ii.Milh 'The nearer it 

Sir Luke Fildes. ai)proaches to 



what is reasonably necessary, and limited to that, 
the better. Anything beyond that is more likely to 
be harmful than not. It would be as well to be medi¬ 
cally advised as to what is “ reasonably necessary ” 
and “ needful,” what to select, and the approximate 
quantities to eat. These matters would be deter¬ 
mined by the habits, occupation, physique, age, etc., 
of the individual. This may be regarded as counsel 
of perfection that will not be much appreciated. 
Most people can and will eat any (given) quantity. 

(2) Drink .—1 am in practice extremely moderate 
-at least, I think so. I rarely take any “stimulant” 

before dinner, and at dinner usually a light German 
wine or whisky and water. Other wines I very 
seldom take; they arc limited to festive occasions. 

(3) Smoking. — I smoke during holiday time, 
perhaps, a good deal, but scarcely at all while at 
work. I probably woubl if I could. I cannot trace 
any ill effects from either smoking or drinking. I 
have never tested the question. 



DR. W. G. GRACE. Bom 1848. 

W. G. (t., the cricketer of the last half century, is 
now sixty years of age. He lives at St. Andrews, 7, 
Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham. He amuses himself 
will; l>eagling when he is not playing cricket. He is 
a doctor, and the son of a doctor, and practised as a 
medical man in Bristol until 1S90. His experiences 
are not (juite so copious as the advice of the old 
couplet- , 

“ Joy, and temperancr, and repose. 

Slam the door in the doctor s nose.” 

(1) Food .—Eat in moderation. 

(2) Drink. —Ditto. 

(3) Smoking. ~]y\t{o. I do not smoke, so cannot 
give my own experience on that. 

We may bracket with M r. Grace the equally con¬ 
cise statement from Mr. H. G. Well.s, who say.s that 
his own ex|x;ricnce has taught liim to abstain from no 
})articular thing, but to he temperate in all. Mr. 
Wells lives at Spade House, Sandgate, Kent. 
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MR. BENJAMIN KIDD. Eorn 1858. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd is a philosopher whose 
dietetic rules have not yet been subjected to 

the severe test 
of old age. He 
writes :— 
“Conclusions 
about food and 
drink founded 
on the experi¬ 
ences of brain- 
workers may 
possibly be 
mislead- 
ing. A high 
quality of in¬ 
tellectual work 
is probably 
often p r o - 
duci'd under 
unhealthy con¬ 
ditions. I have 
found that 
mental fatigue 
unduly pro¬ 
longed leads 
at a certain point to a clearing of the min 1, 
a flow of ideas, and the production of work 
often equal to one’s best. 'Fhe possible explanation 
is that the toxins formed in the system at this stage 
themselves act as brain stimulants, wdiich would 
mean that a serious price had to be paid afterwards. 
This may be the reason w'hy good work is often 
produced late at night.” 

(1) Foo(/, — \ have found well-cooked lean meat 
the most easily digested food, and that on which it 
has been possible to do continuously the best 
intellectual work. I cannot do good work on much 
starchy food. VA-y spare eating is, in my case, 
essential to the clear working of the mind, 

(2) Drink - ~\ rarely take alcohol. I cannot do 
good work after it. It is not the immediate eft'ecis, 
but the after results which seem to depress the brain 
power. 

(3) Smoking .— I rarely smoke. 



Photog;raph hy] [( 7 . Pickt'tt, I'onhriUgt'. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd. 



CiytAA t/iA. 



PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE. Born 1846. 

Professor Sayce has been Professor of Assyriology 
at Oxford University since 1891. He is the author 
of a great number of books on Assyriology, Baby¬ 


lonian Literature, the Hittites, the Egypt of the 
Hebrews, and related subjects. He was Hibhcrt 
Lecturer in 1887, and Gilford Lecturer from 1900 to 
J902. He has led a studious life, and is very nearly 
a vegetarian. His advice in relation to 

(1) Food is to eat little and regularly what nature 
fancies, reserving the heaviest meal of the day to the 
time w'hen the work of the day is over. Personally I 
do not care for “ flesh-meat,” and eat but little of it. 

(2) Drink .—Light French or German wines in 
strict moderation. I prefer coffee to tea for break¬ 
fast, and dislike strong tea. 

(3) Smoking .—1 have never smoked. 


0. H. 



SIR EDWIN RAY LANKESTER. 80011847. 

'l o Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, as a man of science, 
the iiKjuiry appeals as not only interesting, but valu¬ 
able, and he has been good enough to fill in his return 
with some con¬ 
siderable detail. 

Sir Ray Lan¬ 
kester is well 
knowm as the 
Director of the 
Natural History 
Departments of 
the British Mu¬ 
seum ; he was 
President of the 
British Associa¬ 
tion at York, 
iqo6, and there 
are few natur¬ 
alists who are 
better known, 
whether at home 
or abroad. His 
chief recreation 
is golf, and his 
present address * 
is 29, Thurloe 
Place, South 
Kensington. 

“ 1 do not think,” he says, “ that these three ques¬ 
tions can be considered apart from a statement of (i) 
the amount of sleep, (2) the amount and kind of work, 
(3) the amount and kind of exercise, (4) the amount 
and kind of recreation, (5) the amount of pure air and 
sunlight, as opposed to closed-room air and darkness, 
which the individual, questioned has accustomed him¬ 
self to, or is in the habit of allowing iiimself. Per- 



Pnoiograph ky] [.f. JFf. MiiU. 

Sir Ray Lankester. 
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sonally I find, as a man of sixty accustomed till ten 
years ago to give every afternoon to open-air exercise, 
that one cannot have too much pure air and sunshine, 
but that great determination should be used to avoid 
excess in everything else. In exercise the equivalent 
of an eight-mile walk is the limit, and not less than a 
six-mile walk should be taken four days a week. Too 
much and too little are both injurious, even dan¬ 
gerous (especially to the* bean). So, too, as to mental 
work and recreation, and as to sleep—beware of too 
little and also of too much.” 

(1) Food .—A man of sixty (and perliaps much 
younger men too) should eat little or no butcher’s 
meat. Chittenden’s diet (fish, sweets, eggs, cheese, 
milk, bread, butter, beans, a little meat of bird or 
beast, equal in quantity to one cutlet of mutton) is 
what I aim at myself, but I also take sour milk twice 
a day, prepared with Metschnikoffs laclo-bacilline. 

(2) Drink .— 1 allow myself the equivalent of a pijit 
of weak claret (taken with twice its bulk of water) a 
day; very light ale may replace it, but no distilled 
spirit should be taken as diet under any circumstances 
by anyone, and a single glass of champagne or jxirt 
only on special festivals. Alcohol is, in my case, an 
absolute hindrance to literary work. Even in small 
quantities its stimulating action is followed by a 
reaction of heart-fatigue and acute depression. 

(3) Smoking.—Wcxtiix perhaps avoided, but I find 

six small Turkish cigarettes in the day and one good 
cigar after dinner not obviously harmful, and very 
agreeable. ^ 



MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES. Born 1851. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the well-known dramatist, 
is the son of a farmer, and he has kept up his health 
by riding and cycling. He has nothing very distinc¬ 
tive to say, excepting that he gave up*smoking twenty 
years ago. His address is 37, Hornton Street, Ken¬ 
sington. 

Food and Drink. —Meat, fruit, and wine* havc^ been 
the main articles of my diet for the last twenty years ; 
but whether these have been beneficial, or whether a 
large amount of exercise has counteracted their evil 
effects, I cannot say. 

S/moking .—I gave up smoking about twenty years 



MR. GEORGE R. SIMS. Born 1847. 

Mr. G. R. Sims used at one time to be known as 
“ Dagonet ” in the Fr/eree^ and he still presides to 
some extent over the fortunes of that entertaining 
w^eekly. His 
letter is ex 
tremely interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Sims 
has done a vast 
amount of liard 
journalistic work. 

His last task was 
to write “ The 
Black Stain ” for 
the Tribune^ 
which has since 
been r e p u b- 
lished, and in 
which he pleads 
the cause, as he 
has pleaded 
many other 
causes, of the 
poor outcast and 
forlorn. Mr. 

Sims is a kind of 
latter-day politi¬ 
cal 1 )ickens, and 
his innumerable 
readers will re¬ 
gret to hear that he is “ nearly always out of sorts.” 
He speaks about bis “ persistently sedentary habits,” 
but as his favourite amusements are battledore and 
shuttlecock, bulldogs and trotling-ponies, he would 
seem to be sedentary in moderation. 

12, Clarence Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—I cannot give advice. One 
man’s poison is another man’s meat. But I am vrill- 
ing to give you my own experience. 

1 make two meals a day : breakfast at 9.30, fish, 
eggs, cocoa and an ajiple; dinrter at 2 o’clock, 
fish occasionally, joint or [)Oultry always, two, and 
sometimes three, vegei;ibles, and a pudding, my 
favourites being a suet pudding or an apple turnover. 
I avoid soups, beef and veal, and cheese and salads, 
because they cause me discomfort. I only eat roast 
pork when I have the rest of the day “ off.” I take 
a light supper about midnight. It is generally a small 
piece of cold fried fish, a baked Spanish onion, or a 
basin of cornflour. I drink cocoa in the morning 
and tea in the evening. With my midday meal I do 
not want a drink at all. I do not know the feeling 
of thirst. 

T begin to smoke directly I get up, and I go on 
smoking until I go to bed at night. 

I work in the morning from 10 to 2 o’clock, and 
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Mr. G. R. Sims;. 
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I go out in the afternoon because I find it difficult to 
work after eating meat. 1 begin work again at 
6 o clock, and, as a rule, continue until midnight on 
week-days. On Sundays I only work in the evc*ning. 

1 have tried to smoke less, but up to the present I 
have found it very difficult to do anything without a 
pipe or a cigar. J never smoke cigarettes. 

This plan of life has so far suited me that I have 
been able to do with only one day’s holiday during 
the last twelve months, and though from a persistent 
sedentary life I am always out of sorts, 1 have never 
had to knock off work for a smgle day, except the 
day I took the holiday. 

Sincerely yours, 



MR. EDMUND GOSSE. Born 1849. 

Mr. Gosse is the Librarian of the House of Lords, 
a well-known critic and man of letters ile is the 

autfior of the 
famous chapter 
torn from tlic 
pages of the 
book of lile, 
entitled “ Father 
and Son,” pre¬ 
sented last year 
to an interested 
and sympathetic 
public. M r. 
Gosse was 
brought up in 
the slraite.st sect 
of the Jd\ mouth 
brethren, from 
whose ironbound 
folds he was 
rescued by the 
subtle and per¬ 
suasive influence 
of Matthew Arn¬ 
old. The state¬ 



Phtiiograph /y} f/T. /V. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

the mellowness of middle age and 
the falsehood of extremes. 


ment wliich he 
has sent me is 
characteristic of 
the absence of 


(i) Fiwd .—Great moderation in amount is of more 
importance than the kind of food eaten. 1 do not 
believe at all in “giving up” meat or any other form 
of well-cooked food, but in eating small quantities at 
stated times. I cannot work after dinner, and I 
never eat supper 


(2) Drink. Whisky and water in the middle of 
the day, and light claret at dinner, are my regular 
drinks. I strongly believe in the tonic proi)erties of 
jHire wine. Hut I take it alw^ays after., never before 
or during my hours of work. At various times I have 
entirely given up alcohol, but have always returned to 
the very moderate use of it, as manifestly advantageous 
to my health. A little champagne, occasionally, I 
liclicve to be very good for nervous persons. 

(3) Smokin^e ;.—I did not begin to smoke until I 
was nearly forty years of age, but since then I have 
been a regular smoker. 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that 1 have found tobacco of immense service to my 
general health and comfort. I never smoke, however, 
when actually at work. 


MR. SILAS K. HOCKING. Born 1850. 

Mr. Silas Hocking is a kind of junior Dr. Clifford, 
lie writes novels and has as])irations of getting into 
I’arliamenl. 'Fhe brothers Silas and Joseph Hocking 
j)robably com¬ 
mand as large 
a reading pub- 
1 i c a s any 
other writers 
of the present 
day, Silas be- 
longs to a 
younger school 
of Noneo n- 
formists than 
Dr. Clifford, as 
may be seen 
from the fact 
that, while he 
abstains from 
alcohol, he has 
capitulated to 
tobacco. He 
lives at Heath* ^ 
erlow, Avenue 
Road, High- 
gate, N., and 
his recreations 
are tennis, 
golf, and 
travel. 



P/iotograph hy] [£, //, AUlls. 

Silas K. Hocking'. 


(r) Food .—1 have always been in the habit of 
living simply, avoiding rich or highly-seasoned foods. 
Not a vegetarian by any means. A reasonable amount 
of flesh meat seems to me to be necessary. 

(2) Drink .—Tea twice a day; occasionally a cup 
of cofTee, hut not often. Water is my chief beverage. 
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(3) Sitioking .— I did not smoke till I was twenty- 
six. 1 now smoke half a dozen cigarettes a day, some¬ 
times more—depends where I am. But I never smoke 
while at work. I go to my desk at 9.30 and remain 
till 1.30. After lunch 1 have my first smoke for the 
day. 




S-IR OLIVER LODGE. Born 1851. 

Among the younger generation of scientific men no 
one is so well known or so much esteemed, and none 
commands the attention of so great a variety of people, 

as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the 
Principal of 
the University 
of Birmingham. 
Sir Oliver is 
one of the few 
who do not 
belong to the 
fanatic school 
of sceptics 
whose siipersti- 
t i on is the 
bane of the 
Society for 
Psychical Re¬ 
search. He 
has a mind 
almost as open 
as that of Pro¬ 
fessor Richet, 
and he is a 
man of invin¬ 
cible courage. 
He does not 
hesitate to rush 
in where angels 
fear to tread, but his forays into the realm of 
theological speculation seldom fail yield good 
results. He lives at Mariemont, Edgbaston, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

(1) Food, —"Ho time to think about it. I eat what¬ 
ever comes—too much probably. 

(2) Drink ,—Next to nothing now, except on occa¬ 
sions of hospitality : then whatever is good. 

(3) Smoking ,—Did not smoke at all till forty, and 
very little since. 



Phdtograph ly\ {E, //. Mills. 

Sir Oliver Lodge. 




PROFESSOR SIR W. M. RAMSAY. Born 1851. 

Professor Ramsay has occupied the Humanity 
chair of Aberdeen University since 1886. He is 
an archaeologist, 
an historian, and 
one of the most 
learned Thanes 
of the Far North. 

He embodies the 
result of his 
experiences in 
an epigrammatic 
form which will 
cause it to be 
remembered 
when most of 
the remarks of 
some other con¬ 
tributors are for¬ 
gotten. He has 
arrived at the 
age when, if he 
practises what he 
preaches, he is 
eating as little 
as he can. pis 
address is ii, 

College Bounds, 

Old Aberdeen. 

(1) Food ,—Under the age of thirty eat as much as 
you can ; above the age of (approximately) fifty eat as 
little as you can. Between thirty and fifty do as you 
like. 

(2) Drink .—Drink freely in the morning vf.ry weak 
and hot tea, especially in hot weather and in a hot 
climate. Never use alcohol, except in extreme 
phy.sical exhau.stion from hard long work in the open 
air, and then only at the beginning of a meal. 

(3) Smoking .—I cannot smoke, and have therefore 
no experience on which to form an opinion. 

MR. BEERBOHM TREE. Born 1853. 

Mr. Tree, of His Majesty’s Theatre, has not yet 
been knighted, although the honour can hardly be 
long delayed. He has been thirty years on the stage, 
and since Sir Henry Irving’s death is faeik princeps as 
leading actor-manager of London. It will be seen 
from his statement given below that he finds the best 
work can be done fasting, with the saving clause: “ in 
moderation." It would be interesting to have a defi¬ 
nition of the difference between a fast in moderation 
and eating in moderation. The monks of old, accord- 
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Professor Sir W. Ramsay. 
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ing to their libellers, were in the habit of interpreting 
a fast with such excessive modeniiion that it was 

monks’ lA*ntcn 
fare and the 
least of the 
world outside. 
Mr. 'free is 
the only corre- 
sj)on(lent who 
rn a k e s t h e 
dangerous ad¬ 
mission as to 
the utility of 
an occasional 
stimulant for 
orators, actors, 
and poets, j^ut 
that way mad¬ 
ness' lit‘s. 

(1) Food. ~A 
agr^‘e with M. 
Jules ('larctie 
I hat one does 
one’s best work 
J a sting (i n 
m o d e rat ion), 
hut I imagine 
this does not 
apply to all workers -each must find out his own 
system. 

(2) Drwk .—1 find drinkitig wiiu* very pleasant, 
and also helpful in work—if taken in moderate 
quantity. As a momentary stimulant I believe it to 
he valuable to the orator, the actor, and the poet 

(3) Smoking .—For myself 1 have no temptation to 
smoke, and I have no difficulty in claiming the virtue 
of abstinence in this direction. 



SIR H. H. JOHNSTON. Born 1858. 

Sir H. H, John.ston, as a traveller, an author, a man 
of science, demonstrator and di])lomatist, is a many- 
sided man. He is also one of the youngest ol 
British notables who have achieved distinetion in our 
time. He is (Mititled to speak with authority on 
subjects of diet, for no one has eaten more varieties 
of food and in more ditticiill elimates than Sir Harry 
Johnston. He is now living at St. johifs I’riory, 
Poling, Arundel, and bis favourite reereations are 
|)ainting, biological studie.s, and miisit'. 

(i) /Jvc./, -To (‘at little ratliei than much after 
twenty years of age ; and what ) ou eat should be 


cooked well, wholesomely and simply. If yen have 
any choice, twice cooked meat or fish should he 
avoided. Of the two extremes I should lean towards 
vegetarianism 
rather than any 
immoderate 
proportion of 
flesh food, but 
I am not per¬ 
sonally fond of 
vegetal)les. My 
desires lie in 
the direction of 
shell-fish,game, 
fish, beef, mut¬ 
ton, pastry and 
fruit, taking, 
however, vt.*rv 
little at a time 
of any animal 
food. 

(2) Drink. 

I like the taste- 

o I certain aph Ari I e. //. .vuu. 

sweet wines Sir H. H. Johnston, 

and the IwiKmct 

of the finer clarets, but personally I am a tee¬ 
totaler. To me all alcohol is a poison—more or 
less diluted. While, however, I can smile tolerantly 
at the vineyard or the hopgarden (for beer and wine 
may not be very unwholesome for everybody), I 
would send all whisky distillers to the stake, and 
make the |)ublic advertisement of whisky illegal. 
Gin is the only distilled spirit which has any 
medicinal value, and this is very slight. My favourite 
drink is the rarest in the world -juire, cold, sparkling 
water. I am very fond of tea and coffee. 

(3) Smokiuf^. -Personally, I am a non-smoker— not 
from virtue, but because the inhaling of tobacco 
smoke produces absolutely no impression on my 
nerves, good or had. 

'Po sum up (though vou have not asked me to do 
so), I cannot help feeling that fashion is setting 
tovvanls extreme moderation and simplicity in food 
and the avoidance in drink of strong waters and 
wine. Drunkenness and gluttony have not only gone 
out of fashion, but they have ceased to be funny. 
'Fhey are noisome, like Gillray’s caricatures. 


difficult to dififerentiaie beivNc - 
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MR J. FORBES ROBERTSON. Born 1853* 

Mr. Forbes Robertson is one of the most popular 
of British actors. He is of Scotch descent, and was 

born into a 
journalistic and 
artistic home. 
He went on 
tlie stage at 
the age of 
l\venty-onc,and 
has been there 
ever since. His 
habits, judging 
from the fol¬ 
io win , report, 
are anything 
but B o h e - 
mian : — 

(1) Food .— 
Simple meals 
and rcijiiiliir, 

(2) Drink.— 
A very little 
alcohol in some 
form. I often 
go days witli- 
out. 

(3) Smoking .—Cigarettes moderation. Better 

without. 
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Mr. Forbes Robertson. 




MR. F. R. BENSON. Born 1859. 

Mr. Benson is a national benefactor. He has for 
the last twenty years kept the cult of Shakespeare 
alive in Great Britain, and is a splendid specimen of 
physical manhood. He i.s at once an athlete and an 
actor, and as 1 watched the miserable burlesque of 
quarterstaff* in “ Rot)in Hoodthe other night, I 
could not help recalling the memories of the valorous 
combats that I have seen on the lienson stage, which 
are almost too like the real thing. A man who acts 
until well on to midnight, and is swimming in the 
Avon before seven o’clock ihet next morning, has a 
constitution which thrives upon the diet that he gives 
it, and l\ 1 r. BenM)n\s report upon iiis e\pe! icnc^es in 
.diet will be read with the interest attaching to that 
of a man who, unlike Mr. ( 1 . R. Sims, is never out of 
sorts. He is always in the jiink of fighting condition. 

(G Food .—It seems to me to de|)tmd largely on 
age, work, and individual |>eeuliorities, racial, etc., 
and envirbmiunt, indoor or outdoor life, active or 
sedentary. Bersonall)- I have been more or less “ in 
since I was eight years old, and have come 


to the conclusion that a mixed and moderate dietary 
suits me best. Like most people, in my young days 
I think I used to eat too much meat ; as I gel older 
I eat less, 
but still remain 
“fit,” />., in 
football or 
hockey (Condi¬ 
tion. The im¬ 
portant thing 
seems to me, 
apart from the 
qiie.stion of the 
greatest nutri¬ 
ment for the 
least cost, for 
each individual 
to find out lor 
himself, first, 
the foodstufis 
that agree with 
him; second, 
the best tinu’s 
for taking them, 
and the amount 
that best suits him, so that as far as possilde he is never 
gorged and never starved. Of cour.st;, he must bear 
in mind the relation of drink to food, the amount 
of milk or broth or porridge tliat he takes will aftecl 
the quantity of meat he requires. 

(2) Drink. —Personally, water and milk are my 
chi< f drinks. Practically I take little or no alcohol, 
but occasionally a cup of half coffee and half milk. 
I drink a great (giantity of milk, which to me is food 
and drink. 1 am called on to make violt'iit and long- 
continued exertion, and I have work(i.d for forty-eight 
hours at a stretch practically on milk. Roughly my 
daily diet consists of porridge, a limited quantify - 
say, at the outside, a pound—of meatstuff, including 
fish and eggs ; and 1 drink about two pints of milk 
each day. 1 also |)artake moderately of fruit, 
vegetables, puddings, butler and jam. Personally, 1 
do not feel that changes of diet aflect me to any 
apprecialile extent; as long as 1 can get milk and 
bread I seem to thrive. My dietary methods are 
purely rule-of-thumb, but they seem to suit me, as I 
have had only one serious illne.ss during my life. 

(3) Smoking .—I do not and havai never smoked. 
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MR. WALTER CRANE. Born 1845. 

Mr. Walter Crane is the Art Laureate of Socialism. 
When William Morris was alive there were two Kings 

at Brentford; 
now there is 
only one. Mr. 
Crane began 
early and has 
lived a strenu¬ 
ous life. He 
first exhibited 
at the Royal 
Academy when 
he was 16, but 
his work since 
then has mostly 
been seen else¬ 
where, and he 
published his 
“Artist’s Remi- 
ni.scences” and 
“India Impres¬ 
sions” only last 
year. He is 
one of the 
mosi prolific 
and in-efatig- 
able of workers, 
l.)Oth with the 
brush and the pen, and he is one of thf‘ lew Juiglish 
artists who have an international reputation. He lives 
at 13, Holland Street, Kensington, and keeps himself 
in health by a daily walk, and, when in the country, 
by lawn tennis and riding. His dietetic rules will 

be read with much interest. This is the kind of 

food and drink that nourishes a man whose mind is 

clear, whose hand is firm, and who contemplates th(' 
future with serenity and faith. 

(1) Food ,—To rely much more upon bread (home¬ 
made for preference), fish, and fresh vegetables than 
upon meat, and not to eat fat. I do not care for 
vegetarian imit.ftion cutlets, but much prefer simple 
but well cooked and served vegetables without dis- 
Ijui.se. Macaroni {o rittilienfie) is excellent to work 
an. Toa.st is better than bread, and oatc'ake is very 
nourishing. To avoid anything tiard, underdone, or 
ndigestible in any way. 

(2) Drhtk,-~To treat spirits as medi(‘ine, and never 
jet into the habit of taking them. To take elaret as 
i rule, but only at dinner, and generally with soda or 
Dlain water. Never to drink l»etwecn meals if one 
:an help it (except hot water), ^^*ith abstemious 
labits as a rule an occasional feast does one no harm. 
Tea better than cofiTee (in Lngland). Plenty of hot 
nilk is very beneficial. 

(3) Smoking:;, -1 never smoke*. I did smoke a 
ittle as a young man (cigaretle.s), but finding one s 
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Mr. Walter Crane. 


nerves so much better without it, soon gave it up. 
Have not smoked for about thirty years—but it's an 
undertaking to explain to one's friends that one does 
not smoke, however ! If one has any habits it is best 
to break them occasionally. Variety keeps one 
going. 



REV. R. J. CAMPBELL. Bom 1867. 

Another of the younger men of note is the Rev. R. 
J. Campbell, 'riie Chrysostom of the City Temple 
i s somewhat 
inclined to be 
flippant in his 
reply, which is 
not a charac¬ 
teristic of (."hry- 
sosiorn ; b u t 
allowance must 
be made for 
him because of 
his youth. Mr. 

Campbell lives 
at Hill Lodge, 

Enfield, and 
his recreations 
are horse-riding 
and motoring. 

I) e a r M r. 

Stead, — 'fhey 
say that at forty 
a man is either 
a fool or a 
physician. I 
have reached 
that prosaic 
age, but have not yet learned what to eat and 
what to avoid. The inference is obvious.—Yours 
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Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


faithfully, 



MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. Bora 1858 

Mr. George Alexander, the popular actor-manager 
of the St. James's Theatre, and a meml.)er of the 
London County Council, is the only man in London 
who combines these two functions. He is a man who, 
although labelled “ Moderate ” according to party, is 
immoderate in the active exercise of his fine qualities. 
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He lives at 57, Pont Street, W., and Tollgate Cottage, 
Chorley Wood, and his recreations are riding, bicycling, 
and golfing. 

Food .—I al¬ 
ways work best 
and play best 
on the simplest 
food — roast 
mutton, chick¬ 
en, and any 
variety of white 
fish , plenty of 
fruit and veget¬ 
ables. Food 
does not inte¬ 
rest me. 

Drink. Light 
red wine or 
lightwhitewinc, 
diluted with 
water, during 
meals; the less 
the better. Tea 
and coffee. 

Smoking .— 
A feiv cigarettes 
a day, and perhaps one cigar; a pipe sometimes in 
the open air. I am a very moderate smoker. 



Photograph hy\ [E. 11. Milh, 

Mr. George Alexander. 



MR. JEROME K. JEROME. Bom 1859. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is another of our humori.«ts; 
he is, nevertheless, an extremely hard-w'orking man. 
He is a slave of the pen, and it is interesting to know 
the regimen upon which he is able to keep up the 
effort to see the world and all the things therein from 
a humorous point of view. Mr. Jerome lives at 
Gou!d’s Grove, VV'allingford, and his recreations are 
riding, driving, cycling and boating. 

(1) Food .—I have no rule.s. I find that all plain 
foods, plainly cooked, agree with me ; and, provided 
1 can get sufficient exercise, the more I eat the better 
I am. 

(2) Drink .—Again I find it a (}uestion of the 
machine being in good working order. On a walking 
tour in the Tyrol I’ll drink beer against a German 
student. Fooling about London, and going to bed 


at one, a small Bass gives me a headache. Light 
wines are good for me; spirits bad. 

(3) Smoking .—I smoke a good deal—chiefly pipes, 
cigars, and cigarettes. But then the only things 
that disagrees with me are late hours and stuffy 
atmospheres. 

MR. H. GRANVILLE BARKER. Born 1877. 

Mr. H. Granville Barker, of the Savoy Theatre, is 
only in his thirtieth year ; he is the youngest person 
from whom we have rec'eived aii)’ reply. He also 
belongs to the 
abstemious 
school. This 
perhaps will 
not altogether 
be a surprise 
to those who 
have enjoyed 
his finely 
fini.shed and 
delicate im¬ 
personations 
at the Court 
Theatre. He 
has excelled 
in vadcay roles, 
but he has 
never a t- 
tempted to 
play the part 
of a fu11 - 
blooded roy- 
stenjr. 

11) Food .— 

I eat fish, 
poultry, 
bread, butter, 

and fruit. I incline to vegetarianism, and should 
probably adopt it entirely w-ere it not for the incon¬ 
venience. 

(2) Drink .—I drink little coffee, less tea, and 
practically no alcohol. 

(3) Smoking .—As a matter of taste, I don’t smoke. 



Photograph hy\ \E. //. Miiis, 

Mr. Granville-Barker. 



















Current History in ‘Caricature 


‘‘O wad some power the g:iftie fzie us, 

To sec ouFccls as ithers see us.” —Burns. 



M. Delcassd’s Foreign Policy. 

(As seen by the Cierinaii fiidttvr.) 

This cartoon arromiwnies a song entitled ** 1'lic 
Delcasstf March,” set to tlie music of a Roulaiigci 
melody. 



// 'rsiuiinsicr Gazctie. ] [Feb. 94. 

Going into the Wood. 


Tiik Parent (Mr. McKenna): “Don’t be afraid— I’ll look after j'on !” 

TitE Chii.o: “ But, daddy, isn’t this the wood where my little brother was killed? * 



Lfpracntot^ [Dublin. 

The United Irish Minstrela 


'Way down beside the old Thames river— All up and down the “ Old Saint Stephen s 

l)vcr the way— ^ Sadly we roam— 

Now won’t we make old John Bull shiver .Stt '1 hollering the old, old gnevance, 

If he tries any more delay : Th loss of The Old House at Home. 

Chorus. 

Now behold us all united 
'Neath Westminster’s dome; 

Soon will we have our wrongs .tII righted 
Safe in The Old Hou.se at Home. 
















Klaiidifradatsch. ] 


'A German View of Suffrag^ettes in Downing^ Street 

‘ With gentle, convincing requests the women carry the sceptre of iiuimicrs, and extinguish dissension ."—Sckillrr 



Kiadderadai!i*:/i, ] Berlin. 

The Future State of King Demos. 

Vo;cK rieoM thk rnnur to Bmiki., tiik (Ifneral Inquisitor : 
* What has the poor sinner dune whom you :»jcr leading to punishment? " 
BRfmi. : " He has niover! for a modificalicMj of the paragraphs reiating 
to ^ 

{/fuctipittm i “ Ve who eiitci the I’einph- have to shut your mouth ! ") 


From the Protectiomst Sydney Put lei in 

Belshazzar’s Feast (Modem ▼ersion.) 

The Titftea intimates that Jolin Bull\ Asiatic friends are getting angry 
at Australia's A-siaiic exclusion policy, and Britain may yet have to inter¬ 
fere and squash tlic White Australia idea. Bull depends nowadays on 
imported foods. He lives in terror lest he should lose c oiriinand of the sea, 
and l>e starved out. And -rmt being the Bull he was—he sees a writing on 
the wall bidding him make fririids with all the niggers he can before it is 
too late. 
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AV«r Gliihlichter^ [Vienna. .\\helsf>altrr,-\ [Zurich. 


The Hard-Pressed Ratepayer. Waklikk Voick krom Till-: Vatu an : “ Up, lo the war against 

Vindodona: ** Citizens! help me quickly! The Councillors take me Modernism I ” 

for a camel.** 
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Nehdtpalier, ] [Zurich. 

A Much-plag^ued Man. 

FALLiftRBS : **Does our colleague Kuosevell do this from duty or 
pleaHure ? ” ...... 

Brrnnkr: ‘*Hiish! He mutt collect materLil for a dowry hunters 
Latin grammar.*’ 


IntemaUonal Syndicate^ [Baltimore 

America and the Philippines. 

Uncle Teacher Sam; It seems that it’s going to take a urnatj^ 
time for you to master this Self-Government Primer.” A J 
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Tokyo Puck,\ 

Poking^ Fun at America. 

Roossvelt (says the Japan(^ cartooni.st) shows his lion face to Japan, carried by the battleships, and accompanied Viv the dtiimniiiic of Hearst Hut 
lion face is the familiar new year cnlcrtainmeni in japan. Children enjoy the show heartily, and the welcome is universal.*' 



> After the Electoral Pie. 

An ugly^ream in the palace of the German C hancellor in the night 
of January 10-13, 


How Many Ways Lead to Rome? 

Only one ! But the difficulties of making this one smooth, and even to 
guard believers from stumbling, become greater every day. 







Interviews on Topics of the Month. 

4 - ^ - 

" • 92—THE OLD-NEW THEOLOGY: THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL. 


i " It so happened that on the very morning that the 
^ manifesto signed by various eminent Congregational 
ministers appeared* in the newspapers 1 had to fulfil 
* an old engagement to lunch with the Rciv. R. |. 

Campbell, of the City Temple, at llolborn Restaurant. 

^ As soon as we sat down 1 produced the Manife-sto. 

“No,’* said he, “1 am not going to say anything 
about it. My vestry was besieged by an army of 
reporters, and I said I was going to say nothing to 
anybody.” 

“ Quite right,” said I, “ if only because nine out of 
ten ol all these reporters would not have understood 
the phraseology of the controversy. But I am not 
anybody, and not one of tlie rejected interviewers 
would in the least c'.ornplain of my puiilishing a fort¬ 
night hence, in the Rkvjkw ov Ri.vikws, a re])ort of 
the conversation l)t'tw(?en you and me on thr* subject 
of this Manifesto.” So without more ado we settled 
down to the discussion. 

“ In the first place,” said I, “don’t you think you 
made a great mistake in calling your theology ‘'i he 
New Theology ? ’ ” 

“I never gave it that name,” said Mr. C'arnpbell; 
“ it has been thrust upon me. All that I have 
attempted to do is to make a fresh presentation of 
the old truth to those whose only knowledge.^ of 
theology is that which they were taught in their child¬ 
hood sixty or seventy years ago, and if it seems new 
to them it is no use (juarrelling about the name. It 
is a nickname which we accept. Cliristian itself was 
originally a nickname, so was Methodist.” 

“ I quite agree,” I replied. “ (Xir great object in 
this conversation, I take it, is to eliminate apparent 
difficulties which arise. We need to get down to the 
fundamental unity which underlies tlie varieties of 
phraseology.” 

“ 1 am not going to be party to any irenicon,” 
protested Mr. (Campbell. “ I do not deny that there 
is an issue, and a distinct issue, between u.s.” 

“Well, w’e will sec al)out that,” said 1 . "'In any 
case, it is not for you to emphasise the issue. What 
you have got to do is to proclaim your truth as the 
truth, and let other people differ from you if they 
please.” 

“ That is wliat I do,” said he ; “ I keep on .steadily. 
The question is much broader than any denomina¬ 
tion, and 1 sit tight and say nothing.” 

“ Right you are,” said I ; “ but now you are going 
to say something. Are you giving down to the Free 
Church Council next week ? ” 

“ No,” said he, “ and the fact that 1 am not is not 
due to any action of my own. I have not been asked. 
I have been gradually frozen out, as it were, from all 
the organisations of the Church, but 1 say nothing 
about It, never liaving said anything, excepting three 


lines in my last published book. I shall take part iij 
any denominational organisation where I. can bii 
u.seful, but people who do not like the views I have 
expressed work like moles silently underground, and 
as a net result —1 do not say j am excommunicate, I 
only say that all official doors arc shut in my face by 
an invisible subterranean agency. But hitherto those 
who have disapproved of my views have abstained 
from any direct challenge ; they prefer to make it 
appear that I am self-excluded. 1 shall be glad if 
you will make it quite plain that this is not the case.” 

“ All right,” said L “ Now for our irenicon.” 

“Your irenicon if you like,” said Mr. Campbell; 
“ not mine.” 

The Preamble. 

As men Avho hiivtt lu'cn called lo the rej)reseiilative post of 
cliairnian of the union, or as heads of Congregational colleges, 
we think, in tin' iheolijgical unrest which has invaded the 
churches, that good m.ay result from making a brief statement 
of some things, most siirt:ly Ix lievnl aiiiong us, which require at 
the present lime cmi>hatic aftinnaiion. 

“ U'hat have you to say to that?” said I. 

“ Only thi.s,” said Mr. Canijdiell, “ that what they 
call ‘theological unrest’ I would call religious faith 
.seeking to find more adeejuate expression. I do not 
object to such unrest.” 

“ Neither do they really,” said I, “for do they not 
believe in the woe that is pronounced u[>on those that 
are at ease in Zion; and was it not Ahab who said to 
I'Jijah, “ Art thou not he who trouhlcth Israel?’” 

“ Precisely,” said Mr. Campbell, “ and 1 shall reply 
like the Prophet: ‘ I have not troubled Israel ; but 
thou, and thy fatlier’s house, in that ye have forsaken 
thecommandments of the Lord, and thou hast folio wed 
Baalim,’ ” 

“But surely that is a little too strong for our good 
Congregational chairmen and heads of Colleges,” 
said I. 

“ Well, you must take the responsibility of that, not 
1 ,” said Mr. Campbell. 

THE EERSONALITV OF GOD. ' 

“ Then,” said I, “let us go on to the next—: 

“ I. We believe in iho personality of God the Father, trans¬ 
cendent iis Maker and Ruler of all things, ami yet, through. Iftis 
tMt'riial Spirit, immanent in the world, and particularly in man 
and his history.” 

“ 1 object to the phrasing of this,” said Mr. Camp¬ 
bell. 

“No doubt,” said I, “ phrasibns non est dis- 
putandum. But what ails you at the doctrine ? Don’t 
you believe in the personality of God ?” 

“ Yes, of course I do, but I believe in the Infinite 
which transcends personality.” 

“ Of course,” said I, “ but it includes it. However, 
you cannot take any objection to a formulation of 
belief which you yourself hold, diough it may not be 
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qualified or ( xpoundrd as you would qualify il or 
expound il if you had had the phrasing of the manifeslo. 
Now I go to the iK'xt phrase: ‘transcendent as 
Maker and Ruler of all things/’' 

“ I do not like ll.at [)lirase,” said Mr. Campbell. 

“ But,” said I, “ why?” 

“ Il is an att(‘Mipl to define the indefinable.” 

'Fhat is exactly what they mean when they say it 
is transcendent, as it transcends or is beyond our 
limited ca|)nriiy to defiue it.” 

“ Ye.s, you can take it in that way,'’ said Mr. 
Campbt'll. 

“ Of course I will take it in that way,” * said; 
“and you would not object to ‘the Maker aiid Ruler 
of all things.’ Although you dislike the phrase, how 
would you phrase it?” 

“ As the source of life and tlie author of the 
universal law of being.” 

“ All light,” 1 said ; “ I have no objection to that. 

* And the last clause ? ” 

“ I have no objection to the last clause,” said he. 

IT IK SIMTT.XKSS OK SJ\. 

“ So far, so good,” said I. “ Now for the .second 
article :— 

“‘ 2 . W lifTirvc Him! sin, so far iVoni itt in;;; neerssary to 
ninii’.s dcNelopnuMili>, ;is :i ilsiriist (j| (loU :mk 1 .lit iKi.* lo 

IJim, .1 pLTVfrsinii (jf ilic Mior;il mikI religion-' wliicli, 

Hpari from ifdein])tion, \^(HIl(| involve man in ruin.’’' 

“ To that 1 re|.)ly,” said -Mr. Campbell, “ that it is 
firing in the air so far is I am eon< erned. I have 
never asserted anything to wiiieh this second article 
can apply. I acctqit the sec ond article ; but I cio 
not yield to them in the least in a.sseriing tlu* 
exceeding sinfulness of sin.” 

“ How has the mistake arisen ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, that is easy,” said Mr. Campbell. “'I'hey 
have confounded sin will) evil. .Now evil is no: 
necessarily culp;d)lc. Evil and sin are by no ini.;ap.s 
synonymous.” 

“ b.vcryoiu- who signed that manifesto would agree 
with that. I'jvil often e.xisis without any moral guilt 
attaching to it. As Moneure ('onwav used to 
‘ devils are only angtrls in masks,' 

'IHK MJ.'^SJOV nl IFII MKSSIAH. 

“‘3. Wt; l»eli(!Vc ilial iTirist. iIk* ohIv U-r’/Mlcn .Son of 

God, i'luiH* inl.u ilit.: \\orM io rrvc.il liji- liolv jovt; :iik 1 gniLc of 
God, and to irdcTin iiilm oy thv sacrifu.t: of ] Iimstdf oiuk/ Ioi :iJI 
upon thr c loss for tin sin of Oiv •.(.» (.onvcyiirj. lo llji: 

individual hciu vci th<L 1 liviiu* ri.-inhui.' 

Now what have you to say to tlia» ?” ] said. 

“ I think the- j.)lirasec>log\-” 

“Oh, bother the phraseology,” .said I; “gel to the 
essence of the thing. How would you face it ? ” 

“I would say we believe that the only begotU*n 
son of God is all Humanity, and that Christ, as the 
focus and ideal e.xpresson of the Divine Sonship on 
the field of human hi.story, has revealed ( iod to us 
and us to ourst^b/es. I believe that the death of 
Christ mrgic: no difl'erenc e to (iod’.s disfiosilion or 
power lo f4»rgi\e sin. His death was t;xac;tly the 


same kind of dcMtIi as lliat of any martyr for trurti » 
ajid righteousne.ss in any age.” *• 

“Oh!” 1 replied, “then how do you ac (ount fdh-, 
the fact that a million martyrs liave died age aftep. 
age*, and the death of noin; of them had the same < 
immense dynamic effect iijion the lives of men ?” 

“ Bec:.ause.,'’ Mr. Camjibcll replied, the power of 
the death of (dirist dc pcaided iijion the life l>ehind the 
death, whicli was a life* of love revealiM as il has 
never l)ecn hc'fore or since*. 'I'liis il is th:it ae.x*(umts 
for what you de'serihe* as its miraculous effect 
upe^n the evolution of the human race. We have 
to distinguish between tlie liisloric Christ and 
tlie (.'inist life which is lieing uniblded in the 
progressives t^voliilion of the moral con.sci()Usiu\ss of 
mankind. 'I'hir life of ('hrisl is still being given 
on the altar of human liearts lor the* lite* of the 
we.irhl/’ 

“ I think a good many j)eoj:]e.' wenild object to your 
piirase<)l(.‘|.'as mucli as n cui »ifie( l to the: pljiaseology 
of the* mamle'st(»,” 1 rej)lii*d. “ i'hi* (jue.stion is, wliie-ji 
of the phrases ha\'e the' most gri]', whic h appeal most 
lo the human heart and llu- lonsrii'iice of mankind ? 

IflK \\A\ 01 SAIAAJIO.N. 

litjt us now go on to ih'C im:\I : 

“*4. W'f iM-licvt- tli:it {lii> pai'l-'M aj>pri«[wiau-1 hv lailli iit 
[t'.sus (’hri.>vt, ainl lli..« li\ i !ii'. lai! li, llu.* lloI_s .“'juiil pif Kliu/iiig 
uiii in wiili the l.iviii;; Lu-i. rrgiiM-r.iIiiiniaii naUiiL- lo 
cicrnal life.’ ’■ 

“Here again,’’ said Mr. ( amjibrj!, “1 dislike* the: 
phrasiTilogy, l)iit .still .more than tl.» plira.'^e do I olijea't 
lo the Irdse jKirs]»e‘ctive. 1,. locus'is tin mind much 
too inue h iip.>ri tlu* ne:ce;.>si'. ■ lor individual paidon for 
sin. d'hat is made* tin* cnitrc ol the* whole >yste'm, 
whereas the: fundamental id«:a of ('hrisi was not so 
inucli to arouse us lo have our own sins forgiven as lo 
proelaii » the fact that the v we re- lorgiveii, that we had 
not to worry about our own danmalion or salvation, 
hut c:arry on the.- work wliieli ChiTl e:ame into the 
world to do.” 

“ 'I'he whole (juestion,” said I, “ turns, doevs it not, 
u]jon what is faith in Chri.^* ? W hat laith in ('hri.st ? 

Is it acceptance of a doeirme aboul (ibrist. e)r is it an 
ae:ce})tance of the* word oi ( 'hri.st as a command 
which we must obeyv ; in otho’ words, who are those 
wlio hedieve in C^lirist. ? Sure-ly tho.se who do as 
(dirist wf)iild do if He wen- in ilieir • irc:Lim.stan(,:es 
here ? ” 

“I agree;,” said Mr. (bamplK:!!, “providing you 
know w'hal Christ would do. ’ 

"Oh,” .said 1 , “there ee>me;s in my fundamental 
arliele of faith. d’hat is, that we: are all junior 
jrarlners of God Almighty. ( hir duty is to do what 
He tells us, anel it is our senior jiartner’s duty, which 
He duly |jerform.s, to give us siraigli! ’ti|)s as to what 
He wants us to do. 

THK e iiuioTi. 

Hut now let us go on to tlie next :— 

“ ‘ 5 - Me; htlivvc that ihr rt:g<:iiri:i!r are* liic true <’liurcli, In 
which, anioiig nihrr sacrcl (>MiL;;Uioio, l^ roiimulte-il the task 
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ilf transforming the world, morally and socially, inln the 
< Kingdom of God.* *’ 

“ I accept that,” said Mr. Campbell, “ if you will 
*dh!y turn it round. We believe that those who 
-among their sacred obligations undertake the task of 
. transforming the world, morally and socially, into the 
Kingdom of God arc the regenerate, who are the true 
Church.” 

“ All right,” I said, “ the transposition of a sentence 
h is a more matter of grammatical construxjtion. 

Tin: woKU OF god. 

Now for the sixth ;— 

“‘6. Wc bclittvc tluit the liibh- Iv; God*s I-iook nccausc. it 
enshrines the tlivine revehition ciilniinalini; in the liistoric 
coming of Christ, Jlis life, death, and resurrection, and the 
Go.spci therein contained.’ ” 

“ 1 agree with that,” said Mr. Cani]>l)cll, “only I 
would make it begin thus, ‘ We believe that Crod’s 
revelation to mankind is made known to us through 
numberless channels and through innimieral)le books, 
among which the Bible is pre-eminently worthy to Ik* 
called par exccllcfice God's Book.’ 'j'hen folic, v tin- 
rest.” 

“ All right,” 1 replied, “ I do not think one of the 
signatories would object to your amendment. 

St IFNCK AM‘ KF.LKUON. 

Now for the seventh :— 

“ * 7* hclicvf that all truth i:-. to 1 h‘ rcc( ivi d is rnuii Gixl, 
and lliat tlic apjiarcnt contlicl l)(‘iw(*cn sciciict* and rcli. •<»n in»t 
tudy can bf adjusuid, hut is at the jirescnt lime aiJpiDacldni.; ;i 
roconciJiaiion.’ ” 

1 a(cei)t that without phrase,” saitl Mr. Cant])- 

bell. 

“ Now,” 1 said, ‘‘ considering the enormoii.^ number 


of people in llie world who do not believe a word of 
any of these articles, and the still greater number of 
people who profess to believe all of them, and who 
work about decimal point one of the doctrine into their 
daily lives, is it worth while emphasising the different 
points of view indicated liy your answers to my 
question Surely what we ought to do, seeing that 
the harvest is so great and the labourers so few, 
is to go on cutting our respective swathes with the 
best sickle or reaping machine that we find to our 
hand, without calling upon our neighbours to the 
right and left to agree with us as to the ideal best 
sickle or reaping mac hine.” 

“1 agree with you,” said Mr Cami)l)ell, “but 
although tliey cannot turn me out, they do not let 
alone those who have accepted m> view of things, 
Only to-day a Member of Parliament told mo he had 
been practically turned out of his Church because he 
agreed with me,‘ and multitudes of young men, 
especially in the North of England, are in the same 
plight.” 

“ H’m,” said 1, “ turned out! How can you turn a 
man out of a Congregational C'hiirch for a difference 
of opinion on tliese points ? I can understand a con¬ 
gregation starving its minister out if he preached your 
views ; but the individual nuaiiber surely lias a right to 
believe what he likes, .so long as he professes his 
faith in ('hri.si. Con.sidering the numlier who do 
profess, and do not |)raclise it a little bit, it is nonsense 
to institute ;i kind of I'ride’s Purge to get rid of 
believi*rs in the New 'fheology.” 

“ Jl is difficult for them,” said Mr. Camjiliell, “but 
I say to them as I say to myself, sit light, cling to the 
inith, and let ihit others do their worst.” 


WHAT IS RELIGION, AND WHAT IS NOT. 


pROFF.s.soR E. S. Hoffman, WTiiing in the AW/// 
American AVvvWi; upon “ W’hat is Religion ?” begins 
by explaining what it is not. First, religion is not to 
be confounded with religions. Secondly, it sliould not 
be identified with the belief in the existence of sujier- 
human spirits. 'Hiirdly, it does not primarily rest 
upon a belief in human immortality, neitlier is it 
dependent upon the belief in one jiersonal Ciod. No 
one was more religious than Spinoza, hut Nature, or 
the World-I’orce, was the object of his reverence and 
love. Religion, is not in surm^ |):irticiilar feeling or 
sets of feelings, nor is it primarily a doing. A correct 
definition of religion ilui.st not refer either to any 
specific belief, or kind of feeling, or set of voluntary 
acts, but to the whole of man as a knowing, feeling 
and willing being : — 

Religion in the truest and most jirofuiiiid sense of ilie icrin is 
not primarily dependeni upon any .s[»ecifie set of lieliefs. It 
<locs not rise and fall with these beliefs, 01 go out of existence 
if llicy cease to be. 'Mic greatosl question i>l our lime on this 


^ulijert is not any longer wliellier a man has any religion, ljut 
wlietlna leligiDii iliril he <.loes luive is of any real value ; 
uiielhei it is a ht?lp or n hindrance to liis own progress and the 
ultinuiie uiumpli of truth and right. 

The hrsi element, llierefore, in religion i.s tlie recognition of 
liie existence of a pow tT not ourselves j)ervading the universe^ 
And anoilier is the oriileavour !<> pul ourselves in liarmonious 
rt-lalion with this'pow'd'. Every sane man believes, at least, 
that be is only a fraction of the suiii-tolal of tilings. He also 
leeE some dependence upon this sum-total, and he is obliged to 
put hiin.self in some son of accord witli it. This is what Caird 
lias condensed into the slaleineiit, “ A man’s religion is the 
expression of hi.s ultimate atliitule to the universe” (“Evolution 
of Religion,” vol. i. p. 30). 

I'ivery sane man must have a god of some sort, lie Is so 
made tliat he must worship something. He must pul something 
over and above hiinsell and pay that something homage. 
Modern students of the subject of religion are now everywhere 
adinilting the great liulh contained in the statement of the 
ancient^ Psalmist that only a fool can .say in his heart, “'J’here 
is no God.” They are willing to go much farther and a^'jept 
without hesitation the recent assertion of Ihesideiit Elliot of 
Harvard, that the true test of any man’s progress in civilisation 
is his idea of God. 





S^mpressions of tibe ttbeatte. 


T his year Shakespeare has almost disappeared 
from the London theatres. Mr, Forbes Robert¬ 
son has given four representations of Hamlet at 
the Coronet, and Mr. Frank Benson, the never-failing 
Achates^ returned with his rcpefioire to the same 
■Aeatre on F'cbruary 17th for a four weeks* Reper- 
; toire Season. With these exceptions in January and 
February this year the ].ondon theatres have been 
given up to pantomime, melodrama, comedy, and 
musical comedy. Last month Mr. Edward Terry, 
' greatly daring, put Ibsen’s “ Rosinerbohm ” on the 
stage of the theatre that bears his name. “ Peter 
Pan,” the boy who would not grow up, appears to 
have given something of his own popularity to the 
; play which refuses to grow stale. I'his year the 
{bouse is as crowded as ever. “ Peter Pan ” alone 
bolds his own with the pantomime as a hardy peren- 
Vbial. Our grandchildreivs grandchildren will probal>ly 
be enjoying Mr. Barrie’s fairy story, and by degrees a 
whole literature will grow up around it, and Mr. Barrie 
; himself will become a legendary hero, a kind of step¬ 
son of Father Christmas of the family of Santa Claus. 

. Of Mr. Shaw’s plays, “ Caesar and Cleopatra,” the 
worst, and “Arms and the Man,” one of his best, 
■bave been played at the Savoy. Mr. Shaw has in his 
head a dozen plays, political and otherwise, but as 
: yet they have not appeared in print or on the stage. 

\ WTiile Mr. Shaw and his disciples arc brooding 
over what might be done, the Tariff Reformers have 


^boldly appropriated the pageant as a weapon for 
attacking Free Trade. Their first effort at Henley in 
January was crude. But it suggested much. The 
time is coming when the rival political parties will 
^ch maintain its own special troupe, with a party 
\ rip€rtotr€^ and the w'holc party i)rogramme will be pre- 
; sented in a series of plays for the education of the 
KCitizen at every by-election. 

“If you want to see politics on the stage,” wrote 
.Mr, Benson, “ come and see ‘ Coriolanus' at the 
. Coronet. 'I'herc you have the real thing.” I went; 
but although I found a very interesting play capitally 
performed, I did not find the real thing, but a very 
unreal thing indeed. "J"he play might be a real 
' ^ clash between opposing principles of 

;:,iaristocratic militarism and democratic socialism. 
':/Sut as it is played to-day it is nothing of the kind. 
I It is like the present House of Commons, only the 
jirther way on. At \\ eslniinster the majority i.s so 
||arge it takes the heart out of the minority. At the 
' i Coronet all the re.sources of the stage are empiloyed 
Coriolanus an unfair handicap over the 
? Tribunes. Properly played, with an eye to the real 
l^ihing, the theatre ought to be a battleground between 
pparties—Coriolanus hooted by Radicals and the 
^>ibunes applauded by the Progressives. It may 
[jjw said that it is ail Shakespeare’s fault, and that tlie 
ihriStV give the proletariat a fair 

lower « extent that is true. But he gave 


them a much better show than they are allowed 
the Coronet, where the Tribunes, instead of beinj^ 
the sturdy representatives of the Roman plebs—the 
John Burns and Keir Hardies of their day—are 
put on the stage as if they were mere buffoons. 
'J'his is not merely false to hi.story, but also to art. 
Why Mr. Benson .should throw away so admirable an 
opportunity of heightening the dramatic interest of 
the play 1 cannot imagine, for he is far above the 
temptation of the star actor who subordinates every¬ 
thing to exalt his own ro/e. 

Mr. Nicholson was admirable as Menenius; but 
if he would go one day into the Park and see how a 
rough crowd is really handled by those who wish to 
gain its ears, he will be able to make his discourse 
to the populace much more realistic. No crowd, 
much less a hungry Roman crowd, would listen for 
five minutes if talked to as Menenius discoursed at 
the Coronet. 

The strennousness of the propagandist play might 
be tempered by the introduction of non-political 
curtain-raisers. 'I'wo of those now being played in 
London w^ould be excellent for that jmrpose—“ The 
Convict on the Hearth ” at the Savoy, and “ The 
Bishop’s Candlesticks,” a dramatised version of a 
story from “ Lcs Miserables.” Both deal with a non- 
party suliject of universal human interest—the duty 
of society to the criminal. Nothing can be more 
dry and repellent than the discussion of the subject in 
Blue Books. Notiiing can be more thrilling and effec¬ 
tive than the pjresentation of the subject on the stage. 

The majority of the i)lays acted in London at the 
opening of the year call for little remark, save as 
indications of 
the trend of 
j>iild,c taste. 

“ Irene WycluT- 
Icy,” which had 
some consider¬ 
able vogue at 
K i n g s w a y 
'J'heatre, had, 
j)erhap.s, some 
ambition to pose 
as an ethical 
problem. But 
the character of 
the husband was 
so loathsome, it 
is a marvel that, 
despite the fine 
acting of the 
father and of 
the ladies of the 
company, the 
j)lay was tole¬ 
rated by the Vtwtosraph by\ \Dover Strtet Studio*. 

audience. It Mm Lena Atwell. 










^may be true to life; so is the stench of a charnel- 
house. Irene’s husband on the stage was as revolt¬ 
ing to behold as a suppurating ulcer. 

^ Melodrama more or less romantic seems to be in 
the ascendant. The adventures of Robin Hood have 
given place at the Lyric to the not less enthralling 
adventures of the heir to a peerage in the W'ild and 
w’oolly West. At.Her Majesty's Mr. Tree has made 
a valiant essay to capture the public by two dramas 
abased on well-known romances, but he has met with 
only indiflerent success. Mr. Comyns Carr's ada|)ta- 
tion of “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood ” was unsatis¬ 
fying as a play and unconvincing as a story, Dickens' 
heroine w’as quite impossible. But the old sexton 
might have walked out of the book, and Mr. '1 ree did 
his best to realise his conception of the hero. But 
nothing could save the play, which was replaced by a 
dramatised version of Mr. Locke’s “ Beloved ^’aga- 
bond,” which is still running. 

“ The Scarlet Pimpernel/’ a dramatised version of 
Baroness Orezy’s story of that name, after holding its 
own for four years, has at last been withdrawn 
from the New Theatre. I wx*nt to see it in its 
last weeks, to asce^rtain wherein lay the secret of 
its popularity. I confess I did not discover any 
secret, unless it were the exceeding skill of Mr. Fred 
'Perry in his personation of the daring atlvtaiturer who 
was perpetually hoodwinking the PrerKli Revolu¬ 
tionists, and risking his life in order to resree aristo¬ 
crats from the guillotine. I asked Mr. 'J'erry to what 
he ascribed the phenomenal success of the play. “ 'Po 
two things, chiefly,” he repliexi; “the love interest in 
the third act, and the romantic interest of the Iiero’s 
adventures, especially in the fourth act.” 1 said that, 
so far as 1 could judge from the response of the 
audience, they relished most his .simulation of drunken¬ 
ness in the first act and his snoring in tlie second, 
both excellently well done, but savouring ol somewhat 
broad farce. Mr. 'Perry said that he liad ])layed 
“ The Scarlet Pimpernel ” eight hundred times in 
London and in the provinces, always to cixnvdcd 
houses. 'J’herc was no reason to withdraw it now had he 
not been under !i contract to put anotlu r [»iece on the 
boards. He was glad, he said, of a changr -at which 
no one need be surprised. Miss Ni ilson had been 
compelled to seek rest and health, her place being 
taken by Miss Miriam Lewes. 

There is something appalling in the thought of 
appearing eight hundred times in a singlt' character. 
To become a human phonogra|)h with only one disc 
may pay in cash, but it is possible to buy even gold 
too dear. A play which has had slk h a run defies 
criticism and needs no description. Hiii 1 marvelled 
somewhat at the excessive exaggeration of the 
poverty and savagery of the P'rench si 7 //s culotks^ which 
appear to have been fashioned on Gillray s caricatures 
of Johnny Crapaud. Even if that were neces.sary for 
effect, there was surely no need to make tlie French 
innkeeper and his wfife such groie.sque, animated 
gargoyles. But these things evidently do not offend 


the theatre-going public —cordiak notwithi-;^ 
standing. 

If “ 'The Scarlet Pimpernel ” is to be our guide as 
to what play the public likes most, I should say aj 
play of incident not too startling, of farce not too 
broad, of sentiment not too violent, a play with plenty 
of pretty dresses and pretty women inside these dresses 
ilancing set pieces so as to produce a kaleidoscopic 
effect of moving colours, and, above all, a play which 
ends with the discomfiture .of the villain and the ; 
triumph of the hero. “The Scarlet Pimpernel” is 
a play without a shudder. The spectator passes fron®/ 
one mild sensation to another, with Mr. Fred 'ferry; 
as an ever-laughing guide, until he reaches the happy 
ending which has never been in doubt from the first. >; 
No one says anything that anyl)ody takes the trouble/! 
t(i remember. Lady Blakeney says some cynical/ 
things in the first act, and makes a long harangue in 
the third, but the success of the play is as little 
to its literary merits as to its strong emotions. If/ 
the play goes well, and the scenes look well, arid^ 
all ends well, the words do not matter so muchi^y 
It is the acting and the action that fetch 
public. 

“ The Mollusc,” at the Criterion, is in many respectsj 
the antitiiesis of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” There i$i 
no change of scene from first to last. The three acttl 
all take j)lace in the same drawing-room. Thete arei| 
only four actors. There is next to no incident^ 
Everything dt^pends upon the dialogue and the acting<|i 
Both are first-rate. I’he play is a masterpiece. It i^| 
not only infinitely amusing. It is a brilliantly clev^ 
satire upon one very widely spread social ailment 
our time. In “ 'fhe Mollusc ” we see the self-indul^| 
gent wife—waited upon hand-and-foot by an obligir 
governess, and humoured in every caprice by a goc 
natured husl)and—drawn from life with a master^fjj 
hand. The brother-in-law in vain tries to break 
yoke which this subtle tyrant has fashioned out of h€^ 
own affectation of weakness and ill-health, 
spoiled woman, who trades upon the affection of 1 
husl)and in order to get her own way in every 
who makes (‘veryone do everything for her, and wt^| 
calmly assumes the credit of having done everything hei 
self, has seldom been presented so faithfully on stage 
in romance. “The Mollusc,” Mrs. Baxter—self-indii|^ 
gent, indolent,* resolute in avoiding exertion, goodll 
natured, pretty—exists in a thousand homes, in rnbii^ 
or less disagreeable variation. For “ The Mollusc ” 
the Criterion is better than many of her originals, whii(| 
would have been consumed by jealousy when coaij 
fronted by the inevitable results of their own conduct'^ 
She is jealous in a kind of way, but she never allot®|| 
her jealousy to crumple the rose-leaves on which shqf 
loves to lie. Most people want to eat their cake an^l 
to have it at the same time. “ The Mollusc ” do^ 
not. She does not altogether relish her husbaniifi 
kissing the governess, but she makes no angry sceribi/ 
and refuses to dismiss the girl who is so indispensabl^f^ 
for her own creature comfort. How many of 
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IHE KEVIEW 

-MtS. Baxters who see the play night after night would 
-be as consistently sensible in their selfishness ? 

’ ■ Mrs. Stowe wrote a novel entitled “ Pink and 
■ ^hite Tyranny.” “The Mollusc” shows us the pink 
^%nd white tyrant on her throne, wielding that sceptre, 
^liot of strength but of weakness, and triumphing by 
^sheer weight of passive resistance and the menace of 
^^teing ill. It is a subtle despotism that rests upon the 
:%Teat of indisposition. “ Do this, or I will kill you ” 
a coarse and clumsy means of intimidation which 
iCan only be employed once. But “ Do what I want, 

I shall be ill,” is a method of bullying of inexhaust- 
resource. J^'or tlu^ artful wife can always be 
iiU when she does not immediately get her own way, 
as the husband has to pay the doctor’s bill he 
■stands to lose all round. \\'hat wives of “ 'I’he 
-jrfollusc” stamp rei]iiire is a good spanking, and this 
in their own interest. Tor miserably wretched 
it is for the household to have a mollusc wife at 
iSxe head of it, it is worst of all for the mollusc wife 
berself. Ill health at first simulated at will to com|)el 
'obedience soon becomes a habit, and then a reality. 

malade hmi^/itiire ends by becoming an incurable 
invalid whose continued existence is a burden to 
^erself and to all al)oiU her. 

The Sicilian players have had a great vogue 
because of the realism with which they display the 
iemotions, the acts, the gestures of the unchained 
ibuman beast. Tiie letting off of the explosive passions 
•^t such high pressure is a novelty with us, and it is to 
'ht hoped it will remain in future in Sicily. Murder, 
hist, jealousy—all the deadly sins stalk naked and 
unashamed in the realism of hell to the no small 
edification of the crowded audience. So at least the 
^critics say, and so say sonu! of my friends who have 
^’Witne.ssed the perforinance of their distinctively .Sicilian 
'jjerformances. 1 saw “ Morte Civile,” which j)OS- 
,jessed none of tliese characteristics. A convict who 
Hh a fit of jealousy had murdered his hrotijer-indaw 
'^scapes from ])rLson, to find that his wife was in love 
;.with another man and that her only child had been 
^brought up ignorant of his existence. The wrctched- 
:^^ess of the unfortunate man Avas eflectively [)orLrayed, 


Thk Ifomilctic Review for Fcliruary jmblishes a 
iijiern>on and an excellent j»ortrait of Dr. Kuy|>er, Ex- 
-Premier of Holland. 

In Casscirs Ma,i:!;azine there is an interesting 
:ijiu:$icle entitled “ Where our Breakfasts Come From,” 
Mr. Rhode Rniglit. It gives a vivid picture of 
How the whole world is laid under contrihulion in 
|(^pcler that the British householder may brcikfast in 
Ijcomfbrt. 

p In McClures Ma^nXinc for February Professor 
|{$^illiam James publislies an address wliicli lie de- 
pvered recently u|K)n the Social ^’akle of tlie College- 
5 d. Prof. James .says that the ])Opuiar magazines 
itkiite a real popular university in its essential 
|cfion 'b/ indicating tlie better men. 
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an immense monologue being delivered with admirable^ 
naturalness and great elocutionary effect. Signor^ 
Grasso lets himself go, even to tears, without pro--* 
voking the titter in the audience which so often mars'^ 
the finest declamation of English actors. I did not 
wait to see him die in the last scene. I had, 
alas ! witnessed the real thing too recently to 
venture to face its counterfeit presentment on the 
stage. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson’s “Hamlet” I saw at the 
Coronet for the first time at a matinee on February 
J5th. The opening scene on the battlements was 
cut out, hut in compensation we liad the final scene 
with lo/tinbras and his soldiers. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson is a surprisingly youthful Hamlet, though 
it seemed to me just a trifle too youthful, vivacious, 
and energetic for the meditative hero of indecision. 

If Hamlet had possessed as much nervous energy and 
athletic vigour he would not have hovered through 
four acts of irresolution. But it was a fine perform¬ 
ance. He was admirably :Viipported by a beautiful 
and jjathetic Ophelia, and a Polonius who was almost 
too dignified and stately to be u.sed as a laughing 
slock. In the Idayers’ Scene the King and Queen 
were out of the line of vision of the murder of 
Gonzago, unle.ss their eyes, like the X rays, could 
pierce the stalwart body of a man-at-arm.s who stood 
between them and the Murder Scene. 

Mr. Benson with Mrs. Befison, Mr. Weir, Mr. 
Warburton, Mr. Buchanan, and other old favourites 
were warmly and deservedly welcomed at the 
Coronet. This year they produced “ Coriolanus ”— 
which, with Cieneviuvt; Ward as Volumnia, crowded 
the house from the footliglits to the topmost gallery— 

“ The Country W’ife ” and “ Don Quixote ” in addition 
to their usual re/^ertoire. It i.s w'ell that London should 
have a Shakespearean month, but even when the same 
plays are prc.sented by the same players one misses 
tlie romantic charm and jioeiic atmosphere of Shake- 
si )eare week at Slrallbrd. d'he silent Avon wdth 
its swans, the cawing of the rooks in the immemorial 
elms—what a contrast to the roar of the motor 'bus 
and the glare of the lamps in London*streets ! 


“ The d'heft of the Holy Grail ” is a long “ short 
story ” contributed by Mr. W. \^^ Astor to the Pall 
Mall Matsazine for March. 

is tlie AHfany for March Mr. Gilbert Cannon 
slates forcibly the case* for abolishing the Stage 
Censorship. “ (L A. Birmingham ” de.scril)es the 
aspirations of “Sinn Fein.” Hon. Gilbert Coleridge 
writes pleasantly of dogs and cats and all tlie-ycar 
bathers in Kensington Gardens. Mr. (iiv.skov waxes 
ecstatic over the improvement that would result from 
the taxation of Land Values. Mr. D. Devrar describes 
the limitations in Natural Selection. Mr. Masterman 
eulogi.ses Herbert French’s j)oelry, and Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson proclaims the ])Oelic genius of Mr. 
Abercrombie. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 




THE QUEEN’S INFLUENCE ON DRESS. 

Mrs. Sarah 'J'ooijcy contributes to the Woman 
at Home an article entitled “ Queen Alexandra’s 
Influence on Dress.” Queen Alexandra has never 
aspired to be an arbiter of fashion, as she dislikes 
change and never makes experiments in novel cos¬ 
tumes, but her influence has been a subtle one. 'J’o 
her we owe the undying vogue of the tailor-mide and 
ihd long plain skirt defining the lines of llie figure. 
She has n'ver abandoned this style, and by her 
example has discouraged re{)eated attempts to intro¬ 
duce the hooped petticoat and skirts llounced to the 
waist or in any way overloaded with trimming. 

SI\riMaCITY AM) KLKCiAN'CK. 

She favours the statuesinie style in dross, which 
preserves the slo[)e of the shouldtirs, the line irom arm 
to waist, and the suggested outline of the lower 
limbs :— 

In the hxlcr scvtMilUs \vc h:ivc two nuvh-^ which >:iow tho 
iiifliiciico cxiirci^cd ui»on by .\icx;iiulv;i ns i'riiiccss 

t>r Wnlcs 'I’hey arc the IVinccss robe and the I'rinctrss b )niu't. 
Both made* fur elegance and simplicity and were devoid of 
extravagance. The robe, which so perfectly sailed the Jhincess’s 
slight, graceful hgure, prov'ed a relief froiw crinoliu"; and 
bulging skirts and remained for long the general form ol dress. 
The Princess bonnet followed in the same tn'der of style. As 
the robe defined the lines of the figure, .so the bon'ct revealed 
the contour of tho head and framed the face with bewilcfiing 
simplicity. It was said to imparl an innocent look even to a 
bold face, while it enhanced in a most charming way the refined, 
cluiste .style of tiueen .Alexandra’s iMauity. it ha-l a long reign 
of popularity. I'lie curled toupee was the C(»m|)lemenL of the 
JVincess bonnet, arni n I'asliion which (he <Jae-n has retained, 
llu)iigli it has long ceased toJ:)c the t:xi ludve tashion. 

TIIK rVVOlUil’lK KVr.NINC SIVI.K. 

The. close-fitting l >que, well disj)laying tin* toujxh* in front, 
has in Her Majesty’s castr succeeded her favourite Princi^ss 
Inmnot, and close-fitting skirls with trim bodice^ have replaced 
the Princess gown. The pointed corsage is the (Jaeen’s favourite 
style for evening, ftccasionally the Oaeen we a hlouse, but 
it is never at :dl full, or tleejjly poiudied, and the sleeves fall 
softly and gracefully, with an utter ahseiice of Imnehed-oiit ctlect. 
Hut though the <^>U!*eu may tlon a Ixlouse oecasional Iv for morn¬ 
ing wear, she prelei^ llie skirl and ho liee of the same material, 
as it does not break up (he lines of the tigun*. 

To smiimaii.se the <^)ueen’s iiifiiienee on uio lerii tlress, wc are 
indeblefi to her for discoiiiitonancing the <‘fforls made now and 
again during the inisi twenty to iliir;y years to re-introduce 
either the crinoline or (he stifi'eiied pettieo it, and Nu keeping in 
permanent use the graceful, plain skirt. She lias furlhci dis- 
countiHianced the trailing dress for outdoor wear, and cstab- 
lishetl the vtigiie of the lailor-matle gown, in which the limit of 
simplicity is reached. 

AGAINS'I WASP W A IS IS A.\I> II Hill UKILS. 

The healthy iufiueiice exerciseil by the \>ueen is also apparent 
in the rebound against light-lacing, whieli has held its ground 
for so long, d'he (^ui'eii is not an admirer of the wasp waist. 
iShe is a great admirer of a trim and well-defined figure, but 
believes that this can l>e attained best by atieiilion to fit and 
cut. In such mailers the (,)iieen is fastidious to a nicety, and 
never overlooks a crease t»r a wrinkle iii tlie fit ol her 
clothes. Her garments are fitted r»ver an exact niodcd of her 
figure, which ensures perfection of lit, and .saves Her Majesty 
the fatigue of trying on. 

As the Queen’s example has been directed against the wasp 
waisty in like manner her influence has been opjiosed to high 


■■■y 

hfurls and compression of the feet. Her Majesty wears a small 
five in bools, and achieves daintiness by perfection of fit and^j 
cut. 

HER majesty’s KAVOURI'l'K COLOURS. : 

'The Queen’s ta.ste in clre.s.s fabrics is in accordance • 
with the trim style so peculiarly her own, and she has;’ 
done much to [X)pularisc ploth, tweed and serge,; 
She is also fond of velvet for more elaborate toilettes, 
and the fashion of this beautiful fabric, which hasi 
prevailed during the past year or two, owes much to 
the Queen’s example :— 

With regard to colours, in years gone by the Queen was,, 
very partial to blue. To her influence is due the long popii^, 
larity of black and white, a combination which can be made a^; 
f.// r as it is becoming, and is the safe refuge for the woman ndt 
gifted with an artistic taste in th«' blending of colours. 
grey, heliotrope, and mauve are now tlic Queen’s favouritt^t.^ 
colours and .share her patronage with black and white. . 

- 



THE IMPERIAL CRICKET TRIANGLE. | 

Under the strange title of “ The Imperial Crick^fi 
IViangle,” Mr. C. Ik Fry, in /^rys Magazine 
March, explains the scheme which Mr. Abe 
laid before the Committee of the M.C.C. for securiq^ 
a triangular tournament of 'IVst Matches, so that 
Australians and Africans should play in England iS| 
the same year. Mr. Fry maintains that this scheifl^l 
supplies a very practical solution of the great difficult^ 
that has arisen owing to the fact that we have to — 
vide 'Test Matches in ICngland both with Aust 
and witli South Africa, and we want two clear yea 
between each set of T est Matches. 

Tlie new proposal solves all the difficulties, 
was wliy it was made, and why it is supported. If ) 
adopt the triangular tournament system colonial vis 
will occur in 1909, 1912, 1915, and 1918. 

E.ich country will take part in twentyTour 
Matches during the next eleven years; whereas by tli 
])resent system England would only take part I 
twenty, and South Africa and Australia in ten eac" 
d'he South Africans approve of the scheme, but 
Australians “ do not seem to have perceived that th^i^ 
choice is not between the o/it system, as they ha% 
hitherto enjoyed it, and the new, but between the 
system as they witl fuwe to share it with the Sou 
Africans, and the new : — 

There is no possible way of avoiding the facts that 
adoption of tlie new system means a considerable financial gaii^ 
to all parties concerned, and tliat adherence to the presoh 
.system means a big loss to Australia and .South Africa. A I * 
loss to the Australians in comparison with the profits in tb 
past, ami a big loss to the South .Africans in regard to futti 
possibilities. 

J'hcre is no doubt that the tiiaiigiilar tournament WOM 
excite an amount of interest such as has never been knoyrji 
before in connection with Test Matches. It would also att 
to England a large number of colonial visitors, : ^ 

It would constitute the nearest possible approach toaRlipS 
Hritafinic Olympia. In modern Britain the Olympic idea 
means of all sorts of sectional sports is impracticable. Crick 
is the one game common to our race everywhere, and alone | 
all games holds the British imagination. ^ 
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j:tHE KILLING OF THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 

Various Theoriks as to the Regicide. 

-’H- 

; Far and away the freshest and most informative 
IjKiper on the regicide in Lisbon is that which 
pi. Einot, the brilliant editor of La con- 

Itiributes to the Contemporary Kevieiv. M. Finot was 
Jih Lisbon when the murder occurred. He had just 
before interviewed the? Dictator Franco, and his 
account of the Portuguese situation is very piquant. 

5;/ WHY TUI' KING W4S HATKD. 




Don Carlos had many (jualities wliich to hrve madi* 

im an excellent king. A dislinguislied litlh\itcur, a akillcd 



i| ,' J^ehi‘lspattcr.\ 

. Pharisees. 

Chorus OF Anxioi’-s tJN -s : “ Lonl. 1 ihanic 
tii'^se Ollier men.” 


(Zurich. 


I'heL- tiiat I am tiut as 


l^nnoisseur, a delicate and agreeable conversationalist, he had 
wide enough range of knov\ledge to make a good monarch. 
Pdt he was among the worst. We ow- the truth U* the dead 
well as to the living. Why then disguise the fact that the 
^ rtuguese people, divided as they are in their political ideas, 
e absolutely at one in tlieir very slight esteem for their king ? 
king fell it, and while he felt it enjoyed a sort of strange 
l^uetry in exasperating the peo|ile's feelings. Tims he threw 
face of his people an insult, in an interview in the Tntips, 
jmidi they longed to avenge in hi; blood. 

^ The king, though mild in chariictcr, fast and not serious, harl 
nl^^pride of a demiurge, lodged in an empty mind. The anta- 
between him and his jk oplc had cjuitr rliscouraged him. 
“^t oblivion in orgies sufiiciently innoeenl, l)ut which in 
» ® laige provincial town, were thought the fHes of a 
In truth he was bored, lie courted all the pretty 



women, and was always dreaming of foreign travel. Having,* 
thus lost touch with the people, he failed to take in the fact that 
his extravagance alienated all sympathy from him. 

THE DREAMS OF THE DICTATOR. 

Franco the Dictator said t.o M. Finot:— 

Our country has suffered and suffers still from administrative 
corruption. There is loo much extravagance and too .many 
abuses. T shall have to reform much of the macliinery and get 
new laws passed ; and when some years hence people see w'hat I 
have accomplished they will excuse my brutalities and violations 
of the Constitution. It is ncct^ssary to give Portugal a salutary 
shake, w Inch will put fresh life into an organism which is pre¬ 
maturely old. 

M. I'lnot says that in Lisbon even Franco’s enemies 
admitted 

that, detestable though he was as a politician, liis personal 
character was not open to attack. He prevented other men 
from enriching iliemselves at the cxpensi' of the Slate, but he 
did not enrich himself. They told me many lively .stories of this 
|)liinder of the Slate to which Franco had pul an end. It was, 
perhaps, the most courageous act of his reign. 

THE FNPOPl bARlTV OK THE (JUEFN. 

'J'he widowrd queen is economical, and she is 
reputed to have tlie evil eye. If she gives a lady a 
bracelet the recipient .soon after sprains her wrist:— 

lUil the Kepulilicans have graver complaints to make against 
tjiieen Amclie. She is a ch iical, which offends the Portuguese 
peojile. In that country, wIhtc the priests have to go about in 
civil dress and have morganatic wives like royal personages, and 
large families like the jiatriarchs in the Bible, such an accusation 
is seriously regarded by the people. And the (jiiecn’s enemies 
rub it in. (dm; of the leading Republicans it»ld me that it was 
on account t^ueen Amelie that King Carlos did not return 
the visit of liis royal cousin at Rome. Fverylhing had Ijeen 
settled for the journey, when, p^'oinpled by bis wife, he wrote 
t(* ^’ictor Kniinanucl that he \vt»uld t)c very glad to visit him in 
Italy, but not at Rome. Ana alter that tliere was a regular 
coolness between tbe two f'ouris. Tliis story may be true or 
false ; but it has pa.s.sed like a storm all over Portugal, and 
alienated the last traces of sympathy from the widow of Don 
Carlos. 

J ill. LIlANv LS '.>1 A REPl r.J.lC. 

M. Finot siiy.s :. 

Perhaps there will be only om; issue to ibis monarchy in 
chaos a Republic. 'J'he ollnn day I was visited by one of the 
Republican headers, whr^^e high characlt;r and eloquence com- 
manrj tlie aflmiralion even ol liis enemies -^Magalliaes Jama. 
‘•The i^epublic is at hand,'’ lie told me, and his iace was lit up 
by joyful hope. “And afterwards ?’* said 1 . “ Do you really 

belj( V(? that a change of the label alters the nature of the 
lir|ii<jr?” “No doubt,’L be replied. “Tbe monarchy ha.s 
proved its character. Think of our 75 per cent, of illilcratc.s, 
of our undeveloped resources, of the ruins which lie all round 
US. It is we wIkj will transform the government, and with 
changed political conditions w'e shall infuse a new spirit into 
our people.’' I’he iNnluguese Republicans have an ardent 
faith. ]a;t us respect this religion of theirs, which has not ycl 
had an opportunity of cither deceiving itself or.of failing. 

In tlie American Ranem of Rroiavs for March there 
is a long historical article entitled “ I’ortugal in the 
Family of Nations,” by Isabel Moore. 

“ 'Phe Real Mai.auv.” 

“ Caldias,” writing in the FortnigfUly Rn>iew for 
February, says that the doom of Don Carlos was 
sealed on the day when he vieclared to a Parisian 
interviewer his determination to support the Dictator 
Franco through thick and thin, in dehanoe of ail 
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parties. Franco, though an earnest politician, was 
not a great man. He worked hard ; but he did not 
kill. He aroused the maximum of antagonism and 
the minimum of fear. 

On the whole, ‘‘Calchas ” has‘approved of the 
experiment of the dictatorship, only regretting that 
the Dictator chosen was not a more competent man. 
The truth remains that the patient needed medicine, 
and that the dictatorship, though bitter medicine, was 
the best, if the Portuguese could only have been 
induced to take it willingly, and to take enough. 
What the country needed and needs was not this or 
that form of government, but sheer reforming resolu¬ 
tion and executive capacity. The country needed a 
man, and King Carlos himself was the st^ongc^;t 



M. de Amarel. 

New Premier of Poriugul. 


character in the nation. Sportsman, poet, artist, 
scientist, and bon vivant^ he was a notable compound 
of Latin temperament and Ccrmanic culture —obsti¬ 
nate and self-willed indeed, but fearless and unflinch¬ 
ing, and very well equipped to be a king. 

Tbt real malady was the failure of representative 
government decade after decade—the powerlessness 
of the Parliamentary system to raise a nation that 
needs lifting above itself, or to be anything but 
a mere reflection of the moral condition of a people 
as it is. ... The ideal Dictator would have been 
1 person of solid powers and magnetic temperament, 
more able and more ruthless than Franco, and able 


to make himself respected by economists and idolised 
by the Army. 

Will there be a Repubi.ic ? 

In a short article on the Portuguese Crisis, con-; 
tributed by A. Juve de Buloix to the Grande Revue of 
February loth, the writer says that human beings are 
tired of the tyranny which surrounds monarchies, > 
and they wish to attain the most beautiful social ideal, 
namely, a Republic. 

The vital conditions of society are changed, and 
nations ought to turn to their own country all the ■ 
forces which they have hitherto spent in foreign • 
conquest. National, intellectual, moral, and materiel;^ 
prosperity has become the sole aim of European races,-! 
and for this reason a Republic is the only form of ■: 
government which answers to modern aspirations. Ali|/ 
European monarchies have found it necessary tOi;| 
make great concessions to the people, and the Latiiig 
kings have had to capitulate to the heirs of th0?/| 
Roman spirit. Portuguese royalty cannot resistj?! 
Republican tendencies, and it will have to disappeatiji 
before the logic of Latin progress and the fatality 
social evolution ; it will perish before the Republid^ 
imperiously demanded by the more intellectual and by|| 
the people suffering under the yoke of the Dictator. 

AN IBKRIAN FEDERATION. 

But the Portuguese Republicans have even high^| 
ambitions. They wish the Spanish Republicans to joi^^ 
them and found together with them the Iberian Feder 
lion, so that the two sister nations may resume in 
world the great position which they formerly occupie(^^ 
The evolution of these two countries has always beepj ' 
parallel, and they have interests in common. To-d^| 
nothing can stop the Republican movement in 
peninsula. 'J'hc people’s sympathies are with 
men who show themselves noble by their devotioiK 
and their sacrifices, who stand up as the soldiers olf 
liberty and the abolitionists of slavery and misery, 
is not a cjuestion of the egoism of a party greedy fo 
place and gold, but of the will of a select few wbd,,.,, 
understand their civilising mission and devote then^^f 
selves to the progress of humanity. 


THE CAUSES OF EMIGRATION FROM SPAIN. 

Senor Don Mariano Marfil has an article iia 
Espana Moderna on emigration in general, and 
Spanish emigration in particular. In the course 
his remarks he controverts the common idea 
emigration is bad for the country which loses 
emigrants, and boldly asserts that every counti^^ 
which sends a proportion of its children to otf " 
lands is sure to gain thereby in the long run. Peopfe|^ 
who emigrate usually do so with the intention df^^ 
improving their social condition; they go out to 
foreign country to find the work which is denied to I 
at home, and hope by this labour to increase their 
income and live, sooner or later, under better #ondK| 
tions. We can go to many countries and find 
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the people who arc doijig the best work in certain 
. vocations are really those who have come from other 
lands or from a distant portion of the same State. 
■;^We find it so in various parts of Spain. “The riches 
of the Cantabrian coast, the flouri.shing state of Bar- 
"celona, the prosperity of Valencia and Alicante, to 
.what is it due but to emigration? Go to Asturias, 
through the villages surrounding Villagracia and Vigo, 
to the Province of Sant;pnder, and wdiere you see the 
best hotel, the most up-to-date factory, inquire who 
■ built it and who is the owner, and you will soon find 
it is the “foreigner.” Portugal, by its association 
' with Brazil, and the continued stream of emigration 
towards that part of South America, has reaj)ed many 
advantages over other countries in ih2 .same direction. 

■ Spain is losing a fair pro])ortion of her children, 
and some will regret that it is due to excessive popu- 
U^ion and not to sterility of soil, but the fact is that 
Spain has not the same density of population as have 
&Igium, Holland, Austria and France, which never¬ 
theless give a smaller contingent of emigrants. As 
for unfertility of soil, how can such a term be used of 
a country that has more than 3,500 hours of sunshine 
during the year, with seven agricultural regions pro¬ 
ducing sugar-cane in Almunecar and Motril, oranges 
in Valencia and Murcia, olivt^s in Aragon, vineyards in 
Leon and Castilla la Nueva, cereals in Castilla la 
Vieja, pastures in Galicia, forests in Asturias,—a 
country, in short, that possesses all kinds of produce, 
bathed by three seas, and j)loughed hy nearly 300 
fivers, with high table districts and lovely valleys, 
where one caii enjoy almost a tropical climate or in¬ 
tense cold ? 

In the writer’s view the principal reason for emi¬ 
gration from Spain is misery, caused by want of food, 
bad living, and scarcity of work. If we now probe 
the matter more deeply we shall find that the follow¬ 
ing are the primary causes of this (le[)loral)lc state of 
things: The thtroretic instruction rec(‘i\ (.*(1 by our 
young people, ignorance in the working classes, want 
of CO-operation, and proper recreation for workmen ; 
bad conditions of labour, with excessive hours of 
'^ivork, and bad pay in many cases ; the improjier 
employment of women and boys, aggravated “ sw'oat- 
non-participation in profits, jjensions and the 
; like, unfair methods in connection with conscrijHion, 
^bad means of communication, and ncglei l (by the 
1 government) of measures for the improvement of 
apiculture and cattle-breeding. 


SPAIN’S CONSTITUTIONAL SOVEREIGN. 

In an article on Spain which Robert Meynadicr 
l&pntributes to the first I’ebruary number of the 
'^^ihwelle Revue^ the writ':r sajs in reference to 
^i^^onso XIII. that by the success of his travels in Spain 
abroad, and the pr* nige of his activity, at once 
Mddent and daring, as wxdl as by the proofs he has 
oY^a fearless mind and heart, he has made 
ty a power in Spain, and if there is anyone who 


by opportune intervention can settle pending ques^ 
tions, it seems to be the King. 

In spite of the fears of the timid, the King, who 
wdshed to see all his subjects and to show him.self to 
them, went to Catalonia and appeared in Barcelona 
calm and confident. People spoke to him officially 
in the Catalonian language, and he replied by taking 
the title of King of Catalonia, and was acclaimed 
with so much passion that for some time it w^as 
believed that Alfonso XIII. by his mere presence had 
caused the Catalonian Question to disappear. 

He has goiu.* amongst the w'orking classes, and in 
several towns he has walked about in the peopli/s 
quarters without escort. His acts as wadi as his v or Is 
have proved that he means to support every sane 
measure of social progress. Spani.sh Socialism does 
not attack the King ; perhaps it finds its hoj)e in the 
King. Spaniards of all political creeds are agreed 
that Alfonso is a constitutional Sovereign who keeps 
to his proj)er and that in three years he has made 
himself one of the greatest moral forces in Spain. 

THE REVIVAL OF KINGSHIP. 

“ Cai.chas,” writing in the Fort)iu:;htIy RroieWy 
calls attention*to the fact that in almost every country 
there has been a great revival of the monarchical prin¬ 
ciple. 

To the efficiency of government in Portugal a 
masterful exercise of executive energy is apparently 
indispensable. If dictatorship is impossible, so much 
the w^orse for progress. It is probable that even in 
Spain a constructive desptoisrn, foniuilJy renewable 
every five years, would be of priceless advantage if 
tlic nation could only be brought to consent to the 
method. Of Italy the .same might l>e said, except 
that it is now almost as hopt.less to think of apply¬ 
ing a dictatorship to Lombardy as to think of 
applying it to liancashire. In our own country we 
feel sensibly in our Army arrangements the lack of 
that direct monarchical initiative which has been 
the mainspring of military efficiency* in other coun¬ 
tries. Without the executive power of the German 
Emperor the creation within a single decade of the 
second greatest fleet in the world wrould have been 
simply an unthinkable achievement. No purely 
Parliamentary system could ever have compassed any 
j)lan so creative and original. 

IN PRAISE OF THE TSAR. 

Even in Russia, he thinks that the historical 
dictatorship of the Tsars is, and for some time will 
remain, indispensable for even the dull and slow 
progress which seems the only alternative to a wasie- 
ful anarchy. The T'sar is comitelling the world to 
revise its estimate of his character. He has shown 
more nerve, more judgment, more ixjrsistency than he 
was credited by any foreign observer with pos.sessing ; 
and even if he has succeeded mainly by accepting 
firm advice, he has saved his dynasty from destruction, 
his empire from anarchy, and his subjects from* them- 
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selves. Nor ought the survey to end here. Glance 
at the Balkans. Prince Ferdinand has done a great 
deal to make the Bulgarian nation. Abdul Hamid 
has done almost everything to save the European 
dominion of the Turk. 

THE VALUE OF WELT.-TRAINED SOVEREIGNS. 

In England, undfer King Edward, the monarch has 
become not merely a restraining, but an initiating 
force. England only recovered her due place in the 
world when the representative element w^as reinforced 
by the revival of a positive monarchical influence. 

As a result, Europe is now full of well-educated 
dynasties.* With each generation that pas.ses 
sovereigns are more carefully and rationally trainc'd 
from birth, and are still better equipped by com- 
pari.son even with most of those among their subjects 
who count themselves above the average. 

SALVATION FROM MEDIOCRITY. 

What has reasserted itself is the principle of 
Kingship and the value to a monarchical nation of the 
hereditary principle scientifically applied, i’iierofore 
the Norwegians, a highly democratic peoT‘k% have 
deliberately chosen on the whole not to bo a Re¬ 
public. He attributes this not only to the influence 
of heredity and to the advantages of Lducation md 
position, but to the fact that a representative systi-m 
tends to eliminate strong characters, for wire-pullers 
arc prompt to recommend the mediocrity who con¬ 
ciliates everybody. Then, again, the Kingship dimin¬ 
ishes the risk of assassination by placing power in tlic 
hands of men whose po.sition is not so conspicuous 
as that of the sovereign. “ Calchas ” concludes his 
interesting essay by declaring that so long as 
representative institutions rest upon a national basis, 
the more complete and party-riven democracy 
becomes, the more will it need the corrective of 
Kingship. _ 

IF I WERE JOHN MORLEY! 

Advice of Professor Rttsskl Wai.i.ace. 

The Rev. J. Page Hopps publishes in the Modrrn 
Kci'icic for February an interview with Professor A. 
Rus.sel Wallace on the Indian crisis. Profes.sor 
Wallace is an enterprising advocate of the doctrine 
that our duty in India is to dig the grave of our 
Empire by preparing the natives as speedily as 
possible to take over the government of their own 
country:— 

“ I am wiih the Itulian patriots, anfl my full sympathy is 
with the people of India in tlicir asjuratii'iis lt.>r self-i^ovciii- 

munt.” . . , . ,i 

“ What then as to the auitufle of the* Hrilish (iovernment ? 

1 said. “That does not seem to be very sympatliftic : and, as 
to that, your knowledge must W fresh enough.’’ 

“ Quite so,” he replied, “and 1 must say I am surprised and 
rather disgusted at the weakness and cowardice oi Jfdin Morley, of 
whom I had such hopes. The true way to redeem India is to 
begin at the bottom, to restore the village communities as sclD 
governing bodies, under the supervision of thoroughly .seasoned 
and sympathetic English or native inspectors ; to restore the 
people their land and to make it inalienable, with all that is 
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upon it. That will make an end of the money-lender and the 
lawyer.’* 

“ But that will take time, probably a long time,” I said, v 
“ esj^ecially if ‘ the predominant partner’ has to be persuaded. 
W'hal could be done in the meantime?” 

“W'ell,”hc answered, “ considering what wc owe to India 
financially, we might remit the land assessment for some ycars^ 
to allow the cultivators to rise above perpetual starving point. 
That, and free irrigation, would probably almost, if iu>t quite, 
make an end of the chronic famine, which is itself the con* , 
(h'lunalion of our rule.” ^ 

“ Then you are in favour of a very large .surrender of our 
rights and rewards as conquerors of India ?” 1 said, 

“ Of a total surrender as quickly as is prudent : and I think 
we ought to rejoice just in so far as India w'.anls self-government . 
and is fit for it. Instead of deprecating it and fighting it, we 
ought to welcome and help it.” 

Advice of Mr. Harrison. 

There is at your hand an easy, immediate, effective 
reform, which you could put in action at once. Name i 
Hindoo and Mussulman gentlemen to fill one-third . 
of all the superior public offices, both executive and 
judicial. Put them in office in place of English 
strangers. Begin with the corrupt native police, and ■ 
go on to the Supreme Council and the Court of : 
Appeal, I know there are men amply qualified J 
to-day to fill those posts, ll would have an immense !’ 
effect in putting heart into India and making it;^ 
tranquil and vigorous. Promise within a generation :| 
to make at least one-half of the Executive and the 
Judiciary the due field of native talent. A cruel bloif,H| 
was given to the hojies of those who look for thc^v^ 
regeneration of India when one fiom whom 
expected so different a policy told the world that h% k 
could see no reasonable prospect of finality to th€f..^ 
existing autocratic rei^imr. For my own part, I do 
not hesitate to repudiate any such blighting spirit 
finality.— Frederic Harrison, in the Fositivisf^ 

J^cTterC, 

A French View. 

■ '''S 

M. Maurice Maindron is contributing to the 
des Deux AIo?ides a series of letters from Southern^: 
India, and in the first February number he says wittel^l 
reference to the famine, that it is difficult to. under-^l 
stand the degree of misery into which the human beingrki 
may fall. I'he English Treasury does not realise tb^| 
distress. While the small rural proprietors have 
ruined by thesq terrible famine years, the lot of tho^i 
agricultural labourers is still more disastrous. 
writer has been present at the enrolment of labourera^^l 
for emigration, and he says it shows the undeniable|| 
superiority of the English in colonial organisatioru-J 
He prefers to remain silent as to similar operations ofcfI 
the French Government. 

Capt. H. Allen Wilson, of the Connaugh<t?| 
Rangers, contributes a very bright, instructive papef!*;;^^ 
on “ The Masai—a Vanishing Race ” to the 
Review. The Masai are dying out chiefly because!'^ 
they refuse to permit their warriors to have children^;\»; 
although they allow them a wife or two. They 
only become fathers when their fighting career || overK;t*.| 

* '.i 
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THE ADVANCE OF WOMAN; 

As Observed by Sympathisers and Enemies. 
There are two papers in the Westminster Review 
the Woman’s Question—on the right side, of 
^course. One, by Clarissa Dixon, on Woman and 
|f,; Nature, prophesies not smooth but noble things for 

I the advancing woman. 

'■ - 

A DREAM OF HER THAT IS TO COME. 

She says :— 

V Some millions of years ngo only a GckI could have looked 
; upon the protozoa and dared to dream of man. Ii ii a humbler 
';!^ream to look upon woman, already, I make bold to say, grown 
J to high stature, and dream that she may in future reach such 
Jvjioble proportions as shall make her present but a childhood, 
a prescience, a prediction. 

'v- . 

THE RELATION BETWEEN VOTES AND WAGES. 

J Gladys Jones, in an article entitled “Suffragists 
iAgain,” says :— 

If women arc to be denied access to the higher professions 
\yiUld sweated in other branches of labour the male sex incurs an 
obligation which it can only discliarge by subsidising femininity I 
jvThis being the last thing that men will propose or women de.sire, 
lilt is incumbent on the nation to remove all obstacles to the wage- 
l^aming capacity of wum.Tn. This will not equalise matters— 
f Acts of Parliament cannot achieve that—but it will create the 
Ipossibility of honest dealing between the sexes. 

i; “Please Don’t Enfranchise Me!” 

I In the Nineteenth Century Mrs. John Massie lifts 
her voice and argues with vehemence against the 
^^enfranchisement of her sex. Her arguments are 
l^bout as conclusive as tho.se by which Professor John 
|Massie persuaded himself of the justice and exjxdi- 
l^ncy oi the Boer War, that crime which he discredited 
j Nonconformity by supporting. 




THE MISCHIEFS OK LADIES’ SETTLEMEXIS. 

A very amiLsing sidelight on the controversy is 
l^fibrded by the Rev. Richard Free’s frank statement 
l^lpf his objection to permit a ladies’ .settlement to be 
Informed in his |)arish at Fulham. He quotes a letter 
another clergyman which is even more explicit, 
anonymous incumbent says : 

I'A ■ A Church Sctllcmcnt of uny kind, not under the incumbent’.s 
;|<!Optrol, is bound to prove a rnischievou> instirution and rival. 
||8ut of all such things the worst is a Ladies' Settlement. The 
|p3^iiies set all law and order at defiance, worry the vicar with 
polices and requests of all kinds, pauperise and clemoralise the 
:ifeople, establish an independent (and (jfien antagonistic) (.’hiirch 
f|ibrganisation, and loo often spread scandal and create mischief 
l^b^tside the parish. Last, but not Icjis!, the question of difilcrent 
'^Rheological standpoint may come in, a difference certain to 
IJproduce lamentable ecclesiastical results and as likely as not to 
iphrcck the incumbent’s healtii and peace. 

pi Women and Mumcipaj. IdFF.. 

Writing in Empire Revieuf {qx March, Mildred 
isom says :— 

Critics of the movement have a>ked why women .should 
*“ire entry into municipal life. My answe^r is that municipal 
is the domestic life of tlv nation. It cares for tlie aged and 
t, and is concerned with the dwellings, the .sanitation, the 
amusement and the education of all. It is house- 
00 a large and claborately-orgiinised scale, and it 
everyone of cither sex and in every rank of life. 



« 


Matters of health, morality, prevention of disease and of vice 
come before out municipal authorities daily. For these reasons 
women seek seats on municipal councils, and they affirm, by 
long experience, that they can do better work for the com¬ 
munity when legally elected than when they can only aid by 
sufferance. Parenthetically, I may remark that all the London 
boroughs except six (Bermondsey, Deptford, Greenwich, Ham¬ 
mersmith, Shoreditch, and Stepney) have appointed lady 
sanitary inspectors, and these ladies have amply justified their 
appointment. 

An ICxhortation to Young Housewives. 

Mrs. William Tywell, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century on Fear in the Home and Household, thus 
addresses the young housewife :— 

Be a dictator in your own house ; let every member of your 
household be your servant, and not the servants of your servants ; 
let each one feel that you are his or her mistress, that you know 
and understand what are his or her duties, that you realise the 
difficulties and rubs likely to ari.se in the discharge of such 
dutie.s, that you are there to give ? word of encouragement when 
these arise ; and, above all, keep the training of the younger 
servants in your ow'ii hands. 

Sex Morals After Women are Free. 

Constance Clyde, writing in the Aibany Raneiv foi 
March on a Woman’s Utopia, says ;— 

Regarding .sex morality in Utopia many curious fears have 
been expressed. It is a curious instance of universal want of 
logic that such atarm.s should Ix^ expressed about a .system which, 
whatever it may do or fail to do, will certainly put the decision 
as regards virtue totally into the hands of the Woman—this, by 
granting her financial independence. Much more significant 
than the cnlurgement of mental opporUinity upon which feminists 
insist wall be ihe simple fact that Utopian Woman wall come 
into an inheritance possessed at present only by a small number 
of her kind —she will owm her.self. Family anarchy least of all 
occurs among that small scL-tion of the sex, the women of 
private means. Money may lead the Man astray ; it is the 
want of it that demoralises the Woman. 


Railway Nationalisation. 

In the Nvieteenth Century Mr. W. B. Edwards 
draws from his experience in the Cape a strong argu¬ 
ment against the nationalisation of railways. He 
says :— 

There is no strong or genuine demand fur the nationalisation 
of the railw'ays by cither the public or tHb railway s<;rvanls, 
but the question has been br(\ight forw'ard by parties with 
their owai ends to serve. All parties concerned may well pause 
and consider the matter before consenting to upset an arrange¬ 
ment that has w'orked satisfactorily up till now, thus turning our 
splendid railway system into a red-tape Government department 
liable to be used for political purpo.ses by anyone so inclined. 
I’arliament has more than enough to do now wdthout having U> 
run the country’s railways too. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, writing 
in the same Review, maintains that nationalisation is 
inevitable and near at hand. He says:— 

It is folly to blame British railway directors and managers for 
the universally admitted evils of our system. We have as good 
managers here as are to be found anywhere else in the world. 
The real centre of difficulty lies in the fact that fifty-one boards 
of directors with as many managers cannot organise transport 
on a national scale. It is all a question of organisation. 
Economy in labour and capital—the secret of successful com¬ 
petition—and efficient service are .simply matters of organisation, 
and the private ownership of railways never will allow the best 
possible organisation of transport. 
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A trip on the UGANDA RAILWAY. 

By Mr. Winston Churchill. 

The Strand Magazine has secured the right of 
publishing Mr. Winston Churchiirs story of his tour 
in Africa. The current number contains the narrative 
of his journey from Mombasa to the interior by tlie 
Uganda Railway. He speaks very favourably of this 
romantic line, which appears to have been built 
regardless of expense for the purpose of introducing 
an object-lesson into East Africa in the shape of a 
perfectly equipped English railway—platform, signals, 
etc., all complete. 

AN UNEXPECTED SUCCESS. 

Strange to say, this extravagantly built railway is now 
beginning to pay :— 

The Uganda Railway is alrearly doing what it wa.> never 
expected within any rcasonahle period to do. It is paying its 
way. It is beginning to yield a profit—albeit a small pr )lit - 
upon its capital charge. Projected as a political raihv:iy to 
reach Uganda, to secure Hritish preduininance upon the Upper 
Nile, it has already achieved a commercial value. In.-,! iad of 
the annual deficits upon working expense' which wei regiilaily 
anticipated by lliose most competent to ju Ige, there is alreaviy a 
substantial profit of nearly eighty llnmsand )»t>unds ayr:ir. And 
this is but the beginning, and an ini]perfect beginning; for at 
present the line is only a trunk, without its nece.’..'>ary UllLs and 
feerlers, without its dcc]>-watcr head at Kilindini, without its 
full talc of Steamers on the lake ; above alf, without its 
ndlural and necessary extension to the Albert Nyanza. 

THROUGH CROWDS OF WILD A\IMA1-S. 

Travelling upon this line is very comforLible, 
although the {licture given of Mr. W'inston Churchill 
sitting upon the cowcatcher in front of the engine 
does not seem to show a particularly luxurious method 
of travelling. The distinctive feature of the railway 
is that it has not yet resulted in killing off the beau¬ 
tiful wild animals which abound in the country 
through which it passes. Mr, Churchill .says :— 

\Vc may divide the journey into four main stages— the 
jungles, the plains, the mouniains, and the lake, for the lake is 
an essential part of lht‘ railway, and a natural and inexpensive 
extension to its leiigtli. 

After Makindu Slatirm tlie forest ceases. The traveller 
enters upon a region of gras:^. ImmeMise fields of green pasture, 
withered and whitened at this season by waiting tor the rains, 
intersected by streams and vvalereourses dcrtsely wooded with 
dark, fir-looking trees and gorse-looking scrub, and ridieved by 
bold upsLanding bluffs and ridges, comprise the new panorama. 
And here is presented the wonderful and unique speelaele vvhich 
the Uganda Railway offers to the European. 7 ^' plains are 
crinvdeii with wild aniniaU. From the windows i.>f llu* carriage 
the w^hole zoological gartlen can be seen dis|>orting itself. 
Herds of antelope and gazelle, troops of zebras—sometimes four 
or five hundred together—watch the train j>ass witli jdacid 
assurance, or scamper a hundred yards farther away, and turn 
again. Many are quite close to the line. ith field-glasse.^ 
one can see that it is the same everywhere, and can distinguish 
long files of black w'ihlebeestc and herds of red kongoni the 
hartebeeste of South Africa—and wild ostriches walking sedately 
in twos and threes, and every kind of small deer mul gazelle. 
The zebras come close enough for their stripes to be adniireil 
with the naked eye. 

RUNNING THROUGH LIONS ! 

We have arrived at .Simba, “ The Place of Lions, and there 
is no reason why the passengers should not .see one, or even 
half*a-dozen, stalking across the plain, respectfully ob.scrvcd by 
l^r beasts. Indeed, in the early days it was the custom to 


slop and sally out upon the royal vermin wdienever met with, 
and many the lion that has been carried back to the tender in 
triumph before the guard, or driver, or anyone else could think 
of lime-tables or the block sy.stcm, or the other inconvenient 
restrictions of a regular service. Farther up the line, in the 
twilight of the evening, we saw, not a hundred yards away, a 
dozen giraffes lollopping of! among scattered trees, and at 
Nakiini six yellow lions walked in leisurely mood across the 
rails in broad daylight. C.irily ilie rhinoceros is ab.sent, or rarely 
seen. 

A SHAMEKULT.Y EASY BAG. 

It is to be feared that the other animals will follow 
the rhinoceros into a judicious retreat from the line, 
for the railway itself is a means of destruction. Mr, 
\A’inston Churchill says :— 

One of the best ways of shooting game in this part of the 
worlil, and certainly the ca.siest, is to get a trolly and run up 
and down the line. The animals are so used to the passage of 
trains and natives along tlie one great highway that they do not, 
as a rule, take much notice, unless the train or trolly stops, 
when their suspicions arc at once excited. 

Mr. W'inston Churchill was not satisfied with this 
easy method of slaughter. Nothing would content 
him but to kill a rhinoceros. He was successful in 
his quest, but it is a sign of grace that at the close of 
his article he seems to be somewhat ashamed of 
himself for his unfjrovoked assault with murderous 
intent upon a peaceful herbivore. 

IRELAND AND THE AMERICAN MONEY. 

Mr. Rollfston, an official of the Department of 
Agriculture in Ireland, contributes to the North 
American Rcoiew a remarkable article, in which he 
insists that the first condition for the regeneration of 
Ireland is that the Americans should cease to subscribe 
to the funds of the Nationalist Party. He quotes 
from a speech of Mr. Dillon's to the effect that if the 
American money ceased to fill the exchequers of the 
Irish Nationalist Party the National cause would sooii 
die in Ireland. Mr. Rolleston has no objection to , 
receiving Ainerican money ; but if there is to be any 
genuine Irish movement of any kind in favour of 
Home Rule, “the subsidisation of Irish parties from 
extra-Irish sources mu.st come to an end ’*: — 

The whole position lunges on lluit. Let Ireland’s American. , 
friends send us no more money ; it is only used to stifle original i 
thouglil and to bolster up a policy which, on the confession of ;, 
its own most prominent supporters, does not command the con* j 
iidence of the country. Let them help with Iheii generosity to ^ 
fertilise the industrial fichl, lo build schools, to endow colleges;, ^ 
to sujiport the Gaelic l/Cague, lo promote any non-controversial, ' 
non-political enterpri.se that pleases them ; but let them contri* 
butc not another cent for politics, if they would see Ireland take 
herself seriously in liand, and address herself resolutely and 
effectively to the realisation of her national destiny. 

Mr. Rolleston has ideas of his own, not only of 
finance, but as to Parliamentary tactics. He says :—► 

It seems ti) me, indeed, one of the implications of the Home 
Rule position that, while w'e ought to go to Parliament to 
demand Home Rule, we ought to ask for nothing else whatever 
but that. W^e ought to oppose, steadfastly and constantly, every 
Government that will not grant Home Rule. F'or no consider*:.' 
ation whatever ought w e to co-operate with it in the governing 
of Ireland. It is giving away our whole case to do so. Nor ■ 
should W'e lose anything by this policy. # 
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“THE TWO-GERMAN STANDARD.” 

Everyone knows the old story of how Sir Francis 
Drake refused to interrupt his game of bowls whtn 
the news was brought that the Spanish Armada was 
approaching the Channel. “ Excubitor,” who writes 
in the Fortnightly Rroino, on the British reply to 
Germany’s Dreadnonghts^ holds up Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir Francis Drake’s action as the model upon 
which the British Adrpiralty should act in the present 
juncture. He strongly maintains, in opposition to 
Admiral Von Turpitz, that we can always finish a 
Dreadnouy^ht in two years, whereas th“ Germans 
require three. Therefore we must hasten slowly. 
Excellent advice, provided that he is quite sure that 
he is right and that Admiral Von I'urpitz is wrong. 

RRl J)1:NCE, not pantc. 

I am glad to see that “ Excubitor ” does not con¬ 
found me with the impatient agitators who are 
continually quoting me as if 1 belonged to their set. 
He says :— 

Wc may wisely acceju the Two-Power Standard which ha:-, 
been laid down by Mr. \V. T. Ste.'id, who, of all men, has 
shown by his devotion and his sclf-sacrificinj; eft->ris his desire 
to promote the peace of the world. Whatever critics may say 
of his methods, he stands lo-day as the j»roini;onisi of the peace 
movement, and, liUe every naval offuirr, he ailvocates every 
reasonable measure to proiv.ottr ]>acih,' measvirts., because he 
realises the horrors of war. Every Eni^lishman will accept Mr. 
Stead’s paLri<)tic formula of safety, be.i he will go one Ix-tler. 
He will expect the Naval authorities, io view of our unj)aralk-ied 
shipbuilding resources, to act with circumsj)ection and adopt a 
steady, statesmanlike ])olicy. lie will look to tliem not to lay 
down the two British keels simultaneously with the one (lortiian 
keel ; he wiP look to the .\dmiralty to study the problem care¬ 
fully, and then not merely to lay dov\n in due lime two Britisli 
keels to one German keel, but to rake such measures as will 
ensure that the two British ships shall he superior to one fierman 
ship, and although begun at a later dale shall la* first at sea. 

2 TO 1 INS I’KAO OK 3 T«) 1. 

He then proceeds to explain wdiy it is we reijuire 
two battleships of the first class to one under the 
German flag; — 

In adopting the foriiuihi of two to one against (rermany we 
shall be providing a fleet less powerful than it is i<i-d.iy, wh(m 
we are as three to one. In a sense, v^t• shall be lowering our 
standard, but w*e can atinrd to do so in vii*w <•! the irileniatifmal 
situation, for we have prevailed on oilier rival l*owers, ]>arti- 
cularly France and Kusda, to bury the hatchets they held 
behind their backs in tiu ]jast, awaiting an opjK»rtunity to use 
them against us. We are well buttressed irp our pacific designs, 
but w'e cannot go below the Twfj-Girrman Standard for several 
reasons. 

(l) Wc must have? a considerable margin above the strength 
of the German Fleet, because the friends of in-day may be the 
enemies of lu-morrow, aiid it lakes two and a half years from 
the time Parliament autle-rises a shi]) to be laid down for that 
ship to lx- completed, six months l»eing devoted to the pre¬ 
paration of plans and placing of uinlracls for plate.^, guns, 
armour, etc,, and two years It* construction, an«l a skilful naval 
gunner canru^t be produced in less than three or four years. 

“AN KMI-Il;!' KLKVKN TI^fl:s AS I.AktiE.*’ 

C - { 2 ) We cannot concentrate all our ships in the North Sea ns 

^ Qefinany does an<l will ( ntinue to do. because wc have world- 
' Y^ide rcsponsil)ilitie.s. VVe have an I'hnpire eleven times as large 
of Germany, a coastline ten times as great, slea"m 
with times the tonnage, and a population seven 
as nuttiCrous, while we have an Army about one-tenth the 
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size. Since the Germans are ten to one on land, it is not too 
great a counterpoise for Great Britain to lie two to one on sea. 
The huge German Fleet in 1920 of thirty-eight battleships, 
twenty large cruisers, thirty-eight small cruisers, and 144 des¬ 
troyers, besides submarines, wdll be massed in the Baltic and 
North Sea. Wc shall have to keep about six battleships at 
least in the Mediterranean, approximately the same number in 
the Atlantic, and it may be that ten years hence it wdll be 
necessary to replace the six battleships which W'erc recently 
called Iroiii the Par Piast. Consequently, we can count on 
having in the narrow sea separating us from the German Phnpire 
and its huge army, only fifty-eight bnttleshi])s, and a small pro¬ 
portion of other vessels, because w'e shall need many cruisers in 
foreign waters. If w'c Iniild two to one against Germany we 
shall I'ave a margin of .su]:»eriurily inimedialely available of 
52 per cent, in battleshi].»s and a smaller margin in other craft. 

In view of our position, of the small size of our Army, of the 
fears of invasion, of liie possibility of Germany some lime 
finding a piiw'crful ally, tliis is the minimiim of safety. We 
must i)i]il<i two to one against (iermany if wc would sleep 
quietly in t»ar beds in the future, and bir undi.smaycd by the 
nightmares of the eonscriptionists in our midst. 

5 “ Dreadnouciits” VVanj ed jn 1909. 

An anonymous writer in tlio Contemporary AVtvV'Ti/ 
gives an optimist estimate; of tlic comparative naval 
strength of (iermany and Britain. He says :— 

The British P'lert will he more than throe times as strong as 
that which Germany will 1)0 able to jnit to sea. It appears 
inevitable on the present indicarion^ that we must prcjiare fur 
haying down fimr «»r five in 1909. But, relatively 

weak as the Tkanian P'leet is at present, ihe plans which are 
now' maturing will ensure it a significant anti prominent pdH- 
tiuii alioul 1912 anti onwards. Provii^ion has l>een made for 
carrying this work of naval expansion on from year to vear 
swiftly and ]>ersislenlly, and when the task is completed al)t)ut 
1920, and Germany ]»ossesses a fleet of twenty-twt)>////.« 
aiul eleven luvhtdblfs^ with a large number of small cruisers 
and torpe lo craft, she will occupy a position on the seas which 
will rentier her naval pow er a fai tur of immense importance. . 

I.AUOUR, Pknsion.s, Navv. 

Profe.ssor Bee.sly, writing in tin* J'ositivist Rroicii\ 
exii'is in the preference sliown l)y the Labour Party 
for old-age pensions over our naval supremacy. He 
sees in it the promise of the abandonment of that 
supremacy, the l>rcak up of the Empire, and the 
abandonment of India. He says :— 

Mr. Murray Macdonald’s siipjKjrters ought to be pr< |.)arefl lo 
say what ptdicy they will recommend foifr or five years hence 
if they find the (hrrman Navy largely increasetl, the Kid Canal 
widened, and the l)istuilM.*r still with us and more clistiirbing 
than ever. Wili they consent t" resume the mad c(jmpr‘tition 
in armaments, or will they sysirmatically and rt soluldy carry 
out the policy upon which they are now partially ami, if 1 may 
say so, empirically entering '! 

He declares that it is impossible to maintain our 
naval supremacy. As to our danger from invasion— 

All our difticulties in the matter of defence are traceable to 
our possession of Intlia, the disastrous legacy of Chatham and 
Clive. 

Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century on the 'I’wo-Power Standard, says;— 

Judge;d by every test our naval position is such as not lo war¬ 
rant immediate alarm even in faie cif the new German Navy 
Bill, thougli there is every neeil for foresight and courage in 
shaping our naval policy. Next sj)ring the outlook will l)c 
clearer, and then, when foreign proposals have taken more 
definite form, a large programme of shif>building wdll probably 
be urgtMUly required. The measure of our naval necessities 
must be the activity of rivals. 
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SOCIALISM. 

Against: Its Harping on a Sinclk String. 

Dr. Crozier contributes to the Fort?ii,i:;/ifly Raneiv 
the second of his challenges to Socialism, this time 
addressing himself to the demolition of the Socialist 
theory of human evolution, which, he asserts, is one 
of the most curious exhibitions of simplicity the intel¬ 
lectual world has yet seen, ignoring as it does the 
ultimate essentials and ineradicable elements of 
human society and human nature, 'fhe Socialists 
cut out at a stroke all the great rffident factors of 
civilisation—war, religion, law, government, political 
institutions, and scientific knowledge in general—as 
if they were but appendages or surplusage, and sul)- 
stitute for the complex result of all tluise a single 
simple figure, namely, that of a jiurci economic 
or industrial evolution which they have cun¬ 
ningly slipped into its j)lace. . . . The real truth 
is, that the. peasants, labourers, and working-classes 
generally were lifted on to a higher jilane at each 
remove, not so much by improvements in their own 
manual labour, or by their own initiative and exer¬ 
tions, as l)y the sympathetic aid of the great men, 
their leaders, who followed the gleam of th* Ideal ; 
the leaders of the great Catholic Church, in early 
purity and noble devotion to Humanity ; the great 
Emperors and Kings who (with more j>er.sonal and 
sftfish motives, it is true) succeeded them and look 
over their work when ihey had fallen into luxury and 
decadence ; the great philosoj)hers,^poets, and scientists 
wlio (going to their graves for the most part in 
poverty) aided and encouraged these again in their 
work ; and the great inventors and organisers who 
were necessary to bring all this work to its successful 
fruition. 

He then jiroceeds to deal with the Socialist con¬ 
ception of the institution of the f amily, into which 1 
have not space to follow him. He concludes l»y 
^admitting that the condition of the unemployed will 
justify almost any attempt, however chiiiuTical and 
desperate, to alter it, but he attributes this condition 
not to capitalism, but to that most deadly, hopeless, 
and even damnable (kictrine of laisscc-ftinr, 

'rhe Nm* Irehvid Kevim* for February jMililishes 
some letters from an e.x-Unitarian minister who had 
been a Socialist but is now a Catholic. I he letters 
set forth his reasons for abandoning Socialism. 

For; No Murk “^^^)RRVl^•^; Nkckssi rv.'’ 

The Grand May^adne for March pul<lishes the last 
instalment of Mr. H. C. Wells’s [lapers on ‘‘ New 
Worlds for Old.*’ His concluding paper is a fanciful 
sketch as to the clianges whieli await eac h class of 
the community when the Socialist ideal is realised. 
The Socialist State will be* chiefly distinguished from 
the present one by the absence of that worrying 
urgently to earn, that sense of constant economic 
insecurity, whicli afflicts all but the very careless or 
the very prosjicrous to-day. Human nature being as 
it is, however, it will be interesting to note how lazy 
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folk are going to be kept in the collar if they are to 
be thus emancipated from the worrying necessity to 
earn. That “ worrying necessity ” has been the main¬ 
spring of human progress from the earliest ages until 
now'. Mr. Wells tells us how the schoolmaster, the 
middleman, and servants will prosper in the Socialist 
State, but he admits that there are certain classes who 
will find their position changed :— 

So far as many professions :iiul callings go this matter may he 
flisniissed in a few wonls. Uiuler Socialism, while tiie parli- 
ciilar trade or profession might nol ej^st, there nould probably 
be ample si:ope in tiie public machine for the socially more pro- 
fil;il.)le cmjiloynieiit of the same energies. A family solicitor, 
sui:h as we know him now, would have a poor tiim.‘in a Socialist 
Slate, but the same qualities <>1 watchful discretion would be 
needed at a hundred new angles and friclion suriaces of the 
State organisation. 

If these persons will be as well off in the future as 
tht y are now, that w'ill not be the case wdth the rich, 
lidsured, wealthy class. 'I’o them Mr. A'ells says ;— 

There is no way out of it ; your way to Socialism is through 
“ the neetlltr's eye.’’ From your rare class, and from your class 
alone, does Socialism require a real material sacrihcc. You 
in list indeed give up much coarse pride. There is no help for 
ii. You must face that if ymi face .St»cialism at all You must 
come down U) a simpler, and, in many material aspects, a less 
disiinguislicd way of living. 

1 ajqieal from your wealth to your nol>ilily, to lielp us to 
im|»(:)verisli your class a little, and make all the world infinitely 
richer by ilia! impoverishment. And I am sure that to some of 
y(U] 1 shall nol :q>pea] in vain. 

“A (iREA'J’ MaTEKI.'VL RkLIGION.” 

Mr. II. M. Hyndrnan exults over the triumph of 
International vSociali.sm, in the National Review. 
He says : 

J’’i(»m ]’’.uio|je right round to North and South America, 
anti now J.qian, ]^reci.■^ely the same ci>ncepiion.s are emancipating , 
tlie minds and firing ihtr hearts of the workers of the world. 
Socialism is n» all Socialists a great material religion. The 
1)1(1 superiiaturai creeds have long ceased even U> pretend to ' 
guide ; they have now almost ceased to influence the thought of 
t»ur time. Nowhere else can the world provitle unpaid and 
self-sacrificing zeal and enthusiasm to the extent that these are 
exhibited daily in the Socialist camp. 

'J'hk Fkac'J'icai, Modern Socialist. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., replying to an ' 
article on the lm])otencc of Socialism in the ; 

teenth Century^ exultantly declares that social reform 
leatls to Socialism, and that the step-by-step Socialist 
is the most jiractical person in the world. He says:— 

1 'hus the Sociniisi says that the means of production, dis¬ 
tribution, and excluftigt‘ should be owned and controlled by the 
comm uni I y, but he knows iliat nil the means of production are 
not ai tlie same stage in their evolulitm towards socialisation 
and national nignnisalion. iVas, water, and trams are much 
riper for miinici|>alisation than cotton mills ; railways arc nearer 
nationalisation than hackney carriages ; coal-mines than the 
watcliinaking industry. So i\ic Socialist begin.s when and 
where the nature of industrial organisation invites liini to begin. 
Just ill so far as the use of some Ibrm of property—for instance, 
land—is essential to the well-being of the community, or just in 
so far as certain services—for instance, transport—are bound up 
ill national efficiency, national control and organisation become 
im)ier:Uive. Thus the provision of houses, of pure milk, of 
open spaces is becoming more and more .a niiinicipal imder- 
laking ; railways are approacliing the nationalisation stage, and 
several niiiniciiialities are considering the advisability of acquiring 
coal-mines. 

# 
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SMALL HOLDINGS IN AMERICA A^D ENGLAND. 

The Century Magazine for March publishes a story 
of how an American engine-driver, who, at the age of 
^sixty years, went back to the land, bought a farm of 
one acre in Washington territory, and has been living 
upon it comfortably ever since : - 

lie paid fourteen hundred dollars for the land and “ improve¬ 
ments,” and an additional two dtdlars and a half to iln* hjriner 
owner’s son for clcarinj; away the ruljbish heap, h rom that 
day he has paid noi another cent, for hired labour. “ I am my 
own horse and plough aiyl farm-hand, and even my own rain¬ 
maker. I tell you,” he said c.arneslly, “ with irrigation and 
careful supervision, there’s nothiii|; in tlie way of a profit- 
producer that can beat the small farm.” 

His acre carries 170 fowls, one-fourth of it is 
devoted to an orchard, and the ground is irrigated by 
a small stream. His wife makes preserves of the 
fruit, and his vegetables yield almost as much profit 
as his poultry. 

In contrast to the foregoing amazing account of what 
can be done with one acre by a retired engine-driver, 
is the account given in WorLrs Work by Home 
Counties” of the result of the Newdigate Land Colony 
near Reigate, which was established about four years 
ago. The colonists support their land at an average 
of about an acre. The plots vary in area from 
three to twenty-five acres, the average being ten. Of 
all of the colonists, “ Home Counties ” does not think 
that more than three are able to live out of their 
earnings from the soil. Yet half a dozen of them 
have put at least ^1,000 into their holdings and their 
cottages. Some of the men have sold out and gone 
back to town. The cause of the failure has been 
partly due to the absence of co-operation, and “ Hoaie 
Counties ” thinks the settlement was well worth 
founding, and those who founded it have got a fair 
return for their money. The colony has enabled a 
number of intelligent people to live in circumstances 
of comfort and self-respect, with thoroughly congenial 
life in a rural district, but there is in some cases a 
slackening of the standard of personal refinement. 
Many men and women seem to need the stimulus of 
the bu.sy town in order to live up to the best that is 
in them. _ 

Model Lodging Houses at Home and Abroad. 

La Revue Internationale de Sociologie for February 
contains a good article concerning model lodgings for 
workingmen. It devotes the most'of its space to 
the good houses in l..ondon, but it is stated that 
similar institutions have been establi.shed in Germany, 
'which was the first to follow the example of London, 
where they have seven or eight hundred beds occu¬ 
pied every night. In laverpool the David Lewis 
Workmen’s Hostel and Club was established in 1905, 
which has 500 beds. Another institution of the same 
kind at Liverpool is the Bebington Bush, Glasgow Jias 
the White House, London its two municipal lodging- 
houses, one with 680 and the other with 800 beds, 
New York its Mills Hostels, Dublin its Iveagh 
Housed and Milan its Poor Men’s Hotel, which 
accommSdated 530 persons a day in 1896. 


HOW TO MAKE NEGROES WORK. 

Sir Godfrey Lagden, late Commissioner for 
Native Affairs in the Transvaal, contributes to the 
nineteenth Century the following summary of the 
results of his wide experience as to how to make 
negroes work. He says :— 

The policy recommended is {a) to adopt upon general prin¬ 
ciples the following methods in regt-ird to the recruitment and 
lr(?atmcnt of native labourers : 

(1) Let the enlisting of labourers be conducted by licensed 
men, other limn Government officers, whow'ill faithfully describe 
the nature of work and wages and give no promise which cannot 
be fulfilled. 

(2) Provide accommodation and food for use of recruit.s along 
labour routes. 

(3) .Supply labourers with wholesome food, decent bousing, 
and medical aid. 

(4) Afford opportunities for the redress of wrongs and 
grievances. 

(5) Pay in cash and prevent fraud. 

{ 7 f) to exert, influence to raise their standard so that they may 
increase their w'ants anil be led to enter into the industrial life 
of the country. 

By the acli^ition of such :ji;y in the Congo or any other 
territories the tendency will be to ins})ire labourers, who will 
Oecorne contented, happy, and interested workers ; it will also 
bo to reconcile llic wanderer for his absence, and to create an 
eagerness for that which labour gives--a return in the form of 
enJighleniiienl as well as wjiges. 

A Suggestive Native I’oljcv for South Africa. 

VVe need* in Africa first an education test to be 
passed before a native shall be allowed to work for 
hire, and secondly, a code of laws which shall protect 
his hours and conditions of labour, and especially his 
wages. For in the native rale of wage.s we reach the 
crux of the question. "ITie negro wmU accept a wage 
which to the w^hitc niar> would be less than a starva¬ 
tion pittance. If the white man is going to have any 
place in the future of Africa, except as a director, 
manager, or skilled expert, some means or other must 
be found of getting over this w’ages difficulty. But 
the way is fairly simple. It lies firstly in restricting 
the power of the capitali.st to exploit new trilies at his 
pleasure, by means already sketched out. But it lies 
secondly and chiefly in the possibility of the estab- 
li.shment of a minimum wage by law, sufficiently high 
for a white labourer to accept.— Mr. L. Haden 
Gues r, in the Intcniatiofial for February. 

City Plannini^. 

Charities and the Commons^ of New^ York, publishes 
in its February number the second of a series of four 
civic broadsides, or what wx* sliould call a special 
supplement devoted to one subject. The first was 
published in November, 1906, and w.as about Organi¬ 
sation and the Municipal Movement. The second, 
published in February, advocates the re-planning and 
beautifying of cities. It deals with parks, civic centres, 
and the control of suburban areas, the development 
of water-fronts, and, in short, it is an exhaustive treatise 
upon a subject of great importance which is very little 
studied in this country. 'J'he most beautiful cities in 
the United State.s are those that have the best city 
maps. 
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JtUDTARD KIPLING THE POET OF YESTERDAY. 

French Views of His Eclipse by Meredith. 

The mid-February numbers of the Rcime de Paris 
and La Revue both contain short appreciations of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

M. Andre Chevrillon, writing in the former, says 
that if the literary public of each nation had had its 
own list of candidates to draw up, England would 
have proposed Mr. (icorge Meredith before Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Kipling, or Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
Both Mr. Meredith and Mr. Kipling adore the intel¬ 
lectual energy of man and of life, but Mr. Meredith 
judges it in the refinements of culture, whereas 
Mr. Kipling is concerned with the quality which 
promises victory in the universal fight for life. 
His personages are resolutely English, and their work 
of conquest and government belongs to the English 
ideal of yesterday before the advent to power of the 
Liberal party and the more recent progress of demo¬ 
cratic ideas. The most remarkable sign of this reac¬ 
tion, which the writer calls intellectualist, is the rise of 
Mr. Meredith in place of Mr. Kipling to the thione of 
English literature. England is changing with discon¬ 
certing rapidity, and is departing from the old aristo¬ 
cratic idealand the imperialist dream of yesterday which 
the poet of “ 'Jdie Seven Seas” did so muc h to suggest. 
Very dignified has been Mr. Kipling'*? retireiL ;nt. 
Speaking only at long intervals, he no longer ad¬ 
dresses the nation. In a word, the iriumpli of the 
Liberals, the recent rapid progress of the ideas of 
social justice and solidarity, the general cfilbrt at 
reform which is taking place in the army and the 
school, and the desire to restore the peasant to the 
land and the land to the peasant, all correspond to 
the eclipse of Mr. Kipling and to the literary rule of 
the great idealist romancer, the friend of human 
reason and of France. 

THE I’KOFESSOK OF FNEU'IV. 

In La Rexme Nicolas Segur also notes the remark¬ 
able change which has come over England of late, 
and says that one of the symptoms of the great change 
is the growing favour of the new cosmopolitan litera¬ 
ture which has succeeded the imjierialist poetry of 
Mr. Kipling. Never w^as an artist more impregnated 
with the essence of the Anglo-Saxon race than Mr. 
Kipling, he continues, and in awarding him the Nobel 
l^rize the Swedish jury bestowed the palm on old 
Albion, imi>erialist and haughty, greedy for conquest 
and sen.sations, rather perverse, very egoistic and 
tenacious, very simple, yet naively vain, and 
cultivating, above all things, force and the 
desire to rule. All the spectacles to which Mr. 
Kipling invites us are si>ectacles of energy. “ To 
serve England ! ” that is his only ideal, and he is 
indifferent as to the means by which that end is to be 
attained. His morality is guided by the greatness 
of England alone. Like Stendhal, Mr. Kipling is the 
preacher of individualism and the admirer of extra¬ 
ordinary natures. He wants to return to the adora¬ 


tion of the j^rimitive and violent instincts of our 
ancestors. But being a modern man, he abandons 
himself to excess to the cult of energy and ends by 
appearing sickly because of exaggeration. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF BULGARIA* 

'Tis Thirty Years Since ! 

Thirty years of independence and twenty years of 
wise government have, writes Rene Pinon in the 
Rame des Deux Mondcs lor Jarjuary 15 th, made Bul¬ 
garia a modern State and assured it a place among 
the European Powers. 

There are no old men to be seen in Bulgaria, we 
are told. Ministers, generals, diplomatists, all are 
young ; young in age, but young especially in enthu¬ 
siasm and physical and intellectual activity. Generals 
like Petroff and Zontcheff are still in their vigour; 
yet it was in the great war thirty years ago that they 
distinguished themselves. 

FEASANTS AND SOLDIEKS. 

The strength of Bulgaria, its future, lies in the 
peasant population. It is a rural democracy, a country 
of small landowners, and the State is much interested 
in protecting them against usury. P'ew countries^ 
says the writer, have an agrarian legislation more 
complete or better adapted to its needs, or a system 
of credit better organised. Bulgaria is also a country 
of good soldiers, and in the army more than any¬ 
where else the Bulgarians give proofs of that spirit oit 
patriotism and discipline which constitutes the moral 
patrimony of their race. 

A NOTE OF WARNING. 

In conclusion, the writer utters a note of warning.: 
The rising generation, which does not know' anything 
of the days of the struggle thirty years ago, is being 
educated in tlie universities of Western Europe or in 
Bulgaria itself on European methods, and the young 
Bulgarians have taken from modern sciences and 
philosophies many audacious and extreme theories^ 
without having acquired at the same time the critical 
sense wrhich would mitigate their virulence; they 
believe with enthusiasm in the necessary and con¬ 
tinual progress of institutions, ideas, and manners, 
l)ut they have lost the faculty to see realities; and 
they are impatient, and in politics impatience often; 
becomes revolution. 

'JHK MACEDONIAN PERIL. 

The Macedonian crisis is a great peril, and a Prince 
less wise, less patient, and less confident of the future 
than is Prince Ferdinand would entangle Bulgaria in 
the liberation of Macedonia. And will Prince Fer¬ 
dinand himself always be able to resist the temptation I 
Public opinion more than sovereigns rules the world 
to-day. If he could feel assured of powerful friend)!^ 
and if he received certain significant encourageraentsi 
would not the action become for him a necessity and 
a duty ? asks the writer. 
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POISON FOODS. ‘ 

Hard Nuts for Vegktakians to Crack. 

I In McClurtfs Magazine recently T^r. Woods 
Hutchinson, writing on “ roison Foods,” offered the 
Vegetarians a plateful of nuts to crack. 

“what is THIl ISFSI’ FOOD?” 


“ There isn't any,” as the Mad Hatter said to Alice 
when he offered her wine at his tea-party :— 

Not onlv is ll)rT(' no “ ^)esl footl,” Inii, in tlio vt*ry naUiri.^ of 
things, tljcrt- cannol he. No singlt? food yot disi^overed will 
alone sustain human beings in ])ei fecl ht^alili and vigour for any 
considerable period. On the oilier hand, n«i foo l ever yet 
invented by the- wii of man or resorted to under t!»e bitterest 
necessity but wlaU lias certain, it may be very modest, virtues 
and uses of its own. 

The old, tried foods arc tlic best after all, but it is 
astonishing how few there are of them : a few' kinds 
of meat, three great grains (wlieat, rice and niai/e), 
a hundred or so kinds of fish, two sugars, a few 
roots and tubers, twenty or thirty fruits, forty or fifty 
vegetables, and not much else. 

iVo-thirds of the money spent on food liy every 
civilised race and most barbaric ones goes to 
purchase some combination of these great staples. 
Science, moreover, lias long ago vindicated the 
wisdom of humanity’s selection by show’ing that 
these foods contain most fuel-value, are more digest¬ 
ible and more free from bad results than any other 
foods to be had at the price, or, in fact, at any price. 
Besides the staple foods, there are the accessory foods, 
including most of those w'hich food reformers and 
vegetarians are always telling us to adopt entirely, 
and the puiely luxurious foods. Also there are the 
poison foods.” 

'JHKKK KINDS PolSON FOODS. 

Of so-called “ poison foods ” there are three great 
classes : Those so poisonous as to be, as a rule, quite 
unfit for food ; those eontaimng a small amount of 
poison, and therefore fit to be taken only in moderate 
amounts \ and tho.se which act as an acute poison to, 
say, five ])cr cent, of [people, and are harmless to 
all the rest. Nearly all tliese last, ho\ve\er, are 
poisonous to most ])eo]>le if taken in excess. Not 
a single staple food comes tvithin any of these 
categories. 


THE CASE against THE F.KAN. 

The bean is jmt l y the writer into the second class 
of “ poison foods,” for :— 

Coiled amid its ricli siorc of jtrulLid air] Cu, bEf guardiap 
dragons, lie an aroma'ic oil ai.d a bitter uikaloifj, b'»tli 
poisonous to the susC''[»iible stomach in smab amounts, and to 
the average one in larger. Tliese explain the well known 
wnpoy^ularily of beans iis a staple on tin: boarfling-luiusc table, 
in the lumber-camp, on the march. 

/ This toxic princii>le, the writer says, is really little 
ihort of a dietetic calamicy, for beans, peas and 
■lentils contain so much protcid or nitrogenous food, 
are .so clutap. W'a all know about there being 
■iwice as much proteia in a shillingsworth of dried 
dr beans as in a shillingsworth of cheese, five 


times as much as in a shillingsworth of beef, etc. But 
the “ poor man ” nevertheless obstinately refuses his 
beefsteak unless it is beef, and not beans and peas. 
And he is quite right, says Dr. Hutchinson, only he 
does not know why he is right. 'Fhese foods “ show 
up beautifully in the analysis, but you can’t live on 
them.” Take beans or peas as the sole source of 
proteid, and unyileasant results follow. 

iHE (:a.sk against cheese, nuts and bananas. 

A Imiting all that can be said in favour of cheese, 
the writer yet says the average man is right w^hen he 
takes it chiefly as ;i relish at the end or beginning of 
a meal and in small quantities. If he took it in large 
(|uantitie.s, he would find that the ferments it con¬ 
tains made hmi ill. Now as to nuts, it is true that 
they, too, come wonderfully well out of the analytical 
lest ; but taken in more than very small (juantitles 
they produce disagreeable results, such as colic, and 
even, it is said, appendicitis 'I'he banana, for several 
rea.son.s, is unsuitable for a staple food. It must be 
“just so*' to be wholesome, and it Is very difficult to 
gel it “just .>o ” when it comes so far. 

LK GAsn )N AI. “ IHH.SON EOODS.” 

These include, of course, many foods wliich wc* 
most of us find pierfectly wholesome. Strawberries, 
for in.stance^ persistently u[)set some jieople ; less 
fretjuently cherries do so. Ai)i)les have in thi: respect 
the cleanest record. Most ordinary vegetables also 
arc “ occa.sionally poisonous.” \'ery few animal pro¬ 
ducts, however, are so, assuming, ol course, that they 
are “.sound.” I’^ggs are notoriuusly tlu‘worst exam|>le 
of an “ occa.sionaliy j>oisonoii.s ” animal food—rfnother 
knock for the vegetarians, wlio sometimes take eggs. 
'I'ea and coffee are classed as “ eccentric jioisons,” but 
the writer says that “ few discoveries of the wit of 
man have adtled more to the comfort and happiness 
of liiv: and less to its mi.series than tea and coffee.” 
'The “ tea-poisoning ” of the jioor is not due to the 
tea they can get, but to the food whii ii they cannot get. 
'Fea is constantly made the scapegoat for the sins of 
improper or insufticient food. 


The Qnr'er recently cont.lined a jiaper on “The 
Ifible for the Jews,” by ). Keunudy Maclean. Till 
now’, the writer says, the 1:5file i,as been in a sense 
a sealed book to the Jews, because to mo.st Jews 
Hebrew' is a foreign tongue. Now, however, the Jews 
have the Fible in \'iddish, for which they have to 
thank Mr. Marcus S. Jiergnian, a converti'd Herman 
Jew’. He translated direct from the Mel.irew’, without 
any alteration or omission. I'hv. Rabbis have eagerly 
accepted the translation, ten thousand copies of w’hich 
have already been distributed. As soon as he has 
sufficient funds the translator hopes to distribute far 
more, but will not run into debt over the work. At 
])resent he is engaged on a Marked Bible-that is, 
one in which all the Messianic passages, and those 
relating to the divinity of Christ and the doctrine of 
the Trinity, are printed in bold type. 




^ Leading Articles 

JAPAN’S SPHERE OF INFLUENCE. 

Her Line of Attack on the Nations, 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the North 
American Revietu sends to the February number of 
that periodical a remarkable account of Japanese 
policy which has hitherto escaped attention in the 
West. He says that during the discussion of the 
Commercial Treaty at St. Petersburg between the 
Russian and Japanese Governments Japan revealed 
what was her line of attack on the commercial interests 
of all other nations in the Far East:— 

M. Molono demanrJecl that Japan should have a privileged 
commercial status in extensive n^gions of the Far l\ast. It consists 
of a claim advanced by the Mikado’s Governnitmi to l>cslow 
upon and accept fmm Kr»rea and the countries cnnt'i^uous to 
Japan in eastern Asia situated to the east of the Straits of 
Malacca'*' special commercial concessions to which nc) other 
Powers, despite their riglit to the treatment of the most favoured 
nation, shall be entitled. 

This claim has already been allowed by Russia*; and Jai)nn 
confidently expects that it will be likewise acknowled-^ed liy 
the United States, (rreat liritain and the other nati'>ns. The 
innovation came about in this way. 'The two contracting p.oiies 
agreed to grant to each other what is known as tlu* most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment. That is to say, over and above the sp/cial 
tariff conces.sions and other commercial facilities recipro rdly and 
cxpresssly accorded, they affirmed their willing»tess i- • extend to 
each Ollier the facilities which they already be^Towed, or lay 
hereafter Urstow, ujKin other friendly Powers. To nmfer iliese 
rights upon friendly natitms is nowadays the cvisiom. Ibit it is 
also usual to add a restrictive (jualificalifin eliminating 'Vttiii the 
inost-favourcd-nalion clause those special concessions ome- 
tinics mere bN.>rder facilities for traffic -which arc co.ninon 
between, and confined to, neighbouring coiiiUries. 

'rhi> restrictive stipulation, which always rjiialifu^ the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause in Russian commercial ireatits, wa?> 
omitted in the Japanese draft of the new commercial :igre(‘mcni. 
The Russian plenip<Uentiaries, assuming that the cMnihdon was 
<lue to an oversight, askerl to have the lacking tlaiises inserted. 

M. Mo tono assenti’<I lo this, but conditionally. He would 
add the clause, he .said, pnodfled that tlie s;nne sii|)u!alion be 
applied to kimlred j)rivileges which J.ijian mav accord to and 
receiv'e from her neighbours, “ Her neiglvlxuirs? " the Kiissiati-. 
exclaimed. “ Ves. Why should an island Stale bc' deemed 
neiglibourloss and ilebarrtrd from the enjoyment \-i the valuable 
commercial an<l political [privileges which coniineiiial Po\v(us 
vindicate for thcms(.‘l\LS ? “And who are }(Hir ixaglibour^ ? ” 
one can imagine the Russian statesman inqiiiving ol his 
Japanese colleague. “ Oai neighbours,” wa> the rejply, “are 
the nations and the [>eoj>!e living to the east of the Straits of 
Malacca ; ihe^ Chinese, the Siame.se, the Koreans and the 
inhabitants of Cochin-China.’* Truly, a formidable array of 
peoples and a vast exjpanse of territory. .As M. Motono's 
propo.sal was accepted, these millions of Orientals, with iheir 
great and increasing [purchasing powers, may be enableil *o trade 
with Japan on terms calculated io bafflelhe iiuM vigotinis attempts 
at competition. .As Russia, not being an iiulusirial nation, h.ad 
but little to lose by compliance willi J.ijpaii’s ilemand, while 
prolpably .she stood to gain considerably, liei plenipotentiaries 
consented. 

But the consent was contingent, not absolute. Russia stipu¬ 
lated that her acc|uiescenc{‘ shall nt»l have any practical con¬ 
sequences unless and until those otlier lV»weis also assent. 


In view of the coming Olympic (iiimes at the 
Franco-British Exhibition in London it may he men¬ 
tioned that a Rci'uc Olympiqut\ dealing with sports, 
physical education and hygiene, is published every 
month at Auxerre. 


IN THE Reviews. 271 ^ 

ASIATIC STUDENTS IN JAPAN. 

Saint Nihal Singh writes in the Modern Ranew 
for February an interesting paper on Tokyo as a student 
centre. He says ;— 

The entire Orient is now following in the footsteps of the 
Japanese. Japan has inspired the East to a belter appreciation 
of hersfilf and her opportunities, and the Metropolis of the Sun¬ 
rise Kingdom already has become the rendezvous of young men 
and women from all parts of the Ea.^1. 

How much the late war had lo do with the new enthusiasm 
animating the Orient is shown by a compiirison of the number 
of Chinese students in Japan before and .after the war. The 
first two Chinese students olficially sent to Japan went there a 
little over eight years ago. Five years later the number was 591, 
In June, 1906, there were about 10,000. To-day it totals 20,000. 

As in the case of the Chinese, the number of Indian students 
in Ja|)an has more than trebled since the war. Six lndian.«i arc 
studying in the Japanese Universities. 'J’lic Nepalese students 
sent lo Japan by the Government of Nepal took along with 
them a large retinue t>f servants and attendants. It is intended 
that these attendants shall obtain admittance into factories of 
different sorts and thus profitably employ llicir leisure hours by 
learning trades. _ 

THE TOLERANCE OP ISLAM- 

Tmk Raiieio of Jieligions for January, which is 
pul:>li.shcd in the Punjaub, contains a remarkable 
article on the tolerance of Islam, which is a trans¬ 
lation of a paj)er written by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of 
t^ladian, and read at a Religious Conference held at 
1 ,ahore under the auspices of the Arya Samaj. The ' 
writer quotes several verses from the Koran, which ' 
he maintains make it obligatory u|X)n all Moham¬ 
medans “ to accept all the prophets who are accepted 
by large numlicrs of the human race. According to 
the Koran it is a sufficient argument of the truth of 
those prophets that they arc accepted as true by a 
great part of the world, and that the assistance and 
support of God was granted them at every step.” 

“ High is the dignity of God, and He is above such 
things as that He should make millions of hnman 
beings the devoted followers of a person whom = 
knows to be an impostor and a deceiver and a liar.” 

“Tills,’ says Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, “is a very' 
sound and stable principle.” It certainly carries us 
very far, for it amounts to an assertion that no lie or 
imposture can possibly deceive millions of creatures. 
This exceeding wide basis of tolerance may be com¬ 
mended to our Broad Church friends. It is, indeed, 
news to hear that what has hitherto been regarded as 
the most intolerant of all creeds should recognise the 
divine mission of all its rivals. But Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad says :— 

M uhamm.i(lans are exhorted to be respectful to all those' 
religious leadps who are accepted in llic world as prophets of 
(Jo<l. This is mentioned on more occasions than one in order 
lo impr^ upon the followers of the Koran that they should not 
speak lightly or contemptuously of any religious leader of 
humanity, I* or to speak contemptuously of any prophet of God 
is, according lo Islam, the most heinous of all sin.s. 

This is all very good hearing, but I rather suspect 
that Mirza Ghulam Ahmad would have had a short ‘ 
shrift if he had preached this doctrine to, let us say, 
the late Mahdi, or to any other distinguished ap§stles 
of the faith. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 

^ Mr. H. (t. Wells’s story in the Pall Mall 
Magazine still drag.s considenibly. This month we 
have the third instalment, and the war has not yel 
begun, the new cliapter being entirely devoted to an 
; account of a runaway balloon drifting over Europe and 
descending on the other side of a great airship and 
: war-balloon factory, which has been established in 
Franconia to develop Isilently and swiftly the |)ower 
which would give Germany, before all other nations, 
.a fleet of airships, the power of the air, and the 
empire of the world. The following is Mr ^Vellss 
^description of what he imagines the fighting airship 
of the future will be ; - 


These GeniKin airsliip'i \vf‘re hold together l»y ril>-likc 
skeletons of .steel and aluininiiiin and a stout inelastic: canvas 
'OUter-skin, within which was an impervious rubber gas-bag, cut 
up by transverse dissepiments into from fifty to a hundred com- 
partments. These were all absolutely gus-iiglii and filled wiili 
hydrogen, and the entire aerostat was kept at any level by 
.means of a long internal balloonctte of oiled and toughened 
silk canvas, into which air could be forced and from wliicli it 
ebuLd he pumped. So the airship could be made either heavier 
or lighter than air, and losses of weight througli the consumption 
of fuel, the casting of bombs and so forth, could also be com¬ 
pensated by admitting air to sections of tlie general gas-bag. 
vUltimately that made a highly explosive mixture ; but in all 
ythesc matters risks must be takim and guarded against. 

TJierc was a steel axis to the whole affair, a central backbone 
which terminated in the engine and propeller, and the men and 
magazines were forward in a series of cabins under the expandefl 
headlike forepart. Tlie engine, which was of the extraordinarily 
-powerful Pforzheim type^, that supreme triumph of German 
mventioii, was worked by wires from this forepart, which was 
indeed the only really habitable part of the ship. If anything 
went wrong, the engineers went aft along a rope ladder beneath 
the frame. The tendency of the whole affair to roll was partly 
-corrected by a horizontal lateral fin on cither side, and steering 
was chiefly effected by two vertical fins, which normally layback 
'like gill-flaps on cither side of the head. It was indeed a most 
complete adaptation of the fish form to aerial conditions, the 

S ition of swdmrning bladder, eyes, and brain being, however, 
nw instead of above. A striking and unfishlike feature was 
apparatus for wdrtdcss telegraphy iJiat dangled from the 
fpYW^ard cabin—that is to say, under the chin of the fish. 

These monsters were capable of ninety miles an hour in a calm, 
SO that they coiikl face and make headway against nearly every- 
i thing except the fiercest tornado. 'Phey varied in length 
from eight hundred to two thousand feet, and they had a carry¬ 
ing power of from seventy to two hundred tons. 


It is in these airships that Germany will attack 
New York in the great war which in, to prove once 
more the impossibility of any one nation securing the 
supremacy of the world. 

The Century Magazine gives the first place to 
Major H. B. Hersey’s experiences in the sky. He is 
the inspector of the United States Weather Bureau, 
and has made many aerial journeys both in France 
and America. Speaking of the use of air-ships in war, 
he says ;— 


Our own goveinmenr has done but lillle in ballooning except 
in the way of preparatoi> worl:. An aeronautic division ha.s 
been organised in the signal corp.s, and a small Uody of picked 
■men is being iraiiuy! in ae. naiilics by use of the ordinary 
spherical balloon. 

f While Ve feel secure from war in our isolated position, and 
iHtb our enbrmoiis resources, yet we should at all times be pr<‘- 
iM.. and no important advance in the art of war like the use 


of air cruisers should be neglected. We are a peaceful nation, 
hut the very fact of our being fully prepared is the greatest safe¬ 
guard against aggression wliich might involve us in war. 

Mr. Rupert Johnstone describes, in a copiously 
illustrated paper in the Worlds Work for March, 
under the title of “ The Derby of the Air,” how Mr. 
Henry Farman won the blue ribbon of aeronautics. Mr. 
Johnstone dirscribes all that has been done of late to 
.secure for mankind the dominion over the air. It is 
illustrated with photographs of all the leading aero¬ 
planes that have been invented. What is startling is 
the estimate which is given as to the cost of pero- 
planes :— 

£ 

Acrojdaiu? complete wilh wheels, Vmt without 


machinery ....... 200 

Petrol motor, 20 lic>i»e-power, compleli* . . 360 

Screw and its installation . . .20 

Iii.staikitioii of mot(jr, etc. .12 

T..l;il .... /:592 


WHAT IS THE BRUNSVIGA? 


BAiiHAf;E\s calculating machine is outdone by the 
‘‘ Hrunsyiga,” which is on show at the Business Exhi¬ 
bition at Olympia. It is described in the Magazine 
of Conunerce^ for March as being no bigme than a 
typewriting machine. It is the invention o^niussian 
engineer named Odhner, and is manufactured in 
Brunswick ; 9,000 have already been sold. Here is 
a sample of a .sum the Brunsviga solves in one 
minute:— 

13-485 pence X ft!, -f S{%;+ 26% + ^ 2 k% 4 - 1 %. 

The “ answci,” 15'104, is relumed in Oo seconds. Three thumb¬ 
screws, a row of small metal knobs, a square of figures ranging 
from 1 to y in cither direction, one or two other rows of 
numerals, and at the side a handle. Such is the “ Brunsviga *’ 
calculaL-i. It is smaller than a typewriter, and the brains arc 


inside ! 

It is something more than a mere .adding machine. It will 
calculate with infallible accuracy and with incrcflible speed all 
kinds of arithmetical probhans, without any mental labour to 
the User, giving results in lliirteen, eiglitiicn, or twenty figures. 
Jt can, moreover, be implicitly trusted, ns it carries a self- 
ehecking device which inslanliy reveals a mistake to the 
operator. 

This ingenious machine is manufactured in three sizes :—Size 
A, giving a result of eighteen figures; B, thirteen figures ; t!, 
twenty figures. It commands al' the four methods of reckon- 
ing, together with their comV/matioiis, and is, therefore, capable 
of dealing with mvj calculation. With it can be worked out 
rapidly and correctly potentials, root tjxlractions, and geometrical 
progressions as well as the most difficult mercantile calculations, 
thus establisliing its peculiar importance to commerce, technics, 
and science. 


In the /risk Educational Reineiv for February Mary 
Hayden and Hannah Sheehy-Skeffington make a 
vigorous reply to Miss Meades contention that, 
although women seeking a degree in a university may 
be allowed to enter into competition with men-students 
al the examinations, they should be prepared for these 
examinations mainly by lectures and instruction given 
in separate colleges by women Fellows of the uni¬ 
versity. From this they emphatically dissent, and set 
forth the reasons for the ftiith which is in them. 




Leading Articles 

THE NEW MICROSCOPE. 

Doubt.e Power and in the Dark ! 

The most startling paradox of modern scientific 
discovery is the new ultra-violet rays microscope, 
which, by the aid of an invisible ray, photographs 
invisible ol)jects in the dark. The power is double 
that of any existing *niicroscope that works with white 
light. A writer in the March number of the Atlantic 
Monthly gives a lucid account of this miracle. He 
says:— 

To-flay a single leap into the unknown dark gives new and 
living empires up to light, doubles the power of any microscope 
ever produced, revolutionises ihc study of the infinitely small. 
A new aid to scientific discovery has done all this, a inicrosco[)(‘ 
with quartz lenses, using light far beyond all visible light, that 
of the ultra-violet. If we pass an electric current between two 
j>oles made up of eiiber metallic cadiniiiiii or magnesium, llialis 
to say, if we form cither a cadmium <»r a magnesiiini arc 
there will be given off a number of light waves, visible and 
invisible. Among these hitler waves are some of the sUf rtist 
aiul swiftest, and, .as a result, some t>f the iiuvsl us<‘lul (►! llie 
ultra-violet. 

'I’hfsc light waves cannot pass through glass. It 
was discovered they w^ould pass through fused quartz. 
'I’he eye cannot .see them, but they can impress an 
image on a sensitive [>late ;— 

So a microscope was obtained of ]>racticall)i ihe shape and 
consiniclion of a ecuiq^iund micro.scope, liaving eyc-piece and 
t»bjeclive of fused quartz instead of glass, having quartz luisnis 
for transmission instead i»f glass mirrors, and siidej. i»f quart/, 
instead of glass. Tlie source o] illumination liar! become short, 
swift, single-toned waves of ultra-violet, instead of long coin])lex. 
wavirs of while light. What uill this instrument do? It will 
do just double what the old can accomplish. 

A\'horc the old microscope magnified 20,000 times 
tlic new magnifies 40,000 ! Hut that j.s not all. 'I'he 
old micro.scope only photographed dead microbes ; this 
pliotographs living bacilli : — 

ritra-violet light is selectively a])Sorbii)g. Just what iloes 
that mean? Simply thi-^, that lhi^> light la so extreuudy seaisitivc 
to minute changes in tlie rliickness of any siib.stance tlinuigh 
w hich it passes, tJial the slightest diflerence in den.^ity makes a 
iviarked differonee on a phologia]»hic jdale exposed to that light. 
Lvery hollow , every cavity of ti.^^si.e must have a boundary wall 
to separate it from llie Hesli or tissue about it, and those walls 
must be thicker than the surrounding mass. With rays far more 
potent than those of while light the ultra-viulel ukii)S out llu* 
whole interior of a specimen, and shows the iHsundaries of evia y 
pail. Sunlight wouhl not reveal the history of the living germ. 
The ultra-violet can trace that history from its beginning to its 
< r.d. 

With the new microseoi»e we (mti imbed a typhoi<I b.acilliis in 
a solution where it can live its allotted time of existence under 
constant observation. We arc able to stud) gt'nii [uoccsses of 
growth, methods of re|iroduclion, Iht* spread of disease, and 
the cfl'ecls of inoculation. 


The Polar bear is not usually regarded as a 
promising member of a circus trouix:, but an article 
in the Strand Magazine for March tells us that Mr, 
W. Hagenbeck, in twelve years, has succeeded in 
converting seventy-five Polar bears into a performing 
company. The bears were captured when cubs and 
sent from the Polar regions to Hamburg. They are as 
tame as dogs and will form pyramids, wrestle with men, 
and shoot the dhute just as if they were human beings. 
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MUSIC IN THE magazines. 

An Estimate of Gkieg. 

Mr. Lawrence Gilman, writing on Grieg in Uie 
February number of the North American Review^ 
says (irieg is sometimes truly imaginative, as in pas¬ 
sages in the “ Peer Gynl ’* Suite and certain instru¬ 
mental pieces. He has also achieved ideas of 
exquisite distinction, of noble breadth, but they lack 
the stamp of supreme excellence. He is often capti¬ 
vating, eloquent, and impassioned, as in many of his 
lovely songs; there is free and vigorous spontaneity 
in the violin sonatas ; in the slow movement of his 
beloved piano concerto there is infinite sweetness, 
ravishing tenderness ; in the dirge from the Peer 
Gynt” music there is a quality of .sadness and beauty 
which rebukes dc.scription. Put, in a surpassing 
degree, Grieg has individuality—persuasive and in¬ 
dubitable, His music, when he is at his best, is 
drenched in personality, in individual colour. It isi 
his own, curiously free from the rellection of other 
minds and other temperaments, and no music-maker, 
since Schubert has uttered tones so liquid and free, 
so spontaneous, unwearied, and unw^orn. 

Lulj.y and the Opera. 

In an article on lailly which Remain Rolland con¬ 
tributes to the Revue dc Paris of February 15th, the: 
writer .says that when l ailly had composed his operas ' 
he played and .sang them to the King. But he had 
also to get the oi)eras performed. He was director 
of the opera, conductor of the orchestra, stage-: 
director, and director of the music schooLs from 
which the personnel of the ojiera was recruited. He 
had to form the orchestra, the singers, and the chorus.. 
For the orchestra he had good instruments, and he: 
superintended the rehearsals. More than once he 
broke the violin over the back of a musician who 
did not play as he wished, and when the rehearsaJ| 
was over he would iinitc the player to dine with' 
him, and pay liim three times the value of his violin, ^ 
\\'ilh his severity Lully succeeded in forming anS 
orchestra quite uniciue in Europe in his day. But; 
Lully took even more trouble with the singers, and 
all his singers became excellent actors. He paid' 
well, and permitted no familiarity. / 

l.ETTERS^ OF BeETIIOVEN AND BiZET. 

Two collections of letters interesting to musician^, 
have appeared. The February number of Nord und 
Slid publishes some newly-discovered letters from 
Beethoven to his friend, the poet Josef Karl Bernard;^ 
'They relate chiefly to Beethoven’s troubles with his 
nephew Karl. In the five numbers of the Revue de 
Paris^ December 15th to February 15th, have been 
published the letters from Rome of Georges Bizet to 
his parents, 1857-1860, the years when Bizet was 
completing his musical education in that city. 

The statistics of emigration to Siberia give, 
iQoSi 33i042 emigrants; for 1906, 200,794; and for 

19071 530,146. V ^ 
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BOOKISH PRIME MINISTERS. 

By Lord Roskfjery. 

The North American Rcvinv publishes, under the 
titki of “ Bookishness and Statesmanship,” the sub¬ 
stance of the address d(*livered at Edinburgh some 
time ago by Lord Rosebery. Lord Rosebery was 
surprised to see it in the but the Editor had 

received it from an agency, “ I believe,” says Lord 
Rosebery, “ that nowhere in history, so far as I knovr, 
is there an instance of so intensely bookish a man as 
Mr. Gladstone, who was at the same time so consiim- 
' mate a man of affairs. 1 mean by bookishness the 
general love of books—reading, buying, luindling, 
hunting them. The combination in his case is unifjue, 
and it will probably remain so.” 

Although from his excessive devotion to books 
Mr. Gladstone was unique, many other Prime Minis¬ 
ters, however, have been booki.sh men. Lord RosebeTv 
says :— 

Harley was a book-lover, but even lie was rather a eolleetor 
than a reader. Itolin.qhrokc, who w.as perhaps Prime Minister 
for a few hours, was a book-lov€*r after his fall, or saitl he was. 
Stanhope had a library wliich still exists at (Tievenin^, pre¬ 
served in a separate room—a priceless example of the book 
collection of a Minisioi in the ei.'L,dileeii?li century. Simdi-rlaml 
founded a great lilirary. Then we come t(.» Walpole, 'riie sub¬ 
lime soLace of books, which sotelied even the gnawing ambition 
of his fiercest enemy, was tienied tn him. No one deplored this 
after his resignation more than himself. 'Phe great exemjilar in 
the eighteenth cenlnry of tli(’ combination of literature and 
politics was, undoubiedly, Chesterfield. 

Charles Fo.x was a g»-eat reader :— 

A friend has recorded how in a d.iv he would discuss Homer 
and Virgil, /Kschylus and Kuripide.-, Milton and Massinger, 
Pope and Addison, Gibbon and Iliacksione, .Sopiiocics and 
Shakc.speare, Metastasio, Congreve and Winbrngh, (^:)W|Hrr, 
Fielding, Hiirn^. 

The next po.ssibly bookish Prime Minister was fianning ; l>ul 
with a literary side all his life, he was only Prime Minister fe,; 
a few months. Melbourne was a great render, and like Mr. 
Gladstone a great reatler of tlieology Hut he left fiehind him 
^ library of odd volumes, wliieh jHiis him out of the rategf;)ry of 
%Ook-lovers. Sir Robert Peel, like some of iluf slattsmen of 
the last century, came to tlie business of fioliiics as a brilliant 
specimen of Oxford scholarshiji. Lord John Russell wa^^, 
perhaps, more of a writer than a reader of books. The only 
book, I think, mentioned liy ixird Palim rslon in his corre¬ 
spondence is “ Coningsby.*’ 

Lord Beaconsfickl was born in a library. Lord 
Salisbury was also much devoted to books from his 
youth up. Lord Rosebery does not speak of him.self, InU 
he is almost as much a book-lover as Mr. Gladstone. 
Nor does he refer to Mr. Balfour, xvho can hardly be 
classed as remarkable for his love of books. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not a bookish man, 
although, like Mr. Balfour, his reading of French 
■novels has been very wide, and he greatly appreciates 
the light literature of the French—a nation for which 
■he entertains an affectionate regard on the ground that 
it was always the ally of Scotland against England in 
the old days. _ 

; Baron D*EsTouRNEr.i.E.s de Constant contributes 
'sm artiefe^on “ The Results of the Hague Conference ” 
to the Jamikry number of La Paixpar le Droit, 


BOOKS AS CONTRABAND. 

In the February number of the Book Monthly 
there is a little article by the editor on Book- 
Smuggling, the books seized by His Majesty’s 
Customs as being contraband of English copyrights. 
Everybody knows that a Tauchnitz edition of an 
English book may not be brought into England, and 
the same applies to an American issue of a work 
which is copyright here. 

WHAT TRAVELLER'S ITl'.AD ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

The writer has made inquiries as to the kind of 
literature which meets its fate at the hands of the 
vigilant Customs official, and he has also discovered 
what becomes of the volumes afterwards. The 
number of volumes .seized during the last Customs 
year was 206, chiefly books of fiction—stories by 
Miss Marie Corelli, Mr, Hall Caine, and other 
popular writers. A tale which the Customs officers 
have frequently to annex from visitors coming into 
England is “ d'helma.” Mr. Kipling’s “From Sea 
to Sea ” is also frequently in evidenc**, and, tried by 
the Customs test, “ Setun Merriman’s ” books have 
been very popular with people travelling across the 
seas. Mr. Stanley Weyman, Anthony Hope, Mrs. 
Humphry ^^^'lrd, Sir (iilbert Parker, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. E. F. Benson, and many otliers of our 
novelists may also claim the honour of being 
included in the Customs roll of literary favour. 
Next to fiction it is chiefly reprints which come into 
the literary drag-net of the, (aislon>s. 

iu)(.)RS EOk 'J HL i.iCH rijoi:si;s. 

I'he books seized at our ports go to lighten ihe 
vigils of the men who ma.i the lighthouses and light¬ 
ships of our coasts, but this arrangement has lieen in 
force only since 1905- iVcvjously the liooks were 
simply destroyed. I'ackages of the books go to the 
Irish and the Scottish lighthouses, as well as to 
Trinity House. Since the Customs have begun to 
hand over their ca))turt‘(] books to 'Prinity House, 
this institution has not had to buy so many for its 
library boxes. The boxes are .sent in rotation to the 
lighthouses and lightshifis, coming back at the end of 
tlic round to have their contents changed, and then 
be despatched on another round. "I'he men on the 
lightships and lighthouses pi efer stories, chiefly stories 
of adventure. They like William Clark Ru.s.sell and 
(xeorge Henty% and all good stories of stir and action. 
Periodicals with pictures are al.so much in favour. 

How Many are the Unemployed?” 

Mr. L. G. (tiiozza Money in an article in the 
International for J^'ebruary di.scuss-s the question of 
the unemployed, but comes to the conclusion that 
“the figure 1,221,270 is an understatement rather 
than an overestimate. I think there is no doubt 
whatever that for the year upon which we have entered 
it would seriously understate the gravity of the 
position. Moreover, it excludes agricultural labourers 
and miners, and takes no ac count of unemployment', 
amongst females.” 
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A FBENCH EULOOY OF HR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Mr. George Meredith has found an ardent 
admirer in France in the person of Firmin Roz, who 
wTites in the first February number of the Rnme des 
l)mx Mondes a glowing eulogy of our novelist. 

HIS SPLENDID ISOLA'ITON. 

No foreign writer, he begins, is more likely to be 
misunderstood in France than Mr. Meredith, for no 
other foreigner is so certain to disconcert, fatigue, 
and irritate French readers, that is to say, till they 
have learnt to accept his eccentric, artificial, and 
mannered originality. M. Roz counsels Frenchmen 
who would understand or merely read Mr. Meredith’s 
novels to forget everything which they are accustomed 
to find in a novel, for whereas a French novel is 
written to be read and not meditated upon, Mr. 
Meredith’s works require to be studied. In his way 
Mr. Meredith has practised a splendid isolation and 
such an attitude could not have been possible any¬ 
where but in England, where the people Iqve noncon¬ 
formity in everything; and to apply to Mr. Meredith’s 
genius the French standard of literary taste would be 
to shut out all intelligence and syrnpath;^ for his 
work. 

THE HEROES OF IIJ.S N()Vi;r.,S. 

From his first novel to his last Mr. Meredith has 
given us a whole gallery of original characters. The 
writer cites the .striking figure of Mrs. Berry as a 
character w^ho from instinct is on the side of nature 
and love; but there is a form of wisdom superior to 
common sense and natural impulses, namely, the 
intuition of a strong soul and the constancy of a right 
w'ill, and the greatest heroes of Mr. Mereditli, lus 
favourite heroes, those w^ho have the last word in his 
l>ooks because they ought to have it in life, are 
characters like Merthyr Powys, \"ernon ^\'hitfo^d, and 
Redworth. Tried in friendship, faithful in love, calm 
in life, they represent the robirst and healthy English¬ 
man, energetic in mind and body, “ the typical 
Saxon.” Mr. 'riiomas Hardy has taken his heroes 
from the humble peoiile, ^lr. Meredith from the 
upper classes of society, but all are sufficiently 
courageous to face life and to look upon it apart from 
its relation to their desires and caprices. 


considered in their real nature and their just relations,' 
“ Our civilisation is founded on common sense,” he 
writes in the “ Essay on Comedy.” His comic muse 
is inspired by love of truth, of life as it might be and 
as it is w'hen it escapes the ravages of our weakness, 
passions, and vices. Tragic comedians are th^^ 
men who deceive themselves and others. But it is 
in the inevitable fatality of consequences that we 
recognise the pathetic in lifc^ Facts do not pardon, 
and the innocent suffer along with the guilty. 

THE POET OF LOVE. 

Mr. Meredith distinguishes three elements in man*s 
nature -blood, brain, and spirit—all of which should 
be developed simultaneously while leaving to each 
its proper role. Sentimentalism is treated with sar¬ 
casm, and Mr. Meredith shows us its falseness and 
its danger. But love in all its plenitude and power, 
the comradeship of intelligences and souls, the com¬ 
plete union of two natures, is the love which Clara 
and Vernon Whitford, Diana and Redworth, Meir 
thyr Powys and Sandra w’ill realise. Love, says M. 
Roz, has never been adorned with so much splen¬ 
dour, or truth with so much poetry, as in Chapters 
XV. and XIX. of ‘‘I'he Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
nor has art ever .surpassed or even attained such 
magnificence of expression for an inspiration so 
strong and .so pure. Its beauty is incomparable, 
and the novelist who wrote these two chapters, this 
j)Oem of first love, is worthy of the first rank in any 
country. 

HLS .A l'JirUDF. TO WOMEN. 

The “ circumstances ” are very much the same ih 
all the novels. MTen llio pensonages take part in 
a struggle with great problems, Mr. Meredith 
always shows them engaged in that battle of the 
sexes in which wisdom and happiness are the stake. 
M'o his mind, man never shows to greater advantagllfe 
than in his opinions and lu.s conduct in regard tbi- 
women. Men are the makers of women’s destiny, 
and are therefore responsible for their debasement! 
or their nobility. JVlr. Meredith wants women to- 
have rights, but he does not assign to them the 
independence of solitary individualism. In his eyes 
life is only complete in union and in love. 


COMKDV AM) PATHOS. 

.All the philosophy of life which can be extracted 
from the novels of Mr. Meredith is a very English 
extended and profound aj)ology for character. Heroes 
such as Merthyr Powys, Redworth, and Vernon are 
those who best correspond to the reality of life, and 
that is why they triumph finally in the great ordeal to 
which Richard Feverel succumbed. In the presence 
of a real romancer like Mr. Meredith we have to di.s- 
cover his own thoughts and feelings from a wealth 
and variety of material. In his novels it seems to be 
his desire to awaken in our minds a vision of the 
world as it is, of life taken as a fact with its essential 
elements and fundamental factors of man and woman 


• 'I HE PSYCHOLOGIST. 

Nothing is more es.sential to the genius of Mr. 
Meredith than the form of his novels, their original 
technique and their style. His imagination is con¬ 
structive ; it has not the transparence which reflects 
the world, but the activity which reconstitutes it. His 
personages are individuals, and what interests us is 
the manner in which they are conceived and treated. 
For copious wealth of detail and humour the writer 
compares him to Dickens ; for irony and the subtlety 
of his portraits of women he is compared to 
Thackeray ; and for the gravity of the questions 
which he raises and his profound view of life he is 
compared to George Eliot, 


f 
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STRAUSS AND HIS “ LIFE OF JESUS.” 

A Literary Centenary. 

David Friedrich Strauss was one of the greatest 
writers of the nineteenth century, and what gives him 
World-wide importance is his research work in the 
domain of theology. So says Professor Ernst Hermann 
jh the Deutsche Rnmc for February. He laid the 
foundations of modern historical research concerning 
^the life of Jesus and the origins of the Christian 
'Religion, and among tht founders of the present-day 
KjVeifanschnuwig his position is tliat of leader. On 
January 28th the hundredth anniversary of his birth 
was celebrated in Germany, and the* Deutsche Rund¬ 
schau for January and the Deutsche Revue for Febru¬ 
ary honour with appreciative articles the memory of 
iihe author of the “Life of Jesus Critically Examined,*’ 
!;Which George Eliot translated into English. 

ON IMMORTAIJ ] V. 

' Profe.ssor Hermann made the acquaintance of 
Strauss in 1868. In the course of conversation 
Strauss said he could not understand the belief in 
immortality ; it seemed to liirn a horrible presump¬ 
tion that humans alone of all God’s creatures should 
desire to prolong their existence through all eternity. 
JAsked if he would write a Life of Luther, he replied 
that he honoured Luther s German courage and his 
unshaken trust in God in his war against the Romish 
Church, but that as the central point of Luther’.s faith 
and life was' not the historical Christ, but the God- 
man of the ancient Christian doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment, he (Strauss) could not understand such a man 
dr sympathise with him. ''Phe first condition of a 
good biography therefore was wanting. 

STRAUSS’s “INSPIKED BOOK.” 

The famous “Life of Jesu.s,” continues the Pro¬ 
fessor, who describes the work as an inspired book, 
was the central fact of vStraus.s*s scientific activity as 
|Well as of his whole life. In 1833 Strauss abandoned 
all other duties to concentrate his energies on the 
■work. The book appeared in 1835, and in i860, 
just a quarter of a century later, Strauss wrote that 
externally the work had done him much harm. It 
excluded him from the teaching profession, which he 
i^^reatly liked, and for which he had much talent, 

; and it tore him away from natural surroundings and 
drove him into an unnatural life—namedy, a life of 
I'loneliness and solitude. Yet when he came to think 
of what would have become of him if he had supK- 
: jMressed all the doubts at work in his mind, he blessed 
^the book and consoled himself with the reflection 
Pthat while the book had done him outwardly serious 
Sharm, inwardly it had preserved the health of the 
apirit and of the mind. The book, he said, was 
?;jwritten from pure inner conviction and necessity and 
i:%ith sincere intentions, and without passion or ulterior 
to serve. 

C- FRIENDSHIP W: H PRINCESS ALICE. 

1^70 came his correspondence with Ernest 
|lifsan, afterwards published with the title of “ War 


and Peace.** Strauss owed the happy ending of one 
of these letters to a conversation with Princess Alice 
of Hesse. It was to the effect that the heart of the 
German people did not hang on military conquest, 
but on the building of the Empire and in the admit¬ 
tance into the German Reichstag of the Bavarians, 
Suabians, Hessians, etc. If the French would also 
learn to direct their energies to their own internal 
affairs Euro])e would have cause to be satisfied with 
the new situation. Strauss’s other masterpiece, the 
biography of Voltaire, was also due to the intelligence 
of Princess Alice, and in the winter of 1869-1870 
Strauss stumt six evenings in reading his work aloud 
to her. One of his last letters was addressed to 
l*rincess Alice, and it was delivered to her while she 
was sitting to the sculptor Kopf for her portrait. Ko[>f 
has told how her hand trembled when she opened it 
and read it, and how it made her weep. “ Shall we 
stop?” he asked. “No, no,” replied the Princess ; 
“ but listen to what your countryman has just written 
to me. He thanks me for all my kindness and friend¬ 
ship, and then says good-bye. When these lines 
reach my hand he does not exf)ect to be any longer 
among the living. Ht; therefore feels compelled to 
write that in the face of death lie does not retract a 
single word ^of all he has ever said to me about 
religion. In conclusion, he wishes me a happy life, 
and begs for a jilace in my memory.” 


“WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT JESUS“ 

An Irreducible Minimum or Facts. 

Dr. Charles F, Dora contributes to the Open 
Court for February the first half of an article entitled 
“ What \Vc know about Jesus.” His paper is inter¬ 
esting, because he may be regarded as an exponent 
of the extreme views of those who reject all miracles, 
who repudiate the authenticity of tlie Go.spels, and 
who apply ruthlessly the most destructive methods of 
modern criticism to eliminate all they do not like in 
the sacred narrative. After having excluded miracle, 
and rejected every text which he thinks at all dubious, 
the following is the irreducible minimum that is left :— 

Asking simply what tlu* facts arc, we may summarise what 
we know witli fair probability vs billows : Jesus wa.s born a 
little before the assumed date of i \.n. in The little town of 
Nazareth in Galilee. Ills father was Joseph, a carpenter, and 
his mother was Mary. He was the eldest of a family of several 
children, and he was brought up to his fatlicr’s trade. He 
seems to have ha<l some leaching in the Jinvish Scriptures such 
as may have lieen provided in the synagogue. JJc knew at 
least something of the Psalms and the prniihccy of Isaiah. He 
had certainly got at the heart of the religion of his remarkable 
race. It was his habit to retire to the wilderness for rest and 
refreshment and mystical communion. 

He was a grown man of thirty years old, it is said, when he 
began his public life. He appeared first as a teacher in his own 
region of Galilee, with the town of Capernaum upon the Lake 
as the centre of his journeyings. lie made friends and disciples 
among the fishermen and others of similar social position. He 
taught v/hcrever he found people, sometimes using the deiiw)- 
cratic freedom of the synagogue, sometimes gathering hearers 
by the shore of tlie Lake, or in the open country. We follow 
him in one journey as far as the coast of the Mediterranean in 








the region of Tyre. Wherever he went disciples seem to hiive 
attended him. He taught with authority ; that is, with the 
sense of the reality of his message. Jesus was not merely a 
prophet of the righteous life, or a teacher of a simple religion. 
He was reported to be a wonderful liealer. l*t‘<»ple followed 
liim with their sick. Jt was believed that by laying his hands 
upon them, or even by a word, he could effect a cure. He 
began his mission, however, with a singular unwillingness to 
be known publicly, least of all as a worker of iniiaclo. As 
the short period of his public life drew to a dost;, he [uil 
aside the earlier habit of diffidence, and assumiMl the i)osiiion of 
a leader. 

Jesus’s unconventional habits or life, his free intercourse 
with the i)Oor and despised classes, and his open symjjaihy with 
them, his frank moral judgments, and in all prol>al>iliiy a 
lertain aggressiveness of tone, a growing use of the weni^oiis of 
denunciation, and a’ claim to a cenain official superiority as a 
unirjue messenger of God, antagonises 1 men, and S|H:(:ially tin- 
ruling classes, who resented his treatmeiit of tliem and theii 
manner of life. Jlc appears to have exjrected a collision wiili 
tlic .'lulhoritie.s. Sonurthing of popular demonstration in his 
favour in his last visit tr> Jerusalem, together with a distiirliance 
in the temple area when Jesus assailed ihe business of the vtsulors 
there, seems to have brought the opposition against him to a 
head. In some sense, easily misuiRlerslood, he was oelieverl 
to have claimed to be expected deliverer or IMessinh of his 
]n;opli;. The charge tinally wTiilen over the “ ITie 

King of the Ji-\vs,” represents this idea. With jeabiusy on tlur 
part of the priests and olliers whom he had angeriMl, and rm great 
reluctance on the part of tiu? Roman (ioverruu to gel rid of a 
possible exciter of the people, lit! was speedily CDiidtauu. d t«» 
the cli!ath of a malefactor. His friends all tlcserfed Id . . 

Dr. Dole Si'iys that there; is nothing in his nariMlive 
to lift Jesus above other teachers of religion. Tlie 
claim for any absolute perfectness of characte r, oUkt 
than the ever adtnirable greatness of a high and single 
purpose, does not proceed from the record, but from 
dogmatic prepossessions that grew u}> afterwards. 
But this leaves surely the greatest miracle of all unex¬ 
plained—namely, how this average kind of prophet, 
who worked no miracles and was indistinguishable 
from other religious teachers, should have been 
elevated to and maintained his lonely pinnacle of 
supremacy by successive generations of the ablest 
men of the best races of Western Ktiroi>e. 


THE ROMAN CURIA AND THE GATES OF HELL. 

An American CuNCEi’iioN, 

Proekssok C. a. BrriCiS contributes to the North 
American Rei'ieiv an article upon “ 'J'he Encyclical 
against Modernism,’^ in which, after describing the 
Encyclical and its contents, he leads up to the con¬ 
clusion that the Roman ("uria opened the gales of 
Hell, and the devils are all loose in Rome. 'Fheir 
first victim was the poor Pope himself. 

THE POrE TRAXSlRtKMEO. 

Pius X., says Dr. Briggs, “ l)egan as a broad¬ 
minded, warm-hearted, tolerant, conciliatory, lovable 
Pope, the humble servant of Chri.st, popular whth all 
classes of people, who were ready lo rally about him 
with enthusiasm for the work of reform. He now 
appears in his attitude towards the French Episcopate 
and the Italian Catholic Nationalists, in the decisions 
of the Biblical Commission, and especially in the 


new Syllabus and Encyclical, as the deadly foe whiclir 
must be overthrown at all hazards.” 

THE ENCYCLICAL. 

Having thus explained the altered position of the 
Pope, Dr. Briggs gives us the following account of the j 
Encyclical which has so transformed him :— : 

The Encyclical, tbcrefoic, is a Ihoronghgoiiig attack ott 
McKlcrnisni, not simply upon liberal Catholics, but upon all , 
that is characteristic; of the nuKlcM n ago of the world, in Philo¬ 
sophy, Science, Hiblical Oiticism, Ilislory, Education, and : 
lV)litical and Social Life, It is an effort to overcome Modernism:; 
by Medicxvalism, by making the scholastic Pliilosophy and ? 
d'heology of the Middle Ages tlic norm for ail things in all/? 
time. The Encyclical is t/toroui^/i ; hut, like many other 
hi'^ttwic examples of such thoroughness, it is blind lo the con-'^ 
seijuerices of such a policy. If the scholastic philosophy and?J 
lh(!ology of'J'honias Aquinas is to be the universal norm for the;; 
Roman (Catholic Church, the Roman Church lhtTel)y dive5t$;^J 
itself of (.'alhcdicity. It antagonises not only the modern WQi’ldi ';^ 
bui rn) less truly the ancient Churcli, and chanj;cs the creeds 
from “Due holy, catholic and apostolic Chuicii ” lo “one;^ 
Roman and scholastic Church.” ' I 


i 



WHO IS RFvSLO.NSJIiLE, 

Dr. Briggs has no difficulty in answering the que%^ 
lion who is responsible for this lameiilable change 
front on the part of the J*ope. It is the 
Curia, which he abuses in the following terms 

Alas ! Pope Pius X. has yielded, as so many others IjcfoiSif 
him, to this irresponsible, invisilile and secri;t domination, ai 
the Ihshops thioiighoul the world are summoned lo obey 
.slaves of their master. The “ Saint ” of Ff»gazzaro indicat 
clearly to the Pope the four evil spirits which threaten the ruii 
of the C'alholic Church : The Spirit of Fals(!hood, 'Ehe Spirit 
Domination, The Spirit of Avarice, 'Ehe Spirit of lmmobilityl^|| 

J'lie Encyclical is evidently pervaded by these spirits, 
shows clearly and unmistakably that the Roman C'uria is del 
mimxl, in the tenq)er of these evil spirits, lo resist and 6 V 4 
coM»e any and every effort for reform. The Roman Curia is 
canker, the ninniiig-sore, of the Papacy which is reS]H)nsible, 
all the mischief. The worse it is tiie better, for that makes 
the more evident the necessity of removing it at all hazards, 
have said nothing but what hosts of Catholics of all ranks ai 
‘saving at the present time, who are deeply grieved over the , 
sent situation. Once mure the gates ol hell are optai in Ro' 
ami evil spirits of all kinds are liroken loose to corrupt 
dc siioy the Church of Gi>d. I'hey will do incalculable inj 
to-day as they have in the past, but our iA)rd Himself gave 
reassuring word : “ 'The gales of 1 Icll .shall not prevail against It! 

All this is easier said than done. 


Stage Ghosts. 

Dr. M'hf.odor Lessini;, in the International , 
February, says.that the modern stage is in a conditi 
of transition, and lliat the theatres of great capii 
have entered on a course of evolution akin to b 
tile nature of modern drama and the progress 
modern technique. 'I’hey have adopted the revolvi 
stage and a movable floor, so that every square 
can be shifted' singly by hydraulic pressure. Reflect^ 
ing mirrors and the cinematograph are coming motetl 
and more into use. At the Autrion Theatre, at Parii^i 
when Gerhard Hauptmann’s “ Hannele ” was actec^ 
wdiich the men are phantoms seen by a dying 
all the actors were reflected from mirrors behind th0|' 
stage on to the bed. Similar devices were used for;^ 
the ghosts in “ Richard III.” 
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THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE NEWSPAPER. 

A Subtle American Satire. 

In the Nort?i American Rtview there is a delightful 
:^ticle entitled ‘‘The Dogma of Journalistic 
Inerrancy.” The author is Mr. Munro Smith. It 
is subtle and sarcastic, and his article should be read 
I by all newspaper men and many others. He explains 
sardonically that the newspapers are all unconsciously 
■conducted on the principles which Machiavelli laid 
down for the guidance qf an absolute prince. 

MACHIAVELLI AS JOURNALIST. 

The prince, he says, cannot safely be virtuous, but 
he should alw'ays assume a semblance of virtue; 
SO the newspapers cannot strictly confine themselves 
to facts, but they should always cherish the illusion of 
truth. Between the news and the facts there is no 
;^ hecessary relation. The public wishes to have a 
^ ^ory; it is not exacting as to the accuracy of that 
Story, and it objects rather than otherwise to have 
the illusion of truth disfielied by an editorial avowal 
of error. Hence there has arisen the doctrine of 
journalistic inerrancy, which shows some sign ot 
{lardening into a dogma. 

This Mr. Smith deplores, and suggest.s that some¬ 
thing should be done to keep up the illusion that 
there is some relation between news and facts, a 
belief which at present is w'earing dangerously thin. 
Mr. Smith says :— 

The prompt, unflisgiiiscd and cheerful withdrawal of an 
;;^itonal aspersion is probably without precetient. The editor 
who should first take sucli a step W'ould doubtless be censured 
by almost all oiIht journalists, l»ut their ojiinions would not 
lippear in print. In the public mind, the Iriithfulness and 
justice of his paper W't)uld I>e so securely estal>lished that 
8 ubs(?quenl rigorous adherence to normal journalistic jiolicy 
would not seriously impair this new prestige for many years. 
Upon the advertising value of action s(» unusual it is unnecessary 
to insist. 

Writing as an American for an American public, Mr. 
Smith holds up as a horrifying spectre the [lossiliility 
that the license of the American Press might be 
effectively restrained if the aggrieved {>ersons were to 
form themselves into an association for their pro¬ 
tection against defamation. 'fhe law provides 
j remedies which can only be secured by associated 
Tj^effbrts. 

A I.IBKL INSURANCE COMPANY ! 

t:/ If Libel Insurance f'ompanies w^ere formed with a 
frVlinoderate annual sub irri[)iion the whole American 
Jl^ress might be revolutionised. Mr. Smith says : - 
Able counsel would be r<-t:iined ; ev«‘iy griev;ru‘(: alleged by 
member would be [Uo-uplly inve.aigaled ; and whenever 
'{Efficient ground for action siiould be disc'overed, legal pro- 
fe^eedings would be instiliiled and carried ihrougli at the cosi of 
gibe society. Once, formed, such organisations would probably 
jjVjiextcnd their field of operations ; they W'ould bcaoiiie associati(»ns 
the reform of ilie law. Doubtful cases would be l>roughl 
^$efore the courts in ttu hope of sccuMiig a judicial construction 
the law more favouralde. to the jirotection of llic individual 
^i^utation. Krtori^ would ije made obtain statutory changes 
Peff jsimiUv tendcncT. 

fc; The lajvs of other countries w^ould be examined, and it would 
|^,a^rta^icd that in many respects tliesc give more efficient 


protection against misrepresentation than is afforded by the 
laws now in force in our States. It would be found in particular • 
that most foreign legislations do not require allegation and proof 
of pecuniary damage, but only of such misrepresentation as 
affects the reputation. In some legislations it is provided that, 
whenever a newspaper has been guilty of misrepresentation, it 
must publish the full text of the judgment in the same part of 
the paper, and in the same size of type in w hich the original 
misrepresentation appeared. 

Statutes of this character would be demanded, and in the 
pre.senl state of public feeling such statutes might be passed. 
l?mcoiiraged ]>y success, the protective associations might press 
for legislative recognition of the right of privacy ; and they 
might secure the adoption of laws penalising the publication of 
statements regarding private and family life, except in cases in 
which written authorisation could be shown or a legitimate 
public interest demonstrated. 

In our States it is notoriously easy for an organised minority 
to secure almost any sort of legislation ; and it is evident that 
the libel insurance societies would take care that the new law.s 
should not sleep in the statute-books. 

It need hardly be pointed out that such law's, effectively 
enforced, w'ould seriously interfere with the existing liberty of 
the press. 

Journals would still appear in America, but they 
w'ould bear little relation to those which are now in 
existence ; they would indeed tend to approximate t<? 
the Old World standard. What a nightmare for the 
Americans ! 


HARMISWORTH’S ADVERTISING MAN. 

Mr. J. W. Stannard writes in S}s/em for 
February on an English Advertising Maker, Mr. 
\Vareham Smith, who, at thirty-two years of age, has 
risen from the position of a youth addressing enve¬ 
lopes in a ('ity office to be director of the biggest 
newspaper combination in Ibe w^orld, and the niosi 
aggressive i)ower in the development of modern 
advertising in Europe. In ten years Wareham Smith 
has risen from almost the humblest j)osition in the 
Harmsworth organisation to a seat on the directorate. 

It WMS about seven years ago that Wareham Smith 
became a real power in British advertising. The first 
difficult proposition he tackled was store advertising. 
The second w^as a campaign on the railroads. For 
eighteen month.s he carried on a campaign to induce 
the railw'ays to advertise, apparently w'ith total failure, 
but one day he received an invitation to apjiear before 
the directorate of one of the leading English railroads 
for llie purpose of expounding his views on railroad 
advertising. He returned to tlie /^a//y Mail Office 
with the first full-page railway adverti.sement ever 
published in England, and from tiiat time railways 
have spent more and more in advertising. 

Mr. Wareham Smith not only believes in big spaces 
him.self, but he makes everyone else believe in big 
spaces too. Last year he in Juced an old-establislicd, 
conservative tobacco house, w'hich rarely advertised its 
products, to pay jQz'lo fora whole page advertisement 
on the front pagtr of the Daily Mail, It had done its 
work beforit publication. These things make Mr. 
Stannard declare that Wareham Smith has done more 
for the development of British advertising than half the 
advertising organisations in Cireat Britain combined. 



Leading' Articles 

“WHEN MY SCOTTISH BLOOD WAS UP.” 

By Mr. Anj)REw Carnegie. 

Mr. Carnegie writes a brief but lively paper, in 
the Cmtury Magazine for March, entitled “ My 
I^xperience with Railway Rates and Rebates.” He 
explains, in his usual lucid style, how it came about 
that special rates were granted in the early days for 
the encouragement .of railway traffic, and thc^n passes 
on to the period when through-rates were granted by 
the railroads which placed distant competitors at an 
unfair advantage with local traders. 

Mr. Carnegie at that time was a sufferer from low 
rates granted to his competitors. He waited upon 
President Roberts, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
a request that he would place them, upon his own line, 
on an equality with manufacturers on other lines. 
Mr. Carnegie then handed in a paper showing the 
over-charges by which they suffered. President 
Roberts pushed it aside, replying : “ I have enough 
business of my own to attend to ; don’t wish to have 
anything to do with yours, Andy.” Mr. Carnegie 
replied, “ All right, Mr. Roberts ; when you wish to 
see me again you will ask for an interview, (lood 
morning.” 

HOW HE WOGLlJ rir.HT JHI: RAM.WW 

My partners,” writes Mr. Carnegie, ‘idiJ not sec 
their way to fight the great I’ennsylvania Railroad ; but 
my Scottish blood wa.s up, and 1 was in to fight to the 
death, determined no longer to stand what we had 
been groaning under. It was indeed a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of a railroad mono|)oly in those 
early days.” So, by way of levying war upon his 
oppressors, he and his partners decided to make 
a railroad line of their own from Pittsburg to the lakes, 
w'hich would enable tliem to transport all their iron¬ 
stone traffic from the lakes to Pittsburg, and their 
coal and coke from Pitt-sburg to the lakes, d'lie 
following passage giyos an ac:(:oiint of the cliarat - 
teristic way in wliich Andrew Carnegie prepared 
himself for the ex^HiCted war : — 

My partners had good rcasun lo dn-.id ihr consequences oi 
the reckless challenge to the uionsicr inoii.)j)oly, and I could 
not bhiiiie tliein ; far it undonhledly had llic power lo cripple 
<.>ur operali«»ns. An iriiini.ition to llu* .^upcnniciulonl that the 
c.'ir-supj^ly h'F our \>oik.s, or tin: inovemtMii ot our traOii , need 
not receive tundiie attention, would he serious iiKU-(‘d. As a 
precaution, I look ^;ood care that the aiilhorilio in IMiiladelpliia 
were advi.secl of the jiolicy I had dolerniined lo pursue if there 
was the sliglitesl inierruplioii to our husiness : all our work> 
would be slo|>pe<i, 1 woukl visit each in »uccessi(.>n, and inform 
the workmen why llioy were idle ; publish llie monopoly rales : 
explain why Pittsburg needed our new railroad ; and ask them, 
and all the workmen from other mills, to stand with lolded 
arms upon the slrcels ovt^r which the Pennsylvania trains passed 
for miles, in ]»eacerul protest, and as an iiiiimaiion that justice 
had better lie done to Pittsburg, No inierferciicc with our 
operations came. 

HOW THE RAILWAY CLIMEKM DOWN. 

In time President Roberts climbed down and sent 
for Mr. Carnegie, requesting an interview. He went, 
carrying with him in his pocket a schedule of the 
secret rebate rates prevailing elsewliere. They 
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received him cordially, and asked him what he was 
fighting the Pennsylvania Railroad for. In reply he 
lianded them the list of secret rates, and then they 
climbed down. ‘‘We did not know these things 
were going on,” said the president; “ we can hardly 
believe it. Tell u.s what you think we ought to do.’* 
7 'liereupon Anilrew Carnegie promised to become an 
ally of the Pennsylvania Railroad on an agreement 
which saved his firm about ^300,000 a year. They 
tried in vain to induce him to drop the building of 
the rival line. He built it, and afterwards sold it to 
Vanderbilt at three times the cost of its construction. 
'Phis was a great mistake, he says, as it permitted the 
two railroad systems to confer and come to term.>. 
'Then war broke out again, and he advanced 
;j^i,ooo,ooo to Vanderbilt to make the South 
Pennsylvania line. But while Mr. Carnegie was 
ab.seni in li^urope Vanderbilt was induced by the ‘ 
Pennsylvania interests to surrender, which was the 
greatest mistake in the history of the Vanderbilt lines. 
“the r\)L;AIJTY OE THE SHIPPER.” 

I'herc is a good deal more which cannot be quoted 
here, although it will be of much interest to the 
future biogra[)her of Mr. Carnegie, and to the historian , 
of the progress of American railroads. I will content 
myself with ([uoting Mr. Carnegie’s assurance as to 
his confidence in the Inter-State Commission; “The 
equality of the slhpper will soon become an axiom 
ranking with the equality of the citizen—one shipper’s 
privilege over any railroad every shipper’s right.’*! 
Mr. Carnegie adds that the creation of the Inter-State : 
C'ommission is the most important addition that has : 
lieen made in our day to the machinery of govern-^ 
nient. 


THE LAW OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 

'J'he I?iternational for February publishes a sym^ ' 
posium on Sociology, in which a great number of 
eminent jiersons in Great Britain and Europe take ; 
pari. The questions it asked its correspondents 
were :— 

(1.) Do you think that the present state of Sociology ' 
warrants the belief that the law of social evolution may be ^ 
• iiscovereii, lliat the future line of development of social..:; 
proRress may be detenniiieJ ? 

(2.) By what methods do you think Sociology could be 
reiulered cajiable of giving a solution to the previous problem j , 

'I’he Editor says :—“ VVe find there is something ■ 
approaching unanimity among our correspondents 
as to the necessity of concentrating all endeavours on 
the analytic study of social origins, in other words, on 
the historical analysis of each and all social phe* > 
nomerui independently of all preconceived opinions.** 


Mk. Charles M. Pepper, Foreign Trade Com¬ 
missioner of the American Department of Commerce. 
and labour, discusses in Scribner's Magazine for 
March three great projects, the railway from Damas¬ 
cus to Mecca, the Baghdad Railway, and the^ 
reclamation of the Euphrates Valley. 

$ . 




THE BRITISH RAILWAY S ROAD*TO RUIN. 

V: Mr. F. a. Lart, in Gassier's Magazine for February, 
describes “British Railway Development, Past and 
^♦Present,” from the point of view of one who thinks 
that, what with Socialism Ofi one side and Luxury on 
i Ae other, the unfortunate railway shareholder is 
treading the road to rui?i. 

i'V The average working expenses amount to 62 i)er 
' Cent, of the gross receijHs, leaving a net profit on the 
v working of the entire railway system of Great Britain 
I' and Ireland of 38 per cent, of the gross receipts, 
{t'which rejiresents interest on the total capital (par) 
‘Rvalue of about ^1,283,000,000, ^4 64 per cent, per 
^Vvannum. 'I'his very nioderalt: commercial pioiit irre- 
sponsible 'Prade Union Socialists desire, and arc 
endeavouring, with soriie prospect of success, to 
^■;;reduce to vanishing point. 

If the Socialists are to be dreaded as the future 
■?^error, the real mischief from whi('h railways are 
Iv^ifering is the demand (jf the puldic for ever more and 
I more luxurious travel. What with corridor trains, 
j'^dining cars, sleeping ears and the like, trains nowadays 
l^lhave to be very much longer and heavier to carry any 
^§^tequired number of passengers and to earn the 
^•amount of money represented thereby. That necessi- 
ptates the running of so many more train miles and so 
j^inuch reduction in net earnings and dividends, 
f Engines now weigh 75 tons instead of 50, and coal 
has gone up; automatic signalling also adds to the 
r tribulation of the companies, and in short we are 
' in a very bad wav. 

In the same magazine Mr. J. \\ Ciairns takes 
l a more cheerful view of one small item of railway 
Vimprovement—that is, in the use of superheating 
f apparatus idr locomotives. U'he cost of applying 
; a superheater is about ;:^2oo per engine, and 
V Mr. Vaiigiian estimated that the extra cost of a 
superheater steam locomotive would Ik; recoiij<ed 
0 within two years. 


INLAND WATERWAYS. 

The question of the utilisation of Canals is coming 
J^lnore and more to the front in England. Hence the 
(V Government D(.:partmtntal Commission, which is 
^.rcharged with the subject, would do well to obtain 
If .possession, without loss of time, of the January 
number of the Annals of the Awcricafi Academy of 
Political and Social Science^ which is entirely devoted 
the question of Inland Waterways. It contains 
^■nearly three liundred pages, costs one dollar, and can 
be had from Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2, (jreat 
0 Smith Street. 'Two liundred and twenty-cught pages 
i^Are devoted to American Waterways, from the Panama 
fe^iCanal down to the improvement of Columbia River 
fejand the Pacific North West. 

But for our [Xiblic the mo^L interesting p art of the 
Inumber is the paper upon “ Tfie Inland Waterways 
Great Britain,” which is written by Mr. U. A. 
bes, of l.ondoM ; and Profe.ssor Lotz’s paper on 
Present Significance of CJerman Inland Water¬ 


ways.'* Professor Lot/, sums up his conclusion of 
the significance of German Inland Waterways by 
saying:— 

Kven in countries owning the railroads, so long as it is inipos- 
siWe iliroiigh legislative regiilati.»n of the tariff to control the 
actual nianageincnt of tlic railroad inono])oly, tlic possibility is 
at hand that the railro.ad policy may overlook and harm iinpor- 
lant national interests. The dgnilicance of inland waterways, 
over which no tariff policy can acf.|iure easy control, lies at 
present chiefly in the fact that they miikc possible free coinpeii- 
lion against tlic railri.iad monopoly. Tliey can sooner force the 
railroads, through competition, to give better rates than can be 
the case through other methods of proeetlurc. Nationalised 
railroads may be managed to favour protective tariff policies. 
FnMjdom of traflic iip«.m waterways jireveiits siicli a devclo|)ment. 

d'he advantages of inlantl waterways arc :—1. 'I'liey can carry 
liiilk freight ol noii-jierisltalilc variety long distances by water 
cheaper than these comrnof lilies can be lor warded by railroad. 
2. ’I’raffic fiicililies arc Jterc nffered which are indejjeiident of any 
economic jiolicy lavoured by the managemeiil of the railroads. 
All freight maybe carried with chargc.s dependent solely upon 
the actual Cost of the service. 

This estimation of the importaiua* of inland waterways at the 
present time does not lead to the conclusion that all projects for 
canals whudi are |>resented, 'w hcvlici teclmically or liiiancially 
sound or not, should be favoun-d ; but, 011 the other hand, this 
investigation yirove- that a plan for im|.>roving inland waterways, 
technically anti fiiiancially sound, should not be i>ppos(^l merely 
because of the fear ol the competition such facilitics would bring 
l«) the traflic on other transportation means. 


ADVICE FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR. 

The |>u^^ its March num¬ 

ber a symposium as lo “ How am 1 lo Invest my 
little Ca|)iial?’' Sir 'i'homas P. Whittaker, M,]*,, 
urges the small inve.stor to stick closely to 'J rustee 
Securities, and be conicnt with the return of 3 or 3’ 
per cent. If the investor is single, and over fifty 
years of age. and has no one dedtending upon him, 
by far the hetst tiling is to sink the capital in the 
purchase of an annuity from the Post Office or some 
high ?:lass Assurance Office. Sir Joseph Lawrence 
advises the investors of sums of money to put them 
in the Post Office Savings Bank, or leave them on 
dei)Osit for periods of six to twelve months with some 
of the old, well-established hankers. Sir Christopher 
Furnes.s, M.I\, recommends investors to spread 
their investments over a number of sound, solid, well- 
managed industrial, commercial and manufacturing 
undertakings. He illustrab^s this by the record of 
twelve concerns of which he is chairman, one of 
which pays 25 jier cent, and one only 2 per cent., 
but the average is 9^ per cent. There is no sucl^ 
thing as absolute security, and the best returns are to 
be obtained from a judicious investment in sound 
industrial concerns at home. Sir John Wilson, how'- 
ever, says that no one should risk investing in indus¬ 
trial securities. He advises the small investor to stick 
to high-class securities. Sir George Bartley suggests 
four investments from which he thinks from 3 to 3^ 
per cent, could be relied upon. A l.ondon West 
End estate agent recommends the investment of their 
money in house property, especially in small free¬ 
holds in improving districts. 




WHAT KILLS REPUBLICS. 

M. Waldeck-Rousskau on the ’48. 

In the Rcime de Paris of February ist is published 
an essay, by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, entitled “ What 
Kills Republics.” The essay, which was written in 
1869, when its author was only twenty-two, is an 
apology for the Revolution of February, in reply to 
a pamphlet by Verniorel on the “ Men of i8^8.” 

A MORAL REVOLUTION. 

After a year of agitation the Second Rej)ublic, says 
the writer, came as a thunderclap. In twenty-four 
hours there was no Royalty, no Assembly, and there: 
was no Government, but there >vas a peoi)le. It was 
an interregnum, one of those moments in the century 
when there is no law but the universal conscience. 
On that day the people and their mandates were at 
the head of the situation. 'J'he Repiil)lic consecrated 
the reign of the people and decreed the responsibility 
of the pxjople. The Provisionary Government was 
confronted with the task of ruling a nation hungry for 
bread and a faction hungry for power. In thr ^c days 
it brought about a political and a moral u volution. 
But no sooner was the finance reorganised and 
impulse and confidence restored to commercial 
activity, and the liberation of human thoug’.i made 
complete, than the country began to suiter from con¬ 
tinual earthquakes, making every reform sterile. 

THE STRUGGLE RF.TWEEN VIRTUE ANI> V[CE. 

After eighteen centuries, humanity was still com- 
[)Osed of people generous and educated, ardent and 
good, but [lowerless to perform the miracle of multi¬ 
plying civic virtues, and a considerable mass, ])ro!npt 
in enthusiasm, naturally inclined to good, but easily 
tempted to evil. In addition there was a faction, the 
direct heirs of tlie Commune, who had substituted for 
the slavery of Royalty the slavery of an oligarc liy of 
men who had constituted themselves the founders of 
a new society made in the image of their ambitions. 

Betw^een these parlies the people were |)lared l»etween 
Vice and Virtue. AVliile one appealed to their con¬ 
science, the other apjiealed to their passions. To 
their glory the future will say that the [leople rangt‘d 
themselves on the side of duty. But at certain times 
despair tore them away from the counsels of reason, 
and those w’ho had prepared this terrible intoxication 
did not fail to make the most of the interval of 
delirium. But to blame the Government for tlie fatal 
crime would be as unjust as to blame the people them¬ 
selves. It was the past which was to blame. 

THE RliAcTIONARY PARTY. 

From the top to the bottom of the social ladd».T 
the law of public salvation lies in disinterestedness. 
The Republic found this disinterestedness anjong a 
large number, and especially among the people, who 
lived, fought, and died to the cries of “ Vive la 
Rdpiiblique.” But there was a fraction which retired 
to their tent to prepare arms and organise a struggle. 
Socialism provided them with a terrible arm. This 
doctrine, which had gradually become the indefinite 
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hope of all those whom mi.sery rebuffed, kindled in 
their minds that fever for wealth and well-being which 
exalts the intelligence and enervates the heart. The 
Reactionary Party had taken Socialism under its 
protection in order to get more closely associated with 
all the passions and all the hopes of the moment. 

'I'o the people it was the programme of future 
happiness, to the Government the condemnation of 
its acts. Thus the new doctrine incessantly kept 
before the people their .sufferings, and finally was 
cm])oldened to say, “ 1 will exploit the people.” 

OK(;ANISrNG THE CONFLICT. 

Tins party understood that organisation was neces- ’ 
sary for its disorganising action, and that it was 
necessary to deceive the masses, to isolate them, and 
to blind them. Clubs, journals, and pamphlets, 
liucame so many tribunes to pervert the intelligence' 
of those defenceless people who felt obliged to accept'; 
without discussion what they could not understand/.! 
At last the diflibrent classes, tired of fearing one) 
another, came to blows. Every effort of the Govern-!: 
njcnt was paralysed, and the direct object of thi^^ 
ainliitious ]>arty, who had burnt their ships and had!: 
sworn to rise on tlie ruins of modern society, was^^ 
gained. First lies, then intoxicating promises, and^ 
linaJly violence, were tlie means used to drag to thie| 
barricades Ihe unhaiipy victims whose blood wa«s| 
necessary to the desperate party. The Governmeiri| 
lost its confidence, the jJCOi>le their respect, and Franca]: 
liojjc. 'rhe Second Empire was established, 


AT THE RARRICADES. 

In an editorial note we learn that M. Waldeckii 
Rousseau’s father, a representative of the people 
1848, with a group of col]eague.s, hastened at thCjt 
first shot to the barricades to try to stop the mas?| 
sacre. During the four days of frightful battle 
the streets he threw himself as mediator in tb^ 
tumult at the peril of his life, and without arni^ 
jireached to all, insurgents and assailants, reconcili#;f| 
tion and fraternity. 

To condemn the people for responsibility in thM 
Juno days, concludes ISl. Waldeck-Rousseau, woidi|| 
be as senseless as to deny their faults; rather 
should admire their virtues and deplore their impii^ 
tcnce. I'o condemn the Government would be tic| 
misunderstand, both its situation and its nature. TM 
rights which it had proclaimed and recognised 
too weak a rampart against the inexperience 
the passions of the moment. Looking back on 
events of the first months of 1848 it is impossiljl^ 
not to be filled with a sentiment of admiration ai^ 
respect. It was less a revolution than an epo(^;£ 
vices, virtues, abnegation, devotion arc all thcrc| 
and an abyss separates this epoch from all o^i| 
epochs, and this revolution from all other revolutibiif^* 

— . ■■■ I ■■■ ' 

In the Ireland Rrdew for February the Rey;- 
A. Rahilly makes a brave attempt to explain the Int^; 
Atomic World. 3 
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THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF LITERATURE. 

From a British Auihor’s Point ok View. 

In the mid-February number of the Mcrcure dc 
France Mr. Arnold Bennett explains to French 
readers the financial aspects of literature in England 
, in so far as these affect authors. 

WHAT THE BRITISH READER PREFERS. 

/ Speaking generally, he says the critics arc too 
severe with the authorsi,who have not yet arrived, and 
too indulgent to the authors whose reputation is 
established. The contents of an Isnglish newspaper 
■give proof that the English people are ‘nterested 
in literature, and as a further proof of this interest we 
baVe two other phenomena of the book market— 
i iiamely, the high price of new works and the low 
i price of reprints of classical or popular authors. 
■Whatever may be the quality of the Englishman’s 
taste, he does not hesitate to pay generously for the 
; things which flatter this taste, and as his first desire 
is to be moved, interested, and instructed, rather than 
amused, he will pay extravagantly for works of sport 
and adventure and biography. 

EFFECT OF THE CIRCUEATINO l.MJRARIE.S. 

The circulating libraries chiefly make the high 
prices possible. ’Fhe Times Book Club, it is stated, 
has over 80,000 subscribers. Of a popular novel by 
.Mr, Hall Caine, Miss Cbrelli, or ^I^s. Humphry 
Ward, Mudie’s alone will buy in advance 12,000 
copies to send to their subscriber.s on the day of 
publication. According to an aj)proximate calcula¬ 
tion Mudie’s, to satisfy its clicntUc^ wouUl also be 
obliged to purchase over ^3,000 worth of copies of 
: the “ I .etters of Queen \'ictoria,” published at an 
absurdly high price. Thus it will be seen how the 
circulating libraries have the tendency to make books 
dear. 

THE AGE OK REPRI.M.S. 

The tolerant benevolence which ihe British jmblic 
shows towards the high prices of new books is less 
surprising perhaj)s tlian the competition among British 
. publishers to reduce the price of old works, and the 
: most remarkable feature in the book market to-day 
> is the activity with which cheap editions of all kinds 
t of books imaginable are being multiplied. Even 
foreign literature is inc luded, and in the first rank 
■Hstands Montaigne, the English edilfons of whose 
/ essays are more numerous than are the French. 

Nearly all jaiblishers and English authors have by 
/ experience come to the conclusion that cheap editions 
,r: Mucate the taste and encourage the reader to huy 
A|riew books at a relatively high price. In France tlie 
;i:'%>inion seems to be that the sale of tlie new novel 
been compromised and hindered b) the reprints 

95 centimes. 

it'!' SOME RECORD i'KKES. 

Mr. Bennett includes some particulars of prices 
popular novelisL.. by one or tw^o magazines. 

Strand and Blackwood^ he says,, will pay as much 
1,000 words, while second-rate maga- 
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zines pay a minimum rate of two guineas per 1,000 
words. As to the maximum — but there is no 
maximum in this plutocratic world, and the novelists, 
iiRstead of being paid by the thousand words, are paid 
by the word. When R. L. Stevenson died (in 1894) 
his rate stood at 6d. a word, but to-day this would 
not be considered extraordinary. T'earsons Magasine 
paid Mr. Kipling a shilling a word for “ Captains 
Courageous,” and for the last series of “ Sherlock 
Holmes” stories Sir Arthur Conan Doyle received 
^750 a story, which is equivalent to about 3s. a 
word, or 30s. a line. Messrs. Newnes, according to 
Mr. Bennett, pay Mr. H. G. Wells something like 
;^33 per 1,000 words, and Mrs. Humphry Ward ris 
said to receive over ^10,000 for 100,000 words 
from American magazines. 

WHAT THE LITERARY AGENT HAS DONE. 

Finally, the situation of the Engli.sh author from 
the financial point of view, though not yet ideal, has 
greatly irujiroved in the la.>L fifteen years, and all the 
credit for this improved condition is attributed to the 
literary agent. Nineteen-twentieths of all the literary 
affairs of London are, it is estimated, transacted by 
six literary agents, with admirable results for every¬ 
body. Since the institution of the literary agent, 
whether it be«a coincidence or not, the prices paid to 
authors have regularly gone up, and at the present 
moment they are at least fifty per cent, higher than 
they were fifteen years ago, and the rise shows no sign 
of abating. _ 

The Blind Author of “ Rescue the Perishing.” 

"J'he Quhrr for March publishes an interview with 
Fanny Crosby, the blind lady, who is now eighty- 
seven years old. She is living in Connecticut in full 
possession of her facultie.s, and is the author of 
many of the best known hymns, as “ Rescue the 
Perishing,” “ Safe in the Arms of Jesus.” She told 
her interviewer that many of her hymns were wu'itien 
in answer to prayer :— 

Wlii-n I askiril Miss Croshy for an t‘xample of an answt-r to 
prayer on ilu- plane of niait*rial tliinfjs, shtr replied : “ 1 cainr 
dov. n to Biglovv and Main's siorr uiu: morning tjuilt: early. 1 
wanted a temporal blessing. I kn»*vv I would gi:l it. 1 waiiltrd 
it llirii, and told the Lord all alK ut it. Just after I had ccasvd 
tellinj; Him the door of my room i‘peiu;d, a person came in, 
took my hand, and put precisely the amount 1 wanted in it, 
closed my hand over it, and went out, and I do not know from 
lliat day to this who did it. I know that iny prayer was 
;Lns\^a:red. Hefore 1 left my studio 1 wrote ‘ All the way my 
Saviour leails me ’ on the inspiration of the monienl.” 

Mi.ss Frances A. Kei.lgr contributes to the 
Atlaniic Monthly for February an important paper on 
the Protection of Immigrant Women, which, according 
to her account, leaves very much to be desired. 

Among the literary articles of the month arc Mr. 
Brander Matthew's’ essay in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February on the Revival of the Poetic Drama, and 
Mr. Arthur Symons’ paper in the same magazine dii 
the l^octry of Leigh Hunt. 
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FLAUBERT’S “TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY.” 

Publication of the Suppressed First Version. 

In the first February number of the Revue dc Paris 
Louis Bertrand has an article on Gustave Flaubert, 
from which wc learn that the drama “ The "lempta- 
tion of St. Anthony,” published in 1874, is a very 
different version from Flaubert's manuscript of 1856. 
The 1874 version, says the writer, would never have 
been published if Flaubert had found it possible to 
risk the publication of the first “ St. Anthony ” after 
the scandal of his first novel. The scruples of 
Madame Franklin-Grout, Flaubert's niece, having at 
last been overcome, the Revue dc Paris is printing 
with her permission the early version, and in the 
second February number wc have the first instalment 
of the original form of the drama. 

According to M. Bertram the “St. Anthony” was 
Flaubert's only jiassion, the capital ajfairc of his 
existence, and just as the two parts of “ h'aiisi” Jrnost 
reflect the whole life of (ioethe, so the two “St. 
Anthonies ” may be regarded as a surnniriry jf the 
intellectual life of Flaubert, The drama, hlch was 
begun in May» 1848, was completed in September, j 
In May, 1856, when “ Madame Bovary” was linisi-.od, 
he returned to the manuscript of the drama v.bich he 
had abandoned as “ fit only for the flame€,” accor‘>ing 
to the verdict of Du Camp and Bouilliet, whom heiiad 
summoned to hear the manuscript n^ad in iS.p). “ If 
you do not utter cries of enthusiasm, it is becau.se noth¬ 
ing can move you !” Flaubert had said on opening the 
manuscript, and on learning their iinpres.sion of it he 
replied by a verital)le cry of pain. Yet he accepted his 
censors' decision, and it was not till nearly se\en years 
later that he again bethought himself of his drama, 
and after making various corrections, looked upon tlie 
revised form as a work definitely achieved, feeling 
more satisfied with it than with his novel, d'he 
drama with which he was enchanted, however, had to 
wait for publication till more clement times, and, 
curiously enough, the religious note is entirely lacking 
in the “replica” of 1874 which finally .saw the light. 
'Fhosc who are interested in Flaubert and his work 
will now be enabled to compare the two versions, and, 
says M. Bertrand, will welcome the re.su.seitated “St. 
Anthony,” which to its author was a real work ol 
love. 


HENRI TAINE IN HIS LETTERS. 

The “ History of English Literature" liy Hippolyte 
Adolphe Taine, belter known jierhajis as Henri 
'J'ainc, is sufficiently familiar in the laiglish trans¬ 
lation to induce the reader to turn with interest to 
the study, by Victor Giraud, of Taine and his work, 
which appears in the first February number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 

In the pages of the recently published “ Life and 
Letters of Taine” (four voLs*, Hachette), on which 
the article is based, there is reflected, says the writer, 
half a century of contemporary French thought 
expressed by one of its most authentic representatives, 


and the pious editors who set out to write the life of 
a man found at the end of their ta.sk that they had at 
th(# same time written the intellectual life of two or. 
three successive generations. 'I'here arc the early 
letters full of proud stoicism, avidity for knowledge, 
and a candid faith in reason and science. Then 
come the years of ardent struggle in the midst of 
modern ideas, books succeeding books, and the slow 
feverish conqiie.st of glory. ^ Excluded from the 
teaching profession, Taine found himself obliged to 
ndopt writing rather than philosophy as his profession. 
Next wc see the tragic hours of the great national 
crisis, and after the accumulated disasters of in¬ 
vasion and of the Commune the anguish and the 
sad uncertainty of the future. The last twenty years* 
of his life were absorbed by the hard work connected 
with his book, “ The Origins of Contemporary 
I’rance,” and in this great work he not only repre- 
.sents the highest expre.ssion of his own generation,■- 
but is the guide of new generations. 

THE COMING PAGEANT AT QUEBEC. 

In August the centenary of the French landing at 
Quebec is to be celebrated by a pageant under the 
auspices of the Trince of Wales and Earl Grey, 
Governor-General of Canada, Mr. La.scelles being^ 
director of thi.s as he is of the London pageant. It is 
expected that Earl Grey will endeavour to make tht 
festivity one of the reunion of all races on the' 
American Continent. The French and English^' 
speaking subject.s :in the Dominion have agreed to 
bury the hatchet, and to commemorate the heroes on : 
both sides. But it is even more importajit to revive 
the memories of the time when all the English*'^; 
si)eaking people of the North American Continents 
were citizens of one great State. That was before the" 
folly of George HI. tore the English-speaking race 
twain, when George Washington was an officer in 
British Army, and .American volunteers took a leading^ 
part in the struggle which resulted in establishing 
the ascendency of Great Britain. 

Among the historical episodes which will not 
represented at the Quebec pageant is the scene whichA 
Chamberd Journal for March describes as taking place | 
in Paris when Benjamin Franklin, the American^; 
Minister, did hij? utmost to hand over Canada to 
United States. Benjamin Franklin said he thought , 
it would be a “sweet” thing, a “ reconciliation,” if A 
the British Government should voluntarily offer toA? 
give up the province of Canada, on condition thatA 
Britain shall have and enjoy at all times the right of ( 
free trade thither, unencumbered whatsoever. HeA 
further hinted that if it were not given up a situation'!4 
would be created, to us so dangerous, that it would;- : 
necessarily oblige us to cultivate and strengthen our A 
union with France. Franklin was so urgent that Mr^:' 
Oswald went to England to consult Lord Shelbumo* A 
On his return he asked Franklin not to press thi|:; 
matter, but that it was probable he might 
satisfaction at the end of the treaty. 
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WHAT SCANDINAVIA CAN TEACH US. 

I DO not know who Mary Bronson Hart is, but I 
*Am very glad indeed to make her acquaintance as the 
^Author of one of the best and most useful articles that 
yl have ever read in any magazine. It is entitled 
What Scandinavia Can Teach Us/’ and appears in 
March number of World's IForL 


HOW SVVKDEN IiEVELOPS PllVSliJlU:. 

Sweden, she says, has accepted the principle of 
^Gymnastic Exercise as a religion. (’hildren and 
>adults alike must take exercise ; even the criminal 
■classes in gaol have their daily gymnastics. A.ssocia- 
^tions for outdoor games take charge of the piililic 
^playgrounds and organise games which are not only 
:;uproarious fun, but develop swiftness, precision, and 
With Government aid these societies send 
■^teachers to all the common schools. Every school- 
Ichild in the kingdom is taughi to swim, and no 
^Mcher is allowed to teach gymnastics without a cer¬ 
tificate from the Royal Institute. The result is that 
:in agility, poise, and grace, to say nothing of physical 
;iatamina, the young Swedes are far in advance of our 
fi«:hool-children. The children of the slums are given 
^two solid months in the country yearly. The ailing, 
puny, and the weak-chested are sent for the 
Summer to vacation colonies in the mountains, 
tereat benevolent societies bear the expense, and the 
Government railways carry them tree. The youthful 
generation therefore starts with a good physique. 

Miss Hart tells us that there are no doctors’ bills in 
.Sweden. Once a year every man sends a contribution 
:to his doctor in accordance with his ability, of whicli 
:he himself is apparently the only judge. The poor 
.pay a pittance, paupers nothing at all. In country 
^districts w'ith a scattered population the State either 
adds to the doctor’s stipend or pays his entire salai v. 
No one gets a medical diploma in Sweden williout 
' Eleven years’ study. 

now DF.NMAKK CAKKS KoR THE ROOK — 


■ Turning to Denmark, Miss Hart finds the Danish 
ifystem of dealing with the poor incomparably sufterior 

to that which prevails in this country, livery Danish 

■ town has a Free Fund to tide working folk over tern- 
liporary trouble. 'I'he Danish I’oor Law officer is a 
|aort of special Providence to the poor. He not only 
?,i>rovides funds to jiui the embarrassed on their feet, 
|l)ut he helps them to find work and clieapr lodgings, 

has authority to deal with extortionate land- 
liiords. If a man a shirker, he is dealt with 
I^Severely. He loses his right to vote, his right to 
Jiparry without permission, or the right to "pawn 
own goods. He can no longer choo.se his 
occupation or his own dwelling. .So long as he 
IjjSipinains a-pauper he is bound to work. If he will 
work he is sent to a prenal workhouse on an 
Pl)|lleterininacc sentence six months being the 
aum. He gets no ainner till lie earns it. He is 
pved of his tobacco, visits of his friends, and 
spondence. The honest poor receive an old-age 


pension at sixty. I’he Danish old-age homes 
delightful places, with private rooms, gardens iij* 
which military bands play, where the inmates are ^ 
as contented as kittens in the midst of cosy comfort. ■ 
There are libraries, smoking-rooms, and no insane, 
demented or inebriate old folks are ever admitted. A 
crippled workman goes to the school for disabled 
workers, which teaches him how to support himself . 
without the lost arm or leg, as the case may be. 
There is a Danish Garden Union, established on 
business principles, which leases garden plots to city 
l^eople cooped up in tenements. 

— A\D TRAINS THE FARMER. 

The “ Back to the Land ” movement is at its 
height in Denmark. People’s High Schools are estab¬ 
lished, w'here farmers and their wives, and farm-hands 
up to the age of twenty-five, are taught cooking, 
chemistry, poultry-farming, surveying, dairy-keep¬ 
ing, etc., .'if eight-and-six per week, including board ! 
'I'hese schools .serve a-s Rural Settlement Centres, 
where dances, concerts, and festivals are given. Poor 
men’s lawyers go on a circuit, giving free local advice 
to the farmers, and University students lecture on the 
University Extension plan. .All over Denm.Trk co¬ 
operative cattlf-breeding societies, co-oijerative dairies, 
bakeries, factories, and b.anks are established. 

SVVEHISH ACHIEVKMF.N rs. 

Reverting to Sweden, Miss Hart tells us that the 
“ Art for Schools Association ” has set about covering 
the walls of secondary schooks with mural paintings 
by the best artists in Sweden. A dojen societies 
have attacked popular fancy work, and the Govern¬ 
ment lends a hand in leaching the peasants to revive 
old hand industries. Salerooms in towns dispose of 
the rustic j^easant work. The Swedish school chil¬ 
dren iiave free l)aths. free dinners, free school books, 
free doctors, free dentists, and free oculists. 'I'he 
Swedish school excursions extend over a fortnight. 
City children are taken to the country, country 
children to the city. Lending libraries are placed 
in almost every .school. 

Another thing in which Sweden beats the world is 
that of telephones. liveryoiie lias a telcfihone in 
Stockholm. You pay i^d. i .r a call at a pav-station, 
and 8s. 3d. a year for city service. The building 
laws of Stockholm are so severe that they practically 
prohibit fires. Once every year every flue, stove, and 
chimney in the capital is examinctl, and every chimney 
must be swept several times irach year. Add to these 
things the cheap people’s restaurants of Norway, the 
automatic cafes, and the great steam kitchen of 
Christiania, which provides nourishing meals for 
paupers and University professors alike for 4’d. or 
53d., according to quality. 

All these things are done in countries whose climate 
is wor.se than ours, where the winter is harder, where 
the poverty of the people is greater. Why can it not 
be done herel It is a question which gives one 
furiously to think. 
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^HOUSEKEEPING IN AMERICA AND GERMANY. 

Writing in P^’mssische for February 

Dr. Wolfgang Max Schultz compares American methods 
of housekeeping with those obtaining in Germany, 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Beginning with the servant question in the two coun¬ 
tries, he notes that American servants are higlily paid, 
•yet American girls, he says, show little inclination to 
enter domestic service, and generally only those girls 
who have no family ties and no homes become 
servants. At the same time a noticeable feature of 
American life is that people are much less dependent 
on servants than they arc in Germany. 

THE SECRET OF AMERICAN OPTIMISM. 

An American characteristic which greatly impresses 
the writer is the almost universal desire of capable 
working-men to own their homes. No matter liow 
modest the home may be, the result is much more 
of a home than any four walls in a ti*nemcnt, and 
the economic and etliical value of housu-ownership for 
the working-man and his family cannot be too nighly 
estimated. It unites all the members of the family in 
common interests and endeavour, and kr-"ps the 
family closer and longer together, and it increases and 
extends their happiness and social activity. 'I’liis 
family life is, according to the writer, the secret of 
the oj)tirnism of the American people, 'rhere is also 
much less alcoholism in the districts where ♦here is 
house-ownership. 

DIN ISION OF LAPOUk IN MIE IP »ML. 

While the girls are unwilling to enter domestic 
service, it is as if this unwillingness on ihcir part has 
bro.ught al)Oiit a similar unwillingness on the [Kirt oi“ 
housewives to keej) servants. At any rale lewt-r 
servants are needed in .\merica than in Germany. 
Perluii)s this is due to the division of labour in the 
house tiinong the dififerenl members of the family, 
not excluding the master of the lioust-. J‘'or tlu: liead 
of the family the idea does not exist that there is any 
work for his wife to do which is unworthy of him, and 
he will lend a hand when other help is not fortli' 
coming, 'riuis the hirsband learns what his wite*s 
work really is and recognises and respects it. 

HOW TO LIOIIIEN I JOl M ,in >I .1) l.APOV’R. 

In the “ tlat ” home, as well as in llic sell-contained 
house in Am(‘rica, much has been done to cmanci})ate 
the housewife from mechanical labour which (Germany 
would do well to imitate. Bulky heavy lurniture is 
avoided, and ciii)hoards are built in tlie rooms, so 
that cleaning is made much easier. I he Americans 
do not cherish the enormous store of house linen so 
dear to the German housewile. Many practical 
devices to lighten labour iiave been adopted 
electric light in place of oil lamps, cxjiitral heating, 
convenient water sup])ly, belter and simpler cooking 
utensils, shopping l>y telephone, prepared foods ‘ready 
to eat,*' etc.; but we are reminded that America is 
the country of dyspepsia, and the “ ready to eat ” pre- 
[larations may be a potent cause of the trouble. 


PEOPLE’S RESTAURANTS. 

Mad^^me Augusta Moll-Weiss has an article, in 
the first February number of La Reime^ on People’s 
Restaurants, in which she gives a short account of 
what several European countries have attempted in 
this way for the people. An interesting case is that 
of the Fondation de Belleville, a kind of people’s 
university, which has established a co-operative 
students’ restaurant. The j:)rcvvisions are bought at 
co-operative stores, and the bonuses go to increase 
the service of the institution. 

GOOD ideas FRO.M GERMANY. 

Many people’s restaurants are due to the efforts of 
anti-alcoholic leagues, and in Germany Frau Lina 
Morgenstein has achieved great success with her 
travelling restaurants, which provide coffee, chocolate, 
etc., and are stationed at the entrances of factories. 
Similarly the Berlin Society for the Hygiene of the 
People has a number of travelling kitchtens in the 
streets from which all alcoholic drinks are banished. 

An idea, which seems to be unique . in Germany, is; 
that of cookery for the sick. At Essen, Elberfeld/ i 
Cassel, Bonn, Berlin, and other cities kitchens have- 
been established where tlie poor can obtain at very 
low [irices certain dishes for invalids at popular prices. 
In cases where the invalid lives at a distance and has 
no one to send for the meal, it is brought to his ); 
liouse ; and what is more, if the invalid is poor to>:;^y 
j)ay, he receives the food gratis, | 

OJllKRS FROM SWirZFRLAND AND FRANCE, j 

In Switzerland the Association for Temperance 
and the M'elfare of the People has established rest. ?] 
and holiday homes, where, at a cost of 3} francs J 
a day, tin; modest worker can Iiave board and?^ 
lodging in a |)lea.sant house. The same Association 
has founded a number of temperance restaurants^ 
where a meal can lie had for a few pence, and iti5 
many of these restaurants there is a more elegantfl 
room, where meals cost one franc and upwards; ? 
In I'ranee the Manzini restaurants at Lyons may be l 
said to be at the head of the movement. The room&if 
arc light and well ventilated, the portions are largeS 
and good, and the prices remarkalily low. Cooked-^?^ 
food is also sold, and many women workers have ndtj 
been slow to remgnise the advantages of being ablCrjl 
to [lurchasc at .sucli low prices food of such excellenj^l 
(luality for their families at home. Manzini in thei;^ 
first year made a profit of six per cent. 

AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION. 

Phe writer thinks the restaurant should have ini 
great educational value. First, it should teach the'^ 
people how they can be well fed at a reasonable-^- 
cost. To combat alcoholism it should provide sweet I 
dishes and drinks as an antidote. Mineral waters l 
the Continent appear to be dearer than wine. The| 
cheap restaurant has also a duty to i^erform in the'-; 
matter of hygiene, and toilet-rooms should always; 5 
be provided. In addition, it should exercise att j 
excellent influence by its cleanliness and ord^, 




THE FAILINGS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

' Religious and Industrial. 

Mr. Edward J. Goodwin, of the Educational 
Department in New York City, contributes to the 
Mducaiion Revmv for February a paper on the exclu¬ 
sion of religious education from the public schools, 
ih which he elaborates the three following pro¬ 
positions :— 

(1) There is a pronounced but inevitable trend in modern 
education aimy Jrom the study of the humanities that have to do 
with the inner and spiritual life and towards the manual arts 
and sciences that relate to llie outer and malijrial lift 

(2) We do not need to be alarmed at the exclusion of religious 
teaching from Ihc schools if we can |)e assured ol the supremacy 
of conscience and the fixity of the moral law. 

{3) But if this postulate is not tenable, and if, on the contrary, 
validity of the naturalistic code of ethics withstands all 
and if we are to maintain our democratic insiitii- 
phold our standard of civilisation, should \vc not 
de^dse some means whereby all, rather than a lialf, of our 
children may receive at least cricmenlary instruction in the 
fundamental principles of religion ? 

‘ Mr. Goodwin goes on to say : — 

According to the estimate of the Bureau of Kdncniion, the 
whole number of persons in the linilefl Slates from five to 
sighteen years of age in 1905 was 23,410,Sck>. The number of 
scholars in the Sunday schools of llie same year is reported lo 
lave been less than one-half of lliis total, 01 to be exact, 
11,329,252. 

Mr. William Me Andrew, of Washington Irvine High 
School, New York, writing on industrial education 
rom a public schoolman’s poirit of view, raises a 
jreat lament over the extent to which the machine is 
:urning a man into an automaton in America :— 

In spite of our wonderful productiveness we find oursedves to- 
lay without enough Amcriciiiis to repair our own machinery (»r 
O'serve as foremen in our own shops. We find our men grow- 
ng up in increasing numbers mere auiomuions, incap.iMe of 
rxercising any initiative wliattwcr. 'Fhese men devised tlie 
narvellous machinery which now, oy a irngic rt'ciprocity, i.s 
urning man, its creator, into a stupid, humdrum creature, void 
}f understanding. Instead of developing into progressive, 
irabitious, patriotic, loyal men, these youtlis grow up wi I limit 
ispiration.s, without intelligence, swelling the ranks of the dis- 
lonlcnted, an ever-growdng riKMince to our Government, our 
iOcial aspirations, aiifl our ideals lor American progress. 


(questioning, 
tibns and u 


ATHLETICS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. James F. Kemp, writing in ibc Edttcational 
Reinetu for February on the proper function of 
ithletics for collego*s and universities, maintains that 
ts function .should he cs.scntially one of refreshment 
irom work. But this is very far from being the ca.se in 
America:— 


Instead of tjfring a means of recreation and rcfrcshruenl 
^ teams have, in their best uses liecome r.^Ilying IK;)int^ 
pr intense palrioiic drvotion and support. To students and 
they, are coneTete embodiments of alma mater, and 
11^ mucli the same pj':*:.c that the fl.ig df»es lo a regiment in 
^ .aspect they occuiiy also, in 

of many support s and administrative officers, the 
1 ^.^' .extremely important a Iverti^cmonts, which are exploited 
■fe ptjpss as no other foiin of activity is, and tliey have a 
j&ur fojc young lads about to enter r/dlege which is believed 
mjiiteijSa^y ‘to swell the ranks of the Freshman class. 


THE EDUCATION OF FUTURE MOTHERS.. ^ 

In the International for February a brief but 
interesting account is given of a bold new departure 
which has been made hy the Town Council of 
Stcglitz, near Berlin. The Municipality employed 
a medical officer to deliver a lecture to the elder 
girls who had just left the public school, explaining 
to them the nature and purport of their sex :— 

Starting with the phenomena of fructification in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, the lecturer, with the help of ilhislralions, 
gave an explanation of the female sexual organs and their 
functions, and endeavoured at the same lime to awaken a 
feeling of responsibility in the young girls in their future 
capaciiy as mothers. Many mothers and women teachers 
were also present at the lecture. Tlie Town C-ouncil caused IIk^ 
lecture to be printed as a pamphlet and distrilmted at lh(“ 
dose to the female audience that it might make a more 
lasting impression. 

Mrs. Swiney, who is well known for her advanced 
views on the subject of womanhood and the superiority 
of the njother, has publl.^hed a little l)ook entitled 
“The Bar of Isis,” in which she proclaims with a 
trumpet voice the divine right of motherhood, and 
the obligation of the male parent to subordinate 
conjugal relations to the suiirtmie oliligation of 
healthy parentliood. Mrs. Swiney is a most entt'r* 
prising .apo.stle of her doctrines ; but, like many others 
who write in a similar strain, she fails to realise the 
persistence of certain forces in the economy ol 
nature, \vhich she seems lo think could lie eliminated, 
or at any rate controlled, by a dc.monstration of the 
moral and physical advantages which would accrue to 
the mother and child if they were reduced to zero. She 
forgets that the inevitable conclusion of endeavouring 
to enforce her ethical standard would he to develop the 
tendency tow'ards yiolygamy, legalised or olherw^i.se. 
It is also very dubious whether her doctrine has a 
sound j)hysiological basis. The argument that liecause 
non-human animals follow’ a certain cc urse, that must 
nece.ssarily indicate the ideal to be lived up to by 
human beings, i.s more than doubtful. It is lo be 
feared that the kernel of truth w’hich finds expre.s- 
sion in the “Bar of Isis” wdll fail lo find accept¬ 
ance owing to the exaggtTations of its zealous 
advocate. 

We do not expect to l:nd the I.ondon County 
Council following the example of the Municipality 
of Stcglitz, but in the absence of municipal lectures 
to future mothers, Mr. 'F. ^V'erner I^aurie pul)lishes 
a very excellent volume entitled “ Woman in Girl¬ 
hood, Wifehood, Motherhood,” by M, Solis Cohen, 
price I os. 6d. net. 'Fhe book is illustrated by vtTy 
remarkable coloured charts which give the reader all 
the information wffiich the Steglitz Municipality could 
have imparted to them. 

Under the title of “ A Modern Robin.son Crusoe*' 
the London Magazine for March publishes the first 
half of a thrilling and authentic story by Donald 
Morrison, who lived for five months on an uninhabited 
island in the Pacific Ocean. 
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^ THE POPE AND MODERNISM. 

' Mgr. Moyks, in a recent number of the Nineteenth 
Centtiryy takes up the cudgels in defence of the recent 
Papal Encyclical against Modernists. He thus sum¬ 
marises his answer to the (luestion why the Pope 
must condemn the Modernists :— 

(i.) Bccaust; the Modernists have denied that the divine facts 
related in the Gnspcl are historically true. 

(2.) Because they have denied that Christ for most of Ilis life 
knew that He was God, and that He ever knew that He was the 
Saviour of the world. 

(3.) B'.aause they have denied the divine sanction, and the 
perpetuity of the fjrcal doi^nias wliich enter into the Christian 
creed. 

(4.) Bi^caiise they have denied that Christ Himself ])ersona]ly 
ever founded the Church or instilut<;d the Sac:t:Mneiils. 

(5.) Because they deny and subvert the divine coiis»ilution of 
the Cliiircli, by teachini; that tlie Po|>e and the bi-.iiops derive 
their powers not directly from (.‘hrist and His AposLlc.s, but 
from the Christian people. 

In conclusion, it may be observetl that one of the pLune.st 
features of the Encyclical is that the doctrinal tcachim^^ which 
Pill" the Tentli op[)oses to these .Modernist ilenials is o»ui which 
rests u})on the teaching of St. Paul and the LvnifTf-nsts, and 
was the coniiiion properly of llie Eathers and the counen loii^ 
centuries before the scliolaslics came intc* (rxislenee. N.ilhinj;, 
therefore, can be more j)uerile than any attempt to >li..eo.inl it 
as mere scholasticism. 

WHAT AUSTRIA HAS DONE 

In Bosnia and Herzkomvina. 

liVDV 'I'homt'Son, in a recent readal)le; paper in the 
Nin ti'enth Century^ on a ride through llosnia and 
Her/.egovina, a.sks how has .Austro-Hungary performed 
the ta.sk accei)tedi by her a (jiiarter of a century ago 
at ihe Berlin Congress. .She answers from a colossal 
official report:— 

'I he population ri»se from a inilion in iS7-;; to over a million and 
a half in lSp5. d here are now 1,510 kih»inetreM f>f i;iilway and 
nea.ly 7,000 kilometres ro.id-; as a^ain<l Sinne yoo kilometres 
of load> at the linn* of the t ).;eup;iiiori. I'lie revenue from 
taxation has increased greatly; the ic'llection of the tithe in 
1905 br(m'..dit in S'7 million crowns, as against 5*5 million 
crowns in 1880, and llh‘ land lax, during the same pcrioil, rr^e 
in much tile same prt^[) u iion. d'he house lax and income tax 
in 1905 v\erc three times what they were in iSS.) ; the tax on 
.sheep and go.il.-. had nearly doubled itself ; and the lax on 
export'—the moT-t imporMiit ex|)orts being cattle, timber, and 
toh.iceo—more than twiia‘ what it was. The increase in taxa¬ 
tion is of course jiarlly due to better inelliotL of collection. 

Great progress lia^ biten made in the mailer of education, 
which before the Occupation had existed only on a confessional 
basis, and the (ijverniiient has a])parenlly solved the jiioblem 
of religious instruction by allowing the Mussulman I odjah, the 
Roman Calhrdic j>riesi, and the ( irlliotlox J*oj)e each an oppor- 
tiiniiy of leaching the scholars who belong to their respective 
flocks. Tlie upper grades ot education are well provided lor, 
and there were in 1905 352 recognised primary schools, willi a 
total of 35,700 scholars, Bulgaria, willi a pojmlalion less than 
three limes that of the Pr(winces, has more than twelve times 
ds many primary schools, and the Bulgarians ol Macedonia, who 
number about 400,000 less than the inhabitants of the Pro- 
*vincos, had in 1904 rnon; than double their number of primary 
schools. 

Pearson's Magazine for February contains a collec¬ 
tion of new portraits from p)roofs which were rejected 
i^-by ’Dickens in his lifetime, and which are now repro- 
iac6d for t la first time. 


A CHURCH OF ALL CHURCHES. 

The People’s Church of the People’s Institute, New 
York, w'as recently the subject of a sketch in the 
Homiletic, Seven years old, it was successful from the 
first, and more so now than ever. It is without creed, 
dogma, organisation, clergy, church building or money. 
Every Sunday evening it gathers a great audience of 
between one thousand five hundred and two thousand 
men and women. The speaker may be a Jewish 
Rabbi, a Roman Catholic priest, an Episcopalian 
rector, a Protestant pastor, a professor of ethics, or 
any description of layman, but is always a man and a 
good speaker. It has two affirmations and two 
rules:— 

1. The brotherhood of man. 

2. Loyal service to “ the Power not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness.” 

1. I'lierc shall l.»e no attempt at proselytising. 

2. I'here shall be lu) attack of creed upon creed. 

After the speaker’s address there is a discussion . 
free to all. 

Anyone interested in the movements making for;;:i 
Christian re-union will find much interesting matter in 
a paper by P rancis A. ('arman in the Canadian Maga^ 
zinc. Ho gives an account of the movement towards ^ 
union between the Methodists, Presbyterian, and Con- ^ 
gregational denominations. The Congregationalist 
party secans to be the chief difficulty, but does not 
promise to be insupcral)Ic. The negotiations grew 
out of a proposal made by the Presbyterian Assembly 
in 1899 with a view to reducing overlapping in new 
fields. 

Browning and Meredith’s “Coffee-Pictures.’* 

From a previously unpublished letter of Lafeadio / 
Hearn, whicli appeared recently in the A/hdny^ may : 
he taken this criticism of these two poets :— 

“As for P>rovviiiiig und Meredith, T regard the bulk of the 
work of both as doomed to vanish because of its obscurity. I ' 
revel0 Browning, even though ol)scure. T have bi^en lecturing 
u|)Oii him. 1 revere Meredith still more; and I have lectured ; 
upon him as the greatest pliilo.soplier-poet of the nineteenth ■ 
century—for is he not the only one who has embodied a com- ■' 
plele ethical conception of the evcdutional philosophy in poetry ?, 
But how much greater would both poets have been if they had 
written as clearly as Rossetti or Tennyson? 

“There was a party of French artists who made what they 
called pictures—a wonderful album. Everyone of these 

artists emptied the dregs of his coffee upon a sheet of soft paper r 
after dinner ; and according to the sag^^estmis of the shapes of 
the stains, pictures were inspired. I think that the obscurities 
of Browning and Meredith are like these coffee-stains for the 
mystic-minded. They suggest pictures ineffable ; but these arc 
developed only according to the imaginative and artistic capacity 
of the reader.” 


The Ahh6 Paul Naudet contributes to the hiter-:^ 
national a cheerful account of the improvement that 
has taken place in the attitude of the Church pf; 
France in the first year following the sepiitratiorLofa 
Church. imd^State^ ^ 



The New Local Government Board Offices in Whitehall. 
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THE REBUILDING OF LONDON. 

The Architectural Reifiew for February is chieH 
notable for the account which it gives, and the illus 
trations which it publishes, of th 
new offices of the Morning Post 
which have been erected in tlii 
Strand, opposite the end of Well 
ington Street. 1 .ord Glenesk'i 
office is situated over the entrance 
the window of which looks down 
Wellington Street. The edilorin 
offices are on the first floor, look 
ing east, and the reporters art 
accommodated on the first floor 
looking west. The adverti.semen 
hall is in the centre of the build¬ 
ing. The columns in the advertise¬ 
ment hall are in “ stuc-plaster,’ 
imitating marble; inside them are 
steel stanchions encased with 
concrete. T-he second and third 
floors, which arc separated by fire- 
resisting materials from the other 
parts of the building, will be let 
as offices to the public. 'J1ie 
fourth and fifth floors consist ol 
the composing and readers’ rooms. 

’Fhe printing machines arc in the 
basement ; the lioiler house is 
thirty feet below the pavement 
level in the subdiasement. 'rhe 
basement walls vary from eight 
to twelve feet in ihii kness. As a 
specimen of the biUst thing in 
London journalism the Mornith^ 

Post offices attract a great de.il 
of attention both at Imme and 
abroad, and the Architcctur.u 
Reinew does wc'll to publish 
good view\s and jilans which give 
a good idea of w hat the building 
is, both inside and out. 

l^'he Builiiers" Journal anJ 
Archittchiral Ef^ginecy for March 
publishes the front view and first-floor plan of the new 
County Hall to be erected on the south side of the 
River Thames. 

We give on the next page the perspective of the 
accepted design, which was that of Mr. Ralph Knott, 
a young architect in the office oi Sir Aston U ebb. 
The new County Hall, it may be explained, is to be 
erected on a site adjoining Westminster Bridge, on 
the south side of the river. Twenty-three designs 
were submitted in open competition, and the assessors 
congratulate the Council on having secured “ a fine 
scheme,” w'hich commanded their warm admiration 
for its “ forcible and artistic suggestion and brilliant 
qualities.” Among the public, however, there is 
much difference of opinion about the accepted design, 
some people think is not sufficiently imposing 


for such a building and such a .site. 'Fhe successful 
architect, Mr. Knott, will receive a commission at th 6 
rate of aI per cent, on the cost of the building 


f V.jj 

(;^85o,ooo). Mr. Knott will thus receive neailj^ 

£40,000. * , 1 ; 

It was in 1906 that the scheme for a County;? 
Hall passed a Select Committee of the House of| 
Commons, being later embodied in an Act of Parlia^ 
ment. 1'he total estimate of cost was as follows 
Acquisition of land, ;;^6oo,ooo ; erection of building,!;^ 
;;^i,o56,ooo ; embankment along the river fronts.; 
.;^55>ooo. Total, 711,000. The cost of the^ 
building was reduced, in a later scheme, to an amount 
not exceeding ;£85o,ooo. Against this figure must be 
set the sum of ;^4oo,ooo, the estimated value of ther: 
buildings at Spring Gardens, which, of course, the 
County Council will vacate when its new home is 
ready. About ^^20,000 a year will also be saved in 
rentals of premises elsewhere, which the C®mcil now 












Perspective of the Selected Desigfn for the London County Hall. 


Raimi Knott, Anhitat. 


. occupies bec:ause its ctaitral offices are not large- 
Venough for all ii> staff. 
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Statue of the Duke of Cambridge outside the 
K War Office, 

K ^ also prim i'lustrations of the new Government 
^ll^ildings at VA tjsln:m.sier-“ the Local Government 
■Offices immediately opposite Parliament Square 
|^p,the'*imi)Osing new War Office opposite the old 
Guards, 


FIFTY-STOREY SKY SCRAPERS. 

FlI'l'V-storev buiUlings already exist in New York. 
Whether, in the coming years, ihesi* are in tlvir turn 
to he overto])])e(i Ijy sky-seraj)ers of sixty, seventy, 
and even a hundred floors, it is safer not to ]>ro[)hesy. 
One of the otiiced)’.;!! dngs now under eonslriirtion in 
New ^’ork will contain the following materials: 

Twenty-four thousand ions of steel in the frame 
alone. 

'I’h'.ly-seven thousand Ions of concrete in tlie 
floors—enough to ])n\c Ilroadway from ( iiih to curl), 
a fool thick, from Howling (ffeen to I'oity Second 
Street. 

Enoiigli bri(-ks. if put end to end, to make a line 
extending from New V'ork to Dehver. 

Forty-five hundred tons of terra-i'otla de<-orations. 

Enough glass to c over llirec cil) l»loi:ks. 

ICnougli i)ipes, for heaiini; and ])luml>ing, to extend 
from New York to Albany. 

Enough wiring to make a te]egrai)h line from New 
^'ork to i’hiladelphia. 

More than thirty thousand iiK andesc ent lamps.— 
Mirnseys Magazine for 1 ehniarw 

m Jirurnal of the Royal UniU J Senna Tnstitufioti 
)or February contains an interesting report by Mr. 
ArcbibaUl Colquhoun, on the- Strategical and licono- 
mical Effect of the 0 [)ening of the Panama ("anal. 

Tin-: Efigimering Maf^azine for I‘el)ruary contains 
an interesting series of chart.s, sixteen in number, 
showing in graphic form .some astonishing facts con¬ 
cerning American railroads from 1895 (o *905* It 
an amazing presentation of an enormous multiplicity 
of facts in very short compass. 
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*<ALL REASONABLE FREEDOM.” 

The Pope’s Promise. 

Professor CiiARr.ES A. Bkigos replies to Dr. fro- 
land’s criticism in a recent number of the North 
American Rcincio, The great obstacle in tiie way of 
a reunion of Christendom Prorc.ssor Briggs finds in the 
unlimited jurisdiction of the Papacy. He quotes an 
interview which lie had with the present I’ojx:, which 
the recent Papal utterance on Modernism makes more 
interesting:— 

Tlic policy of unlimited jiirisdictioii .-ind ,T.l)soUitc submission 
wcLikeiis the power of tile Catholic Church. In a conversation 
with the jircscnt Pope, two year.' aji^o, we were lalkiiij^ of the 
olistacles to the reunion of Christendom. 1 said to him ilial, if 
the ol)slacles were to be removed, there niim be fieodoin to in- 
vesii^^ate the didiculties. He H.iid that all n.asonalde In'edcmi nf 
investigation should be given. If only the Pope would in some 
way make good Ins word, and guarantee (.'atliolic ^elK>lars 
reasonable lii>erty ot investigation of tlie great problems tliat 
dividt! Cliiisleiidoui and obstruct the unity i>f the (.-hiirch, T am 
sure that a splendid array (jf C’alholic scholars vv«'uUl sluing up, 
ami with the co-oper.atifin of T’rotestanl scliolar^ fU the same 
spirit, the hard problems would lie solved, and the unit^ of the 
Chiircli seeurtal. 

'The claim to an unlimited iuristlictiv>ii by the Pati'^^'v may l.»e 
justly challenged, l)reauM; the P.ipal ad.mmistraiioii is not ^iirii- 
eieiitly well organi>e<l to give just and valid Meei-ion <.ir all 
(|iu*>vioiis. It is not the Po]»e himself who maki:s die 
but tile congregations in wliieh tlu- l\.om:in almini-arati'*n is 
nrgauise'd. Tile l'o]»e sim]>ly endors<-s tiieii acMon is -n t-xecu- 
tive. Tliese eongogations are composed, e\eryoiu: know.'., 
(iiiedy of Italian.'., and tlie.'.e in large p.m fioin .‘<i*utliern Italy. 
Prom the very natiirt' of the case they lo.>k at fverytliing Iroin 
a provincial ami Italian point of view. 

]>h)L(u;u..\i. d'kil’Mi'H «>|.- ii4|.: PaI'Acv. 

In a recent A/Zuimv, Mr. B. Kus.sell ivvirws Mr. 
Cl’kalterton-llilVs “ IliTedity and Selection in Socio¬ 
logy, ’ and in so doing refers to the |.»ioI.)leiti of the 
limitation of the family. Mr. Russc‘lJ lays stress on 
an element in the contest between the faiths of the 
world wliich may be more decisive than any ol‘ the 
heated argument.s of polemical theologians. H(‘ 
says:— 

Although, as cveryonr Know>*, unwillingni-s^ tn have a large 
family is mainly d.uc ti.» ec«»nomic causes, vet it i.s ni»l to 
eeonornic causes tliat Mr. t hatltaloii'l 1 ill ImmKs Jor a reuicdy. 
'I'ht* icmcdv he 1 eenmineiul' i." that wc- .slioidd ail adnpi tlie 
Koinan Cailiolie faith. llt l Mc eonsideiing Id.-, leasoiis lor this 
remedy, we may pi»iiil out tliat it is pieei>>.J\’ die riauedy whicli 
will be brouglil aboul if nothing is doni . Poi a! pie.vnt the 
birth-rate among koman Catlmlies is imieli higher ilein anuuig 
others, and the iliflerenee is ineieasinL’.. If n<> stej>s .arc' taki-n, 
tlie population of Western Idiiopi' and .Ameriea will, in. all 
likelihood, beconu' pretlominantIv Koman (.’.iiholie within the 
present eeiiUiry ; for in eaeh genera lion those who abandon this 
faith or who have never held it tend (o die out. J his is a iiew 
phenoiiKMion winch has not y(‘l had lime li» produce political 
effects ; lull the statistics are so remarkable that we can hardly 
doubt wlial lh(' result must be. 

Mr. Russell's own remedy is the economic 
encouragement of the more desirabl parents, includ¬ 
ing free education and a direct payment from the 
State to the parents, and discouragement of the less 
desirable. 


THE SONS OF CLERGYMEN. 

Another “ Popular Fallacy ” Exp ,oded, 

In Munsey's recently Mr. D. O. S. I jwell rather ' 
indignantly examines the “ popular f ilacy ” as to 
ministers’ children turning out worse than anyone;; 
else’s. There is, he finds, absolutely no evidence to 
support it, but, on the c.ontrary, a great deal to dis¬ 
prove it. The article is fully illustrated with portraits 
of elergymen'.s sons who have, attained great distinc- ^ 
tion. How incomplete it is may he inferred from the 
fact that no j^ortrait of C(;cil Rhodes is included, nor 
is he even mentioned. 

DTSTINGULSHKO AMERICAN CLKKCJYMEN’.S SONS. 

From Onsus figures, and allowing for Roman - 
Catholics w'ho do not marry, and assuming also 
—what Mr. Galton denieal—tliat clergymen have on ■ 
an average as many children as otlicr men, their sons ■: 
in the United States should be to other men’s sons in ■; 
the proportion of i to 221. Therefore, if clergymen’s ' 
sons just liold their own with other men’s, the propor- 
tion of them finding a jilace in “ Who’s Who,” for: 
instance, should be i in 221. But it is nearly 
eighteen times as much, in spite of some particularly 
well-known men who are ci:rtainly clergymen’s sons 
not having been stated to be so. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, (leorge Bancroft, the historian, Emerson,, 
Henry Ward 1 Needier, Samuel Morse (of the Morse 
telegraph), Uowell, Robert Ingersoll, Bishop Potter, 
Bresidenl Cleveland, and Mr. Henry James arc some 
of the best known American sons of clergymen. In 
AiiieTica clergymen’s sons seem to have distinguished 
themselves in the greatest possible variety of ways, 
some having even been railway ‘‘ kings,” Egyptolo- 
gi.sts, and playwrights. Allowing for the father’s 
P‘Osilion having often not been staled, the waiter says 
that nearly one in every twelve Americans \\ho have: 
risen to distinction has been a clergyman’s or, more 
correctly, a minister’s son. 

clergymen’s sons in EN0LAM> AND ELSEWHERE. 

As far as can be ascertained from “ 'Phe Dictionary 
of National Biography,” about one person of distinction 
in nine in England is a clergyman’s son. A Swiss 
scientist, M, de Candolle, investigated the subject 
some tW'enty years ago, commenting especially on the 
large proportiop of scientists and learned men in 
Europe during the past two centuries who had been 
sons of ministers or pastors. He cited in his long 
list, among many oilier names, those of Aga.ssiz, the 
naturalist; Dr. Jenner; Linnjeiis ; Arthur Young, of 
“ Travels in France ” fame ; Hallam, "J’hornas Hobbes, 
Sismondi, Addison, Ben JoiLson, J. P. Richter, Jona¬ 
than Swift, and Sir Christopher Wren. But he forgot 
Lord Nelson, the Wesleys, Lord I’ennyson, Dean 
Stanley, John Keble, Matthew- Arnold, and others. 

The Ycun^ IVoman for March publishes an 
account of Our Animal Brothers’ Guild in an article 
entitled “ Women’s Work for Dumb Animals.” Miss 
Edith Carrington is its soul and mainspring. 



Random Readings 

; “the truth about the navy, 1884.” 

^ articles were not the ordinary effort of a 

journalist, though a large measure of credit must 
:^lways attach to Mr. VV. 'l\ Stead for the skill with 
jsrhich he classified and presented to the public the 
.^ass of technical matter which was at his disposal. 
:Years have passed, an<J there can be no indiscretion 
•^ow in revealing—indeed, Mr. Stead has himself done 
SO already—that behind the journalist, unseen by the 
^reading public, \vas an expert, and that exocrt none 
Other than Admiral of the Fleet Sir John hisher, the 
present First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. —Akchib/vlo 
''S. Hurd, Nhietcenth Century. [Mc ju. ly IV, T. S .— 
‘Admiral Fislier, then Ca|)tain of the ExCf//ent, was 
only one of the many ex])c:rts whom I consulted. 
** The Truth About the Navy ” was based upon the 
confidences of all the ablest Naval officers then 
accessible.] 

A .SPECIMEN OK AMERICAN HUMOTJR. 

' A Frenchman, staying in a small California hotel, 
IS tricked out of a sum of money by a sharper who 
lived on friendly terms with everybody in the town. 
The victim rushes to tlie landlord. “ But this fellow 
is wliat you call a crook. Is it not so? Ls he not a 
thief, a thief The landlord, quite undisturbed, 
replies, “ Well, that’s a puny strong word you’re usin’. 
I shouldn’t like to c;ill him a thief, though after I 
shake hands with him, I do generally count my 
fingers.”— Chautauquan for February. 

HOW TO DEFY THE SUN. 

As every photographer knows, the actinic rays can 
be filtered out by using a screen of suitable colour -- 
anything in the colour prism between yellow and dark 
red. And acting on tliis idea some twenty-five years 
ago in India, I found that by lining one’s bat and coat 
with any material of the proper colour I could render 
’tny self quite immune even to the sun of Scindc. - 
Col. Maude, in Jour?ml of Royal United Service 
Insiitution, 

WHAT ONE SHIP CAN CARRY. 

One cubic foot contains 1,000 rations ; therefore a 
:vesscl of the Cedric or Celtic type, capable of carrying 
20,000 tons of cargo, would convey in a single irip 
• 40 X 1,000 X 20,000 rations, or 800 million rations 
20 days’ food for 40 million people, allowing full 
stations of meat and vegetables even to infants in 
^arms.— Col. Maude, in Journal of Royal United 
)^er 7 fice Institution^ February. 

4 RUSSIAN METHOD OF DLALlNCi WITH I)RLNKARD.S. 

■ A new method of p.sychic treatment, now widely 
^^eading, is worthy of our attcntit)n ; the training of 
^ will by means of hypnotic suggestion—that is, to 
|pa|(e the drunkard resist the impulse that drives him 
" public-house. The drunkard is sent into a 

' aotit sleep, during which the suggestion is emphati- 


from the Reviews. 

cally pronounced and repeated. The cure is complete, 
and the craving for alcohol may now be regarded as 
an involuntary complaint.— International for February. 

CAN AMERICA LET THE PHILIPPINES GO? 

There is no trouble about letting go, if we want to 
let go. It is as ea.sy to haul dowm the flag in the 
Philippines at it was in Mexico and Cuba. We do 
not want the Filipinos as citizens—they are too 
remote from us to understand our problems or we 
theirs, and the intercourse between the two countries 
is not sufficient to enable us to assimilate them. To 
make them citizens would simply inject another race 
question into our politics, and that, too, a question 
which would have to be solved at arm’s length. 
'J'hey cannot be subjects, for there is no place for 
subjects in a republic. We cannot be half republic 
and half empire.— W. ]. Bryan, in the World at 
Work for February. 

THE CANADIAN FLAG. 

“ Were we, in fact as well as theory, a part of the 
British Empire, we should of course fly the flag of 
the Empire ^lonc—the Union Jack, the symbol of our 
subordination. And were we, in theory as well as 
fact, an independent nation, we should fly no flag 
which did not clearly expre.ss our status and our 
nationality. Sir Charles Tupper wrote to the 
Governor-General ('Lord Stanley) on November 13th, 
i8go, saying that ‘since about 1869 our ships have 
been encouraged by the Government of Canada to 
use the red e nsign with the Canadian coat-of-arms in 
the fly. . . . rhese shijis arc in every quarter of the 
globe/ The sugge.stion of a Canadian flag may be 
helped by perusal of a jircss despatch from London 
of July 8th la.st: ‘Premier Botha and the Colonial 
Office have approvi-d the new Transvaal flag, which 
is the Vieurklenr with the Union Jack in the corner.’ 
The Vieurkleur was the Transvaal flag prior to the 
war.”— Mr. John S. Ewar]’, in the Canadian 
Magazine. 

LlQUIl^ATING THE FRENCH CONGREGATIONS. 

Writing on the Liquidation of the French Con¬ 
gregations in the second J'^ebriiary number of the 
Revue dcs Deux Mondes, l.ouis Dclzons says it is 
painful to think that millions of francs have been 
.spent in carrying out the law, while the religious 
peojile who have been turned out into the street can 
hardly obtain enough to prevent them from dying of 
hunger. The execution of this Act has made a bad 
law a good deal worse. Against the Congregations 
it had full scope, but from the beginning it has never 
failed to maltreat individuals. Proprietors have beco 
dispossessed, and the members of the Congregations 
have had to extort piecemeal the rights which the 
law had accorded them, hut their pensions have not 
yet lieen paid. In future it is to be ho[jed that all 



excesses in execution of the law will be suppressed; 
that the law alone, and not the fancies of impassioned 
jurists, will be put into effect, and that the expenses 
will be kept within reasonable limits, 

HOIV GEORGE SAND WROTE HER NOVELS. 

Mr. Thomas Seccombe, who contributes to the 
February Bookman a short character study of George 
Sand, describes the novelist’s method of work. She 
joined the family at half-past one as they were taking 
coffee after lunch. Then she would garden or walk 
for an hour or two; between half-past four and six 
she wrote letters, then dined with the family and 
guests, and spent the evening with music or Sir 
Walter Scott. The novels were all written between 
midnight and six in the morning. Her secretary pre¬ 
pared for her a number of little coi)y-books. 'J'he 
same number of lines was written on each sheet, so 
that the number of letters contained in each work 
could easily be calculated, for the novels were sold 
before they were written, and the writer had to 
adhere to the stipulated length. No outline of the 
plots was ever written out, and the novelist wrote 
with incredible facility. When a novel was linished 
the manuscript was gathered together an ! put away 
for a fortnight. Then it was read over as if it were 
the work of another hand. A few cAits would be 
made and a few expressions would be altered, but 
never any changes of imjiortance. 

TWO POl.rnCAL prophfxtks. 

The Labour Party has but to extend its influence 
to the rural districts, and Liberalism will go down 
before it, as it is going down in the industrial 
divisions. The Labour Party offers Socialism, the 
Conservatives promise Tariff Reform; the future is 
between these two. The coming debacle will see not 
only the downfall of the most disappointing Ministry 
of modern times, but the utter disintegration of a 
Party that has outlived its usefulness.—“ A Radical 
Stalwart,” in the National Re^'ieio. 

If the Liberal Party declines the attempt or submits 
indefinitely to the veto of the Ujiper House, the close 
of this Parliament sees the end alike of Liberalism 
and of Free I'rade. Pressed by the problems of 
poverty, and half scared and half allured by the alter¬ 
nate threats and dazzle of militarism, the electors will 
yield to the Tariff Reformer and his promise of Taxes 
without Tears. It is not possible to recommend the 
existing order as the last word of statesntanship and 
of civilisation.—M r. Hobhouse, in the Contemporary 
Revmt'. 

BACTERIA CIRCULATED BY MONEY. 

We have had a most painstaking report from the 
director of the Research Laboratory of New \ork, 
whose conclusions, after continued and repeated tests 
and experiments on pennies, nickels, ten-cent pieces 
and bills taken from a cheap grocery store, are as 
follows:— 


Dirty pennies 4 vcraged ... 26 living bacteria each. 

Dimes averaged . 40 living bacteria each. 

Moderately clean dollar bills 
averaged ... ... ... 2,250 living bacteria each. 

Dirty dollar bills averaged... 73,000 living bacteria each. 

— Open Court for February. 

A SUGGESTED ADDITION TO THE IJCENSING BILL. 

Public opinion is by no means yet educated to the 
(Xiint when the most effective measure, the legal 
inhibition of children to drunkards, will be feasible! 
But it may be mentioned that there would seem no 
necessity to adopt for this end the extremely drastic 
methods recently sanctioned in the case of imbeciles 
by the State of Indiana. All that would be required 
would be the legal enforcement of that artificial 
sterility now practi.sed by many couples admirably 
adapted to produce good citizens. — Bernard 
Hough ton, in the IVestminster Rnnao. 

THE WORDS in D. 

Those words in D ! A dismal, dreary dose ! 

Here dilatory dandies dandling doze. 

Dull dunces dog our steps and dreadful duns, 
Dolours and dragons, donkeys, dolts, and dupes, 
Devils and demons, and “ the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon ! ” Dirks and daggers haunt, 
Dank dandelions flourish, dampness daunts. 
Depression and dejection drag us down, 

Drear desolation dwells, and dire delay, 

Disaster, disappointment, disarray. 

Defeat, disintegration, and despair. 

Disease, decay, delirium, darkness, death I 
Yet through the darkest dens of dimmest doubt 
Dogged determination drives its way. 

Dilemmas yield to diligence at last. 

Deliberation dissipates dispute. 

Dismay is dashed with draughts of dear delight, 
Deft dainty dances, and delicious dreams ' 

The power to do one’s duty still survives, H 

Still dawns the day, divine dominion rules. 

—Professor Skeats, in the Periodical for Mareji^ 

MISS HELEN KELLER ON THE FATE OF THE BLINB^ 

■"■I 

The calamity of the blind is immense, irreparabli^ 
But it does not take away our share of the things thwl 
count—service^ friendship, humour, imaginatio®^ 
wisdom. It is the secret inner will that controls on^| 
fate. We are capable of willing to be good, 
loving and being loved, of thinking to the end tbiij 
we may be wiser. We possess these spirit-boij 
forces equally with all God’s children. Therefcll 
we, too, see the lightnings and hear the thunders 
Sinai. We, too, march through the wilderness aifi| 
the solitary place that shall be glad for us, and as 
pass, God maketh the desert to blossom like th 
rose. We, too, go in unto the Promised Land l| 
possess the treasures of the spirit, the unseen pernoj^ 
nence of life and nature.— Century Magazine fpi 
March. 








" WORDS OF WISDOM ABOUT E^VV. 

Envy, writes M. Jean Finot, in Za Revue of 
February ist, has been in all ages the most detest¬ 
able factor in the march of human affairs, and it has 
wrought more harm than misery. Disastrous to 
individual happiness, it is more disastrous to the 
happiness of the community, seeing that it engenders 
hatred, which in its turn exasi)CTatcs and paralyses 
the wull. Most of our defects are born of envy. 
Essentially base in its essence, vulgar souls like to see 
envy around them. Very few arc able to resist it. 
The State creates and sustains it by the distribution 
of orders and titles, and a special jjress exists to 
write about the luxuries of the rich. M^;anwhile 
envy’s elder .sistcir, hatred, grows apace. To be free 
from envy is almost to be assured of happiness. 

THE SANITY OK liLAKE. 

Readers who are interested in William Blake will 
welcome Dr. Greville M. Macdonald’s essay on the 
Sanity of Blake published in the January number of 
Saint George. If Blake’s words be madness, says Dr. 
Macdonald, then is there no hope left lor us. If his 
visions qualified him as mentally unfit, we bad best 
give up for ever our ideals, our self-denials, our hope 
in the beautiful, our faith in the true. Blake declared 
emphatically that the seeing of visions was not a 
special gift; he only claimed the possession of a 
power which all men have, but mostly lose because of 
their vanity and unrighteousness. 'J'o see visions is, 
in one sense, but seeing through and not witli the 
eye. In another it is the involuntary instinctive 
personifying of al)strac:tions. 

’JHK MODERN MAN AND DEATPl. 

“The dread of something after death ” does not 
weigh very heavily upon the modern man. He desires 
to live and will take any trouble for this end. He has 
a natural dislike to dying, and its accompaniments, 
and will ])ut off llu* process as long as j)ossible. But 
he has no repugnance to the notion of the cessation 
of his existence, and as he has little dread, so he has 
little hope of the future. M'lius, so far as he is con¬ 
cerned, religion has lost its most powerful iiulucemenl 
as well as its most powerful sanction. —W'ai/ikh 
Hogg, in the ]\%:.\tmhiisfer Review. 

liKOOD AS A sniSTITlME FOR SAIT. 

' Blood, as an anicl'.- of diet, may so'iind somewliat 
gruesome, but it is in re.ality a very huneficial, and, to 
Masai, necessary fond, as it serves as a substitute 
for salt, which they do not ])cssc.ss. Trie blriod is 
obtained from their cattle, and great skill is sliown in 
i^leeding them. 'I'heii method is as follows : A 
ligature is plac(:d above the sjjol selected for ihc: 
-incision, which is usually in the neck, 'fiie incision 
j& made with a specially prep.‘red arrow, wliich has a 
Ihick shaft to prevent over-p.;nctration. 'Hie blood 
|p usually drunk, hot from the animal, but is some- 

les.mixed with milk. Caitain H. A. Wilson, in 
{Entire Riviau. 


THE LAST CHANCE OF THE IRISH GENTRY. 

Will they Follow Sir Horace Plunkett’s Lead ? 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, in a very powerful and 
scathing article in the Fortnightly ReviezOy appeal^} to 
the Irish gentry to sehe the opportunity now afforded 
them of becoming the real leaders of the Irish people. 
He says :— 

The rise Miid abject fall of her aristocracy make one of the 
most melanclioly pages in Ireland’s iiistory. They may excuse 
tlicmsclves by pleading wiili the Homeric chieftain : “ It is not 
I who am the cause of lliis; it is Zeus, and Fate, and the Fury 
that walkcth in darkness.” 

But Mr. Brooks maintains that they liave thus 
aggravated every disability to which their situation 
exposed them. They have sold their country and its 
liberties for gold and titles. 'I’he popular leadership 
that was in their grasp they allowed to pass into the 
hands of jiriests and politicians. 'Hiey might, says 
Mr. Paul Dubois, have developed and civilised the 
country tliat lay at their fi^ct. Instead, they thought 
only of exploiting and oppressing it. 'j1i(?y have 
consistently put the rights of property al)Ove the 
rights of humanity. They have occupied the 
country, but have not governed it, or have governed 
it only in their own class interest. 'J’heir ascendency 
has been the beginning and the end of their politics. 
Now at last the opj)ortunity has come for them to 
show that they can really be the loaders of their 
countrymen. The vast majority of the new 
peasant pro[)rietors face tlie responsibilities of 
ownership with a minimum of capital, skill, 
technical experience, anu industrial aptitudes. 'Fo 
guide, instruct, and encourage them, to set the 
peasantry on its feet, to raise the level of rural 
economy, and to restore to tlie country-side its lost 
amenities—these are the tasks to whiidi the Irish 
gentry are called, and in the discharge of which they 
may yet redeem their unhappy ])ast by taking a secure, 
leading, and incakailably useful part in promoting 
future progress. Better farming, lietter business, and 
better living are the three ])re-r(*(jui.sites of Ireland’s 
rural advancement; and it is o])en to all liishriien, 
and csj)ecially to those of means, education, and 
position, to help in .securing tlicm. As an alien caste 
they have confessedly failed . as a native aristocracy 
it is still ])Ossible for them to succeed. 

Mr. Brooks appeals to them to follow tlie lead of 
Sir Horace Plunkett, and to make a .social rehaliilita- 
tion of rural life their work. 'J'he Gaelic League has 
done well, and Mr. Brooks suggests that a corresj)ond- 
ing movement from the “ lug hou.se ” towards the 
social and intellectual elevation of the neighbourhood 
— the provision, for instance, of reading-rooms and 
the organisation of modest recreations—would be an 
augury of incalculable moment for the future peai e 
and happiness of Ireland. Only by undertaking ibis 
task can they retrieve as Iri.shmcn the gigaiUK 
blunder.^ and rnisloriunc's that pursued and ruinca 
them as an English garrison. 




The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Thk March number of the Avicrican Review of 
Reviews has for its most attractive feature a character 
sketch of Mr. Vanderlip, formerly Assistant Secretary 
to the IVeasury, and now heir presumptive to the 
managership of the Standard Oil Bank of New York— 
the national city. There are two financial articles 
discussing the present business position in America 
and the outlook. There is an interesting article; 
describing the sheep farms of the West. Sheep have 
replaced cattle, and cattle rej^laced buffalo(^s. Wool 
pays for the keep of the sheep, and the mutton is clear 
profit. The l)est sheep dogs are collies with a strain of 
wolf. There are over fifty million sheep in the 
United States. The average flock is two thousand 
or three thousand. 'I'here is an encyclopedic 
article on Encyclopedias. A competent writer ex¬ 
plains once more how Presidents are cho.sen. The 
writer of the article on the out-of-worksays that 
every winter tliere are thirty thousand homeless men 
in New York. This winter the out-of-works were 
seventy-five thousand in Cliicago, one liundred and 
eighty' thousand in New York. 'Phe* Eilitoi s sketch 
of tlie progress of the world is as usual the l)est 
record of the history of the United Slates for the 
month that can be obtained. 

THE WORLD’S WORK. 

d'nr: Eehruary number of the JtW/fs fUrw/f con¬ 
tains several pap(M's much above tlie avi;rage. The 
editor offers a jirizi; of for tlie l)(*st letter of 

300 words upon subjects sc*t out in the numliers of 
March, April, and May. Mary (.launt describes the 
butter trade in Xhetoria, a subject of much inU:rcst 
just now, when the failure of butter from the Anti¬ 
podes has run u|) tlie prn.e of that commodity to an 
un])re(;cdented figure. We get 2,000 tons of butter 
from Australia every year, and a rise of a farthing a 
pound means nearly fJSjOoo in the [lOcket of the 
producer. 

Dr. (hiliek, in an article entitled ‘‘ How to ITso the 
Doctor,'’ maintains that we should all be overhauled 
by a medical man jieriodically, no mallear how well 
we may feel ourselves to be. He also urges that 
there should he a new type of sanatorium esiahlished, 
with not more than tv\a:lve patients to each doctor, 
and that every inmate should be (‘diicaled how to 
make the most of his body by the doctrine of correct 
habits as to work, exercise, slec j), recreation, and 
diet. 

Mr. W. C. Platts writes sensibly concerning the 
pos.sil)iIity of greatly improving our sea fisheries, by 
increased vigilance to prevent foreign jiirate trawlers 
from poaching on our waters, by enforcing a legal 
size-limit for fish, and by increasing the powers of the 
local committees under the Fishery Act for dealing 


with evils which militate against the prosperity of th€ 
fi.sheries. 

Mr. Shiiddick gives an interesting account of the 
beneficence of Shoddy, and mentions incidentally 
that the shoddy industry is in sore straits owing to 
tlie fact that France, Germany, Italy and Russia ; 
no longer send us their rags to be worked up, but are 
working them up for themselves. This foreign com- 
p(;tition has increased cent, per cent, within the last 
year. 

Mr. F. 'I'. Jane gives a useful talile as to the com¬ 
parative cost of high-power and low-power motors, 
which works out to the astonishing result that the use 
of a 30-h.p. car, which costs ;^ioo more to purchase, 
not only saves its cost, but puts an additional 
hundred pounds into its owner’s pocket before he has 
finished willi it, as compared with the cost of working 
a low-power car. 

Mrs. 'I'ickell writes a charming little jiaper con¬ 
cerning the success which has attended ah attempt 
to establish a woodworking industry in Kilkenny. , 
Teachers were brought from Oberammergau. Seventy.. ^ 
workmen are at jircsent employed in the factory, ) 
and there is a great and increasing demand for their ^ 
output. 

A wTiter on ‘‘English as a World Language” > 
calculates that within the century English, which is 
at present the vernacular of one-tenth of the people ■ 
of the world, will be the vernacular of one-quarter, ; 
and that it will be read by one-half instead of one- ^ 
quarter of the people who can read. j 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. | 

Thk most important paper in the March NationcU ) 
is Andre Mevil’s article giving chapter and verse to 
prove what has been often asserted, viz., tliat Russia^^^ 
had decided to yield when Japan forced on the war. 
M. Mevil docs not, however, appear to have heard of 3 
the curretit story that Baron Hayashi precipitated the 4' 
declaration of war by warning his (Government that;^ 
Russia was about to give in, and they must hurry 
or they would not be able to avert peace. Sir W. 
Ramsay writes * on l.ord Kelvin. Austin Harrison.£■ 
lets himself go in ecstasy over the women of Anda^f^ 
lusia. Mr. j. B. Robertson writes on the Gold'f 
Reserve, and Major Morrison Bell on the Riflojf 
Club Movement. Mr. (Garvin expounds his theory ^ 
that unemployment is the cancer of Cobdenism. Th€^|i 
editor is comparatively moderate about Germany this^| 
month. 

The Geographical Journal for February publishes a,^ 
facsimile of an interesting map of the world drawn aC', 
Venice in 1514. The same number contains the con--^ 
eluding part of an excellent paper by Ellen Churchill ^ 
Semple. 




THE NINETEENTH CENTUihr. 

HE Nineteenth Century last month lost its editor 
|and founder, when Sir James Knowles died at the 
l.ige of seventy-six. Sir James Knowles was an able 
l^tor, with a weakness lor titled contributors and 
|j|loyal acquaintances. He was Tennyson’s friend and 
chitect, and, as the March number i)roves, a bit of 
poet himself. His sonnet to the Gods of Greece 
^ a Cabinet of Greek Coins begins— 

Across two tlioiisand years th(?ir faces smile, 

IlMid ends— 

So sing they, felling that ihe tmly real 

Path to the Heaven of Heavens is (he Jileal 

The March number contains a more than usually 
^Miscellaneous farrago of reading matter. I note 
plteveral of the articles elsewhere. Sir Edward 
^^llivan writes enthusiastically of diaries van 
ijjcrberghe, a Belgian poet of yesterday. Sir R. 
I^thbridge vehemently contends that Lord Randolph 
|)Churchill was a I'ariff Reformer of the latest 
|ipproved pattern. Mr. E. A. J^aiighan writes on 
l:^^*The Ring and the Music Drama of the Future.” 
|Sir Alex. B. Tulloch says The new country 
^ Associations arc empowered to regulate schoollioy 
l^ilitary training, but without assistance from Army 
if estimates. Now these country associations could not 
:;-do better than take a hint from the Australian cadet 
fisystem.” 

Mr. W. Schooling is indignant at the praise 
^bestowed by the Public Trustee's Chief Clerk upon 
the Public Trustee. Ke takes up the cudgels for the 
insurance companies as rival trustees. He says ; - 
Oil gn.iind, ihtTeforc, tf^stLll(Jrs gain by appointing tjrst- 
' class insurance companies to act as their trustees and exoi:utt»i‘s : 

^ there is no rut vantage claimed for the bnl/lic Trustee, bill an 
-equal or a greater advantage is affonled by an insuranext com- 
; ,:pany. Tliere is no precedent for a Slate Department being so 
' beneficial to the pulilie as tlie best commercial comjianies 
irundertaking insurance business. 


> THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

After a cou|.)le of pages of salutation to Mr. 
Ilfieorgc Meredith, the first place in the Westminster 
for March is devoted to an anonymous tribute 
|;;to the memory of William Surad, Jiinr.,” in which i.s 
M^bedded a very vivid picture of life on the Daily 
in the old days when Mr. Cook was editor, 
l^om the pen of Mr. Charles Morloty.. William Stead 
||iwas a frequent contributor to the Westminster, 

NKW ZEALAND AND LAND VALUES. 


Mervyn J. Stewart adjures Mr. Asquith to go to 
School at New Zealand. He says :— 

^ , The New Zealand I’remier, Sir Joseph Ward, a conscienlious 
■upholder oJ landlordism, is being driven by his own successes lo 
t taxation of land values. Will nol Mr. Asquith, who has tiie 
Ower, learn the lesson taught by “li —17A, 1907, New 

Jedand,” and persuade his colleagues to abandon ih(;ir ill- 
^dged small holdings schemes, and concentrate upon the 
ation of Jand values as the only irut* and efl'eclive land 

t* 

A NURSERY OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE, 

It. Patrick Perterras would thus stem the tide of 


competition which is overwhelming the United King¬ 
dom unawares:— 

To achieve this end I suggest the institution of a nursery of 
industrial enterprise by the creation of a new class of joint-stock 
combinations, possessing the advantages of limited liability, but 
coming into existence and operating under the close supervision 
of a Government bureau. Such combinations might be described 
as companies “limited and supervised.” 

DOWN WITH THE DEATH PENAT/fY ! 

In an edaborate and powerful article, Mr. Carl 
Heath establishes his contention : — 

That the experience of other countries, and more particularly 
of Holland and the Northern Countries, and of certain of the 
Slates of the American Union, goi's lo show that the time has 
now come when the death penally a penalty in direct opposi¬ 
tion to aM the tendencies and met hods of modern penology— 
not only should be ab(.illslu:(l, on liumane and ethical grounds, 
but that with perfect practical safety it might be so. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES. 

System for February contains the u.sual mass of 
interesting papers which, ahiioiigli largely American, 
include some of equal inicrcst to English readers. 
Mr. Daniel V. Casey’s article on “ Market-Making by 
Inter-urban 'Frolley,” sliowing how wholesalers can 
use electric roads, will bo more appreciated some 
years hencx' than it is to-da\. The article on “ Per¬ 
sonal Touch At^ross the ("ounter,” by Mr. Frank M. 
Low, is full of good sense and practical suggestions 
based on exi >erience. An article on “ Cl loosing a 
Store Site in London,” by Mr, W. G. Fit/-Gerald, 
recalls the fact that at one time Sir 'I'homas Liptoii 
announced publicly that anyone who suggested a site 
for a new brancli wluch turned out a l)ig success 
would be placed in the i»osilion of manager thereof 
just as soon as that suecess was demonstrated. 'Fhe 
big shoe manulacturing firm of Manfield and Son will 
.supply free of charge a couple of pairs of slices every 
year for life to any person in any considerable city of 
this country who can .suggest a successful site for a new 
store. 

A MODERN lIUblNE.SS HINT. 

A large corporation has lately shown its apprecia¬ 
tion of the value of giving new employees a tliorough 
general knowledge of the busine.ss by laiblishing a 
book describing, in an interesting fashion, all the 
details of the company’s i\ork. It is a volume of 
over 200 pages, illustrated with facsimile cuts of 
various rejiGrts and other forms used. A copy is 
furnished to every emjiloyee, anil he is exfiected to 
master not merely the portions pertaining to liis own 
work, but the entire book. Examinations are held 
at frequent intervals throughout the organisation, and 
dismissal is the penalty for ignorance of any subject 
treated in the volume. “ It costs us about ;iC4oo to 
publish this book,” says the president of the company, 
“ but we consider it money well invested. When a 
man enters our employ he is told to read this manual 
and do nothing else until he has thoroughly mastered 
it. This gives him a general knowledge of the 
business.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Review for February is one of 
those publications which every now and then 
fill one with pleasant satisfaction in contemplating 
the excellence of British periodical literature. Its 
articles are all of a high class, some of them extra¬ 
ordinarily good. Among the latter must be mentioned 
“The City of the .Phoenix,” by Herman Scheffauer, a 
brilliant writer of whom we shall hear more in 
future. His description of the building of the city 
of San Francisco is a marvellous picture of a 
marvellous event, in which, as he says, the Spirit of 
Babylon has come to re-invest and revive the 
shattered walls of Nineveh. More than 50,000,000 
are to be expended in the next five years in 
re-building the city. The average wage is ten 
shillings to one pound per day. Bill-posters earn 
twelve guineas a week, and lathers fifteen guineas a 
week. 

The article on the “ Future of Kingship,” by 
“ Calchas,” noticed elsewhere, is a thoughtful attempt 
to appreciate one of the most remarkable teiidencies 
of our time. 1 notice elsewhere Excubitoi's paper on 
the “ British Reply to Germany's Dreadnoughts^' Dr. 
Crozier's “Challenge to Socialism,” and Sydney 
Brooks’ incisive Appeal to the Irish Gentry. 

A GOOD WORD FOR THE SULTAN OF ZANZIIi lR. 

Mr. Alfred Stead, who seldom loses an opportunity 
of emphasising his dissent from the i)oIiey usually 
associated with the name of his family, vamps up 
again the old fallacies which lured us into the alliance 
with Turkey, from which Mr. Gladstone set us free in 
1877. This is an instance of atavism, and, like Tariff 
Reform, it may be regarded as a reversion to the 
exploded follies of the past. I'he article, however, 
contains one suggestion to which some attention might 
well be paid. It is proposed that the Sultan of Zani- 
bar, educated in English school and college, and at 
the same time in the confidence of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, might be employed as an intermediary 
between the Turks and the leaders of the Arab 
rebellion. For, better than any British diplomat, he 
could enter into the Mahometan spirit, and appre¬ 
ciate the point of view of the Khalif. Mr. Alfred 
Stead says that the Hedjaz Railway, with its future 
branch to Akabah and the Red Sea, alters the whole 
question of the defence of Egypt, as it will enable the 
'Furks to attack us in flank. It is being built by con¬ 
tributions of the Faithful all over the world, and its 
significance cannot be over-estimated. But whether 
the appointment of the Sultan of Zanzibar as the 
envoy of the British Empire to the Khalif of Islam 
would diminish that danger, or the danger accruing 
from the railway, does not exactly appear. 

OUIDA. 

Mr. E. H. Cooper, who had a good deal to do 
with the deceased novelist’s manuscripts, says that she 
once explained the secret - of her success by saying : 

I am the only living English writer who knows how 


two dukes talk when they are by themselves.” Whal| 
ever be her secret, her novels were at one time thdf? 
most popular English books in the world. In thfl! 
heyday of her success, when she used to drive through^ 
the streets of Florence in an orange-coloured dress| 
and a carriage lined with turquoise-blue leather, she; 
was one of the richest women in Italy. On the 
authority of an old and intimate friend, Mr, Cooper 
tells us that her wealth did not bring her hapinriess.? 
A love affair with an Italian gentleman, who did not 
return her affection, made her very sad, and it was 
after this unhappy episode that she plunged into the 
extravagance which ultimately reduced her to poverty.: 
Mr. Cooper says that Ouida had a very definite choice 
between making a fortune and being an artist. She? 
chose to make money, and most of her work was the 
bad work which paid, although she left enough ofc 
good work behind to show that she was capable Of 
better things than the amassing of wealth whichj 
melted in her hands like snow. 

WHAT THE POLISH QUESTION MEANS TO US. i 

Sir Rowland Blenncrhassett, after describing th^y; 
historical evolution of the Polish Question, so far 
Prussia is concerned, points out that it has a distinct? 
bearing upon English policy. He says: “ Clauser?; 
witz compared Posen to a shield guarding the head^^ 
of Germany. He could hardly have used a more ap^ 
expression. Whether Prussian statesmen will succe^^ 
in Prussianising Posen is a secret of the futur^l 
This, however, is certain: that until they do s^| 
Germany must remain on the most friendly possibl^ 
terms with Russia, and endeavour to make tb 
relations between the two nations still more intimat 
so that in the coming move of Germany for ne 
harbours on the North Sea she may certainly cout 
on the neutrality, if not on the good-will, of thij 
Russian Empire. As far as England is concerne 
this is the significance of the Polish Question.” 

A REPLY TO DR. WALLACE. 

Mrs. Stobart, whose previous papers in the Fofl^ 
nightly have revealed her to be a woman of mucl 
independence of thought, replies to Dr. Wallaoia^ 
paper in the January number of the Fortnigh 
Retneiv, in an article entitled “ The Cul-de-sac 
Civilisation.” It is extremely difficult, almost imp 
sible, to summarise her arguments, but the followili| 
passage will probably express as well as any ot 
her hope on the future of mankind :— 

It is by recognition of the great silent power of SjdHt tba^ 
Mun will be raised to a stage of life which shall be as inucffi 
liighcr than that of the human animal as this is higher than thiil 
by which it was preceded. Life^ Feeling Thonghi have beiffi 
the successive integral forces characterising respectively 
cvolvement of plants animal^ and human organisms in the 
and now, though Spirit may be, in words, as undcfinable 
Ether, or as, at an earlier stage, was Mind to the genus fro^ 
which Man was differentiated, yet if a jir/tr-man is ever to 
realised—if super-man, that is, is ever to be developed froU 
Man, as Man was developed from jw^;-man—it must be 
recognition of that one perfect element of permanent signiEc^p 
lion which alone is independent of conditions and crampi^ 
environment. That element is Spirit. 



THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Thk Contemporary Revmv for Man h has a capital 
artick by M. Finck, noticed elsewhere, on “ 'J'he 
Regicides in Portugal.” Major von Heydebreck, of 
:he German General Stafl*, praises the British Army of 
to-day. He says : — 

The present Enj;lish laclical llieories lire “ modern ” in the 
i>est sense of the word. The liiiiisli Army, tmined on these 
Lines by eminent eommanders, now eommimds llie lespi el even 

the great armies of the Coniineiii. 

Father Petroff, the' Russian revolutionary prie-st, 
publishes his confession of faitli, of wliicli the most 
□oteworthy passage is that in which he expla*:is why 
he became a prii;;st:— 

To me the Cliiireli apju-iired then, us indeed it still eonliiiues 
:o appear, as God’s kingdom realised aiiiong men. the inear- 
lation of the divinity in humanity, just as the divinity was 
ncarnated in Jesus Clirist. (..\:renn'nies, ivninulas of faith, 
iogmatio systems dd ikjI by themselves eonsiitnlc tin- ( lunch. 
The essence of tlu.* C'liujcli is Clirist, the ajiplicaiioii to life of 
:he truth of the Gospel. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald explains why he takes no 
stock in tite Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards 
n Australasia :— 

The Australasian ex[ieiimeiits but toiicli tlic soihd beiii of 
he garment. W’hcii b«\i:uii they operatt in an endh s^ circle. 
Regulation of wages l«‘acls to regulation in jirices. d'lu- Aiislra- 
ian system is therefore i*r<»tectioii, W'agt's Boar(N, I'rices rinards 
—more Pnaection, more W ages Hoards, more i’ricf-.- Boards - 
ound and round and round, and in the end jiraelically nothing 
las happened—except that a generation’s effort lias Deen waited, 

Sir John Macdonnell di'[)lores the refusal of the 
British Government to abolish the right of cajiture ut 
;ea. Eut he does justice to the Courricr dc la Con- 
^iraice for the reports of the proceedings of the Con- 
erence. But for the Courricr its history would he 
inknown, and appreciation of its work inijiossible.” 
\nd the Conference did good work and durable : - - 

In three* rir four months, which seemed barren to those 
who nc>icd only the tadoiiriess ajvi fluent ta’ic, it advain.ed 
nternalional lav* more than had been done l»y iia'fa century of 
rrcsponsililc discussion. It has [»rcpaic*(i the way for a sinijili- 
ication of the laws and u.-.a.ge.-> of neutrality, and fbr a time 
when, to quote Itr. i.aiMcrice, a great quantity of n.ntiqna.ted 
legal cleliris will be iellisoned. 'I'ln: jioinls of (liffereiiee lie! ween 
lations have been nariMwe*! and idiuitifiefl ; tlir posjli-»]; of the* 
various States as to questi'»n- likely t«i give: trouble- in war liri-« 
Deen defined. 

The other articles give M. Sabatier’s ideas on 
Modernism, the charm of Frencii verse, etc. 


NEW MAGAZINES. 

With the ope ning monlhs of the jiresent year we 
have to chronicle the appearance of one or two new 
magazines. 

The first number of the Bihliophtlr, a sixpr iniy 
illustrated literary maga/.ine, fuablished in Mnrch, 
jpens with an article by Mr. G. K. ClRtsterlon, on 
iy. E. Henley. Tliis is followed by an article oi» 
l^inely Illustrated Books, contributed'by Mrs. Arthur 
|teil, while Mr. Arlluir Hayden gives us the first 
Instalment of an articic on Print-Collecting. Early 
t^pk ^Advertisements are dealt with by Mr. A. W^ 
G. C. Peachey writes on Bookplates, and 


Thomas Hollis as a Booklover is the subject of 
Mr. Samuel Clegg’s article. The address is "i'haneW 
Plouse, Strand. 

Another new sixpenny monthly is the Socialist 
Review^ published by the Independent I/abour 
l^arty’s Publication Dejiartmcnl at 23, liride Lane, 
Fleet Street. 'J’he opening article in the first numl)er 
(March) is on Socialism and the Labour Party, and 
is by Mr. |. R. Macdonald, The number also con¬ 
tains some iinpuldished loiters by Karl Marx ; and an 
article on the Organisation of Society in Italy, by 
Mr. (F R. S. Taylor. Mr. Idiilij) Snowden writes on 
the Ura Ill ployed Question, an Official takes iif) the 
Faking of Food Problem, and Mr. K. Kautsky deals 
with tile Belgian Peasantry. 


THE “EREVNA” AND ITS EDITOR. 

Last month we ] ml dished a brief jiaragraph describ¬ 
ing the admirable work that is done by Mi. Drakoules 
at Oxford ill the luagnz:. • EriVfUT. Vnfortanately, 

r 



his name was spelt as Drakonlis; it should he 
Drakoules; and in order to prevent any mistake I have 
great pleasure in printing his portrait and autograph. 
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r THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. 

It is impossible to keep track with tlie very wide 
range of interesting travel papers that are published 
from month to month in the JVuA’ Wor/d Ma^^^azine. 
The best way in which to prove this iinpossibility, 


and to ilhistrate iht' very wide sc'ojie of tlie // 7 A’ 
Worlds is to reproiliu'c here :i tahK; ol < onienls lor 
the current nuinber, in whii'li the name of tin; arliele 
is jilac.eil on the geographicad yioinl ol llu: niaj) to 
which llie article refers. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

Blackivood's Mii^azinc is not pariienlarly quotalile 
this month. Mr. David Masson’s “ Memories ol 
London in the ‘ Forties ' " deal cliietly witli L^ondon s 
dining-out habits and the early da\s of the IJriiish 
Museum, where regulations ajipi-ar not to ha\e been 
quite so strict then as now. “ Musingr. W ithout 
Method” deals entirely ^^ilh two books, a life ol John 
Law, of Lauriston, loumler ol J..aw’s bank in Paris ; 
and an account of tlic lailurt* of the I niversite IV)j>u- 
laire in Paris, entitled “ I n Episode, hy ])aniel 
Hulcvy. 

Tiir: ArRii>i-rAiiiAN. 

I'here are two Indian articles---one descriptive of 
Rajputana, hy Mr. Edmund Candler, the other on tlte 
Afridis, “ I'he Irreconcilablcs of Vaghistan,” in 
which the writer says that the best description of 
the Afridi-Pathan tribes is perhaps one written in 
1855 by the then secretary of the Chief Commis¬ 


sioner of the Punjab, who wrote them down as 
savages, noble, perhaps, but still absolutely bar¬ 
barians, with nothing approaching to government or 
civil institutions, usually no education, and a nominal 
religion (Mohammedanism), which, as understood by 


lliem, was pcrlinjis actually worse than the creeds of 
tlu- wildest race; on earth. ‘‘ Blood for blood, and ', 
fire and sword for all inlidcds (/.c., all non-Mohamme-/. 
dans) is their greai rule. .Moreover, they are very 
avaricious, an<l f(»i gold will do almost anything, ; 
except betray a guest.” 

rilli l Al'I/r Ol' AMERICAN LFTERATURE. 

'File most original arliele is certainly that by Mr. 
(diaries Whibley on “ Aincricaii Literature,” in which 
lie ec^mimaits on tlic alisolute suliservience to tradition 
of Americ*an literature. America, which has invented 
so inueh, he says, has invented no new method ot 
eNi>ression. 'Fhe one author who represents with any 
clarity the spirit of his country is Mark 'Fwain, not as 
a humorist, but as the creator of Huck Finn and 
d'om Saw)'cr. America, also, has often been singu-, 
larly blind to the merits of its greatest writers. Poe 
was an instance of this ; so also is a Chicago writer, 
it seems, Mr. H. K. Fuller, to whose novels of Chicago 
life, and to those of Miss Edith Wyatt, Mr. Whibley 
pays a very high tribute. 


The Author for February contains a translation of 
the Articles of,the Berne Convention on Copyright. 
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OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

In the Annals of Psychical Sdence iox is 

til interesting paper on “ The Lourdes Cures and 
!rf«tapsychical Phenomena.*' There is also a collec- 
:lon of recorded incidents for precognitions. Colonel 
\lbert de Rochas, in an illustrated paper recording 
lis experiments with M. de Jodko, discusses the 
interesting que.stion to where fraud begins with 
such phenomena. 

Thk jRSun N’U'W of Crystal-Gaziko. 

In an article on “ CrystahGazing, or Visions in 
;!Jrystals,” in the February number of Sfnnmcn m^s 
Maria-Laach^ Julius Bessmer, the writer, who is a 
Hembcr of tlie Society of Jesus, deals with the subject, 
irst as a psychological problem, and secondly in its 
•elation to the necromancy of ))ast centuries. His 
itiidy is based on ihoi records of Miss A. (Goodrich 
Freer, Mrs. Verrall, and others. He concludes by 
flying that if people in our day arc going to re.sort to 
crystals or magic mirrors in order to have intercourse 
vith the world of mystery and discover the future, it 
S only one more flag, under wliicli our proud era of 
rullure is drifting with full sails towards superstition. 

Christian Healinc. at Boston. 

When I was in Boston last year I heard a great 
leal concerning the introduction of Christian Healing 
it Emmanutd ('hurch. Tho.se interested in the 
natter will find an account of these experiments in 
Practical Religion in the Ccnltiry for 

Vlarch, from the pen of the Rev. Samuel McComb, 
D.D., Associate Director of (’dasses for the Moral 
rreatment of Nervous Disorders in that church. 

Dr. McComb declares that if the nineteenth 
lentury was rationali.stic and sceptical, the twentieth 
rill be mystical and believing. Emmanuel Church 
5 Protestant liLpiscopal, but the work it is seeking 
o do is human and universal. It is an attempt to 
veld into friendly alliance the most progressive 
leurological knowledge of the schools and a primitive 
^ew Testament Christianity. 

'Idle effort is scientific. It has been initiated and 
carried on with the advice and ^co-operation of the 
eading doctors of nervous diseases in New England. 
They confine themselves chiefly to the functional 
iisorclers, especially functional di.sorders of the 
lervous system, the whole of the vast and compli¬ 
cated field of what is technically called the functional 
leuroses and the psychoneuroses, d'hey rely upon 
suggestion, tlicy appeal to the subconsciousness, they 
invoke faith, and rt;ly upon the law of prayer, d'he 
dinic has been in existence for about twelve months, 
md the results have been extraordinarily good. 

Dr. McComb concludes his paper by declaring that, 
jrmed with the new powers which psychology has 
pven J^er, the Church may renew her ancient triumphs, 
|lld oftca more stand between the soul and the abiding 
jscourageinents of humanity, sin, sickness, and 


Glimpses into the Dark. 

Messrs. R. N. Fowler and Co. have issued at 5s. 
net a very interesting book by Richard Ingalese 
entitled “ The History and Power of Mind.” The 
author is an occultist whose views approximate 
to those of the Theosophists, but he has an inde¬ 
pendent standpoint of his own, and his twelve 
lectures contain much matter for thought. The last, 
“ The Law of Opulence,” is somewhat staggering. 

“The Times Historians* History of the World** is 
miserably inadequate as a record of occult matters. 
In the index there are only three or four references 
to witchcraft. The whole ghastly story of the per¬ 
secution of witches in Germany, a persecution more 
horrible than that which established the Christian 
Church in ancient Rome, is not regarded as worth a 
line. 

Mr. A. J. Pearce prints m the Occnlt Review the 
map of King Carlos’s horoscope, and adds :— 

1 ilrtfw lh(‘ hortiscope many years afjo, as given here, and 
appended to it the remark that the Prince would die either by 
violence or poison, because of the proximity of the evil planets 
Mars and Saturn to the Sim, in the ninth space, cadent from 
the upper meridian, and the parallel (leclinalion of the Sun with 
Saturn. 

In the Thcosophist I'or February Mrs. Besant con¬ 
tinues her extraordinary paper describing what she 
has clairvoyantly learned of occult chemistry. 

SOME INDIAN MAGAZINES. 

Nothing is more remarkable of late years than the 
improvement in the m.'i^azines edited and published 
by natives in India. 'I’lie Modern Re 7 nnt\ which is 
edited by Mi. Ramanmida Chntterjce, at Allahabad, 
has actually deveIopC‘d .so far as to publish three 
admirable coloured illu.strations. The February 
number contains an interesting article on the Free 
Influx of Englishmen into India, an article on Pan- 
Islamism by a Mohammedan, and a long statistical 
report embodying the leading facts and figures relating 
to the Shipping and Ship-building of India, the point 
of w^hich is that the Indian ship-building trade is 
being ruined, whereas it was one of the most exten¬ 
sive and prosperous indii.stries of the land. 

The Indian Keinew tor January, published at 
Madras, contains an article by the editor on “'fhe 
'Pyranny in the Tran.svaal,** and an interesting state¬ 
ment of the official and the extremists point of view 
as to the Indian Congress. The magazine also con¬ 
tains a sketch of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, one 
of the great religious teachers of India in the nine¬ 
teenth century. _ 

In The Bookman for February is the third instal¬ 
ment of “ The New Baedeker,** the title given to the 
Notes of an Irresponsible Traveller. The present 
instalment deals with Berlin. 

In Frfs Magazhie there is a very interesting 
article entitled “The Eye in Sport,** in which an 
attempt is made to explain how the eyes are used in 
aiming, and the theory of the master eye. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Italy, like England, is plunged in a religious 
education controversy, and the magazines are full of 
articles taking one view or another. Briefly, the posi¬ 
tion is that the Government, through the Minister of 
Public Instruction} declared in the Chamber in 1904 
that religious instruction could not be given in public 
elementary schools even to the children of parents 
who demanded it, but it has never had the courage to 
carry this policy into effect, knowing how unpopular 
it would be in many parts of the country. Quite 
recently, \n response to much inlerrogalion, the 
Minister Rava declared that religious instruction may 
be given at the discretion of the commune, and the 
Gouncil of State has practically decided that the 
Government in its previous dc‘claration h a] misinter- 
pretr'd the law. Meanwhile at Verona, Padua, and 
other towns the authorities are refusing 10 organise 
religious instruction, altlioiigh urged to do so by 
parents, and matters are (bus at a deadlock. All this 
is e.xcellently siimniarised by the cle[)uty 1.. l.issolati 
in the new /urssiX/jij Contcmporiinra (l''ebrnriry) which 
promises to be of considerable interest. The author 
is in favour of the secular solution on ilk giound that 
it is a case of Catholicism or nothing, and he ^ refers 
nothing. Count E. vSoderini, on the contrary, asserts 
in the same magazine tliat it is im[)os.sible for the 
State to im])C)se a system of irreligious education on a 
religious peojde. 

’^riie Jiiissci^fni Ntiziona/r (February) also dc\ oies two 
articles to the subject. V. Sabbalini points out that 
the present agitation aims not only at suppressing 
religious instruction, but at turning the schools into 
a field for anti-religious propaganda, and (juotes 
some remarkable recent utterances in sui^j^ort of 
this view’. He pleads for a definite Government ruling 
in favour of permi.ssive religions instruction, and 
deprecates the introduction of theological contro¬ 
versies into every municii)al elect ion. I ITanceschini 
takes a similar line, and refers to the lamentable 
increase both in suicides and in ju\enile crime, in 
spite of the spreading of education, as proof that 
the education given is on w’rong lines. The leading 
article, how’ever, of the A\tssc^/ 1(7 is an ini])ortant 
“conservative reform manifesto ” signed by a number 
of well-known Senators, headed by the aged General 
Genova di Revel, a document which represents more or 
less the point of view of our own Spafd/or. Having 
diagnosed the evils from which the nation i.s suffering 
in “ discontent and suspicion,” and expressed their 
own profound distrust of all Radical and Socialist 
propaganda, the signatories suggest decentralisation, 
the procuring of a “ living wage ” for all workers, the 
removal of administrative hindrances to free industrial 
production, the establishment of courts of arbitra¬ 
tion for the settlement of trade disputes and measures 
for the benefit of the agricultural population, as planks 
in the construction of what would appear to be a new 
; Jp^-Democratic party in Italy. 


The Rivista InternazionalCy in a long report on 
child labour in Italy, gives some interesting educa-» 
tional statistics. School-age ends at twelve, and it 
would appear that while 74 per cent, of the children 
between six and nine attend school, only 38 per cent, 
of those between nine and ten attend. Under the 
circumstances it is scarcely surprising to learn that 
only 51 per cent, of the total population can read and 
wTite, but it is only fair to add that the number of the 
amiifabeti or illiterate is steadily decreasing. The 
percentages vary in the different provinces to a 
remarkable extent; thus in Piedmont all save 5 per 
cent, can read and write, whereas in Calabria and the, 
Basilicate the analfabdi still total 70 per cent. 

THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Elsn^ier, which is an excellent number this monthy 
gives first place to an illustrated article on Saxon 
Porcelain. 'I’he second contribution deals with what 
is called the Planlin-.Morelus Museum in Antw’’erp,; 
Ghristophe Plantin, called by the Dutch Christoffel 
Plantijn, was a famous printer, born at Saint Averting 
near Tours, in 1520. About the year 1549 he settled 
in /\ntw’erp and started the n nowned printing estab-^ 
lishment w^hich was carried on siicces.siv’ely by himself 
and jthe husbands of his daughters. He also ha 4 ' 
printing offices in Paris and Leyden. His books wer0^ 
noted for acc uracy and finish ; his business prosperedigj 
and he had as many as tw’cnly presses going at onP; 
time. His most remarkable work was the “ Biblij^^ 
}*olyglolta,” printed under the personal suj ervision of 
the Court Chaplain of Philip II. of Spain. He seems: 
to have obtained the j)rivilege of printing all 
religious books required for circulation in the Spanish 
colonies. His office in Antwerp remained in 
possession of the family of his son-in-law, Jan| 
Moretus, passing to a second Jan and then to othei^ 
descendants, including three Balthasar Moretus^i 
until it was bought by the city in 1876 for i,200,o6^| 
francs. Out of this was created the Musee Plantin. 

Frijj^eu dvs Tijds contains the conclusion of tfe^ 
essay on the conduct of Municipal and State Undei^ 
takings, noticed last month, and Uvo other coi|i 
tributions. 1'he writer gives some interesting fac^ 
al)out the manner in which the army is distributed^ 
over the country in peacetime, to its own detriment^ 

In Onze Feuw w'c have a new lecture on an ol|| 
subject, namely, Science and Religion, which life' 
interesting without being very fresh ; the story 
Curaija’o in the early part of last century is continued^S 
there is a further instalment of the article on 
“ good old times ” for Holland at the commenceme 
of the seventeenth century. 

In De Gids the contribution on Vondel, the 
Dutch poet, is attractive. The writer deplorea* 
fact that the best books on Vondel come from the v 
of foreigners and urges a wider recognition of the pc^ 
There should be a Vondel Society, as there are 
for Shakespeare, Shelley, Molifere and other authori£ 



Municipal versus Private Ownership of Public Utilities. 

AN INDEPENDENT INQUIRY. 


T he National Civic Federation has rendered no 
small service to the English-si)eaking world by 
the prei)aration and publication of this Report. 
As the secretary, Mf. E. A. Moffatt, maintains: 
“ Until the National Civic Federation took up the 
question, no definite effort liad been made to deter¬ 
mine impartially and scientifically the relative merits 
of private and public ownership and operation of 
public utilities." in September, 1905, the Federa¬ 
tion resolved to appoint a Commission of 1501110:1, 
widely known as publicists, corporation chiefs, and 
leaders of labour. By them a C'oinmittee of Investi¬ 
gation, consisting of twenty-one members, was ap¬ 
pointed. 

The scope of the inquiry was at first announced to 
include Europe as well as the United States, but it 
was finally decided that European research should be 
limited to Great Britain and Ireland. To any 
student of iiiiiiiiciiial affairs this restriction will appear 
^somewhat odd. German municipalities have advanced 
far beyond anything yet attained in British or American 
life, and to omit from comparative study the splendid 
results of German municipal progress is to leave out 
what ought to have been one of the most decisive 
factors in forming a judgment. 

The public utilities decided upon for investigation 
were gas, electric lighting and power, water, and 
street railways. 

In order to secure impartial investigation, both 
Committee and sub-Comrnittees of investigation were 
about equally divided into tliree groups—“ pros,’’ 
** antis,” and unpronounced. The experts appointed 
were similarly nominated in each case, one by the 
“ pros ” and one by the “ antis.” 

. There was thus constituted something of the nature 
of that “ independent audit ” for which iMunicipal 
Reformers clamoured in the late London County 
Council elections. 'J'he case for both sides is fully 
'Stated, and the report is studiously fair. Never¬ 
theless, the resultant influence of the report is 
emphatically in favour of municipal ownership, 
actual or potential. 

SEVKN J’OINTS OK AGRKEMKNJ'. 

Nineteen members of the Committee of twenty-one 
sign the report, which thus sums up its more important 
conclusions :— 

First—rublic utilities, whether in public or in private hands, 
'arc best i-.onducled under a system of legalised and regulated 
Linonopoly. 

Second —Public utilities, ‘in which the sanitary motive largely 
:^ters, should be operated by thi* public. 

Third—The success of munifcipal operation of public utilities 

—;- -y- --—... . 

: Municipal and Private Operation of Public Utilliics, report to tlic 

J^atipnal Civic Federation of Cojiiiiiissioii on Public Ownership and 
In three volumes. (P. S, King and Co., 1907.) Vol, T,, 7s. 6d. ; 
11 . and 111., z6s, each. 


depends upon the existence in the city of a high capacity for 
municipal goverimient. 

Fourth—Franchise grants to private corporations should be < 
terminable after a fixed period, and meanwhile subject to pur¬ 
chase at a fair value. 

Fifth—Municipalities .should have power to enter the field of 
municipal ownership upon jiopular vole under reasonable 
regulation. 

Sixth—Private companies operating public utilities should be 
subject to imblic regulation and examination under a systtnii of 
uniform records and accounts ami oi full publicity. 

Seventh—The Committee takes no jiosilion on the (jueslion of 
th(; general expediency of either private or piil»lic owncrsliip. 
The question must be solved by each municipality in the light 
of local conditions. . . . The jieople must remember that it 
requires a large class v.»f able men as city official'i to look after 
these matters. They must also reineinber that niunieijial owner¬ 
ship will t:reaie a large class of cnv,»loyees who may have more 
or less political influence. 

HRiriSH VERSUS AMERICAN MUNICIPAlJT1E.S. 

Mr. Frank Goodnow gives an interesting and com¬ 
parative description of the British municipality. He 
says that British city government is aristocratic, 
American dcqnocratic. 'J'he British city is in the 
hands of the well-to-do, the American city is not. 
British municipal government is out of politics, and 
the spoil system unknown. British [leople are edu¬ 
cated to high standards of municipal life. 

'I'he bulk of the volume, 190 pages out of 476, is- 
comfiosed of a report by Professors Frank Parsons 
and E. \\\ Bemis, strongly in favour of municipal 
operation versus private 0[)eration of municipal mono¬ 
polies. Tlie writers frankly confess that the evidence 
has convinced them that as a whole public f)peration 
of gas, electricity, and trams in Great Britain has been 
successful. 

Miss Beatrice Sieuarj’ Krskine contributes to 
the Occult Magaznu: a paper describing Maeterlinck 
as Mystic, which is accompanied by a photograph. 

In the Empire Ranm for March Capt. Kincaid- 
Smith, M.P., gives a very well-informed and well- 
balanced account of the present position and future 
p)rospects of ("hina and its National Army, based 
on his personal observation. 

The first number of the Archivum Franciscauum 
Ilistoricum^ a quarterly hailing from Florence, has 
just been published. Its articles, which are either in 
Latin, English, or German, are devoted to the .scien¬ 
tific investigation of matters pertaining to Franciscan 
history. 

Harper's Magazine opens with a story by Henry 
James, in two parts. Madame de Bunsen {nee 
Waddington) contributes some “ Further Glimpses of 
Diplomatic Life,” which, like her other writings, are 
bright and pleasant to read. Of the articles, the 
most important is Mr. H. W. Nevihson's “ The Fire 
of the Caucasus,” dealing chiefly with Baku and its 
oil-wells. 




Hrt anb the 2)rama. 


» The Strand Magazine publishes eight repro¬ 
ductions of photographs in colour of beautiful women, 
which have been submitted to eminent painters as 
^iudges of beauty.. 

^ ^ ^ 

* .In the CornhillMagazine Mr. AValter Frith describes 
in dramatic form the visit paid by himself and his 
-father to Buckingham Palace, when his father was 
decorated with the Victorian Order. 

aCc 

In the EttgUsh Illustrated Magazine for March 
Mr. 1'homas Hayes writes a coj)iously-illustrated 
‘article upon “ Ancient and Modern Scul])ture.” In 
the .same magazine Mr. Edward Krtz, K.K.A, 
describes the art of Francis Aubertin, one of the 
best-known decorative artists of modern France. 

♦ 3 ^ 

In the Chautauguan for February Mi. Edwin 
Spencer, who is telling the story of Ameiican paint¬ 
ing for the members of the Chautaiujuan Home. 
Reading Union, deal.s with the development of land- 
.scape and marine painting. The pa[>er is • opiously 
illustrated by reproductions of Ij pical ]>ain\ings. 

ifi if 

The Photographic Monthly for February contains 
an interesting a(x:ount of experiments by Mr. S. E. 
Bottomley in the photographing of scenes in the 
theatre by the ordinary stage lighting. 'Fhe e.vperi- 
ments were made with Mr. Benson\s Company and 
were very successful. 

if if if 

In the Strand Magazine there is an account of the 
romantic history of Denys Puech, a shepherd boy who 
became a sculptor, and was elected one of the 
Forty “ Immortals of the French Academy. 

if if if 

Mr. Ken von (’^)x contrilmtes to Scrihners Maga¬ 
zine an illu.strated paper on the art of' Millet. He 
says that Millet is neither a revolutionary nor a 
sentimentalist, nor c:ven a romanticist; he is essen¬ 
tially a cla.ssicist of the classici.sts, a conservative of 
the conservatives, the one modern exemplar of the 
grand .style. Mr. Kenyon Cox exjiresses his convic¬ 
tion that among the world’s great masters the place 
of Jean Francois Millet is not destined to lie the 
lowest. 

if if if 

A COMEDY by Mr. Bernard Shaw, entitled “ The 
Man Loved by Women,” is ajipearing in French 
translation in the Grande Prone, the first act being 
•given in the number for February 25. 
f *' if if if ^ 

.. Those who are curious on such matters will be 
interested in a symposium in CasselPs Magazine, where 
Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. Lewis Waller, and Mr. Seymour Hicks 
explain how they select the one play out of the one 
hundred which are sent in for approval. 


A SIMILAR paper is in the StrajidMagazine, in which 
Mr. Hall Caine, Mrs. Williamson, Mr. W. B. Maxwell,^ 
Mr. H. A. Vachell, Mr. Max Pemberton, Mr. W. W.^ 
Jacobs, Miss Winifred Graham, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, and Mr. E. F. 
Benson describe how their novels are written, illus¬ 
trating them with autograph reproductions of their’ 
MSS. 

if if if 

One of the most interesting papers in the magazines 
for March is that contributed to the Century by 
Homer Saint-Gaiidens, who writes upon the later 
works of his father, Augustus .Saint-Gaudens. It is 
illustrated by views of his later statues, the new 
Lincoln statue and the Charles Stewart Parnell 
memorial. Most attention, however, will be directed 
to his study for the head of Christ, which he made 
for the Phillips Brooks monument, for this and the 
medallion of his wife were the last pieces of sculpture 
he worked upon with his own hands. 

if if ^ 

Admirers of Turner’s Art will find two interesting 
articles in the March number of the Burlington 
Magazine, In the first, a foreigner, Professor Josef 
Strzygow.ski, writes on 1 urner’s f’ath from Nature to 
;Vrt, and takes as the .subject of his lernaiks^The 
Frosty Morning ” in the National Gallery, painted ' ; 
1812-181^, and“'J’he Interior at Petworth” in the f 
'Pate Ganery, dating about twenty yeans later. In 
the first picture Turner revels in seeing, and in his ^ 
objective representation almost excludes himself; in ■ 
the second, the objects represented are almost unre- ; } 
cognisable, making one inclined to approach it with - 
a magnifying glass. Thus, the writer points out, these 
pictures represent the two poles—Nature and Art. ■ 
In the second article, Mr. D. S. MacColl continues ■ 
his notes on Turner’s Lectures at the Academy. 

if if if 

Mi;i/riTijDKs of amat(‘iir photographers will find in 
“ Welcome’s I^hotographic Exposure Record and J 
Diary ” for 1908 a treasure house of useful facts and 
figures about exposure.s, development, printing, and ; 
all the other branches of the photographic art. No 
amateur should go about without this handsome little : 
pocket-book. It is wonderful at the trifling price of ; 
one shilling. 'Phe Exposure Record alone will save 
the price of the book over and over again, for it gets 
rid of the greatest obstacle to success in photography 
—that of correctly estimating exposure. It docs this 
so simply that the youngest beginner finds no difficulty 
in its use. This ingenious Exposure Calculator is « 
attached to the cover of the book} and a single turn of 
a single scale is all that is necessary. This little instru¬ 
ment, with its accompanying tables giving the value 
of the light at all times of the day and year, and its 
list of the relative speeds of more than 160 plates and 
films, saves dozens of plates which woiilcl otherwise^;- 
be wasted owing to errors in exposure. ^ 
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PROGRESS OF PAGEANTRY. 

■ ' The London Pageant has been postponed until next 
linear, when it is to be hoped that it will be held under 
patronage of the King, in Kensington Park 
JJ'dardens, or the western end of Hyde Park. The 
^^experienced managers of pageants always maintained 
that it was impossible to handle so vast a district as 
?Tx)ndon in six months for pageant purposes. There 
fis to be a meeting at the Mansion House in support 
of. the scheme, and the winter will be utilised for 
meetings and preliminary rehearsals in the twenty 
London districts to which the twenty scenes of the 
pageant are allotted. 

" The great pageant of this year will be, therefore, 
^that of Winchester, which is to be held in the grounds 
of Wolseley Castle from June 25111 to July 1st, Mr. 
F. R. Benson being the master of the pageant. There 
will be nine episodes with eighteen parts. Another 
notable pageant will be that of which Mr. Parker 
is the master, which will be held at Dover, in 
which there will be a good deal of the foreign 
element. Among the other pageants arranged 
for this year are:—Chelsea, Cheltenham, Bedford, 
Gorleston. 

The most remarkable development, however, of 
the pageant is that which has l.)rokcn out among 
the Nonconformists of London, who have decided 
to hold a pageant in connection with the Missionary 
Exhibition—the Orient in London—which is to be 
held from June 4th to July nth. There is 
nothing distinctively Oriental about the pageant, 
the episodes of which represent scenes from 
the four quarters of the globe—North, South, East, 
and West. The scene of the North ejnsode 
will represent a camp of North American Indians ; 
the South episode deals with the meeting of 
Livingstone and Stanley on the outskirts of Ujiji. 
There are tw'o scenes in the Eastern episode : a 
missionary^s house in India about the year 1829, 
and a procession of worshippers going into the 
Temple of Kali. These two scenes make a special 
appeal on the subject of child marriage in India, 
which presses so heavily upon these people. The 
Western epi.sode is represented by ilu: scene of the 
defiance of the goddess Vh \6 by Queen Kapiolani 
in Hawaii. At the conclusion, all the performers 
and chorus will gather together on the stage, with 
palms in their hands, singing a chorale. 

Mr. John Oxenham has written the w’ords to be 
sung by the chorus while the different scenes are 
being enacted. Mi. Hamish MacCunn is wTiting the 
music, and Mr. Hugh Moss, who arranged the 
Romsey Pageant, has charge of the scene.s. 

As the choir wdll consist of 200 voices, and 600 to 
Soo performers are needed far the scenes every night, 
'it will be understood that volunteers are urgently 
needed. Several persons will be trained for one part 

perform on different evenings of the week, so that 
^ wili not necessitate giving up so much time as 
^ otherwise be the case. Dresses will be pro- 
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vided if desired. The chorus will be attired in the 
robes of an Eastern prophet, the design of which has 
been taken from one of Sargent’s beautiful pictures 
in the Boston Gallery. 

A NEW METHOD OF LEARNING LANGUAGES. w 

Mr. W. R. Boelter claims that he can teach any* '^ 
ordinarily intelligent person to read any magazine or ^ 
paper in German in throe months of two Ies.sons a 
week. And judging from his trial lesson which he 
gave at Clark’s College at the end of last month this 
is hardly so incredible as it seems. Mr. Boelter’s 
system differs entirely from the Gouin or Berlitz 
methods. Instead of U'aching the foreign lan¬ 
guage by ignoring the mother tongue altogether, Mr. 
Boelter, on the contrary, builds up the knowledge of 
the new language from the bricks and mortar already 
at hand, and makes the utmost of the close relation¬ 
ship between the two languages. At least twenty-five 
yjcr cent, of English and German words, he says, are 
closely related, some almost identical, and therefore 
easily recognised. As the result, at the end of the 
twentieth reading lesson the pupil will know at sight 
over 2,000 words without having had to memorise 
them. For yistance, in the first reading lesson we find 
such sentences as “Nelson war ein englischer Admiral. 
Mein Bruder ist ein Student in Oxford und mein 
Vater ein Doklor in London.” Anyone not know¬ 
ing a word of German would find no difficulty in 
translating such sc!U(‘nces as these. The readings 
then proceed gradually to those more difficult to 
recognise. But as the piq il proceeds from the obvious 
to the less obvious, the lessons have been made as 
easy as possible by arranging them so that the pupil can 
guess the meanings of the passages from the context. 
Great stress is laid u])on this suggestion of ideas. 
Mr, Boelter also maintains that, win*?! the pupil has 
come to the end of the First Bari, besides knowing a 
vocabulary of over 4,000 words, he will possess a 
w’orking knowledge of live grammar, have mastered 
the German intonation, and can begin to think in 
German. 


The Library Assistant for February gives as its lead¬ 
ing feature the address delivered by Mr. H. Guppy to 
the Library Assistants’ Association in January. 

The best articles in the Engineering Rcinew foe 
February are “The Electrical Operation of Textile 
Factories ” and “ The Locomotive as a P'ield for the 
Inventor.” 

The Bishop of Limerick contributes to the Irish 
Educational Reincw for Ftibruary a paper in which be 
sets forth his view\s as to what should be done to > 
supply the Irish with a uiiiversity. 

Badminton for March has a very interesting 
illustrated article, entitled “ Photography at the 
Inter-university Sports.” Among the other good 
articles are “The Horse Show Season ” and “The 
Risks of Riding.” 



Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Montk- 

Under this head tfie reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month, 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, Land (see also Dairy Farminj^): 

The Taxation, of Land Values, by Erik Givskov, 
“Albany Rev,” March. 

Land Reform Lessons from Bri^>hter Britain, by M. J, 
Stewart, “ Westminster Rev,” March. 

Armies, IViilitary Questions, Volunteers, etc. : 

The British Army of the Present DaA, by Major von 
Heyclebreck, “Contemp. Rev,” March. 

Military Education iToblems, by J it^ld Officer, Col. 
F. N. Maude and T. M. Maguire, “ United Service 
Mag,” March. ( 

Pro Deo ci Patria, by Major-Gen. Sir A. B. Tiillocli, 
“ Nintrieenlh CA:nt,” March. 

The Rifle Club Movement, by Major W. Bell, “ National 
Rev,” March. 

Mow I train My War-Dogs, by Major Richard¬ 
son, “ Pearson,” March. 

Anti-Militarism in the French Army, by C Humbert, 
“ Grande Rev,” Feb. lo. 

Military Discipline in France, by (jen. Bouielly, 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” Feb. r. 

Non-Commissioned Officers in the Gernvm Army, by 
Commandant ICmile Mayer, ‘‘ BiLliutiiecjue L’lii- 
verselle,” Ft?b. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

The Derby of the Air, by R. Johnstone, “ WorUTs 
Work,” March. 

Dirigible Balloons, hy CajU. Caslant, (ir.iiide Rev,” 
Feb. 25. 

Catholic Church : 

The Policy of Pins X., by Abb^ Delfour, “ I’nivcrsile 
Catholique,” Feb. 15. 

Liberal Catholicism and the Papacy, by A. jounel, 
“(irande Rev.” Feb. 10. 

Modernism : 

Ilrij;gs, Prof. C. A., on, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 
Sabatier, lb, on, “ Contemp. Rev,” March. 

Children (see also Education) ; 

The Protection of Children in Prussia, by C. Collarcl, 
“RcUbiine Sociale,” Feb. I. 

London’s Mimgr)^ Chililren, by Will Crooks, “ London 
Mag,'" March. 

Crime, P hons : 

Homicidal Crime and the Death I’onalty, by Carl 
Heath, “ Westminster Rev," March. 

The Art of the Moflern l)ei'.‘Cii\’e, bv Dr. K. Romme, 
“La Revue,” Feb. I. 

, Dairy-Farming : The Butter Trade in X'ictoria, by Mary 

Gaunt, “ World’s Work,” March. 

Education, Universities : 

High Schools in Great Britain and in Germany, by 
Sir Henry Roscoc, “ Deutsche Rev,’* Feb. 

The Conflict between Schoolmasters and Schoolmis¬ 
tresses in America, by A. Schinz, “ La Revue,” Feb. 
15 - 

Cosmopolitan Clubs in American University Life, by 
L. Lochner, “.Ainer. Rev. of Revs,” March. 
Emigration and Imm gration : 

Canadian Immigration Policy, by W. S. Wallace, 
“Canadian Mag,” Feb. 

Protection of Immigrant Women in the Ibiited States, 
by Frances A. Kellor, *S\tlantic Monthly,” Feb. 


Evolution: 

The Limitations of Natural Selection, by D. Dewar, 
“Albany Rev,” March. 

Mendel and His Theory of Heredity, by G. Clarke 
Nuttall, “Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

Finance : 

Cobdenism, J. L. Garvin, “ National Rev,” March. 
Lord Randolph Churchill as a Tariff Reformer, by Sir 
R. Lethbridge, “ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

The JToblcm of the (^old Reserve, by J. Barr 
Robertson, “ National Rev,” March. 

A Nursery of Industrial Enterprise, by Patrick 
Pel terras, “Westminster Rev,” March. 

The American Crisis : 

Conant, C. A., on, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 
Labordere, M., 011, “ Rev. de Paris,” Feb. 1. 
Macdonald, C, B., on, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 
Actual Business Conditions in America and the 
Outlook for Recovery, by 11 . C. Watson, “Amer, 
Rev. of Revs,” March. 

Shall American Bank Deposits be guaranteed.'^ by 
(jen. A. B. Nettle!on, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” 
M arch. 

The American Panic and the Banks, by F, S. Mead/ 
“Atlantic Monthly,” Feb. 

The American Currency and Banking System, by 
W. B. Ridgely, “ NorUi Amer. Rev,” Feb. 

The* United Stales Treasury and General f inance, by 
L. J, Gage, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 

Food : 

The Faking of Food, by Oflicial, “ Socialist Rev,” 
March. 

l\‘ople’s Restaurants, by Mine. Moll-Weiss, “La 
R'. vue,'* Feb. 1. 

Ireland : 

The Crisis in Ireland, by T, W. Rolleslon, “North; 

AnuT. Rev,” Feb. /• 

TJie Sinn Fein, Rev. J. U. Ilannay, “ Albany Rev,? 

March. 'i 

The Last Chance of the Irish Gentry, by .Sydney, 
Brooks, “ r'orlnighlly Rev,” March. 

Jewih Nationalism, by l^aul Goodman, “Westminster 
Rev,” March. 

Journalism: 

The (German Press and the Protection of Honour, by 
Prof. W. Mittermaier, “ Deutsche Rev,” Feb. 

The Dogma of Journalistic Inerrancy, by Muiiroc 
Smith, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 

Kingship and Its Future, by Calchas, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 
M arch. 

Labour Problems: 

'Phe Unemployed : 

Money, L. G. Chiozza, on, “ International,” Feb. 
Snowden, l^hilip, on, “ Socialist Rev,” March. 

The Unemployed in Berlin, by R. Calwer, “ Sozialistr* 
ische Monatshefte,” Feb. 20. ' 

Out of Work in America, by A. P. Kellogg, “ Amer, 
Rev. of Revs,” March. 

Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards in Australasia, 
by J. R. Macdonald, “ Contemp. Rev,*’ March. 

Life in a Factory, “Albany Rev,” March, 

Land, see under Agriculture. 
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Local and Municipal Government ; London’s Electrical 

Future, by T. H. Minshall, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 

March. 

^Navies and Naval Affairs : 

Fighting Ships of the Future, by D. P. Pierce, 
“ World To-day,” Fel). 

Naval Expeiulilure, by E. S Peesly, ‘‘ Positivist Rev,” 
Marcli. 

A British Two-Power Fleet, by A. S. Hurd,Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Marcli. 

The British Reply tb rTcrinany’s Drca(inou^i:;his^ b\' 
Exciibitor, “ hortnightly Rev,” March. 

The German Fleet, “Conteinp. Rev.” MLirch. 

« Fool Gunnery, by St. Barbara, “Blackwood,” March. 

Materiel and IVrsoniiel, by K.veciitivc Ofticer, " L'liilcd 
Service Mag,” March. 

Parliamentary: 

The Third Session, ‘‘ Blackwood,” March. 

Prospects of Liberalism, by JVof. J.. T. Hobhouse, 
“Contemp. Rev.” March. 

The Coming Liberal /VAfc/c, by Radical Stalwart, 
“ National Rev,” March. 

Public Trustee, by W. Schooling, “ Xlneteenlh Cent,” 

March. 

Railways: Nalionalisation of Railways, by W. B. 

Edwards, “Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

Settlements or Unsettlemenls ? by Rev. R. Free, “ Nine 

tcenlh Cent,” March. 

Sociology, Socialism, Social Problems : 

The Red Flag of International Socialism, by IL M. 
Hyndman, “ National Rev,” March. 

The Impotence of Socialism, by J. U. Macdonald, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

Socialism and the Labour Party, by |. R. Macdonald, 
“ Socialist Rev,” INI arch. 

The Cul-de-Sac of Civilisation, b\ Mrs. St. Clair 
Stobart, “ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

A Challenge to Socialism, by Dr. J. Beattie Crozicr, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

The Future of Sociology ; Discussion, “ International,” 
Feb. 

What Scandinavia can teacli Us, by Marv B. Hartt, 
“ World’s Work,” March. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

Elimination oy Alcohol, by Ti. Hoiighlrm. “ Wesl- 
minster Rev,” March. 

Alcohol, Party, and Legislation, by G. Piisemann, 
“ So/.ialistische Monatsheftc,” 1 el). (». 

Theatres and the Drama : 

: The Censorship of Jday:s, by G. Carman, “Albany 

Rev,” March. 

Legitimacy of the Closet Drama, by Brander Mat' 
thews, “ North Amer. Ke\ ,” I'eb. 

The Revival of Poetic Drama, by Brander Matthews, 
“Atlantic Monihly,” Feb. 

The I'i-ducational A’alue of the Theatre, liy 'Phomas 
Mann and others, “ Nord unci .Siid,” Feb. 

The Origin of the French Society of Dramatic 
Authors, by J. Bayet, “ Xonvclle Rev,” Feb. 1 

pWomen: 

Suffragists Again ! by Gladys Jones, “ Westminster 
Re\',” March. 

A Woman’s Plea ag.iinst Woman Suffrage, by Mrs. 

John Massie, “ Xineteenth Ct:nt,” March. 

Women’s Place iii Muni ’pal Life, by Mildred Ransom, 
“ Empire Rev,’ March. 

Womans arid Xauire, Ijy Clarissa Dixon, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Man:i». 
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Maternal Aid in France, by Paul Strauss, “Grande-, 
Rev,” Feb. 25. 

A Woman’s Utopia, by Constance Clyde, “Albany 
Rev,” Marcli. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace and Disarmament, International Affairs, etc. : 

Germany and the Second Hague Conference, by Prof. 
O. Nippold, “ Deutsche Rev,” Feb. 

Sir E. Grey on Capture at Sea., by Sir John Mac- 
donncll, “ Conteinp. Ret',” March. 

Frontiers and Boundaries, by P. Geddes, “ Westminster 

Rev,” March. 

Afghanistan ; 

T'he irrcconcilables of Yagliistan, “Blackwood,” 
March. 

Anglo-Afghan Relations, by author of “Afghanistan,” 

“ United Service Mag,’’ March. 

Africa : 

France and Egypt, by E. Lamy, “ Correspondant,” 
Feb. 10. 

Morocco : 

Bchard. \'., on, “ Rev. d. Paris,” Feb. 15. 

Caix, R. de, on, “ nuesiions Diplomaiitiues,” Feb. 16. 
Dubois, M., on, “ Correspondant,” Feb. 25. 

The Awakening of Islam, by A. biichene, “Grande 
Rev,” Feb. 10. 

Five Years of Government in French West Africa, by 
C. L., “ Rev. Fraii^aise clc I’Etranger,” Feb. 

Southern Nigeria, by John J’arkinson, “ Empiie Ri v,” 
March. 

Belgium and the Congo, by E. van Der Welde, 

“ International,” Feb. 

The Germans in South Africa, by E. I'oniulal, “ Rev. 
de I’aris,” 1^'eb. 15. 

Railways at the Cape, by'V. ]>. Edwards, “ Xinetcenlb 
Cent,’* March. 

How to make the Negro work, by Sir (j. Lagden, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” .Slareh. 

Contlict of \\diilc and Ncgio Races, by L. Haden 
Ciiie^t, “ International,” Feb. 

The .Native Policy of the European Colonial Powers in 
Africa, by Dr. P. Rolirliacli, “ Preiissisclic Jahr- 
biirher,” Eel). 

Argentina; Openiiig.s for 'Prado, “Mag. of Commerce,” 

March. 

Austria-Hungary isee also Balkan Slates'' : 

Austria Hungary and the New Economic Com|)romise, 
by G. Louis Jaray, “ PHiestioiis Diplomatiqucs,” 
Feb. I. 

Balkan States, etc. 'see alsi' Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
'Purkey) : 

Austria-ilungary, Italy, and the West Balkans, by 
Scolus Viator, “ Coniemp. Rev,” March. 

Belgium : The Belgian Peasantry, by K. Kautsky, 

“Socialist Rev,” March. 

Borneo ; How North Borneo became British, by W. C. 

Cowie, “ Great Thoughts,” March. 

Bulgaria : Thirty Years of Indejiendence, by Rene 

Jhnon, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Feb. 15. 

Canada : Farming in the West, by Col. Mark Goldie, 

“ Empire Rev,” March. 

Ceylon of To-day, by Sir H. A. Blake, “Journal Royal 

Colonial Inst,” Feb. 

Cl'ina ; 

'Pile f)pium (Question, by A. dc Pouvourville, “ La 
Revue,” Feb. 15. 
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Chimi and Its National Army, by Capt. M. Kincaid 
Smith, “ Empire Rev,” March. 

The Chinese Theatre, by Raul d’Enjoy, “La Revue,’ 
Feb. I. 

France : 

'rhe Liquidation of the Congregations, by L. Dc l/ons, 

’ Rev. dcs Deux Mondcs,” Feb. 

TJio First Year of Separation, by Abbe- V. Naudet, 
“ International,” Feb. 

Administration in the French Colonics, by h.Miiry, 
“ Correspondant,” Fob. 25. 

Germany and Prussia : 

The Centre and Elect()r:il Rights, by Dr. A, hLrd- 
rnann, “ .Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Feb. 20. 

The Electoral Struggle in Prussia : 

Bernstein, F.., on, “ Sozialistishe Monatsheflc,” 
Feb. 6. 

Hue, Olio, on, “ So/.i:iIistischc MonatsluTle,” Feb. 6. 

Political Prisoners in (German Prisons, by \V. Schroder, 

“ Sozialistischc Monalshefti',” Ftd^. 20. 

Germany and the Second Hague Coiiferenre, by iMof. 
(). Nip[)old, Deutsche Rev,” h'eb. 

Anglo-(jennan Relations, bv V. Dupre, “ Ci indc Rev,'" 
Feb. 10. 

India (see also Ceylon) : 

riie Future of India, by Frederic Harrison, ‘M^»sitlvisl 
Rev,” March. 

The Frontier War, sec under Afghanistan. 

Indo-China : 'Fhe Defence of Indo-China, liy Auin. 

“ Grande Rev,” f eb. 25. 

Italy: The Organisation of Society, by G. K. S. Faylor, 
Socialist Rev,” March. 

Japan : 

The Foreign Policy of Japan since 1S9;, bv \"icomic 
E. de G., “ t Kicsiions Diplomaticiues,” l\ b. i. 

The Lnitecl .States and Jajian, by A. Clnintalouet, 
“ Mercuri’ de f ranco,” Feb. ib. 

J^irliainent and J’ress in Jaiian, liy G.en. von Ligiiitz, 
.1 )entsche Rev," Feb, 

Montenegro, by j. Dorolxintz, “Questions Diplo- 

maliques,” Feb. 16. 

Panama Canal, by A. R. Colqiiboun, “ JoiiriKil Koval 

I nited Service Insl,* f elj. 

Poland, by Sir R. Blennerhassett, “ Fortnightly Rev," 

March. 

Portugal : 

The 1 ‘ortiigiiesc Crisis, by A. f. dc Buloix, “ Grande 
Rev,” Feb. 10. 

TJie First of February in lasboii, by Jean finot, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” March. 

The Future of Kingship, by Calchas, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” March. 

Taxes in l*ortugucse Colonies, liy L. da Ciinlia (lon- 
galves, “Revista I'orlugueza,” No. 124. 

Portugal in the Family of Nations, by Isabel Moore, 
“ Amcr. Rev. of Revs,” Mardi. 

The Spirit of Contemporary Portugal, b\' J. de Barros, 
“ La Revue,” Feb. 15. 

Russia : 

Prospects of the Ku.ssian Revolution, by G. Khroiisia- 
lefif, “ International,” Feb. 

1 iitcllecliial Life in Russia, by L. dc Soudak, “ Biblio- 
lhi‘que Universcllc,” Feb 

Russo-Japanese War : An Unpublished Page of Inter¬ 
national Di])lomacy, by A. Mevil, “ National Rev,” 

March, 


Spain : 

The Home Policy of Spain, by R. Mcynadier, “ Nou- 
velle Rev,” Fel). 1 

Spain and the Maura Ministry, by Joseph Bergc, 

“ Correspondant,” Feb. ro. 

Turkey : Cireat Britain and Turkey, by Alfred Stead, 
“ Contemp Rev,” March. 

United States : 

Significance of Political T’arlicSj by A. C. McLaughlin, 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” Feb. 

Nominating a Jhesident, by \'ictor Rosewater, “ Amcr. 
Rev. of Revs,” March. 

How could the United Stales give uf) its C'olonies? 
by W. J. Bryan, “ World ro d.iy,” Feb. 

The United States and Ja|)an, by A. Chantalovict,. 
“Mercurede f'rance,” Feb, 16. 

The Financial Crisis, see under Finance. 

Religion and Philanthropy, 

'riiK ai Home for March piililishcs, under 

the title of “ 'Foil and M'rial in Russia,'’ the thrilling 
e\i>eriences of a Swedish missionary in the ("aucasus, 
wlio showed great perseverance in the midst of great 
RTScciition. 

^ aOc aCr 

In the Sunday Stranif for March there i.s an 
account of the Ev.'ingelical Free (-hiirch Council and 
its meeting place at S()iitli|)ort. In the same magazine 
there apjiears an illustrated article Ijy Mr. G. A. \Vade, 
wlfudi enumerates the statues to famous ministers 
wliicli are to be found in various jiarts of the country. 

rif tf. if. 

Mr. Frkdkrick Dixcin contribiilcs to the World 
of lo-day for February an article on the Growth of 
Christian Si'ience in l^igland, with illustrations of 
the Christian Scientist ('diurches in London and 
Manchester. 

if ^ 'if 

'rjii: Review of Religions maintiiins that Nanak, 
founder of the Sikh religion, which has still two 
millions of followers in India, “ did not hang 
between Hinduism and Islam, but that he was a 
Muhammadan in the true sense of the word.” 

if if^ if 

Chkvalikr Cor'iksi contributes to the Pall Mall 
Magazine an interesting article on the revision of the 
^’lllgale, whi('h is now being la'ken in hand by the 
Heiiedietines under the order ol' the Pope. His 

liaper i.s illustrated by an admirable jKirtrail of the 
Pope, and also the Abbe Gasquet, ' 

if if if 

Mr. AVil l Crooks, M.]\, contributes an effectively 
illustrated article on London's Hungry Children to the 
London Magi zinc for March. 

if if if 

In the Girl's Realm there are two articles of more 
than ordinary interest. One is Miss Morrison'.s 
account of the co-cdiicalional experiment at St. 
George's Scliool, Harpenden, where boys and girls 
are educated together, aj^parently with great success. 
The girls become more womanly, the boys more 

manly. The other is a paper describing how American 
college girls amuse themselves. * 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


M ost interesting it is to read of the different 
means of rapprochement between the various 
countries, and the last news is that the 
^English journalists who last year visited Germany 
‘- desire to arrange, in co-operation with the chief German 
journalists, for the puJdication in (’rennany, England, 
AncTthe United States of descriptive works about-the 
^thf’ee countries; these books to be distributed gra- 
Ptuitously amongst teachers, so in an effectixe fashion 
to enlighten the young people about each other. 

This is a splendid stej) in llio right direction, 
vthough even more than lliat is needed. A day 
or two ago 1 was talking to a plucky young 
^French girl, who, being compelled to earn 
vher own living, resolved to come to England and do 
i:this whilst perfecting herself in the language sufficiently 
to take a post in her own coimtry presently. I use 
the word plucky, for she has been here two years, and 
knowing but a few words of hhiglish when she came, 
has found earning even sufficient food a difficult 
matter, yet she has kept always the same bright quiet 
manner, talking of her pupils in a private school, 
she remarked, “ But what 1 cannot understand is 
their rudeness. I try to make the lesson pleasant, 
but they idle away the time, say they hale ‘ iM-enchies,' 
and though they must open their books, they do not 
mean to learn anything.” Jl is doubtful whether the 
reading of descriptive books will do enough towards 
changing this “island pharisaism ” which Paul Blouet 
used to describe in such amusing fashion. We must go 
further and promote the Exchau^c of Homes as much 
as possible. In every country this has been advan¬ 
tageous. When we first .started Comrades Al/,m 1896, 
echoes of the Franco-Cierman War were still to he 
, heard in France and Germany, so that the exchange 
was considered a doubtful experiment. Before me 
are the reports showing the delight of the young 
people exchanged that the Germans were not ogres 
nor the French haters of their country. 

Hitherto it has been very difficult to arrange 
exchanges between students in England and Germany 
from the want of organisation and the cost of the 
journey. If the editors w^oiild bestir themselves to 
. procure half fares lor students much help w^ould be 
given. The matter of organisation is comparatively 
Vto 'I'he exchange of homes betw^een bVance and 
^ England has always been a success. Mr. 'I'onkin lately 
• wrote in the Woodford Times :— 

Desirous of sending a son aged seventeen and a half to h>ancc 
last summer, 1 called at the office of the Rr.viKW of Rr,vn:ws, 
JijIfUOd W'ithin a few days an exchange was eff'eirted ; the French boy 
in my home, and my son with his schoolboy French in a 
f village where no English was epoken, and where he was at first 
^unable to understand wdiat was said—a difficulty always dis- 
with a foreign tone j. 

then describes the French boy, who 
ll^d tha same difficulty, although he had learned 
jiish for eight years. He continues :— 

^Fraqce 4 tnosl cordial and generous welcome was given 


to my boy, not only by the host, but the doctor and cure also. 
Between the parents and children on both sides fi icndships have 
been formeil, correspondence opened up, presents exchanged, 
etc., all making for pleasure, instruction, and a little perhaps 
towards the brothcrhooil of man. 

ESPERANTO. 

The British Rsperaufist (3d. monthly), for March 
contains a valuable letter from Dr. Zamenhof, written 
in answer to queries from various countries about the 
Delegation and its work. Letters from India 
announce that Colonel Pollen is still “ carrying the 
flag,’* and has journeyed into Persia, i)reaching 
Esperanto wherever he goes. 

The accounts of the progress in every direction 
made by the idea of a common international key> 
language are always interesting and sometimes amus¬ 
ing. At Hastings Grammar ^ch()()l they have a debating 
club, and one of the subjects put down for discussion 
was: Is the u.se of Esperanto desirable? When the 
votes were counted at the close of the meeting, ten 
boys were for and ten against, and as the form 
master had the casting vote he gave this for 
lisperanto. » 

Miss Patten, writing from Dorchester, Massachu¬ 
setts, says:— 

A promin.mt educationist of Bo^luii, inivclling in liuropc Iasi 
summer, availed himself of llie ooportunily lo allend ihe 
Esperanto Cf)ngress at ("-ambridge. Arrived at King’s Cross 
st.Tiion he secured a first-class ticket, and stt>od on Ihe platform 
awaiting the train. 

J/res(,‘ntly a porter came nislnng towards him ami anxiously 
asked if he was an Ksptaanlist. Reueiving an affimiative answer, 
he was Ijogged ro go to the wairing-ioom and endeavour to 
communicate with two blind foreigners, M'ho appeared to be in 
the gr< atesl distress, which was augineiited liy the fact that they 
did mu know any ICnglisli. 

Miss Patten then tells that the Bo.ston gentleman 
found they were Swedes and going to the Esperanto 
Congress, but the gentleman who should have met 
them had not come. Thoj AnuTican profe.ssor, finding 
that the train was on the [loint of starting, at length 
persuaded them to come with him and took their 
tickets (they had apparentl y no English money). At 
Cambridge their friend was found, and all went well; 
but Miss Patten exclaims, “ What would these poor 
afflicted ones have done witliout Esperanto?” 

In contrast to this lady’s letter is one from 
the editor of the Alnwick County Gazette, He 
writes :— 

I had 110 idea that the lLS]icranlo movement had reached the 
advanced stage it has. Not long ago it was my lot to be one 
of a parly of North-country I bigiish journalists making a tour in 
Belgium by the new Hiill-Zeebrugge route. If ever the need of 
a common language was fell, and felt keenly, it was then. It 
fell to iiiy lot at a banquet, attended by members of the Conti¬ 
nental Press, lo respond to a toast; and, venturing to be pro¬ 
phetic, I said that not many years hence a language would be 
evolved, and would be universally adopted, in which m'c could 
express our views and sentiments to each Other without difficulty 
and be mutually understood. I then knew next to nothing of 
the Esperanto movement, and .so am all the more glad it w 
making such strides. 
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“THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD” AND OTHERS; 


T he “ Historians’ History of the World ” is the 
applicatioh to the history of the world of the 
principle on which the Review of Reviews 
deals with the history of the month. The Review of 
Reviews may indeed claim to be the original of this 
Historians’ History. The editors deal each with 
their own epoch and its historians exactly as I deal 
month by month with the jieriodicals of the world. 
That is to say, I place all the magazines and reviews 
under contribution for the Review of Reviews. I 
write my own introduction, and then I summarise and 
make extracts from those articles which seem to me 
most worthy of notice. Under the same heading— 
say “ Socialism,” or “ The Revival of Asia,” or any 
other topic of the day—I string together, with eluci¬ 
datory remarks, the views of writers of the most 
divergent opinions, duly crediting to each the jiassages 
which 1 have annexed. Just so acts Dr. Smith 
Williams, the editor of the Times Hi.storia:i.s’ History. 
He, too, writes an introduction, and then he also 
pieces together, with much ingenuity, an extraordinary 
patchwork of extracts from the hi.itorians of all the 
ages. He has a much more difficult task than mine. 

I have but to deal with the periodicals published in 
the current month. He has of necessity to quote 
from historians who wrote hundreds of years apart. 
He has to weave into one narrative the artless .stories 
of the fathers of history with the latest conclusions of 
modern scholars. The idea, however, is the same. It 
is a good idea, and it has been well carried out. And 
nowhere ought it to receive so warm a welcome as in 
the Reviicw^ of Revif.w.s. 

In the Review we distinguish between editorial 
matter and quoted extracts by a difference in type, 
and we begin each extract by a paragraph ascribing it 
to its author. In the Historians’ History the com¬ 
posite character of the mosaic is not so frankly 
avowed. There is no typographical distinction 
between editorial matter and quotations. Neither is 
the break of gauge from one author to another 
indicated save by a small letter printed as if referring^ 
to a footnote, but w'hich refers to a list of authons’ 
quoted at the end of the chapter. In some cases, 
however, the extracts are crosshcaded—as, for instance, 
in the collection of the opinions of historians upon the 
character of Cromwell. It would have been an im¬ 
provement if, when indicating the sources to which 
these letters refer, there had been some bibliographical 

•“The Historians’ Hi.<«tory of the World.*’ Times Book Club. 
Tu’eniV'five vols,, with index 

H irmsworth Popular Hi.story of the World.” in ft>rlnifhtly Dirts. 

** Seiftnobos’ History of Ancient and Mcdwv.il Civilisation.” Two vols. 
(Fisher Unwin.) , j 

'* History of the German People,” by Joh.innes Janssen. Translated 
by A. M. Christie, (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) Vols. XI. and XII. 
ass. the two voJs. 


information given, with the dates of the author’s life, 
and some estimate as to the value to be attached to"? 
his authority. 

“ The Historians’ History of the World ” is not a ’ 
hook to be read. It is a work of reference, like 
“ 'The Encyclopajdia Britannica.” I ts shape precludes ^ 
all idea of reading it. It is meant to be consulted, 
not to be read. Each volume contains 660 pages, 
and weighs over 4 lbs. avoirdupois. It is difficult to, 
bold such heavy books in your hand. If it is meant ' 
to be read it ought to be sold, not merely in a gase, 
but with a reading-stand. I make Messrs. Hooper a ‘i 
present of this suggestion, as opening up a new fieldi’i 
of enterprise. In America, w’here the habit of usingf^> 
dictionary and encyclojiiEdia is much more widely;; 
spread than it is in this country, the reading-stand iS'^ 
a familiar object in every library. A small reading 
easel, on which the Historian.s’ History could repose.« 
while its contents are being perused, would be a mucbl 
appreciated adjunct. If the book is meant to be^ 
perused without a reading desk, it ought to be repub-;| 
lished in a hundred India-paper handy volumes. The’-I 
pictures would have to be dispensed with; but thif;t 
great rampart of weighty volumes would by such roeansj 
be reduced to manageable compass, and each volumefll 
could be held in the hand without weariness. ;i| 

The publishers of the Historians’ History are sucbjl 
past-masters in the art of displayed advertisemetli^| 
that they have already exhausted the resources of thej 
eulogist in their own preliminary notices. The«ii| 
offer to send a handsome volume, copiously illustrate!^ 
containing a marvellous map of the history of tb<li 
world, is one which every reader of these pages wi^ 
do well to accept. The book is most interesting 
reading. The map, or chronological table, cannot blip 
obtained under half a crown. But anybody wb^ 
cares to send his or her name and address to tiiS 
Times Book Club, 380, Oxford Street, London, 
on the advertisement form which will be found ap 
the end of this magazine, can obtain this book (witl^ 
the map) of two hundred quarto pages free by rettffl|| 
of post. . I 

The Descriptive Booklet, as it is called, contain^ 
such a complete description of the History that as k| 
w’ill be sent free to every reader of the Review it i^ 
not necessary to enter into any details here. But ^ 
is worth noting, as significant of the revolution whioB 
the Times was attempting to effect in publishing, tha^ 
the set of twenty-five volumes would have bee^ 
regarded as cheap at ;^2S. They are now offered 
7s. fid. per volume, or less than ;^io, with a: 
oak bookstand thrown in. The Times offers to serii^ 
the whole set, case and all, to any one, carriage free? 
to any part of the United Kingdom, to allow the-. 
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recipients to examine and use the books as if they 
, were their own for a week, and then to take them 
^ifback without charge, again paying carriage. If 
*100,000 persons in North Britain were to write for 
the Descriptive Booklet, they would entail upon the 
Times a cost of ;;^2,ooo for postage alone, and about 
^ 7 i 5 oo fbr the cost of the Booklet, making ^to,ooo. 
If the whole Toojooo then wished to inspect the 
;■ Historians* History, they would entail an expenditure 
of another ;^io,ooo in cost of carriage, even assuming 
that it only costs an average of 2s. per set to convey 
/ the case of books from London to Aberdeen. In 
reality it costs about 7s. 6d. to send a case ccnlaining 
- the Historians’ History. If, therefore^ 100,000 persons 
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h Library in Itself* 


in North Britain wished to ruin this spirited venture 
they only need to write for the History, examine it, 
and then ask for it to be taken back, in order to 
entail upon the Thnes an exix)nditure of 

Of course, there are not 100,000 persons who would 
do such a, dirty trick; but that the Ti??ies takes such 
a heavy risk is the be.st proof of the confidence of its 
enterprising directors in the saleable quality of the 
book. 'Fhcy argue that if once these handsome 
volumes get within the doors of any one who cares 
for books, they will never be allowed to go out again, 
seeing that they may be retained for ever on a pay¬ 
ment for eighteen months of los. 6d. per month. 
ICach ol the twenty-five volumes seems to plead to be 
allowed to stay. “Am I not worth fourpence a 
day for a year and a half, and after that I am 
yours for ever?” Fourpence a day for eighteen 
months- that is what it costs—the price of a cigar 
or of a bottle of beer: was there ever such a 
prize offered at such a T)rice ? 

'I'he work took ten years to compile, and cost 
£10,000 to produce. For the credit of our 
people, and for the encouragement of enterprising 
publishers, it is to be hoped that it will achieve the 
success which it deserves. It is no use attempting 
to criticist" so colos.sal a work. J do not suppose 
that one in a thousand of those who buy it will ever 
read it. 'fhere are about 420,000 words in each 
volume, that is to say over ten million words in the 
twenty-four volumes—excluding the index. To 
read aloud clearly and not too fast, two hundred 
words a minute is a good steady rate. To read the 
History through aloud at two hundred words per 
minule, williout stop|)ing for consideration, anno¬ 
tation, or criticism, would enable a man to gallop 
through 12,000 words per hour. By devoting a 
solid hour a day to the task, one would finish the 
last volume 840 days—say two years four months 
—after opening volume one. What modern man 
or woman can .spare an hour a day for rushing 
through at this rate the hi.story of mankind? 

W’hat we shall do is to turn up our favourite 
episodes and see how they have been treatt‘d, and 
judge the w'hole according to tlie Result of our 
sampling. The in.-mense advantage of this 
book is that it does for every reader what 
a competent university tutor of history does 
for his students. Instead of leaving us to 
meander at large through the vast expanse 
r of historical literature, we are told by men 

^ who have made the subject the .study of their 

lives, that the best account of sucli and such 
a period is to be found in such and such a 
history, and then, instead of sending us to 
the library to hunt up this book, we are given 
the cream of it ready to hand. 

'Lo make the series complete there should 
be one volume containing the condensed 
quintessence of all the tw»enty-four. The 
Historians’ History should be itself served 
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up Rkview of Reviews fashion as it has served 
up the thousands of histories in which are re¬ 
corded the records of six thousand years of the life 
of man. That volume might have some chance of 
getting itself read. But as for this monumental pile 
of twenty-five volumes, weighing about one cwt., 
containing between ten and eleven million words, and 
only costing fourpence a day for about eighteen 
months, or, say, one penny per 4,500 words if bought 
outright, we shall look at it, admire it, consult it, dij) 
into it. But read it -never. Life is too short. 

There is a commendable effort lo pre.serve a 
judicial attitude in relation to the great contro¬ 
versies upon which opinion is divided. The Reforma¬ 
tion, for instance, and the Frt^nch Revolution, the rise 
of Islam, tlie triumph of Christianity, Cromwell, Mary 
Queen of Scots—it is impossible for the most adroit 
egg-dancer to avoid coming into collision willi the 
prejudices of some readers. But on the whole the 
very gigantic .scale of the history, the multi|)]icity of 
subjects dealt with, the variety of the sources laid 
under contribution, and the number of editors, secure 
the reader against any outrageous disi)lay ol jtarlisan- 
ship. It is a kaleidoscope of the history of the world, 
and every page the picture sliifts h' fore our eyes. 

I'hc editors have endeavoured lo ijiiportiori the 
space at their disposal as justly as po.ssihlt: rvgnrding 
the various nations of the world from the standpoint 
of John Bull. There are, iKnvever, souk: glaring 
discrepancies between the space alloiUMl and the 
importance of the subject dealt with. 'Take, for 
instance, the history of (diina, to winch onlv sixty 
pages are allotted, the sani'e spacKi devoted lo IVulgaria 
and Servia, while Boian I has 120. d'he cliapter 
dealing with the history of 'I'lirkey for the last seventy 
years is told by IVofessor \’amI)t.M*y in twelve ])ages; 
the Russo-d'urkish W’ar is dismissed in less tlian a 
dozen lines. 

It would have been interesting lo have a detailed 
criticism by the late Lord Actem u]>on this work. 
He would probably have had little difficnltv in j)oint- 
ing out multitudinous mistakes, wliii:h for the lack of 
such an omniscient critic will now |)as.s unnotieed. 
Not so much mistakes in fact, although thcae must 
be many, but mistakes in the selec tion of authorities, 
mistakes in perspective, mistakers in the choice of 
extracts. Of tliesc-, take as a sam[)le two small 
matters: the (|Uolatlon of Victor Mugo’s ditliyramhic 
imaginative description of the Battle of \\’aterloo from 
“ Les Miserables ” in a history, and llu^ statement 
that the Servians in the war of 187!) were joined by 
two thousand Bulgarian volunteers. Tht' fiimous two 
thousand who went#to fight for Servia inspired by the 
martyr deatli of young Kireefl’, Miukime Novikoff’s 
brother, were not Bulgarians but Russians. As a 
rule, the historians al)stain from ijnoting the text of 
treaties and dijrlomalic documents. An exception is 
made in the case of Japan. In an appendix we have 
the Constitution in full, and the text of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaties. But although 'the RMsso-Ja|>anese 
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Convention is given, the text of the Treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth is omitted. The.se are but trifles which in no 
way detract from the value of this most useful work. 

The full-page illustrations—reproductions in many 
cases of well-known pictures—are excellent. So much 
cannot always be said of the line drawings in the 
text. I hope that the 7 'imcs Book Club will prepare 
sets of slides for the lantern and send them about the 
country next winter with a popular lecture, giving in 
brief epitome an idea of the wealth of matter, literary 
and pictorial, to be found in “ 'J’he Historians’ History/* 

A Gaii>E ^ro TFiK ("ocksf: or Civilisation. 

Another general history issued last month is an 
English translation of “ The History of Ancient and 
Mediaeval Civilisation” from the French of M. 
Seignobos. (2 vols. Fisher Unwin. 10s. net.) 
''I'he merit of this rapid guide-book sketch of the 
history of the world from the earliest times to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century lies in its lucidity 
and its brevity. Anyone who could find time to read 
one of Thackeray’s novels would find time to read 
these seven hundred pages, and if he could remember 
all he read he would be al)lc to command a wide 
siirve^y of the salient features of the history of civilisa¬ 
tion. These volumes have no index. 

An Unsavoury Comparison Beiaveen Nations. 

Another historical work of a less genera- character 
is Johannes Janssen’s “ History of the German People **. 
(Regan Paul), which is slowly uncoiling its vast 
length. The two volumes now issued in English are 
the eleventh and twelfth. 'These deal with art 
and poj)ular literature at the beginning of the 
"J'hirty Years’ War. It is melancholy to learn that 
the English comedians who toured on the Continent 
had a deplorable reputation (or the licentious¬ 
ness of their performances. 'Their immorality led ta 
their suppression more than once. 'They must hav(^,: 
been something awful to be loo bad for the Germans 
at the end of the sixteenth century, wlien the popular 
literature was “ filled nlinosi entirely with obscenities/* 
when preai'hers iniblished story-books for children 
full of improper anecdotes and shamelessly indecent 
tales. “ 'liie Amadis Romances;” a gigantic wort 
of twenty-four volumes averaging 1,000 pages each, 
whii'Ji was recommended as profitable and entertain-' 
ing reading for virtuous women and maidens, reeked 
with obscenity. Janssen introduces us to authors 
wlio argued in serious earnest that women were not 
human beings at all—fifty-one theses to that eflect 
being distributed at Wiitcnburg in 1595. 'I'he con¬ 
tempt for women displayed in these old German 
books even .surpasses that of our anti-suffragi.sts. 

Competition is the soul of business, and the pre^ 
paration of the Times History prompted Harmsworth 
to issue in sevenpenny monthly parts his populajt 
“ History of the World.” It is prepared on a different 
principle from that of the Times, But it is readable,, 
copiously illustrated, and cheap. 
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THOMAS BUK'J', M.P. 

V “Tommy Burt/’ or, to give him his full title, the 
Right Hon. 'fhomas Burt, M.P., P.C., has long been 
/recognised as the noblest, simplest, bravest hero of 
;;'!the modern Labour movement. He is an old man 
;iiow, having passed the three score years and ten, and 
in Parliament his retiring modesty gives chances to 
more blatant members to relegate him to the rear. 
t'But Thomas Burt is worth, by a moderate lerkoning, 
a good dozen or score of the members of the 
independent Labour party. It is well, therefore, that 
•his life should be written by one competent to do it 
^justice. . A Great Labour Leader (Brown, Langham 
JSnd Co. 15s. net. Ulus. Meagre index) is the title 
iOf his biography, written by Mr. Aaron Watson, who 
;has long been intimately associated with the press of the 
North of England. Mr. Watson gives an admirably 
faithful picture of life in the Northumberland coal 
fields, and paints Thomas Burt with the brush of 
aff admirer. Only in one respect does he fail. He 
absolutely ignores the one incident in Mr. Burt’s politi¬ 
cal career which, more than anything else, tested the 
moral and intellectual character of the man. Jos. 
Cowen had been the lifelong friend and .supporter 
of Mr. Burt. In 1877 Mr. Cowen apostatised under 
the blandishments of Disraeli, the unintentional neg¬ 
lect of Gladstone, and the savage hatred of Russia 
which he had imbibed from his revolutionary friends, 
and became the ruthless, cynical, bitter opponent of the 
struggle for Bulgarian emancipation. Mr. Burt 
calmly but unhesitatingly took his stand in the North 
against “Joe ” Cow^n and the Chronicle, and remained 
true to his allegiance to Peace, Liberty and Justice. Of 
this supreme strain and supreme triumph Mr. Aaron 
Watson says never a word. The evangelists might 
as well have written the Gospels without any mention 
■of the Crucifixion. 

THE OOSSIP OF TOBY, M.P. 

Mr. H. W. Lucy has creamed llie milk of the 
eight Parliaments w'hich he has studied from the 
Gallery, and presents us with the result in his Memories 
JHeinernann. 8s. 6d. net. 476 pp, J’ortrail of 
iauthor as frontispiece, and excellent index). Mr. Lucy 
is an excellent gossiper and a vivid raconteur, and 
in this book WX‘ see as in a cinematograph exhibition 
five Prime Ministers and half a dozen of their most 
notable allies, together witli any amount of gossip 
about the House itself. A lively book worthy of 
Toby, M.P., but it does not contain much that is new. 

NEW ZEALAND REVISITED. 

In the early sixties Sir John Gorst was Commis- 
iloner of the Waikato !>* trict in the North Island of 
it was then, as now^ mostly native 
wyjjhe difference being that forty-three years 
natives were in a perpetual state of ferment, 


and the problem of how to deal with them was a most 
serious one. In 1906 Sir John Gorst revisited New 
Zealand as Special Commissioner of the British 
Government to attend the opening of the Christ¬ 
church Exhibition; but the greater and by far the 
more valuable part of his New Zealand Rernsited deals 
wdth his recollections of work among the Maoris, 
chiefly under Sir George Grey. Certain of the 
most famous chiefs figure prominently in the 
book, notably Tamihana, for whom and w'hose 
intellect Sir John Gorst conceived the greatest 
respect, and Rewi, a very celebrated and abso¬ 
lutely irreconcilable native. There is a good 
deal also about Bishop Selwyn, Sir William Fox, Mr. 
Domett (Browning’s Domett), and others of the most 
famous of New Zealand’s early colonists. Sir John 
Gorst remembers the days when feeling between 
Pakeha and Maori ran very high indeed; his own life 
was certainly often in danger. Now, in 1906, he 
notices nothing with more approval than the per¬ 
fectly amicable relations subsisting between the two 
races. He pays, in more tlian one place, the highest 
tribute to the way New Zealand has settled her 
native question, and urges that every Colony should 
be left entirely free by the Imperial Government to 
deal with all such questions for itself. As regards 
the chapters on New Zealand Socialistic experi¬ 
ments, many criticisms might be pa.ssed. They 
cannot be understood except by someone living in 
the Dominion, and Sir John Gorst does not seem to 
have been more successful than other investigators 
in getting at the “ other side.” (Index and Ulus. 
Pitman. 12s. 6d. net.) 

WHAT CYNTHIA SAW IN CEYLON. 

Ceylon, by Caroline Corner (The Boclley Head. 
323 pp.), is the most vivacious book of tlie kind I 
have ever read. But this is a bull, for there is no 
book of the kind. It is a book sui generis, unique. 
“ 'I'ravcllcrs and inquisitive women see strange sights,” 
but since the days of Sir John Mandeville few travel¬ 
lers have seen such strange sights, and none have 
described them so graphically, as “ Caroline Corner” 
describes the adventures of her heroine Cynthia in 
the Paradise of Adam. Her descriptions of scenery, 
life and manners in the tropics arc photographs in 
colour. Her adventures, especially that with the 
rogue elephant which she fed with biscuits, and which 
repaid her hospitality by raising the siege of their 
bungalow in the jungle when It was attacked by 
infuriated buffaloes, are almost too thrilling to be 
believed. Her experience with the clairvoyant fakirs 
was very remarkable, and her appreciation of the 
fascination of the East is subtle and original. But 
can it really be true that under the Roman-Dutch law 
which prevails in Ceylon “ a wife can at the caprice 
or insanity of her husband be not only left totally 
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unprovided for on his decease, but furthermore 
deprived of her own property, a wife being regarded 
as a mere chattel of her lord and master, which, when 
tired of, tnay be exchanged fiolms volens when that 
lord and master chooses to transfer his affections 
elsewhere”? If so, Lord Elgin might i)rojfilal)ly 
inquire whether the time is not ripe for a Married 
Woman’s Property Act in Ceylon. 

“LIKI: in IflF OPEN.” 

Will. H. Ogilvie’s JJff! in the Open (Fisher I'nwin. 
5s. 302 pp.) is a series of dashing sketclies of life 

as he lived it in Australia, America, South Africa, 
and nearer home. It is a capital liook, full of vivid 
pictures of real life, the jirimitive life of the field, the 
hush, and the prairie. 

lU’-SSlA IX UKV01.X7TION. 

If anyone wants to sup full of horrors and to revel 
in whole-hearted s)'mj)aihy with the revolutionists of 
Russia, let him buy two books published last inontli 
in which recent Jvussian history is told by able sym¬ 
pathisers who see only one side. One is ‘J 7 ie Ked 
AV/X'"//, by Kellog Durland (llodder and Stoughton, 
lllu.s. 7s. 6d. 533 i>[),), the otlier a huge quario volume, 
Heroes and Jfcroincs of Russia^ from .Stenko Ra/.in 
to Marie Spiridovna, by Jaakoff Prelooker bSimpkin, 
Marshall. Ulus. los. 328 pp. Witlioiu inde\). 
Mr. Durland was a newspaper corres[)ondeiit who 
spent the year J906 in Russia seeing a eioss section 
of the revolution with keen American eyes. llis 
picture of what he saw and heard is terril)ie and dis¬ 
heartening. His conclusion is practically Tolstoi’s, 
that Russia will continue to go from bad to worse until 
the whole peojile awake at the very bottom of 
the abyss. It will lie a long, long struggle, 
and the end is not yet. Mr. Prelooker is the 
editor of tlie An^e^Io-Kitssian^ and tt.) liim all Revolu¬ 
tionists are heroes. His bulky book is not so mue.h 
a history as a prose epic in praise oi all who have 
been or are “ agin the (iovernment’’ in Russia, ft 
is a book full of stirring romance, of hairbreadth 
escapes, and of thrilling martyidoms. It is tlie book 
of a passionate partisan, but it ought to be in the 
library of everyone^ who wishes to realise the nature 
of the revolutionary forces with which thi* Russian 
Government has to deal. The biographies read like 
chemical analyses of .sam[)les of dynamite packed in 
human cases. 

SL.AVS NORTH AND SOITH, 

Two books of widely different character apiieared 
last month which deal with Slavonic peoples. Mr. 
R. Nisbet Bain in Slavonic Europe (("ambridge His¬ 
torical Series. 425 pp. 5s. 6d. net) tells the political 
history of Poland and of Russia from 1447 to 1796. 
It is an illiiminatirig narrative of events of tragic 
interest and of permanent interest to the modern 
world, A Military Geography of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula (A. and C. Black. 5s/ 203 pp. With maps) 
sseks to provide the campaigners of the future with 
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all the particulars the?y require should war break oii 
between the Danube and the Bospliorus. A geo 
grapher, Mr. Lyde, and a soldier, Lieutenant-Colonc 
Mackler Ferryman, arc its joint authors. 

MR. EDMUND GOSSK’S IR.SEN.” 

“ No great wild swan of the flocks of IMicebus eve 
began life as a more ungainly duckling than Ibset 
did,” says Mr. Edmund Gosse jn his brief but exceed 
ingly interesting Life of Ibsen in the Literary Live: 
Series (Hodder. 266 pp. Ulus.). Not only was thi 
duckling ungainly, but it took an exceptionally lonj 
time to turn into a swan. Ibsen, though a studen 
and a reader, was whal Mr. Gosse calls “ insensible ‘ 
to foreign languages; he liad simply no faculty fo 
them, and in time gave up the effort to read even 1 
newspaper in one. Even so late as 1868, when Ibsei 
went to Italy, Mr. Gosse compares him to a badgei 
“a badger among the writers of his time, nocturnal 
inoffensive, solitary, but at the rumour of disturbanc 
af)t to rush out of its burrow and bite with terrifi 
ferocity.” Indeed, about this time ho hit at Bjornsoi 
—it is not very dear why. Ibsen’s position, howeveJ 
was now defined, and his fame, once establisfiec 
grew and grew until what Mr. Gosse calls the “ clima: 
of his career,” when in September, 1899, the Nations 
Norwegian Theatre in Christiania was opened, atw 
Ibsen was—to give Shakesjjcare’s words the wtoi^ 
meaning—the obscTved of all olxservcrs. The Lij 
is a sermon on the text “ tout vient a point k qui slii 
attendre.” 

JAPAN ANh CHklSJ lANTTY. 

The furore which at one time existed in Englau^ 
for everything Japanese has been succeeded by ] 
cold fit which renders the more timely the publicatipi 
of Dr. Grittis’s book, The Japanese Ahxtion in Eiti 
luiion (G. (j. Harra]) and Co. 6s. 408 pp.). ijl 

Griffis was formerly of the Imperial University c 
Japan, and he Itas written many books on Japan api 
the Japanese. In this his latest work he maintains thi 
race is the key to history, that the japane.se are part! 
sprung from a white Aryan race, and that the Japane 
have above every other nation on earth the power | 
become the true middle term in the surely comti| 
union and reconciliation of the Orient and the OCfS 
dent. Dr. Griffis thinks the Japanese are radicfl^ 
un-Mongolian—they are, he even asserts, undogma^ 
(Jliristians ! Christ is the Creator of the new Japart 
for “ behind almost every one of the radical reford 
that have made the new Japan stands a man—-te 
often a martyr—who was directly moved by t| 
spirit of Jesus, or who is or was a pupil of the ml 
sionaries.” The Japanese revolution also, it woty 
seem, is but a chapter in the history of the America] 
isation of the world. 

RELIGIONS—CHRISTIAN AND HEATHEN. 

In Heathcfiism Under the Searchlight (Morgan at 
Scott, 153 pp. 3s. 6d.) the missionary, W. R. Hun 
paints the non-(^hristian nations of Asia ia tl 
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blackest colours. His searchlight is lurid indeed. 

Hea\henism is the night of Asia. Goodness and 
truth are its absent qualities, despair its resultant con¬ 
dition, and death its total fact.” “ Methinks the lady 
' doth protest too much.” 'I'he heathen do not die out, 
: but have contrived to live and multiply for thousands 
qpf years. Read as a corrective to this awesome pre- 
:-Mentation of the worst side of non-Christian races the 
charming account of .Burmah by Mr. Fielding Hall, 
the author of “The Soul of a People,” who last 
: month published another interesting study of the 
JMe and philosophy of the Burmese,— 7 /v- Inward 
Life (Macmillan. los. net.) Read also Transformed 
1 Hinduism^ the Monotheistic Rdifion of Beauty^ by the 
i author of “ God the Beautiful.” (Philip Welby. 

2 vols.) The o]3timists who sec with the eye of love 
; through the microscope of sympathy find more of 
^ the truth than the pessimists, who can discover 
‘nothing but the blackness of darkness in every faith 
‘ but their own. 

RKLKilON AX I ) rSVCFTOI.OOV. 

Is revealed religion going to be rescued by 
psychical re.search and reconciled with reason viA our 
subliminal consciousne.ss ? Professor G. l.ausing Ray- 
:mond, of George Washington University, thinks that 
■ this is going to ha})pen, and in a book called 
The Psychoh^y of Inspiration (Funk and AVagnalls. 
340 pp. 6.S.) he sets forth the reason for the faith that 
is within him. lie aims at showing that a man can 
: be both an out-and-out C^iristian and a thorough 
scientist, can exercise to the full both faith and 
rationality, can be bound to a church for his support, 
yet be free in his method of thinking. That, however, 
depends upon the church. It is to be feared there 
would not be much support from some churches for 
any minister who held and preached Professor Ray¬ 
mond’s theory of inspiration. Stated in a nutshell, it 
is that God reveals truth to the subliminal conscious- 
vness, but when it forces its way to the phy.sical con- 
sciousness it takes on human conditions, as light takes 
on the hue of stained glass through which it passes. 

' But hoAV much is light and how much stained glass? 

' That is the crux. 

in<. n rcHKT'i- ox unhki.ikf. 


In The Beliefs of Unbelief Dr. \V. H. Fitchett 
i- (Cassell. 3s. 6J. 273 i)p.) presses home the argu- 

• >rnent that unbelief itself implies belief, that doubts are 
vcreeds in disguise. Christianity may present diffi¬ 
culties; but what working hypothesis to explain God, 
pChrist, and the Bilile is more credible, or does 
|bot present still greater difficulties? A mere negative, 
indeterminate, maybe has a positive side to it in life 
tiich is action. To let a ship drift is to decide 
at her course sh ill be whe-re the wind and the 
take her. Tate is the spectrum behind the 
ed. Each creed i/ievitably yields laws for con- 
ty the lines of the spectroscope register the 
in the ray. Dr. Fitchett elaborates his 
lament with vigour and lucidity. He is always 
ilghtfyjly cocksure about everything. 


OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

A Dictionary of Christ atid the Gospels. Vol. II. 
(T. and T. Clark. 21s. 912 pp.). This completes 

Dr. Hastings’ great dictionary, which is a companion 
and a supplement to his Dictionary of the Bible. It is 
an ambitious work, for it seeks to cover all that 
relates to Christ, not only throughout the Bible, hut in 
the life and literature of the wo/Td. 'Phis is beyond 
the power of any cyclopedi.st. There is plenty of 
matter in this book, and a volume might be wTitten 
about its heresies, shortcomings, etc. But still the 
fact remains, it is a very useful and cheap compen¬ 
dium of a very great many ideas and facts on most 
subjects wuth which Churches concern themselves. 

Mr. McCabe, wdio has ceased to be a Catholic, has 
said some bitter things about the priests in Ireland. 
But Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, who remains within the 
Church, has out-Heroded Herod and out-McCabed 
McCabe in his Para^i'i/ay on Shannon (P. S. King 
and Co. 292 pp. 6s. No index). Behold, he 
cries, a \vorsc than Jesuit-ridden I’araguny is here, 
for material ruin has accompanied clerical desjiotism. 
But every nation has the prie.sts which it de.servcs, 
and if the Iri.sh prefer the a.sct:ndency of their priest¬ 
hood it is not for us to say them nay. 

In The Lords of the Ghostland (W^erner l^aiirie. 
3s. 6d. 215 pp.) Mr. Edgar Saltus ivrites a history 

of the Ideal, hy describing in a few' rapid sketches 
the stories of Brahma, Orimizd, Anion Ra, Bel, Mar- 
duk, Jehovah, Zeu.s, Jupiter, and jersus, w'hoiii he 
describes as the nccphis ultra. 

SOCIALISM ANO SOClOLOflV. 

Mr. W. II. Mallock w'as engaged by the National 
Civic Federation of America to give a series of 
lectures in the United .States. He fulfilled his con¬ 
tract, and now Mr. Murray publishes the five lectures, 
cut up into sixteen chapters, in a six-shilling volume 
entitled^ Critical Examination of Socialism Pj>.). 
It is as clever as anything Mr. Mallock has over 
WTitten, who, in his WTiy, is as superior a person as 
Eord Ciirzon. He takes great pains to point out that 
the chief obstacle to the realisation of wffialever is 
good in the aspirations of Socialism is the unscientific 
delusions of the Socialists. 'J'hese he is at great pains 
to di.ssipate, in order to facilitate the adoption of a 
rational social policy based on the statical facts and 
dynamic forces of the modern world. 

A new five-shilling edition of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
Principles of Western Civilization (Macmillan. 5s. 
518 pp.) affords the author an opportunity of 
an.swering some of his critics in an introduction 
in w'hich he re-affirms his conclusions that the 
characteristic feature of human evolution is that 
the world is growing ever more and more reli¬ 
gious, that the secret of Western progress is the 
free conflict of all forces resulting from the attempt 
of deepening human consciousness to extend its 
development to all the institutions of economic life, 
and that the Wheel of Being does not merely revolve, 
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but moves forward, and that it carries us forward as 
responsible units to a meaning in consciousness 
’ which includes the meaning of the universe. I wish 
Mr. Kidd would learn to think in French. He 
would become so much more lucid if he did. 

WORK AND WAGES. 

and Wages (Longmans. los. 6d. net. 
494 PP*)> Sydney J. Chapman, M.A. As Lord 
Brassey stales in his introduction, the work of which 
this book is the second volume was designed to bring 
up to date the subjects dealt with in “ Work and 
Wages” (1872) and “Foreign Work and English 
Wages(1879). The present volume is confined to 
the subject of wages and employment. It is “ largely 
in the nature of a report on the present aspects of 
tlio.se problems connected with work and wages, and 
the efficiency of labour,*’ with which his lordshiji 
attem[)ted to deal in years long past. Lord lirassey 
kindly .summarises the contents of the book. The 
author. Prof. Chapman, jicints out that Trades Unions 
may accelerate or retard the fluctuations, but cannot 
finally resist. Nevertheless, apart from this, they have 
done much good, not least in setting up worthier ideals 
as to work and'workmanship and as to life and conduct. 
Then follows a general survey of d'rade Unions at 
home and abroad, their policy, the jirinciplcs of 
industrial peace, facts of unemployment and attempted 
remedies, old age iiensions, and insurance. d'he 
volume is a convenient repository of facts and 
tendencies in the modern labour world. 

alas! I'OOR JOHN JUJLL ! 

“/f;r rrvwz Stupid PcopIc V^ asks one of them in a 
hook with this title published by K(‘gan Paul. We 
are stupid, very, very stupid, but we are not stupid 
enough to pay six shillings in order to read 500 
closely printed pages of small print, setting out in 
forty-six chaiUers how much wiser the author i.s than 
the nation which gave him birth. Yet it is a hook 
which contains much truth, unpalatable, no doul)(, 
but which, to be digested, should be administered in 
leaspoonfuls. Here we have it by the truckload. 

THE ACTS OK JHE APOSTLES OK MAMMON. 

The Jiomafice of Steel; the Story of a Thousand 
Millionaires^ by HtTbert N. ("assoii (Grant Richards. 
375 PP- 6d.) is a veritable romance in fact 

as well as in name. It is a brightly written story 
of the most thrilling of all adventures of a money¬ 
making age—the making of millions of gold out of 
mountains of iron ore. It reads like “ Monte Cristo,*’ 
and it is all fact gathered at first hand from the men 
who have made their millions. Carnegie, Schwab, 
and all the other iron and steel kings are displayed 
in a series of lifelike pictures, and we hear from 
their own lips how they amassed their wealth. In 
the Bible of the religion of Mammon this book 
has a right to be regarded as the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE HORSE. 

As there are nearly 2,000,000 horses of all sorts in 
the United Kingdom, it is only fit and proper that 
they should have a library all to them.selves. This 
has now been provided by IVofessor Wortley Axe’s 
encyclopaedic work on The Horse (the Gresham Pub¬ 
lishing Company. 9 vols. 8s. each. With coloured 
illustrations), issued complete last month. It is a perfect 
vademeaim for the owner and breeder and manager of 
horses. Whether in health or in disease, everything 
that it is necessary to know about the horse in general 
i.s to be found in this comprehensive work. It is a 
monumental book which has been thirteen years in 
preparation. It contains thirty plates in colour, 
seventy in black-and-white, and hundreds in the text, 
together with three dissected models. 

HOW TO LIVE WELL -A FORMULA. 

The Art of Living in Good Health (New York : 
Stokes. 5s. 6d.), by Dr. I). S. Sager, is aptly described 
on its title-page as “ a practical guide to well-being 
through proper eating, drinking, and living in the 
light of modern science.” Dr. Sager writes sensibly 
and well about mo.st things. He makes the sensible 
suggestion that every child in scliool should be taught 
the fundamental laws of health. By way of setting 
an example as to what should he taught, Dr. Sager 
condenses the TwT'ntieth Century Code of Health 
into the following vest-pocket code : “ Breathe deep, 
chew long, drink enough, and cat little.” 

MUSIC ANT) ART. 

In the Living Masters of IMusic Series, edited by 
Rosa Newniarch, two volumes deal with I'rench com¬ 
posers. Mr. Arthur Hervey has written the mono¬ 
graph on Alfred Bruneau, who has composed operas on 
subjects based on some of Zola’s novels, and Mrs. 
Franz Liebich is the author of the book of Achille. 
DebiLssy, the composer of “ Pelleas and Mclisande,” 
who recently made his first apjiearance in London 
as conductor of two of his orchestral works (John 
Lane. 2s. 6d. net each). 

A useful reference book for iiuisicians is the Musical 
Directory^ the new volume of which has just been 
published. Besides the names and addresses of 
musicians, it gives a Ii.st of the chief musical events 
of the past year—concerts, festivals, etc., and 
obituary notices (Rudall, Carte. 476 pp. 3s.). 

Among the art books published last month special 
mention must be made of The Cicerone: an Art 
Guide to Painting in Italy (Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 
306 pp.), a reprint of Dr. Burckhardt’s “ Introduction to 
the Enjoyment of the Art 'ITeasures of Italy,” with 
sixteen plates. A very different book is Phythian’s 
Ptfty Years of Modern Painting from Corot to Sargent 
(Grant Richards. 391 pp. los. 6d.), with eight 
illustrations in colour, and thirty-two in half-tone—an 
expository history written in a judicial spirit by one 
who endeavours to hold the balance fairly hetweerl 
the Pre-Raphaelites, the Impressionists, the Realists, 
and the rest. 



Some flovels of tbc flDontb. 


MR. DE Morgan’s best yet. 

Somehow Good, by W’illiam De Morgan (Heine- 
mnn. 6s.) is Mr. De Morgan’s third novel, and it 
^ certainly the finest. The mannerisms arc less 
important, kept more in check, and the strong points 
t;'idl made stronger. As most people know now, the 
‘author and William Morris were contemporaries and 
’.friends. At Merton hoth had factories, and De 
; Morgan’s Persian tiles were at one tine as well 
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tnown as the Morris tapestries. The same fastidious 
I'tare shown by Mr. De Morgan in the words and 
Ijetting of his novels, the first of which was not written 
he was sixty-six years of age, was shown hy him 
i the making of his pottery. His workmen tell of ex- 
ite hand-painted cl.ina being all ready for the kiln, 
^’^hesnsome ne\v idea with regard to its .style or colour- 
Jwoidd strike De Morgan,and immediately the whole 
jj^ould be sacrificed* He was “ never satisfied,” 
seeing where this or that could bo improved, 
ght-ipinded, and unpractical as regarded the 


money-making part of his work, carele.ss in dress' as 
Morris himself, indifferent as to whether he bought a 
loaf at a baker s or lunched at a restaurant, he strikes 
those who worked for him as in some way represented 
by Dr. Randal 'I’horpe in his own immorlal “Joseph 
Vance.” 'fhe extraordinary thing is that he unites so 
much absent-mindedness with the marvellous obser¬ 
vation which his books show that he possesses. 
To realise the blend of humour and pathos, 
trifles and tragedy which Somehow Good con¬ 
tains, the book must be read. Suffice it here* 
to indicate the story, in which certain coincidences 
seem rather too striking, but of which, the effect is 
undoubtedly true to lire, Algernon fenw’ick, a roll¬ 
ing but well-Illo.s.sed stone, one day rolls to Ivondon. 
In the Tube he becomes acquainted with the daughter 
of his wife for a w(tek Mventy years ago (slie is not 
his daughter), and he contrives to get “electrocuted.” - 
It all comes about quite naturally in the novel. He 
is taken to the house of none other than his former 
wife—still his legal wife, for he could not obtain a 
divorce from her. She recognises him, but the electric 
.shock having plajed all manner of tricks w’ith his 
memory, he has no recolleciioii of her. Gradually 
the two come together, until husband and wife are 
rc-rnarried, the only cloud over the husband’s happi¬ 
ness being certain curious recollections of a former 
wife—somehow, somewhere ; the only cloud over the 
wife’s being the dre:‘d lest he shall one day remember 
everything and . . . C>ne day he does remember all, 
and the result is all but a tragedy. But in the end it 
is all “ somoliow^ good.” 'Jiie best of the minor 
chr?acters is certainly the “discomfort-mongering” 
old Mrs. Vereker. Sally, the daiiglilcr, is by far the 
besr-dravvn modern girl—of the athletic “outdoor” 
type, risking hoydenishness, ljut stopping short of it— 
tliat can be found in modern fiction. Of last month’s 
novels this is unquestionably llie most imi)ortant. 

ON iHC icr.noi;\n coAsr (U alaska. 

Miss Elizabeth Kfflnns has w’on her right to be 
regarded as one of the fi»iemost of living novelists. 
Her new’ story, Come and Find Me (Hcinemann. 6s.)., 
maintains and heightens her reputation. It is a work 
of great power and enthralling interest. She returns 
to the familiar region of mystery and of madness 
which she jiortraved with such a master hand in 
“The Magnetic North.” This time she carries us off 
to the frozen sf:as that skirt the icebound coast of 
Alaska, and compels us to share all the fierce emotions 
and hairbreadJi escajies of those who made the rush 
to Nome. She has painted two magnificent po?traits 
— Hildegarde, the licroine, and Galbraith, the man 
who found the North Pole, and in his dying hour 
destroyed all proof of his having achieved the great 
quest—the latter almost lurid in its tragic intensity of 
eriiotion. Her other characters are deftly drawn, but 
they do not lend themselves to such heroic treatment 
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V as Hildegarde and Galbraith. Whether regarded as 
"'•a dramatic representation of woman's love, as a 
vivid presentation of the stern realities of life in the 
V northern wilderness, or as a subtle portraiture of the 
.. -madness which broods in the minds of the treasure- 
seekers and dreamers of the world, “ Come and Find 
Me ” is a superb piece of work full of palpitating life. 

Thk pulse of life. 

Of an altogether different type, but not less excellent 
in its own delicate j:;rr/re, is Mrs. Belloc Lowndes' The 
Pulse of Life (Heinemann. 6s.). The scene is laid in 
London drawing-rooms, in the Cardinal’s palace, in 
modern supper-rooms ; the only intrusion of the wild 
life of savage nature is in the person of the Spanish 
dancer and the egregious Gr.ind Duke who has 
acquired the art of taking ladies’ slippers off with his 
toes while they are sitting at dinner. Eli/.abeth 
Robins is alw^ays Hedda (iabler lUi. fvnd. Mrs. 
Lowndes resembles rather the girl whom Greu/e loved 
. to paint, delicate and beautiful. In “ The Pulse of 
Life” she has woven two love stories in a tangled chain, 
and so deftly has she done her work that she interests 
us in both, and even in the two ladies wlio are in 
love with her Russian hero. "J'he Cardinal, who is 
Manning drawn from life, much more faiilifully than 
Purcell accomplished it, introduced Mfss Belloc to 
me in the old days, when she made her ad)ut as 
M.A.B. on the Pall Mall Gazette. She has drawn 
his portrait with a daughter’s devotion and an artist’s 
touch. “The Pulse of Life*” is the best Mrs. Lowndes 
has yet given us, but I venture to predict the next 
will be better still. 

THK GKRMAN POGEY IX FICTIOX. 

I'he notion that we may be some day at war with 
(Jermany has suggested to no fewer than three story¬ 
tellers to publish novels in which a German attack 
on England is the central motif. Dennis Martin 
(Western Morning Plymouth) is the most 

original, because it assumes that Germany starts by 
landing 5,000 men near Berehaven, and that our 
First Lord of the Admiralty, being a Fenian in 
disguise, goes over to the enemy. The A[cssa^\ by 
A. J. Dawson, lands the Germans in England and 
gives them a temporary victory, only to erx^ of 
course, in their ultimate destruction. The World's 
Awakening (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) is more 
ambitious. Its author, “ Navarchus,” not content 
with a German dash on the Thames, must combine 
with it a Japanese attack on Australia. Yet another 
story trenching on the same ground is A Red Danj^ier, 
in w’hich the imputed malevolent schemes of Ger¬ 
many are thwarted by a pseurlo Sherlock Holmes, in 
the employment of a pseudo Harmsworth. In all these 
novels the Lib-Lab. Party starves the Navy, and 
Britain pays the piper! I suppose the authors mean 
well, but this perpetual harping upon the single string 
of w’ar with Germany is not a healthy sign, unless, 
indeed, it illustrates how little anyone believes in the 
danger. People don't monkey with real dragons. 


STORIES, GOOD AND OTHERWISE. 

Sally Bishopy by E. Temple 'Phurston (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.), is an all too common story, told with 
considerable power. “ Sally Bishop ”—representing 
the maternal in.stinct—demonstrates anew the fact that 
such women joyfully submit to be dominated "by the 
men to whom they selflessly give themselves. The 
pretty daughter of a country rector, she comes to 
London to earn her living as a typist, and chums 
with an artist friend who is as plain as Sally is pretty 
and as strong as she is weak. 'Phe man who seeks 
her asserts that he will n(ivcr submit to the marriage 
bond, and the result is tragedy. The reader will look 
vainly for one ideal character, but the pathos of the 
story of these two girl-friends is terrible. Perhaps 
the moral most readers will draw is not Mr. I'hurston’s, 
hut this, that to emerge triumphant from such trials 
and temptations one needs that gift of God, the 
certainty of another and a happier life. 

The Flower d the Orange^ by Egerton and Agnes 
Castle. (Methuen. 6s.) A series of charming short 
stories, mostly reprints from magazines. Of these per¬ 
haps the title-story is tlie most cliarrning, “ Pomona ” 
the most remarkable, and “ 'J'he Love Apple ” the 
most patlietic. 

Tod AfeAlpine, by A. C. Wylie (Kegan Paul. 6s.) 
is a story with a noble theme, the foreshadowing of 
what it would be to have amongst us more men “ who 
would ride straight to the fence of duty, with their 
passions at heel, brains dear, wills brave, hearts 
pure,” but there is too much moralising, and in the 
whole 496 pages only one incident has anything 
really thrilling in it. 

7 he Night that Brings Out Stars^ by Georgett^! 
Agnew (Heinemann. 6s.), is a dainty story. The- 
heroine is a charming girl who, on the death of her 
father, a foreign Consul, finds henself not only penni-; 
less, but burdened with the charge of a nephew ol^ 
whom until then she has never heard. Her sorrow^' 
and privations are told in a style which is unconverti*' 
tional and pleasing. 

In Mothers in Israel (Murray. 6s.) Mr. J. S,! 
Fletcher has given us a truthful but disagreeable study- 
of backbiting, gossiping church members, to whom 
is profanation to apply the noble term so mi^ 
used in the title. It is a slight story in Yorkshire^ 
dialogue, and the best thing about it is the ending. 

Legions of the Dawn^ by Allan Reeth (Fisher Unwin, 
6s.), is built up on a brilliantly happy thought. Givent; 
a community in Central Africa of women who have re* 
established the rule of their sex, what would they 
with the men who are indispensable for the propaga| 
tion of the race ? Answer : Make women of theii^: 
by dressing them in petticoats, confining them t4 
household duties, forbidding them to go out without 
an escort, and generally treating them as social pets 
or household drudges. For result, read “ Legioi^; 
of the Dawn.” It is a very clever and sustaihadi 
satire. 
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LEADING BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY. 

fiHetlonary of Christ and the Gospels. James Hastings 

and otm.rs. Vol. 11 . (T. and T. Clark) net ai/o 

he Patmos Letters. 1 . L- Campbell. {Morgan and Scute) net 4/6 
Ply Christian Ethics in the west. H. H. Scullard.. 

;\Villianis and Norgate) 

The Beliefs of Unbelief. l>r. w. ir. Fkciiert .{t:as.scli) net 

"^e National Church, ll. Hensley Henson .(Mucmillan) 

he Profiframme of Modernism.(Unwin: nei 

fodernism. a. L Lilley .(Pitman) net 

|e*Creation. Kfv. C. W. Formby.(Williams and Norgate) 

Psycholofiry of inspiration, tk L. Raymond. 

(Funk and Wagiialls) net 
^iTOe History and Power of Mind. R. ingaiese.(Fo vio ’ nei 


f./o 

3/6 

6/0 

5/0 

6/0 


timism. Horace Fletcher.. Stevens and Un ,»n) net 

he Lords of the Ghostland. Kdgai Saltns.net 

eath—Life's_'Birthday. P .inline \y. Roo.se.;Skeffitigtuu) net 


6/0 

2/6 

3/6 

5/0 


he Inward Life (Uuddhism'. 11. Fielding Hall...iMaciiiillan) net lo/o 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, Etc. 


le Spirit of Parliament. I>. ScliWiiini. Rivers' net 

le 1900 Parliament. .1 F. Hojh* . F.lackwood net 

ffht Parliaments. H. W. I.ncy ...HLinemanni net 

iedure of the Commons, j. Kedlich. 3 voLs. ... iConsiable' net 

le House of Lords. J. Wylie . F.drbairns net 

y Jane Grey. |. A. 'Invlov .vHutchin.soM) net 16'o 

mlniscences of Albort Pell. T. M.ick.iy .(-Mm ray) net 


7/^ 

8/6 

2 6 


homas Burt. a. Watsuii . jbown, Langbam^ net 

Elves from a Life.(iVasU) net 

B Jews in Engrland. A. M. Hvains'm .vdiatto. nirt 

pemorials of Warwickshire. Alice Dryden .;lleiiirf)Sc) net 

lehard Kennoway K. Sieuart . {Metimon; net 

J ie World’s Peoples. A. H. Ke.Tne . Hutchinson) 

story of Mediseval Civilisation. C. Seignobos ...(^Ikuvin) net 
The Life of Louis XIV. .C^ambridge Modern History, Vol. V,^ 

(Cambridge University Press) net 

yJOnapartism. H. A I., Fisher . ...J^'rowdei net 

-.Slavonic Europe (Poland and Riissil, 1447 T7g6\ R. Nisbet iJain 
^ (Cambridge Universitv Pres.s' net 

‘^e Rod Reifrn ( 1906 ) in Russia. K. Duil.ind ... Hodder) net 


5 ./u 

io/6 

4/6 

15/0 

7/6 

5 

if). 0 

3/6 

5 /f> 

7./6 


roroes and Heroines of Russia. J. Prelooker ...fSimpkin' net lo/o 


llitary Geogrraphy of the Balkans. L. w. l.ydc.(Plack 

he Swiss Democracy. H. H. l.iovd.Unwin; 

Alpine Jubilee. Frederic HuirisoFi. .Smith, Klder) net 

...Tne Rhine. H. j. Mackitider and Mrs. j allies lardine {Cliatiu’ iiel 
VThe Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia. ii. 1 .. Putnam Wealc 
_ .. MacmiJlair net 

The Japanese Nation in Evolution. W. F.. (iriffts ... Hanan 

; Through the Mutiny. Col. T. N Walker.Gibbinii 

;^^piSCOntont in India. C. |. O’Donnell. Unwh.) net 

?*CeylOn. t.;aiolinL- v.orn«;r .. L.'inc' net 

nThe Second Afghan War . Murray) net -1/0 

{/Worge. Earl of Macartney in China. Hoien H. Robbins. 

T ««J «•.!.« . . .0 .. (Miirrav; not 16/0 

^ne Land of the Maple Leaf. l>. Stewart .RomleiW 

SgRraguay on Shannon. F. H. O’Doiinell ..Kine- 

My Lite in the Open (Australia). W. U. Ogilvie ... Unwin' net 
Zealand Revisited, .'^ir j. F. (h>rsi .Pitman nei 

I; SOCIOLOGY. 

i^rlnclplcs ol Modem Civilisation. l*«;nj;iirjiti Kidtl.. 

|*»n)ination of Socialism, tv. H. iIanoc'k.‘.'!'Murr.?y' 
jl^gllsh Socialism of To-day. 11. O. .Amoid-Foisui-... 

^||irages and Employment. Prof. .s. j. ChapiuaiT".!**.?./, 

le Causes of Poverty. C. McCarthy. 

leadence. a, j. P•.Llfol.lr . Camliridge Ulliv 

■® Case tor the Goat. Honic Counties. 

6 Romance of Steel. H. X. Casson . 

10 Economic History of the United States. 

Story of Crime. H. 1.. Adam. 

imlnal Appeal and Evidence. N. u . .Sibley 

ARCHITECTURE, ART, MUSIC. 

0 rsand Spires. F. 'r. Greet.. . (;.,rd,w 

Tk *’• .. 

Years’df Painting."”*! io/6 

^,9 ^ 0 ^ntlng in Italy, Mrs. .a. I-J. Clougl.iLauiie) net 6/0 

^ -^‘le.DebUSSy. Mrs. Fran. Lkbich^.'.(Sle) nel 



2/6 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 

mnett Burrow .(Rivers) 

rooy, Charlotte Mason.(Paul) 

id'^'PoeniS* LascelJe.4 Abercrombie ./Li 


Poatpsv ^_ 

ThoiTMfi Hardy. ... 

Oicar Wiide 


Abercrombie .(Lane) 

Prtrt III,.•M*.«(Mactnillun} net 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

The Book and Its History- C. Davenport .(C on.stable) net* 6/0 

sir Walter Scott. G. Wyndham.(Macmillan) net 1/0 

Aspects of George Meredith. K- H. P. Curlc.(Routiedge) 6/0 

On Nothing and Kindred Subjects. H. Belloc .(Methuen) 5/0 

Unforegone Conclusions. Lady (hirdon.(Hodder) 6/0 

Confessio Medici. Writer of " The Vouiig People "... 

t (Macmillan! net 3/6 

Are Wo a Stupid People ? One of Them.(Paul) 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Dod's Parliamentary Companion, 1908 .(Whittaker) 

Municipal Year-Book, 1908 . K. Donald .(Lloyd) net 7/6 

The Clergy List. 1908 .(Kelly) 

The English Catalogue of Books, 1907 .(Low) 6/a . 

The Year’s Art, 1908 . A. C. R. Canei.(Huichinson) net 3/6 

Musical Directory, 1908 .vKudali, Carte) 3/0 

The Stage Year-Book .. Cat .son and Comerford) net x/o 

Clubs, 1908 . K. C. Austcii-Lcigli.(Spottiswoode) 3/0 

NOVELS. 

Appleton, G. W. The Willoughby Affair.(Long) 6/0 

Armour. Fr:ince.s J. The Brothorhood of Wisdom .Jirown) 6/0 

Becke. I..ouis. The Call of the South . (Milne) 6/0 

Bindloss, H. By Right of Purchase.(Long) 6/0 

Black, Clemrntiiia. Caroline..Murray) 6/0 

Piloundelle-Burton. 1 . The Last Of Her Race..Milne) 6/0 

Brainerd, Eleanor II. Concerning Belinda .,Cas.selP 3/6 

Burgess, CJelelt. The White Cat.(t.;hapman) 6/a 

Buigin, (;. B. Galahad’s Garden..Nash) 6/0 

Casllc, Agne.s and Egerton. FlOWOr O’ the Orange.^Methuen) 6/0 

Chesney, W. The Romance of a Queen .(Chaito) 6/0 

Cleeve, Lucas. An Old Man's Darling.'.Unwin'- 6/0 

Cobb, T. The Chichester Intrigue. ..[hauc) 6/0 

Culiies, Capl H. A Bride on Trust..(Rivers' 6/0 

Darche, Muriel. The Porters of Woodthorpo .Long' 6/0 

Dcakiu, Dorothea. The Young Columblno .{Methuen! 6/0 

Diehl, Alice M. An ACtor’.S Love story .{Hurst) 6/0 

Donovan, Dick, The Sin of Preaching Jim . Everett) 6/0 

Drake, Maurice. Lethbridge Of the Moor.(I.auric) 6/0 

Ellesmere, Earl of. The Standertons.(Hcinemann) 6/a 

Emmett, Kathleen P. The Silver Zono .(Murray) 6/0 

Fletcher, J. s. Mothers in Israel .(Murray) 6/0 

Forrester, H. Rupert Brett .(.Slock) 6/0 

Gallon, Tom. Tinman...(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

(:;alsworthy. J. The Island Pharisees.(ileineiiwum) 6/0 

Gerard, M. John Montcalm.Long) 6/0 

frEig, c. Julian Wlnterson.Laurie) 6/0 

Hawtrey, V, Rod well . Murray) 6/0 

Hinksoii Tl. A. Father Alphonsus ..Unwin) 6/0 

Hunt, ' i det. White Rose of Weary Loaf.(Heinemaim) 6/0 

Hurst, H. Mystery Island .Hui.si' 6/0 

Jacob, Violet....Aythan Waring .'Heinem .nn) 6/a 

Kernahaii, c:. The Red Peril. iHiir.sr) 6/0 

Le(jueux, W. The Pauper of Park Lane.(C.4.ssell 6/0 

Lowndes. Mrs. Belloc. The PulSO of Life ..Hfinemann) 6/u 

Mann, Mary K. A Sheaf of Corn .iMethuen 6/a 

Meadows, Alice M. The Odd Trick .vl-ong' 6/0 

Meadow.s, Alice M. Three Lovers and One Lass Dig by, Long' 6/a 

Moberley, L. CL A Tangled Web.(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

M'.ffviit. Cleveland. A King in RagS.(Appleton) 6/0 

Montgomery, K. L. Coloiiel Kate. Methuen) 6/a 

Navarchiis. Thc World’s Awakening. .Hodder) 6/0 

Noliili, K. A Modern Antique. Blackwood- t/u 

Noble, E. The Grain-Carriers .Blackwood! t/o 

Orezky, Barone.s.s. Beau BrOCadC ...iGieeuing) 6/u 

Paget, Mrs. (h ruld. Going through the Mill.,Brown) net 5/0 

Pemberton, Clive. The Harvest Of Deceit .Jireeiiing) 6/0 

Phillpotis, Eden. The Mother .Ward, Lock) 6/a 

Pratt, Ambrose. First Person Paramount.(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Ranger-Gull, C. The Patron Saint, etc.(White) u/o • 

Reynolds. Mrs. Fred. St-David Of the Dust .iHurst) 6/6 

Ko'ieris, Motley. Captain Spink, etc.(Nash) 6/0 

Robin-s. Elizabeth. Come and Find Me .'Heinemanni 6/0 

Scott, J. R. Beatrix of Clare . (Richards) 6/0 

Silleiy, Major C. A Curtain of Cloud.(B ackwood) c/a 

Stepheiib, R .N., and G. H. WestJey. Clementina's Highwa|^man 

Summers, Dorothy. The Plains of Alu .(iWrelt) 6/0 

Swift, Benjamin. The Death-Man .(Chapman) 6/0 

J hursioii, E. reinpic. Sally Blshop .(Chapman) 6/0 

luri.er, E., and R. Hodder. The Armada Gold .(Richards) 6/0 

I yiler, .Sarah. The Two Lady Lascelles ..Digby, Long) 6/0 

Wat.sun, H. L. Marru^^^^^^ A Poppy Show.‘ (Methuen) 6/0 

Whitehjck W ^ When Kings Go Forth to Battle (Richards) 6/0 

A ■ jv -.-(Sisley) 6/0 . 

Wyhe A. C. Tod HcAlpin ...(Paul 6/0 

.-Jii I . - Wyndham. H. Irene of the Ringlets ..(Mill*) ,6^ . 

IsV Vardley, Maud H. Nor All Your Tears . . 6/0 

(Meihu^n) xa/6 Vorke. Curtis. Thelp Marriage j 


.= 5/0 

6/0 

3/6 

‘..■o.'o 

I'.•/(» 

b/o 

7 /<' 

2/6 

10/6 


6/0 
6 ,''o 
.s/o 
12/6 


2/6 


Lcjiigm-iiis) net 

20/6 


2/0 

fn;ity Press net 

1/6 

....../ Kou lledgc ’ 

3 '6 

.... Kir;li;iid.s net 

10, 6 

E L. Bogart... 


(Lone: I::j.t.s’ nvf. 

*j/o 


12/6 


> 5.0 


lO.'O 

3/6 


x/o 

3/6 

$/o 

4/6 

































































































/iv'i \hafayettef London. 

THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 

Born July 23rd, 1833. Died March 34 ih, 1908. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEW 



The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, April i, 1908. 

No importance need be attached 
'of the** Kaiser’s letter to Lord 

Modem Monarch. Tweedmouth, about which quite 
a ridiculous fuss was made last 
month, excepting for its indirect results. 'I'he Times, 
which is responsible for the rumpus, discredited itself 
so badly as to revive memories of the Pigott forgeries. 
That was one result, which is of little importance. 
Rut it had another result, to which some attention 
may be paid with advantage. From the hubbub 
raised over the correspondence it seems to be regarded 
as common ground that monarchs, A'hile they are 
encouraged to talk with the utmost freedom to foreign 
Ministers of State, ought not to be allowed to 
write to them, k cat may look at a king, but a 
Kaiser may not write to a First Lord of the Admiralty 
even when that First Lord happens to be a personal 
friend. This seems to be the very acme of absurdity. 
If monarchs were to be forbidden to hold any com¬ 
munication with foreign Ministers, by word of mouth 
or by letter, there might be something to be said for 
.such a limitation of the liberty of sovereigns. But 
to encourage them to talk and to forbid them to write 
is sheer nonsen.se. A conversation in which personal 
magnetism can be brought to play, and where there 
is no permanent record of what is said, is surely a 
thousand times more dangerous—if danger there be 
—^than an c.xchange of letters, where there is no pcir- 
sonal magnetism, and where the record of what has 
been written remains in evidence. 

The discussion raises, in a some- 
****^ser,**** acute form, the question 

Sauce for the whether it is wise or prudent for 
King. King Edward to continue his use¬ 

ful and honourable task of a commis-voyageur of 
peace. No doubt his Majesty is much more discreet 
and cautious than his impetuous nephew. But con¬ 
sidering the protests which many Englishmen made 
last month against the Kaiser holding any private 
communications with English Ministers, it becomes 


Sauce for the 
Kaiser, 
Sauce for the 
Kluff. 


a serious question whether the King ought to rnnrinihj| 
his visits to foreign Ministers on his journeys on* 
Continent. Hitherto he has avoided creating ai^ 
scandal; he has indeed gained great credit. But 
one can talk to any intelligent foreigner without dilp 
covering that the King is exposing both himself a^ 
hi.s country to no small risk of discredit by the 
which he is now playing. In Faris, in Madrid,’ 
Rome and in Berlin, King Edward is pop 
larly believed to be the real director of BritiS 
foreign policy. It is difficult to avoid the conclusig^ 
that foreign sovereigns and foreign Ministers Wli 
have held long and confidential conversations wifi 
his Majesty on questions of international politics m 4 | 
attach to his remarks an importance to which thti 
are not entitled. 'I'hey see that Sir E. Grey at 
Hague Conference was a mere puppet in the ha 
of Sir Charles Hardinge. They .see Sir Char^ 
Hardinge as often as not in attendance upon 
King. Wlrat wonder if they draw' the altogeti 
erroneous conclusion that it is the King rather 
his Secretary of State whose word is most to be relil^ 
upon when they are calculating the chances of alter ^ 
tive policies ? We hear a great deal of the Revivals 
Kingship nowadays, and so far I gladly admit 
have profited by the beneficent activity of Kil 
Edward. But the commotion raised about 
Kaiser’s letter is a timely reminder that 
Majesty is running risks which have hitherto be 
overlooked. • 

The indomitable courage ap 
'**o/th*** sanguine optimism of our beloy<^ 
Prime Minister. Prime Minister have suppor 
him through another month 
confinement to his sick chamber. But although yf| 
should all rejoice if there were a welcome ralll 
of his vital powers which would enable C.-B, to 
himself again, the most hopeful are losing hope, 
there are few who venture to believe they will 
see Sir Henry in his old place in the Houso;« 
Commons. The bulletins scanned by millions 



;-|knxious interest every morning and evening have, by 
the significant absence of any encouraging word 
.Concerning improvement, compelled us regretfully 
“ito contemplate the direful possibility of the 
■l^isappearance from active public life of the one 
P^iberal leader whom every Liberal loves and every 
;|6riton trusts. Honest, upright, straightforward, 
^selfless and truthful, C.-B. has won a place in the 
Jaktional heart which ho Prime Minister has enjoyed 
'in our time. Mr. Gladstone commanded more 
'passionate enthusiasm. Lord Salisbury more intellec¬ 
tual respect. But the homely virtues, \hi' simple 
^rectitude, the frank and genial character of C.-B. have 
; won for him a regard less discounted by fear, hatred 
•and di.strust than that enjoyed by any of his j)redeccs- 
;^Mrs. It is only now, when the sad thought of his 
i'^ssible resignation casts a shadow over the politics 
■;Of the Empire, that we begin to realise what a treasure 
inestimable we had in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mr. Asquith, by unanimous con- 
; His sent, will .succeed Sir Henry in the 

Successor. untoward event of his retirement. 

Two years before the present 
ijovernment took office, one of its most respected 
members remarked to the pre.sent writer that whatever 
Ministry was formed after the (leneral Election 
would only be a stop-gap Cabinet which w^ould have 
,to be reconstituted after two years. “ We old ones,” 
said he, “ will come in to clear up the 'I'ory mess. Hut 
^as soon as things are straightened out and the course 
isclearforrcal reform, we shall drop out andthe3^ounger 
men will do the work. C.-B., Lord Spencer” (for this 
rWas before his illness), “ Lord Ripon and Sir H. H. 
Fowler are good for two years, not much longer. 
^Everything will depend upon the ron.stitution of the 
[ second liberal Cabinet, not of the first.” It would seem 
4s if this prescient prophecy was in a fair way of ful- 
"filment. If C.-B. goes and Mr. As(juith has to recon- 
iStitute his Cabinet, it would surprise no one if Lord 


■ Ripon, who is eighty, and Sir 11 . H. Fowler, who is 
seventy-seven, wercj to be replaced l)y younger men 
is to say, if Ministers fell it safe to face any 
^avoidable by-elections. As it is tliey may not un- 
[Jnaturally conclude that they had better let sleeping 
^;<k>gs lie and carry on exactly as they are—minus 




a: 

Possible Changes. 


It is conceivable that this course 
may be adopted. If Mr. Asejuith 
were Ui add the f irst l^ordship of 
the 'J'reasury to the Chancellor- 


pf'the ExchequL. he would in all probability 
absent himself for some days from the House 


in order to fight a fiercely contested election in East 
Fife. If he resigned the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer he might avoid this. But in that case he 
would have to appoint a new Chancellor, and if once 
he began shifting his colleagues he would have to 
bring in Mr. Winston Churchill, and that would entail 
a by-election in North-West Manchester, where the 
Liberal majority w^as only 1,241. The question as to 
who .should be Chancellor is one that could not be 
answered without arousing many jealousies. It is 
understood that Mr. Asquith favours Mr. McKenna, 
who worked with him as Financial Secretary. At one 
time Mr. Morley \vas understood to fancy the post, 
but he is probably contented to remain at the India 
Office. The popular candidate undoubtedly is Mr. 
Lloyd-George, although the Spectator suggests Mr. 
John Burns. Mr. Laboiichere, writing to me from 
Florence the other day, put in a word for Mr. Lulu 
Harcourt ; wliile others liave mentioned Mr. Haldane, 
who, however, cannot be sj^ared from the War Office. 
Mr. AVinston Churchill might of course, in accordance 
with precedent, be pitchforked at once into the Cabinet 
and into the Chancellor.ship ; hut the odds arc against it. 
Enough, how’tver, has l)een said to show’ how strong 
are the arguments in favour of silting tight and carry¬ 
ing on the Administration without .shifting one man. 

result of the by-election in 

I'eckham—where a seat captured 
Peckham. Liberals in 1906 by 2,339 

was lost last month, not in a 
triangular battle, but in a straight-up hand-to-hand 
contest by 2,49.4—has produced a profound effect 
upor: everyone exccj)t Mr. Balfour. 'J'he Leader of 
the Opposition takes no account of by-elections, and 
as he has frequently declared during the last three or 
four years, nothing can be more unconstitutional than 
to accept the verdict of by-elections as a mandate; for 
a dissolution. But Mr. F>alfoiir stands alone. The 
verdict of by-elections, if they are nuinerojs enough 
and are spread over a wide enough area, is prophetic 
of the verdict of the next General Election. Mr. 
Balfour when in office could deride the electoral 
returns that told the steady rise of the liberal flood 
which was destined to swc*e[) liim from place and 
power. But Liberals are not in his position. In the 
first place, they have notions of their own which they 
regard as fundamental princijJes as to the wickedness of 
persisting to carry on the Clovernment of the King 
when they have reasonable cause to believe that the 
majority of the electorate wish to send them packing. 
In the second place, the moment they flinch from 
challenging an appeal to the constituencies, the power 
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passes from their bands into those of the House of 
Lords. 

The defeat at Peckhara, coming 
‘A Blessing as it did after the heavy rise in the 

Disguise!” Unionist vote at every other by- 

election since Mid-Devon, gave a 
sickening shock, to the Ministerialists. It is true 
there were exceptional circumstances at Feckham. 
7'hcre are always exceptional circumstances when an 
awkward defeat has to be explained away. Peckham 
was always, until 1906, a Unionist stronghold. The 
heavy majority which defeated Sir F. P>anbury at the 
General Election was largely built up by personal and 
local resentment against the late member rather than 
by any Enthusiasm for Liberalism. .\dd to all this the 
.copcentration of all the leagues of all the forces of the 
World, the Flesh and the Devil, with a fighting fund 
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of ^8,000, and il may bu admitted J\*ckham is no 
fair test. But it may do excellent service to the best 
life of the nation. It ought to rouse the poimlar con¬ 
science, as it has revealed as with the glare of flames 
from the nether pit the moral issue of the fight. It is no 
longer now a fight between parties, •between the ins 
and the outs, between political 'rweedledum and 
'rweedledee, but a clear .stand-up fight between 
Sobriety and Drunkenness; between national self¬ 
ownership and national helotage under the heel of 
the brewers. That issue once made clear, there is no 
doubt of the sequel. True, the forces of con.science 
are slow to mobilise, and at first difficult to keep in 
compact and constant array; they will suffer initial 
reverses; that is the way we English wage wars, but 
in the end they are bound to conquer. England is 
not yet the willing captive of Belial and Mammon, 


The Licensing Bill has already accomplished th 4 i| 
half-miracle of uniting in its active and enthusiasticil 
support, while the burning Education controversy is 
still unquenched, the Bishops and the leaders of. 
Nonconformity. 

If we cannot hold lYckham, whai 
Nopth-West chance have we of returning Mr, 
Manchester. Winston Churchill for North-West 
Manchester? There is no man 
whom the Trotectionists hate so much as the Under-;^J!J 
Secretary for the Colonies. There was no one whose 
victory at the General Election occasioned the | 
Unionists a fiercer pang. There is no one whom 
the Opposition would more dearly like to defeat. The 
motives which operated at Peckham would be inten-:i:'’ 
sified in Manchester. No one particularly cares what:^ 
Peckham thinks, excepting as a fortuitous collection of 
electors who had the first opportunity of voting after the ' 
introduction of the Licensing Bill. But Manchester is I 
another matter. Manchester is a great northern indusr; J 
trial constituency. Manchester is one of the few greatJ 
historic centres of keen political life. A crushing^; 
defeat a la Peckham in North-West Manchester would| 
be regarded as decisive of the opinion of Lancashire! 
'ro achieve such a victory would be equivalent to 
j)opular death-blow to tlie liducation Bill. The| 

a * ^*1 

Bishop of Manchester would join hands with tbei 
chairman of the Licensed Victuallers’ Association 
rally the hosts of Hiiaven and Hell, of the Church^ 
and of the Public-house, against the candidature pf^l 
Mr. Ciuirchill. It is not impossible that the SociaUsti|| 
might start a third candidate. Is it to be wondert^J-i 
at that the Liberal Whips prefer to carry on “ as 
are ” rather than challenge a decision which, und^r^ 
existing circumstances, might be so horribly decisive 

I'he net result of these considei^^ 


The Master 
of 

the Position. 


ations is that although Mr. AsquitH|; 
may be Prime Minister, Mr. 
four is the master of the situatioi^^ 
unless the conscience of the country—as is, to say 
least, quite possible—takes to itself its great poweif 
and reigns. No one, least of all the Unioni^ 
Whips, ventures to believe that if Parliament wei 
dissolved to-morrow Mr. Balfour would be a 1 
to command a majority in the next House 
Commons. Ele might have a chance if 
were not so badly tarred with the Protections 
brush. But the instinct of self-preservation on th^l 
part of the masses of our people can be relii 
upon to avert the catastrophe of the return 
a majority of Protectionists. Hence we have 
strange spectacle of a statesman who has merely 
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i handful of followers in the House of Commons 
ind who does not even claim to have a majority 
In the constituencies, elevated by the working 
of the British Constitution into the position of 
supreme, controller of the legislation which the 
responsible advisers of the Crown introduce into 
Parliament. The serried ranks of his six to one 
xiajority in the Peers^ at his signal give the happy 
lespatch to every measure which, in the interest of 
115 party, he desires to destroy. Last month they 
hrew out the Scottish Small Holdings Bill, and, 
incouraged by the indifference with which their 
tetion has been regarded in the country, they are 
ireparing to mete out a similar fate to tlic Education 
MU, the Licensing Bill, the b^iglit Hours' Bill for 
niners, and any and every other Liberal measure 
ilr. Balfour may mark for the slaughter. And until 
l« pluck up courage enough to appeal to the con- 
tituencies against the rule of the Peers we cannot 
ielp ourselves. 1 have only to repeat a suggestion 
^hich I made last year. Let Mr. Balfour blue- 
pencil every Liberal Bill before it is introduced into 
ihe Commons, and let us be content with his leavings, 
tt is more than we shall get on any other method. 

There is only one de])artmcnt in 
Next Year's which the Lil)eral majority in the 

Budget. House of Commons is free to act. 

'J'hat department is llie domain of 
inance. The House of Lords cannot interfere with 
he Budget. Mr. Asquith will probably carry this 
rear's Budget and his Old-Age Pension scheme 
irithout much difficulty. But next year’s Budget is 
nough to appal the most reckless. 'Wc have post- 
ipned deliberately making any provision for llie 
pnstruction of ships which admittedly will have to 
built next year if Ministerial pledges are to be ful- 
lled. The House is committed to the construction of 
ie harbour at Rosyth and to the maintenance of the 
to-Power standard. We have decided that we can 
ike a nap for a twelvemonth until we see wdiether 
ie German tortoise jogs steadily on its appointed 
purse. Of course, if the Germans hang u}) their 
rogramme we shall be only too delighted to do the 
sime. But if they do not—what then ? 

The licensing Bill represents the 

Property serious attemr>t of any Govern- 

and , , , 

"the Licensing Bill, ment to lay hands u[)on property 

in thi interest of the people, 
is a proposal to take from those who have to 
ijire the sobriety c those who have not. I'he 
kh9.n^ ^ll was the first grim reminder to the ardent 
ri^ the massive barriers which, in this 


country, capital opposes to what it regards as the pre¬ 
datory raids of the poor. Property—even property 
in the annually renewed licence to supply intoxicants 
—is something sacrosanct in the eyes, not merely of 
those who possess it, but of the majority of those who 
do not. It is the small man who has little who is the 
keenest in resisting an increase of rates and taxes. 
We have only to look at the result of the last County 
Council Election, when the Moderates swept the 
Progressives from the field, and at the refusal of many 
great densely populated districts to adopt the Free 
Libraries Act, to see how^ little hold the doctrines of 
even moderate Socialism have bitten into the masses. 
Time may alter this, and the Socialist propaganda may 
w»in over the multitude. But at present the unwise 
threats of some of its speakers play into the hands ^ 
of the capitalist, and make a present to the plutocrat 
of every man who owns his cottage or has bought a 
field. 

The Liberal Party has one chance. 

Where the Women licensing 

Come In. Bill and an Old - Age Pension 

^ Scheme if it w^ould do two things. 

If it were to enfranchise the women and limit its Old- 
Age Pension Scheme in the fir.st instance to widows 
over sixty five years of age, it might carry temperance 
legislation w^ithout necessitating increased taxation 
next year. In view of the unavoidable increase in 
naval c.xiienditure next year, it is madness to bring in 
a general non-contributory Old-Age Pension Scheme 
unless yvo arc prepared to face the music and increase 
the taxes. Of course if Ministers believe that the 
present electorate is sufficiently advanced to sanction 
a levy of new taxes or an increase of old ones for the 
purpose of providing Old-Age Pensions all round, 
then let them go ahead and put their convictions to 
the test. But if they do not hold that belief they will 
have a bad time next year. 

Tlie attempt to cut dowm the 
The Navy Estimates last month led 

Two-Power Standard. ^ division—in which seventy- 

three members voted against the 
Government—and to two debates, which brought 
into clear relief the actual facts of the situation. 
Mr. Balfour pointed out that if the present rate of 
shipbuilding was maintained in this country, and the 
Germans steadily carried out their naval programme, 
we should in 1911 have only twelve capital ships of 
the first class against thirteen similar ships under the 
German flag. As France will at that dale have at 
least ten capital ships, we shall, unless our Navy 
Estimates are increased, be outnumbered by two to 



one in the only class of ship in which the Trafalgar 
of the future will be fought. The ordinary matter-of- 
fact citizen who believes that two and two make four, 
and who has been told by the Ministers on both sides 
that the decisive factor in naval warfare will hence¬ 
forth be capital ships of the Dreadnought class, 
naturally takes alarm at this prospect, and asks 
what is the (Government going to do about it ? Mr. 
Asquith and LordTweedmouth attempted to reassure 
him. But he feels anything but reassured on 
reading Mr. Asquith’s declaration on March loth, 
that “ should the Government find by next year that 
there was a reasonable probability of the completion 
of Germany’s programme and of her having thirteen of 
these ships by the end of 1911, they would provide 

for-” What ? For our having twenty-six ships of 

that class ? No such thing 1 “ For a sufficient number 
of ships to prevent the superiority of Germany at the 
end of that year, which Mr. Balfour foreshadowed, 
from becoming an actual fact.” And that was all! 
But that pledge would be fulfilled if instead of our 
having twelve to (Germany’s thirteen we had fourteen. 
In other words, we are to be content if Germany is 
not superior to us by however small a margin ! This 
is not the two-Power standard, or anything like it. 
But even to fulfil Mr. Asquith’s pledge means 
increased estimates next year. 

Lord Rosebery last month emerged 
Rosebery frott' the semi-seclusion in which 
Emergent. he has lived for some time past, 
and rendered excellent service by 
the incisive speech in which he trounced the Times 
and the sensationalists who had taken advantage of 
the Kaiser’s letter to Lord Tweedmouth to endeavour 
to inflame relations between Germany and England. 
'Phis speech was in Lord Rosebery’s best form, and 
caused many to sigh that so valuable an asset in 
British statesmanship should be so little used. As if 
to console us for our evil fate, l.ord Rosebery made 
another speech, addressing a meeting of the Liberal 
League, which has been liybernating. He produced 
a programme of his own as the basis for a party 
which he could lead. 'Phis programme is identical 
with the programme of the Liberal Party now in 
power in its first and second articles. His programme 
consists of five articles. The first is sane Imperialism, 
or, as Mr. Forster put it long ago, Imperialism plus 
common sense and the Ten Commandments; the 
second, Free Trade; the third, hostility to an Irish 
Parliament; the fourth, hostility to Socialism; the 
fifth, the reform of the’ Second Chamber. 
With regard to the third article, Lord Rosebery 


The 

Education 

Controversy. 


himself was a party to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
scheme, and although he appears to have gone 
back from the faith that was in him then, he would q 
probably not object to any and every form of ?! 
legislative assembly in Dublin. As for Socialism, 
Lord Rosebery himself was a bright and shining .:^ 
light of the municipal Socialists who made the first v 
London County Council famous, and in view of - 
what he has repeatedly said bn the question of i 
housing, licensing, etc., it is impossible to identify 
him with the thorough-going individualists. As for 
the reform of the House of Lords, that can be 
discussed when we know better what it means. 

The chief contribution that has 
been made to the settlement of 
the Education question is the 
step taken by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, who proposes that the Church should com¬ 
promise on a basis which would hand over all Church 
schools to the County Councils, subject to the 
stipulation that Cowpcr-'J'empleism should become 
universal as the religious instruction given during 
school hours. But there .should be freedom of 
access to all schools, so that dogmatic teaching 
could be given after school hours, and the teacher" 
should be allowed to give it. The Bishop makes 
no provisions for the Roman Catholics and the Jews, 
but it is suggested they should be allowed to con-; 
tract out, and that the cost of maintaining their schools 
should be borne by the National Exchequer. When/ 
the Bill was debated in the House of Lords the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and Lord ("revve, on behalf of 
the Government, smiled benignly upon the effort, and 
the Bill was adjourned on the motion of Lord Lans-' 
downe, who has evidently not yet received his orders 
as to whether the Bill is to be knifed or whether some 
compromise is to be efiheted. Two notable admis-*/ 
sions were made—one by the Archbishop of Canter- ,| 
bury, who spoke of the gaunt spectre of secularism, :; 
the fear of which is the impelling force behind/; 
all attempts at compromise. The other was^ 
the frank confession of Bishop Gore “ that hei; 
did not believe that the parents of any very/i 
large number of children would ask for special 
facilities where any kind of religious teaching was^ 
already given of the normal and established kind. 
If special facilities w^ere allowed it was highly probable l 
they would be very little used.” But why in all the/l 
world should there be such a fuss about either grant^ 
ing or withholding special facilities, if the parent^: 
will be perfectly content to accept any religioai^;| 
teaching that may be provided by the authorities K- 
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By Pcrtnission of the proprietors of “ Punch *\ 

Old Man (whose thoughts have been turned by whisky to controversial topics): “Can *e tell 
me, Sqiioire, the diiTereuce between ‘ contracting out' and 'non-provided* schools?" 

Squikk; “Go away home, my man, and come to me n^ain when you’re sober.” • 

Old Man ; Sober 1 Nobody aircs for them sort o' things when ’e’s sober ! ” 


Unless some more body can be given to the ‘‘gaunt 
spectre ” of secularism the chances of compromise are 
slight. Everything depends upon the spectre, 
r Sir Edward Grey’s proposal that 

Sir E. Grey a Governor should be appointed 
Macedonia. Macedonia for a term of years 

was magnificent, and his despatch 
-pointing out the consequences of doing nothing is 
almost as good as his excellent speeches on arma- 
» ments before the Hague Conference, These speeches 
/and despatches arc good, excellent in logic, but they 
.,dp not lead to practical results. This, of course, is not 
:Sir Edward Grey’s fault. He is the victim of cireum- 
■ stances. Austria, it is reported, has i)romptly rejected 
/his proposal; Russia has brought forward an alternative 
/proposal whicli has been accepted by Italy. It is evi- 
yldent there is no chance whatever of securing concerted 
/action in favour of autonomous Macedonia. What the 
plain man in the street does not understand is why, 
/. instead of flinging at the head of the Powers a proposal 
=jwhether for a standstill ol armaments or for a 
| 5 }Governor in Macedonia, Sir Edward Grey does not 
S^truct our Ambassadors to make preliminary propa- 
^^nda for the proposals about to be launched by 
British T’oreign Office. What is the use of 
jl^drig Ambassadors if their chief cannot use them 
|ir the^ purpose of taking the necessary, soundings ? 


As it is, Sir Edward Grey, with 
the best intentions in the world, 
seems to have courted a rebuff. 
This, of course, may be quite right, 
and the only thing possible under the 
circumstances. But when 1 remem¬ 
ber the utter failure of the Foreign 
Office to use its Ambassadors to 
prepare the ground for the discussion 
of the armament question at the 
Hague, 1 do not feel quite satisfied. 

The Duke of Devon- 
The shire’s death last 

Dead Duke, month was a great 

national loss. He 

was a man of supreme common 
sense, solid Judgment, and a con¬ 
scientiousness which showed itself 
in action rather than in speech. He 
was a great pillar of the State, a 
wealthy noble and an experienced 
administrator, one of the half-dozen 
statesmen whose public utterances 
were reported in all the news¬ 
papers. He occupied a unique 

liosiiion in English life. He was no orator, but, as 
Mr. Chamberlain once said, he always hit the nail 

on the head. His character was much more 

complex than was generally believed by those who 
only saw liis somewhat slow, ponderous, almost 
elephantine movements in the political arena. But 
no conception could be more fallacious than that 
which dubbed him “ Half Hartington.” He was not 
half-hearted, but it is true that he did not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. He would no more have 
thought of wearing his heart upon his sleeve than he 
would have thought of putting on a good hat. He was 
as indifferent to personal appearance as he was to 
personal considerations when dealing with questions 
of patriotic duty. He, far more than Mr. Chamber- 
lain, was the great barrier to Home Rule, and when 
the two Liberal Unionists turned their lances against 
each other on the subject of Protection, the Duke 
simply rode over Mr. Chamberlain and left him 
prostrate in the dust. 

The Duke of Devonshire was not 
exactly a Suffragette, but he [had 
Justice to Women, a sepse of justice to women much 
more highly developed than many 
of his contemporaries. Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, 
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writing on this side of 
his character, says that the 
Duke always showed him¬ 
self prompt to remedy 
the injustice to which 
women have been sub¬ 
jected in the matter of their 
property. As Postmaster 
Oeneral he found that his 
officials had pigeon-holed 
Mrs. Elmy’s appeal to 
take immediate action with 
regard to the first Married 
Women's Property Act. 
He intervened and carried 
out her wishes with a 
promptitude and courtesy 
that was in great con¬ 
trast to the hide-bound in¬ 
difference of many Minis¬ 
ters. When Mrs. Elmy 
was beginning the struggle 



The Dowager Duchess of Devonshire. 
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to secure the secc 
Women’s IVoperty Bllj 
and Lord (then Sir Henryj^ 
James was threatening fiif 
oppose the Bill tooth anilj 
nail on the ground tha^ 
it was far worse thaiS 
Women’s Suffrage, Lordtl 
Hartington again inter*7^ 
vened and assured Sir Johrt| 
Hibbert, who had the 
in charge, that he would giyft l 
it his hearty support. Thi^l 
he did, and it was largel^ 
due to him that the measu 
was ultimately passed int 
law^ Mrs. Elmy furthe 
recalls that it was 
Duke who first seen 
the appointment of womc 
as inspectors to schoolji 
—a proposal which 
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in vain pressed upon Mr. Forster many years 
ore. It might also be added, although Mrs. 
Jtoiy does not mention it in her interesting letter, 
jit it was Lord Hartington, as Secretary of State for 
l^jtiri who wiped the Contagious Diseases Act off the 
Itute Book. No one has ever regarded the Duke 
.the champion of the cause of justice to women, 
his record is a much better one than that of 
r. Gladstone. 

^ - April I St witnesses the coming 

[r Enter into existence of the new lerri- 

pOur New Army, torial Army, which Mr. Haldane 

has s|)ent two years in elaborating. 
Sin he came to the office he found 250,000 
jlunteers and 25,000 Yeomanry. These have now 
l^appeared, and if his plan works out right there will 
future in the new Territorial Force 315,000 men 
Iji) will be mobilised the moment the Reserves 
the Regular Army are called out, and will go 
|o hard training for war. The Territorials are 
uited for four years, and a year afterwards if there 
H ^ possibility of hostilities. The dominant idea has 
to to create a second line Army which will spring 
^ existence the moment war breaks out, so as to 
' it possible to- despatch all the Regular Army to 
toat of war without exposing the country to the 
i^er of a sudden raid by the invader. The second 
Army is spoken of as if it were an insurance 
linst invasion. This is not quite right; it is an 
ance against a raid rather than an invasion, and 
||il we lose the command of the sea it is only raids, 

; invasions, that we have to fear. 

A great -wonder has happened in 
Britain. On the last day in March 
Mr. Birrcll introduced an Irish 
University Bill, which w^as accepted 
unanimity by everyone excepting the irrecon- 
We Ulster rump. He has abandoned Mr. Bryce's 
1 ^, of creating one central Irish University, and has 
Eljcly exploited the principle of denominationalism 
|er the mask of imdenominationalism. That is 
say, Trinity College is to be left as it is 
|j|i its Anglican atmosphere. A 13 ublin University 
||o be established, and with it are to be associated 
^^Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galw'ay, which will 
"^,;given over to the Roman Catholic atmosphere. 

keep the balance even there w’ill be a Belfast 
^varsity, in which the Presbyterian atmosphere 
^ . ])e equally predominant. The two new Univer- 
to have a revenue of 100,000 a year, 
of which will come from the Irish Church 
Irtjere is to be a building grant of ;£’6o,ooo 


A Unanimity 
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for Belfast, and 50,000 for Dublin. The govern¬ 
ing bodies are at first to be nominated by the 
Crown. The appointments of the staff are to be 
made by two statutory commissions, each consisting 
of seven members, four elected by the Senate and 
three nominated by the Crown. There must be one 
lady in each Senate. No religious tests are to be 
allowed in either university for professors, lecturers, 
fellows, exhibitioners, scholars, or students. That is 
the undenominational mask which enables the Non¬ 
conformists to accept a measure which otherwise 
w'ould excite their liveliest antipathy. Mr. Dillon 
approves of the Bill, and Mr. Balfour blesses it 
altogether, so it will probably be allowed to be placed 
upon the Statute Book. 

What is known as the Hill incident 
The created considerable amuse- 

Hlil Incident. ment in luiropc, and even more 
indignation in Germany and the 
United States. For some years past Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlemagne Tower, the American Ambassador and 
his wife, have been the si)oilcd darlings of the Kaiser. 
'Phey were wealthy, they w^ere courtiers, they were 
persona* gratissivm to the Ruler of Germany. Last 
November it was decided that Mr. and Mrs. Hill 
were to be transferred from the Hague to Berlin to 
succeed Mr. and Mrs. Tower. The appointment was 
submitted to the Kaiser, and by him approved. But 
last month an objection war raised to Mr. Hill. It has 
been reported that (1) it was due to a desire on the part 
of the Towers to remain in Berlin ; (2) that the German 
Emperor was scandalised at the simi)le ways of Mrs. 
Hill, who, horribik dichi^ is actually said to have once 
ridden to her butcher's on her cycle and ordered the 
family joint; (3) that it was the oj)inion of the Kaiser 
that the Hills were not rich enough to keep up the 
style of their wealthy predecessors. 'Phe generally 
accepted version is that the Kaiser, true to his 
role of Providence-in-Ordinary to the Universe, 
was troubled in his heart at the thought that 
the poor Hills, not being plutocrats, might not 
feel comfortable at Berlin owning to the beggarly 
pittance which Uncle Sam pays his Ambassadors; 
therefore be intimated, or caused to be intimated, to 
his dear friend and correspondent, President Roose¬ 
velt, the advisability of replacing Mr. Hill by some¬ 
one whose private purse would be capable of bearing 
the strain of the social demands that are made upon 
an Ambassador of a Great Power at Berlin. This was 
very nice and friendly on the part of the Kaiser, but 
it is not altogether surprising ihat his tender solicitude 
for the feelings of the American Ambassador has not 







been altogether gratefully appreciated by the American 
people. 

' The incident is ended. The Kaiser 

has withdrawn his objection, which 
The Moral of It All. ,, ^ ^ 

the German newspapers are care¬ 
fully explaining was not personal 
in any way, but solely due to the Kaiser’s fear lest 
American prestige in Germany should be impaired by 
the presence in Berlin of an Ambassador who had to live 
upon his pay. Nations, especially sensitive nations like 
America, are apt to resent hints of this sort. It is as 
if a host were to send his intended guest a new suit, 
with an intimation that the old one was really loo 
threadbare to be worn in decent society. Nevertheless, 
the German Emperor has probably done good service 
to the United States by forcing the great masses of 
the American people to realise the absurdity of their 
present system of giving Ambassadors salaries insuf¬ 
ficient to pay their house-rent. The Americans have 
money to burn at home, enormous surpluses, 
and they squander millions in pensions, but they 
grudge the few dollars necessary to house 
their Ambassadors properly, and to provide 
them with salaries adequate to discharge tlio .social 
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On the Brink of the Abyss. 

Bublow ; ** Don’t be afraid, dear madam, you arc quite safe in my hands.' 


obligations which no Ambassador can escape. The ^ 
present system, the maintenance of which is due to 
democratic prejudice, is in its essence essentially 
plutocratic. Mr. Roosevelt is endeavouring to break 
down the old traditions which made it impossible for 
anyone but a rich man to be an American Minister. 
The Hill incident is one of the little reminders of 
the difficulty of carrying out a good principle. 

Despite all * assurances to the 
contrary, we are beginning to feel 
profoundly uneasy concerning the 
continuance of the French opera¬ 
tions in Morocco. The French have now 13,000 men 
in the field. I.ast month a fresh credit of 


The 

French 

in 

Morocco. 




;^644,ooo was granted. I'he usual assurances were 
given disclaiming any intention to annex Morocco, but 
all the same the war goes on and hardly a day passes 
that w'c do not hear of fresh expeditions and reports 
of the occupation of new points in Moroccan territory, ♦ 
The representatives of the French Peace Society have ■ 
formally protested against the continuance of these * 
operations, which there is reason to fear are accoih*^ 
panied by the usual atrocities. A Tangier paper ■ 
publishes an account of an incident in the war which J 
is very ugly reading. A resident in Mazagan,;: 
describes how the population in the district nekrS 
Casa Blanca had assembled around the shrine of ■ 
living saint, who had announced his intention to prayv; 
to God to stop the military operations which were^ 
devastating tlie country. His prayers, unf6rtunatelyi:| 
were not answered. The corresyjondent writes :— % 
Oiu- of our Moors has just rcUirnetl from lh(r place of Sunday’s;;: 
slnn^hter. Ho reports lliat there was no resistance on the part : 
of lim natives. They were not there to fight, but to see great 
things done by the saint, El Ghloumi. So great was their-; 
belief in his intercession with Heaven, that when the PVendil 
troops opened lire upon them, and began slielling the place|v\ 
they just stood for a lime waiting to see what would happen*? 
F'inding that they were being swept down by scores, they fled— 
such of llieiii as were not too b.adly wounded to rise from thC;) 
ground. The shelling continued with terrible effect, killings 
men and women, girls and boys, and babies in arms. Tb*;: 
peasantry were so stunned by the disaster that they did nof' 
return for their dead and wounded until the following aflernooh*^ 

Let no one imagine that I aiff* 
The bringing a railing accusation: 

Danger Ahead, against the French. Thes©^^ 

methods of barbarism are em-; 

ployed by all nations alike; they are inevitable inck 
dents of letting Hell loose in Morocco. What we 
fear is that the policy of pacific penetration will not: 
jirosper much when it is pursued in this fashion;: 
The French will be driven against their will to 
occupy more and more Moroccan territory, and every 
additional acre which they cover with their guns will 
add to the drain upon their financial and military sys* 
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An Uncomfortable Situation. 

The German curtoonisr represenis ihe Frcncljtnaii as having put him- 
ielf into an untenable position in Morocco, and as now wishing himself well 
out of the whole business. 


tern. It is because we are the friends of f'rance, 
not her enemies, that we deplore the ruinous adven¬ 
ture upon which she hrjs embarked, and from which 
it now seems to be impossible for her to draw back. 
We have a national interest in the matter, because if 
France is caught by the ankle in the Moroccan steel 
trap she will be precious little value to her allies 
either in the East or the West should difficulties arise 
in Europe. During the Boer War England wasprao 
■ tically effaced as an effective factor in European poli¬ 
tics, and what the Boer War was to us the war in 
Morocco may be to the F'rench. 


The 

Franco-Brltlsh 

Exhibition. 


I sincerely hope that it will not 
be so, and that when the Franco- 
Jffitisli Exhibition is opened next 
month we may iiave the pleasure 
of welcoming to the great city of palaces which are 
the outward and visible expression of the mtmte 
the President and the Prime Minister of a 
lErance which will have made peace with her neigh- 
ns and will have got her foot out of the wolf-trap 
I?arth-W cst Africa. Everything seems to be 



going prosperously for the Exhibition. 'Phe Chamber 
has voted nearly ;^32,ooo, and among other ex¬ 
cellent features of the show there is to be a 
children's week, when a multitude of French scholars, 
let us hope of both sexes, will be brought over in 
order to join in recreation and educational work with 
the British children. One of the chief features of the 
Exhibition will be the exhibit of the Paris Municipal 
Council, which has cost ^12,000, and reproduces 
various front portions of the most beautiful buildings 
in Paris. Mr. Lloyd-George is going to Paris to 
speak at the dinner of the Chamber of Cormnerce, 
and there is to be no end of international jollifica¬ 
tion. 

Not less satisfactory is the news 
that the German pastors are really 
German Pastors, coming at the end of May to 
speiivl a week as the guests of our 
Churches. It is most deplorablt; that the Roman 
Catholic priests who were invited are not coming. 
The odiuvi thcolo^icum seems to be too strong among 
German lAitherans for the Catholic priests to be quite 
comfortable, in tin* party, so the priests will stay at 
home, much to the regret of their English hosts. 
A somewhat unwise letter was published by I.ord 
Avel)ury and some members of the Anglo-German 
Friendship Committee, in which tlie hope is 
exjiressed that the visit of the pastors may be 
taken advantage of iv) promote an understanding 
between the two nations on the subject of naval 
armaments. Considering the extreme sensitiveness 
of the Germans on tlie subject of their naval pro¬ 
gramme, and the fact that th(^ German pastor is 
about the last man in the world to have an effective 
influence on the naval programme of the German 
Empire, it is somewhat to he regretted that any 
attempt should be made, no matter in how un¬ 
authorised a fashion, to suggest that anyone in 
lingland wishes to exploit the friendly visit of 
religious teachers in the interests of a political 
ideal, no matter how admirable that ideal •lay be, 

I referred last month to the 
Imperial Press Imperial Iffess Conference, to 
Conference. which it is proposed to invite the 
Press of the British Empire. Last 
month a preliminary meeting of the committee was 
held, at which several things were decided. P'irst, 
that the Conference must be held in the early summer 
of next year. Secondly, that the invitation should be 
personal, and should be issued from the Executive 
Committee in London to the editors of about one 
hundred leading organs of public opinion in the 




Empire. The difficult and delicate task of selection 
will be the subject of communication between the 
Executive Committee in London and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Press in the various Colonies 
and Dependencies concerned. It was unanimously 
decided that no difference should be made between 
the native Indian and the Anglo-Indian editors of 
newspapers published in the Indian Empire. The 
brotherhood of the Press is colour blind, 
ference, which will be much more 
social and convivial than profes¬ 
sional or journalistic, will last about 
a fortnight. All expenses will be 
defrayed by the hosts, including the 
cost of the journey both ways and 
maintenance during the fortnight. 

Although Lord Burnham is the 
president, Lord Northcliffc the trea¬ 
surer, and Mr. Pearson chairman 
of the Committee, everyone dis¬ 
claims any intention of exploit¬ 
ing the Press Conference in the 
interest of any political parly. 'J'hc 
International C'ongress of Journal¬ 
ists will also meet in England next 
year, but later on. It is to be 
hoped that the Odonial Office and 
the Foreign Office will do tlieir part 
in giving our distinguished guests a 
worthy national welcome. 

Some sensation 
The Crisis In "as occasioned 

Haiti. last month by 

the course of 

affairs in Haiti. 'The Black Repub¬ 
lic passed through one of its |)eriodi- 
cal paroxysms of semi-revolutionary 
activity. An allem)>t to unseat the 
President having failed, his defeated 
rivals appear to have had resort 

to the usual methods of politicians 
in Haiti and heaclexl a (con¬ 
spiracy against thi^ Ciovernment. 

I'his was following the usual course 
of Haitian politics, and the sequel 
is much the same;. The President 
got wind of the conspiracy, and 
seized and shot twenty-seven of 
his enemies. The rest fled to 
foreign Consulates, for it is part of 
the recognised game of politics in 
Haiti that if conspirators can reach 


a foreign Consulate they are .safe. The Haitian 
Government resented the impunity secured by their 
enemies, and threatened to seize the refugees by 
force. Thereupon there was a sudden mustering of 
warships in the harbour of Port-au-Prince. German, 
British, French, and American cruisers and gun* 
boats came hustling in, and one exciting day it 
seemed as if there might be a very dangerous 
international complication. Fortunately the Haitian 
Government consented to let the 
game be played according to the 
old rules, and the conspirators were 
allowed to leave the Consulate 
in peace and go on board the' 
warships in the harbour. The 
practice of granting the conspirators 
the right of asylum in foreign Con¬ 
sulates is one which can hardly be 
defended either in the interests of 
the Haitians or of the foreign Minis¬ 
ters. But any proj)Osal to abolish 
it would probably be resented more 
bitterly by the Haitians them.selves 
than by any of the European 
Governments. Even the present 
President is said to have owed his 
life on one occasion to the timely 
shelter of a foreign Consulate, 
and the present system is likely 
to go on until some day when 
the cruisers are absent and the 
sanctity of a Consulate is violated, 
and then will ensue no end of 
trouble. 

Another good 
sign of progress 
to be noted this 
month is the pro¬ 
gress of l'‘sporanto. The paper just 
issued for the Oxford local exam-^ 
inations of next year provides for 
the first time for examination in 
Esperanto. On Friday, July 23rd, 
from nine to half-past ten the senior 
students will be examined in Foreign 
History and Esperanto. This ex¬ 
amination will include translation 
from and into English. Slowly * 
but surely the need for one 
accepted language for international 
communication is making its way, 
and it is to be hoped that at the 
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forthcoming meeting of the Congress of Peace that is 
to be held in July in England, M. Moch and others 
will see to it that due recognition is paid to the 
clakns of Esperanto. 

The Women's Suffrage cause pros- 
The M^rch pgr*- amazingly under the stimulus 
Women's SufTrage. of imprisonment. Last month the 
Albert Hall was crowded to its 
utmost capacity by a Women's Suftrage demonstra- 
' tion. Mrs. Pankhurst was the heroine of the occa¬ 
sion, having been ’released from prison the previous 
day. It was the end of Self-Denial Week, during 
which ;^2,ooo had been raised, and at the hal! itself 
;£‘6,ooo was subscribed to carry on the war. The 
Suffragettes are in famous spirits, and they certainly 
set an example to all other political parties by their 
energy, enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. The agitation 
is to be kept uf) by jiublic meetings and by public 
demonstrations, and above all by the utilisation of 
every by-election for propagandist pur[)oses. At the 
great Women’s Suffrage march through London on 
May 2nd the women will carry fifty banners wdiicli 
are being prepared by the Artists’ Suffrage League. 
They will be composed of beautiful and costly 
materials, and each will represent a woman famous 
in the history of the world. Vashti, Poadic-ea, Eliza¬ 
beth, Joan of Arc, Grace Darling, Jane Austen, and 
Mary Somerville will all of them form iianners under 
which the women of to-day will go hirth marching to 
victory. As 1 have already remarked, women will 
have to be enfranchised IxTore any effective social 
re'orm is accomjilished. 

One of the most significant signs 
Theatre in the j>rogress of opinion as 

Church. regards the utilisation of the drama 

was the performance last month 
at Whitefield’.s 'raliernacle of Mr. Sheldon’s drama¬ 
tised novel “ In His Steps.” Then; was no scenery, 
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David and Goliath. 

Goliath : Ar.^ti't you afraid ?** Goliath: “Notafter Peckham? ” 

David (Mr. Koyd Geoi^e); “No David : “ Not a bit I ’* 

[Mr. Lloyd Geoege uefied the Trade in a fighting speech at Queen's Hall 
on March a6th.] 


and as the scene is laid in the present day tH|irS| 
was no need for dressing up. But, with the 
ception of costumes and stage scenery, “ In 
Steps ” was as much a play as any that have been 
acted at Drury Lane Theatre. The actors were all 
amateurs, and members of Mr. Silvester Horne'S 
(Church. The ice now having been broken, it is 
to be hoped that the drama will be recognised Is an 
indispensable department of every organisation, reli¬ 
gious or otherwise, which aims at appealing to the 
mind and influencing the conduct of the human race. 
This is most important in relation to children. Every¬ 
one deplores the lack of interest taken by the children 
in serious study, and yet the drama, which pro¬ 
vides them with serious study in the form of a most 
fascinating play, is practically unused, excepting here 
and there in the day school, and not at all in the 
Sunday school. 

'I'he Salvation Army has issued 
The Tor private circuiation a pamphlet 

Abandoned Child, under this title. It is a plea for 

the amendment of the Industrial 
Schools Act, the object of which is to give the autho¬ 
rities power to take possession of all children without 
fitting or sufficient guardianship or without means of 
future subsistence, and others, in order that they may 
be brought up in industrial schools, d'his proposal 
is very drdstic anc 3 requires to be carefully watched, 
for no one knows better than the vSalvation Army 
that the pres Mice of a child is often the only means 
of salvation for its mother, and to transfer the 
children of all abandoned characters to industrial 
schools might easily prorluce cases of hardship which 
would create such a revulsion of feeling as to wreck 
the chance of getting any good done. The Salvation 
Army calculates that there are 5,000 childr(!n at the 
present moment who are absolutely homeless, and 
30,000 who are living in horrible surroundings. 
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The Danger in the Path. 

The Cleric.^; the face of a common enemy, wouldn't it woll 
to sink our differexicet f After all, there is a gr^gter danger tn the path ^ 
the children than mere Denominationalism.'* 
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THE EARL OF DUDLEY, GOVERNORCENERAL OF AUSTRALIA! 


T he appointment of the Earl of Dudley to suc¬ 
ceed Lord Northcote as Governor-General of 
Australia has been universally approved. He 
is tne right man in the right place. It is a somewhat 
unusual thing for the Government in power to select 
for so conspicuous and important a position a mem¬ 
ber of the Opposition. When such an appointment is 
made it is a proof that the qualities of the man 
selected must be remarkable. Lord Dudley is a Con¬ 
servative, and his selection by a l.,iberal Administra¬ 
tion shows that his |)ersonal qualifications are so great 
as to render his political associations a matter of 
insignificance. 

Lord Dudley, although a Conservative who has 
twice held office under Unionist Administrations, is 
no bigoted partisan. As Parliamentary Secretary for 
the Board of Trade in the Salisbury Administration 
his duties were administrative rather than political, 
but his tenure of office as Viceroy of Ireland afforded 
him opportunities for displaying his broad popular 
sympathies. As Viceroy at Dublin Castle he was 
regarded by the 'fory highfliers as little better 
than a Home Ruler in disguise. An active cabal 
was formed to secure his overthrow at a critical 
moment during his viccroyalty. It was defeated. 
The cabal succeeded in ruining Mr. Wyndham, his 
chief secretary, but Lord Dudley remained in office 
until J905. Since he has been in opposition 
he has distinguished himself by the frankness and 
courage with which he has dcferidcrd the policy of 
governing Ireland according to Irish ideas, and has 
rendered better service to the Nationalist cause than 
any Peer in Parliament. 

Lord Dudley is the right man for Australia because 
he has the right woman for his wife. Before he 
married Rachel Gurney many people feared that the 
young Peer was not destined to a career worthy of 
the name which he bears and the position which his 
family holds in the country. He was a sportsman, 
a young man about town who “ did himself well,” and 
took little interest in public affairs. “ He was not 
up to much, wasn’t the young Earl,” summed up the 
popular impression of his character when, at the age 
of twenty-five, he had the good fortune to woo and 
to wed the grandniece of Elizabeth Fry, a beautiful 
daughter of the Gurneys, who had been left penniless 
by the Overend-Gurney crash in the financial crisis 
of 1866. Rachel Gurney had been brought up by the 
Duchess of Bedford. Although Lord Dudley was a 
great catch from a worldly point of view for a young 
girl without a dowry, many wondered that one in 
whose veins ran the blood of the Frys and the 
Gurneys would marry the young Earl. When the 
Town Council of Kidderminster proposed as a kind, 
friendly, and neighbourly action to make a wedding gift 


to Lord Dudley, who was the high steward of thife| 
borough, five working men who occupied seats on tlkr| 
council voted against the proposal. One, Tboma^ 
Rowe, carpet weaver, moved an amendment postponffi'| 
ing the gift for five years. He said that it would be fe' 
dishonour for the town to make any present to a mswjif 
with the reputation of Lord Dudley, a man whd%| 
life had been spent on the racecourse. He hope<^ 
that Lord Dudley w'ould reform, and he moved tiii;! 
amendment to afford him time for such a reformat 
tion to take place, after which “ they might 
able honourably to make Lord Dudley a preserit^l^ 
Another working man .said that as a Sunday schc 
teacher he did not consider Lord Dudley was worttt 
of a present, and ho opposed the resolution on 
ground of morality. These staunch and sturdy a(iS| 
herents of the Anti-Gambling League were outvote(^l 
but their protest stands as a record by which we cai^ 
estimate the change that ha.s been wrought in Lor^ 
Dudley, by the contrast between the man whom 
was supposed to be in 1891 and the man he is knov! 
to be to-day. Lord Dudley w’^ould probably be tl^| 
last man alive to deny that it is to his wife he ov 
the making of his life. The wife either makes 
mars a man. In this case she made him, and 
have all good cause to thank her for what she 
done. 

Wher. they were married at Holy Trinity Churc 
Sloane Street, Chelsea, on Sejjtember 14th, 1891, Kir 
Edward (then Prince of ^Vales) was present at 
ceremony and gave the l>ride a diamond and sapphi|i 
bracelet and the bridegroom a diamond and sapphi^ 
pen. Lord Dudley’s gifts to his bride included th 
diamond daisie.s with pearl centres, a large diamoi^l 
aigrette in the form of a peacock’s tail, a diamo^ 
and ruby tiara, necklace, bracelets, and rings en sujk 
diamond star tiara, diamond double riviere neckifi 
two turquoise and diamond brooches, three emera 
pearl, and diamond pendants, and emerald ring 
earrings. 

But these gifts, although the Dudley diamonds a|i|| 
far-famed, were as mere arle pennies compared wit! 
the gifts which the Earl has since received from tii^ 
bride of that day. His treasury is full to overflow'ki| 
with the jewels with which she has presented him-^ 
jewels like those of Cornelia, the mother of 
Gracchi. They are duly named and catalogued 
follows :— 

Lady Honor Ward. 

Lord Ednam. 

Lady Mervyth Ward. 

Lady Patricia Ward. 

Master Roderick Ward. 

(Master Edward Frederick Ward. 

(Master Reginald Ward. 
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The two last named are twins. Children, says 
the Psalmist, are a heritage from the Lord. Blessed 
' is the man who has his quiver full of them. But for 
the realisation of that beatitude the Divine heritage 
comes through the wife. 

Lord Dudley is the son of a mother as beautiful as 
his wife. Miss Moncreiffe, one of the beautiful 
daughters of Sir Thomas 
Moncreiffe, was the 
second wife of the last 
Lord Dudley, a noble¬ 
man of independent 
character, artistic tastes, 
and more statesmanlike 
insight than he always 
got the credit for. I 
always remember him 
with gratitude as one 
of the few Peers who 
had heart and the brain 


enough to support Mr. 
Gladstone in his memor¬ 
able crusade against the 
Turks. He had been 



in the diplomatic service, 
and knew and liked the 


Russians. He was cur¬ 


rently reported to have 
spent a million sterling 
in buying, laying out, 
and building for himself 


The present Earl was born in 1866. He waS' 
educated at Eton, but on leaving school he expressed 
so strong a preference for the education of travel 
over the collegiate training of the University that 
his father sent him forth to travel round the world 
instead of entering him at Oxford or Cambridge, 
The old Earl little dreamed when the lad started 

on his travels that he 
would see his face no 
more. He died in 1885. 
The sad news reached 
his heir at Rio dO 
Janeiro when he still 
lacked two years of his 
majority. 

From 1885 to 1891 
Lord Dudley gave little 
token of his more 
serious vein. He was 
but a boy, he bad money 
to burn, the w^orld was 
at his feet, and he went 
to the racecourse, as 
others have done before 
him. Unlike them, he 
did not stay there. IiJ 
189T he married, and 
after his marriage his 
public career may be 
said to have begun. 

It must be admitted 


a lordly pleasure house 
at Willey Park, near 
Stoiirport, which is now 
the family seat. Dudley 
Castle, from which the 
family take their title, 
is only a picturesque 
ruin. It was originally 
built by a sturdy Saxon 
“ about the year of our 
salvation 700,” as Cam- 


that he had great ad¬ 
vantages. It is not 
everyone who with a 
peerage inherits ati 
estate of 30,000 acr^s 
in the heart of the 
Midlands, rich in coat 
and minerals, whoi 
besides, possesses a 
great estate in the West 
Indies, and who finds 


den hath it. It survived 
the Conquest and fell 
into the hands of one 
of the Norman knights 
as his share of the 
general loot. It was 


among the appurteri-^ 
ances of his landed 
property one of the 
most splendid of mo¬ 
dern palaces', the ruins 
of one of the most 


destroyed in the reign _ 

of Henry II. and rebuilt Photograph hyy [Ln/tiyccte. ihMn. 

under Henry III., for Countess of Dudley, 

the situation on a hill 


ancient castles, a town 
house in Park Lane, 
and great iron w orks and 
collieriesin Staffordshire. 


on the border of Staffordshire and Worcester¬ 
shire made it a valualile military position. Although 
it got battered severely in the rough and tumble 
wars between Charles Stuart and the Roundheads, 
it survived till 1750, when it was reduced by 
fire to its present condition of windowed ragged¬ 
ness, a landmark for the countryside and the 
centre of the favourite holiday resort of the Midlands. 


In those days I remember publishing an article in 
the Rkview, which excited some degree of attention, 
on the wasted wealth of King Demos, mentioning 
specially our nobles as part of the wasted treasure of 
modem democracy. Very shortly after the appear¬ 
ance of that article many nobles bestirred themselves 
more actively in the service of King Demos. Among 
those Lord Dudley was one of the youngest and most 
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conspicuous. He became Mayor of Dudley, and 
performed the duties of his civic office with diligence 
and tact. Dudley had seldom had a better Mayor or 
■ one more devoted to the interests of the town than 
.the Earl who took his title from the town. 

That was but the beginning of things. In 1895 he 
was selected by Lord Salisbury to form one of the 
junior members of his Administration as Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, and he 
represented that Department in the House of Lords. 
His Parliamentary duties were not arduous, but he 
displayed considcjrablc! aptitude in debate and had a 
thorough mastery of the subjects, often ver) technical, 
with which, he had to deal. 'J’he chief task which fell 
to him was that of piloting the Workmen's Compensa¬ 
tion Bill through thi*. House, and defending the 
Contracting-out Clause, which at that time was a 
matter of fierce controversy between employers and 
employed. Lord Dudley had more than dejiart- 
mental reasons for defending the Clause. His brother 
I was M.P. for Crewe, the head-cjuarters of the London 
and North-Weslern Railway Company, which took 
the lead in insuring its workmen against accidents. 

When ihc South African War broke out Lord 
Dudley remained at home, but when, after the battle 
of Colenso, T.ord Roberts and Lord Kitchener were 
summoned to repair the shattered fortunes of Great 
; ,Britain, l.ord Dudley went out with Lord Roberts as 
a member of his staff. He accompanied the Imperial 
Yeomanry. The Wards are a military family, for he 
was the fifth of five brothers who served against the 
Boers, while his brother-in-law, Lord Wolverton, also 
went out with the Yeomanry, and a sixth brother was 
a lieutenant in the Navy. As he did not join the 
Army at the beginning of the campaign, neither did 
he remain until the end, for in 1902 he came hack 
with Lord Roberts. He was then offered the Vice- 
‘ royalty of Ireland, which he accepted. 

When he took up his residence in Dublin Castle 
Lord Dudley declared that it was his determination to 
make Ireland his home during the whole of his term 
of office. He was as good as his word. The Earl 
and Countess of Dudley soon became popular with 
all classes of Irish society. Lord Dudley possessed 
most of the qualities calculated to make him popular in 
Ireland. He was young, vigorous, full of high spirits, 
fond of horses, a regular attendant at the racecourse, 

: a splendid rider after hounds ; he was Ma.ster of the 
Worcestershire Fox-hounds, and a keen sportsman. As 
he also golfed, motored, shot, yachted and fished, there 
were very few sides of the Irish character to which he 
did not appeal. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to imagine 
' that he was a mere dashing sportsman and generous 
; host. With all his active outdoor life he was as in- 
S4ustrious as a bureaucrat in mastering the details of 
the public questions that came before him as Viceroy. 
IjUt understood that when he went to Dublin 

Stle^ Ireland, after having had a long s])ell of 

ong government, was to be treated sympathetic¬ 


ally. Mr. George Wyndham was a Chief Secretary 
after Mr. Balfour's own heart, and Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell was shortly afterwards sent over to introduce 
the Home Rule element, modified by Anglo-Indian 
traditions, into the administration of the country. 
This was in the days when Captain Shawe-Taylor 
had achieved the miracle of bringing together all 
parties in Ireland to carry out a programme of Land 
Purchase. Lord Dudley was keenly interested in 
the scheme and used unsparingly his personal and 
official influence to secure its success. 

All went merry as a marriage bell at first; but after 
the Li.nd Purchase Bill was carried Mr. George 
Wyndham, Sir Antony MacDonnell, and Lord Dun- 
raven began to put out feelers for Home Rule masked 
as Devolution. Lord Dudley did not hesitate to 
identify himself with the reformers. Of his own 
sympathy there was no (jiiestion. He had created 
great scandal in the early clays of his Viceroyship by 
declaring that Ireland should be governed according 
to Irish ideas, and there is little doubt that he actively, 
although indirectly, supported the scheme of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell and Lord Dunraven. 

It says much for the strength of liis position, and 
the regard witli which he was always held by the Con¬ 
servative Administration, that he weathered the storm 
that proved fiital to poor Mr. A\ yndhani. There was 
a great deal of talk at that time of his having tendered 
his resignation, but of this there is no eAidenc:e. If it 
was tendered it was not acct:pted, for I.ord Dudley 
remained in office until the catastrophe which over¬ 
whelmed the Unionist Party in 1905. He left Ireland 
with many regrets and many pleasant reminiscences. 

His term of office had not been unmarked with 
adventurous incidents. On one exxasion Lord 
Dudley’s yacht w^hen racing on ITj)per Loch Krne was 
capsized, and he, together with Lord Erne’s son and 
daughter, e.scaped from drowning by climbing upon 
the keel of the upturned boat. He had besides at 
least one motor accident. His Viceroyalty was also 
remarkable because he witncissed two Royal visits of 
the King. As for the Dudleys themselves they went 
about everywhere—east, west, north, and south. In 
1904 the Treasury refused to pay the expense of the 
special trains in which t!ie Viceroys had hitherto 
travelled, and when the Earl visited Cork he had to 
travel by the ordinary mail, an exceptionally slow 
train, which reached Cork at 2.30 in the morning. 
The Viceroy was shunted into a siding and slept there 
till daybreak. 

To everyone, whether to the Orangemen of Belfast, 
or to the priests in the west and the south, he was 
like another Falkland continually ingeminating peace, 
urging Irishmen of all clas.ses and creeds to live 
together in happiness and brotherhood. “ Mutual 
tolerance and respect,” he said at Belfast in 1904, 
“ were the essence of a country’s greatness. The 
only intolerance now excusable was that directed 
against the spirit of intolerance. Anyone who by 
word or act denied that principle committed a serious 
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offence against the well-being of a country.” A good 
doctrine, but a somewhat unpopular one in Belfast. 

At Christmas time the Irish papers used to describe 
how Lord Dudley delighted in playing Santa Claus 
in person, making an extended tour through the 
poorer quarters of Dublin city, distributing parcels 
containing Christmas puddings, tobacco, etc., occa¬ 
sionally redeeming goods from pawnshops, and 
generally playing the part of Haroun A 1 Raschid. 
On his return from Ireland, Lord Dudley applied 
himself to picking up the threads which he had of 
necessity been compelled to drop through his absence 
from England. As a great ironmaster, colliciry- 
owner, landowner, county magnate, and leader in 
society, he has had plenty to do since his return. 
But he did nothing to call for special notice or 
remark until the beginning of this year, when he made 
a great speech in the House of I.ords. 

'rhis speech was delivered in the debate on the 
Address to the Crown at tlie opening of the present 
session. The Government was being vehemently as¬ 
sailed by the Unionist Peers for not resorting to coer¬ 
cion for the purpose of restoring order in I reland. 1 .ord 
Dudley, as the last Unionist Viceroy, was listened to 
with the authority naturally belonging to one who for 
four years had represented the King and the late 
Government in Ireland. Instead of 'cursing his 
Liberal successors, he proved to be a veritable 
Balaam, for he blt^ssed them altogether. His speech 
was so cliaracteristic of the statesmanlike mind oi tlu; 
man that it is a character sketch in itself, and there¬ 
fore I quote it at more length than is customary 
in these pages :— 

Tlu^ E;irl of Dudley said he wished to dissociate himself from 
any party point of view and to look at this (]uc.sliori ^^cncrally 
as it affected the Government and the people of Ireland. Was 
it possible to expect the Irish people to SfHtle down and to 
become quiet and law-abiding ciiizens when they were constantly 
reminded of the fact that the jieople who were primarily respon¬ 
sible for making the laws under which they lived differed 
radically willi regard to the very principles of those laws? No 
one could seriously dispule the illegality of die proceedings as 
* to cattle-driving, and no one would deny that the agitation 
must come to an end. But in his opinion cattle-driving had 
not been carried on by those who wanted to obtain possession 
of the ranches for small holdings. C'attlc-driving had Ix^en 
carried on as a rule liy persons whose ideas sharply conflicted 
.with those who formed the bulk of the population in tlie 
congested districts. 

Cattle-driving was a factor which had been produced, not by 
mere land hunger amongst one class of the population, hut by 
^ the old story of the national demands of the people. In 
the early stages of the agitation tlierc was no reason 
to suppose that it was anything more than another expres¬ 
sion of that almost chronic condition of unrest which 
unhappily existed in many districts of Ireland. Bui after tlie 
collapse of the Councils Bill a new element was introduced into 
the situation. Although the ("ouncils Bill was rejected by an 
Irish Convention, yet a number of peop/e in Irelaiul considered 
it necessary to make things hot for tlie Government, and steps 
were taken to discover the most suitable starting point for anew 
cam|>aign. Agrarian agitation seemed to offer the most profit¬ 
able field for their enterprise, and so the cattle-driving movement, 
which up to that time had assumed but small proportions, 
suddenly developed under the influence and encoiiiagement of 
men whose oliiect seemed to have been to pick a nuarrcl with 


the Government. The Councils Bill, from which a large instal- 
iiient of self-government was expected, had liecn fouml unac- 
ceptable. High hopes were therefore shattered, and resentment i 
—he thought mistaken resentment—was felt towards the v 
Government. And so these politicians, under the influence of i 
this feeling, set to work upon an attempt to teach the Govern- 
incnt a lesson. 

The important question was whether the Government should 
have departed from their policy of depending upon the ordinary 
law, and should have fallen liack upon the application of 
powers contained in the Crimes Act of 1887. lie was bound to 
say lie was not satisfied that any suefi necessity existed. Bu\ • 
ever sinc(^ he went to Ireland he had striven to the best 
of his ability to do what seemed to him best in the true 
interests of that coiiiilry ami of his own ; and lie could not ; 
refrain now from dissociating liimself from the advocacy of a ■ 
policy which, though perhaps tenqiorarily efficacious, to his - 
mind cut at the root of all true union between I'mgland and Ire- ' 
land, and which embittered [)ublic opinion in Irelaml to such 
an extent as to render successful government difficult if not 
impossildc. Whatever might lie tJie ultimate decision of 
the nation iis to the ariKaidinent of the present system of ' 
government, we could not forget th.it Ihtr present system * 
was a Unionist system. Unionism implied three great condi- > 
tions. First, a united rarliamcnt shoidd seek promptly and 
thoroiigldy to remedy any grievance which in Ireland might 
truly be shown to exist, and with regard to wdiicli full allowance 
should be made for the special characteristics, traditions, and 
religion of the people. Secondly, there should be no great 
divergence in the laws and institutions under which lh(‘ people 
of tiie unile<l countries lived. Thirdly, there should be the bdief 
that by constant and consistent good govcriiTiient on lliese lines 
they would be successful in securing tlie adherence and support 
of a majority of the people affected. Judged by these tests he • 
(lid not hesitate to say that in his opiniem the applica¬ 
tion of cxcc'ptional Icgiskitiori such as tlie Ciimes Act waS 

inconsistent with the whoJti spirit of Unionism. Of course, : 
tliey all agreed that a condition of .'.iffiiirs might arise in ' 

any country where the restoration of order could only be 

effected by the drastic application of i.*xcci>tional legislation, ■ 
and in such a case even tliir jwospects of remedial legislation,^ 
must be subordinated to tlie restoration of the public peace. 
But he was not satisfied that tlu^ present or the recent situa¬ 
tion in Ireland was of such a cliaracler. In view, therefore, ; 
of the remedial hjgishition whicli the (iovernment had in view,, 
he was of opinion that the application of the Crimes Act ■ 
would probably have done more riarin than good. There was 
no doubt that coercion under any Government meant war to the ■ 
knife in Ireland, .and w'ar generally ended in terms of peace. ; 
If the (iovernnient W'cre able to make terms of pcact.* without 
a declaration of war, surely that was the most successful policy. 

A w^ar of that: kind had the iru vitabic effect of widening the 
breach between the Administration and the leaders of public 
opinion in Ireland. 

lie was aware that some pc'ople laughed and other people 
raved when the word “ conciliation’* was used in connection 
with the government of Ireland. They were told, not always 
by Englishmen, that it was disloyal ibr Unionists to have any 
eonneclion with Nationalists in Ireland. But what was 
Unionism except a policy of conciliation? Did Unionists 
seriously believe that a Unionist system of government was in 
accordance with the convictions of the majority of the Irish 
people? And if not, how did they justify its legitimate con¬ 
tinuance unless they believed that by conciliating tlieir opponents 
they would win them over and convert them to their own point 
of view? He had been frequently taunted with having used the 
expression that Ireland should be governed according to Irish 
ideas. Nobody had been more astonished than himself at the 
extreme importance that has been attached to that phrase. In 
connection with the government of any other country it would 
have been accepted as a platitude. Why was Ireland alone, 
even under a U nionist system, to be debarred from the applica¬ 
tion of such a very elementary principle ? It was said that 
government according to Irish ideas involved Home Kiilc, He, 
denied that it nccessarilv involved aiivlliinir of the kind. He\ 



thought it implied a conciliatory and not a hostile attitude by 
: the Government towards those who led public opinion in 
, Ireland, and an attempt to enlist their support in favour of the 
policy which the Government might have in view. Here was 
■the great fundamental difficulty which confronted every 
Government in Ireland. No (Tovernnicnt could hope to be 
permanently successful in any country unless it was supported 
by public opinion. In Ireland that supj)orl was loo often 
withdrawn. Ilow then were they going to win over that 
support ? Under a Unionist system he helioved that could only 
i>e done by infinite patience, by infinite tact, and by a constant 
Jendcavour to avoid taking any action that would sap the growth 
of friendly public opinion, lie might be told that such a policy 
; was hopelessly weak. He would reply that, in his opinion, it 
was the only chance that Unionism had, unless they chose to 
; take their stand upon mere government by force. J said frankly 
>, that he was not a Unionist of that kind. If he ciaiid maintain 
the Union .by sympathetic anil conciliatory methods, if he 
. succeeded in bringing home to ilio jicoplc its advantages, if 
was able gradually to develop respect for the law, and to 
establish a feeling of general contonlmcnl, well and gotxl; but 
- If that attempt failed, and local disturbanc(\s anise, and concilia- 
'■'tion alternated with coercion, then he said frankly that he 
would far ratlier consider the possibility of an amendment in the 
; system of government than fall back upon the permanent atli- 
;*tude of force wliich some extreme l^nionists seem to desire, 
i His reason for that was that he believed thoroughly and 
boneslly in the qualities of the Irish race. He believed them 
to be at Ijcari :i loyal |)eople. Apparent disloyalty was 
undoubtedly part of the game in the struggle for national 
«clf-governmenl ; hut tliore was undoubtedly grave disconlcnt 


and a deep-seated dislike to the British government. Might he 
not, therefore, make an appeal to noble Lords on that side* of 
the House to refrain from attacking, from party considerations, 
a policy which, as he understood it, sought to allay that dislike 
by conciliatory methods, and which strove to avoid taking any 
action which would, if persisted in, inevitably turn discontent 
into real disloyalty, and whieli would make it lor ever impossible 
for England to take advantage of and to utilise those great and 
useful qualities with which, as he thought, the Irish people were 
so richly endowed ? 

In Australia Lord Dudley can hj^rdly fail to reap 
the success which he has already achieved in Ireland. 
He and his family form a social unit that will lose no 
time in acclimatising itself to Australian conditions. 
The -Vustralians will find the Dudleys entirely free 
from any of the affectations of pride or “ side ” which 
Colonials often associate with the scions of the British 
aristocracy. They and their family are very sensible, 
genial people, who arc at home everywhere, and who 
have a special liking for outdoor existence and the 
freedom and broad expanse of Colonial life. From 
this country they carry with tliern only good wishes, 
and a cordial desire that when their term of office 
comes to an end they may leave behind them in Aus¬ 
tralia as pleasant memories as those which they have 
left in Ireland. 



Pkotograph by\ | wiUtlock and Sons, Birmingkam. 

Witley Court: Earl Dudley's Beautiful Seat in Worcestershire. 









In Memoriam: Bet^jamin Waugh. 


I T was a curious coincidence that the self-same 
day on which there appeared last month in tliese 
columns, a suggestion that Benjamin Waugh 
should be knighted as a recognition of his services to 
the children of the world should have been the day of 
his death. He has passed beyond the pale of earthly 
honours, and has entered into an inheritance incorrup-' 
tible, that fadeth not away, of which the glory most 
pherished is the limitless capacity for loving service 
without weariness. Tor Benjamin Waugh’s flaming 
soul fretted sore against the restraints of his body. 
His asfriration to do was ever in excess of the 
physical energy of his frail but intensely vitalised 
frame. For many 
months, even 
years at the last, 
he was as a 
wounded knight 
doomed to watch 
with kindly eye, 
but with para¬ 
lysed limbs, the 
fierce current of 
the fight in which 
he longed to 
mingle, but was 
hindered. To 
such a man 
Death is wel¬ 
come, not as a 
Giver of Rest so 
much as the 
Restorer of Life, 
and the grave is 
but the spring¬ 
board from 
which the libe¬ 
rated soul leaps 
corpse - free, re¬ 
turning with re¬ 
juvenated energy 
into the field of 
battle. Gone for 

ever the physical weakness, tlic halting paralysis, the 
crippling sense of limitation due to a body which was 
no longer the effective instrument of the keen and 
ardent soul. To Benjamin Waugh, as to all kindred 
souls. Death was welcome as the messenger that 
summons the captive warrior from the dungeon to 
resume his place in the fighting line. 

For Benjamin Waugh was ever a fighter, and a 
first-class man at that. Not that he was a contentious 
man; far from it He never loved combat for combat’s 
sake. But there dwelt in him a consuming passion of 
pity which gave him no rest night or day, permitting 
no intermission in his campaign against the cruelty 
that, like the abomination that maketh desolate, he 
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found established in that very Holy of Holies, the 
English Home. He had the mother-heart of the 
woman, the inflamed savage wrath of the bear robbed 
of her whelps. The sentiment that Mrs. Browning 
sang in deathless verse in her “ Cry of the Children ” 
Benjamin Waugh made the mainspring of a great 
national association, which has become the incarna¬ 
tion of his spirit, the Tribune of the Children of our 
land. He was “ One of the few that have a right to 
rank with the true makers ”—the re-makers of modern 
England. 

Compared with such a man, how puny seem many 
of those whom the world calls great! Bedizened 

with orders and ‘ 
enthroned in 
.state, they dazzle: 
for a moment the 
idle eye of the 
passer-by. To¬ 
morrow we look ; 
for them, and 
their p! a c e» 
knoweth them: 
no more. But 
when men like* 
Benjamin Waugh ;; 
pass from our 
midst, only then 
do we begin tO ' 
realise some-'| 
thing of the im»i^ 
mensity of their;;| 
work, the fruit-jll 
fulness of theit S 
labour, the thatti|| 
maturgic potencyiijil 
of their inspired i; 
personality. 

At the supreme.! 
\E. II. Mills. crisis when 

was allowed tQ| 
strike a blow fofc;| 
the cause of the | 


The late Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 

A charactui isiic photograph taken in the offices of his Society. 


girlhood of our race — a permission I count asS 
the greatest privilege and glory of my life-^^”* 
Benjatnin Waugh was to me even as jonathari’^i 
to David. His love of me and his care for me ^ 
passed the love of women. He felt the burden of V 
that trying time far more than I did, and one of his : 
minor troubles in those days was the fact that I could 
not share his blazing indignation against the garig of 
our persecutors. When he came to Coldbath Fields : 
and found me shivering in my cell in my livery of' 
crime he nearly broke down. It was not so much 
from his affection for me personally. There was ' 
nothing in me to evoke such floods of tenderness in 
one so much older than myself. I was to him a 
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symbol of the contrast between the treatment of those 
who tried to help the suffering and the* weak and 
. those who did them wrong. 

During those days Benjamin Waugh was as a vol¬ 
cano in full eruption, his words were as burning lava, 
and his denunciations fulminated unceasing. I 
was away from it all, secluded and safe in happy 
Holloway, only hearing nowand then that Mr. Waugh 
was suffering much more for me than 1 ever had 
‘Suffered in my own person. When I remember those 
\ famous days, I feel humiliated and abased at the 
thought of the wealth of love and sym[)athy which, 
like ointment of spikenard most precious, v ;ls lavished 
upon me, all unworthy, by my friends, Benjamin 
Waugh being first. VVhen 1 think of it all after 
a quarter of a century of years, I can only console 
njyself by remembering that if it had not been for the 
“ Maiden 'rributc ” Benjamin Waugh would have had 
to wait for long years for the abolition of that infernal 
system whereby children too young to understand the 
nature of an oath were abandoned by the law to be the 
sport and the prey of the lust and the cruelty of man. 

Mr. Waugh, the tenderest-hearted of all mortal 
men, was by his very passion of compassion for 
children roused into an implacable avenger of those 
who did them wrong. He smote, and smote, and 
smote again at the child torturers of tlie land, and his 
bands never grew weary of smiting until his body suc¬ 
cumbed from sheer nervous overstrain. It was well 
for him that the sense of justice was keen enough to 
make him almost vindictive, otherwise the thought of 
the thousands of brutal parents and baby farmers 
whom he had flung into gaol would have caused him 
many% sleepless night. As it was, the thought of the 
ruffians on the treadmill was as a healing balm for his 
perturbed spirit. He was as inexorable as the law, 
which, as the apostle said, is a schoolmaster to 
bring men to Christ. So Mr. Waugh maintained 
and acted on his belief that there was no way 
to stimulate the dormant or atrophied conscience of 
the child-beater, the child-torturer, and the cliild- 
' killer more efficacious than that of the prison. Yet no 
one hated prison more than lienjamin Waugh. His 
first bugle-blast which summoned the people of Eng¬ 
land to a holy war against the brutalisation and the 
torture of children was entitled The Gaol Cradle, 
and Who Rocks It,'’ a most powerful and heart-stirring 
cry from the depths. But Mr. Waugli always argued 
—and supported his arguments with a vast array of 
incontrovertible facts—that experien^.e proved that 
the sense of obligation to feed children and the sen.se 
>of the duty of abstaining from torturing them was 


healthily quickened into permanent activity by giving 
the evildoers tangible demonstration of the truth 6 f 
the fact that the ways of the transgressors are hard. 
In the name of the suffering child he struck and 
spared not. You must be cruel, he would say, in 
order to be kind. 

Benjamin Waugh was a kind of iron flail with which 
Justice wrought on the threshing-floor of our land. 
He was indefatigable. He was a human sleuth-hound 
and a trainer of sleuth-hounds. He was detective, 
prosecutor, prophet and collector all in one. The 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, which last year had an income of 
over ;ri*67,ooo, and investigated complaints involving 
the protection of 115,000 children, was his crea¬ 
tion. Thousands of others helped. But he was 
the fiery nucleus round which that system grew. 
Every committee of every branch—and there are 
as many as 1,137 branches in the United Kingdom — 
“ whirls impregnate with his central glow.” He set all 
its officers an example of unsparing self-sacrifice, of 
unwearying patience and of scrupulous exactitude 
as to facts. When he got up cases judges 
felt instinctively that a conviction was inevitable. 
High or low, rich or poor, it w^as all the same to 
Benjamin. In his wrath and justice he spared no 
one. Yet it would be a great mistake to think of 
Benjamin Waugh as an avenging angel. He was the 
most human and genial of men. When off the war¬ 
path there was no jollier comrade, nor one whose 
humour was more delightful. He had lived much, 
and had seen life from many points of view. He 
was quaint, original, with great store of anecdote and 
an endless stream of humorous stories. His laugh 
was as infectious as liis fury, and both were good. 
He had a marvellous gift of v ivid portraiture, of making 
a scene live before the eye until it was dimmed with 
tears, and then, being by nature intensely practical, 
he would follow up the effect of his story by a 
stirring appeal which translated emotion into action 
by making apathy or inaction appear even more 
criminal than active wrongdoing. He was as a flame 
of fire kindling the hearts of men and women in all 
parts of the land. 

And now ? It is written in the Gospel: “ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones, for 
1 say unto you that in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of My Father which is in heaven.” 
It seemed to me that Benjamin Waugh was one of 
those angels sent to earth for over three score years 
and ten, and then, having done his work here, he has 
resumed his old place. 



Interviews on Topics of'the Month. 

93—CLUBS, “PUBS,” AND BREWERS: AND THE L.L.R.L. 


Mr. Wheatley, our Helper at Hexham, wrote to 
me last month criticising the strategy of the Govern¬ 
ment in attempting to deal with the Drink Question. 
‘‘ If I had been Home Secretary,” he said, “ .1 should 
have brought in this year a drastic measure for deal¬ 
ing with the Clubs. It would have received the 
enthusiastic support of the publicans, and when it was 
safely on the statute-book, next year I would have 
brought in a drastic measure dealing with the ‘ Pubs.' 
The Clubs, in revenge for the way in which they had 
been treated, would rally round the Government in 
order to punish the ‘ Pubs,' and by this simple method 
of dealing with the question in sections I would have 
settled the matter.” 

Divide et impera is a good maxim which apparently 
has escaped the attention of Mr. Asejuith. His 
Licensing Bill is a good bold frontal attack of the 
old style upon both “ Pubs” and Clubs, with the 
result that both threatened fronts are combining to 
defeat the Bill. It is past praying for any change of 
tactics on the part of the Government, which stands 
committed to deal with both questions in one Bill. 

Mr. R. Hippisley Cox, Hon. Secretary of the 
Licensing Reform League, called in at Mowbray 
House to express his conviction that the Government 
would find it utterly impossible to carry this Licensing 
Bill, or any Licensing Bill, until it condescended to 
act upon the principle of Divide ct inipcra. But the 
division which Mr. Cox hoped to bring about was 
not between the “ Pubs ” and Clubs, but between the 
“ Pubs ” and Brewers. 

“ At present,” he said, ‘‘ the Bill combines in one 
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A Timely Intervention. 

The AKCHtiisHor: “ There cati be no doubt about what my duty is ? 

1 must take a hand in this fight.** 

A; a sped d meeting of the Central Committee of the Church of England 
Temperance Society (C.K.T.S.) held on Tuesday with the Archbishop of 
CantCTbury presiding, a resolution was passed approving of tlie Govern* 
inent's Licensing Bill. 


unbroken phalanx of opposition the three classes 
whom any temperance legislation must affect. The 
interests of any of these three classes are not by any 
means identical. They are, indeed, even antagonistic, 
and the true strategy of any temperance reformer 
ought to be to disarm the opposition of one or more 
of the confederates, and secure their assistance in' 
pressing home the attack upon the others.” 

“ And with whom,” I said, “ do you recommend 

that the Government should make terms-” 

“-with the strongest, and attack the weakest.” 

“ And who do you say are the strongest ? ” 

“ Unquestionably the pul)licans. Make friends with 
the publicans and ‘ go for' the brewers.” 

“ H'm ! ” said 1 . “ Do you think it is possible to 

square the publicans ? ” 

“Not only possible,” said he, “but easy. I am 
afraid you do not quite appreciate the true inwardness 
of the situation. You think the publicans are heart 
and soul with the brewers. They are no such thing. 
The publicans are at present extremely discontented. 
They are practically an enslaved class. The brewers, 
during the last few years, have subjugated them* 
Twenty years ago England was dotted all over with^ 
public-houses which were conducted by free men, | 
each having a freehold in his own premises, with a | 
tolerable certainty of having his licence renewed as I 
long as be behaved himself. That is no longer thei| 
case. The freehold publican has been eliminated and.jS 
enslaved. The great brewers have exterminated:;^ 
eighty-five per cent, of the free publicans. In place 
of this sturdy race of free men, you have, in eighty-five 
out of every hundred public-houses, a mere serf of th6?j 
brewer, who can be turned out at a month’s notice, 
and who dare not call his soul his own.” :! 

“ 1 see your point,” 1 said. “ "i'he Great Crusade : 
should be for the restoration of the Liberty of thei;:! 
Publican, and the Crusaders will march to battle withf^ 
the cry : ‘ Down with the Tied-Houses.’ ” ^ 5 

“ Precisely,” said Mr. Cox. “ The tied-house,J 
system is a comparatively modern innovation. It-:; 

represents a usurpation which ought never to hav^ 
been permitted, and the destruction of which is thef: 
first step to any efTective dealing wuth the drinkj 

question.” ! 

“ Will you explain to me briefly exactly what the J 
tied-house system is?” / 

“The tied-house system is a violation of the 
firsit principle of our licensing system, which recog- J 
nises no other person than the holder of the licence. 
The theory of our licensing system is that the 
licensing magistrates carefully select the individuals 
who can best be trusted to hold the responsible 
position of dispenser ^of alcoholic beverages to the 
general public. Having chosen this individual, they 
give him a licence fen: twelve months, and during those 
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:^welve months he is responsible to them, and to them 
|alone. It is his duty to cater to the best of his 
lltbility to the community in the midst of which his 
fipublic-house is situated, and so long as he does that 
Ijduty faithfully he is safe for at least twelve months, 
a good presumption that his licence will be 
Kitenewed. The ticd-house system consists in the 
^creation of an authority not recognised by the law, 
pwhich, while preserving the semblance of an in- 
l^pendent publican* licensed by the magistrates, 
mti reality converts him into the agent of the brewer. 
:i^ltistead of having twelve months certain, with a 
^prospect of renewal, the occupant of the lied-house 
^;|ias to give the landlord a signed blank transfer 
his licence, and may be sent about his business at 
month’s notice. Instead of being free to fulfil his 
l/^duty of supplying the best liquors to the public that 
tllie can find in the open market, he is compelle^^ to 
lldeal solely in the beer brewed by his master, and that 
flit a price w^hich is 6o per cent, ir advance of the 
l^price at which he could buy it if he were alloweu to go 
^^to the open market.” 
f “ How do you make that out ? ” 1 asked. 

& “ Very simply. The free publican can buy beei 
a barrel, and get a discount on it. The serJ 
publican has to pay 36s. a barrel for beer, and he is 
Vpnly allowed to purchase it from his o'^ ..ndlord. 
?Now, there are 33 million barrels (^f bc" soM 
^'annually in the public-houses 01 Engl’ d and Wales, 
Jand as 85 per cent, of these houses are tied-houses, 
therefore, if w^e take the average additional cost of 
beer to the serf-tenant at only j os. a barrel, will 
be seen that the system enables the brewers to 
Pliinake an illegitimate profit of some 15^000,000 a 
year. If the additional profit on sphits is taken as 
one-third of that on beer, their total profits from 
the tied-hou.se system amount to something like 
g^2o,ooo,ooo. And if the Umant objects to pay the 
m .^exorbitant jjrice demanded by his brewer landlord, 
^ vor does nol*sell as much as the brewer thinks he 
bought to sell, or if he ventures to forget that he is 
serf and acts as a free citizen—out he goes ! Do 
lyou think that Englishmen relish that status? I 
>^assure you that the publicans w^ould rally enthu- 
i^siastically to any Government which ventured to 
^Ideclare war on the tied-house system, and promised 
lithem the restoration of their ancient liberties.” 
i “I see,” said I. “Just in the same way that the 
l^ulgarians rose to welcome the Russians when they 
rinvaded Turkey, so the publicans would w'clcome 
:^tbe Liberal Party if it would break the chains of 
IJhe brewers.” 

‘ ■“ Precisely,” said Mr. Cox. “ That is what ought 

P;|d be done. We drafted a Bill when the Licensing 
:&estion was up before, w^hich would have done all 
Ipt was wanted. That Bill ought to be re-introduced 
||bvv. ^ It was backed by several members of Parlia- 
ge^ 'and was very heartily welcomed by Sir Henry 
.pbelbBannerinan. ” 

R^bat are the provisions of that Bill ? ” 


“They are very simple. The Bill applies to all 
licences other than grocers’ licences. It stipulates 
that no licence shall be granted to any i)erson unless 
he can satisfy the licensing authority th‘U he is pos¬ 
sessed of a tenancy of his premises for at least the 
period to which the licence relates. J' makes it an 
offence against the law for tlvc holder of any licence 
for the sale of mtoxicating liquors to bound by any 
other conditions than those laid dowui by the magis¬ 
trates in granting the licence. Ii such a Bill were 
pas.sed every publican would be free .j btiy beer 
where he pleased, and pay no mor^ than the market 
pri^'c.” 

“But,” said 1 , “this is practically doing for the 
pu’ “ :ans .vhat the Irish Land p 'opos(^d to do for 
lh^. ish ten* s ” 

“ Well,” said M- Cox. “ my position" .s *^hat while 
the Irish landlord.s’ ntles to the lar ’ dated back for 
generations, the brewing tyranny has been created 
wdthin the last quarter of a centur^ it a danger 
to the State, and it ouglu to be destroyed." 

“ But,” said L “ if he publicans arc, a ; you ay, 
practically <-he seria of their brew^ers, tlie/c i.s not a 
man of *'hem w’^o wull dare back you up in a cru-sacle 
again.-it tied-houses.” 

“ I admit,” he replied, “ that to all appe'^rant * the 
publican w'iU continue to fight for the usurjjcr, but 
wlien it comes to the ballot-t)Ox he will vote against 
him. I speak from experience. I stood as candi ^ate 
for Chatham some years ago. I summoned all the 
publicans to listen to rny programme. They endorsed 
it e^^thusiastically. 'Vht brewers gca wind of what I 
was about, 'fhey .summoned the publicans to another 
meeting. There was a brewer in the chair, a brewer 
sat at the table, two brewers stood at the door, and a 
vigilant eye was kept on the serfs in the hall. The 
resuh was that they condemned my candidature with 
the '.ame unanimity with which they had previously 
approved it. But I have reason to believe that when 
the day of election came the publicans voted for me 
almost to a man. I expected to have been beaten 
by 1,500 ; I reduced an adverse majority by a thou¬ 
sand, and consider that it was the support of the 
publicans, given to me in the ballot-box, although 
con.scientiously denied to me at public meetings, 
which I have to thank for having achieved that 
result.” 

“ But,” said I, “ the brewers will fight like all the 
furies of the nethermost pit-” 

“ Let them,” he said j “ they cannot fight harder 
than they are doing now. The difference is that at 
present you have made them a gift of all the .publi¬ 
cans, who, if they had been rightly handled, would 
have been delighted to have won back their liberty.” 

“ I tell you," said Mr. Cox, in conclusion, “ that is 
the only thing you can do. You are not strong 
enough to fight ‘Pubs,’ Clubs and Brewers combined. 
If you concentrate upon the Brewers you may suc¬ 
ceed ; otherwise it is all up with the Bill, and possibly 
with the Government.” 






94—A REPERTOIRE THEATRE: MR. DESMOND RALEIGH. 


'fHK ncwsjjaper.s have been busy discussing the 
erection a Shakespeare Memorial in London, ^i'he 
project w. h recommends itself to the Committee is 
that oi i.,.cctuig a monumental pile in honour of 
ShakesTjearc **t Portland Place, an existing statue of a 
mere Royalty being provided with quaiters elsewhere. 
To erect us .xio. ment, to be execute'by some 
sculptor aL present unknown. ^'200,000 is asked P r 
from the Britis* public, aiiv. tl Chronicle has 

publishea many col ans of coiiimuiiicatiou.^ from iP 
and sundry expressing their approval r disap^rov. ’ 
of the scheme One set of ci-.^cs "^na. .. on 

true mcFi^o'al of Shakespeare. .. ‘i.^nu^>al '’‘heat 
for which, the advocates of the monument declare 
money will bt bithcemlng. ^j2oo,c ' 
an imposifig monument, Viut ” gc. vc.y 
towards creating a theatre wo. o be ^egarc a 
Shakespeare M emorial. 

'I'he wordy warfare is still ,oi.j> on, and ^ le u 
was m ’.ts height 1 saw Mr, Ralei^ wi,o wp‘ formerly 
nianag. r of the Moody-Manners Fnglis' (qic? o.ii- 
paiiy, anu ’S now hiinseif a London nanager. .t 
was in high spirits. 

I thiiiK,” saiu ! , “the Repertoire I is 'O 

last in siglu,” 

“ Indeed,” saiu I; “I ui'-ught that wul . de 
pari - of Vedrenne and Barker to th* iu"‘'‘ed Stat 
we ...*d t xn ‘he only Kv.pe re 'rheacre it.p|)ed in 
the buo.’ 

“ Yes,’ said Mr. Raleigh, Mr. Barker has gor ‘ 
away, possibly not lo return, and somethin^ mus^ he 
done to supply I^ondon witii a Repertoire 1 heatr<..— 
a theatre which will be run not with a sou* eye f 
dividends, bin wid^ the object of pre.scntln^ the pulilit 
with the best plays. I w'ould not cordne it tc 
Shakespeare; I would see that the best plays in the 
dramatic literature of the world were represented on 
its stage.” 

“ Then would you confine yourself to classical 
plays ? ” 

“Not at all; I would take the best new plays 
I could get.” 

“ Yes, but your best authors will not write for a 
Re'pertoire 'Fheatre. They stand to make a profit 
on a long run, and whatever else a Repertoire 
Theatre does, it is death to long runs.” 

“ You are quite right,” replied Mr. Raleigh. 


“ But I have thought out a plan by which we Can 
solve the difficulty. The Repertoire Theatre would 
stage a new play, but under no circumstances 
whatever would it run that play longer than seven 
weeks. But if the play caught on, and had every 
prospect of commanding a long run, we should 
lease another theatre, and at the end of the seven 
weeks transfer the play, with or without a new cast, 
to the leased theatre, where it could be played for 
' thoiLsand nights if the public desired it. In this 
' if we had luck, and brought out a succession 
lays that h.4.d runs in them, we should hatefi 
out from the Repertoire Theatre, as a hen hatches 
diicks’ eggs, a number of theatres of the ordinary 
dnd ^ Ach would take up our plays and go on 
pla>..ig ’.cm.” ^ ^ 

An ingei^.ous scheme,” said I. “ Do you think 
i s p^ ;ible to carry it out ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Raleigh ; “ 1 know' one nobleman 
who w\as very anxious to try tlie experiment. I calcu¬ 
late that if w^c had a guarantee fund of forty or fifty 
thoiis. -u nounds, we should be justified in taking a 
L : and making the experiment. We could get 
o*' degrees first-class company. We would put thi 
‘ iiar^einent in the hands of an autocrat with an 
auvisoi ''.ornmitce** We would run fnatinees for 
hf .dren 'h^ . would liring in a certain income 
i Si" V)hn Hare calculates that only 

one . c r pi»-duced in London achieve^ 

cess. An unsuccessful play which does not draw 
^,s,ase jss of six to ight thousand pounds, but 
the v...e successf play will wipe off the loss on the 
L.iree . uccessful dramas, and leave a profit on tfeig 
other side.” 

“ What can I do ‘ > you to attain so desirably 
an end ? ” 

“1 wish yoi suia get me two or three persons 
join f no' ’eman of whum I have spoken to raise I 
guarantee so as to start at once. I believe th^ 
if it is not started on these lines, some of the mefi 
wdio are in the theatrical business solely for what il 
will bring will start a repertoire theatre on their owifi 
account. Now' London can hardly run two rt^pertoiri 
theatres, seeing that it has hitherto not succeeded ir 
running one, and if the scheme is not taken up pc 
public and artistic grounds it w'ill be degraded into i 
new form of commercialism.” 


9S.-A NEW MEMORY-MAN. 


I RECEIVED the Other day a visit from Mr. Zancig, 
who, after having made a brilliantly successful tour 
with his thought-reading wife, has come back to 
London to rest for a little. He told me that he had 
been offered another twenty-six weeks’ engagement 
by the same manager who was running him last year. 

“ Talking of mental power,” said Mr. Zancig, “ I 


came across a young man the other daj’ who has | 
most phenomenal memory. He is going to have 4 
‘ turn ’ at a Birmingham music-hall next month. Yoc 
really ought to see him. He seems to remembei 
everything and never to forget anything.” 

“ Send him along,” said I. So in due time thk 
phenomenon, Mr. Laston by name, appeared. 



He told me 
intended to 


he was born in Brixton. He had 
go into the Army; but an attack of 


Ivfheumatic fever incapacitated him for a commission. 
IjNine months ago he saw a performance of a 
V popular Memory-man at a Dublin music-hall. He 
admired the performance very much, and decided to 
try whether he could not emulate it. He got Haydn’s 
fe « Dictionary of Dates,” and set to work to commit to 
■^ 'memory the dates of the most important events in 
i the world’s history. ' He found the task extremely 
^'^interesting, and in a short time he attained such pro- 
v:,jficiency that he submitted himself to tests, the results 
jfdf which were very encouraging. To make a long 
‘fstory short, he finds himself now so thoroughly 
^ equipped with datal knowledge that he will stand up 
fr'on the music-hall stage and challenge anybody to ask 
^;him the date of any important event in the world’s 
I history, and will directly answer the question correctly. 

Now it so happened that at the time when Mr. 
■; Laston was visiting our office, a Mr. Morris was 
■there upon a very different errand. Mr. Morris is 
^'bringing out a charted atlas of Modern History. In 
a series of charts, printed in colour, he presents the 
^ leading events in the history of tlie world, from the 
' beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. In his system, every year has a 
column running perpjendicularly from the top to the 
bottom of a page, while crossing it at a right angle 
i'are coloured bands, each of which is devoted to a 
country or to a subject. For instance, England, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, the Colonies and India, and other 
countries have each bands of different colours, in 
tsrhich are printed, in the column of the year in which 
they occur, the most notable events of that year. 

- This atlas is published at los. 6d., and Mr. Morris 
. was on a visit to my manager to arrange for its sale 
^through our publishing house. 

Fortune having thus bv an odd coincidence 
brought the two “datal” men into my office at the 
^ same time, I introduced Mr. Morris to Mr. I.aston, 
,v;and taking up Mr. Morris’s atlas, I turned over 
ythe Images at random and asked Mr. Laston, the 
/ Memory-Man, when this, that, and the other hap- 
His replies were prompt, and almost 


"invariably accurate. 

Turning to the column of battles in the index, I 
^esaid, “ Shall 1 try you in battles ? 

“I know the dates of 1,400 battles,” he replied. 

'k,. So I started under “ A ” with Abou Klea, Aboukir, 
SAcre, Alexandria, etc., and Mr. Laston rattled off 
dates with astonishing accuracy until we came to 
Jithe battle of Ancrum Moor, which he got wrong. 
Anyone might be forgiven for forgetting the battle of 
Ancrurn Moor, even if his ancestor had fought in it. 
^k) it went on, subject after subject taken at random 
ipeross the centuricS; and “ Memora ” reeled off date 
pwer date as if he were reading the book, only some- 
WneS he gave more pa. liculars than were given in the 

! said| “What put you up to the idea of doing this?” 


“ Because,” said he, “after witnessing other memory 
performances, I asked for the dates of four very 
simple things, and out of these four simple questions 
he got three wrong. So 1 thought 1 could do better, 
and now,” he said, “ I think I have gol about 40,000 
dates in my head.” 

“ Supposing,” I said, “ 1 mention the name of any 
year, can you say what happened in it ? ” 

“ Not always,” he said. “ For instance, I can tell 
you the name of any horse that has won any one of 
the forty principal races since they started, and if you 
will mention any year I will tell you what horse won 
the Derby in that year; but I could not place the 
horses in all the forty races in that year.” 

“ I'hen you go in for sporting as well ? ” 

“ Yes, I can tell you the dates of all the more 
imjjortant football matches that have taken place. 
As a rule, if you give me a hundred dates in half- 
an-hour, they w-ill be indelibly fixed in my 
memory, and I will be able to recall them at any 
time in any circumstances at a moment’s notice. 
J will give you the birth-dale and death-date of all 
the more important musicians and authors that 
have ever lived in the world.” 

“ Do you write them out ? ” 

“ No,” he said. “ 1 go over them occasionally to 
refresh my nKimory, but 1 carry them all in my head.” 

“ What a marvellous head ! I would like to be 
inoculated if it were possible. You would be a 
mighty convenient man to have in an editorial 
sanctum. Your head ought to be submitted to a 
phrenological examination.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Laston, “I am told that one 
memory man has sold his head, to be delivered after 
his death, for a large sum, c:ash down, and I am open 
to sell mine on the same terms.” 

“ (sood ! ” 1 said. “ Excellent! Are you open to 
a bargain if I can get a purchaser ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said. So I will close this interview by 
stating that I am open to offers from ;^i,ooo upwards 
for “ Memora’s ” head. 


The “Atlas of Modern Hritish History’’ nferred to in 
this article conlains a number of charted maps desig;ned 
by Mr. G. C. Pringle, M.A., and publisli(.‘d under the 
joint editorship of Mr. Pringlt and Mr. II. R. Morris. The 
atlas is published in London at the Review 01- Reviews 
office, price I os. 6d. The idea is a calendar extending over 
long periods of time, instead of a single year as in the ordinary 
calendar, using as the sub-division a year instead of a single 
day. In order to show contemporaneous t-vents, the matter is 
arranged in categories in horizontal coloured liands to show 
events in Parliament, literature, science, elc. As a peful book 
of reference for the library, furnished as it is with a com¬ 
plete index, it is likely to prove invaluable. For example, 
turning to the year 1608 one sees, “ CHiainplain founds 
Quebec." Six years earlier Shakespeare produced “ llanilet ” 
and “Julius Caesar," and three years later the authorised 
version of the Bible is produced. Tracing the Colonial column 
into the next century one sees at a glance the stirring events 
happening in Canada in the fifties, followed some sixteen years 
later by the American War of Independence. But the history 
map shows all these happenings and many more as vividly and 
clearly as a picture. 



Current History in Caricature. 



‘‘O wad some power the gfiftie rie us, 

To see our^iels as ithers see us.” —Burns. 

“Kings in ("aricature” is the 
title of an interesting interview with ^ 
Moloch, the famous French cari- 
caturist, which appears in the Girrs 
Rtuihn for April. Moloch is a fierce 
Republican, who was imprisoned 
for a month in 3872 because he 
caricatured several members of 
the then Government. 1 repro¬ 
duce, slightly reduced, his carica¬ 
tures of three European sovereigns. 

The cartoonists abroad seem to 
have been particularly busy this 
month with the Kaiser’s letter to 
1 .ord Tweedniontli, and those at 
hgme witli Mr. Asquith’s Licensing 
Bill. 


The Tsar of Russia. 

A clever caricatme of the Fraiico-Rusiiiuii 
Alliance. 






Edward the Peace-Maker. 



H \\tttuitisfer Gazette^ 


Under One Flag:. 


The King: of Spain and his 
Infant Son. 


Dr. CuirTOitiJ: “This is quite a new sensation to find nn-sdf following a Bishop: but it*s a 
pleasant one—on this occa.sion.” 

“ There arc few people who can render the temperance cause more .’.i; 
effective service at present than the Bishop of London. No Free Churchman:v,; 
will grudge him precedence in the movement. Let him put himself lx>ldly at r! 
the head of the Christian social forces of the metropolis in this struggle, and V 
nobody will contest his right to leadership.— Rev. C. Sylvester Horne in the ( 
British Con^regatioficdist^ J. 
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lf estmtnstrr Gazette. 1 

No Lack uf Opportunities. 

Anxious Snquikkk: *' I^ook 'ere, ^'i^.s^lL■l■ Asliquisli ! If you pasli your 
confishcat’ry I.i’sliensiii); Jlill, where’ll 1 be able :il the euil of fourteen 
yearsli to jiel iie^liess’ry 'freshinciit to make iiivshrlf coiiifor’ble ? ” 

Mk. Asquith: “It strikes me that you’ll still be able to };et as com. 
fortublc as is f^ood foi you. 'I'licre will still be at least 64,uo(:i places avail¬ 
able, and there will be bume thousands of openings for you in London 


'i^asguipw. j 

IJ uiin. 

1 : The 

Kaiser’s Letter. 

ISHAUU Of IJiSMAKCK : V'e: 

1 ;inni!ic:r iiidisiT- iiijii ! When will you learn 


be ciri;ujiispccl'/ " 



‘^1 

itiKiltl 





P'^de Paris,^ 

^ > A New Couplet on Alsace. 

: •• We will talk boldly about it, and give it up for ever.'' 
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Pjy permission of tJie Proprietors of “ Ptinch,*^\ 

Called to Heel 

Gay Young Raijjcal Dog (to Socialist charmer) : “ Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid ? ” 

Squire Whiteley (his guardian/: “I don't know—or care—where 
shfts going to; but ^w’re coming home with ine, luy boy—and IMI talk to 
you like a father." 
















































Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 

It looks as thoug;h there wuulti bo t wo Will;—or nic»re. 


The 


[onible old lady of Prinling House Sqimre would Iik»i to answer the 
Kaiser’s letter with cannon balls. 

































































Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE LICENSING QUESTION. 

The Brewers’ Point of View. 

Mr. Gretton, M.P., states the case for the 
iwers against the Licensing Bill in the Fortnightly 
in an article which may be accepted as a 
sonyenient summary pf the worst that can be said 
Igainst the Government measure. He begins pro- 
iferly enough by stating the grounds on which they 
ijaim that there is a property value in licences :— 

? It is said that licences are annual, and ihat Lhercfv/re it is no 
ii^dship to refuse to continue them, or for the State to resume 
if itself that which it only grants for one year. The Stale has 
taken this view. It taxes licences for dealii and succession 
Wtics as permanent properly, though subject to restriction and 
Buble forfeiture for ofi'cnces against the law. J Jcences, too, 

5 &sses.sed and rated as permanent property by every local 
^thority in the kingdom. In the numberless cases where 
ttences have been acquired with other property for public 
mprovements, or for rearr.angements of property, they have 
pivariably been valued and paid for as permanent property, and 
be Law Courts have carefully preserved the rights of reversion 
Hd remainder in a licence duly granted, and they have enforced 
iiliavy damages for the loss of a licence in cases w'hcre a licence 
ras included in a tenancy. 

To treat those licences as if they could be justly 
Confiscated is, in Mr. Gretton’s eyes, confiscation pure 
tnd simple:— 

On a time-limit of fourteen years, even tlie debenture-holders 
irould not get all their interest, and on a time-limit of twenty- 
ifie years the preference shareholders would n^ccive ihree- 
uarters only of the dividend dislribiilcd during the past year, 
nd the ordinary shareholders would receive nolliing. Liven on 
twenty-one years’ time-limit the debenture intcrcsl of these 
ifteen companies would be barely .secured, the preference sharc- 
iplders would be deprived of part of I heir dividends, and the 
irdinary shareholders w’ould find their property worthless. All 
Oggestions made for an extension of the limc-liinil are illusory, 
hd amount merely to proposals for prolonging tlic death 
jgony. 

■ Altogether, the total valuation of thi'licensed ]iroperly in Eng- 
and and Wales, apart from the frefrludd in land joid liricks and 
hortar, cannot be less than ;^i7o,ooo,ocx). Lach licence uiain- 
dlins at least five persons—this is a low com])utation. 'I'he 
uppression of 32,CX)0 licences means depriving 160,000 p(‘rsons 
if their livelihood in fourteen years. If the Bill is to lead, as it 
B intended, to the reduced consumption of alcoholic liquors, it 
nusl result in a snbslaniial diminution in the numlicrs of the 
N 30,000 persons depending upon direct employment by Virewerif^s, 
Ustillerics, maltsters, and others directly conmreted with the 
ICensed trade, and the 1,300,000 more w ho depend upon indirect 
S^tmloyment, Moreover, a diniinution in the trade will involve 
^auction in the revenue of thirty-eight and a half millions 
which it now contributes to the national exchc- 
|Ucr in the form of Excise duties. 

Eldckivood has no word .save of absolute condemna- 
^On for the licensing Bill : “The issue.raised is one 
life or death to a powerful and well-organised 
pide, one of absolute spoliation, whicb involves the 
■'iiin of thousands, and destroys an industry which 
Witributes thirty-eight iifillions a year to the national 
{(^chequer.” 

Publicans! 

' ;in A. Pratt discusses the Licen.sing Bill in 
[oith Cmtury under the title of “Sobriety 


by Act of Parliament.” He does not like the 
provisions of the Bill, and does not believe that they 
will promote temperance. His great idea is that 
the temperance people should co-operate with the 
publicans, recognise the licensed houses as a national 
institution, and seek its improvement, rather than its ^ 
destruction. He thinks there has been far too great 
a disposition to make a scapegoat of the publican, 
and advocates more rational methods of dealing with 
drunkards, rather than any increase of severity in 
dealing with the publicans. 

A Licensing Administrator’s Vjkvv. 

A Licensing Administrator, writing in the Albany 
Rtineiv^ says :— 

The Bill may rightly be welcomed as a skilfully conceived 
and carefully worked out attempt if) tleal with a coiiiplicalcd 
and difficult subject on brmJ and statesmanlike lines. It b 
conceived in a sj)irit of gnMtcr liberality to the publican thaik 
was Mr. Balfour’s measure of 1904, .and, in its dealings with 
the brewer and the investor, it seeks to do justice to the State 
without inflicting any undue hardship on the intlividual. 

7,000,000 OF Possible Taxes, 

The World's IVorh say.s that the brewers and 
publicans are* absurdly undertaxed : • 


cover 

The best articles on the Licensing Kill in the April 
magazines are those published in the Socialist RroieiiK 
^'here are four of them—the first by Mr. Leif Jones, 
who is heart and soul for the Bill, and thinks the 
Opposition is alrno.st exclusively confined to those 
who have a pecuniary interest in the trade. 

For O)LLECJ'1 vtsajton. 

Mr. E. R. Pease groans bitterly over what he con¬ 
siders to be the evidence supplied by the Bill that 
Cabinet Ministers may be expected to be about ten 
years behind the best ideas of the generation for 
which they legislate. The modern temperance policy 
is that in which the community—either by trust, or 
company, or municipality—takes the sale of drink 
into its own hands. Mr. Pease is against oppressive 
legislation. 

Mr. Joseph Rowntree approves of the Bill. He 
thinks that it is bold and statesmanlike, and appeals 
to the forces of Socialism to arouse for the Bill a great 
wave of popular support. 

A Socialist View. 

The most remarkable article is Mr. Philip 
Snowden’s. He, although a good Socialist, has never 
advocated a time limit. But if individualists are 
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determined to abolish private monopoly by a time 
limit without monetary compensation, he sees no 
reason why, as a Socialist, he should oppose this con¬ 
venient precedent. The chief weakness in the Bill, 
he thinks, is that it proposes nothing at all useful in 
respect of clubs. On the whole, says Mr. Snow¬ 
den, the Bi]l is better than might have been 
expected. On the whole it is one Socialists may 
^ welcome, not so much for what it will do immediately 
as for the future possibilities it opens up. But Mr. 
Snowden indulges in no sanguine expectations as to 
much good resulting to temperance from the reduc¬ 
tion of the number of public-houses. He quotes from 
the Licensing Statistics of 1906 the remarkable fact 
that Accrington, which has one licence to 347 of the 
population, has one conviction for drunkenness for 
300, whereas Nelson, a neighbouring town which has 
only one licence to 1,025 of the population, has one 
conviction for 162. So that Accrington, w^ith three 
times the number of licences to population, 
had only one-half the number of convi(‘tions for 
drunkenness per head. Therefore, he says that 
neither in Now Zealand nor Canada nor in the United 
States has a policy of repression lessened the total 
consumption of drink. In Canada reijressive legis¬ 
lation has resulted in an increased consumption of 
wine, beer, and spirits per head, varying from 10 per 
cent, in the case of wdne to 60 per cent, in the case 
of beer. In New Zealand the convictions for 
drunkenness have risen in five years from 8*26 per 
* 1,000 to 11*32. In the United States prohil)ition 
has been rapidly gaining ground, but the drink 
bill has gone up 25 per cent, in the last fifteen 
years. _ 


MR. DOOLEY ON THE TEMPERANCE WAVE. 

Mr. Dooley, saloon keeper and philosopher of 
Chicago, has been discoursing in his own inimitable 
fashion upon the Temperance Wave to his friend, 
Mr. Hennessy, in the Amcricafi Afagazine for 
April :— 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “ I see that the prohy-bitionists 
are gettin’ a sthranglc hold on me old friend an' bosom com- 
panion, King Alcohol, now more gin’rally known as ih’ Demon 
Rum. An' where d’ye think they're sthrongest ? Yc'll niver 
believe it, but it’s down South. Yes, sir, in ih’ sunny South¬ 
land, that 1 wanst thought' was sunny partly i.>ec:iuse iv th' 
efforts iv Nature; an' partly because iv th’ effects iv booze, *tis as 
hard to get a dhrink now as it wanst was not to get wan. All 
me idees are upset. I was all wrong, d’ye mind. Th’ South 
that used to be thirsty has gone dhry. Old King Alcoliol is 
dethroned dow'n South. He ain't put out altogether, mind ye. 
He's like th’ Jook iv Orleens in Paris. Some iv th* old fam’lies 
receive him quietly in their liomes an’ bow lower to him than 
they iver did whin lie was on ih* throne. But he’s lost most 
iv his- authorities. Thousands that wanst fell on their noses 
rbefure him now refuse to recognise him in public." 

The wave, he thinks, is advancing northwards. He 
feels it already in Chicago:— 

IMl tell ye a secret iv th’ thrade. I’d rather have th* Father 
Macebew Society behind me thin th’ entire saloon vote. 

It finds him indifferent:— 
w^dden't mind if prohybitioii did break through. In his 


heart th’ thruest prohybitionist is a saloon-keeper. Betther th: 
annywan else he knows that what’s his meat is everybody else 
pizen. Havin’ long assocyated with th' dhrinkin' classes, I tbir 
less iv thim more an’ more ivry year. Th’ dhrink makes thi 
too fond iv themsilves. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is summed u 
in a nutshell. Mr. Dooley says :— 

“ Faith, if anny prohybitionist thinks 'tis pleasant presidi 
t)ver this here Palace iv Rum he's welcome to ih' job. If 1 w 
till insanity expert, instead iv bein' ^11 th* level as I am, I 
commit half me patients to an asylum.” 

“But can ye iver enforce prohybition ? ” asked Mr. Henness 

“ Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “ Father Kelly says th* be 
they've done so far is to make dhrink wrong to take, hard 
gel, an' turr’ble bad whin ye get it.” 

PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

“ Cat.ciias,” in the Fortnightly Review^ is a vefi 
able Cassandra. He predicts that the Cabinet 
somewhat in the position of Noah upon the fir 
intimation of the advisability of building an ai 
What Liberalism is clearly confronted with is nothii 
less than remorseless ruin. He asks the questior 
Are we to recognise the possibility of a Radic 
(Itbade under Mr. Asquith's leadership worse ths 
the ruin of 1886, the crash of 1895, the collapse: 
1900? He recognises the abilities of Mr. Asquit 
but he says that he has never shown the least hi 
of capacity for command, or the emotional 
imaginative forces which are the dynamic agent ^ 
politics. He thinks he has one chance left, and th 
is by repudiating his declaration in favour of nc 
contributory Old Age Pensions. If he were to 
pernicious consistency to the winds and bring in 
contributory scheme, it would be a brilliant and 
moderate move. Unionists could not denou 
a contributory scheme, and Mr. Asquith's cou 
and common-sense would be extolled throughout: 
length and breadth of the land :— 

Liberalism has again failed in its struggle with the Peers, I 
this is the great misfortune looming behind all others, 
self-confidence of the unparalleled majority is destroyed becsil 
the Peers have hopelessly beaten it. Its members cannot i 
by any means upon the support of the country in their qu 
with the hereditary chamber. Even the Labour members ha 
no eager desire to face their constituents again. The Educ 
Bill as it stands might be flung out and no dog would 
The Peers rejected Mr. Birrell’s measure with impunity, 
might destroy Mr. McKenna's proposals without raising a rig 
of serious agitation. Unionists would be far more exultant T 
at the moment of Mr. Birrell’s failure ; the Nationalists ^ 
be mute ; the Socialists would make academic comments 
favour of the secularist solution, but there would not be a rip 
of indignation upon the surface of public sentiment, 
position means moral bankruptcy. It means a state of thu 
that will fill the constituencies more and more with the ridic 
that destroys. It means the ignominious and fatal collapse 
Liberal pride and power. 

Sir Lepel Griffin is much exercised in mi 
over the great need India has of preference. ] 
writes on the subject in the Financial Review 
Reviews for April, and discourses on the propoq 
abolition of the Indian Cotton Duties in the Asia 
Quarterly Review. 
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* THE PROHIBITION CYCLONE IN AMERICA. 

fi; An Amazing Record. 

i. Mr. F. C. Iglkhart contributes to the April num¬ 
ber of the y 4 /;/mV^A/ Rnicw of Reroieuts an amazing 
. record of the Prohibitionist movement which has 
swept like a cyclone over the United Slates:— 

WHA'r HAS HKI’.N ACCOM I'Ll S HKD. 

In two-thircls of all tlir territory of iho United Stales the 
^ v^aloon has been abolished l)y law. Forty years aj;o there were 
SiSOOfOOO people living in terriiory where the sale of liquor was 
prohibited. Now there are 36,000,000 people under prohibitory 
law. Since that time tht! |>opulatioM of tlie country has scarcely 
doubled, w'hile tlie population in prohibitic-n territory has 
.increased tenfold. There arc 20,000,000 people in the fourteen 
■ Southern’States, i7,ooo,cxx) of whom are under prohibitory law 
in some form. In 1900 there were i8,ooo,ooci under prohibition 
! in the United Slates ; now there are 36,000,000. In eight months 
wBtate-wide prohibition has cleared the saloon from an area as 
^'great as that of France. In that area there is a solid block of 
. territory 320 miles north and south by 720 miles east and west, 
;v in which on the first day of next January a bird can fly from the 
/Mississippi t(» the Atlanlic Ocean, and fit>in the bnimdary of 
) Tennessee to the Gulf of Mexico, wiihout looking dowm uj)on a 
!;: ^legalised saloon, (ireaf Britain and Ireland could be set down 
‘.’over this space W'ilhout covering it. There would be J0,000 
; square miles of ** dry’" territory left as a border. 

A rRKVIOl’S WAVE. 

Thisi.s not the first wav(‘ of prohibition that has swept over 
the country. Fifty-four years ago there w'as one that swept over 
5 the Northern Stares with as great violence as the one that is 
' now passing over the South. Then Maine, New Hampshire, 
/Vermont, Rhode Islarul, ('onnecticui, New York, Delaware, 
Michigan, In'liana, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
‘by acts of their h-gishitiires, forbade the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage. Nine Northern Slates went 
“diy*’ in a single year, the year 1855. 

THE RICACTION. 

The liquor men, dazed and frightened at the revolution, .set 
themselves desperately It^ resist it. By one pretence or another 
. there was w-idespread nullification of prohil>itiori. One Slate 
/ after another nreeded from its radical action, until nearly ill 
adopted the system of license. So that, up to a vear ago, of 
the eighteen .Slates that had tried llte experiment of prohibition 
only three —Maine, Kansas, and North Dakota—remained in 
;,the ranks, they having adopted constitutional prohibition. 

Will the present prohibition legislation be * phemeral like 
. that of half a century ago, or will it be jiermaiieiit ? Tliere is 
‘ every reason to believe that it will be permanent. I'here were 
more elemeiils of permanency in the earlier movemtuil tlnin 
./ appeared on the surface ; for during all the years that the 
V; States were falling out of the prohibitory column the people 
were steadily removing the srdoon liy “ local tijiiion,” till at the 
i' .time there were but three proliibitiori States left, lint liquor traffic 
' had been aboli<;hed from two-thirds of the territory oeeujiied by 
'’one-half of the popuhition of the United States. Of the 
; ^36,000 ,cxx» people wlio have expelkTl the saloon only io,ooo,cxxi 
‘/ have done so by State prohibitory laws, and 26,000,000 have 
^'/effected the removal by local iiption. 

. WIIV THE SOUTH LED. 

^ r There are reasons wJiy the South should lake the le;id in lliis 
prohibition movement. It was necessary 10 remove tlu saloon 
f from the negro to save Southern industry and civilisation. 
Booker T. Washington the other day said ; 'I he abolition of 
the bar-rooiu is a blessing to the negro, seetmd only to the 
'abolition of slavery. Two-thirds of tijc mobs, lynchings, and 
iJ i'wnings at the slake are the result of bad whisky drunk by bad 
pWack men and bad while men." Besides, the South is intensely 
l^iperican. In tlie fouiieen Southern Stales there are but six- 
‘ foreign-bom persons to every 1,000 inhabitant.s. In Ohio, 
laiaqj-nia, .Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
^tofl^ are 178 foreign-born persons to every J,ooo iuhabilanls. 


It is not so hard to get the liquor traffic away from so homo¬ 
geneous a population. The Southern people are sentimental 
and entliusiastic, and do what they do with an intense enthu¬ 
siasm. As a rule they have a deep religious instinct and 
the highest moral ideals. The territory is good ground for 
prohibition. 

THE NORTH AND WEST FOLLOW. 

But there are reasons deeper than these which have made 
such local success in the .South. The negro question has had 
ntdhing to do with prohibition in Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Ohio, nor Iowa. 'I'he work of abolishing the saloon 
meets wdth the least resistance in the plantation sections of tlie 
South and the rural districts of the North ; but it is going on in 
the cities as well. In the manufacturing city of Birmingham, 
Ala. ; Atlanta, Ga. j Knoxville, Tenn., and in many of the 
manufacturing cities of New England and in large residential 
districts of Chicago and other cities the same conflict with the 
same spirit is being w'jigcd. 

The relation of Kentucky to the whisky business is a matter 
of surprise to tlie whole nation. The State has 160,000,000 dols. 
invested in distilleries. Through loci^l-opticin legislation it has 
expelled tlic saloon from niiiety-lbur out of IJ9 counties ; from 
370 tow'iisof the 425 towns and cities, and from 97 per cent, of 
the ti rrilory of the wdiole Stale. 

AN AWAKENING Ol THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE. 

The present temperance upheaval is the revolt of the American 
conscience against what it consideis to be wrong. The American 
saloon can blame itself largely for the present opposition to it; 
it is essentially bad. Aside from the iniierent danger of the 
business iindtT the wisest jiossible restraints, the liquor-dealers of 
the nation have set themselves to clo their very worst to provoke 
alarm. Tlie ssJoons are the breeding-place of all kinds of vice and 
crime. How long will this leniperaiiee movement continue 
without a reaction ? No one can tell. Very likely till every 
State in tlie Union shall have tried the experiment of prohi¬ 
bition by local option or Stale action. While there are 114,000 
more saloons than churches, while the liquor traffic continues to 
take into its treasury enough money each year to run every 
department of the federal G<»vernment—executive, legislative, 
judicial, navy, army, post-offiiT*, treasury, and every other 
interest—the whisky men will not surrender without a fierce 
and long struggle. Rut the present revolution wdll result in 
greatly reduced individual consumption of rum, in tlie manifest 
dbiiinution of the sale of liquor, and in the destruction of the 
A vnerican saloon in its present form. 

Facts and Figures about the Licensing Question. 

AcroRi)iN(; to figures furnished us by the Anti- 
Saloon League, in approximately .seventy per cent, of 
the area of the United States the saloon is illegal 
This, of course, includes vast stretches of land which 
are sparsely populated. What is still more significant, 
of the (‘ighty-five millions of people in the United 
States, some thirty-six millions are living in territory 
from which the saloon has bt^en legally banished. Of 
these, about eight millions live in prohibition States 
(including Alabama, whose law, though passed, does 
not go into effect until 1909); the rest, some twenty- 
eight millions, are living in territory which has been 
freed from the saloon under the operation of local 
option laws. During the single year of 1907 about 
three millions of people, by exercising local option, 
aboli.shed the saloons.—The Outlook for March. 

In an article in the Badminton Magazine^ entitled 
“ The Prospects of Polo,” Mr. A. W. Coten says that 
the approaching polo season promises to be the best 
in the history of the game in England. 
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LORD CROMER’S “MODERN EGYPT.” 

Various Views by Diverse Critics. 

A Writer of Half Truths. 

“ Stanhope of Chester ” begins a series of articles 
on Lord Cromer’s “ Modern Egypt ” in the IVes/- 
minster Review for April. He says :— 

In assumini; to undertake the exposition of Egyptian history 
during the last thirty odd years, Lord Cromer sliould have 
remembered that hi.s great position created what almost 
amounted to a fiduciary relationship between hi.s readers and 
him, in that the majority of his readers were at his mercy. Lord 
Cromer has crowned hi.s career by writing over a thousand pages 
of half’truths, a feat as unparalleled, fur a man of his reputa¬ 
tion, as his government of Egypt, with the bitterness of its 
mocking sympathy for “ nationalist aspirations,** This sympathy 
is the velvet glove in which Lord Cromer has hidden the iron 
hand of his own jealous autocracy. 

Lord C'romer has swept aside every obstacle that might have 
caused his p-jn to hesitate in chronicling the progress Egypt. 
The inference to be drawn is an unpleasant one, for it must 
convince that there was a singular meanness in I^ord Cromer’s 
nature, a petty envy of successful rivals in the affections of the 
people of Egypt. There are not infreijuently wholesale 
omissions ; but when tliese omissions are glaringly manifest 
they may often be sup|)leinented from other sources. It is 
when the omissions are skilfully j;nade, and yet more skilfully 
concealed, that they are most dangerous. 

We accuse Lord Cromer of copying these faults of the writers 
of all schools on Egypt. 

Lord Cromer and the Pri^Iss. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, in the Contemporary Reviero, takes 
up Lord Cromer’s challenge that the Gordon Mission 
revealsthedisadvantages of Goveminenl b) Journalism. 
Mr. Stead says :— 

I unhesitatingly assert that the only redci:niing feature in the 
whole dreary narrative of the ruin of the Soudan was suf>|)lied by 
the action of the Hritish Press in sending oui Ccneral ( Jordon. . .. 

1 shall have no difficulty in proving that on every critical occa¬ 
sion, Lord CJromer himself being judge, the Press was right and 
he was wrong ; that it was the Press which possessed prescience, 
initiative, resolution and energy, and that it was he who was 
oscillating, procrastinating and always too late. 

The article completes the indictment published in 
our Book of the Month. Mr, Stead says :— 

The Press at least is free from such inconsistency as this (of 
lA)rd Cromer), nor has it tried to vindicate its own reputation 
by aspersing the character of a hero sacrificed by the incorrigible 
procrastination of his accuser. 

The I’ositivist and Lord Cromer. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison will review Lord Cromer’s 
book in the next number of the Positwist RroieuK In 
the present number Mr. S. H, Svvinny .says :— 

Lord Cromer boasts loudly of the even justice w'e have 
established, the oppression and the cruelly we have prevented, 
the protection wc have extended to the weak. We look eagerly 
at this picture of a regenerated Egypt, and wc see —the village 
of Denshawai, and the blood of the innocent rises up against us. 

A Master of Half Truths. 

In the Albany Revieiv^ Mr. Rothstein, in an article 
entitled “ A Page of Doubtful History,” says:— 

Lord Cromer is the lost m^n to state facts which are not true. 
But he excels in the art of stating right facts in wrong places, as 
well as in omitting to state facts which are as true as those which 
he quotes, but are apt to give a different complexion to his 
'Conclusions* But by manipulating them in a certain order of 


sequence and by failing to supplement them by other, just' a 
vital, facts, he succeeds in preventing the reader from notin 
that this anarchy was produced by the very intervention c 
Europe to which it is supposed to have inevitably led. Wha 
was in reality the cause is represented as having been th^ 
result. 

Blind Foi.lower of the Blind. 

Blackivood reviews Lord Cromer’s book in terms of 
the highest eulogy. He compares “ Modern Egypt ” 
to “ Caesar’s Commentaries,” gind accepts without 
demur, and indeed with hearty agreement, Lord 
Cromer’s estimate of General Gordon. Oddly enough, 
on the same page in which the writer condemns | 
General Gordon for unwillingness to forego, on the 
ground of policy, any duty which might present itself 
to his high-strung mind, he selects for special eulogy ; 
Lord Cromer’s remark that “ occasions occur when 
the best service a Government official can render to * 
his country is to place himself in opposition to the 
public view.” Blackwood follows Lord Cromer blindly, 
and repeats the calumny that “ Gordon, in his pre¬ 
occupation in smashing the Mahdi, forgot that the 
first business was evacuation.” There was no such , 
forgetfulness on Gordon’s part, as I show very clearly \ 
from Lord Cromer’s own despatches in my review of: 
“ The Book of the Month.” 

The Qualities of Gordon. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Sidney Low dis-^ 
cusses the question raised by Lord Cromer as to: 
whether Gordon should or should not have been*" 
sent out to the Soudan. In Mr. Low’s opinion 
was a mistake to send Gordon out, because, hC:? 
thinks, he did not possess the qualities that wer6(;| 
most needed. Those qualities, he says, were ad-i 
ministrative capacity, consummate dexterity, carefui:> 
calculation of chances, and an avoidance of all un-i 
necessary friction. He thinks that Gordon possessedj^ 
none of those qualities, though it would be difficult^ 
for Mr. Low to mention anyone who possessed themi 
in so eminent a degree. He accuses Gordon of disk , 
obedience to instructions, without specifying a single^ 
case in which Gordon disobeyed an order. Th^re/ 
was no more keenly practical man in the world tha,n) 
Gordon, for all his mysticism, and in the circuiil-*; 
stances in the Soudan Gordon’s prompt sub-conscious ^ 
instinct of genius was the supreme quality that was-? 
needed. 

WHO WAS responsible FOR DELAY? ^ 

Mr. Low does not seem to recognise that Gordoii 
was hamjjered from the first in acting upon that 
instinct of genius, and he entirely fails to notice the 
responsibility of Lord Cromer in delaying to send out 
Zobeir. Mr. Low says :— 

Public opinion is so uncertain, so transient, anil, above all, so 
difficult to condense, that Ministers, who set their sails by it, 
are blown from day to day to all quarters of the compass. No 
wonder in such circumstances they run upon the rocks; 

but there would have been no difficulty with public 
opinion if Lord Cromer had promptly acted upon 
General Gordon’s demand for Zobeir. Mr. Low is 
entirely mistaken in thinking that General Gordon 
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iid not ask for Zobeir until he discovered that he had 
Pirated his influence with the Soudanese. He 
^ed for Zobeir before he left Cairo, and Lord 
!!!^iner deliberately refused even to consider his 
Remand for three weeks, and did not press it upon 
ihe Government until another four weeks, after which 
apse of time nothing could be done. 

THE GORDON .AND J’HE CROMER TYPES. 

Speaking of Lord Cromer’s narrative, Mr. Low 
iays:— 

Of Gordon, I.«ord Cromer only says what ir.any people 
Bust have thought. His estimate is unsympathetic, and will 
jirike some readers as ungenerous, though he does ample 
Wice to the heroic constancy of that final stand behind the 
ijiiattered defences of Khartoum. There was nothing in com- 
lion between the two men. 

Lord Cromer belonged to a class of English admin- 
orators who were “ men of high ability, conscientious, 
blear-sighted, courageous, and inspired by an inexor- 
ible sense of duty; on the other hand, self-righteous, 
nomewhat limited in their sympathies, and sternly 
spiimaginative. To such a man Gordon, with his 
tnight-errantry, his emotional religion and his capri- 
sibus humour, was not an object of admiration.” But 
10 one asked Lord Cromer to admire Gordon. All 
liat we asked him was that he should allow him 
i free hand, which he himself admits would have 
pven him his best chance of success, Mr. Low 
ays:— 

Valuable as the Cromers are, the world needs the Gordons 
and could get on better without the former than the latter, 
whatever may be thought of Gordon’s cliaracter, I do not 
lec bow anybody can deny that he was quite the wrong man to 
fCtnd to the Soudan in January, 1884. The emergency called for 
fOolne^, caution, judgment and an absolute disinclination to 
idmpHcate a desperate situation further by facing unnecessary 
isks; and these were precisely the qualities that Gordon did 
lot possess. 

THE CALL TO TAKE RISKS. 

But no man was ever cooler in danger than Gordon, 
}X had a surer judgment; and as to the question of 
K)t taking unnecessary risks, Gordon had achieved 
sverything that he did accomplish iy taking risks 
rom which other men would recoil. He was sent 
>ut to the Soudan to take risks which Lord Cromer’s 
lominee flatly refused to face. 

; Mr. Low thinks that the decision of the four members 
rf the Cabinet to send Gordon out was a gigantic 
oily— 

mt the Ministers were too much occupied with the newspapers 
^ the Opposition to foresee the consequences of their action. 
(They were in that most dangerous mood of English politics— 
&e mood in which it is felt that “ something must be done " to 
hut people’s mouths and stave off hostile votes. 

Mrs. Sarah Tooley describes the women’s work 
n the Franco-Britiih Exhibition in this month’s 
at Home. She says that “the Woman’s 
PAlace is a perfect little gem. It is set like a holy 
if boU^ln the centre of the Exhibition, in the Court 
^ Hpnoar^’ having the Palace of Music on one side 
^ 4 ^ .Rpyal Pavilion on the other.” 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 

Lady Randolph’s Reminiscences. 

In the Century for April Lady Randolph Churchill 
gossips pleasantly about the Duke of Devonshire, 
little dreaming that he would be dead before her 
article reached the reader. 

At the Queen’s Jubilee of 1887, she was one of a 
distinguished company on board the Teutonic at the 
Naval Review in the Solent. The Duke of Devon¬ 
shire and Mr. Chamberlain were of the party :— 

Great were the political foregatherings, and argument and 
discus.sions never ceased. Although Mr. Chamberlain'had left 
Mr. Gladstone and the Home Rule Party, he was not yet 
prepared to join the Conservatives, notwithstanding the over¬ 
tures made to him by Lord Salisbury. Tired of inactivity, he 
was revolving at that lime, in conjunction with Randolph, a 
scheme for a new party which was to be called the National 
Party, and both were anxious that Lord Hartiiigton should join 
it. The moment was thought propitious, and it was settled 
that Mr. Chamberlain should speak to Lord liartington. That 
afternoon I was sitting on llie deck with the latter when 
Mr. Chamberlr.in joined us. Drawing up a chair, without 
preliminaries and with his usual directness, he suddenly plunged 
into the matter. Lord liartington, taken au lUpourvu^ looked 
uncomfortable and answered very shortly. Mr. Chamberlain, 
full of his scheme, j^ressed the points home, taking no notice of 
the monosyllables he got in answer. But after a time the frozen 
attitude of Lord liartington began to take cfTecl, and the con¬ 
versation languished and died. 1 believe the subject was never 
reopened. In any case, nothing came of it. I imagine that Lord 
liartington was a difficult person to persuade against his will 
and most uncompromisingly definite in his likes and dislikes. I 
have always thought that there existed a gulf between him and 
Mr. Chamberlain that no political expediency could really 
bridge. But of course this is only my own opinion. 

I have heard Randolph say that in most political questions he 
considered Lord Hartingion’s judgment infallible. lie was 
slow, but sure. If an important paper, requiring an early 
answer, was sent to him to read, it might be pigeonholed for 
weeks. But when he did read it, he would at once discover any 
flaw or weakness, and his verdict generally carried the day. In 
privatf life no one is pleasanter or easier to get on with than the 
Duke. His rather stern countenance V>elies a mirth-loving soul, 
and he thoroughly appreciates a joke. 

His carelessness about his clothes has become proverbial 
among his friends, and once on his birthday his lady friends, think¬ 
ing that he needed a new hat, sent him every conceivable sort of 
head gear, from a ceremonious top hat to the flannel cricketing 
cap. My contribution, 1 remember, was a pot hat. For hours 
they poured in ; I believe he received over fifty. 

Sir Henry Wolff, Randolph, and I were once staying at 
Buxton, and we went over as tourists to visit Chatsworth. When 
I told Lord Hartingtoh that 1 had been there, and was much 
impressed with the grandeur and beauty of the place, ail he said 
was, “ Did you break anything ?” 

If any of our readers want to combine business with 
philanthropy, and should want a stenographer and typist, 
they could hardly do better than write to Mr. Campbell of 
the Royal College for the Blind, Norwood. Mr. Campbell 
has had a phenomenal success in training blind girls in 
acting as stenographers and typists. He has found for 
several such pupils situations in business houses, where 
they are giving every satisfaction. The two last whom 
he placed out have had their salaries raised three times. 
They were first appointed at a low wage in fear and 
trembling lest they should not do equally well with the 
sighted typists. The result proves that xhty can do quite 
as well as those who have the use of their eyes. Mn 
Campbell will be very glad to hear from any one who 
•has need of such assistance. 







THE COMING MAN. 

Is Mr. Lloyd-George Our Future Premier? 

“ Caixhas,” writing in the Fortnightly Review upon 
the prospects of the Liberal Party, which he thinks 
are desperate in the extreme, says that there are 
only two things that can save the Liberals from 
utter destruction at the next General Election. One 
is the disappearance of Mr. Balfour, who alone pos¬ 
sesses any gift of leadership oh the Opposition side 
of the House, and the other is the evolution of Mr. 
Lloyd-George into a twentieth century Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain. It is obvious beyond all reasonable doubt, 
we are told, that there is only one man with the 
subtleness, audacity, astuteness, and fire which might 
even yet enable Liberalism to fight a great rear-guard 
action, or even to win another victory by a des¬ 
perately narrow margin. That man is Mr. Lloyd- 
George, evidently destined to be an unauthorised 
leader, if he has the creative insight and judgment 
from which unauthorised programmes are drawn. 

A Character Sketch by a Compatriot. 

Mr. J. Hugh Edwards publishes in the Woman at 
Home an article on Mr. Lloyd-George, with many 
hitherto unpublished photographs of his father and his 
mother, his wife and their family. Mr. Edwards is a 
very enthusiastic admirer of his fellow-countryman. 
He describes with great sympathy and admiration the 
strike which Mr. Lloyd-George organised, when at 
school, against saying the Creed, a strike which ulti¬ 
mately succeeded, although in the first instance it 
failed owing to his younger brother, William, weaken¬ 
ing at the critical moment. For that desertion, 
however, from the standard of revolt the younger 
brother received from the elder a severe drubbing, 
“ and I have heard,” says Mr. Edwards, ‘‘ that Mr. 
William George confesses that its memories, if not 
indeed its scars, still remain with him.” 

MICHAKI. DAVITT’s ADVICE. 

It was in 1885 that the idea of entering Parliament 
first was suggested to Mr. Lloyd-George. In that 
year Mr. Michael Davitt addressed a meeting of 
Welsh quarrymen, concerning which Mr. Edwards 
says:— 

At the close of Davilt’s speech, one young fellow rose, and in 
a stirring speech proposed a vote of thanks to the Irish patriot. 
This was seconded in still more eloquent tones by another young 
Welshman who rose in the body of the hall. The former was 
no other than Tom Ellis, who was afterwards Chief Whip in Lord 
Rosebery’s Government ; the latter was Mr. Lloyd-George. 
!bavitt was completely captivated by these two young men—by 
their racincss of speech, by their great grasp of political questions, 
and by their warmth of democratic sympathies. He strongly 
urged them, at the close of the meeting, to enter Parliament, 
and thus dedicate their gifts and energies to their country’s 
cause. I remember Mr. Lloyd-George telling me that it 
was then that he first conceived the idea of a Parliamentary 
c^eer. 

On January 24th, 1888, there occurred an event which is 
second to none in its influence upon Mr. Lloyd-George’s sub¬ 
sequent success. On that day he was married to Miss Maggie 
Owen, of Criccieth. It is said that Mrs. Lloyd-George is 
lineally descended from Owain Glyndwr, one of the most 
historic figures in Welsh history, and the greatest among Welsh 


heroes. It would be impossible to appraise the magnificent helj^y 
she has been to her distinguished husband. She belongs to thaii 
order of noble women of which the late Mrs. Gladstone was S0^ 
conspicuous an example—women who find their highest joy and' 
mission in the public work and achievements of their consorts,' 
The goddess of fortune has frequently .lavished gifts on Mt.*; 
Lloyd-Geotf-ge, but never so much as when she blessed him with; 
so true and devoted a helpmeet. 

HENRY Irving’s prophecy. 

Mr. Lloyd-George made his first success as a 
speaker at the Metropolitan Tabernacle at the annual 
meeting of the Liberation Society in 1890, at which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was also present, 
Shortly afterwards, he achieved a still greater success;^ 
in speaking at a temperance meeting in the Free^ 
Trade Hall, Manchester, when he carried the audience^ 
off th^ feet with enthusiasm. Among those presetljtf 
was Mr. Henry Irving, who was immensely impressed^ : 
and remarked to a companion : “ That young man haftv 
a career before him.” His maiden speech in th<i-^ 
House was delivered on June 13th, 1890, and he at| 
once made his mark. ' 

JOHN MORLEY’S tribute OF ADMIRATION, ^ 

Shortly after, he spoke at St. Helens in corn-.- 
pany with Mr. Morley, who, in congratulating Mr*,; 
Lloyd-George on the brilliant speech they had? 
just heard from him, remarked: ‘‘ It does one’s:;; 
heart good to know that when we of an older' 
generation are going off the stage of public life, theti} 
are tho.se ready and capable of taking the lamp of i 
progress in their hands and of carrying it forward/^ 
Truly a magnificent tribute, as worthily deserved aS > 
it was magnanimously given ! 

The exigencies of space will not permit me to trace the varioiiiv 
stages in the development of his career which have led him tpy 
his exalted position, recently described by a strong politic^;^^ 
opponent like Mr. Austen Chamberlain as “the most successfid^ 
Minister in the Government." When, in 1890, Mr. LlOyd*^; 
George was first returned to Parliament he was described as 
man with one idea, and that idea—Wales." With one boiiod! 
he found himself installed in the leadership of the Welsh nation 
and not since the time of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, has 
little nation reared among the mountains given any man as warnil 
a devotion and as loyal an allegiance as it has given Mr. Lloy 4 ?y 
George. Old Wales, growm grey and bent in long and strenuoi||{|; 
service, has vied with Young Wales, ardent and eager, 
responding to his calls and in rallying around his standard. 

Among the features in the April magazines moitt^ 
interesting to gardeners and agriculturists are the long| 
list of capital papers in the World's Work upon 
triumphs of British farming, the description given 6l|; 
the use that can be made of the electric light 
forcing flowers and plants, and the reports of thflC 
effect of colour on vegetation. Red makes plantt; 
grow, blue puts them to sleep. There is a charming^ 
account of violet-farming in Sussex. If anyoi^l^^;! 
wants violets, “fresh violets,” by post, let him 
her send an order to the Misses Allen Brown, 
field, Sussex, and they will be supplied with a 
shilling or ten-shilling box, according to their 
roittance. 




;HOW I DID NOT KILL A LION, 

By Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P. 
Continuing the story of his adventures in Central 
Africa in the April Stran^/, Mr. Winston Churchill 
explains how he did not kill a lion. It would be 
inkind to suggest that it was irritation at his failure 
vhich leads him to malign the noble king of beasts, 
ie says:— 

This is the way in which they hunt lions. First find the lion, 
tired to a kill, driven from a reed-bed, or kicked up inconti- 
lently by the way. Once viewed he must never be lost sight 
tf for a moment. Mounted on ponies of more or less approved 
idelity, three or four daring Englishmen or Somalis f:allop after 
litn, as in India they ride the pig—that is to say, neck or 
lOthing—across rocks, holes, tussocks, nullahs, through high 
grass, thorn scrub, undergrowth, turning him, shepherding nim, 
Heading him this way .and that until lie is brought to bay. For 
part the lion is no seeker of quarrels ; he is often described 
lii accents of contempt. His object throughout is to s.ave his 
dkin. If, being unarmed, you meet six or seven lions iinex- 
: pectedly, all you need do—according to my information—is to 
' Ipeak to them sternly and they will slink away, while you throw 
ja few stones at them to hurry them up. All the highest 
'kuthorities recommend this. 

But when pursued from place to place, chased hither and 
thither by the wheeling horsemen, the naturally mild dis 
position of the lion becomes embittered. First he liegins to 
growl and roar at liis enemies, in order to terrify them, and 
make them leave him in peace. Then he darts little short 
i^arges at them. Finally, when every attempt at peaceful 
persuasion has failed, he pulls up abruptly and offers battle. 
Once he has done this he will run no more. He means to 
fight, and to fight to the death. He means to charge home; 
and when a lion maddened with the agony of a bullet-wound, 
distressed by long and hard pursuit, or, most of all, a lioness 
in defence of her cubs, is definitely ctmimitled to the charge, 
death is the only possible conclusion. Broken limbs, broken 
jaws, a body raked from end to end, lungs pierced through 
and through, entrails torn and protruding—none of these 
count. It nuist be death—instant and utter—for the lion, 
or down goes the man, mauled by septic claws and fetid 
teeth, crushed and crunched, and poisoned afterwards to 
make doubly sure. .Such are the habits of this cowardly 
I and wicked animal. 

It is at the stage when the lion has been determinedly 
; ♦• bayed” that the sportsman from l.ondon is usually introduced 
ilpon the scene. He has, we may imagine, follovve ' the riders 
,: as fast as the inequalities of the ground, his own want of training, 
,jind the burden of a heavy rifle will allow him. He arrives at 
I the spot where the lion is cornered in much the same manner as 
[the matador enters the arena, the others standing aside deferen- 
.:tially, ready to aid him or divert the lion. If his bullet kills, 
jlie is, no doubt, justly proud. If he only wounds, the lion 
[ charges the nearest horseman. For forty yards the charge of a 
: Bon is swifter than the gallop of a racehorse. The riders, 
^therefore, usually .avoid waiting wiiliin that distance. But 
Sometimes they do not ; or sometimes the lion sees the man 
,:who has .shot him ; or sometimes all sorts t)f things happen 
i lyhich make good stories—afterwards. 

After this general description nr* particular example is 
yirequired, and the reader need not be disappointed to learn 
our lion escaped what, no doubt, would have been his 
((certain destruction by the breaking of a single link in the 
^'^Scgular chain of circumstances. He w'as not found upon the 
^[kill. His place was taken by a filthy hytena, and it was not 
lllintil we had beaten thoroughly for two hours more than three 
of reed-bed that wq saw iiim—a splendid great yellow cat 
|whounding away up the opposite hill. Off started our riders 
falcons; but, alas! if “alas!” is the proper word 
deep and impa&sable nullah intervened, necessitating 
cwcuits and long delays; so that the lion got clean 


THE SPEAKER AS SPORTSMAN. 

The Character Sketch in the April Badminton is 
devoted to the Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, who is a 
good Spieaker because he was first a good sportsman. 
'J'he writer in the Badminton says :— 

Mr. James W. l/owlhcr, eldest son of the Hon. William 
I^owther, for a quarter of a century member for Westmorland, 
was born just fifty-three years ago, and at the usual ag^e w'as sent 
to Eton, where he played cricket and football—the P’ield game 
—in house ni.T.tches. Jn the (’hristmas liolidays he hunted with 
the Hertfordshire in the neiglilmurliood of Amplhill, where his 
father lived till he migrated to Suttolk in and was occa¬ 

sionally at the house of his uncle, the third Earl of Lonsdale, 
then Master of the Cottesmore, where he also hunted, practically 
as a matter of course, for .all Lowlhers appear to ride 

Vr(,ceeding to Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Lowther 
continued his cricket, but chiefly distinguished himself as a riflj 
shot, being one of the eight that opposed Oxford in 1875, and a 
silver cross is a memorial of the evtuit. Me also shot for his 
county, .and was well up for tlie .Si. George’s \'ase at Wimbledon. 
Besides Cambridge cricket, he jdayed for Bedfordshire 
between 1874 and 1880, doing good service as a medium-pace 
bowler. 

Keenly as Mr. Lowther enjoyed the sports in which he took 
part, his great business in life was to fit himself for the public 
service. 

In spite of these occupat’ons Mr. I,owlher contrived to find 
some time for sport. Jlc his always managed the shooting at 
Campsca Ashe. One year tic had hunted willi the Mcynell, 
but these hounds were of course tO(» far (»ff for the busy Parlia¬ 
mentarian as sfion as the House began to sii ; and when Chair¬ 
man of Committees, and so generally able to get away on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, ^he contrived with tolerable regu¬ 
larity to pul in a couple of days a week with Mr. Garth, ovc»’ a 
country which has ot late been sadly wired .and built upon. 
Prior to this he liad a li«use for a couple of years at Isficld, near 
LTckfield, and seized every opportunity of a hunt with the South- 
downs, Hut though, as will be seen, Mr. Lowther missed few 
chances of riding to hounds, a great deal of liis hunting has been 
done on foot. 

One of Mr. Lowther’s favourite sports is .stalking, .and last 
year he look Gowbarrow, a niounlain in Cumberland, which 
ovcr’r Kiks the top end of Ullswater. The forest is a small one, 
the ien.ant being limited to seven slags and three wild fallow 
bucks, which w'ere duly accounted for. He naturally takes 
considerable interest in the Cumberland Sports, and hopes 
much from the attempts which arc now being made to purify 
wrestling. 

Mr. Lowther’s experiences of racing arc of the smallest. 
Riding to hounds is his favourite sport, but often loo he follows 
the Blcncathra Hounds on foot, that well-known fell pack of 
which he is Master, which hunt the valleys and hills surround¬ 
ing Threlkeld and Keswick. 1 1 the cricket field the Speaker is 
often to be seen with skill and energy cMplaining an eleven he 
lias gathered together. 

In 1894 Mr. I.owlher visited British Columbia, chiefly for the 
sake of the shooting, his special desire being to obtain some 
.specimens of the big sheep, Ovis Montana. In 1896 the Speaker 
paid a short visit to Albania. He w^as there nine days. By way 
of keeping as fit as possible, the Speaker frequently fences, 
usually on the terrace, which is so conveniently at hand ; Mi 
Fontaine, an accomplished professor, coming two or three times 
a week to play with him. In a published account of Mr. 
Lowther I read he is .still “ one of the best amateurs with the 
foil in the country,” and indeed, most modest of men as he is, 
he admits to being tolerably good with the sword. He fences 
almost equally well witli either hand, and declares it to be 
admirable exercise for the development of muscle, which is a 
well-re'^ognised fact. 

Thus, Master of Hounds, a notable shot, fine^ swordsman, 
cricketer, and ex-footballer, the First Commoner of England 
well comes into the category of “Sportsmen of Mark J* 



Leaoxng Articles 

THE AMERICAN ARMADA’S CRUISE 

Some Interesting Facts and Figures. 

Never before in the history of the world has so 
huge an Armada as that which the American Govern¬ 
ment has sent to the Pacific made so long a cruise. 
In the American Reineiv of Renews for Aj^ril Mr. 
Winthrop L. Marvin gives particulars of this advcni- 
ture, which make very interesting reading. 'Phere 
were sixteen battleships in the Armada, built at a 
cost of about ;^2o,000,000, and recjiiiring for their 
upkeep about ;;^2,000,000 per annum, or about j:^,33o 
per day each. 'The following are the statistics of the 
fleet:— 

A, displacement, fiill^’ equipped for sea ; coiiiplenK?ril R, 
officers; C, men : D, s[»ocd on trial (knots). 


Name. Dan jf r.:iiinch. A IJ (’ D 

Connecticut ..Sept 29, 1004 .16,000 41 S40 18'oo 

Kansas .Aui; 12, 1905... 16,000 41 809 18*00 

Louisiana .Ang 27, 1904 16,000 41 840 20*748 

Vermont.Au^. 31, 1905...i6,cx>o 41 1840 i8*(K) 

Georjjia .Oct. 11, 1904... 14,948 40 772 19* 26 

New Jersey ...Nov 10 1904... 14,948 40 772 19*18 

RJiode Island...M;»y 17, 1904.,. 14,948 40 772 19*01 

Virpnia.April 5, 1904... 14,948 40 772 19*01 

Minnesota .A])ril S, 1905...i6,cxx> 41 840 l8*oo 

Ohio .May 18, 1901... 12,500 41 759 17*82 

Missouri . Dec. 28, 1901 ... 1 2 , 5cx^ 40 7^^9 18*15 

Maine.July 27, I901...I2,5cx;) 41 772 18*00 

Alabama .Mny 18, 1S98... 11,552 34 ^>79 17*01 

Illinois ..Oct. 4, 189S.,. 11,552 34 (150 17*4$ 

Kearsarge ... .Mar. 24, 1S9S .11,520 39 651 16*82 

Kentucky .Mar. 24, 189S. . 11,520 35 651 16*90 


This long voyage around South America has been 
made at the ordinary cruising speed cf about ten 
knots an hour, and after a run of from eiglit to fifteen 
days at sea the battleships have had from five to ten 
days in the various ])orls of call, at Trinidad, Rio de 
Janeiro, Punta Arenas, and Callao. This enhanced 
cost of the coal supply, estimated at about 1,000,000 
dols., represents, therefore, most of the actual net cost 
to the Treasury. 

The Americans had to beg and borrow from Eurojie 
the fleet of commercial colliers—British, Dutch, Nor¬ 
wegian, Italian—without which the long voyage could 
not have been accomplished. 

A very large proportion of the 13,700 enlisted men 
of the fleet were making their first voyage in foreign 
waters. Hundreds of them were fresh from the farms 
and ranches of the Far West and Soutfiwest and the 
railroad towns and manufacturing centres. Out of the 
33,027 men in the navy on June 30, 1907, no fewer 
than 25,761 were serving their first enlistment. 

Nevertheless, there has been no delay of conse¬ 
quence in the entire long journey. The indispensable 
fuel has been found where it was wanted. The 
machinery of the ships has performed well. I'he 
health of the crews has remained sound, and, indeed, 
their vigour has steadily improved. T'hough many of 
the men were new to their ships and new to the sea, 
a degree of comfort and contentment extraordinary 
on such a long voyage has prevailed, and there have 
been singularly few desertions. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN BOUNDER. 

Mr. Nevinson’s Verdict. 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson, who has been some months; i 
in India, contributes to the Indian Review for 
February a significant article entitled “ Farewell to 
India,” in which he says :— 

I leave the country with deep regret, not .so much for her 
unequalled charm, but bt'caiise she now stands at a crisis of her 
fate such as she has not known for fifty years. Indeed, I 
suppose there has never been a crisis of the same nature in 
liiflian history. 

It is unfortunate that at such a critical moment the , 
destinies of India should be in the hands of the men 
of the ruling class, whose manners towards the natives • 
are such as to inspire Mr. Nevinson with the liveliest 
sen.se of hatred and contempt. He says :— 

For outsitlc the ranks of model “bounders” 1 have never 
seen anything to compare to the code of manners that a very, 
large jiroportion of Englishmen and Englishwomen observe 
towards the Indians around them. 

He says that India is suflR‘ring at the hands of these 
“ bounders ” a period of suppression. He says :— 

To some extent Indians have the reform in their own bands,' . 
and they should remember that every time they resist vulgarity;'. 
and refuse to how to arrogance—every time they strike insoicnei 
full in the face, manfully disregarding the cost, something at V 
least is gained by both races. 

If he is depresst^d by the ubiquity of the “bounder”:;, 
that is not the only cause for melanclioly, for Mr. " 
Nevinson says :— 

Almost equally cli.sheartcning for an Englishman is the discovery 
that Rrilisli justice is no longer tnisled among the Indian popu- ] 
lalion, and the di.stru.st appears !o be growing. The recent - 
cases in which justice is believed to have been thwarted by con- 
sidcraiion.s of race are notorious. J 

But the writer is not altogether gloomy, for he sees 
sign.s of awakening national life and loyal devotion to ? 
the great causes of progress and freedom. There are ; 
many organised efforts on the part of the educatedi 
Indians to break down the darkness of ignorance, the^ 
isolation of class, and to educate the people. Hisi^ 
second ground of hope is the spreading of the volun- ! 
teer movement:— ■ | 

For I regard true so(!ial reform as impossible without politics^ - 
freedom ; that is to say, a full and equal share in the dangers and;;; 
responsibilities of government. Atter the events of the laat'< 
three years, the temptation to al)andon faith and hope, to stand: 
aside and let *Jie Ciovernment go its own way and do its own ' 
worst, must be very strong. I do not womler that many find it .; 
irresistible. But all the more 1 admire tliose who, in the face - 
of such discouragement, still persist in fighting the ground inch' 
by inch, and endeavouring by every representation and influericc j 
in their power to obtain the rights and liberties of which IndiaiUlVv 
are proving themselves worthy. J , S 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson repeats his warning more allt; 
length in the April Albany. He says *.— 

The crisis is too acute to allow of waiting for such a change.:^:; 
Upon our action in the ne.\'l year, f)erliaps in the next month,, 
will depend the terms under which we must maintain our 
position in India : whether we are to hold the new spirit fairly - 
on our side, and to co-operate with it for the advance of thA ' 
country in enlightenment and self-government ; or whether we? 
are to have our rule confronted by impenetrable resentment, ; 
and our efforts thwarted by suspicion or indifference. • 










^AT IS THE GREATNESS OF HR. ROOSEVELT? 

I “The Nth Power of Commonness.” 
p There is a very subtle and convincing article on 
*|rhe Power of a Strenuous President” in the 
American Magazine for April. It is by a writer using 
pseudonym of “ K.,” who knows the President 
Wl. He says that a phrase of Professor James sup- 
lies the key to the character of President Roosevelt. 

infinite capacity of energising latent in the indi- 
idual has never beeli more triumphantly illustrated 
in the President:— 

vtri his own words, he is only an ordinary shof, vet he has 
^Ud every kind of game by perseverance and pracit^t' In other 



Is, ^ he has succeeded by his extraordinary capacity for 
[iking—for using every ounce of every capacity he i>os- 
i: by strenuous self-discipline, control and development 
'is the “strenuous life” he glorifies, for it has made him 
bat he is. 

have found innumerable references in his bof)ks and 
to the value of qualities of commonness. Speaking 
Police Commissioner of New York City of the administration 
jpjf the police force, he said :— 

We found that there was no need of genius, nor, indeed, 
•.*'Uy unusual qualities. What was needed was the exercise 
.the plain, ordinary virtues, of a rather commonplace type, 
Ijffiicn all good citizens should be expected to possess. Common 
common honesty, courage, energy, resolution, readiness 
p^learn, and desire to be ar. pleasant as compatible with the 
performance of duty—these were the qualities most called 


^ t* those Were Roosevelt s qualities. The marvellous thing 
i-^reer is the way in which he has used those qualities— 
^ possible jureetipn. His versatility amazes one ; his 


energy is appalling : and yet it is only commonness energised to 
the Nth degree. 

Thus we have the spectacle of a man of ordinary abilities who 
has succeeded through the simple device of self-control and self- 
discipline, of using every power he possesses to its utmost limit 
—a dazzling, even appalling spectacle of a human engine driven 
at full speed—the signals all properly set beforehand (and if they 
aren’t, never mind !). 

Roosevelt has been an instrument in letting off a Revolution 
quietly in the form of cvolutirm. Through publicity and new 
Isiws the people see that the evils from which the country 
suffered, and still suft'ers, can be cured by orderly processes. 

Roosevelt never leads ; he always follows. lie acts, but he 
acts only when he t1 links the crowd is behind him. His under¬ 
standing of us leads him rarely astray ; and when he dbes go 
astray, he instantly acts in the oj:)posite manner—and gets in 
again with the crowd. 

There are tw'o kinds of greatness, that of height, the greatness 
that in some j)articuhir rises to the sky and in depth is beyond 
ordinary human fathoming : and the greatness of breadth. 
Roosevelt’s is the greatness of breadth. 


PAPER FROM PEAT. 

Thet!E seems to be some hope for Ireland after all 
as a great industrial <X)Uiitry of the world. Her peat 
bogs, which have bten the desi)air of agriculturists, 
are about to become an invaluable industrial asset by 
the improvements that have been made in the United 
States in the manufacture of paper from peat. In the 
World To-day (March) an aci:oiint is given of a paper 
mill near Capac, Michigan, where in two hours peat 
cut from the bog is converted into paper which is far 
superior to the paper made from wood pulp for jiack- 
ing purposes. A ton of thi.s pa])er can be manufac¬ 
tured at a total cost of little more than ^^2, whereas 
paper of the .same quality made from wood pulp costs 
£h to 

The first effort at paper-making from peat was 
made some years ago at Celbridge in Ireland, but it 
made little headw'ay, and it is only rec:ently, in the 
United States, that the machinery has been perfected 
which enables the bog-cutter to fill his wagon with 
the virgin bog, and sec it come out at the other end 
of the factory as a finished product in two hours. The 
first paper mill w^as established near Capac, on the 
eastern edge of an immense l)og. A long wide shed, 
three hundred yards long, was put up; at one end of 
it the peat is thrown into cars by the bog-cutters, and 
two hours afterwards the same peat is loaded at the 
other end into c.ars in the sha|)e of paper, dried and 
packed for delivery. 'J'he “ drier,” a machine with 
forty-one hot rolls of huge dimensions, dries out the 
paper w'ithin a period of twenty minutes. 

Owing to the oil that is in the peat the paper is said 
to be waterproof. It is also said to be mothproof, 
and furs and woollen articles that are stored in boxes 
made of peat paper are never attacked by moths. 
When the chemists have succeeded in entirely 
removing the dark colour from the peat we shall have 
white paper from peat; at present it is all brown. 


In the Quiver Mr. I). Williamson gives a pleasant 
illustrated account of the leading singers at Sunday 
Services in tondon. 



A GUN THAT WILL ABOLISH WAR. 

Startling Announcement by Colonel Maude. 

That the coming of the airship will convert our 
navies into scrap-iron and wipe out frontiers has long 
been our comfortable conviction. But now comes 
Colonel Maude with a new consolation in the shape 
of news of an electrical gun which will enable Paris to 
bombard and destroy London. His article, published 
in the Contemporary Review^ is entitled “ Can Science 
Abolish War ? ” Colonel Maude says :— 

There is in existence a weapon, invented by Mr. Simpsrm 
(whose name is already well known in connection with his 
metallurgical researches and discoveries), which can impart, 
by the application of electricity, an initial velocity of 30,000 
feet a second to jirojectiles of all dimensions which can 
be practically handled under war conditions, and on 
board ship, or in permanent defences, 2,000 lbs. weight 
lies fairly within these limits. What the ultimate 
range :ittMin:djI(r with these initial velocities may prove: 
to be expt'iience only ran decide, for we have no j)racticMl 
data to guide us in (leiennining the resistance the projectiles 
wdll encounter in their passages through llie air. As far as we 
have goTur, /.r., with velocities up to 2,500 feet a second, the 
resistance increases as the square ol the vejocily, and if this 
rule holds good at liighcr rates, then practically there is 
nothing to prevent these weapons—one can hardly call them 
“guns'*—from throwing shells from London into l^iris, ui 
vice Tferxa^ at the rale of a few thousand a day, with con- 
sequence-N to the respective (iovernments concerned wJiicli 
those wdio have studied the “Psychology of t'rowds'* and 
their response to the stimulus of the sensational* I^rcss metliods 
of the day can easily imagine. 

Even though the complete realisatinn of this possibility may 
be yet some years in coming, in the end it is iinnvoidable, 
because this new weapon possesses other qualities, vi/., al)seiice 
of recoil, smoke iiTrrl flash, togelher with a clieapness of con¬ 
struction which no Government can }H>ssil)ly afiord 10 ovcrh>ok 
—and ours least of all, because its adoption wtud.l juil a slop fur 
generations to the senseless competition in l)aitlcshi]) pi(»- 
grammes wliich recent events have forced iipf)n us. 

Since these new weapons have neither recoil noi cxjdositui, 
no special structural strengtl) is needed for them at all, and 
hence any vessel that can float becomes potentially a lighting 
ship. Now, should w'e become involved in a Eurt>[)can war, 
the only thing which can lx* i^rediclcd with certainly is that 
after the first fi‘W weeks, or days, every battleship, indeed every 
warship, will either be at the bottom of the sea or in dock, and 
for the time being the sea wdll l>e free to all, falling ultimately 
to the r\:>wer wliich can extemporise fighting ships the. most 
rapidly. 

Colonel Maude thinks that the new gun will turn 
the scale of war in our favour, thanks to the superior 
coolne.ss and tenacity of the Anglo-Saxon. 

VIVISECTION WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES, 

And Found Wanting. 

Mr. Stephen Coleridge contributes to tlie Con- 
tempora?y Rtinew remarkable paper entitled ‘‘ i’he 
Black Art of Vivisection.” His object is to prove - 
and if his figures be correct he docs prove—that in 
the United Kingdom the introduction of the practice 
of inoculation with serums specially favoured by vivi- 
sectors has in almost every case been followed by an 
increase of mortality, whereas in tho.se di.seases which 
the viviscctors have left alone there has been an 
almost universal decrease of mortality. 

The diseases which have become more deadly since 



the vivisectors began their experiments are the fdi 
lowing :— 

18S6-1890, 1901-5. 


Anthrax . 9 ... 17*4 deaths per million. 

Cancer. 632 ... 864 ,, „ 

Diabetes . 62*4 ... 89-2 ,, ,, 

Diphtheria . 170 ... 204 ,, ,, 

Glanders . 4'8 ... 5*4 ,, ' 

'J’etanus . 1*8 ... frz ,, ,, 

Thyroid disease.s 5 ... 13*6 ,, ,, 


'Phe diseases which the vivisectors have eithe 
made no attempt to cure, or have abandoned theii 
attempt in despair, are the following :— 

1886-1890. 1901 5. 


Atrophy-Debility.. 778 ... 531 deaths per million. 

Cons^nmption - Ijb35 ... 1,215 >» >» 

Convulsions. 770 ... 462 ,, ,, 

. 19‘S ... 5 

Dysentery. 6S1 ... 674 ., ., 

Influenza . 33'b ... 191'6 ,, ,, 

Measles.. . 468 ... 326 ,. ,, 

Meningitis . 3ib ... 194 ,, 

Scarlet fever. 241 ... 126 ,, ,, 

Typhoid . I 79 113 

\V 1 looping Cough 444 ... 300 ,, 


This is a very remarkable table. Mr. Stepbei 
Coleridge says:— 

'I’he Registrar-General records his dispassionate facts, aiid 
proclaims to live world that wlierever the hand of the vivisecto 
is stretched out oxer a di.sease, there that disease increases ii, 
liold ujxm life, anrl liiirries men faster to the tomb ; and tbit 
M-lierevcr the .sick ones of the earth have been tended beyoili 
the reach of the vivisecior, there more and more have the nialadii[ 
that afflict mankind yielded to the ministrations of the kind^ 
physician, ll would seem, therefore, that the world would * 
the bettor if the vivisectors had never been born. 

MR. W. S. LILLY ON SOCIALISM. 

In the Fnrtfiia^htly Reviav Mr. W. S. Lilly writes 
article on “ The \\'iU of the People,” which is ontlj 
important because it shows how the Socialist movi' 
mem is impressing unsympathetic outsiders. 
l/illy says:— 

There are signs, clear enough, as it seems to me, that tS 
day of party government among us is ilrawing to an end. . 
That wliat is vaguely called Socialism is the great sign io 
the limes, in the public order. . . . The rise and growfr^ 
strengili of the J .aboiu I’arly sufficiently indicate the progi 
wliich it is now making. W-lio can doubt that this party 
the jiromise of th(‘ future? It has something tangible to « 
to the masses :i« the oVijeel lor which they should use tl^lj 
overwhelming political power. 

Mr. lally makes the sensible remark that “ Instead 
of jiouring forth unmeasured invective agaicnji 
Socialism, it were surely better to inquire what .tru^ 
there may be in it. For it is by the truth latent | 
any doctrine, how^ever pernicious, that it succeed 
among men. . . . Socialism is, in some sort, a prd 
lest for the organic nature of civil society. Nor i 
the organisation of industry necessarily a violatkfi 
of freedom.” 

But having gone so far, Mr. Lilly recoils wit! 
horror from what may be, and ends his article b 
saying : “ And may not the tyranny of Capitalism b 
succeeded by a worse tyranny of Communism ? Tha 
is the secret of the future.” 

















THE TRIUMPHS OF YOUTH. 

An Inspiring Bead Roll. 

The most interesting paper in all the periodicals 
April is that which Mr. W, A. N. Dorland contri¬ 
butes to the Century under the title “The Age of 
iliental Virility.” Four hundred records of men 
famous in all lines of intellectual activity have been 
l^ost carefully compiled and analysed in order to 
l^rtain when they bpgan their life’s work, when they 
achieved their masterpiece, how long they kept on 
|)roducing, and when they ceased work. The results 
are most interesting. 

The average initial age of the 400 rt;cords was 
(jaenty-four. It is suggestive that the workers began 
imurlier than tlie thinkers—at twenty-two—while the 
iihinkers’ average stands at twenty-six. The average 
(%e for the masterpiece is fifty—workers forty-seven, 
inkers fifty-two. The average duration of the 
Cental process was forty years—thinkers thirty-nine, 
workers forty-one. The following is a very much 
^ndensed summary of Mr. Dorland’s account of 
^me of the triumphs of youth :— 

: MUSICIANS. 

Mozart at four p»ljiycd minuets and composed little pieces. 
|FJc performed in ] uhlic for tlie first time when five years old. 

: Meyberbeer was an excellent pianist at five ; at seven played 
Mozart’s concerto in D minor in public ; at tei. liad written 
tm opera. At six Kichhorn and P'.ybler gave piublic concerts, 
ind Spolir at the .same age took the leading part in Kalk- 
brenner’s trios. Handel at thirteen composed a mass. At the 
Igc of nine Liszt displayed great musical ability ; in liis eleventh 
jrwr he played before enthusiastic audiences in Vienna ; and at 
fourteen he wrote the operetta “Don Sancho.” 

Mendelssohn first played in pmblic at nine, and at eleven he 
began to compose with astonishing rapidity. 

Verdi, when only ten, was appointed organist at Le Koncole, 
Uid at fifteen wrote his first symphony. Rossini sang solos in 
:hurch at ten and at eighteen produced his first opera. 
Weljeral twelve published a set of “ Six Fiighetti.” Cherubini 
iwokc popular enthusiasm with a mass at ifirteen. Schubert 
began waiting music at thirteen, and when eighteen compiosed 
two symphonies, live operas, and no less than one hundred and 
thirty-seven songs. 

At seventeen Wagner published his first important com¬ 
position. Brahms at th(? age of twenty had written a string 
quartette, and many other pieces. 

SOLDI HR s. 

At sixtecen Henry IV. of France was at the head of the 
Huguenot army, at nineteen he became King of Navarre, 
pcipio Africanus the Klder distinguished himself at the battle 
of Ticinus at the age of sixteen, and at twenty-nine overthrew 
Ae power of (Jartiiage at Zama, Alexander the Creat 
defeated the celebrated Theban band at Cha:ronea before 
he had attained the age of eighteen, ascended the throne 
It twenty, had. conf^uered the W'orld at twenty-five, and 
died at thirty-two. Charles XII. completed his first 
^mpaign against Denmark at eighteen, ov.erthiew So,ooo 
Russians at Narva before nineteen, conquered J'oJand and 
Oiucony at twenty-four, and died at lliirty-six. Peter the 
phreat of Russia was proclaimed Tsar at leu years of age, 
^ganised a large army at twenty, won the victory of 
nbach at thirty, and founded St. Petersburg at thirty- 
lie.. At the age ol tv/enty-<ine, Kugene of Savoy was 
Lionel, at twenty-four he was lieutenant field-marshal, and 
•Mf after general fiei i-marshal; at lliirty-four he won the 
lij^of Zenta. Conde defeated the Sjianiards at ,Uocroi at 
15 ^:4wo, and won all his military fame before the age of 
y-live. Julius Caesar commanded a fleet before Milylene, 


and distinguished himself before the age of twenty-twp. 
Philip of Macedon ascended the throne at twenty-two, and was 
conqueror of Greece at forty-five. I-rord Clive distinguished 
himself at twenty-two, attained his greatest fame at thirty-five, 
and had founded the British Kmpiiein India by forty. Napoleon 
was a major at twenty-four, general of brigade at twenty-five^ 
and commander-in-chief of the army of Italy at twenty-six. 
Saxe was a markhal-de-campe at twenty-four. Van ban, the 
great engineer, had conducted several sieges at twenty-five, 
C’harlemagne was crowned king at twenty-six, was master of 
France and the larger part of (Germany at twenty-nine, placed 
on his head the iron crown of Italy at thirty-two, and con¬ 
quered Spain at thirty-six. Hannibal was made cominander-in- 
chief of the Carthaginian army in Spain at twenty-six, and had 
won all his great battles in Italy, concluding with Cannx, at 
thirty-one. Frederick theCireat ascended the throne at twenty- 
eight ; terminated the first Silesian war at thirty, and the second 
at thirty-three. Wolfe was conqueror of Quebec at thirty-two, 
and Turenne became a marshal of f'rance at thirty-two, and 
won all his distinction before forty. Pizarro completed the 
conquest of Peru at thirty-five and ilied at forty, while 
Cortez effected the conquest of Mexico and completed his 
military career before the age of thirty-six. 

AUTiroRS, ETC. 

John Stuart Mill learned iiic Crre^ek alphabet at three ; by 
eight he liad read much Greek ; at criglit he learned Latin ; at 
twelve began a thorough study of scholastic logic. Wren 
invented an astronomical instrument and dedicated it in I^atin 
to his father when only four years of age. Isaac Walts began 
the study of the classics in his"fifth year, and at seven or eight 
composed some of his devotional pieces. Landseer at ten was 
an admirable draughtsman. Bulwer-Lytton, the novelist, wrote 
ballads at five years of age, and at fifteen puldished “ Ismael, 
an Oriental Tale, with other Poems.’’ Scott at the age of six 
defined himself as a “ virtuoso ” ; at ten he was a connoisseur in 
various readings. Dean Alford at six wrote a little manuscript 
volume, “The Travels of St. Paul.” Reynolds at eight made a 
fine drawing of his scliool-house, and lieibnitz at rlie same age 
taught himself Latin, and at twelve had begun (Trcek. Macaulay 
at eight liad written a “ Compendium of Universal History” 
and a romance in three cantos. Dante composed a sonnet to 
Beatrice at nine, and Goethe wrote several languages before the 
age of ten. Metastasio improvised at ten. At twelve 7 'ennyson 
wrote an epic of six thousand lines, and at fourteen a drama in 
blank verse of perfect metre. Calderon publishrxl his “Chariot 
of Heaven ” at thirteen. Hans Christian Andersen, befoie 
his fourteenth year, bad written several tragedies and poems. 
Raphael was renowned at fourteen ; Fenelon prcachcfl an excel¬ 
lent sermon at fifteen ; and at the same age Victor Hugo wrote 
“Irtamene.” At sixteen Moore translated “Anacreon,” and 
I^amennais wrote the “ Words of a Believer.” Spenser puh 
lished verse at sixteen and seventeen. At eighteen Byron wrote 
his “ Hours of Idleness.” Bryant at nineteen wrote his celebrated 
“ Thanatopsis,” and Gautier his “Alberta,” and other poems. 
Galileo at nineteen discovered tlie isochronism of the pendulum 
in the cathedral of Pisa. 

The Housing Question. 

A WRITER in Charities and the Commons for 
February is very enthusiastic concerning the new 
law on Tenement Housing which was passed in the 
States in 1901. He says :— 

The passage of the Tenement House Act in 1901 has revolu¬ 
tionised New York city’s new tenement building. Progress has 
been made which seemed scarcely to be hoped for nine years 
ago, when the Charity Organisation Society’s Tenement liouse 
Committee began the campaign which brought about the 
appointment of the Tenement House Commission of 1900, 
resuldng in the enactment of the law. Since that time new-law 
tenements have been erected ii: New York city by the ordinary 
speculative builders in sufficient numbers to accommodate over 
one million persons. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF OLD AGE. 

Consolation for the Greybeards. 

Mr. Dorland, continuing his researches in the 
Century Magazine^ comes to the conclusion that, “ pro¬ 
vided health and optimism remain, the man of fifty 
can command success as readily as the man of thirty.*' 
He has compijed a goodly list of veterans who did 
some of their best work after they had passed their 
three score years and ten : — 

S KPTIIA r. EN A KIA N S. 

Between the ages of seventy and eighty-throe, Commodore 
Vanderbilt increased the mileage of liis road from 120 to 
10,000 and added about one hundred millions to his fovtnm*. 
Grote in his seventy-first year began his work on “ Aristotle.” 
At seventy-two, Handel, blind for the last six years of his 
life, composed his oratorio “Triumph of 'J'ime and Truth,” 
and died at seveniy-lour, working until the last. At the same 
age Meyerbeer produced his greatest opera “ L’Africaine,” 
Samuel Johnson published the best of his works, “Lives of 
the Poets,” and Liltre completed his greatest f)f all diction¬ 
aries. Wordsworth n^'as appoinlerl to the l.Turcateship at 
seventy-three, and lived to see liis eigliti(?th birthday. (ialile<i 
at seventy-three made his last telescopic discovery. At 
seventy-four, Kant wrote his “ Anthroj)ology ” and Thiers 
became President of the French Republic, hohling that exalted 
office for tw'o years. Tintoretto at the .same age painted his 

Paradise.” Verdi when seventy-four produced liis master¬ 
piece, “Otello.” Jlcdiiies at seventy-eight wrote ‘Our Jliiri- 
dred Days in Kurojje,” and at. seventy-nine jmhli^lied “Over 
the Tea-cups,” dying at the rijx* t)ld age ol eighty-live. 
Longfellow" at .seventy-five wrote liis imposing meditation 
“Hermes Trismagistus ” and the beautiful “Bells of San 
Bias.” At seventy-five llallani published his “ J .iler.nry JCssays 
and (Tiaracters,” Metternicli was <hivea irom power, 
Bismarck was fi>rced from the Chancellorship by the (ierman 
Kmperor, Crispi assumed the I*reniiership of Italy. Hugo at 
seventy-five WToto “History of a Crime”; at seveniy-sfveii 
published “ Lc l‘ape ” ; at seventy-eigh;, “J.'Ane”; at 
seventy-nine, “ Les Qualic Vents de rF-sprit ” ; and at eighty, 

Torqueniada.” I /iimartine at seventy-six wrute a novel, 
“ Fior d’Aliza.” Washington Irving liveil to be seventy-six, 
and wrote his “Life of Washington” in his last years. 
Humbi>ldt postponed until his seventy-sixth yeat the beginning 
of the crowding task of hi.s life, the preparation of the 
“Kosmos,” w"hich he successfully comjileled in Ids ninetieth 
year. Jacob Grimm died at seventy-eight, working to the 
Ia.st ; and Laplace, dying at the sam^- age, said witli his last 
breath: “ Wliat we know is nothing; what wc do not know 
is immense.” Lamarck at seventy-eight completed his greatest 
zoological w’ork, “The Natural History of Invcrleluates,” 
and lived until eighty-five years of age. Whittier at seveiilyx 
nine published “ J^iems of Nature ” and “ St. Gregory’s 
Guest.” William Cullen Bryant at seventy-nine wrote a volume 
of “ Orations and Addresses,” and was active until liis di'alh 
from heat-exhaustion when eighty-four years <dd. Browning 
wrote with undiminished vigour until Ids death at seventy- 
seven. 

nCTOGFNAKIANS. 

Cato began the study of Greek at «ughty, Plutarch began 
his first lessons in Latin, and Socrates leanu-il to play on 
instruments of music. Arnauld, tlie theologian and sage, trans¬ 
lated Josephus in his eightieth year. Gladstone became Premier 
for the fourth time at eighty-three, and held the office for two 
years. West painted admirably until cigiity years of age, and 
Goethe, at Weimar, completed “ Faust ” when as old. Hahne¬ 
mann married at eighty, and was working at ninety-one 
years. Simonides won the prize for verse when over eighty 
years of age, and Ranke at the age of eighty began his 
“ History of the W’orld,” and lived to complete twelve volumes, 
dying at the age of ninety-one. Bufil'un, the great French 


naturalist, until shortly before his death at eighty-one, lalx>ured 
upon his “ Natural History.” Palmerston was Prime Ministei 
of England when he died at eighty-one. Bancroft published 
the concluding volume of his “ History ” at eighty-two, and 
died at ninety-one. Voltaire at eighty-three published a tragedy, 
“ Irene” ; and Tennyson, whose age was cighty-llircc, gave the 
world in his “Crossing the Bir” one of the most beautiful ol 
swan-songs. Newton at cighly-thrce worked as hard as he did 
in middle life, and Herbert Spencer rlied at the same age 
almost with pen in hand. T.allcyrand, dying at eighty-four, 
had, under successive French rulers, been a power all his life, 
Landor wrote his “ Imaginary Convc 1 -.s.alions ” when cighty-fiv« 
years old, and at eighty-seven published his last volume ol 
“ Heroic Idylls.” (iuizol at eighty-seven showed unimpair^ 
mental vigour and activity, anti Hobbes, the English philoso* 
I)her, at the same age published his version of the “ Odyssey,*' 
and ins “ Iliad ” one year later. A few weeks before his death, 
in his ninetieth year, he wrote to his publisher, “ I shall have 
something in English for you shortly.” Yon Moltke, whet 
eighty-eight, was still chief of staff of the Prussian army, and 
Jolin Wesley at that age pretTched almost cvtTy day and stil! 
held the helm of Metliodisni. At eighty-nine, Michelangelo WOI 
still painting his great canvases. Izaak Walton wielded a read) 
pen at ninety. Pope Leo XHL showed no sign of intellectUllS 
decrepitude when he died of old age at ninety-three. Fon 
tonclle was as light-hearted at ninety-eight as at forty. Titiai 
at ninety-eight painted his “ Jiatilc of Lepanto,” and, wondei 
of wonders ! Chevreul, the great scientist, whose untirii^ 
labours in the realm of colour have so enriched the world, wai 
busy, keen, and active when death called him at the age di 
103. 

It is now recognised that many of the finest achievements if 
bnsincss, statesmansliip, literature, and in all activities have bee^ 
wrought by men long past sixty. : 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

An anonymous lady contributes to the Lady% 
Realm a beautifully illustrated account of the girlhood 
of the widowed Queen of Portugal, who is, so sl|^ 
says, a good cyclist and a liold and fearless swdmmer. 

30c 3 ^ 

There is a capital fulLpage portrait of Mfc 
Rudyard Kipling in the World's IVork of Apil 
illustrating an article by his French translator, whi 
declares that “'Fhe Jungle Book” is one of the foul 
five, or six noble books which stand as the moiitl 
ments of the human race ! ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

Father Archangel Leslie, a Capuchin friar, whi 
died in 1637, is described in the January number d 
the Americaji Catholic Quartef'ly Review as being j 
Scotch Apostle of great note, who did excellent woi 3 
at Cremona when it was smitten with the plague. H 
had a life of many adventures, and seems to ha^ 
been a very zealous and faithful servant of the Romsti 
Church. 

if if H/i 

The Chautauquan for March contains a charactC 
sketch of the life and work of Edw’ard Drinker Co|M 
the palaeontologist. The writer, Mr, W. H. Ballot 
says he is inclined to put him before even suc 
men as Darwin, Agassiz, Linnaeus, Humbold; 
etc. Professor Cope was a Quaker; he was bot 
in 1840 and died in 1897. He combined all hj 
life long a reverence for pure religion and pur 

science. 



Jb 


THE POPE AND MODERNISM. 

The Rev. J. T. Murphy writes, in the Afnerican 
WS^iitholic Quarterly Review for January, on the Pope's 
Encyclical on Modernism. Mr. Murphy hails the 
icyclical as an effective blow struck for right 
lirisasoning and dogmatic 
~ iristianity. The 
p^^ical is specially remark¬ 
able for its close reasoning 
id logical conclusions. 

re-states the cm ire 
5 ory of the Cathoilc 
ssligion and sets u() a 
licid synthesis of doc- 
pjne. Mr. Murphy then 
^ye$ his own version of 
fie Encyclical, and con- 
ades by declaring th.U 
l^all Catholics thank (lo 1 
the Holy Father for 
they give their hearty 
jssent to all its teachings, 
iind their hearty allegi- 
ace to all its injuno 
is." From which it 
^|(1 be seen that the Rev. 
lather Murphy is a whole- 
angger of the most un- 
impromising type. 

This excellent portrait 
the Pope appeared in 
tife Pall Mall Ma<^azitte 
pr March, with an article 
^y the Chevalier Cortesi 
|n the “Revising of the 
p^ulgate.” I'he auto- 
>h reads : “ Deus Om- 
l^ptens adimpleat oniJicm 
' iedictionem in vohisT 

f lMay Almighty (to 1 
tfil every blessing ii[)on 
tfou.’) Pius ppxr 


Thk Amcrka?i Catholic 
ituarteriyiox January con- 
IJins a piea for the Italian 
Ifonunciation of Latin in 
|lnerican Catholic insti- 
^ions. The author, Rev. 

I^gh T. Henry, points 
lift how subtle and potent 
Igfi^ the influence of the 
pman Church in sccur- 
the adoption of the 
klian pronunciation of 
^tin in all the countries in which its priests hold sway 

I .. . 


usual matter dealing with contemporary tempNcrance 
questions, this issue contains a remarkable article by 
Mr. Herbert Wilson, entitled “ The Drink Evil in the 
Services,” and another (a translation of a Russian 
paper) on “ The Personal Factors of Alcoholism,” 





The 

(/fy prr^nissiwn 


Jhe Temperance Record, formerly published every 
ha^isappeared, and its place has been taken 
^ National Temperance Quarterly, the first number 
. appeared in March. In addition to the 


latest portrait of Hh Hollneea Pope Plus X» 
of Si^or G. Felicia Pontifical Photographer at Pome,) 

'Fhe writer says that in Russia the mortality among 
mothers is ohly thirty-three per cent., as compared 
with sixty per cent, among fathers. At the same 
time, he says that the influence of alcohol upon 
women is much greater than upon men, and the 
effect is also much greater upon their children. 
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William J. Bryan. 

The depth and light which 
are seen in his eyes indicate 
eloquence, power of expres¬ 
sion and versatility of mind. 


I Ion. Richard Croker; , 
Shrewdness, business-like;: 
capacity, and appreciatioii,;^ 
the almighty dollar 


for 


are' 


EYES AND EYEBROWS AS INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER. 

Miss Fowler contributes to the Phrenological JourncU for March an interesting paper entitled Eye 
as an Index of Character.” She deals with eyes of all kinds, and says that large eyes indicate capacity few 
general observation with indifference to particulars and details. Small eyes make a quick survey of th< 
smallest and minutest details. Deep-set eyes see everything in particular, and are accurate, definite, aniC 
ready to receive deep impressions. Eyes that are partly covered up by their lids do not denote impreii 
sibility of chara'cter so much as a clear insight, steadiness and permanence of action. 

Of the colour of eyes, the large light blue eye is expressive of peace. Blue-eyed persons are ‘‘full ^ 

soul, truthful, affectionate and confiding, and are pro¬ 
gressive.” It would be interesting to ascertain how 
many of the Progressives in the London County 
Council have blue eyes, and how many of the 
Moderates have not. Men who have brown eyes 
usually take after their mothers, and have much 
vital temperament. Grey-eyed persons are generally 
philosophical, literary, resolute, and desirous of 
notoriety. In the grey eye is seen the clear reason¬ 
ing intellect, and the owner of this eye is con¬ 
scientious, God-fearing and upright; and yet in all 
deference to Mi.ss Fowler I would be prepared to 
lay a wager that a large percentage of the mur¬ 
derers who have been hanged in the last twenty 
years had grey eyes. The hazel eye indicates an 
excitable, clear-headed, shari>minded, impatient, 
social character. The black eye has a language of 
its own. h is a passionate eye, and is often found 
in those who are erratic and unbalanced in mind. 

Those who have green eyes will be glad to know 
that it indicates courage, energy and pride, although 
occasionally it indicates jealousy. 

One writer has said, in describing the different 
colours of eyes, that “ the black eye indicates that 
impulse is in the ascendency, the blue shows senti¬ 
ment on the throne, the grey signifies control, the 
hazel indicates versatility, and the green indicates 
rare genius.” 

Miss Fowler accompanies her article with repro¬ 
ductions of what may be called cross-sections of the 
face of some forty persons more or less notable. I 
reproduce some of the pictures with an explanation of 
their significance. 


are characteristics that 
shown in this eye. 




Mark Twain. 

Keen criticism is expressed 
in his eyes, and a large 
development of Language 
which should give fluency in 
writing and speaking. 


lloN. Joseph II. Choatk. ^ 
These eyes are the result^ 
of experience. They showi:^ 
excellent observing powcrs,^i 
ready wit, and capacity t6^ 
gather knowledge and taktil|i 
in a situation at once. 



Lord Rorkris. 



His eyes show coolness in 
time of danger, courage in 
overcoming impediments, 
and hopefulness 0/ mind. 



Rubinstein. 

His eyes indicate watch¬ 
fulness and reserve of mind. 
The outer slant of the eye¬ 
brow indicates a concentra¬ 
tion of thought on a hobby 
or study. They are pla¬ 
tonic rather than impulsive. 


Mr. George A. Wade describes in the Sunday at 
Home for April the Social Missions of the Public 
Schools. The honour of beginning the missions rests 
with Eton and Marlborough, for their efforts on 
behalf of Hackney and Tottenham go back as far as 
the year 1880. But the greatest work was done by 
Rugby at Netting Hill and Birmingham, and Charter- 
house is not far behind in the borough. Harrow 
began her mission work in Latimer Road in 1882. 
Winchester has a school mission at Landport, Ports¬ 
mouth ; Clifton has one in Bristol, Haileybury in 
Stepney, Westminster in Vincent Square, Christ’s 
Hospital in Islington, Uppingham in Liverpool, 
Dulwich College in Walworth, the Leys School in 
City Road, London ; Bradfield College in Peckham, 
Radley College at St. Peter’s, London Docks; and 
Rossal School at Newton Heath, Manchester. All 
these missions are apparently doing good work. 


\V. T. Stead. 

1 ’he possessor of these eyes J. 
shows penciralion of mind.^ 
The eyebrows are slroxigiyii 
con traded in the centre, and^^ 
indicate command, control^:^ 
authority and superintend-: 
cncy over work of an 
portaiit kind. 



Paderewski. 

His eyes show genius 8 ii 4 ^ 
originality. There is pathd^^ 
but not the depth of cQfi^;’ 
ception that is shown by 
Beethoven. They are keeUi 
critical, observing eyfh. 
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WHY DON’T YOU BECOME A GERMAN? 

A Question for Colonel Maxse. 

The April number of the National Rayiciv revives 
wonder, roused by many preceding numbers, why 
editor should be so proud of being an Englishman 
^en he entertains so abysmal a contempt for the 
lli^jority of his countrymen. Here, for instance, is 
lie latest outpouring of this extraordinary patriot, 
P^ose patriotism seems to consist chiefly in his scorn 
iild disgust for England and the English :— 

of our Parliaiiientariuns, the sentinientalisin 
0 'iyat statesmen, llie general tlabbiness of our Pr ss, the dis¬ 
organisation of our A rmy and Navy, the smug self-ct.inplacericy 
n the prosperous Englishman, and the fearful frivolity among 
^ .classes, painfully recall the days before the Mdc/e oi the 
j|ijpElch Empire. 

i^.v^here is much like this. Why does the editor not 
l&ply to be naturalised as a sul)ject of the German 
l^peror? He would at least not be in the midst of 
people of whose qualities he can hardly speak 
^thout loathing and contempt. His dislike of the 
is by no means confined to the Liberal 
For instance, he says, “ I’he thought of the 
next Government makes everybody groan. Think of 
l|ip old gang in the old places! ” They do things 
Qiuch better in Germany. That is his constant 
i^rain. 

This month Mr. Moseley tells us how infinitely 
Miperior are the German laws on company promoting:— 

;::In cases where men arc rash enough to lend their names 
without assuming responsibility, and the company comes t * 
pief, thty become liable to criminal proceedings if ihcie lias 
D^n anything wrong in its transactions. As a consequence, 
few of this class of director exist in tierniany. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson contrasts the shameful, almost 
treasonable, supineness of the British Admiralty to 
me splendid energy, foresight and resolution of the 
Germans. And now, to end all, he antici[)ates the 
German conquest of England. He says : - 

' ; All our statesmen and all our i>artics -Liberal, Unionist, and 
Labour—will look supremely foolish and will feel ' rirninal if 
the money they are about to allot to old age |)cnsions has to be 
diverted a few years hence to the payment of a gigantic war 
Indemnity to (ierruaTiy by way of penalty for our unreadiness to 
meet a sudden but long prcmedilaied blow. 

= But if we are such decadents, surely we shall 
i^eserve our fate. 


RUSSIA’S NEED FOR SCHOOLS. 

1^: Dr. Dillon’s article on Foreign Aftairs in the 
^pntemporary Review is chiefly interesting because 
l^jF the information which he gives a.s to the educa- 
pl^al destitution of Russia ;— 

The official data for the year 1903—the most recent available 
&-have been studied by members of tlie leading political party 
the Duma. In that year the exact number of the population 
far as exactitude in such a matter can be attained—was 
^(44,194, OCX), and among these there were only 26,558,000 who 
ild read or write, 

ry5Ebc yearly outlay of the .State for popular instruction was 
‘ ffelev^n copecks, or 2}d. a head I If we add to this mite the 
pA furhit^ied by cities, zemstvos and communities for educa- 
hal purposes; the amount increases to forty-one copecks, or 


10^1. How insignificant even this expenditure really is may 
be gathered from a comparison With the educational budget of 
other countries, thus :— 


Japan spends annually ... 

s. 

I 

d. 

li 

Sweden and Norway 



France 

3 

5 

Great Britain 

4 

11 

Switzerland 

5 

o| 

(iermany ... 

5 


United States . 

10 

1 

New Zealand . 

11 



C'onsequently Russia is behind the whole cultured world. 
It has been calculated that there are in Russia 13,250,000 
children between the ages of eight and twelve who would need 
2^51^4* -schools if the average school accommodated 50 children. 
Taking that as a basis, and putting the salary of the teacher at 
360 roubles, or 10s., and £6 5s. for religious instruction, 
the amount payable in salaries alone would amount to 
roubles, and the upkeep of the schools ought to 
cost about i82,021,(xjo roubles, so lljat altogether 300,000,000 
roiddes is a moderate estimate of what should be expended 
annually on elementary education. Now, as a mailer of fact, 
the Ministry of Public Instruction disposes of no more than 
9,114,000 rouble.s, all told. 


RHODOMONTADE OR RHETORIC? 

Maxim Gokky on Cynicism. 

International for March publishes a long and 
interesting article by Maxim Gorky entitled “ Con¬ 
cerning ("ynicism,” and prefaced by an intimation that 
more than two hundred words of the article must not 
be quoted witliout permission, 'fhe following passage 
contains, I am afraid, three hundred words, but as I 
do not understand what it means even in its totality, 
I shrink from reducing it to two hundred words for 
fear it should become unintelligible :— 

Put freedom i;- ever ahead, and ever distant. 

True iiKlividualistn is in the future behind socialism. It is 
not to be allaiiied by present-day people, they are just as little 
suited to possess it as a cripple is to wear a coat of mail. 

Not but “we,” that is the beginning of the emancipa¬ 
tion of personality. As long as something remains that is 
called “ mine ” the ego will never lie able to escape from the 
powerful claws of this monster. Not until it has taken suffi¬ 
cient power from the people to be able to cry out to the whole 
world : 

“ Thou art mine.” 

Then at last man will be conscious that he is the personifica¬ 
tion of all wealth and of all the beauty of the world, and that 
he is intellectually the equal of fellow-men. 

A harmonious personality is only then fiossible when the 
heroes have passed away and the day of the herd is over, when 
men have ayipeared who are tin ited willi each other by a mutual 
respect. 

This feeling must have its root in the recollection of the 
great collective work which was acliieved by the people for its 
re-birth. This feeling must be strengthened by the conscious¬ 
ness of the individual experience of each unit and the whole, 
and by the sense of solidarity and the duty of each to each. 

Rut in time this feeling of respect Ixrtween man and man will 
change into a religion. For the religion of humanity must be 
the sublime and tragic history of its endless and splendid struggle 
for freedom of spirit and the supremacy over the forces of 
nature. 


An interesting literary article is Professor Louns- 
bury*s “ French Element in English ” in Harper for 
April. 
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THE YELLOW PERIL 

Writing on the Yellow Peril in the Light of His¬ 
tory in the Deutsche Rufidschau for March, C. Freiherr 
von der Goltz refers first to the history of Asia during 
the Mongolian War of Conquest in the thirteentli 
century, and concludes by saying that though wc have 
not a similar w^r of conquest to fear to-day, it behoves 
us to be on our guard in our treatment of the yellow 
races. 

A GREAT WAR OK CONQUES'l'. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Asia, he 
writes, possessed a system of Great Powers very 
similar to the States of the Western World, and it was 
these Asiatic States that the Mongols from the 
northern regions of the Sea of Baikal invaded, bring¬ 
ing about one of the greatest revolutions in history. 
Beginning in 1212 with Northern China, the whole 
country as far as the Hoangho and including Korea 
was soon in the hands of the conquerors. In 1217 a 
Mongolian army entered the Kashgar country and 
ascended the l^amir plateau, and in the following 
year began the struggle with Sultan Mohammed, the 
rival of the Kalif of Bagdad. Fortification after 
fortification fell, and after Samarcand, which yielded 
after a long siege, notwithstanding that it was 
occupied by 110,000 men, the invaders pushed on 
towards the Sea of Aral, and occupied Afghan¬ 
istan and Persia. About 1221 the Mongolian 
armies united on the north side of the Hiridu- 
koosh, and took North-west India. One horde 
then marched to the Caspian, and laid waste 
Georgia and the neighbouring countries. The 
rule of the Khalif of Bagdad also had to give way, 
the Caucasus Mountains were crossed, and by 1222 
Russia was overrun and the conquerors had advanced 
as far as the Dnieper. All South Ru.ssia, including 
the Crimea, was laid waste. 

A NOTE OF WARNING. 

To-day, however, there is no need for any appre¬ 
hension of a similar invasion of conquest of the 
yellow race towards the West, but there may be 
trouble in the Pacific Ocean, sooner perhaps than we 
care to believe. While Japan and China suffer from 
over-population, both countries must of necessity seek 
territories for colonisation. The Chinese Question 
has long been considered an economic danger, and 
as soon as China has got an army the political danger 
mast follow. How the 300 millions of Indians will 
behave when they see their two neighbours become 
independent nations is a much more serious problem. 
Will the Governments of the States be strong enough 
to direct their development on peaceful lines ? Is it 
not almost as impossible to stay such people's move¬ 
ments as it is to stop the overflow of great streams 
which have burst through the dams ? One thing the 
history of the Mongolian War of the Middle Ages 
teaches us is that the yellow race is capable of great 
power of resistance. The movement is now too far 
advanced to be put back. The whole world is 


astounded at the achievements of the yellow races, 
and all recognise that in many important characteristics 
wcare far behind them. With the advent of the East 
the older Powers of the white races must drop the idea 




■■■ M !■ — 

Melhvurm' Pn}iih.\ 


The Sleeping Beauty. 

Gkkmany: **Ach. mein friends, here is u heaudiful place. PerhaM 
dere vos suiiicpoty un it. but dey vos bO small, uiid mein eyesight vu» 
pad, I find nut any truupic in overluuking deni. Suppose dot ve cut it li|lk 
between us? ’* '.if 

;';iv 

that the globe is for them and their rule alone. H 
will be well for us to appreciate in {peaceful rivalry th^; 
industry of the yellow races, but in military mattetS 
we must beware of undervaluing their idea of rac^i 
and their patriotism. 

Mr. F. W. Sandberg, under the title of A 
Vanishing Art,” describes in the March number cd 
the World To-day the success of Fru Frida Hansen 
in reviving pictorial weaving. Fru Hansen lives iX 
Bestumhis, Christiania. She achieved her first great 
success at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. It is Ifil 
genuine case of a revival of ancient art, for the 
recipes for the vegetable dyes by which the won¬ 
derful colour effects are attained were extracted 
from the memory of a feeble old woman who 
become too we^ from extreme age to prac^se 
weaving. 
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g, THE TRUTH ABOUT GERMAN EXPANSION. 

By A German Ambassador. 

Baron von Speck-Sternburg, a German Ambas- 
|jil 4 or at Washington, contributes to the North 
'^merican Review for March an important article 
^^titled “ The Truth about German Expansion.” 
lis is not the first time that Baron von Speck- 
ernburg has made use of the North American 
ieview for the purpose of placing German policy in 
favourable light. In an article printed in the 
pkdmber for May, 1906, “ The Phantoni Peril of 
l^rman Emigration and South American Setlle- 
ents,” he had already given a clear expose of Ger- 
iiibany’s policy in the Souiliern Hemisphere, 
fe: The Baron says that he is particularly irritated by 
||he calumnies hurled at Germany as to her designs 
ppon Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and the German 
l^ovinces of Austria. Germany needs no colonies ; 
colonial expansion is not a necessity for Germany, 
is it a result of its industrial growth. The increase 
German commerce is to be ascribed far more to 
increase in the buying capacity of England, 
j^rance, Russia and America than to all the German 
ii^olonies combined :— 

p No reasons exist wliy Germany should he solicitous for 
^Annexation, or even for a union of economic interests. On the 
pother hand, there are quite a number of reasons wliy Germany 
i;|llould oppose annexation or a union of economic intere.sts. 

The writer explains from an economic point of 
;?view how it is that 

^no one in Germany or Beljjium considers a tariff-unioii of the 
two countries feasible or desirable ; and an annexation, of which 
^A certain group of foreign political writer^ wcmld like to make a 
;German bugaboo to frighten Belgium, as a matter of fact, is not 
•Seriously c(mtemplated in either Stale. 

The recollection of the intimate association of the peoples of 
^Germany and the Netherlands and Germany ami UL-lgium, 
'^during the past, will, in the absence of every legitimate reason, 
•prevent these nations irom imputing to each other enmity and 
::lll*will, but will promote instead an eminently sane, mutual 
;«ordiality, which, even if merely a matter of sentiiiieiil, will 
(have effect upon their action and affairs. 

Moreover, the persons who persist in attributing tt* Germany 
covetousness in the w’ay of annexation, in regard to Holland, or 
i'll^nmark, or the German provinces of Austria-Hungary—in 
rfipite of the fact that the history of Girnnan politics constitutes 
a monument to the contrary--totally miscunstrue the spirit and 
*^ke Constitution of the German Kmpire. (iennany 
'IS not a federal State into which other States can be readily incor¬ 
porated. 

The introduction of such a foreign body would lead many (>f 
individual States to demand a reorganisatioD uf reprfr.seiila- 
.lion by voles in the l ederal Council {Bundesrath). Such a 
;Reorganisation, like every decisive mndificalioii of » Constiiu- 
fion, would at best be a most difficult and hazardous under¬ 
taking. 

P It may be argued, of course, that, in the absence of com- 
^^inercial ^ reasons, there may be political reasons rendering 
Annexation desirable. Under existing conditions the N’elher- 
^jands, which at one time were the classic fighting-ground of 
xre nc longer geographically of strategic imjjortance. 

: As the net result vf his survey Baron von Speck- 
maintains that he has proved there is not 
of truth in the attacks directed against 
by political calumniators/" 


OE Reviews. 

GERMAN POLICY IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. ' 

A War of Extermination. 

In the Revue de Paris of February 15 th and March 
I St Ernest Tonnelat tells the story of the Germans in 
South-West Africa, and contrasts their methods with 
those of the English. 

IN THE NAME OF CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION.* 

The war of extermination against the Hcreros, he 
writes, has been implacably carried out. Neither 
women nor children found grace before the troops, 
and .sentence of execution was not pronounced in 
expiation of the crimes committed by the natives, for 
that was only a pretext; it was pronounced in the 
name of the superior principles of Christianity and 
civilisation. The recall of Governor I.eutwein 
marked the disfavour of the policy of assimilation. 
The English are generally esteemed if not beloved 
among the peoples of South Africa. When the 
tribes'have been conquered, the English, instead of 
confiscating their territory, constitute for them a 
tribal tenure, but the Germans have confiscated at a 
single stroke the whole country, and to-day there is 
no such thing in South-West Africa as native property. 
In order to live, the'natives must place themselves at 
the service of the German colonists, and nothing that 
they can do can make their condition other than 
miserable. All the colonists may on occasion be 
transformed into police, and if the ordinance is 
strictly applied it will he a veritable joign of terror. 

The Colonial party praises Herr von Lindequist for 
having introduced a policy of reality and not of 
sentiment. His predecessor, Herr Leutwein, was a 
humanitarian and a utopian; his idea was a 
reconciliation and a collaboration of races. Herr 
von Lindequist, on the other hand, has introduced 
into the administration of the colony the utilitarian 
principle—we colonise in the interest of the mother 
country and not from love of the natives. 

EXODUS OF THE NATIVES. 

The natives will not fail to compare the police 
severity of the Germans with the lofty indulgence 
practised by the English at the Cape. They will be 
tempted to pass to the othtir side of the frontier, and 
indeed the exodus has already begun. These people, 
who possess neither land nor cattle, have no reason to 
remain in the most inhospitable of all South African 
countries. To dare to ajiply such a policy the 
Germans must have a robust faith in the American 
system of colonisation extolled by Herr Dernburg, 
and they must feel very sure of being able to recruit 
a sufficient number of colonists to people South-West 
Africa and cultivate the country. It is only from the 
result that we may judge the practical value of the 
method, but we cannot help having doubts as to its 
civilising character. 

Sir John Hare begins in the April Strand his 
Reminiscences from his youth up. His passion for 
the stage began in the nursery, 
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WHO IS TO GUARD THE BALTIC? 

Russia and the Aland Islands. 

In the mid-March number of La Revue^ Erik 
Sjostedt gives us the Swedish view of the Aland Ques¬ 
tion which has been agitating Sweden and Russia. 

SWEDISH TERRITORY. 

The inland Archipelago, il is explained, consists of 
ope large island and about three hundred islets and 
rocks. Situated between Sweden and Finland, the 
archipelago also commands the Gulf of P'inland. 
I'he islands, we are reminded, were taken from 
Sweden and given to Russia by the Peace of Fred- 
rikshamm in 1809, which completed the annexation 
of Finland to the Russian Empire. Yet it must be 
remembered that though the Aland Islands followed 
the fate of Finland, they were never Finnish territory, 
but from time immemorial belonged to Sweden. 

Russia’s undkktaring in 1856. 

In the 'Freaty of Paris in 1856 England and France 
introduced a clause establishing a sort of disguised 
neutrality of these islands, and the Russian engage¬ 
ment took the torm of a Convention, in which tlie 
Tsar d<:j^lared that the islands should not be fortifie;d, 
and that no military or naval establishme4it should be 
created or maintained on them. But the recent Franco- 
English entente and the Anglo-Russian rapprochemmt 
seemed to o[)en up the way to a similar entente in 
Scandinavian and Baltic questions, the principal point 
being for Russia the abrogation of the Convention 
which prohibited her from fortifying the Aland 
Islands. 

AT THE instigation OF GERMANY. 

In these new^ conditions Sweden would be com¬ 
pelled to have recourse to considerable armaments 
for her protection. The creation of a Russian naval 
base in the Aland Islands would also compromise the 
safety of Sweden as a neutral State, and would modify 
greatly the equilibrium of the Northern States. More¬ 
over, Germany and Russia have undertaken to bring 
about the arrangement without reference to Denmark, 
one of the signatories of the Aland Convention. 'Fhe 
writer thinks this surprising diplomatic imbroglio has 
had its origin in the instigation of Germany, and as 
the date of its birth he indicates that of the interview 
between the two Emperors at Swinemiinde. 

KEELING IN SWEDEN. 

In Sweden the feeling caused by the affair is as 
unanimous as it is high, says the writer. The Socialist 
leader, Mr. Branting, wrote tliat a new Russian Baltic 
fleet in a new Port Arthur two hours from the Archi- 
pel^o of Stockholm and six hours from the Swedish 
capital would be the Colossus at Sweden’s door. In 
appealing to France and England he declared that 
the abrogation of the Aland Convention would be the 
otost unfriendly act which these countries could com¬ 


mit against Sweden. All the Swedes agree wuth himi 
and unanimity on this vital question is absolute. 

A POSSIBLE solution. 

From the Swedish point of view it may 
asked if there is not in this Russo-German policy 
of the Baltic status quo a direct tendency to place 
Sweden under the rule of her two powerful neigh¬ 
bours ? The Swedish people have not forgotten 
the circumstances in which thA dismemberment Ol 
Denmark was effected in 1864. Russia then left 
l^russia a free hand. Was it on condition that 
Germany would one day give Russia the same 
liberty with reference to SYveden ? But the writet 
thinks Sweden may reckon on a solution of the 
question worthy of a great Power like Russia, and 
that the two Western Powers will enter as con¬ 
tracting parties into a convention for the main¬ 
tenance of the status quo with the Baltic and the 
North Seas united. 'Fbus the Aland Convention 
would be abrogated to give Russia the satisfaction 
of amour propre w^hich she demands, and it would be 
replaced by stipulations which w^ould signify a 
veritable neutralisation of the Aland Islands. 

CENTRAL AFRICA AS A CAREER 

Bv Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P. 

In the Strand for April Mr. Winston Churchill 
speaks highly of the Central African protectorates at 
a career for youth. He says :— 

The African protectorates now administered by the ColonifJ 
Olficc afford rate scope for the abilities of earnest and intellige^ 
youth. A man of twenty-five may easily find himself rultri| 
a large tract of country and a numerous population. TlU| 
(joveriiment is loo newly established to have developed thf 
highly centralised and closely knit—perhaps too closely 
hierarchy and control of the Indian system, li is far tOC 
poor ID afford a complete Administration. 'I'he District Coni? 
niissioiicr must judge for himself, and be judged upon hii 
actions. Very often—for tropical diseases make many gaps il! 
the ranks, and men must oilen return to England to recruli 
their health—the officer is not a District Commissioner at all; 
but a junior acting in Ids stead or in someone’s stead, some 
times for a year or more. I'o him there come day by da] 
the natives of the district with all their troubles, dispute^; 
and intrigues. The growing appreciation of the impartia 
justice of the tribunal leads them increasingly to carry a]; 
sorts of cases to the District Commissioner’s Court. Whei 
they are ill they come and ask for medicine. When they ari 
wounded in their quarrels il is to the white man they go 
have their injtiric^s dressed. Disease and accident have to bi 
combated without professional skill. Courts of justice aiu 
forms of legality must be maintained without lawyers. Taxe 
have lt> Ik.* collected by personal infiuenee. 1 ‘eace has to bn 
kept with only a shadow of force. All lliese great oppor 
lunities of high service, .and many others, are often and dail; 
])iaccd within the reach of men in their twenties—on th* 
w'hole with admirable results. It was most pleasant lo hea 
with what comprehension and sympathy the officers of tb 
East Africa Protectorate speak about their work ; and hoi 
they regard themselves as the guardians of native interest 
and native rights against those who only e.nre alxuit exploit 
ing the country and its people. No one can travel even fo 
n little while among the Kikuyu tribes without acquiring 
liking fi>r these light-hearted, tractable, if brutisli, children 
or without feeling that they arc capable of being insiructei 
and raised from their present degradation. 
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THE CONFLICT IN THE BALKANS. 

Is THE AUSTRO-RuSSIAN ENTENTE AT AN END ? 

* There are several articles in the French reviews 
for March on the Austro-Russian entente and the rail¬ 
way schemes in the Balkans, 

A Provisional Status Quo. 

Writing on the Balkan conflict in the first March 
number of the Nonvellc Rcviic, Pierre Bernus says the 
present crisis seems to show that the combined action 
of Austria and Russia in the Balkan Peninsula has 
completed its term. Germany in forcing the Austrian 
movement towards Salonica hopes to benefit her own 
expansion in the East, to make Russia understand the 
necessity- of corning to an understanding with the 
Hohenzollern, and to strike a blow at England. Italy 
can only regard Austrian expansion with favour, and 
will show once more that in the Triple Alliance she 
-has always been the member to be sacrificed. In 
Turkey she will try to act with Russia, whose interests 
are not in opposition to hers. As to T* ranee, she 
cannot do otherwise than march with Russia, England, 
and Italy. According to the letter Austria may pre¬ 
tend that the construction of the proposed railway 
.would not modify the political status quo ; but in the 
spirit of the agreements the status quo will be seriously 
attacked, and the reforms in Macedonia will again be 
delayed. The vital intere.st of France in the present 
state of the world is to do as much as possible to appease 
the ardent rivalry which imperils the j>eace of Europe. 

The Bitter Ckv of Macedonia. 

In the mid-March number of the Reime de Paris 
Victor Bcrard, who wTites on the Austro-Russian 
Entente^ takes up the question of Macedonia once 
more. All that Macedonia had ever experienced in 
the w^ay of atrocities during twenty years was, he writes, 
exceeded in the years 1906-7 ; everyone had made 
it a point of honour to do his worst; everyone had 
made it his interest to denounce to the Turk and to 
the civilised world the crimes of his neighbour. At 
Ischl King Edward demanded judicial lefornjs, and 
obtained the consent of Austria. But if, after the 
soldiers and the finances, the tribunals of Macedonia 
are also taken away from the .Sultan, what would 
remain of the Austro-Russian entente and of the status 
fuo which it ought to defend ? 

The Railway Schemes. 

In the first March number of Questions Diploma- 
tiques there is an article by Rene Henry, entitled 
^*The Austrian Movement Towarcs Salonica,” in 
which the writer deals wuth the various railway 
themes in the Balkan States. He points out that in 
the Balkans, as in so many other points of the world- 
chessboard, it is the railway policies which are dis¬ 
turbing the status quo and upsetting the diplomatic 
equilibrium—until new compromises have been found 
and accepted, 'i'he making of the railway from 
■Priboii to Mitrovitza j the occasion of the making of 
fte railway from the Danube to the Adriatic, and the 

* tter railway is the condition of the former. Thus 


the litigious Peninsula may soon find itself traversed 
not only by the line from Belgrade to Constantinople 
via Nich, Sofia, Philippopoli, and Adrianople, but by 
a parallel line from the north-west to the south-east, 
and by another line running from the north-east to 
the south-west. 

The proposed Austrian railway between Priboi’ and 
Mitrovitza, he says, will make it possible for Austria 
to reach the sea without having to face any obstacle 
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Railway Schemes in the Balkans. 

The Servian line runs from Raduievatz to /aiecar, :ind thence either to 
Parachin oi tu Nikch. The Adruttic would then be reached either by 
connecting Kruclicvatz with Vardisti; on the Austrian railway Kysteiii, or 
from Uskub. 77Vi .Pi^izrend, to Antivari. also wants to connect 

Soh i with the Salonica line by a railway fiojii Kostendil to Kumanova. 


which might one day occur on the route of the Orient 
Express. While it is a railw’ay of pacific expansion, 
it might be on occasion a strategical railway. It is 
proposed to use Austro-Hungarian and German 
capital for its construction. The railw'ay from the 
Danube to the Adriatic is a Servian jiroject, and 
though it will run through Servian territory, it will cut 
through Turkish territory before it reaches the 
Adriatic, and Turkey, it is expected, w'ill require its 
Western terminus to be made in Turkish territory. 
In addition, there is a Bulgarian scheme for a railway 
from Vidin .to Sofia and thence to Koumanova, a 
station in Turkish territory. Greece, too, has a 
scheme for connecting Larissa and Salonica, and it 
seems that Austria is including this Greek project in 
her railw'ay policy. 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES AT SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 

Lord Desbokough and His Exploits, 

Frfs Magazine for April contains a sketch of the 
man behind the Olympic games. Lord Desborough, 
president of the British Olympic Association, has 
been described, says Mr. A. Wallis Myers, as— 

a sportsman who^ “with the skill of a D'Artagnan unites the 
strength of a Porthos, the heart of an Athos, and the body of 
an Englishman,*' Tlie writer might perhaps have added “ Uitt 
enthusiasm of a Santos Dumont, and the streiuious endeavour 
of a Roosevelt,” 

which is a promising introduction to an interesting 
interview. 

Lord Desborough succeeded Cecil Rhodes as 
Master of the University Draghounds at Oxford. 
He is now living at Taplow Court, surrounded by 
trophies of his exploits. Lord Desborough has shot 
something like 500 stags in Scotland alone. After 
describing the souvenirs of the chase, the writer 
says:— 

Beneath were the foils which “ young dare-devil Grenfell " 
won at Harrow and Oxford, and the weapons which secured 
him the Epee fencing prize at .the military toiirnainenl in 
1904 and 1906, as well as those he bore with distinction in 
three international contests—at Pari.s, London, and Athens. 
Below again were the school and college photographs, 
especially noteworthy in this instance, for, among other things, 
they reminded one that Lord Desborough wa« president both 
of the Oxford University Athletic Club and the Oxford 
University Boat Club—a unique honour—a member of two 
Harrow cricket elevens, and afterwards t»f the Oxford crew 
which rowed the famous dead-heat with t.’ambridge in ’77. 

This great athlete climbed the Matterhorn, Monte 
Rosa, and the Rothhorn in eight days, he has twice 
swum across the Niagara below the falls, he is a 
great pedestrian, and quite recently he walked fifty 
miles in one day. In Taplow Court there is a case 
containing one scale from each of a hundred tar|)on 
which he caught in a three weeks* expedition in 
Florida. On each scale is w’ritten the weight 
of the fish from which it w^as taken, the biggest 
having weighed i82lbs. 

Speaking of the prospect at Shepherd’s Bush, Lord 
Desborough said that the cycle track, outside the 
running path, would be one of the finest ever con¬ 
structed.- On one side a swininiing-pond has been 
constructed, and the centre of the pond has been 
excavated to a dt plh of isfl. 6in. in order to allow 
for high diving. 7 ’he total expenses of the Stadium 
will exceed ^55,000. The opening ceremony will 
begin with a grand procession of two thousand 
athletes, who are all to be housed in London, and 
excursions are being arranged for them as far afield 
as Windsor Castle, Oxford and Cambridge. America 
and Sweden are each sending over a luindred picked 
men, and every civilised nation will be represented 
by leading amateurs in every branch of athletic 
activity. 

Lord Desborough, at the close of his interview, 
referred to the appeal that had been made for funds 
to afford proper hospitality to the expected guests. 
The ideal of the Olympic games, he says, is some¬ 


thing more than an international athletic rivalry. Il 
is hoped that by these quadrennial gatherings a spirit 
of friendship may be promoted between countries 
which otherwise would see little of each other. 1 
hope that Lord Desborough*s appeal will meet with a 
warm response. I'he atliletes should be made to 
feel that there is no country in the world where they 
will receive a warmer welcome than in Old England. 

PUBLIC LABOUR EXCHANGES IN GERMANY. 

An ObjLCT Lkssun kok Encjlani). 

In the Economic Journal for March Mr. W. H. 
Beveridge writes an interesting and informative article 
on the working of Public Labour Exchanges in Ger- 
many. Our Board of Trade as long ago as 1904 
described the labour registry as being of all institu- 
tions established with the object of dealing with the 
unemployed in Germany that which possesses on the 7^ 
whole the greatest interest. Since that date these- i ^ 
institutions have multiplied and developed with 
extreme activity. ^ 

The Imperial Statistical Office now receives regular'fc 
returns from over 700 registers or exchanges, filling'/,; 
from a hundred and fifty to a hundred and eighty vi 
thousand situations a month. All these exchanges 
have the common object of imtting would-be"'^S 
employers and employed into immediate communica* 
tion. Every Labour Office is a clearing-house for 
labour. It prevents economic waste by reducing to;.:;;| 
a iniiiinium thti period during which employers 
seeking for men or men for employers. They arq,'- 
used both by men and by women, and in Bavaria^ 
workpeople* are allowed, on presentation of a certifi^:? 
cate from die exchange, to travel on the State 
ways at half price. In connection with the Cologne;;! 
Exchange there is a “ house exchange ** or register 
w'orkiiierfs dwellings, and, secondly, a scheme 
assisted insurance against winter unemployment. 

Mr. Beveridge, concluding his description of thesefe 
institutions, says :— 

The public Labour Exchanges of Germany are still only at ^ 
the beginning of their development. Tlieir success, though 
many cases remarkable, falls far short of anything like domioAi^ 
tiun of the labour market. I'hey arc still nearly excluded fronii'^ 
some trades and of little importance in many others. TheU 
most conspicuous successes are in towns such as Munich, Stutt* ^ 
gait, Ereiburg, which industrially are only of the second rank«,-> 
Some of the most important services which they may render,!'■ 
such as the decasualisation of labour or the provision of a direct ; 
test of unemployment as a safeguard to systems of insurance 01 
outdoor relief, are only just being realised or are hardly ; 
realised at all. They are still an instrument in the process of ; 
being made and perfected, rather than one in full use. Yet no ■ 
one can doubt that they have come to stay and to grow as the 
many services they may render come to be more fully recognisefl* ;! 
They do not solve the unemployed problem. They simplify it: 
enormously, and are indispensable to a .solution. 

Mr. J. D. Anderson contributes to East an 
West a useful survey of the life and death of the fin 
two Dumas, together with an account of the thirc 
He calls his article “The 'I'hree Dumas,** and i 
occupies twenty-three pages of the magazine. 
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The New School of Psychology at Letchworth, the Garden City. 


m SCHOOL OP PSYCHOLOGY AT LETCHWORTH. 

{A,; ■ 

1:7 The Cloisters ax the Garden City. 

% The ArcAi/^c/ura/ Revieiv for March contains an 
^ustrated description of “ 'I'he Cloisters at Letch- 
orth.” I reproduce one view of this remarkable 
P^dilding. Our contemporary says :— 

A School of Psycholoi^ is to be founded there, which will 
Jjliivc for its principal object the study of “ how thought affects 
jfiibtion and wliat causes and produces thought/’ An endeavour 
lldll Ih: made to focus the results of the varibus branches of 
il^nce and art developed during the preceding century and 
l^imatelv connected with humanity, and which up to the pre- 
time have been and are being studied without relation to 
^De another, and therefore liave a less powerful influence for 
l^ppd than if united with a common purpose. 

J^The accommodation olfered at the Cloisters is for twenty 
iperidential students, young men and women, and the building 
pis also been designed so that conferences, lectures, musical 
ilfid dramatic performances, etc., all in conjunction with and 

£ t the furtherance of the leading idea, may Ijc held. It is in- 
nded that the students shall form the nucleus of an altruistic 
^l^sade against the low spiritual and corresponding economic 
of society. 

January 28th, 1907, the building was dedicated by Miss 
^wrence, and the inscription written and illuminated on 
iHpllum by the architect was enclosed in a glass casket, and 
Hbtoed In a cavity in the springer stone over the fountain in 
From beneath the dedication stone flow 
l^ anci accept-^^ter in symbolism of the purest and 
^'iPriboi to Mill .res for erecting the building. As the 
Yailw froi intents and purposes an open one, the 
pJtrfltter^ailway is sufficient heat in the winter months, 


so that meetings can be held with a reasonable amount of 
the usual comfort, has been a difficult <me. 

The students when they are in residence w’ill sleep on flat 
frame hammocks slung from the vaulting round the cloisters. 
B}' means of the exterior curtains and divisional curtains com- 
ph'te privacy is ensured. The ladies would occupy the right- 
hand side and the gentlemen the left, with night lavatory 
accommodation in connection with each side. The cubicle 
accommodation is for dressing purposes only; one cubicle 
would be shared by two students. In the morning the ham¬ 
mocks and bedding would be drawn up to the vaulting to air, 
and when the weather is suitable a part of the cloister roof may 
be opened to allow the sun to stream into the building. 

After a plunge in the swimming-bath, at arranged times, 
breakfast would be prepared by the students in the communal 
pantry. Dinner would be served at a settled time from the 
kitchen, at wffiich all the students would be expected to appear, 
and this would be the only regulated meal in the day. Tea 
or supper would be prepared by the students according to their 
own convenience. The time between meals would be spent in 
study, the nature of which has already been mentioned. 

The Pacific Era for March begins the publication 
of the Autobiographical Fragments of Prince Ito 
Hirobumi. The first instalment only carries us so 
far as when he escaped from Japan as a merchant. 
Okuta Takematsu, the First Secretary to the Nippon 
Embassy at Peking, describes Manchuria of to^^y. 
The magazine also contains an interesting article by 
Dr. Soeda, President of the Nippon Industrial Bank, 
entitled “ Looking into the Future of Nippon.” 
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Leadii^g Articles 

GLADSTONE REVISITS OXFORD IN 1890. 

REMINISCENClj:S OF HiS CONVERSATION. 

There is a delightful paper in Comhill for April 
describing Mr. Gladstone’s last visit to Oxford in 
1890. The Grand Old Man seems to have revived 
his Toryism when he revisited the University in which 
he passed his strenuous collegiate days. 

HIS SECOND CHILDHOOD. 

In his extreme old age W. E. G. returned to the 
delusions of his youth. I)emocracy indeed he seemed 
to accept, but he thought a wide franchise w'as not an 
advantage to the cause of reform. He tried to show 
that the real reforms of 1830.-1880 would all have 
been carried by the unreformed House of Commons, 
He even declared that the Duke of Wellington was 
quite right when he said that in .1830 the Constitution 
was incapable of improvement, that the Reform Bill 
of 1832 destroyed this, and that thenceforward the 
Constitution was logically bound to develop on purely 
democratic lines, a result which he seemed to regard 
as a doubtful blessing. He also told C. G. L. out¬ 
right that “ in point of ability and efficiency he 
thought the country had never been better governed 
than in the period preceding the first Reform Bill.” 

ON S(»riAr/SM ANP KDIICATION. 

G. “ ! view with the ^^reatesl alarm the progrc.ss of sSocialism 
at the present day.” 

H. H. H. “Mr. G., it lies with you to give it a ^'roat 
impulse forward or tiarkward,’ 

G. “Whatever infliitnee I can use, Mr. II., will l»r used in 
the direction of stopping it. It will noi be in my day, 1 ui it s 
alarming. It is the upper cla.sse.s who are largely rcsjxnisiblo 
for it.” 

With regard to Socialism T. R. notes that he said further : 
“ For me Socialism has no attractions ; nothing Vnil disaj>pi)int- 
mont awaits the. working classes if they yield to the exaggerated 
anticipations which are held out to them by the Labour party.” 

H. H. II. adds : “He also expressed himself very positively 
on the subjec t of the greater class selfis!mc.ss of the upper classes 
compared with the lower. 1 asked him whether Chiistianiiy 
was in his opinion as great a force; in English politics now as it 
was fifty years ago. He said in reply that he thought it was 
greater, though the manner of its expression had changed, “a 
change which I, as a denominationalist and a dogmatist, cannot 
wholly approve.” Fie said that an indication of improvement 
was the better conduct of members at prayers. 

When someone “ drew ” him on the question of Church 
schools, it was, he told us, tliat he “regarded the Hoard School 
as a most unsatisfactory solution of the problem of poi»ular edu¬ 
cation.” 

He spoke with strong condemnation of schemes for dises¬ 
tablishment (of the Welsh Church, I think ), and used the phrase, 
“regrettable cupidity” »)f the Russian ambition to posse->s Con¬ 
stantinople. 

HIS OLD-FASHIONED IDEAS. 

Mr. Gladstone was much .scandalised by the free- 
and-easy style of the modern student in dress. When 
asked what struck him as the greatest contrast between 
Oxford of to-day and that of his own time, he 
replied:— 

“ 1 have no hesitation in saying that the most obvious differ¬ 
ence is in the dress which they see fit to wear in the High Street. 

1 was almost shocked with the spectacle of men in boating cos¬ 
tume, indeed I may say in very scanty costume, in the High 
Street. Such a thing would have been impossible in my time." 
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In his youth, he said, there would have been dozens of 
present, “ who, with their two watch chains, their elaborat 
waistcoats, and llicir fashionable suits, could not have beei 
dressed f(»r ;^30 ” ; but in 1890 he did not notice a man wh< 
could not have been dressed Jor and the general effect wa 
rather slovenly. 

GOS.SIP OLADSTONIANA. 

In 1890 he had given up reriding newspapers^ 

One morning during his stay all the papers had reports of th< 
casein which Mr. Parnell recovered •large damages from the 
proprietors of the limes \ Mr. Glatlstoiic heard of the event d 
7.30 p.m. from one of his nt:ighl)ouis at tlirmer. 

Hy-ai)tl-by Mr. Gladstone gave us a most amusing account di- 
how he had grme, as a young man, to a music-hall. “ It was 
w'hen T was less well known ; I dursn’t do it now ; it was quiW 
re.spectablc, but oh ! so dull. By-and-by, looking round,. J 
found that n<» one was drunk, but that everybody about me waj 
quietly boozing, and I n-lircd as being a very unprofitabh 
ailcndant.” 

MR. MORT.KV’S IMPRIMATUR. 

I am glad to see that, notwithstanding the oli 
Toryism these remini.scencc.s reveal, the article haij 
Mr. Morley\s imprimatur. "I'he narrator says:— 

1 look the preliminary step of asking Mr. John Morley-t 
advice on the subject of tlieir publication. Mr. Morley is, ^ 
Mr. (iladstone wa.s, an Honorary Ee-llowof the College, and hje 
gave me t’very po.ssible fmeouragoment, and most kindly allowed 
me to use his name as approving the scheme ; “ for,” he said, 
“ I am convinced that (he more that is known about Mr; 
Gladstone the greater he will appear.” 


FAT MEN OF GENIUS. 

In the Sfranti for Ai)ril there is a brief btiJ 

interesting discussion as to whether there is any truth 
in the proverb, “ Fat and forty are ever mated.” Th| 
writer quotes Professor Eertholdt, who declares thal| 
fatness is one of the greatest blessings that Providenc^ 
has sent to man. With it come perseverance, virtue^ 
and contentment. “ Evil the clay,” says Professbij 
Bertholfit, “when we (/ermans become a lean radjS! 
like some of our neighbours. As for great deeds an^ 
high scholarship, I have known many noble men ati^f 
sound scholars, and they have nearly all been fat.” 

Among the fat men of genius, Lessing puts Shak$^ 
speare, who, he declares, was a large, stout mat), 
Bismarck was full-bodied, and (.'harles James Fox^ 
So was Napoleon. Among fat kings Henry Vlll. 
consiiiciious, and Edward VH. can hardly be said 
l:)e lean, although he is not so stout as was the latif 
King Carlos. Gamhetta was full-bodied, unlike ouii 
English .statesmen, who, with the exception of 
Salisbury, have all been sj)are and slender or wirj^ 
Among other notable fat nuMi are Hr. Jolinson and 
Boswell, Bal/ac, Gibbon, and Dumas. With th^ 
exception of Lincoln, most American I^residents hav^, 
been full-bodied. President Cleveland weigheC^ 
171 stone, and Big Bill duft is to-day the mos^ 
popular candidate for the Presidency. Handel and 
Bach, Luther, Mirabeau, Corney Grain and Oscat^ 
Asche are quoted as instances of obese geniusi 
Among the lean kine are Dante, Pitt, Calvin, Paganirii' 
and Voltaire. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. 

: , The Intemationanor March publishes an article by 
W. T. Stead in praise of the English Sunday. It 
is Very doubtful whether it will altogether meet with 
ihe approval of the Sabbatarians, for Mr. Stead 
defends the English Sunday quite as much from 
Ae point of view of the believer in the Sunday dinner 
M of the believer in the Sunday Church service, 
rie maintains that the English Sunday has secured 
fbr the English people that one-seventh of their lives 
:ihall be emancipated from the drudgery of toil, 
imd devoted to the three-fold purpose of rest, 
Religion, and festivity. Sunday is a himily festivity, 
•^he Sunday dinner is a sacred institution in England. 
As for the .severity of the Sabbatarian observance, Mr. 
Stead regards that as a concession due to a reaction, 
and he approves of the opening of museums, 
iSbraries, and picture galleries on Sunday. The 
following is a list of some of the institutions of the 
Icind which are open in London at the pre.sent day on 
Sundays :—Museums : Bethnal Cireen, British, Geo- 
ipgical, Horniman’s (Forest Hill), Victoria and Albert, 
Natural History, Wallace Collection. Picture 
galleries : The Tate Gallery, National, the National 
^rtrait Gallery, Concerts: Alhambra, Albert Hall, 
Queen’s Hall, and Kensington Palace ; and then 
l^ere is ftamplon Court. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN LONDON. 


. At Whitefield’s Taliernacle the Rev. Sylvester 
Horne runs a tea and refreshment house on Sunday 
afternoons. Questioned by a contributor to the Quiver 
whether he had not been criticised for supplying tea 
%nd refreshments on Sundays, he replied :— 

Only by those who do not understand our position. The 
Jlt^tness houses will deny that they shut their employees out all 
Sunday, but virtually they do so. If the young men go back 
io their quarters for meals they get a very poor reception and 
^ch bad food that they will not iej>eai the experiment. What 
this mean ? That hundreds of young men and girls can 
only obtain their meals from low-class restaurants and public- 
liouses. It is quite a common thing to see well-dressed young 
^en and girls enter a public-house on Sunday. Which is better 
>-“that they should have their meals in the very uri(Jesir.able sur- 
?fOundings I have mentioned, or under the entirely wholesome 
conditions at Whitefield’s ?*’ 

I asked Mr. Horne the reason of the pf»pularity of Wliite- 
Seld’s among young people. He pul it down to 'its universa- 


' We try to attract <?vcry side of a young man’s nature,** he 
*‘and of all kinds of natures. When the churches have 
^^CCeeded in doing that we shall nf>i Imd yf)iing men cold to tlur 
^urchM. There are scarcely two iiurn at Whileficld’s wdio are 
wimarily attracted by the same work. Some enjoy the Men’s 
meeting, some welcome the athletic side of our organisations, 
ftgne are attracted by our discussion classes, others by the 
improvement societies, still others by the 
oir, W'hilsl all unite in the pr.iise of our institute, 
.n January . ^ home from home for iiuri<Jrcds of young 
iwrence, an difference between our efforts to met^l the 
jllum py tie those made I)y the Y.M.t^.A is that 

Our system has its d;ingers, 1 will admit. 


ed In a ca’ 

Mlt 3 ^^acce^^ wdiolly oulw^eigh llie risk. After all it is but 
iPribol to M al that yt-iUng men should enjoy convcrsuiion 
.s, and if they cannot meet under the healthy 
Whitefield’s they are likely to make 
TfilllWt the street w^ho arc whollv undesirable,’* 


WHERE DO DIAMONDS COME FROM ? 

By Sir William Crookes. 

In an article in the North American Review entitled 
“ The Romance of the Diamond,” Sir William Crookes 
discusses the fascinating theory that diamonds, 
wherever they are found, have been originally rained 
down upon the earth in meteorites. Diamonds have 
been found in the meteorites picked up in Arizona 
and elsewhere :— 

According to this hypothesis, the so-called volcanic pipes 
peculiar to all diamond-mines arc simply holes bored in the 
solid earth by lh«' impact of monstrous meteors--the larger 
masses boring the holes, while the smaller masses, disintegrating 
in their fall, distributed diamonds broadcast. 

Sir William Crookes thinks that it is possible that 
some diamonds have been rained down from the 
heavens in this fashion; but that does not entirely 
dispose of the other theory to which he inclines, which 
is this :— 

Each volcanic pipe is the vent for its own laboratory—a 
labor::lory buried at vast]\ greater depths than we have yet 
reached—where the temperature is comparable with that of the 
electric furnace, where the pressure is fiercer than in our puny 
laboratories and the melting-point higher, where no oxygen is 
present, and where masses of li(|uid carbon have taken centuries, 
perhaps thousands of years, to cool to the solidifying-point. 

It is certain from observations I have made, corroborated by 
experience gained in the laboratory, that iron al a high tempera¬ 
ture and under* great pressure—conditicuis existent at great 
depths below the surfiice of the earth—acts as the long-sought 
solvent for carbon, and will allow it to crystallise out in the 
form of di:imond. Bui it is also certain, from the evidence 
afforded by the Arizona and other meteorites, that similar 
conditions have existed among bodies in space, and that on 
more than one occasion a meteorite freighted with jewels lias 
fallen as a star from ih'- sky. 

Whether they come from the heavens above or 
from the infernal regions below, the greatest quantity 
of diamonds have been found in the Kimberley 
mines :— 

.-\t the close •f the year 1904, ten ton*; of diamonds had come 
from these mines, valued at ;£‘to,ooo,ooo. This mass of blazing 
gems could be accommodaUMl in a l)f>x five feet square and six 
feet high. 

It is possible, says Sir William Crookes, to manu¬ 
facture very small black diamonds, and he gives a 
j)re.scrii)tion for making them; but although many 
fragments of crystals occur in the crucible in which 
dissolved carbon has bi^cn sul)jected to enormous 
pressure, he has never seen a complete crystal. He 
thinks that the “ Cullinan ” diamond, which weighs 
1*37 pounds avoirdupois, is probably less than half 
of a distorted octahedral crystal which still awaits 
discovery. Sir William says some curious things 
concerning phosphorescing diamonds, one of which, 
a green one in his collection, when phosphorescing in 
a vacuum gives almost as much light as a candle, and 
one can easily read by its rays. 

'1'hl World To-day for March contains a number 
of admirable illustrations of the great streets of the 
world. Regent Street is selected as typical of Lon¬ 
don, Avenue de TOpdra of Paris, Unter den Linden 
of Berlin, Via Presso Rialto of Venice, Via Dolorosa 
of Jerusalem, and the Prater Strasse of Vienna. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 

Mr. H. G. Wells' Speculations— 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for April, Mr. H. G. 
Wells gives us the fourth instalment of his story con¬ 
cerning the war of the future which he imagines will 
be waged by means of airships. It tells of the startling 
flight of the Aerial Navy from Germany across the 
Atlantic to make a sudden unprovoked attack upon 
the United States. His vulgar hero, Bert Smallways, 
who in the last chapter had just descended in But- 
teridge's balloon into the heart of the (rerman airship 
camp, is in this number mistaken for Butteridge, and 
is left midway across the Atlantic in the flagship of 
the German invading army. 

—AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
POIJTTCS. 

Mr. Wells’s speculations have more to do with 
international politics than they have to do with the 
technique of aerial navigation. There is reason for 
this, because the coming of the airshij) is the gr(!at 
challenge which decides the direction of modern 
civilisation. The question is w^hether to abandon the 
old methods of war on land and sea and begin a new 
period of annamt^nts for the air; or whether, recog¬ 
nising the futility of this beggar-my-neighbour 
competition in weapons of war, the natiohs agree to 
constitute a world-state in which the supreme 
authority will be vested, not in the soldier, but in the 
Church. Mr. Wells tells us that:— 

Thfi development of .Science had altered the scale of human 
affairs. By mean?; of rapid mechanical traction it had broutijht 
men nearer together, so much nearer socially, economically, 
physically, that the old separations into nations and kingdoms 
were no longer possible a newer, wider synthesis was not only 
necdeil but imperatively demanded. 

It is impossible now to estimate how much of the intellectual 
and physical energy of the wculd was wasted in military pie- 
paration and equipment, but it was an enormous proportion. Great. 
Britain spent upon her army and navy money and capacity that 
directed into the channels of physical culture and education 
would have made the British the aristocracy of the world. Her 
rulers could have kepi the whc-le population learning arul exer¬ 
cising up to the age of eighteen, had they given the resources 
they spent in war material to the making of men. Instead of 
which they waggled flags at him until he was fourteen, incited 
liim to cheer, and then turned him out of school to begin that 
career of private enterprise we have compactly recorded, 
k'rance acliieved similar imbecilities; Germany was, if possible, 
worse ; Russia unrler the waste and stresses of militarism fesleretl 
towards bankruptcy and decay. 

WHEN THE GERMANS STRIKE AT AMKkItA. 

According to the sjieculations of this ingenious 
romancer, the Germans, having perfected their air¬ 
ships before any other nation, decided to make the 
most of the advantage of their position and strike 
down their greatest rival, the United States. They 
decided that “ they would fling a great force across 
the Atlantic heavens and bear America down unwarned 
and unprepared ” :— 

Altogether it was a w'(dl-imagint*d and most hopeful and 
q>iritecl enterprise. The chances of it being a .successful sur¬ 
prise were very great. 'I'hc airship and the flying machine were 
very different things from ironclads, which take a couple of 


years to build. Given hands, given plant, they could be made 
innumerably in a few weeks. 

The attack upon America was to be the first move in this : 
tremendous game. But no sooner had it started than instantly 
the aeronautic parks were to proceed to put together, and inflate 
the second fleet, which w^as to do linnte Europe and manoeuvre 
significantly over I..ondon, Paris, Rome, St. Petersburg, or 
wherever else its moral effect was required. A World Surprise 
it was to be—no less, a W^5^1d (Conquest; and it is wonderful 
how near the calmly adventurous minds that planned it came to 
succeeding in their colossal design. , 

When Bert Smallways had time to look about him, 
after his sudden descent with Butteridge’s balloon, 
he was startled by “ the spectacle of that giant herd of 
airships. Each one seemed as long as the Strand, 
and as big about as Trafalgar Square. Some must 
have been a third of a mile in length.” They took care 
of him, believing him to be the great Butteridge :— 

After a time his companion took him out to a gallery from 
which he was able to watch the wonderful spectacle of the first 
air-fleet flying Ihrougli the riiglit. 'Fhey flew in a wedge-shaped 
formation, the Vaterland highest and leading, the tail receding 
info the corners of the sky. 'They flew in long regular un¬ 
dulations, great dark fishlike shajics, showing hardly any light 
at all, the engines making a throh-throb-throbbing sound that 
\^as very audible out on the gallery. 'J'hey were going at a 
level of five or six thousand feet, and rising sicatlily. 

An Exi’krt Relegates the Airshtt to Dreamland. 

Dr. Simon Newcomb, the eminent American scien¬ 
tist, writing in the North American Periew on the 
future of the airship, says :— 

The airship proper, or dirigible balloon, can be a commercial > 
success only wlien expanded to such dimensions that thin metal 
sheets can take the ])lare. of a textile fabric in the structure. I 
see no difficulty in conceiving an ideal ship which would be a 
commercial success were it not for the practical difficulties in the 
way of rcalisatioii. 1 have a nu-ntal image of a structure much 
larger than any that navigates the (.»cean, say three or four 
hundred feet in diameter, nearly the same in height, a thousand 
feel or more in length, built rnit of rolled sheet steel onc- 
iweiiiiolh or one-thirtieth of an inch thick—inflated with 
hydrogen gas. ()f course, the sheets must be perfectly gas¬ 
proof ; the slightest crevice in them would be fatal. 

Dr. Newcomb does not think there is much prospect 
of aeroplaiKiS coming into general use as means of 
locomotion. He thinks that an aeroplane can sup¬ 
port no more than the weight of one man ; it ran oniy 
.support two if It is practically a double aeroplane. 
To the man’s own weight must be added all that is 
necessary to make him comfortable :— 

If ht! attemprs to protect himself from the inclemency of the 
weather and the discomfort of a motion through the air at a 
spt;e«l apj)roaching that of a railway train, we may well doubt 
whether any person will ever prefer flying to railway travel. 
There can be no warming of the air w ithout much additional ■ 
weight, and no protection from the wdnd without much addi¬ 
tional resistance. The highest measure of success which even 
the idealist could hopefully conceive would place the passenger 
in much the same condition as regards surroundings as that of 
a traveller by rail, mounted on a platform wdlliout sides or 
covering, driven along at railroad s[)eed in every sort of 
W'earlier. 

The conclusion of it all is that the writer “ cannot ' 
see how anyone who carefully weighs all that he has 
said can avoid the conclusion that the era when we 
shall take the flyer as we now take the train belongs 
to dreamland.” 






INTERESTING FACTS FROM AMERICA. 

FISHING IN GLASS-BO'ITOMKI) BOATS. 

If one wishes to fish in what is termed an altogether 
^p-to-date fashion on the Pacific slope of the United 
IStates, or to be precise in the Bay of Avalon, Southern 
California, he hires or rents a boat with a glass 
^ttom, sits comfortably in a chair, with rod over the 
^il, looks down through the glass bottom, and 
patches the giant fish of the region bite. Fishing 
in this way, the angler sees some curious things, and 
it is for this purpose that the boat with a glass bottom 
W' built—that the voyager may view at ease the 
jvonders of the deep.— Badminton for Aj>ril. 

CHURCH BUILT FROM A SINGLE TREE. 

A congregation at Santa Rosa, California, rejoices 
In the fact that it worships in a church which has 
fclieen built from a single redwood tree. The main 
building of the church is 8o feet long by 40 feet wide, 
fttid, in addition, there arc an audience room large 
enough to seat four hundred persons, another room 
seating ninety, a pastor’s study, and the usual out- 
bffices. Every bit of the church, even to the shingles 
on the roof, was made from the wood of a single tree, 
Ind yet when the edifice was coinplet<.'d there was an 
ibundant store of timber left over. It has been esti- 
fnated by scientific men that this giant redwood tree 
iras no fewer than 2,000 years old.— Quiver, 

NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

During the past summer,’' said Secretary Root on 
his return from his southern mission in 1906, “I 
entered the ports of Para, Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio 
de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Bahia 
Blanca, Punta Arenas, Loto, Valparaiso, Coquinibo, 
Tocopilla, Callao, and Cartagena,—all of the great 
ports and a large proportion of the secondary ports 
of the southern continent. I saw only one ship, 
besides the cruiser that carried me, flying the American 
ftag.” The most important mails of the United 
States for Brazil and Argentina are sent out via 
Europe. Not one American steamship—mail carrier 
or cargo boat—runs to either coast of South America 
beyond the latitude of the Orinoco River.— American 
Reinno of Revitivs. 

THE MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT IN NEW YORK. 

There are in regular attendance at the Music 
School Settlement about three hundred and seventy- 
five children Irom six to seventeen years of age. in 
the past school year they received collectively thirty 
thousand lessons. 'The faculty numbers thirty-two 
members, and the courses of study include stringed 
instruments, piano, harmony, voire, and ensemble 
music. J o this there are now to be added organ, 
jwood-wind iMstrunients, history of education, English 
language and literature, and the following technical 
^oyrses; liiusi.' type-setting, music plate engraving, 
jggft Struction and re;?;iir of musical instruments, and 
tuhing.~ 7 : 4 r Outlook for March. 


A REVOLTING PAGEANT IN PERSIA. 

In Persia, writes Jean Bellaire in the second March 
number of the Revue de Paris^ the month of Moharram, 
the first month of the Mussulman year, is a time of 
mourning. The first ten days are devoted to the 
commemoration of the tragic death, with the cir¬ 
cumstances preceding it, of Hosain, the son of Ali, 
and a grandson of the Prophet. The great annual 
theatrical representation takes place in an immense 
court with a stage in the centre, and on the first nine 
days the incidents which led up to Hosain’s death 
are presented. On the tenth the death drama 
receives special treatment, and the Persians make the 
Bloody Procession which the writer recently wit¬ 
nessed. 

At Recht, a port on the Caspian, nearly 3,000 persons 
take part in the performance. Early in the morning 
the faithful assemble at a mosque, and about eight the 
procession begins its march towards the palace of the 
Governor. Saddled horses, recalling the horse of Hosain 
wandering in tlie desert after the death of its master, 
head the procession. 'J'hese are followed by other 
horses mounted by young children, and held in the 
saddle by servants. A slight cut with a razor in 
the middle of the forehead causes a few drops of 
blood to flow, and with this the faces of the children 
are smeared. They represent Hosain’s children, 
wounded or killed. Next come some men on foot, 
bareheaded, dressed in mourning, and covered with 
mud ; they are the companions of Hosain. A second 
group of men, naked to the waist, strike their 
shoulders with iron chains. After these come the 
dervishes stained with blood, and their appearance 
is described as repulsive. 

'rhen appears the 'Foml) of Hosain, a sort of 
sarcophagus surrounded by lighted candles and 
borne by four men ; and this is followed by the 
skeleton of Hosain represented with frightful realism. 
The illusion is that of a human body with the head 
decapitated, daggers pierce the breast, the hands 
and the feet are bleeding, and the garments are 
covered with blood. Ivast of all come the demoniacs, 
several hundreds of persons dressed in while and 
striking their heads with sabres. Soldiers mingle in 
the corth^e. to temper the excesses of the fanatics 
infuriated by the sight and the odour of blood, but 
before the procession has gone very far their faces 
and their white dresses are covered with blood. 

it is a r(?volting spectacle, and the wTiter was 
unable to witness it to the end. 

The Lady's Realm publishes a character sketch of 
Madame Agiiglia, “ the Sicilian Bernhardt,” who 
made such a sensation at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 
She is a woman of twenty-two, of enormous physical 
vitality. She has only twice felt tired in her life— 
once when she lost her way, and another time when 
she walked fift3'-eight miles on a single burning 
summer’s day. She loves acting so much that she 
says she could act for hours in a room by herself. 




IN TkE i^EVIEWS. 


TRB BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Why Julia Ward Howe Wrote It. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is the subject of an 
interesting sketch in the Chmtauquan for March. It 
seems that she has written plays, and books of travel, 

as well as me¬ 
morial songs of 
battle. The 
writer says: 
Her story of 
the writing of 
the “Battle 
Hymn of the 
Republic” has 
been told many 
times. It was 
composed and 
written in 
Washington in 
the grey dawn 
o f inorni ng. 
'Ibc day helorc* 
had been one 
of excitement. 
Mr.'i. Howe was 
returning witli 
friends from 
watching some 
manoeuvres of 
the troops, 
wh(M) a move¬ 
ment of the (‘iierny called for immediate action 
and the whole programme was upset. 'Ibe Howes’ 
carriage worke(l its way hack to Washington througli 
masses of tn^ops, and its occupants sang war songs to 
the great api^reciation of the soldiers. Someone sug¬ 
gested that better words ought to be available for the 
tune of “ John Brown’s Body.” 'J'he next morning 
the “ Battle Hymn ” was written. 



Julia Ward Howe. 


SOME LITERARY TOPICS. 

• “ Kowin Drooo.” 

In the March number of the London Bookmav^ 
Mr. B. W. Mat/., editor of the Dkkensian^ has an 
article on “ 'Hie Mystery of Edwin Drood,” and 
in it he refers briefly to the various attemjns which 
have been made to complete the story and solve 
the mystery. Some attempts at comjiletion of the 
story were by American writers “ John Jasper’s 
Secret,” by Henry and Mrs. Morford ; “ 'Bhe Cloven 
Foot,” by “Orpheus C. Kerr” (R. H. Newell), and 
one avowed to be by l>ickens’s spirit through a 
medium. In England, one of the best attempts to 
complete the .story seems to be that by “ Gillan 
Vase,” in 1878. The first dramatic version of the 
story was one by Charles Dickens the younger and 
Joseph Hatton, but it was never put on the stage ; 
but in 1870 Mr. Walter Stephens produced a drama 


The latest dramatic version is that by Mr. Comytj 
Carr. Innumerable magazine articles and boc 
giving the theories of the various writers regardir 
the mystery of Dickens's intended solution han 
also been published. As to the topography 
“ Edwin Drood,” nearly all the scenes are laid 
Rochester, and if Dickens ever really intended tciS 
disguise the place as “ Cloisterham ” he failed^f 
conspicuously. . | 

The Ideal Novel. 

vSomebocly has been saying to our novelista^;^ 
“ Why don’t you give us more stories over whichf 
wc can unbend ? ” And there is good sense anf" 
good reason in the remark. Most modern noveli 
are clever, the great proportion of them are well; 
written, and a considerable numlier are reallj 
thoughtful. But the novel over which you 
unbend, with which you can feel friendly, whi<; 
is a sort of com])anion at the finjside—no, there 
not many of thnt sort. 'I’he fact is that moi 
novelists write with tlu'ir heads and not with th&b 
he.'irts. A novel from the heart is surer of reader 
than one r(!.sulting mt^rely from so mueli intellecti 
effort. Of course* the ideal novel is that whk 
combines both i|ualiti(!.s, but tlien that is rarest of 
--Book J/e;/////y, March. 


A Gkeaj Critic. 


■.■•X 


Victor Giraiid begins, in llie first March number ' 
the Rm'uc dcs Daix Mondos:, a study of the intellectua 
life of Ferdinand Brunetiere. He entitles the presc 
article “ The 'Two IncarnationsC and deals with ttk 
work of Brunetiere from tlu* time of his first contril 
non to Revue dcs Dt'ux Aiondcs'm 1875, namely; 
article against the Contemporary Realistic Novel, 
July, 1804, when the great critic in a speech publi^ji 
discii.ss(*(l the question of lielief. “ L(T us believS 
what w(‘ can, Imt let us believe something. For war 
of any other lielief, let us make a faith of that need ^ 
action which is the law of humanity, since inactid^ 
and death are one and the same thing,” he said, 
few months later he departed for Rome. 

Balzac and His Revue. 


Among Balzac’s many schemes and enterjwises^ 
writes .Albert de ftersaucourt M ercure dc Frdn^^ 

was the Reime Parisieune, a journal in which Balzai(|| 
hoped to be free to say exactly what he liked aiMfe 
defend himself against his enemies. He also 
sidered that a periodical published under his directidxil 
was bound to be a commercial success, and 
reckoned on the probablt* profits to pay his debts.;J 
He had previously tried several journals, all of whicK? 
proved failures, and the same fate awaited the Revt^ 
Parisienne in 1840, when only three numbers wer^? 
published. Nevertheless, some of Balzac’s most iur; 
teresting pages appeared in the Rituc^ and the writei* 
of the article gives an account of the periodical and^ 
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Ti^b Review of Reviews. 


aw<<M. .SifiuU’ 


THE COMING OF A NEW ARTIST. 

The International for March publishes an illus- 
pBted article calling attention to the appearance of .a 
itewr artist in Germany, who is known by the name of 
l^idus.” The writer says that in Germany “ we 
jfblBsess, besides 
unique Bcick- 
IjB, Klinger and 
S a n y others 
Hiose creations 
in the spirit 
■ high art. And 
Along them, as 
pc of the most 
Sriiginal of ideal- 
its, is Fidus, 
native of Lii- 
Ack.” 

!lt was as a 
■biughtsman that 
Fidus/^ or Hugo 
Joppner, madc^ 
is reputation :— 

The yoiin^ artist 
^cdily crttalecl lii^ 
style, which 
t an ds alone in 
lastery of outliru?. 

»s a desif^ner lie 
sverely eliiiiinaled 
irerything thai be¬ 
ings strictly to 
Anting, clearly rli.^ 

srning that drawing and painting are distinct i Anti 

-ith him outline b('t nines ih*- t <>ninninii ilor liic 
onis of the soul. Cdien the most striking v, 

[most heroic reniinciaii >n of every actf^sst»ry, Mipcrl 

i^tery of the lines ot the naked 
aman form enabling him in find 
^ fitting natural atliUid<‘ for every 
ipression of feeling. 

He was born in iX68. By 
i^rmission of the editor 1 
eiproduce two of his draw- 
igs which show the power 
tid the immense effect 
rhich he produces with a 
:ery few lines. I'lie autlior 
b^ribes him as “ a wonder- 
ill star of ([uite jiet tili.'ir 
^tre, and every new work 
^his has liecn Init a muta- 
a refraction, of the light 
shed at first/’ Liirninous 
faves, “ optical ecstasies" 
rhythm, Hoods of move¬ 
ment alive M’ith music, are the 
iieans and the magic of his 
by which he lifts our 
.ses up to follow the emotion of soul. 



The Judge” A Sketch by “ Fidus” <Hugo Hoppner). 



Sketch by “ Fidus, 


lipR. Pa ITU Cakus in the Open Court for March 
iishes, with a portrait, a sketch of Wilhelm Busch. 


LEGISLATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 

In the International for March there is an interest¬ 
ing article entitled “ Legislation and Alcohol.” The 
writer quotes the phrase, “Alcohol, which has been 
wittily styled the budgetary beast of burden, cheer¬ 
fully supports an 
overwhelming 
load of taxation.” 
A French author, 
Dr. Jacques Ber- 
tillon, shows by 
figures that there 
is no relation be¬ 
tween the amount 
of the duty and 
the consumption 
of alcohol. He 
then goes on to 
examine the effect 
of various legis¬ 
lative efforts to 
d eal with th i s 
question. 

'fhe best re¬ 
sults, the writer 
maintains, have 
been secured by 
the system ot 
retail monopoly, 
the modifications 
of the Gothenburg 

system which prevails in Sweden and Norway. The 
estaldishrncnt of a State monopoly in Russia has 
increased the drunkenness of the* poojjle. The State 

monopoly in Switzerland has 
bec'ii profitable to the Trea- 
.siiry, but it has not reduced 
the consumption of absolute 
alcohol :— 

It remains to consider the limita¬ 
tion of the number of public-houses. 
Wlia! has been the result of this 
measure in an anti-alcoholic sense ? 
As regards (ireat I^ritain it seems 
to Ik: demonstrated that then? is no 
visible relation between the con¬ 
sumption of s|)irits and th< 
number of drink-shops. The 
experience of Switzerland is the 
same. In ilie Netherlands, by a 
series of measures fixing the maxi- 
mum number of pubiic-hoiiscs in 
pro] ion ion to the population, and 
raising the Excise and licences, 
they have obtainefl tlie following 
results: From 1882 to 1897 the 
ninnher of houses per 1,000 inhabi¬ 
tants was brought down from eight 
to five ; in the same period the con¬ 
sumption of brandy (50 per cent, of alcohol) only dropped by 
0*8 litre per head per annum (8*66 litres instead of 9*46 litres). 
A noteworthy detail is that in three provinces the diminution in 
the number of jniblie-houses was accompanied by a rise in con¬ 
sumption. 



Leading Articles in the 


eJeviews. 
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HOW ZOLA’S LAST WORKS WERE WRITTEN. 

In the Review of Reviews for July, 1905, there 
was noticed an article on Zola’s method of work con¬ 
tributed by H. Massis to La Reime of June isth and 
July ist A second article, also based on Zola’s note¬ 
books, etc., is begun in La Revue of March 15th, the 
subject being in. diis instance the last three works of 
Zola. 

PLAN OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Zola thus outlines the general plan of his last series 
of novels ;— 

The nalunil conclusion of all my work. IVIy love t>f slreriL^th 
and health, fruitiulness and work, my need for truth and jusiice 
breaking out at. last. The w’holc based on science. 

The idea came to me to do the four gospels—-John, l.uke, 
Matthew, Mark. I should thus have Fruitfulness, Work, 
Truth, Justice (Humanity ?) Above all I should abandon the 
idea of having, as in the “ Three Cities,” one single hero. C'an 
I not imagine four sons of Peter, four brothers who M’ould be 
the four heroes, of four episodes ? The advantage of this is that 
1 shall have in each novel the entire life of a man to unfold to 
his eightieth or ninetielli year. F.ach brotlier represents wdiai 
the title of the episode signifies. The order of the episodes very 
good : first. Fruitfulness to people the world—that is to say, 
the iininhal)itcd parts ; next. Work which makes life; then. 
Truth which is science and which prepares fnr justice ; and, 
lastly, Justice which reunites Humanity, assures peace and makes 
final liappincss. 

SUBJECTS INTF.R-RELATED. 

The subjects were also to be related to one another, 
and were not to remain isolated from om; another. 
Zola continues : - 

In “ Fruitfulness,” my John, with so many children, must work 
.so that his children may live and that his family may l>e numer¬ 
ous and prosperous. Work cannot do without Science, and 
Justice cannot do without truth. F.ach brother therefore musi 
in his special episode make allusion to his three uthei himliers 
in the business which they have to accomplish. 'J'herr- will be 
difficulties of detail. 

The whole philosophy of Zola, says the editor of 
Zola’s Notes, is re.sumed in the cult of life. His 
novels sing of health, ('omplete bodily development, 
physical and moral balance. Zola counsels us un¬ 
ceasingly to accept life, the whole of life. 

THE HOSANNAH OK WORK. 

He then shows his faith in work and his confidence 
in socialism. The notes continue thus :— 

More goodness, truth and justice. The logical distril'Ution of 
wealth by just laws regulating universal labour. Tndividuabsin 
as the service of solidarity. How a child is made into a man of 
action, energy, truth, and justice. 

To fouiKl the city after having foimde<l the family and tlur 
new society by the new organisation of work. Work necessary, 
the universal saviour which organises lile. 'J'he hosannah of 
work I 

TRIUMPH OK IKUTIl. 

The last work which Zola left is “ITuth.” In 
reference to it he wrote :— 

Truth for Mark. 1 have already cslahlishcd that he had a 
passion for it. lie must liave it or suficr. Tlicn he Avas an 
optimist for some time, convinced that truth liad an irresistible 
force to which all souls yielded. Truth advances and nothing 
will stop it. Even when he is conquered in the first chapter of 


the fourth book, he is to persist in saying that truth is advanc¬ 
ing, and in the end he is right. That is my triumph. 

PORTRAIT OK JOHN. 

For Zola, says the editor of the Notes, instruction 
and science alone can prepare the triumph of truth. 
The Notes arc followed by what Zola calls the 
sketches of the stories. Discussing them with him¬ 
self, he writes down his soliloquies, putting down- 
everything which occurs to him ^^ithoiit any thought 
of art. Each personage is dealt with in turn—his 
actions, his history, age, health, physical aspect, 
temperament, character, etc., and his conduct in the 
various incidents of the story. The mid-March 
numl:)er of La Re^me publishes the portraits of the 
heroes of “Fruitfulness” and “Truth,” leaving 
“ VVork ” for the next number. 

Of “ Fruitfulness ” Zola writes :— 

1 am in duubt as to the locality. As it is difficult not to 
have l^aris for the secondary characlers, T will choose a place 
in the country about: an hour’s ride from Paris for the family, 
a sterile ])Iain, with ponds which are to be drained, while the 
water will make the bad soil productive. John notes the low 
price of the land, and he thinks he can l)uy it and cultivate it. 
While his eleven children are growing u[) in the country the j 
property increases. .At l*aris a dramatic incident, and one of 
John’s childrei^ dies. Then two more children, twins, are born. 
John must live at least eighty years, perhaps be nearly a cen¬ 
tenarian. The secondary intrigues are to be f »Lmd in the 
family of John’s wife. 

MARK Tin. TFACHER. 

In T'ruth, I start out with the idea that if human progress is 
slow it is because men are without knowledge. F.ducation will 
then be the foundation ; to know, to know truth especially, 
would permit the rapid realisation of all progress, and would 
assure universal happiness. Take the example of the Dreyfus 
case. If France was not with us, it was because she did not 
atul could nor know, fed as she is on lies, and with an intellect 
which di<l not permit her to reason according to method and : 
arrive at a conviction by the exercise of reason. The mentality 
must be changed ; the experimental method must be given to 
all, and immediately justice will become possible. I must, 
therefore, make Mark a teacher. 1 must imagine a local affair, 
a judicial error, the condemnation of an innocent man, the 
priests taking jmrt against the innocent man in the interests of 
religion. Mark must be certain that liitlh alone will make the 
people capable of justice- and happiness, and hence his fight for 
truth and against the ( huicli to end in lilxjiation from Rome. 
1 ’hen there is the personal drama of Mark—altogether four 
books, each with Ibui cliai>lers. 


Love in Japan. 

A t KJMAiN promiiicmt school was the scene of 
quite a breez(‘ lately hecaii.sc a new American teacher 
wanted to introduce the study of “ Romeo and Juliet” 
in the English literature classes. “ Scandalous! ” 
said the Japanese teachers, and they had their way ; 
for balconies and serenades and kisses (1 blush even 
to write about such things while I .sit in a Japanese 
dwelling !) have no part in the thought or experience 
of the Jajxinese woman. How utterly different are 
the views of Japan and America concerning “ the 
grand passion ”—well, there is no such tiling as “ the 
grand passion” in the Japaiu'sc conception. -AV. ' 1 *. 
Ellis, in the Outlook. 





T^e Review of Reviews. 


THE INFERIORITY OF ENGLISH WOMEN! 

By Onk of 'Fheir American “ Superiors.” 

' Mrs. T. P. 0*0 >nnor has a fine conceit, if not of 
herself, at least of her countrywomen, and a corre¬ 
sponding contempt for the unfortunate ladies of the 
country into which she has married. In four pages, 
Which she contributes to the March number of the 
World To-da}\ she contrives to say as many irritating 
and offensive things* ns can he crammed into such 
small compass. 'Fo begin with, her title is provoca- 
HVe. She calls her article “ rhe American Woman as a 
Higher Type.” Mrs. 'F. P. O’Connor tells us that the 
English woman is held in very .scant esteem by 
Atnerican riicn :— 

Ameriain men are not 
usually allracted by English¬ 
women, even if they hav«> 
grace and beauty. They art? 

[kzy and dislike too much ex¬ 
ertion, while the American is 
iccustometl to the ease an<l 
comradeship of American 
women. With an English 
girl an American would have 
to do all the talking and all 
the thinking and ail ihc: •. •liiri- 
ing, and make: all the exertion 
of getting acquainted. 

PITY THE POOR DESPISE!) 

ENOJJSH WOMAN !- 

That any American 
woman should have the 
courage to marry an Eng¬ 
lishman after what Mrs. 

T. P. CVConnor says ar¬ 
gues much for her daring. 

For the English husband 
who has married a rich 
American wife considers 
that he is (entitled to any 
and all sacrifices for liis 
qareer, and he considers 
it only right that her for¬ 
tune should be exjiloited 
for his own ambition. 

The woman, “like so 
fnuch else in lOngland, is 
mostly an artificial product, snp|)re.s.scd an<l snubbed 
and kept in her projier place Iiy her inferior master, 
Man.” 

We unfortunate English do not even know what a 
free, frank friendship lietween the .sexes means. Mrs. 
O’Connor says:. 

I5y conslanl suppression and :in always pciTirctly ay)|)arcnt air 
pf superiority, Eiiglisliinon hiiv< in :;up])icss vrry 

Largely tlir .iMiglisliwtuiian dy tliry liavr siu:r.c(;<b'd in 

making her conventional. The id ‘al wife nd mol her is siic 
who simply r< iit*raU’s tun imsbanj’s i h^as, and has none vs hatevt^r 
of her owjj. 'I'hf fad is ihal Englislimcn liln* a \v( 
capacity, that, of a wife and a sweetheart ; they know nothing of 
iwpoien as friends, a', companions, as intimate''^. Imlerd, you 
!Wiil vcry.^ATely find the broadest-minded Englishman who will 
cknowledf;^ that such a thing as a lender and intimate friend- 
l^p enn exist between a man and a w'ornan unless iht're is, or 


has been, or will be, a warmer sentiment at the bottom of it. 
That feeling of absolute comfort which exists between an 
American man and woman is something that is unknown in 
England. 

—AND GROVEL BEFORE THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 

If Mrs. O’Connor despises the English woman, she 
is prostrate with adoring admiration for the wonderful 
creature that the American woman has blossomed 
into to-day. Individuality in England is considered 
rather plebeian, particularly in a woman, says Mrs. 
O’Connor, and the Englishman thinks that she ought 
not to have any path except that of a home-bred, 
home loving, cow-like animal. American women are 
not t:ow-like animals. Language fails, me to describe 

their innumerable perfec¬ 
tions. I will leave the 
task to Mrs. O’Connor. 

She says the American 
woman is all joyous ac¬ 
tivity, frank and happy, 
without guile, honest, 
fearless and courageous, 
and sure of herself, and 
sure of her own opinions. 
'J'he American woman is 
the most fortunate in ex¬ 
istence, She is capable, 
well-read, witty; she is 
kind, beautiful, and wears 
her clothes with distinc¬ 
tion, and her taste is an 
instinct. 'Fhe ta.ste of the 
American woman is one 
of the most remarkable 
things al)oiit her. The 
American woman has 
clearly demonstrated what 
sureness and happiness, 
])oise, cliann, and gracious 
gaiety of manner can do 
towards the making of a 
w'oman. Besides these 
things, Mrs. O’Connor 
says, she has the warmest, 
the most loving and mater¬ 
nal hcjarl in the world. 
'Fhe perfect understanding and the delightful intimacy 
betwt'cn children and their parents in America is 
almost an unknown quantity in England. She is 
constantly improving her mind, and in mental culti¬ 
vation siie defies time. 

WHERE BOBBIE BURNs’s PRAYER IS SUPERFLUOUS. 

If we may judge the American woman by Mrs. 
'F. r. O’Connor it would seem that she has not 
omitted one remarkable and prominent characteristic 
-namely, her monstrous and ineffable “guid con¬ 
ceit of herscl.” But this was quite unnecessary to 
state specifically, for it is written large over every page 
of the article. 



Pkotogrrtf>k \E. H, Mills. 

Mrs. T. P. O’Connor. 

One of the " .supiirioi- ” women. 






1-EADING ARTICLES IN THE KEVIEWS. 
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THE SIONIFICANCE OF GOETHE’S FAUST. 

In the Open Court for March, Dr. Paul Carus 
publishes a copiously illustrated paper of twenty-six 
Images in length of the significance of Goethe’s 



From “ The Open Cmiri."\ 


Goethe in his last year, 1832. 

Drawn from liL' by A. Schweidgcburih. 

Faust. Faust, he says, is representative of the spirit 
of the Reformation, with all that it implies, the 
dawn of natural science, and the re-awakening of the 
humanities :— 

Faust typifies aspiring mar kind and lias his predecessors 
in all those cliaractcrs of history, literature and legend, who 
find no satisfaction in their surroundings but ilare destiny to 
yield to them pleasanter, Ix-ller, nobler conditions 'wdth a riclier 
and deeper life. Thus Faust embodies all those features 
which Goethe endeavoured to acquire and which he himself 
possessed in a high degree. 

It is true Faust despairs of the possibility of know’ledge and 
the usefulness of science. 

If science fails, if knowledge is impossible, and if reason can 
not be relied upon, mankind is left without a guide. Hence 
Faust's despair is well supplemenled liy the cynical advice 
W'hich Mephistophcles gives to the student. These coinmenls 
are full of satire, criticising the actual conditions of the sciences 
as practised by mediocre and self-seeking men. 

In the old legend the Devil carried Faust aw'ay 
as a matter of course at the end of the story, but, 
says Dr. Carus :— 

Protestant writers look a greater interest in the story than 
Catholics, perhaps because they felt that the problem of the man 
who risked even the salvation of his .soul for the sake of expand¬ 
ing his knowledge of and control over the powers of nature 
touched their own fate. 

Goethe fell that the bold progressivencss of science and the 


insatiate aspiration of the spirit of invention to make the powers 
of nature subservient to the needs of man, could be no sin. The 
courage of a man who truly says to himself, “Nor hell nor 
Devil can longer affriglil me," i.s evidence of his strength, his’ 
manliness. 

Dr. Carus thinks that Goethe has failed to bring 
out the meaning of Faust’s salvation :— 

Instead of rescuing Faust by the intrinsic worth of his 
character and the nobility of his endeavour, Goethe makes 
MephislopheJcs lo.se his forfeit by me^c negligence on account ^ 
of a sudden sentiment of lust that is aroused in him l)y the .sight 
of angels. 

But wdiether or not Goethe has worked this out' 
rightly, the only thing that Mephistophcles is allowed 
to have is the dead body of Faust:— 1 

Alephisiophelcs has taken the mortal remains, they, are his ' 
share which .shall rj(»t be taken from liim ; he overlooks the * 
iminorlal pari of Faust’s being, for be is spiritually blind and, 
does noi value it. Thus Mephisioj)heles has only helped to free? 
the immortal soul from the dross of all its mortal ingredients, 
anil now the angels hail tlie transfigured Faust and lift him 4 
uj) to his home, wdiillier the ideal of womanhood, dcLs ewigA 
WcibUckt\ has ever since been leading him, there to be uniled-| 
w ith ail that is beautiful, good, and truewith (iod. : 


GOETHE AS A MYSTIC. 

Nora Alexander contributes to the Occult Review \ 
for April a vc^ry interesting .study of Goethe as a?; 
Mystic. She. quotes his saying ;— / 

“My belief in the imniuriality of the soul arises from the idoa 

i) i activity ; (or w hen I j)ersevere to the end in a course of rest-;| 
less aclivily, J liavt? a sort of guarantee from Nature that whefl',' * 
ihe prcM-ni idnii of my existi iii e proves itself inailequate for 
energising of iiiy spirit, she will provide anpthcr form inorc 3 
ap]U'opiiale." 

From this he advances gradually to at least entertaining the Jj 
llit.oiy of redncarnalion, hinting at it in his youth, reverting 
it ill his maiilKKul, and finally boldly voicing it in a lyric to Fraij||i^ 
von Stein, the woman wlio for twelve years was sourof his soulj'^' 
who 111 Id liini as no other woman, or man, not even Schiller | 
hinisell, ever held him again. ;;V 

How bound us Kate in such harmonious life? ;■ 

Tlmii, alas I wast in some other life, 

Or my sister, or my wife. 

This may or may not liave influenced hi^ view' of deatli|"l 
(aialding him ti» regard it, not as an eveiU to be dreaded, not 4 
as an end, but as a mere incklenl in life. “One lifts up 
curtain ; one i^asses to tlie other side. That is all.*^ 
elsewhere expresses it 

Till to thet tills truth is clear, 

Ijeath means higher biiili. 

Thou art but a stnanger here 
On this gloomy earth. 

It is this same idea of evolution which draw's him to many of ? 
the leiiets of Oriental mysticism, and si» when w'e find him noting- ? 
in liis diary, “ All that is belongs necessarily to the essence of;^; 
Cxod, since God is the only thing that exists," \vt: are prepared/^ 
to meet the later statement, “ All religions must . , . comet' 
ai last to this, making the biute cieaiion in sonte degree pat- 
takers of spiritual favours.’’ 

Coembium, a magazine published at Lugano, Italy, ' 
contains in the February number an interesting sym-‘ 
posium as to the best'forty books suitable for the 
library of a recluse. The symposium is to be cotn- 

j) leted in three parts, of wliich the second is published 
in the current number. It is an interesting sequel to 
the best hundred books ” of Lord Avebury. 


Or, as 1^.3 
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JOHN WESLEY ON DRINK, TOBACCO. AND TAXES. 

His Idea of a Licensing Bill. 

The London Quarterly Review for April publishes 
; "a very interesting article on the economics of John 
■; Wesley. The famous Apostle of Methodism— 

'was specially severe against the liquor trade. “We must not 
sell anything which tends to impair health. Such is eminently 
all the liquid fire commonly called drams or spirituous liquors. 

It is true these may have h place in iriedicine ; they may be ol 
! use in some disorders, tliough there would rarely lie occasion iur 
them were it not Iur the un^lviliulness of the piaciitionei . Tliere- 
vfore sucli as prei>aic ainl sell them only for this end may keejj 
their conscience clear. But who are they ? Who prepare tliem only 
^ for this end ? Do you know ten such di.stillers in England ? Then 
excuse these. But all who sell tlicm in the cc Tiimon way, to 
any who will buy, are poisoners general, 'riicy murder IJis 
Majesty’s subjects by wholesale. Neither does their eye pity ui 
^ spare. 'J'hey drive them to hell like sheep. And what i.s their 
gain? Is it not the blood of these men ? Who llicn would envy 
their large estates and sumptuous palaces ? A cur.se is in the 
midst of them. The curse of Ciod cleave.s to the stones, the 
Vtimber, the furniture of them ! Tin* curse of (iod i.s in their 
I gardens, their walks, their gravets ; a fire that burns to the 
r;nethermost hell” (VI. 128-9), and more to the same effect. 

: “ Use no tobacco unless prc.scribed by a physician. It is an 

uncleanly and unw'holesome sclf-indulgeiu-c, and the more cus¬ 
tomary it i.s the more resolutely you should break ofl from every 
degree of that evil custom.” “Lise no snuff unless prescribed 
by a physician, I suj^})ose no <.*llier nation in Europe is in such 
vile bondage to this silly, nasty, dirty custom as the Irish are. 
»:-But let (’hristian.s be in this bondage no huiger.” “'I'oueh no 
j'^dram. It is liquid fire. It is liquid, though slow, poison.” 

■ He imputes to drink, snuff, and smf)ky cabins the “ blindness 
ilHiich is .so e.\ceedingly common throughout the nation.” 

In one of his books he declare.s :— 

We cannot study to min our neighbour's trade to advance our 
.owm ; much less can we entice away or receive any of his ser¬ 
vants or w'orkmen wdiorn he has need of. None can gain by 
swallowing up his nciglibouEs substance withoin gaining the 
damnation of hell. 

Discussing the high price of everything, Wesley 
makes two or three suggestions. Prohibit all dis¬ 
tilling—the great bane of the country. Lay a tax of 
, ten .].)ounds on every horse exported to Prance, and a 
tax of five pounds on every gentleman’s horse. Let 
no farms of above a hundred pounds a year. Repress 
luxury both by laws and example. As to the national 
debt, discharge half of it, so save two millions a year 
(Wesley does not say how), and abolish all useless pen¬ 
sions, especially to idle governors of forts and castles. 

THE EDUCATION BILL. 

For the Secular Solltion. 

Mr. J. Ramsav Macdonald, M.P., pleads in the 
Fortnightly Revms) for the secular solution of the 
religious difficulty. He says :— 

' The nation is sick of this inlcrminablt and unchrislian 
- /Squabble. If half a dozen men on lioth sides were coinj»elled 
to hold their tongues, or w'Cre forbidden lo use the organisa- 
tion of the Churche.s for political purposes, the vast majority of 
.’ parents would allow* a settlcnient to be m.ade, for the people 
[ desire their children to be educated by teachers .selected solely 
^for their capacity to imparl knowledge and to train the best 
that is in a child’s pt*rs(»nality. 

f, .It would be interesting if Mr. Macdonald would 
tbe half-do/en men on each side whom he 

cild iike to gag. 


dr ItEVIEWS. 

Mr. J. J. Findlay, of Manchester, writing in the 
A/hauy Review^ says, “That appalling letter by the 
Bishop of Manchester has done more to spread the 
scoffing secular spirit than a hundred Education 
Bills.” Mr. Findlay thinks that the principles under¬ 
lying this Bill are admirably adapted to the situation 
as we find it in England to-day. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

In the NineU't'Hth Century Lord Stanley of Alderley 
carefully examines the Education Bill, and sums up 
his ideas as to the ijoints which need clearing up, or 
where modification is desirable, under fourteen heads. 
He lays 

I mo say at once for myself, that in substituting a 
nali<.>iial municipal system fur a dual system, nearly half of 
it under occlesiasrical influenco.s, I am willing, if the 
denominational party will acquiesce in the cliarige, to grant 
to llieni what the Bill grants in transferred rural schools, the 
right to use all ITiblic Klementary school buildings outside 
of .school liours for leaching organised by themselves^ given by 
teachers selected by theiiistdves, to scholars whose parents wish 
them to receive it. 

Canon Henson. 

Canon Henson, in the same Review, gives a Cross- 
Bench view of the Educational crisis. He insists 
very strongly upon the fact that the real jiroblem is 
not how to provide redigious education for children 
whose parerUs have any ideas either about religion or 
education, but for the vast multitudes whose parents 
only regard them as nuisances, or as potential means 
of increasing their income. He says ;— 

There* are great multitudes of uioially derelict children who 
must liiid in the schools, to which they are mercifully coijipelled 
to resort, all the hight i teaching W'hich normally they should 
receive fiuiii home and t. hurcli. These children must find in 
the schools, to which the school-atlencUince officers drive them, 
all the education, in the good sense, which they will receive. 
The school teacher is to them parent and clergyman as well. 

He approves of the Bill with provision for Cowper- 
^JViijple teaching, and he says :— 

If to these provisions could be added tlie security fur the 
quality of the Bible leaching which the Christian training of the 
teachers implies, there would be removed from many minds the 
most serious argument against accepting a seUlemcnt on the 
lines of the Bill. 

The case of the elementary schools cannot be severed from 
that of the training colleges. If the latter remain effectively 
denominational, the former might safely become undenomina¬ 
tional. Here, perhaps, the G .vernment might find the basis 

an arrangement with the Churcli of England. 

Let Nature be Your Teacher. 

Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, writing in the Con¬ 
temporary Reinew on education stib dio, says;— 

Until classes are halved in size, until sickly children receive 
special treatment, until school buildings are removed altogether 
Irom slum areas, until every town school has a country “camp,” 
until the half-time system is a blot on a closed chapter of educa¬ 
tional history, until continuation schools are a fact instead of a 
fancy, our national system of education will be inefficient, and 
on the tvhole nnremunerative. But all these things are within 
the vista of things possible, and the individual child has before 
him an educational future that no one could have predicted ten 
years ago. 1 he outdoor system of education, the open-air con¬ 
ception, makes progress, rapid progress, seem possible. The 
idea has suddenly developed on every side. Every schoolmaster, 
every schoolmistress, worthy of the name is full of it. 
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NEW MARRIAGE LAWS FOR ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

The Month for April publishes the contents of an 
important Decree on betrothal and marriage issued 
by the Holy See on August 2nd of last year. It 
comes into force on Easter Sunday, and is binding 
upon all Catholics throughout the whole world. 
Henceforth no marriage engagements are valid in the 
eye of the Catholic Church and have no canonical effect 
unless they have been produced in writing, signed by 
both the jiarties, and countersigned by the* jiarisli 
priest or the (>rdiiiary, or at least l»y two witnesses. 
In the past a marriage before a registrar or in non- 
Catholic places of worship without the presence of a 
priest w^as declared to be unlawful and sintul, but 
henceforth such ma^riagt^s art? declared to be “ null 
and void before (jod, the Church, and in conscience.'’ 

'I'o Protestants this appears to mean that a 
Catholic who wishes to ruin a girl has only to 
marry her in a registry office in order to be per¬ 
fectly free before “God,‘the Church, and his con¬ 
science,” to desert her as soon as he gets tired of 
her. Fortunately, the law of civilised Slates ignores 
the decrees of the Vatican. It would be quite as 
honest to say that if a man makes a contract by 
which he olHains ])ossession of a valuable estate, the 
contract is “ null and void before God, the Church, 
and in conscience” if some teehnic^lily had lieen 
negletaed in drawing iij) that contract. 'I'he law must 
take notice of technicalities, and a contract may be 
declared void from a strictly legal point of view ; but 
even the most rudimentary moral law regards the 
person who lakes advantage of a technicality in order 
to defraud and swindle his neighbour as a scoundrel 
in the sight of “ God, the Church, and his conscience.” 
And what is true about jiroperty is still more true 
when it concerns the whole life of a woman. 

Compared with this, the other provisions of 
the new law are of small importance. Before 
marrying anyone the priest must have moral cer¬ 
tainty that the parties are free to marry. It is 
formally enacted that where the jiarties live in 
different parishes the marriage must be celcljrated by 
the priest of the bride, unless there is some good 
reason to the contrary. The j)arish priest now 
acquires the right to marry anyone who has lived in 
his parish for a month. Permission can no longer be 
granted by the parish priest to the parties to marry 
before any priest they may choose. 'J'here are two 
cases in which marriage may be validly and lawfully 
contracted without the presence of the parish priest. 
'I'he first is when one of the parties is in danger of 
death. I'his danger need not be certain nor proxi¬ 
mate ; it is sufficient if it be probable. Communi¬ 
cation with the Bishop on such matters by telegraph 
or telephone is not encouraged. The other exception 
has reference to districts where neither the Ordinary, 
nor the parish priest, nor a priest delegated by either 
of them can be had for a period of thirty days. In 
such circumstances the parties may marry validly by 
making a formal declaration of consent before two 
witnesses. 


'Phis new law binds all persons baptised in t! 
Catholic Church, and those who have been convertecl? 
to it from heresy or schism, whenever they have c6h|j 
tracted espousals or marriage with one another. TheJ 
same laws are also binding on the same Catholics ■itB& 
the case of mixed marriages ; the only exception tci| 
this latter rule is the German Empire, where mix^^ 
marriages, even when clandestine, will remain valid. ^ 


RESCUE APPLIANCES IN MINES. 

Tilt: tragic incident of the death ol the miners atu 
Hanistcad givt;s actuality to an elaborate pap^ 
appearing in EnginariNg Alm^azinc iox April OB 
“ Rescuing Appliant^es in the Mines of France.” Ttels^ 
aiitlior, M. Jacques Boyer, describes in detail, witjlljj 
diagrams, the various kinds of apparatus that havjl 



The Hero s wno wen, to tiie Rescue at Ham.teau. f 


liccn invented in France :]nd elsewhere for enablinjfi 
workmen to live in the iriidsi of a [)oisonous 
sphere*;— 

Al Couirit’it^s, for «:XM iipk-, incite l)Ul a the inatjv^ 

whicli atlvai t;tl, ilic I’aris tiicnieii quipped withv' 

Vauj^iijoi ros])iral luiraK'd vurLines win the OcrniaQ^ 

niin<jr> fioni ihc ‘Hi allliough much n rc skilled 

uiulcri^TuuiKl vii( not dare U) vciiliirc. Therefore, 

mav slate ctmtideiilly iln wiili rescue slaiions lK»ve groimdi-i- 
with refuj^e chaiul'ers i dau.iierous workings,’ ih simple aiwfy' 
aclical salvaj^ apj»li. n:v> such as lliose desciibeil, kept'.' 

larillv ill !.;ckk1 cider, and liiially with jiioperly trainetkj 
■scue C‘>r]>s, saivai^t: work in llie collieries would he greatl^^J' 
ijjrovetl. 

In an article on the Divort'e of the Future, whieli| 
Henri Coiilon and Rene de Chavagnes contribute to* 
the first M:nc:h number of the Grande Revuc^ ito? 
writers suggest that mental disease and habitual;, 
drunkenness might be included among the causes 6 i\ 
divorce. : 

In the Idler for March Mr. Richard Carver has 
interesting paper on the streets of London, in whicl^ 
he sa>'s that the time is coming when no horse wili;: 
be allowed on the l.ondon streets that is not pto' 
ceded by a man carrying a red flag. He mentions 
that the cost of maintaining the streets of Holborn is; 
;^ri,35o per mile per annum, and in Westminster it is 
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MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

M. Maetkrlinck in Music. 

In an article on the Symbolist Movement in Music, 
lich Edouard Dujardin contril)utes to the first 
:ch number of the Mercure de France^ there is an 
^cresting note on the French musical settings of 
p of Maurice Maeterlinck’s works Pelleas et 
^lisande,” by Claude A. ] >ebiissy, and “ Ariane,” 

■ Paul Dukas. It' was a mistake ot Dukas to 
pose an inferior poem under the pretext that it 
►vided musical situations, says the critic, but the 
chantment of the music makes us forge' ihe detects 
the “ book,” and creates unity, truth, and depth of 
:ion, with the result that Maeterlinck’s poem exas- 
ates those who read it without having heard the 
jsic of Dukas ; it interests and moves those who 
ar it at the same time as the music ; and it seems 
:eptable only to those who re-read it with the 
lembrance, though unconscious, of the music, 
le rbles have been reversed: the music has come 
the aid of the poerh and has given it meaning, as it 
ruld be the office of the poem to facilitate the 
dferstanding of the music, and as musical drama 
nsists of music which words interpret, and not of 
irds which music would interpret. The “ book ” 
Pelleas ” was a beautiful subject insufficiently 
.ted; the “book” of “ x\rianc ” is an insufficient 
iject insufficiently treated, but Debussy has the 
vantage of a public which does not seek to separate 
poem and the music. Both are listened to 
;ether, and “ Pelleas ” remains something much 
)re resembling a drama than “ Ariane.” 

An Ingenious Musician. 

Romain Rolland, who writes on (rretry, in the 
de Paris of March 15th, says it would require 
volume to examine all the ingenious ideas of this 
isician—a rhythometer; a musical barometer which 
lyed two airs, one lively and in a major key for fine 
lather, and the other slow and in a minor key for 
in ; theories on occultism and telepathy ; theories 
the use of music in medicine, especially in nervous 
seases ; and theories on diet, to which Gretry 
xibuted an enormous influence on the character, 
his notes on music he discusses at great length the 
inner in which the passions may be translated into 
lisic, and he analyses all the materials of music, the 
ychology of sound, and the power of pure music to 
inetrate the heart and exprt;ss what neither words 
ir song can say and do not wish to say. He dreams 
musical tragedy in which the dialogue would he 
ispoken ; he has an idea of a hidden orchestra, ideas 
large people’s theatres, national games and great 
ipular fttes ; he desires small theatrical schools for 
training of actors and writers; and he insists on 
e importance of singing in elementary education. 

Effects of Music on Animals. 

■iljtere is an article on the Effects of Music on 
in the first March number of La Rame, 
"wr, M. Danbresse, tells this story of a spider. 


Rubinstein was giving three recitals at Brussels in the 
Hall of the Grande Harmonic. When he reached the 
second piece at each of the recitals a monster spider, 
such as one sees in museum collections of arachnids 
of tropical countries, wms seen to settle on the piano 
to listen to the divine tones of the master, but as soon 
as the applause began the monster disappeared in a 
largci opening in the floor of the old platform. Since 
that time there have been many concerts and hundreds 
of pianists at the Grande Harmonic, but the great 
spider was never seen again. Horses are understood 
to have a very delicate ear, and discords are distress¬ 
ing to them, that is tu say, discords are alarming, 
dangerous. They prefer the sound of the flute to 
that of the violin, and they like the trumpet. The 
wolf has a horror of music. All animals are afiected 
in some way by music, and most have a musical 
memory, and can recognise notes and fragments of 
airs. 

The Mask is the title of a new monthly magazine 
w'hich is about to be issued by Mr. Gordon Craig, 
the object of which will be to bring before the public 
all the vital asjiects, ancient and modern, of the 
art of the theatre. Each issue will be illustrated 
with designs for theatres, stage scenes, costumes, 
masques, etc.* 

ff ^ 

'Fhe Chautanquan for March continues its account 
of the story of American painting, 'The sixth article 
is devoted to Modern Portrait Painting, and deals, 
among others, with the paintings of Mr. j. S. Sargent, 
Mr. Daniel Huntington, and Mr. Seymour Thomas. 

# 3^ 

Mr. Charles Rkid, in the Royal Mitgazine for 
April, gives a delightful account of th<* w'ay in which 
he photographs birds. HLs chief succe.ss appears to 
be with young birds before they have learned to 
fly. 'Phey can be posed for the camera without much 
difficulty, and the result is very successful. 

^ ^ 

Four interesting features in current magazines are— 

“Sir Noel Paton,” by Mr. Conolly (ill.), English 
Illustrated Magazine, 

Silhouettes by Prince.ss Elizabeth, daughter of 
George III., from Lady Dorothy Neville’s collection, 
Girls Realm, 

Coloured photography, w^ith reproductions in colour 
of results of the new process, Strand, 

“ Easter in Art,” by C. Willoughby (ill.), the Quiver, 

♦ 3^ 

In the opening article in the April Connoisseur 
Mr. P. G. Konody gives an account of the New 
Dublin Gallery of Modern Art, which has been 
founded by the efforts of Mr. Hugh P. l^ane* An 
interesting feature in the Collechon is the work of the 
Barbizon men and other French schools, but most 
important of all is the collection of pictures by Irish 
artists. 



Random Readings from the Reviews. 


LUTHER ON HENRY VUI. 

A SAMPi.E of Luther’s controversial style may 
fittingly be given from his pamphlet to Henry VJII.: 

If a King of England spits his impudent lies in my 
face I have a ri^^ht in my turn to throw them back 
down his own throat. If h(^ blasphemes my sacred 
doctrines, if he casts his filth at the throne of my 
Monarch, my Christ, he need not be astonished at 
my defiling in like manner his royal diadem, and 
proclaiming him, King of England though he be, a 
liar and a rascal.”— /.ondon (Juartcr/y Kciiciu. 

^ ^ ' 

MR. H. G. WELLS’s “ FUTURE OF AMERICA.” 

For a century, perhaps, several books a year have 
been written about us, but not a baker’s dozen of 
them deserve more assiduous attention than this small 
volume. It is a book full of imaginative insight, full of 
swift glimpses, as if the eye were aided by a powerful 
glass. Even when he looks upon a great question, 
like that of immigration or the negro, he throws 
more light into it and about it than many who lived 
long in its presence.— Chautauquan for March. 

if if 

ON LADY DOROTHY XEVILLE’S “REMINISCENCES.” 

But why does the book, in spite of all these diver¬ 
sions, fill us with depression, as though on a rainy 
day we had lost ourselves in some dingy and 
rambling old house, crowded with ornaments, and 
frivolous in spite of its age ? It is partly because it 
is so solid still in aj)pcara.nce and formidable witli all 
the furniture of life, and partly because whatever 
genuine test you apply to it, it goes to pieces directly. 
—Virginia SrEriiKN, in Cornhill . 

if if if 

HOW LINCOLN RELIEVED IN GOD. 

Not far from Mr. Lincoln, a prominent senator, 

whom we may call Senator D-, in a strong, deep 

voice remarked : “ J believe that, if we could only do 
right as a people, the Lord would help us and we 
should have a decided success in this terrible struggle.” 
Mr. I.incoln, hearing the remark of the senator, with 
his clear, shrill enunciation, cried out: “ My faith is 
greater than yours.” 'J'he senaJlor who had .spoken 
then said, “ How so, Mr. Lincoin ? ” “I am confi¬ 
dent,” said he, “ that CkkI will make us do sufficiently 
right to give us the victory.”— General Howard, in 
the Century. 

if if if 

QUAINT MARRIAGE CUSTOM. 

Among the northern castes of the Betul district 
there is a quaint marriage custom. The bride and 
bridegroom go to the .river to worship Ghatoia, the 
god of river crossings. Going to the river, the 
bridegroom runs after the bride, beating her with a 
thin stick, but on the way liack the bride beats the 
bridegroom, saying, “ All my life you will boat me; 
to-day I shall beat you.”—The Indian World. 


SCOTLAND UNDER CROMWELL. 

“ Thair justice,” says Nicoll, “ cxccedit the Scottis 
in mony thinges.” 'Fhe preservation of order in the 
country was also efficiently maintained. Forts were'^jJS 
built and garrisoned at Inverness, Inverlochy, Perth, ’|i 
Ayr, and Leith, and there were also about twenty 
sinallcT ones built. As a result ,lhe Highlands w^ere' 
controlled, and internal communication was facilitated; 

“ A man may ride all Scotland over with a switch in 
Ills hand and ^loo in his pocket, which he could not 
havi? done these five hundred years.”— Theodora ] 
Keith, in the Scottish Historical Kanew. 

if if if 

THE PAST AND PRESENT IN EDUCATION. v 

In the late sixties my father was accustomed tO; 
send to Scotland for engineers capable of keeping 
engine log-books, because enough grown men whp:; 
c ould read and write were not to be found in one 
England’s greatest seaports. In the same city there;'J 
were at that time dames’ schools where there were no 
books, still less any Nature or object teaching which || 
might profitably replace them, and where the children'^ 
learned their letters from the local Alhambra playbills.; 

—C. S. Bremner, in School. 

if if if 

WHY JR EAT W'OMEN WORSE THAN ANIMALS? ' 

No man in his senses would treat the female of any | 
species of animal under his care in the manner we.^ 
treat our own. He would never dream of placing;^ 
ridiculous restrictions and dw^arfing conditions upon*' 
these, and is rewarded by a natural and proportionate 
development of the sexes alike.— Westminster ^evieiu^ , 

if if if 

THE RAGGED, FILTHY DEPRAVITY OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. E. 1 ). Howard, of the Pennsylvania Univer-|f 
sity, recently declared, after a visit to Europe, that—I 
“ There was a .surprise in store for every visitor tdS 
Germany who expected to see want and misery orf^ 
every hand. ... He will fail to find the ragged, 
filthy depravity wliich marks England.”— Westminster^ 
Heineio. 

if if if ■ V 

SOxVETHING LIKE A DOG STORY. . > 

■ f 

A Newfoundland dog when given a penny would? 
spend it at the baker’s, but if he didn’t feel hungry,;^ 
used to hide it under a mat. This was his bank, and^ 
sometimes he had quite a number of coppers thus# 
collected. J'roni this pile he used to take a half“?i^ 
penny or penny when he wanted it. He knew there ^ 
was a difference between the two coins, and that h^;S 
had to get two biscuits for a penny and one for;|| 
a halfpenny. If he took a penny and wanted only ? 
one biscuit, he would wait for his change. Once he'"; 
was tried with a sixpence. He promptly took it t6| 
the baker’s, obtained two biscuits and five penni^,;;^^ 
and then returned to the giver and let him have thfe ' 
change.— Little Falks. 



mo 


The Review of 'Reviews. 


IS GOtP A DEAR GAME OR NOT? 

Mt. W. H. Sabine, in Fry^s Magazine for April, 
!;';,llltiaintains that dozens of golfers play golf all the year 
f round at a cost of 4s. a week. I’his includes the 
|iXa as. subscription, ;^2 los. for travelling expenses, 
" 10s. for balls, and another ^2 los. for extras. 

Of course, this ;^io does not include meals and 
irefreshments on the links. 

-W* 30c 

A THK PROGRESS OF WOMEN, 

i:!; In Eas^ and West for February there is an interest- 
^tlng editorial note on the Indian Ideal ol W omanhood. 
: The writer says that India has sacrificed the freedom 
'of woman on the altar of j)urity, under the belief, 

; i^couraged by ascetic teachers, sometimes with wild 
land absurd stories, that the two are inconsistent with 
Ifeach other. But there are reasons to believe that 
l^oman enjoyed the same measure of liberty in India 
lit one time as she does to-day in Burma. It is 
Icurious that in Burma Buddhism has not injuriously 
"affected the position of women. 

# 

' ADVERTISF “THE ExMPIRE IN LIQLJIDATION. 

I think that a prudent anxiety for our future 
welfare should lead our statesmen, on grounds of 
ll'both principle and expediency, to adopt as their 
definite policy that of ultimately withdrawing from all 
fliose territories, Crown Colonies, and Protectorates 
where our presence is now maintained by force 
against the consent of the inhabitants or of the legiti- 
' mate rulers, and that this policy should be publicly 
proclaimed for the information of the world at large. 
The same considerations do not quite apply in the 
case of the great self-governing Colonies, and the 
question of their treatment might be reserved for 
Plater examination and decision.—H. Ellls, in the 
‘ PosiAvist Eevieiv. 

' HOW TO BECOME A GOOD STENOGRAPHER. 

My advice would be : gain a complete knowledge 
of the theory and do not think of speed until you 
' know the correct form for every word. Then practise 
: at least an hour each day. Neatness is a most 
important thing. The man who writes the neatest 
, qstnd lightest, and hardly lets his pen touch the paper, 
t, makes the fastest writer. Read everything that is 
^ published in shorthand. Enthusiasm is the great 
^.necessity, and without it high speed cannot ' be 
^ attained. It will not come without a lot of hard 
lyork. The game, however, is worth the candle.”— 
I^R. Godfrey, winner of all international prizes for 
;^jiq)eed in shorthand—220 words per minute.— Young 
Magazine, 

THE MOST MARVELLOUS OK MACHINES. 

SThe human brain is the most marvellous machine 
|th& world. It occupies less space in proportion to 


its capabilities than any machine it ever invented. 
It sends a special nerve—-160,000 in all—to every 
ultimate fibre of some five hundred musclqs, to many 
thou.sand branching twigs of arteries, to every pinhead 
area of the numerous glands w^hich keep the machine 
properly oiled, heated, or cooled ; to some sixteen 
square feet of skin, w hich is the outjiost guard of its 
castle, w^ith such completeness that the point of a pin 
cannot find an area unguarded. It possesses special 
quarters for the reception and translation of a constant 
stream of vibrations that are the product of all things 
inovabk: or still in the* outer w orld. On the retina of 
every o])en eye is a pii ture of the outer view, a 
focussed imj)rint of every ray of light and colour; and 
in the Visual Chamber of the Mental Palace stands a 
Vibrascope, a magic lantern that receives the retinal 
picture in its billion speeding series of light waves and 
throws them upon its mental screen as a living moving 
picture of light and shade and colour. In the Cham¬ 
ber of Sound is a Vibraphone, over W'hose active 
w'ires passes every of sound, from the dripping 
of the dew^ to the orchestral fortissimo, from the 
raucous screech of the locomotive to the sighing of the 
wund through tlie meadow^ grass.—EDW^\RD A. Ayres, 
in HarpcYs Magixzim: for April. 

^ if 

SOME EXAMINATION HOWLERS. 

The following Malaprojisms are selected and pub¬ 
lished from certain examination pa]:)ers :— 

A diplomat is someone who puts true things in a 
better light, which changes them, and alters their 
sense. 

A lake is a piece of w’aler that the land has grown 
round. 

'I’he ba.se of a triangle is the side we don’t talk 
about. 

A volcano is a Inirning mountain that has a creator 
and throw's out melted rocks. 

If the earth did not revolt we should always have 
equal nights and days. 

The lungs are organs of execration. 

The blood in the body is taken by means of tubs 
to the heart, and there dtTained. 

How did William I. pul down the rebellions of the 
Saxons ?—He put them down in Doomsday Book. 

—“ Malapropisms,” in the Albany Review, 

if if if 

A SURVEY OF SOCTAl. ASSETS. 

Progress, the organ of the Briti.sh Institute of Social 
Service, publishes in its April number a most valuable 
classification of social agencies w'orking for the 
amelioration of the social condition of our people. 
The paper is called Social ‘Assets, and it is proposed 
that local committees should be formed everywhere to 
make accurate surveys of how far these agencies exist 
in tlioir district. It is work very similar to that which 
our Helpers undertook eighteen years ago, but much 
more systematically arranged. 
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THE PESSIMISM OF “ OUIDA.” 

Brutality is increasing everywhere^ and England 
has forfeited her reputation for humanity and mercy 
by this frightful war in South Africa. 'I’he masses 
grow, and will grow, more vulgar every year. Art, 
so far from being generalised, is dying. What is 
called civilisation is completely destroying the beauti- 
ful arts and handicrafts of Asia, Art and machinery 
cannot dwell together. I see that you feel the 
world is going backward and becoming more and 
more brutal. The movement of a hundred years ago 
has had no influence, and the hideous increase of 
animal torture, due to science, is the chief mark of the 
time. Motoring, too, is surely a hardening and 
brutalising factor, and I do not think that the keen 
motorist feels any pang at the deaths he causes: why 
did the stupid creature get in the way? Human life 
seems to me much coarser and ruder than it was 
even twenty-five years ago. VVliat say you ? - 
‘‘On IDA,” in the Humanitarian for March. 

^ ^ 

JEWS IN I’HE UNITED Sl'ATES. 

The total number of Jews in the United States is 
not less than 1,600,000, and may reach 2,000,000. 
They have established themselvtjs in our leading 
cities, comparatively few of tliem being found in 
small towns and country places. In Greater New 
A'ork there are al)out 1,000,000, in Chicago 180,000, 
in Philadelphia 100,000, in Boston 80,000, in St. 
Louis 50,000, in Pilt.sburgh 45,000, in Baltimore 
35,000, in Cleveland 35,000, in San Francisco 33,000, 
in Cincinnati 30,000, in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
28,000. The larger part of these Jews have come to 
this country within the past twenty-five years, and the 
rate of increase from this source is rapidly advancing. 
The positions of influence occupied l)y many of 
these Jews give them a power far beyoml what 
might be indicated by their niimbtTs. On good 
authority it is stated iliat in New \’ork there are 
about three thousand Je vish lawyers and a thousand 
Jewish physicians. In each of the large universities 
there are from one .to six professors who belong to 
the Hebrew race. In addition to their own distinc¬ 
tively Jewush newspapers some of the leading dailies 
are owned by Jews.—'Fhe Christum Statesman^ 
March. 

if Hi if 

THE ECONOMIC CRISIS IN GERMANY. 

The Economic and Financial Condition of Ger¬ 
many at the beginning of the present year is the 
subject of an article, by Raphael (ieorges l.evy, in 
the first March number of the Revue dcs Deux Mondes. 
He says the crisis in Germany in the past year has no 
resemblance whatever to the American crisis. In the 
United States the crisis developed with extraordinary 
violence because, in addition to the natural causes of 
every crisis, there were unforeseen elements which 
brought about exceptional troubles. In Germany the 
crisis is the natural result of an over-prosperous 


period, and in a sense there is no German crisis at 
It is simply the inevitable evolution of human societ|| 
which alternates between intense epochs of production 
and periods of calm. The writer does not think thfi 
increase of population a danger ; on the contrary, Jhf 
regards it as an element of strength, from both th^ 
military and the industrial point of view. S 

H H H " 

AGAINST MUNICIPAI SOCIALISM. 

l.ouis Paul Dubois criticises in the first March 
number .of the Revue dcs Deux Maudes Municipal 
Socialism in England. He thinks it a Strang^' 
anomaly that England, the traditional country q| 
individualism and economic liberty, should give thti 
most complete example and the most extended appli^ 
cation of municipal Socialism of all the countri^ 
of Europe. But the principle we are asked tp 
believe was being carried too far, and as fli 
reaction has set in, the writer takes the opj 
portunily to examine the situation and mark the 
results from the financial, economic, and social poiiilS 
of view. From the economic point of view", he says^ 
the general opinion is that municipal industries ariE! 
not only more costly than private enterprises, blit 
they lack the spirit of invention and progress, and the 
commercial tact, which are the .soul of business. Hfi 
is of opinion that so far from being a factor of prch 
gress, municipalism paralyses it by paralysing comp0^ 
tition, and in the branches of industry in wdiich thi 
municipalities have not a monopoly their competi¬ 
tion is disastrous to private enterprise. He warn! 
k ranee against the experiences of England. ■ 

H H H 

THE PERSONALITY OF PLANTS. 

The second March number of the Nouvelle Revm 
publishes an interesting article by J. Owsinsky, on 
the Personality of Plants. The writer, w’ho is this 
owner of extensive territory in Podolsk, is described 
as the inventor of a new system of culture W"hich has 
had surprising results. He believes in the existence 
of the “ vegetable animal,” and in the principle 
plants, like animals, live a natural life, and have needs^ 
desires, and a conscience. As a starting point, hc 
treats plants as we treat animals—that is to say, Ixk 
realises that w^e must take account of their will if 
wish tliem to yield to our desires. In regard to Ac 
action of temperature and light on plants, he findl 
plants as sensitive as animals, and the secret of hie 
new system of culture consists simply in sowing the 
grains of cereals very close together in such a waj 
that each grain falls singly or separately and leavi^ 
enough clear space for the admission of the sun and 
the light. I’he advantages of the system are the 
saving of half the cost of cultivation and the doubling 
of the crops. By regulating the moisture in the soi; 
the seeds germinate in dry weather, and during wel 
seasons the plants sufler less from humidity. Bacteria 
multiply with great rapidity, and it is chiefly to bac¬ 
teria that the enormous crops are due. The plants 
mature quicker and so sutler less from parasites. 
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The Reviews 


tH£ AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Yhe February number of this magazine, newly to 
gives a very optimistic account of the prosperity 
the Australian Commonwealth. 'I’he editor 
ifs:— 

i fine proof of the pro.speriry of Aiislrrilia is made avaiJahle 
the returns of the re*.’eniic paiii to the Stales during tlie 
:qr six months of i9o6‘7. More than the revenue which 
y receive*! during igo6. New South Wales received 
55,682 ; Victoria, >{^226,453 ; (^>ueensland, ;£^30,68i ; South 
walia, ;^121,4 i8 ; Tasmania, ;^27,654 ; but in ad iiiion to 
I, the States received /‘327,093 out of the Commoiiwealth’s 
iite of the revenue from cusioins and excise, 
pherccan be no juggling with the figures 1 elating to Australian 
lie expansion which have been issued by iJie Federal Govern- 
nt: I .ast year the total trade hir the year amounted to 
iit4,78l,6ii as compared with /"i 14,467,269 in 1906. An 
rease of over ^I 0 , 0 CX),(X )0 in one year is amazing, lidl it is 
more instructive to lot»k iiack a few years. In round 
abers the total trade in pounds sterling for 1902 was S4J 
ifon ; 1903, 86million ; i()04, 94.^ million ; 1905, 95 million ; 
114} million ; 1907, 124^ inilJion. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton will be glad to hear that— 

prely cannot be very long before penny jioslage is introduced, 
iny postage made the l*osl Office in V'ictoria. South Aus- 
Ha still retains her twopenny postage. New South Wales 
ta partial penny juisl ; but it is not wise that in this continent 
l^ould cost twopence to send a letter within its borders. 

’ Zealand has set a wonderful example to us in that respect, 
r horizon of cheapest postage is only bounded by the Jlritish 
ipire. 

One curious item of legislatioti in the interests of 
)our is referred to in the attempt that has been 
ide to render illegal the use of corn-sacks weighing 
)re than 2oolbs. It is maintained that in the hot 
nate of Australia the extra 4olbs. is too heavy for 
men to carry. Farmers protest loudly against 
prohibition, but the Minister, Mr. Chapman, has 
.ted that if the importation of a larger kind of sack 
: not stop the use of it he will prohibit the ex- 
ation of sacks containing more than 2ooIhs. of 

The Australasian Rndnu of Reineios is not 
amoured wdth Sir Alfred I )eakin’s attempt to intro- 
ce compulsory military service, even though it is 
iited to three years, and to three weeks in each 

ir:— 

The very feeling which sliould lie at the bottom of an effi- 
it Defence Force seems to he left out of consideration in the 
vernment proposals. It is quite recognised by I he promoters 
t the scheme to institute a citizen soldiery will lie useless 
hout patriotic feeling, and yet compulsory service is more 
sly to prevent patriotic feeling than anything else. It will 
yoke nausea. 

The Moda‘n Revieiv^ which, curiously enough, deals 
jstly with historical subjects, publishes a paper on 
ndians in America.*' I'he writer regrets that the 
mber of people who are favourably disposed towards 
s(East) Indians in North Americais extremely limited 
in Canada and the United States. With such 
iff agaic^st them the prospects of success in a 
SAtry whose conditions they are but slightly 
are by no means sanguine. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The approach of the Presidential Election over¬ 
shadows all things in the United States, magazines 
included. But the American Reineiv of Reviews 
refuses to be submerged by electioneering copy, and 
devotes itself to describing the immense moral and 
material improvements that are being accomplished 
in America. I notice elsewhere the most remarkable 
paper on “ Thu 1‘rohibition Cyclone ” that has 
burst over the Southern States, and also, the account 
of the record cruise of the American Armada round 
Cape Horn. There is another most interesting paper 
on the completion of the railways under the Hudson, 
a work which has cost 4,000,000’sterling. At the 
New York terminal the station ofticials can handle 
1,000 passengers per minute. Another most 
suggestive paper describes the immense area—over 
Joo million acres—of swai]»p which await draining 
in the United States. The editor's History of the 
Month is as full and as copiously illustrated as ever. 
No American abroad can afford to do without the 
American Rei'ieiv of Rei'ieivs, It is the only periodicail 
that can keep one posted on all things American all 
the year round. _ 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

'The National Review raves tmre suo over the 
Kaiser's letter to I-.ord ^JTveedmouth, and thanks its 
stars that the Times has not fallen into the hands of a 
Belgian or Cxerman syndicate. It throws no light, 
however, upon the nationality of tlie men who 
supplied Mr. Moberly Bell with capital. Mr. 
H. W. Wilson maintains that, Mr. Asquith’s declar¬ 
ation n otwithstanding, the Government has aban¬ 
doned the two Power standard, and declares that 
the British Navy is drifting back into the state into 
which it fell thirty years ago under Admiral Sir 
Cooper-Key. 

Mr. Garvin wearies us once more with his old 
hurdy-gurdy sjfrain in denunciation of Free Trade. 
Dr. Soderberg sets forth the Swedish view of the 
Aland question, which is treated from the Russian 
point of view in the Contemporary by Dr. Dillon, 
'i'here is a most charming picture of life at Osborne 
College by a Cadet, who ought certainly la be rescued 
from the Navy and recruited for literature. A lad 
w'ho can write like that is fit for something better than 
sea service. Mr. Basil To/er w^arns publishers that if 
they are not more careful they will see a censorship 
established for novels. He says :— 

Lot a few score more of the fleslily narratives be launched upon 
the book market, and sold in their lens of thousands, and without 
excitement, or any sort of preliminary demonstration, we shall 
find ourselves saddled with a censor of fiction who, rest assured, 
will quickly shut down not merely the fiction that is admittedly 
filthy, but in addition a vast amount of excellent work that 
most certainly ought to be published. 

The Colonial chronicle gives some interesting 
information about the forthcoming pageant at Quebec. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Rnnew for April is a good 
number of varied interest. Sir Godfrey Lagden 
begins what promises to be a very valuable series of 
papers upon “ South African Natives and their 
Problems.” Mr. Lewis Melville gossips pleasantly 
upon Some Eighteenth-Century Men About Town,” 
basing his paper chiefly upon the life, adventures and 
opinions of Colonel George Hanger. Mrs. Alfred 
Lytton, who tells us that she is tired of the strutting 
cocks in P'rench literature and the frail insidious 
women, praises highly the novels of Rene Bazin, who 
dabbles not at all in the terrors and delights of 
illicit love-affairs. A writer called Outis ” sings the 
praises of “ the (Cardwell System in the Army.” 

THK AGRARIAN QUES'J’ION IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. J. Alfred Spender, in a paper entitled ‘‘ From 
the Old Rural System to the New,” says :— 

Deprived of their ritjhts of common, immobilised by the Art 
of Settlement, anil unable to support life on their wa^es, the 
laliouring class passed wholesale into the rank of j)aupers. 
During those years the labourers t»f the country paid even more 
heavily for the improvement of agrieulturt? than the artisans of 
the towns for the introduction of luatliinery. . , . When \vi: 
remember how coinparalively iiioderii is our present landed 
system, and still more wlieii we look clown the long list of Acts 
(if Parliament in which cxunpulsory expropriation (with Init very 
slight coinp(?nsation) w'as applied to yeomen and labourers for 
the benefit of laiidow’iiers, we .shall not he surprised or indignant 
if the legislature makes a moiltTate use of the same weapon in 
tlicnr behalf' 


AN(;LD-RUSSIAN consular relations. 

Baron Heyking makes a suggestion that it would be 
well if the method of dealing with dc^serters from 
Russian ships in British ports were assimilated to that 
which prevails in Russian ]x^rls when dealing with 
English deserters. He says : — 

A Consular State treaty, which would determine the eoin- 
pelency of foreign Consuls and foniiulate their rights and 
privileges, would therefore not introduce a new principle in 
the Consular rehitioiis of (ireat Jiritain, hut would only make 
them more fitted lo serve the cause (^f international inter¬ 
course. 

THE OPENINC; OF THE EASTERN (:)UESTlON. 

The writer of the Chronique of Foreign Affairs is 
impressed by the significance of Sir Fxlward Grey's 
recent action in proposing the creation of an 
autonomous Macedonia under a Turkish governor 
appointed for a term of years with the ap])roval of 
the Powers. He thinks that it will be ojiposcd to 
the uttermost by Austria and by Germany, as well as 
by the Sultan :— 

An autonomous Macedonia would mean the ultimate exclusion 
of Hapsburg power on the one hand, and of Dtioman power 
upon the other. The fundamental questions with regard to the 
future of the Near Ea.st are all involved in this problem. In 
alliance with St. PetcTsburg the policy of Sofia would close, as 
we have said, the Austro-Hungarian route to Salonika. There 
are, of course, even greater things at stake. Ti is the fixed con¬ 
viction at Berlin that, like Belgium, Holland and Denmark, 
the whole of the Hapsburg dominions must be drawn into a 
customs union with the German Empire. Upon the basis of 


this wider Zollvcrein would gradually arise a new fedil 
State. 

This new federal State would extend across A(|t 
Minor to the Persian Gulf. 'Fhe writer warns 
Edward Grey that “a policy of splendid isolation 
accomplish nothing in Macedonia. We can have 
hope of .success except by working in the clc 
accord with St. Petersburg.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster Rcvieia for April is a 
number. Mr. (Charles Bright writes at length ^ 
cerning wireless telegraphy and its effect on cab|l 
He says 

It i.s a.t. pre.sent impossildc to serurc really complete 
from any method of open wave radiation. A radio-telegraph 
with the right apparatus .and a knowledge of the tune, 
upset any system of Hertzian w'ave telegraphy. Whilst : 
telcgrapliy has a considerable sphere before it in directiona;ji 
w^hich a submarine cable is uiisiiiled, the former is not at pri 
a serious competitor with the hitter. ll.s domain lies, indec^ 
otlier directions, though .some day it may prove scrviceablf^^ 
the simultaneous dissemination of Imperial news lo all qusUiJ* 
of the Empire, at low rates, l erlainly, up to the pre.sent, tij 
are no signs of long cables being supplanted by wireless I 
grapliy. 

Mr. \V. Howgrave, writing on Unemployitti 
says :— 

If the Ciovernmcnl, as the regulating organ of the State, < 
insist that at least a sufficient proportion of the labour 
whole working population should be devoted to the provisio" 
the bare necessaries ot the people, and might employ 
labour and purchase such land within the British Empire 
requisite to secure a rightful provision for all, a true eco 
eflect W'ould be produced. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, writing on the Scientific 
ment of Crime, says :— 

The criminal has the physique of a man, the mind and imij 
of a youth, but has no more self-control than a child, 
criminal by nature is not insane, nor yet is he sane. Hql 
degenerate, a bad piece of brain work or mind wit bout a. 
iiig gear of his own. He occupies a large territory thatstret(l§ 
between the realms of sanity and the depths of insanity. Tl 
he is, let us see how we can help him. 

Mr. T. Good praises the industrial developmeiiii| 
Germany. He says :— 

Although Germany has become the second iron country, 
we have been relegated from the first to the third posit) 
that respect, and although she lias become the second coi 
in textiles, the second in shipping, the third in shipbuil 
and the first in cliemicals and kindred industries, she hadi 
neglected her agriculture in the manner we have neglected': 
staple industry. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Albany J 
graciously signified her pleasure in accepting memfc 
ship of the International Bureau for the Suppr 
of tlie White Slave Traffic. T'he Internatic 
Bureau, of which the Right Rev. the Lord Bishopill^ 
Southwark is chairman, is solely responsible for " 
international work of the National Vigilance As 
tion, and amongst its members are the Right H|6 
the Earl of Aberdeen and the Right Hon. the 
Lytton. 
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J THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

I NOTICE elsewhere the articles on “ Lord Cromer 
lid Government by Journalism ” and “ Can Science 
ji^olish War?” “ The Black Art of Vivisection,” etc. 

A PLEA FOR LABOUR EXCHANGES. 

5;,Mr. W. H. Beveridge, in a paper entitled “ Unem- 
Ibyment and its Cure,” pleads for the establishment 
^ l.^bour Exchanges for the proper organisation of 
labour market. • By this means he claims we 
(t) decasualise employment, (2) abolish merely 
[jptol unemployment, (3) deal drastically with vagrancy, 
ascertain extent of unemployment, and (5) organise 
lid guide the entry of boys and girls into industrial 


V MR. SHAW VERSUS CHRISTIANITY IN RE SEX. 

J. Kenneth Mozley, in an article on “ Modern 
^^tacks on Christian Ethics,” selects as typical assail- 
l^ts of Christian morals, Nietzsche, Bernard Shaw, 
Iphn Davidson, and Lowes Dickinson. He thus 
ij^nes the difference between Bernard Shaw and the 
^ristian Church:— 

Christianity, when fiice to face with the moral ruin of the old 
Md. took the matter of purity, of iiiarriap^e, and of what is 
idow known a.s the proldein of sex as one of its most urgent 
Sfiterests, asserted the vital connection of sex and religion, and 
laid down certain principles and rules which it held sfirrosanrt, 
whereas Bernard Shaw and the modern school of which he is 
ifan, illustrious member proclaim, with Ibsen, that the golden rule 
it that there are no rules, and desire to treat the whole question 
i&piti a purely scientific standpoint, asserting that religion is as 
^uch out of its province when it dogmatises on sex relations as 
was when it dogmatised about asionioiny. 

;■ ARE OUR BODIES MERE MACHINES? 

•ii''' 

Professor Marcus Hartog, in an article entitled 
Mechanism and Life,” points out that the vitalistic 
Ibpory is gaining upon the once popular mechanical 
^ory of life. He sums up his r-'-gument by 


The organism differs frtmi a macliine in its spontaneity and iri 
|ts egolihin, which may, however, be a racial and not personal 
^otism, as in the case of the i’rotisiic parent thnt loses it> 
individuality in its nfisj^ring when it divides, or the insect- 
itobther that dies in generation. The organism grows itself; it 
pidapts itself for its owm or its racial needs, unlike the machitu' 
W'orks for those of the mcclianiciaii, the material organisin 
|jlrt)iich has selfishly made it Idi its owm imds. 

f&' OTHEK ARTICLES. 

r M. Edouard Rod thus sums uj, “ The l*resent 
itSfendencies of French Literature We are Clas- 
icists to our marrow; we had ceased to be so: we 
^e. trying to become Classicists again. In thal 
ying I would sum up my opinion on the general 
idencies of our literature at the present time.” 
ffpfessor Allen Johnson, writing of the American 
toate as a Second Chaml)er, says: Since th( 

Ijbuse of Representatives lias ceased to be a deli- 
te body the Senate has a graver responsibility 
ever before in its hi ;ory. But its efi&ciency will 
^measured by its success in convincing the people 
" it is ajpienable to popular control.” 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Joseph Lyons, in Modern Business for March, 
tells of his first business success. Mr. liyons, who 
began as an artist, made his hit by conceiving the 
idea of establishing shops for supplying light refresh¬ 
ments in all parts of London wdiich would be different 
from any then in existence. The man who would 
succeed must anticipate the needs of the public, and 
give them what they think they will be wanting three 
months hence. 

Another interesting article is entitled “ Is Germany 
Worth Trading With ?” in which Mr. A. E. Erness 
sets fortl’. the advantage of the German market to the 
British merchant. Another article of interest is the 
character sketch of Mr. W. H. Ixver, of Port Sun¬ 
light, the writer being Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, who 
has now added Mr. Lever .to the long list of celebrities 
whom he has interviewed. 

Sys/rw for March contains among other technical 
articles interesting to tbrjse who are practically 
cmgaged in the business ol the world a ])aper on 
“ The English Engineering Trades Agreement.” 
Written by Mr. L. M. Byles, it is devoted largely to 
the praise of Colonel Dyer and Mr. George Barnes, 
by whose influence provision for avoiding disputes was 
made. The gist of it was that in case of trade dis¬ 
putes deputations of the workmen should be received 
by the employers for mutual discussion of the differ¬ 
ences. This clause has been instrumental in securing 
industrial peace? for many years : - 

In strcuiing the adoption of liis jihins In both sides. (Colonel 
r)yer earned a position as an industrial diplomat of the highest 
rank. He did for his trade piAClically what NV. T. Stead would 
do for the nations of ilie world were he omnipotent. Tie forced 
disarmament, an-1 he forced it in a w'ay which avoided criticism. 

The paper is illustrated by excellent ]>ortraits of 
Colont 1 Dyer and Mr. Barnes. 

Another interesting paper in Srs/e/n describes, 
under the title of “ A Century’s Success,” the way in 
which the Fairbanks have built up the enormous 
industry for making scales which made their name 
famous throughout the world. 'Fhe biisine.ss, which at 
present employs 1,200 in(?n, and produced last year 
124,000 scale.s, had very small beginnings. In the 
year 1830 young Fairbanks made his first’seale wholly 
of wood. A pit WMS dug in ilie ground in w'hich w'as 
placed a triangular lever formed of three jiieces 
of wT)od, suspended at its j)oint from a steelyard 
beam. On this triangular base w^as balanced a 
platform level writh the ground and held in position 
by chains attached to posts. .A carl then could 
be driven on this i)Iatform and the weight deter¬ 
mined at the steelyard. 'Phe affair w*as clumsy, 
it is true, but so great an imiirovt^rnent w^as it over 
acce])ted contrivances that a patent was applied for 
and .secured. _ 

In the GirVs Realm Miss Jessie Ackermann, con¬ 
tinuing the story of her life and travels, describes 
and illustrates the strange places in w^hich she has 
slept. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The Nineteenth Century contains pious tributes to 
the memory of its late editor, Sir James Knowles, 
from half-a-dozen of his friends, beginning with Bishop 
Welldon and ending with Frederic Harrison. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell says that the only subject upon 
which Knowles remained resolute for long was as to 
opening his pages to Female Suffrage. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison calls him the English Brunetiere. Hepry 
Birchenough quotes from one of his letters the follow¬ 
ing words, which, in Mr. Birchenoiigh's opinion, sum 
up the ideal of his editorial life: “To contribute to 
the safety and splendour of the Empire, in however 
humble a degree, makes life worth living.*' 

NAVY ESTUIAIKS. 

Sir William H. White, late Director of Naval Con¬ 
struction, congratulates himself upon the fact that 
many of his criticisms and forecasts have been 
justified by the Navy Estimates of this year. He 
warns us that we sliall have to face much larger 
expenditure upon naval construction, naval repairs, 
stores, and naval works at Rosylh and elsewJiere. 
He repeats his criticism of the Dreadncih^ht ])olicy, 
and thinks a saner view is hcgirining to prevail on 
that subject. He urges that arrears of cruisers should 
be wiped off speedily, if the fleet is lo he made 
efficient. 

WHAT THE EAST THINKS OV THE WES'!’. 

In an article entitled “ Anomalies of Civilisation,’' 
Ameer Ali arraigns very severely the civilisation of 
the West from the point of view of an Asiatic. 
Recent events in Canada and South Africa, in the 
Near East and in Morocco, seem to him to expose 
the hollowness of the claims of su{)erior morality 
advanced on behalf of modern civilisation. He 
says:— 

Unfortunately the tendency, wiih rare exceptions, has been 
in the contrary direction ; wherever the West has obtrudctl 
itself the general result has not Ixfcn satisfactory. The l‘ro- 
testant missionary from Madagascar, the observant traveller in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the inquiring ^■isi^ol■ in .Algeria and 

Tunis, all tell the same story.of deterioration of morals, 

destruction of the old standards of right and wrong whiidi 
imparted strength and eharaett^r to the races, spread of 
drunkenness, introduction of the “ social evil ” wheie it was 
wholly unknown. 

THE llKITISn TRADKK IN < \N\I»A. 

Mr. Arthur Hawkes summaris(!s aud comments 
upon an admirable report pre.sented by Mr. Cirigg to 
the Board of 'I’rade on the subjed of l^ritisli Trade 
in Canada. Mr. Hawkes is impressed by the fart 
that Canadians, unlike Australians and South 
Africans, seldom think of England as “ home.” 
Canadians, he says, do not breathe an English air. 
The interest in British things is growing, but there is 
no British vote in Canada. He says : 

It may annoy British men of culturi', who are accustomed to 
dealing with large aflfiirs, to be lold that if they desire Cana¬ 
dian business they will be compelled to adapt iheinselves to 
Canadian ideas, and that they may only hope for a remote 
approximation of Canadian ideas to British standards with 
regard to Imperial questions upon which the C olonies affect a. 


rather high and mighty independence. But the choice is ines¬ 
capable in trade, and the future is a little ominous in politics. 

^THER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Creighton replies to the Rev. Mr. Free, taking 
up the cudgels on behalf of Women’s Settlements 
Dr. Louis Robinson, asking the question whethei 
there are men in other worlds, decides that there are 
certainly not, although there may be intelligent beings, 
but totally different from mankind, Mrs. Stirling 
contributes some “ Fresh Light on Coke of Norfolk,” 
Mr. Nisbet writes on “ The Recruitment of the 
Indian f'orest Service,” and Mr. Abbott describes a 
find he has made in Macedonian Wedding Customs, 
which he thinks throws light upon the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. _ 

THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

The Empire Rnneu^ reprints an article on the 
British ICmpire which the late Duke of Devonshire 
contrilnitcd to it in February, 190T. An anonymous 
writer, signing himself “ Diplomatist,” maintains that 
the political position in South Africa to-day is fai 
worse than it ever was before the war, and in particu^ 
lar it is far w^orse because no hope for the future can 
now be discerned. He predicts that a crisis will 
arise in the next ten or five years, in which we shall 
be compelled either to conquer the whole country by 
force of arm.s, or to abandon it formally, in fact and 
in name, definitely and irrevocably, to the Boers and 
the Afrikander Bond. 

Captain Kincaid-Smith, M.P., waiting on “ Englant^ 
America, and Japan,” says that Korea is a miserable 
failure, and that the Koreans now regard the Japanese 
with deep and bitter hatred, and that everywhere in 
Korea, North China, and Manchuria complaints arc 
heard of preferential treatment and facilities being 
accorded to Japanese manufacturers, much to the 
detriment of other traders, and in flagrant disregard! 
of the terms of the Treaty. 

Sir William Chance contributes a plea for funds it] 
aid of the work of the British Constitutional Associa¬ 
tion, of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh is the prest* 
dent. This Association is an attempt to unite 
individualists of all shades of opinion on a common 
platform against Socialism. 

The IVonnin's Employmcfit for March publishes an 
account of a sclicme for the erection of specially 
designed houses divided into small flats of one, two, 
or three rooms to meet the requirements of working 
women in London, with— 

(I) A common dining-room, where good plain food could be 
olji .'lined at reasonable charges, and (2) in which the cleaning ic 
undertaken by a stall of trained visiting workers—say the A.T.C, 

The rents should not exceed from 4s. to 9s., nor the highest 
service fees 4s. a week. Catering fees ought to be covered by 
8s, 6(1. a week. They should \k immediately self-.supporting, 
and, in due course, yield a reasonable profit on money ex|.)ondciJ. 

Those who are interested in the subjecl ^^iil i o w. 
to apply to Miss Mary Daniel, i8a, Grosvenoi 
sions, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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THE ENGLISH RACE: ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 

I The 23rd of April is to be celebrated all round the 
> world by members of the Royal Society of St. George. 

5 ^is association is now courageous enough to publish 
magazine under the title of The English Race^ 
f^he first number of which appeared in February ; the 
"lecond will appear in July. It is not a quarterly, 
^because only three numbers 
s^ill appear in the year, and it 
ps published at 6d. a copy, 
ijpost free. The first number 
fopens with a Foreword for 
^Englishmen by J. Saxon 
fMills, and a Song of Empire 
?iby Professor W. W. Skeat, 

^which begins as follows ; — 

,^Ko foreign lands of alien speech 
]jr- Our broad domains divide ; 
fiOur British ports speak each to each 
' Across a friendly tide. 

Erorn far Hongkong to Singapore 
^ The course is safe and free ; 

Quebec is joined with India’s shore 
While Britain rules the sea. 

Chants — 

Then build the ships and train the 
crews, 

Whate’er the cost may be ; 

Such heritage ’iwere shame to 
lose— 

’Tis ours to rule the soa ! 

Mr. Louis N. Parker writes 
on “ The Educational Value 
of Pageants.” Three-fourths 
br more of the magazine, 
however, is occupied with the 
report of last year’s festival 
dinner, and the commemora¬ 
tions of St. George’s Day 
which took place in the 
branches of the society all 
round the world. An inter¬ 
esting list of books is suggested 
as suitable for St. George’s 
libraries; and on St. George’s | 

Day, which is not only St. 

.George's Day, but is also 
/England’s Day and Shake- 
^Bpeare’s Day, all members 
of the St. George’s Society are 
.exhorted to remember with 
gratitude and i)ride about 
two hundred Englishmen. 

The se'K^ction is rather 
^carious and interesting. It be- 
|jins with Alfred the Great. Of 
Kings of England who are 
^ be remembered with grati- 
*bvtbere are, besides Alfred 
I only three : Edward 

jH^waro III., and Henry V., The Sodetsr's Certificat 


and two Queens—Elizabeth and Victoria. Cromwell, 
however, figures among those to be remembered. 

St. George’s Society is only for English people of 
the pure breed ; it has nothing to do with diose who 
are associated with St. Patrick, St. David, or St. 
Andrew 5 hence among the people whom we are told 
to remember witli gratitude and pride on St. George’s 
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Day we do not find Burns, Sir 
Walter Scott, the Duke of 
Wellington, John Knox, Burke, 
Sheridan, Adam Smith, Robert 
Bruce, or Sir William Wallace ; 
these are relegated to other days 
in the year when they may be 
remembered. Jt is notable that 
with the exception of the tw'o 
Queens and Mrs. Siddons not. a 
single woman appears in the list. 

'I'ho- St. George’s Society, 
how^ever, deserves the hearty 
support of Englishmen all over 
the wx>rld, and until we can get 
a patron saint for the whole of 
the English-speaking Avorld, St. 
George appeals to the largest 
section. Those who wish to form 
St. George’s Societies in any 
j)art of the w^orld Jirc ri. f|nesti‘d 
to communicate with the Hono¬ 
rary See retar V at the < Mfices of 
the Royal Society of St. (.icorge, 
241, Shaftesl)Liry Avimiie. Wr 
reproduc.e on the, f)revious [)age 
the certificaU- which is held by 
all niemhers of the societv. 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. 

The IVide World Magazine for April contains 
wddely varied mass of stories of thrilling adventutii 
One of the most remarkable is the account given 
Mr. D. H. Vittery, who declares that on August 
1907, when he was second officer on the Cambria \ 
hound from I.ondon to New York, the vessel had 
narrowest possible escape of being sunk by a metedtl 
After a brilliant meteoric display, a great luminQii^ 
shape appeared to chase the vessel. It bathed tli^ 
w'hole sea and sky wdth a blinding bluish-while 
Ji passed the ship wdth a hissing and roaring noisifel 
making a deafening din such as a dozen railwa 
trains in a tunnel might create. It was about 
size of a house, and with a crash that shook the 
th(* iiK'teor struck the sea only fifty feet away fn 
the ship. 'Fhe wave caused by its fall passed ov 
the after-deck, but no other damage w'as done. 

Mr. F. Birtles describes how he crossed Austral 
on a bicycle, and Mrs. Fred Matiirin writes one ; 
her lively, humorou.s, descriptive papers, telling 
story of an eightdays’ outing on the Veldt. It.,; 
entitled ‘‘ Eight Days on an African F'arm.” AnotHI 
interesting paper is Lieut. Boyd Alexander’s story 1 
how he crossed from the Niger to the Nile ill:;; 
boat. It took three years to make the journey, 
they only had to carry the boat for fourteen 
during tlie whole of that time. 


The Children's Encyclopsedia. 

1 GIVE the licartiest w^elcome 
to an admirable publication 
w^hich appeared last month, 
entitled 'Fhe ("hildren’s En- 
cyclo[)aedia.” It is edited by 
Mr. Arthur Meeand puldishedby 
Harmsworth. It is to be (oin- 
pleled in about forty fortnightly 
parts issued at 7d. each, but no 
prai.se is too liigli lo be given 
to this admiral>le attempt to 
introduce encyclopiTdic know¬ 
ledge into the heads of young- 
.sters. It is l>right, lively, full 
of pictures and of good reading 
matter. 1 h»;anily congratulate 
liOrd Nortbeliffe and Mr. Mee 
uj>on the latest addition to the 
vast array of llarmsw’orth pub¬ 
lications, many of wdiich are, 
unfortunately, hardly worthy to 
1)C included in tlu; same cate¬ 
gory as “ "Die Children’s En- 
cyclopjedia.” 

The En^^ineering Review for 
March publishes an illustrated 
paper describing the new road 
bridges over the Nile at Cairo. 


L’Industrie Moderne. 

Last month appeared the first number of an int 
national technical review’ on industrial economy. J 
is [Hiblished in French and Spanish. The object| 
it is lo teach Frenchmen and Spaniards the secret^ 
the success which has enabled the United Sti 
(ircat f^ritain, and Germany to place themselv^ 
the head of the industry of the w^orld. The magai^ 
is about the size of thc! Review’ of Reviews, * 
raining seventy-tw’o pages. One article is devote<t^ 
the present and future economic prospects of 
Argentine Republic. Another describes “ The 
mobile Industry in France,” and Mr. R. Roels wn^ 
on the actual situation of German Industries. - 


The March number of School contained a 
informing article upon the London Working Ma 
College, in which its progress is traced from its inc 
tion by those tw^o great men, idealists and ardifi 
reformers, Maurice and Kingsley, dowm to its rema 
able development in the present day. Mr. Bedw^ 
has also an interesting paper upon the four Inns 
Court. The April number, amongst other interestijn 
matter, has a delightfully amusing diatribe agaui 
“ still-born ” artificial languages from the pens of 
old opponents who object to facts, M. Novikoff 
Miss Brebner, Unfortunately, from their point 
view, it is futile to argue that a baby is dead whilst J 
is screaming. 

#■ 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Revieiv for March is a good 
lumber. Several of the more important articles are 
Idticed elsewhere. Mr. Colquhoun discusses the 
Patiama Canal from an English point of view, and 
iriurns the Americans that in the way in which they 
live attempting to cut the canal at present they will 
l^cr be able to get the work done in the lime they 
sJalculate. He says 

f ’lf the workw'hich is said to be now proceeding at Gatim were 
l^ndoned, and all energy were concentrated in dainining the 
Chagres at Gamboa, and excavation were vigorous!\ pressed, a 
canal might be opened in ten years from ihe present 
Sine. A lock canal w’ith dam at G:inil>c>a might possibly lake 
tets time—though this is doubtful ; but whether it is worth 
llihile to construct expensive temporary works just to save :i 
ygur or two and to lessen the initial outlay is a controversial 
Mint. From an English point of view, it seems imtiroly fal.st' 
Si^nomy. Lastly, llie works at piesimt proceeding, which are 
ttpected to open a “ lock and lake” canal in about seven years’ 
^e, at a cost of /^2S,cxjo,ck:)0, will, it persisted in, put the 
canal back several years. 

? THE INTOLERANCE OF THE KITSSIAN CT.ERCV. 

/ The St. Petersburg correspondent, who take.s a 
yery gloomy view of things in Russia, says that the 
members of the Holy Synod have begun by dis- 
ai^roving those legislative bills which arc grounded 
upon the scheme of religious toleration tiiat was 
unfolded in the Imperial ukase of’Easter, 1905 :— 

For example, it used to be a punishanle offence in Russia for 
the members of any creed, excepr the established Orthodox 
Church, to seek to make pnisclytes. The law was tlitn 
Modified, and nobody was liable to punishment for conx^erting 
Dt perverting a member of the Orthodox laith nnlerss it couid be 
ihovim that among the means employed there was an abuse of 
authority, compulsion, guile or a promise of recompense. Now 
Holy Synod has given utterance to the view that the right 
of freely spreading its tenets belongs only Ir* the Grlhodox 
Church. As a corollary of this theory, the Synod asks that 
the prohibitions which formerly kept the members of rival 
peeds from enticing away sheep of the true fola shall be left in 
j^our. 

V Fortunately the Holy Synod is not the Duma, 
Ipuch less is it the Emperor. 

|.v OTHER ARTICLES. 

Rev. Dr. Coyle, Ex-Moderator of the Presb^derian 
|Seneral Asst^mbly, cxamine.s tlie conrlusirjn.s set forth 
fey a Freethinker iti the October number of the 
Review. 

; «Mr. A. Mcl.ane Hamilton, in a paptT on “ Psyebo- 
l^^thic Rulers,” discusses the strain of insanity in 
ous Euro])can dynasties. In France, Spain, 
lia, and England, he says, until the time of Prince 
all the sovereigns were more or less lunatics 
Mr. Cr. VV. I*erkins puts forward a plea for dealing 
pflth Corporations in a more syniyjatlu.tic spirit, 'flus, 

( thinks, would be possible, if they were regarded as 
||i^ germ of a co-operative system in the future. 

^ Mr. Max Eastman, in an article on “ 'J’he I^oet’s 
” says that language is ])f>etry, and prose is 
“Ted language. Re.igious faith is the culminating 


Alfred Moloney discourses at length in favour 
ji^ferential Tariff within the British Empire. 



OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

The Rev. G. W. Allen, of Bretby Vicarage, Burton- 
on-'Frent, publishes an interesting little magazine, 
entitled the Seeker^ a quarterly devoted to the search 
for God and the true self. The chief object of Mr. 
Allen is to familiarise the modern world with the 
teaching of Boehme the mystic. In the present 
number he describes the system of Boehme, and illus¬ 
trates it by extracts from his writings. 

A Haunted Caiun. 

In the Occult Kei'ie^v for April Ethel M. Ducat 
tells a story of a three-berth cabin on an ocean 
steamer which a near relation of hers once occupied. 
After she had gone to her berth she was startled by 
feeling someone kneeling on her feet. She woke up 
and saw a little child with golden hair, in white night¬ 
dress, with folded hands, kneeling on her berth. She 
got up and sat on an opposite berth, from which she 
watched the apparition ’he whole night through. 
With the first ray of morning sunlight the child 
vanished. 'J'he captain explained that three or four 
years ago exactly such a child had fallen through the 
porthole of that cal)in as the ship lurched, and been 
drowned. Fiver since the child-form had returned to 
the cabin and had spent the whole night on its knees 
with folded hands as if in prayer. 

Goethe’s Doi ruo. 

In the same Review a writer on Goethe and 
Mysticism says ; -- 

Goethe came of ;i lariiily whicli iinrloubtedly possessed this 
psychic strain, since his gr.^.nrltathcr was nnicli j^iven to prescient 
dreams, whidi, owing lo thei) strange tullilmunl, had come to 
be acceptetl in nil seriousness, not only by his own immediate 
circle, but by hi> townsmen too. And in the poet’s own life 
also we find a curious instance of ciaiivoyanl prevision. After 
bidding tarewcll to Friederikc and riding away from Seseiiheim 
for th', last time, he was suddenly confronted on the road by 
his own “double,” riding towards the place he had just quilled, 
and w earing garments w hich ihe did not then possess. Eight 
years later, having summoned up courage to once more visit 
this lost love of his, lie was astonished, on suddenly recalling 
the incident, to find himself clad in the identical grey doublet, 
etc., i)f his vision. 

Instinc'] of Animals. 

Mr. Benjamin Kifld, at the close of an interesting 
paper on the Instinct of Anhiials, in the April Century^ 
says :— 

It is only by the comparative study and analysis of aninuil 
instinct aruJ animal intt.-lligencr that we beigin to have sjune 
feeble idea of the cost of the process in evolution, and of the 
unfathomable e]»orhs of development which separate micli a 
result from lh«^ first beginnings of life. No one who has 
gras|)ed in any real sense the significance of mind in the evolu¬ 
tion of life can hold the liclief that the. cycle, of the manifesta¬ 
tions of it which we have begun lo w'ilness will ever cease, or 
lliai it is dcstinefl to be in any way bounderd even by the life of 
the ] dll net on which we live. 

It is many years since Richard Harding Davis has 
written a serial, and in tlie A|)ril Scribner readers 
have the first instalment of “ Vera, the Medium," ; 
tale of modern New York, written in Mr. ILi 
most graphic manner. The story moves abou 
efforts oi a lawyer to rob an old man of hU 
by working on his credulity through a medium. 
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The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Vragen des Tijds has a long article on the drink 
question, which is exciting attention in Holland as in 
this country. The Drink Law is creating difficulties 
in connection with the definition of the words “ strong 
drink.” What constitutes strong drink? Is it a 
beverage containing a certain percentage of alcohol, 
or do various other concoctions come within the 
meaning of the term ? Lemonade may contain 
alcohol, and more than some people imagine : orange 
sherry and lemon squash may be either harmleeis or 
“ strong” drinks within the meaning of the Act. The 
Dutch word for Drink Law is “ I^rankwet,” which 
may afford scope for the exercise of the genius of an 
English profe.ssional humourist. Another interesting 
contribution is that on slang ; probably slang origi¬ 
nated with the necessity or desire for a secret method 
of speech, and such secret dialects, or methods of 
speech, were used by the members of religious bodies 
as far back as the eighth century. Many words now 
regarded as slang are good words in other languages, 
and will ultimately be incorporated in standard 
dictionaries. 

De Gids has a paper on Russian Impressions. 
The author spent only a short time in the land of ilu* 
Tsar, but he speaks of the rapidity with.which the 
Russians change their minds: “They would appear 
to be mental quick-change artistes. You never know 
what a Russian may think on a (tTtain liurning 
subject from one day to another.” 

Onze Ecuw has a sketch of Ellen Key, tlic lirilliani 
Swedish woman whose work was noticed in our 
February issue, and there is an article* on usury in the 
Dutch Indian possessions. 

Elsnner opens wdth an i I lustra it‘d article on 
Wilhelm Busch, the (rerman comic artist. The 
article on old Roman objects found in Friesland is 
fully illustrated and interesting. 

THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

A NUMitKk of literary articles of high merit a])|)ear 
in the Nuova Antolo^a for March. Sliidents of 
d’Annunzio will specially apjireciate S. Sighele's very 
lucid analysis of his latest drama, the “ iSiave,” which, 
unlike any previous dramatic work of the poet's, has 
a definite moral and patriotic puri)OS('. (i. Barini 
contributes a sympathetic study of Oscar Wilde's 
w'orks, maintaining that in essentials his teaming is 
thoroughly moral, and that the siis])icion with which 
his w'ork is often regarded is founded on misc'onception. 
The poet, Professor A. (Iraf, describes the poetic 
legends—rabbinical, Mohammedan and mediicval— 
that have grown n|) around the figure of C'ain, one of 
them being that Cain dragged out his eternal jninish- 
nient in the moon. In mediicval mystery filays and later 
dramas Cain was a popular figure, typical of the worst 
vices, but in the eighteenth century pul>lic opinion, as 
represented in plays and poems, took a more lenient 
view. Another interesting article describes the 
drainage of the great lake of Fucino in the Abruzzi, 


due to the splendid public spirit of Prince Alexander 
Torlonia in the middle of last century. To-day the 
district is one of the most fertile in all Italy. 

The Rassegna Nazionale publishes a beautiful 
address delivered at Florence by the venerable 
Bishop iBonomelli of Cremona, on Dante, and more 
particularly on the poetical and mystical aspects of the 
“Divine Comedy.*' The Duke of Gualtieri waxes 
eloquent over the hardships of' an Income Tax, 
the pos.sibility of which Italians are beginning to 
dread, as being the last straw to their already over¬ 
burdened shoulders. The Senator regards the heavy 
land tax alone as a sufficient reason for not im¬ 
posing an income lax, and repudiates the notion that 
because it has no evil effects in England it would have, 
none in Italy, where economic conditions are wholly 
different. A translation of Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
“Sir (George 'IVessady” begins in the March number. 

Prof. P. Savj-l^opez, in the Rassegna Contemporanea^ 
urges in forcible language the need of a thorough 
reorganisation of the Italian Universities. They are, 
he declares, quite out of touch with the needs and 
the ideals of modern life. Every one of the twenty- 
one universities of tlic Pcminsula aspires to have 
chairs in every branch of learning, and every student 
is compelled by statute to study so many subjects 
that, in effect, he studies none. The students’ riots, 
.so frequent a feature of university towns, arc, in the 
writers opinion, mainly the result, of the young men 
realising the lulility of the course of instruction they 
are com]celled to follow. 

Fofogmfhi Artisfica deserves t(‘ be better known in 
England than it is. It is (juite the most artistic 
photographii magazine wc have come: across, and 
every month reproduces admirable photographs by 
various processes. As at least half the letterpress is 
in French, photographic amateurs ignorant of Italian 
can none the less enjoy it. (i, rue de 1’Academic 
Albertine, Turin. t8 fr. j^r ann.) 

The Rivista d' Italia publishes a charming illus¬ 
trated account of the revived lace industry at Burano; 
and B. Grasso, writing as a practical expert, describes 
the be.st methods of fighting the i)h5dloxcra among ' 
the vineyards of Italy. 

The Monih for March di.scusses a question of ' 
much interest to all Otholics, namely, whether 
the Catholic Church neglects the (Catholic Press. 
The writer regards the activity of the Rational ' 
Press A.ssociation as pointing to a state of things 
alarming beyond words. At the close of 1906, con¬ 
siderably more than a million copies of their sixpenny, 
publications were in circulation. The writer pleads 
for a prompt, united, and generous action on the part 
of the Catholics to su})port and extend the Catholic 
Press. They should take an examj)le from Holland, 
where the Catholics have a halfpenny weekly paper 
which reaches thousands of families. They hope in 
time to have a Catholic daily paper, but that is a 
dream of perfection. ^ 





The feyiEW of 



INDIAN MAGAZINES. 

Whatever may be said conrerning the progress of 
the country generally, one of the many evidences of 
the awakening of Indian inteHigence.and its applica¬ 
tion to the affairs of this world is the multiplication 
of Indian magazines. When this Review started there 
were only three or four, and now there an' a dozen, 
all printed in English, and many of them of high order 
and excellence. The following list of Indian maga¬ 
zines is far from complete, but it is a valuable indi¬ 
cation of the growth of the more serious periodical 
press in India : The Journal of thr TfuHiin Research 
Society^ Calcutta.; the Indian Rrvim\ Madras; the 
Calcutta Reincw^ quarterly; the Hindustan Reincw^ 
Allahabad; the Indian Calcutta ; the Malabar 

Quarterly Reineiv; the Modern Re 7 ne 7 ii, Allahabad; 
£ast and IVesI Bomliay ; and the Hindu Spiritual 
Magazine^ published at Calcutta. 'I'he Indian maga¬ 
zine? which have come to hand this month are 
naturally much occupied with discussing the trouble 
that overtook the Indian Congress. Most of them 
publish articles discussing what should be done to 
place the future of the Congress on a more stable 
foundation. They all seem to think that the ("ongress 
must be kept up anyhow, but that it should be better 
organised and made competent. 

The FirriTRE of the Co\(;ress. 

7 'he Indian Worlds for example, is very melancholy 
about the break-up of the Indian Congress at Sural. 
The editor says :— 

In a most critical time of our history wc hav^i been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. We have demonstraled 
before the world our incapacity or unfiuiess to rise superior to 
personal or ])arty issues, to put our C‘umlry liiglicr ihan the 
passing questions of the day. By making ilie Congress impos¬ 
sible at Surat, we have not only shown to our encmie- how 
hopelessly we are divided amongst ourselves, but also what slow 
progress wc have made in the develoiiment of the civic or cor¬ 
porate idea in our body-politic. ^>uv rulers will now find 
themselves secure in our division ; and ms for oiirscdves, we 
shall now begin to grow less confident of *ur unity and 
solidarity. 

But the editor is not contented merely with wring¬ 
ing his hands. He pleads for the resuscitation of the 
Congress on lines which will make it a j^ractical and 
responsil)le body. 'Fhe Congress must have a settled 
constitution and definite rules of busine.ss. Among 
Other things its secretariat ought to set itself to the 
wwk of propaganda :— 

The prcKlnction of a liU’ratuir <h vf)!c'<l to the promulgation 
of national ideal, an ideal wliicli will untailingly energise the 
masses from Cashmere in the nnrl t<* f^ape Comorin in the 
south, from the I*anjal - in the west i Assam in the e*asi, is our 
first desideratum. 'J’his literature ought to be in a few of the 
most important living languages, a. k« wledge of which should 
be compulsorily imparted to tiie masst 

Relations Between Inoians ano Anglo-Indians. 

The Hon. Khan B.M.Shah l>in, Ex-Judge of the 
Punjab Chief Court, writes in the Hindusian Revieu* 
CHI tiie relations between Anglo-Indians and Indians. 
^IlCisays:— 

■ T1& vital need of the day is that educated Indians should b(‘ 

iPtlle to ftel at home by the side of Europeans, and this end 


can only be sichieved by the latter admitting Indian gentlemei 
of respectability and position to their own clubs, inviting thei 
to private dinner parties, and generally introducing them int 
the inner circle of European social life. 

We must do our part ol the duty by meeting the European 
more than half-way; we must honestly try to discard our pre 
judices, our false sentiments, our little conceits, our selfis! 
trivialities, our innumerable fetiches of usage and custom; i 
short, must equip ourselves fully with the moral and inlel 
lectual apparatus essential to all enlightened progress on th 
most approved modern lines. If, on the contrary, wc cultivat 
a spirit of needless antagonism to European ideas and feelings 
w'o niay wake up one clay to witness the destruction of some c 
our cherished hopes and the grievous mutilation of some invalu 
able ideals of enlightened advance. 

1 he Hindustan Rndero publishes an interestini 
paper by Mr. H. C. Keene on “ Lord Lytton a 
Viceroy.” In the same magazine an ex-member o 
the Madras Legislative Council writes on “ Decen 
tralisation and Administrative Councils in Madra 
Presidency.” 

It is worthy of note that the Indian Rezneuf fo 
February publishes in full the speech delivered b; 
the late Moustafa Kamel Pasha, the leader of thi 
National Party, at the first General Asseiiibly of th' 
Egyptian National Party in Cairo. 

Ol'HKK NoTF.WOR'IMV FKATirRKS. 

'^I'he Indian World for January publishes ; 
pamj)hlet•brought out l>y the Madras Hindu Associa 
tioJi, which is entitled, “ Marriage after Puherl; 
according to the Hindu Satras.” 'The object of tin 
writer is to prove that wliile marriages before pul)ert; 
was not prohibited in ancient India, marriage afte 
that i>eriod has always been encouraged. 

In the Calcutta Rroidv for January, Mr. \\. C 
Madge describes the distinguishing characteristic 
of some famous Indian women, beginning with Sit; 
and finishing up with Ramabai. 

Knouledge publishes a supplement, edited In 
Colonel Baden-Powell, which is expressly devoted t< 
aeronautics. 'The March number contains a diagran 
showing the side sections of all the important airship: 
that have yet been built. 

The Open Courts an .American magazine devotee 
to “ the Science of Religion and the Religion o 
Science,” has issued a v'eneral indtix to the content; 
of the first twenty volumes, 1887—1906 inclusive 
Authors and articles are included in one alphabet 
and the Index runs to 112 pages. (Open Court V\\\^ 
lishing Company, ( 'hicago. 15 cts.) 

Ai,b who feel interested in tlie possibility of ai 
invasion of England should read lieutenant Dewar’j 
elaborate paper in the United Sendee Magazine ibi 
April, 'rhere they will find the whole thing calcu 
lated to a nicety, and will be able to say to a minutt 
how long itjjj^ take a raider to land his last wagor 
from the tr^Rports. Ten steamers can bring 15,80c 
men, 3,200 horses and 192 wagons, and land them al 
in 22^ hours. Sir Edwin Collen publishes his reply tc 
Lord Esher’s ‘^Problem in Military Education.” 
says the system of garrison instruction requires reform 
not abolition. 




Fbpics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month 


Under ihis head reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month, 


lOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Lgriculture, Land : 

p'roin the Old Rural System to the New, by J. A. 

Spender, “ Fortnightly Rev,” April. 
rianl-Cxrowing under Electrii: Light, by S. L. Bast in 
. and G, Clarke Nuttall, “ World’s Work,” April. 
Radio-Culture, by G. Clarke Nuttall, “ World’s Work,” 
April. 

Seed-Clcaning and Testing, by }\ Collins, “ World’s 
Work,” A[>ril. 

Irmies : 

English Army Reform, by Lieut.-Gcn. A. von Janson, 
“ Deutsche Rundschau,” March. 

The Cardwell System, by Outis, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 
April. 

A Problem in Military Education, by Lieut.-Gcn. Sir 
E. Collcn, “ United Service Mag,” Ajiril. 

Use of the Horse Soldier, hy Capl. C. W. Ihittine, 
‘‘Journal Royal United Service Inst.,” IMarcli. 
Military Discipline and Democracy, by Capt. .Simon, 
“Grande Rev,” March 25. 

3allooning^, Aerial Navigation : 

Prospects of Alhia' Navigation, by I*rof. .S. Newcomb, 
“ North American Rev,” March. 

A Record-Breaking Balloon Voyage, by H. H. (dayton, 
“Atlantic Monthly,” March. 

Catholic Church : 

Pius X. and the l-'nglish Catholics, by Robert Dell, 
“Grande Rev,” March 25. 

Znme : Its Scientific Aspect, by Dr. A. W'ilson, “ West¬ 
minster Rev,” April. 

Dairy-Farming : A Prize Farm, by “ Home Counties,” 
“World’s Work,” April. 

Education, Universities : 

The Education Bill : 

f'indlay, I*rof. J. J., on, “Albany Rev,” .April. 
Henson, Canon Hensley, on, “Nineteenth C’ent,” 
April. 

Macdonald, ). R., on, “ Fortnightly Rev," April. 
Stanley, Lord, of Aldcrlcy, on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
April. 

Education Sub Dio, by J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
“Contemp. Rev,” April. 

High Schools in Great lirilain and (reniiaiiy, by Sir 
H. Roscoe, “ Deutsche Rev,” March. 

Finance : 

Preferential Tarifls in the British Empire, by Sii A. 

Moloney, “ Norili Ainer. Rev,” March. 

The Case for Fiee 'fracle, by Lord A\ebury, “ I'lnan- 
cial Rev. of Revs,” .April. 

Dear Money, by Dr. G. Koch, “ Deutsche Rev,” April. 
Income Tax in Itah, by Vicomte O. de Spoeibcrch, 
“ R^forme Sociale,” March 1. 

Food ; 

Food-Faking, by T. W. Rol.)insoii, “ World’s Work,” 
April. 

The Food of the Future, by F. Marie, “ La Revue,” 
March 15. 

Gambling Abolished in the United States South-West, 
B. W. Currie, “ Century,” April. 


Ireland : 

The Conversion of Sir Antony M ac Donnell and of H 
Critics, by Near Observer, “ Fortnightly Rev 
April. • 

'I'he New Ireland, by Sydney Brooks, “ North Amc 
Rev,” April. 

Journalism : 

The Psychology of the Yellow Journal, by \\\ 
'riiomas, “ Amer. Mag,” March. 

Labour Problems : 

A Sociological View of Unemployment, by W. Hov 
grave, “ Westminster Rev,” April. 

Unemployment and Its Cure, by W. H. Beveridg 
“ Contemp. Rev,” April. 

Trade Unions and Insurance Companies in Franc 
by Dr. A. linbert, “ (xrantle Rev,” March jo. 

Local Government : 

Municipal Socialism in England, by L. Paul Duboi 
“Rev. des Deii.v Mondes,” March i. 

Marriage Laws : 

The New Marriage Laws, by Rev. T. Slater, “Month 
April. 

The Divorce of the Future, by H. Coulon and R. c 
Chavagnes, “ Cjrandc Rev,” March 10. 

Navies : 

The Naval Estimates and Naval Debates, by Sir \ 
While, “ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

The German Programme, by Baron de St. Victor ( 
Si. Blanchard, “ C()rrespondant,” March 25. 

Invasion from a Na\ al Point of View, by Lieut. A. ' 
D(*war, “ United Service Mag,” April. 

Fool (iunnery ; 

Si. Barbara on, “ Blackwood,” April.' 

N. on, “ United Service Mag,” April. 

Admiralty and State-Major-(jcneral in France, 1 
XXX., “ Rev. de Paris,” March 1. 

Parliamentary : 

l.iberalism and the Coming Debacle, by Calcha 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” April. 

British Aristocracy and the House of Lords, 1 
Edward Carpenter, “ Albany I<e\-,” April. 

Pauperism and the Poor Law: 

Some Principles of the Poor Law, by Mrs. H. 
Barnett, “ Cornhill,” April. 

Po tal Service : 

For a Parcels Post, by G. von L. Meyer, “ Nor 
Amcr. Rev,” March. 

Social Problems: 

Wages and the Cost of Living, by J. Ribet, “ Nouve 
Rev,” March 15. 

Political Anaesthetics, by H. O. S. Wright, “ We 
minster Rev,” Ajiril. 

On Social Justice and Evolution, by Philip Snowdt 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” April. 

The Impotence of Socialism, by H. W. Hoare, “ Nil 
leenth Cent,” April. 

Women’s Settlements, by Mrs. Creighton, “ Nineteer 
Cent,” April. 

Telegraphy, Submarine, by C. Bright, “Journal Ro] 

United Service Inst.,” March. 
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^ Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 

The Licensing Bill: 

Gretton, J., on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” April. 

Licensing Administrator on, “ Albany Rev,” April. 
Unsigned Article on, “ Blackwood,” April. 

Sobriety by Act of Parliainent, by E. A. Pratt, “ Nine* 
teenth Cent,” April. 

The Prohibition Cyclone in the Southern States of 
America, “ Ainer. Rev. of Revs,” April. 

Theatres and the Drama: 

The Educational Value of the Theatre ; Symposium, 
“ Nord und Slid,” March. 

Vivisection, Hon. Stephen Coleridge o i. “ C'oniein}). 
Rev,” April. 

Women: 

On Awakening Womanhood, by 1 . D. Pearce, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” April. 

The Ideals of a Woinairs P;irty, by Lady (irove, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” y\pril. 

The Feminist Movement and the Birth Rate, by B., 
“ Albany Rev,” April. 

Why American Mothers fail, by Anna A. Rogi:rs, 
“Atlantic Monthly,” March. 

Unemployment among W'omcn, by Mildred Ransom, 
“ Treasury,” April. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

Peace and Disarmament ; 

The Sacrifices of War Then and Now. by H. Kerrh- 
nawe, “ Velhagen,” March. 

Can Science abolish War.^ by Col. F. N. Maude, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” April. 

Colonies, the Empire, etc. : 

Imperialism, by H. Ellis, “Positivist Rev,” April. 
Customs Duties in the English Colonies, by Pierre Ma, 
“Questions Diploinatiqucs,” March i 

Afghanistan : 

Anglo-Afghan Relations, by Author of “ Afghanistan,” 
“ United Service Mag,” April. 

'Africa : 

Lord C'rorner and (Government by Journalism, by W. T. 

Stead, “ Contemp. Rev,” April. 

Lord Cromer ot. Gordon and the Gladstone Cabinet, 
by Sidney Low, “ Nineieentli Cent,” April. 

The Tragedy of Egypt, by Stanhope of Chester, 
“Westminster Rev,” April. 

Lord Cromer and Egypt, Blackwood,” April. 

Lord Cromer’s “ Egypt,” by T. Rotbsstein, “ Albany 
Rev,” April. 

Morocco : 

Delhaye, P., on, “ Correspondani,” March 25. 
Duquet, .A., on, “ La Revue,” Maich i. 

Member of 0 \erseas League 00, “Asiatic Qrlv,” 
April. 

Belgium and the Congo, by E. Payen, “ (Questions 
Diplomaliques,” March 16. 

The Germans in Soutli Africa, by E. Tonnelal, “ Rev. 
de Paris,” March j. 

South African Nati\e Problems, bv Sir (/. Lagden 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aj)riL 

:>Alaad Islands Question, uy E. Sjeestedt, “ La Revue,” 
: ^March 15. 

^I^tria-Hungaiy (see also^Balkan States) : 

# Italy and Austria, by Raqueni, “ Nouvelle Rev” 

March 15. 


Balkan States: 

Russia, Austria, the New Railways, etc. : 

Bdrard, V., on, “ Rev. de Paris ” March I and 15. ^ 
Bernus, P., on, “ Nouvelle Rev,” March i. 

Henry, R., on, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” March l. 
Moore, W. A., on, “Albany Rev,” April. 

Canada ; 

The British Trader in Canada, by A. Hawkes, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

I’he Canadian Policy of French Emigration, by 
L. Arnould, “Rev. des Deux Mondes,” March 15. 
China: 

The Reform Movement in China, by Count de 
Poiu ourville, “ Deutsche Rev,” April. 

Coolie Labour, by Dr, K. Schachner, “ Preussische 
jahrbuchciMarch. 

Denmark : 

The Danish (Question, by E. Lt^monon, “Questions 
Diplomatiques,” March 1. 

Germany ; 

England and (Germany, by E. D. Mead, “Atlantic 
Monthly,” March. 

The Growth of I'opiilation, Economic Policy, and 
Agricultural l^abour, by A, von Wcnckstern, 
“ Deutsche Rundscliau,” March. 
iGconomic and Financial (Jerrnany, by R. G. Levy, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” March i. 

Tile Rural Conditions of Industrial Germany, by T. 

( Good, “ W'estminslcr Rev,” April. 

From Lo*ndon to Salonica, by V. P>crard, “ Rev. de 
Paris,” March i. 

The Truth about (jerman Ex|)ansi(»n, by Baron von 
Speck-Sternburg, “North Ainer. Rev,” March. 
Marxism and the Colonial Native (Question, by M. 
Schippel, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” March r. 

India : 

The New Spirit in India, by H. W. Nevinson, “Albany 
Rev,” .\pril. 

The IToposed Reforms, by D. K. Pandia, “ East and 
West,” March. 

Proposed Abolition of the Indian Cotton Duties, by 
Sir R. Lethbridge, “Asiatic (^rly,” April. 

Tariff Reform and Indian Currency Reform, by F. J. 

Kingsley, “Asiatic Qrly,” April. 

India's Financial Handicaj), by Roper Lethbridge, 
“Financial Rev. of Revs,” April i. 

Anomalies of Civilisation, by Ameer Ali, “ Nineteentli 
Cent,” April. 

The Recruitment of tlie Indian Foreign Service, by 
J. Nisbet, “ Ninetcei-th C.ent,” April. 

Italy and Austria, by Raqueni, “ Nouvelle Rev,” 
March 15. 

Japan ; 

The United Slates and Japan : 

Brandt, M. von, on, “ Deutsche Rev,”«March. 
Laubeiif, A., on, “Deutsche Rev,” March. 

Norel, J., on, “ Mercure de France,” March i. 
Education in Japan, by Comte Vay de Vaya et tie 
Luskod, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” March l. 
Mahomedanism : 

[Popular Government among Mussulman Peoples, b)' 
Lieiit.-(jen. F. H. Tyrrell, “Asiatic Qrly,” April. 
Panama Canal, A. R. Colquhoun, on, “North Amer. 
Rev,” March. 

Poland : 

'Die Crerrnan Colonisation of Poland, by Dr. H. Hassc, 
“International,” March. 




Month. 


^>3 


Portue:al: 

The Crisis, etc.: 

CaiXy R. cle, on, ** Nouvelle Rev,” March i. 

Finot, J., on, La Revue,” March i. 

Russia: 

The Jewish Question in Bessarabia, by Prince 
IJrussov, Grande Rev,” March ro. 

Education in Russia, by L. de Soudak, Bibliothequc 
Universelle,” MUrch. 

Russia and Austria and the Balkans, sec Balkan 
States. 

Consular Relations between Great Britain and Russia, 
by Baron A. Heyking, “ Fortnightly Rc\April. 
The Anglo-Russian Convention, by H. 1^'. B. Lynch, 
“ Asiatic Qrly,” April. 

Suez Canal and Westward Commerce, by C. M. Pepper, 
“ Scribner,” April, 

Turkey: 

Macedonia, by C, Prinia, “ Questions Diplomatiqiics,” 
March i6. 

The P'rench IVotuctorate in the Ottoman ICmpire, by 
R. Pinon, “Questions Diplomatiques,” March j6 . 

United States : 

The Powers of a Strenuous President, by K., “ x\iner. 
Mag,” April. 

The Power of the Presidency, by H. B. Needham, 
“ Munsey,” April. 

How about Huglies.^ by Ida M. 'I'arbell, “Amcr. 
Mag,” March. 

(iuvernor Hughes, by H. B. Grose, “ World l o-day,” 
March. 

The Senate as a Second Chamber, l)y Prof. A. John¬ 
son, “ Contemp. Rev,” April. 

Reciprocity and the Tariff, by F. W. Taussig, “At¬ 
lantic Monthly,” March. 

The United States and Japan, see Japan. 

Corporations in Modern Business, by (L W. Perkins, 
“North Amer. Rev,” March. 

The Negro in the Norili, bv R. S. Baker, “Amer. 
Mag,” March. 

America ; an F])ilogue, by C. Whibley, “ Blackwood,” 
April. 

Yellow Peril, by C. PVeiherr von der Goltz, “ Deutsche 
Rundschau,” March. 


The Press as a Pander to Popular Passion. 

The A/a// for April publishes in full Mr. 

Massingham’s paper on “ The Modern Press ” which 
he read at the Free Church Council. To Mr. Mas- 
singham the New Press is the latter-day substitute in 
niodern England for the Coliseum of Ancient Rome. 
He says :— 

The main stronghold of the new Press which I have endea¬ 
voured to describe is its success in playing on the three great 
appetites of the average British public—the appetite lor hearing 
about crime, the appetite for sport, arul the appt?lite for gambling. 
The exploitation of crime, the retaining of agents of the criminal 
services, and, worse still, the payment of heavy fees to sensa¬ 
tional criminals or accused persons for purposes whicli interfere 
both with law and with morals, arc really appalling features of 
one or two of those journals which, by a curious irony, are the 
thief mental food of our workpeople on their day of rest. 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

A Poet on Poetkins. 

In the Fortnightly Revieiv Mr. William Watson 
accorded the place of honour with a poem which I: 
wrote on the fly-leaf of a copy of Tennyson's Poem 
Here are the four stanzas which are permitted by tl 
editor to be quoted :— 

You phrase-tormenting fantastic chorus. 

With strangest words at your beck* and call; 

Who tumble your thoughts in a heap before us 
Here was a bard shall outlast you all. 


Vou prancfr on language, you force, you strain it, 

You rack aiul you rive it, you twist it and luiiul. 

Form, you ablior it, and taste, you disdain it, 

And here was a bard shall outlast you all. 

IVosody gasps in your tortured numbers. 

Your metres that writ In:, your rhythms that sprawl ; 

And you make him turn in his marble slumber: 

The golclen-tongucd, wlio oiitsings you all. 

But brief is the life of your mannered pages ; 

Your jargon, your altitudes, soon they pall ; 

You posture before the scornful ages. 

And here was a voice shall outlive you all. 

It would be interesting if Mr. William Watson had ■ 
added the names of the poets whom he addresses with ; 
such scorn. 

Drake: Ax En(;lish Epic. 5 

In Blackwood for April, Mr. Alfred Noyes, in 
Seventh Book of the “ I )rake: an English Epic,” 
breaks off with the famous game of bowls on : 
Plymouth Hoe. The j^oem is full of noble passages, • 
one of which will excite considerable protest from the,;, 
numerous band who worship Mary Queen of ScotS.v: 
He speaks of Mary of Scotland,— ■% 

who now at last 
Was plucked from out licr bosom like a snake 
FJissing of war with France, a (]uec?rily snake, ; 

A Lililli in whose lo\ely gleaming folds 
And sexual bonds the judgment of mankind 
Writhes even yet half-strangled, meting out ' 

Wild execrations on the maiden Queen 
Who (jutmehed those jewelled eyes and mixl with dust 
'I'lial white and crimson, ay, with cold sharp steel, 

In substance and in spirit, severed the neck ; 

And straightened out those glittering supple coils ' 

For ever ; though for evermore will men 
Lie subject to the iinforgotten gleam 

Of diamond eyes and cruel crimson mouth, '■* 

And curse the sword-bright intellect that struck 
Like lightning far through Europe and the world 
For England, when aniicl the embattled fury 
Of world-wide empires, England stood alone. 

There is a noble passage in which Drake prophesies 
to Elizabeth concerning the sea-empire of Eng¬ 
land : 


Hear me, my Queen, 

'Phis is a dream, a new dream, but a true ; 

For mightier days are dawning on tlie world 
riian heart of man hath known. If England hold 
The sea, she holds the hundred thousand gates 
Tliat open to futurity. She holds 
The highway of all ages. 


An article in the Art Journal^ entitled “ Ivy,” by 

Mr. Edward C. Clifford, includes some interesting Mr. H. W. Lucy gossips pleasantly about T.r 
drawings by Mr. Clifford of ivy on various trees. Charles Beresford in the April Strand. 




General Gordon riding Into the Encampment of Slave Hunters at Darfur, in the Soudan. 

A. /?..4v.v. „/ XT^^rs. Rat>’fad Tuckand Sons, ths publishers of the large phoiogravute.) 
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GENERAL GORDON, BY LORD CROMER.* 

WHICH FAILED IN HIS DUTY? 


By W. T. STEAD. 


I T is not often in the course of a lifetime that a 
journalist is able to intervene decisively in public 
affairs, and it is only natural, when such an event 
does happen, that officials whose plans and policies have 
been affected by such intervention should not regard the 
intervention with gratitude. It is,however, still more 
rare that after the lapse of a quarter of a century one of 
these aggrieved officials seeks or finds or makes an op¬ 
portunity of arraigning before the bar of public opinion 
the journalist whose action has excited his displeasure. 
Such an occasion has, however, arisen. In January, 
1884, when 1 was editing the Fall Mall Gazette^ 1 took 
the energetic initiative in a press camj)aign which 
resulted in the des[)atch of General (iordon to rescue 
the Egyptian garrisons from the Soudan. To-day 
Lord Cromer, who was at that time the virtual ruler 
. of Egypt, has deemed it his duty publicly to arraign 
the press before the trilninal of history for the action 
which 1 initiated on tl^at occasion. He has devoted 
nearly two hundred pages of his book on Modern 
Egypt ” to a narrative of “ 'fhe (iordon Mission,’' 
which is an undisguised attempt to vindicate his action 
at that crisis by an elaborate iinpeachiuenl of Cieneral 
Gordon, and, incidentally, of those who.se action led to 
his appointment. I shall devote less than one-tentli 
of the space occupied by this indictment to vindicate 
General Gordon from the aspersions east upon his 
(ffiaraclerand his capacity, and at the same time place 
on permanent record a justification for the action 
of the British press. If, as the result, Lord Cromer 
should seem to cut a somt^what sorry figure, he has 
only himself to thank for challenging a re-trial of the 
old issue on which judgment had already been passed 
against him in the Court of 1 ^‘irst Instance which sits 
when the events are still in action. 

LORD CROMIOR VERSUS J'llK CRESS : THE TAni.ES 
TURNED. 

In order to vindicate General Gordon, to justify the 
press, and to overwhelm Lord Cromer with con¬ 
fusion, I shall not find it necessary to go beyond the 
pages of Modern Egyjn.” The case for the de¬ 
fendants will be based upon the evidence of the 
plaintiff, corrected in one or two small matters of 
detail by quotations from Blue Books and other 
accessible and unimpeachable sources of information. 

'Fhere is nothing like being explicit. So in order 
to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding I will 
state in the most categorical fashion what I undertake 
to prove :— 

(i) That the imperative necessity of sending some 

^. *'MQdani Egypt,*' by Lord Cromci * and Co.) a4S. net, 
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officer of high authority to the S6udan was recognise^ 
by Lord Cromer before the Pall Mall Gazette said 
word about General Gordon. 

(2) That the appointment of General Gordon 
twiefe proposed by the British Government and twici| 
negatived by Lord Cromer, who failed either to sug^;i 
gest any alternative a])pointment or to insist upon 
immediate selection of another officer by the Goverh^^ 
merit at home. • ' ‘ 

'rhat the Pall Mall Gazette only intervene<ft^ 
when week after week had passed without any sign 
action being taken either l>y Lord Cromer or by 
(iovi'Tnment, when, l.ord Cromer himself being 
ness, everything depend(!d upon prompt action. 

(4) That when the Pall Mall Gazette did intend 
veiie it only insisted upon an appointment alread^: 
pressed in vain upon Lord Cromer by the Foreigl^ 
Office—an appointment which Lord Cromer himsel| 
admits was unanimously ajiproved by every competetl^ 
authority at home and in Egypt. 

(5) 'Fhat when Lord Cromer reluctantly gave wajl 
and assented to General (Gordon’s appointment, hi 
intervened before General ( rordon reached Cairp 
order to jirevent him carrying out his daring projej^ 
of making peace with the ^lahdi in person. 

(6) That he did this in face of his own admissioi| 

that the best chance of success lay in adopting th| 
course advocated by' the Pall Mall Gazette of givini 
(General Gordon a free hand. ' ^ 

(7 ) 'Fhat when Lord Cromer had prevented Generm 
(iordon from trying to make jieace with the Mahdi| 
he refused to allow him the means of making shot! 
work of the Mahdi until it was too late. 

(8) That, when it was too late, Lord Cromer made 
a belated attempt to secure him the neces.sary instni^ 
ment for smashing the Mahdi and failed, thankS 
largely to his own procrastination and indecision. 

(9) I'hat after having fully endorsed (jcnersd 
Gordon’s policy six weeks after it could have been 
carried out successfully, Lord Cromer has novfj 
twenty-four years later, accused Cieneral (iordon d 
w'ilful insubordination for obeying orders given him 
by Lord Cromer himself. 

(10) That when the catastrophe took place wdiich 
was rendered inevitable by l.ord Cromer’s 0WI3 
failure energetically to insist at once upon allowing 
General Gordon either to make peace witli the Mahdi 
or to make war on him, he demanded a relief exp6 
dition, and now tries to place all the blame upon the 
Government because it was too late. 

(tt) And finally, in order to cover up this melan« 
choly record of Genius thwarted by Officiali|p, and 





an Imperial disaster invoked by procrastination and 
If-sufficiency, Lord Cromer has aspersed as a man 
iib did not even try to do his duty, the most heroic 
Iflier of duty, whose glorious example has been an 
piration to mankind. 

All this I will prove in plain black and white— 
lathing extenuating and setting down nought in 
kiice. The task is none of my seeking. But the 
jyotion which I oyve to the memory of the man 
ao, I am proud to remember, regarded me as his 
end, leaves me no option. His stainless memory 
been challenged by one who in common decency 
puld have kept silence, and if Lord Cromer’s punish- 
hnt may seem to be severe it is not undeserved. 
'Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, was ap- 
ifinted British Agent and Consul-General at Cairo 
i;September nth, 1883, three days after the ill-fated 
tieral Hicks left Ducrn on the march against the 
hdi, which ended in his death and the destruction 
?'his forces. 

THE LAW BY WHICH HE IS TO BE JUDGED. 

In his narrative of that miserable tragedy Lord 
romer himself lays down the law by which it is 
iViously just that his own policy should be judged. 
The first is as follows : Speaking of the position of 
aeral Hicks in the summer of 1883, Lord Cromer 
ites :— 

The Government at Cairo had not learnt the elementary 
on that in dealing with a state of affairs such as that which 
i existed in the Soudan, the first essential and preliminary 
iitioii to success was to entrust the supreme command to one 
lividual, and to trust him cordially. — (“ Modern Egypt,** 
i- L, p. 359.) 

As all the quotations that follow are from this first 
lume, I will merely indicate the page. 

To this may be added a sub.sequent and more 
plicit assertion of the .same principle. “ The best 
ance of success,*^ writes Lord Cromer, “ lay in 
opting the course advocated by the J^a// Mall 
liter This was laid down in an article, January 
Jth, 1884, as follows ; “ Either (Jeneral Gordon is 
have a free hand or he is not. If he is, he may 
bceed. If he is not, he is certain to fail. General 
>rdon . . . should be left free to carry it out (the 
misterial policy) in his own way, without being 
inpered by instructions drafted by men who know 
le or nothing of a subject, all the details of which 
has at his fingers’ ends.’* 

The second relates to the duty of the British Resi- 
nt at Cairo towards his own Government. Admit- 
ig that Lord Granville may not have been adequately 
vised as to the danger of the Hicks Exj^edition, 
)fd Cromer says :— 

What most of all was required was that an alarm bell should 
rung to rouMJ the Briti.^;h Government from its lethargy, and 
' that the consequences of inaction might be more serious 
I those of action.—(P. 30; .) 

irtie is the definition of statesmanship which 
in order to condemn the Government at 


home, whose arguments, he said, ** appear to me to 
be rather those of debaters trained in the art of 
dialectics than statesmen whose reason and imagina¬ 
tion enable them to grasp in an instant the true 
situation of affairs in a distant country widely differ¬ 
ing from their own,”—(P. 534.) To which may be 
added his remark as to the situation in the Soudan in 
March, “ the favourable moment was very fleeting.” 

ARRAIGNMENT OF LORD CROMER. 

I arraign Lord Cromer before the bar of public 
opinion with having ignored every one of these prin¬ 
ciples in his dealings with the British Government 
and with General Gordon. I will prove that he is 
guilty of breaking the law, as he himself defined it, 
by— 

(1) Ignoring what he himself laid down as the 
“ first es.sential and preliminary condition of success,” 
the “ elementary lesson ” of “ trusting cordially ” the 
man who is vested with supreme command ; 

(2) Having failed to do that which “ most of all 
was required,” to ring the alarm-bell loud enough “ to 
rouse the British (iovernment from its lethargy ” ; 

(3) Having shown himself incapable of displaying 
the statesmanship which grasps in an instant the 
true situation of affairs,” and of not realising 
“ the favouraj^le moment ” until after it had loitg 
passed by. 

THE EVIDENCE FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

Lord Cromer arrived at Cairo September nth, 
1883. General Hicks had started three days before. 
In a dull sort of way Lord Cromer was uneasy, and 
spoke to Cherif Pasha even then about the desirability 
of giving up the outlying provinces of the Soudan. 
But he never contemplated the possibility of the 
disaster which overwhelmed Hicks and his army 
on November 5ih, news of which was brought to 
Cairo on November 22nd. 

WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE ? 

Lord Cromer sent his first warning to l^ord Gran¬ 
ville November 19th, in a despatch in which he made 
himself “ largely responsible for initiating the policy 
of withdrawal from the Soudan.”—(P. 374.) Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s responsibility was limited to approving the 
policy of Lord Cromer. That the responsibility of 
the British was absolute both in Egypt and the 
Soudan no one has affirmed more strongly than Lord 
Cromer himself. Speaking of the Hicks expedition 
he writes :— 

Lord Granville appears to have thought that he effectually 
threw off all responsibility. There could not have been a 
greater error. The responsibility of the British Govern¬ 
ment . . . was based on the facts that the British Govern¬ 
ment were in military occupation of the country, that the 
weakness and inefficiency of the native rulers were notorious, and 
that the civilised world fixed on England a responsibility which 
it was impossible to shake off as long as the occupation lasted. 

-(P. 366-7). 

We have it therefore asserted by Lord Cromer him¬ 
self that the responsibility of the British wasi absolute 
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nnd that the responsibility of initiative lay with him. 
He was, as he says, “ mainly responsible for the 
management of local affairs in Egypt.”—(P. 371.) 

First Count: November 20 to January ii: 
Indecision, Delay, and Neglect of Duty. 

On November joth Lord Cromer received the 
ap[)roval of his policy of abandoning the Soudan 
“within certain limits.”—(P. 373.) Two dap later 
came the startling news of the catastrophe which had 
overwhelmed General Hicks. A statesman “ whose 
reason and imagination enabled him to grasp in 
an instant the true situation of affairs ” would have 
surely been roused to immediate and urgent action 
to cojxj with the crisis created by the Mahdi’s 
victory. Journalists on the banks of the Thames 
realised the peril and cried aloud for the definite 
adoption of a policy adequate to the peril. What did 
Lord Cromer do ? Here is his owm testimony 

“ 1 did not at once press any advice on llie 
Egyptian Government ...” After specifying two 
reasons for delay, he adds the third, “ 1 wished to 
give the Egyptian Government time in order to sec 
whether they would be able to devise any practicable 
policy of their own.”-T‘(P. 375-) 

He had been then a couple of inoitths in Egypt. 
He had taken the m asure of Cherif Pasha and his 
colleagues. But it was not until December loth, 
more than a month after the destruction of Hicks’s 
forct.:, thill he could make up his mind that “ if the 
Egyptian Ciovernment were left to themselves they 
would never decide upon any definite or practical 
policy.”—(P. 37^J He telegraphed to Lord GranvilU; 
asking for definite instniciions as to what eoiirse 
he ought to tell them they ought to pursue.—(P. 379 ) 
'I'wo days later the Ivhedive and his Ministers placed 
themselves absolutely in the hands of the British 
Government. On December i3lli Lord GranvilU; 
recommended the abandonment of the entire country 
up to Assouan or at least to Wadi Haifa. On 
December i6th Lord Cromer communicated this 
decision to the Egyptian Ministers, who refused 
to agree. Lord Cromer then, after six days’ delay, 
advised that they should be replaced, if necessary, by 
English Ministers, to carry out the policy of abandon¬ 
ment. It was not till January 4th that the British 
Government accepted his advice, and not till January 
7th that the Khedive submitted to the inevitable. 
From November 22nd to January 7th—from the 
arrival of the news of the destruction of Hicks’s army 
—Lord Cromer, whose absolute responsibility is 
admitted, took no steps whatever to provide for 
carrying out the policy which on December loth he 
had recognised as inevitable, and which three days 
later he was instructed to enforce. 

Lord Granville, in London, appeared to have a 
keener appreciation than Lord Cromer, at Cairo, 
of the need for getting someone out to the Soudan 
who could cope with the situation. On December ist, 
.ht received the following telegram from 


Lord Granville: “If General Charles Gordon weri 
willing to go to Egypt, could he be of any use to y<w 
or the Egyptian Government, and if so, in wha 
capacity ? ”—(P. 423.) Lord Cromer’s first impre^ 
sion was decidedly adverse to Gordon’s employmen 
in the Soudan, partly on account of his “ persona 
unfitness to undertake the work in hand.” (!)(j*iir) 
Finding, however, that the incompetent Cherif Pasha 
whom he was within a month to •eject summarily frorli 
office, put forth strong objections to the proposal 
Lord Cromer sheltered himself behind Cherif’s pies 
that .it would be a mistake to send a Christian to cop(! 
with the religious movement in the Soudan. Thu 
was on December 2nd. On January i6th, Lor |5 
Cromer, having dismissed the i3uppet Cherif, dernande|C 
the appointment of a well-qualified British officer- 
who would, of course, be a Christian—to conduct th^ 
retreat. The objection to a Christian had served 
turn in preventing General Gordon’s appointment 0? 
December 2nd, when he might have been in time tc 
save the situation. It was dropped when six precioui 
weeks had been lost. And for that Lord Cromei! 
and Lord Cromer alone, was responsible. ", 

It was not till December 22nd, one full niont| 
after the news had arrived of the fate of Gener^; 
Hicks, and three weeks after he had rejected 
offer of General Gordon, that it .seemed to dawn upc 
Lord Cromer’s mind that if the Soudan W’ere to 1 ^ 
eva( uat(.*d “ it wfill be necessary to send an officer i 
high authority to Khartoum with full powders to witli 
draw the garrisons, and to make the best arran^ii 
ments he can for the future of the country.”—(P. 424^^ 
Even then he look no steps to discover this officer i 
high authority. Week after week passed and dt 
a|)poiiUmenL w^as made. Every hour was preciotijl 
Every day increased the i)eril of the garrisons 
Every week rendered it more difficult to carry 
the policy Lord Cromer had forced u])on 
Egyptian Government. Yet it w’as not until Gordc^ 
was a second time pressed upon him by Lord Gra 4 
ville that, on January nth, he nominated a man fj; 
the i)ost—one Abdul Kader Pasha, who, five day] 
later, “declines to go.”—(/A, p. 426.) 

SUMMING-Ul^ ON FlRS^r COUNT. 

On the first count of the indictment I claim tliat I 
is proved that Lord Oomer stands convicted— 

(1) Of having failed utterly, from September iitl 
to November 20th, to realise the magnitude of tte 
catastrophe which was about to overwhelm chi 
Soudan ; 

(2) Of having failed, after the tremendous warnin| 
of the destruction of CTcneral Hicks’s army, to recoif 
nise the need for taking any effective steps of atij 
kind whatever between November 22nd and Decemb^ 
22nd to carry out the policy of abandonment whicl 
he had forced upon the Government; 

(3) Of having rejected on December ist the pro 
posal to appoint General Gordon; 

(4) Of having delayed three weeks after rejectinjl 




■pie Gordon proposal before he made up his mind 
ptbat it was necessary to send any one, Moslem or 
IIE^hristian, to Khartoum lo bring away the garrisons ; 
|ftnd 

(5) Of not having even tried to suggest the name 
#pf any officer as an alternative to Gordon until 
l^anuary ixth, and then he nominated a Pasha who 
^fused to go. 

It So far from “ring'lng the alarm-bell ” to rouse the 
l^ovemment from its lethargy, which he has told us 
^Vmost of all was required to “ show that the con¬ 
sequences of inaction might be more si rious than 
those of action,'’ it was the Government at home 
^rhich was the first to suggest he sliould appoint 
^someone to carry out his policy in the Soudan. 
I^JIlejecting their advice, he allowed the Soudan to 
from November 22nd lo January nth before 
|he could rouse himself so far as to ap[)oint anyone to 
liponduct the retreat of the garrisons from the j)laccs 
^ifWhich he had decided to abandon, and then he 
:;iippointed a man who would not serve. 

claim a Verdict on the First Count of 
Guilty of Indecision, Delay, and Neglect 
of Duty. 

r’.; 

Second Count: Obstructing the Appointment 
of the Best Man: December i -January 16. 

; On December ist Lord Granville had proposed, 
'and Lord Cromer had rejected, the appoiiUment 
^of General Gordon. On January 7th General Gordon 
^came to England. On the following day 1 inter- 
viewed him at Southampton, and on January 9th, 
when the interview appeared in the Mall Gazette^ 
"-I prefaced it with an article from which the following 
(iiis an extract. At that time 1 was unaware of the 
;;/act that the aj)pointment oi General (jordon had 
|?/been made by Lord Granville a month before and 
;-i^ejected by Lord Cromer. 1 wrote :— 

Why nolscnd Chinese (Gordon with full powers to Khartoum, 
'’•io assume absolute control of the territory, to treat with the 
;,-^Mahdi, t») relieve the giirnsons, and do \vh:i.i can be done lo save 
what can be saved from t]it* wreck of tin: Soudan ? Xo one 
deny tlie urgent need in the midst of ihat hidemis welter of 
|!5jCDnfusion for the presence of such a man witli a born genius for 
jiriX^Dmmand, an unexamjiled cajiacily in organising ever victorious 
pirmies, and a perfect knovviege of the Soudan and its p<ajple. 
|f:Why not send him out wiili tar/e hlauchv to vlo the best that can 
J'^done? JJe may noi bo able single-handed In reduce that 
S'^ging chaos to order, but the attempt is wortli making, and if 
to be made it will have to be made at once. 

This was on January 9th. On the following day 
H^rd Granville telegraphed to Lord Cromer : “ Could 
li^peral Charles Gordon or Sir ('harles Wilson be 
jjf assistance under altered circumstances in 
pgypt?”— (P. 424 ) Lord Cromer was obdurate, 
tp would not have General Gordon at any price, 
telegraphed: “ ■ have consulted with Nubar 
i **—the previous time he used Cherif as his 
■gr“and I do not think that the services of 
%l Gordon or Sir Charles Wilson can be 


utilised at present.”—(P. 425.) The only alternative 
plan he seems to have had in his head at that 
moment was to send up Abdul Kader l^asha, who 
flatly declined to go. Finding that Gordon was not 
sent, the campaign in his favour in the press which 
I had initiated, and which I continued to direct, was 
pressed home. The (Government decided on January 
15 th to send Gordon out to report on the situation. 
I remember l.ord Milner coming into our office in 
Northumberland Street on the morning the appoint¬ 
ment w^as announced. “ It’s the biggest thing we’ve 
done yet,” he murmured as he took ott' his coat and 
prepared for the day’s work. He was right. 
PGveryone was delighted. Lord Cromer liiniself 
says: “‘General (cordon’s appointment,’ the Pa{l 
Mall Gazette said with perfect truth, ‘ was applauded 
enthusiastically by the pre.ss all over the country 
without distinction of party.’”—(P. 427.) 

It w’as reluctantly acquiesced in by Lord Cromer. 
On January 16th he tek‘graphed to Lord Granville :— 

Gonton would hv. tlic best m:in if lit* will pledge himself (o 
curry oul ihe policy of willuirawing from the Soudan as quickly 
as is posbilde consistently with saving life, lie must also fully 
undf;rslaiu.l that he must lake his instiuciioiis irum the British 
representative in Kgypt and report to him ... I would 
rather have him than anyone else, pr<»vided lliere is a perfectly 
clear understanding with iiim as to what his jiosilion is lo be 
and wliat line*of policy he is to carry oul, otherwise noj. 
hailing him consider .Stewart.— {//j. p. 42 b.) 

Colonel Stewart was ordered to accompany General 
(jordon,and they left London together on January 1 ith. 

Lord Cromer makes some tart ol)servations upon the 
disadvantages of ntwsftaper go\ernment, which, he 
says, “ were never more clearly shown than in the 
incident under discussion.” Lord Cromer had 
just admitted that it was the people of PGngland 
wh • sent (iordon out. 'Fhe nation and its Govern¬ 
ment were unanimous in Gordon’s favour. All the 
best military au^ :orities agreed that he was the best 
man. Nubar I'asha, Sir Evelyn Wood, Colon<;il 
Watson—everylxody, in short, w’ho knew anything 
about either Egypt or alxout General Gordon—were 
agreed that he ought to l)e sent out. “ I believecl,” 
says Lord Cromer, “ that at that time I stood alone 
in hesitating to employ General Gordon ... I gayt* 
a reluctant assent because I thought that as every¬ 
body diflered from rne, I must be wrong.’* —(P. 437.) 
And on that occasion, at least, Lord Cromer thought 
right. 

Surely the Press is never more absolutely within 
the limits of its proper functions than when it uses its 
influence to compel an unwilling and slow-moving 
official to comply with what he admits to be the 
unanimous will of the Sovereign, her Ministers, and 
the nation at large. It took us just eight days after 
the Gordon interview to com[>el the Government to 
appoint Gordon. It was a still greater triumph to extort 
from Lord Cromer a confession that “ Gordon woqld 
be the best man,” and that, given a condition which 
was conceded without cavil from the first, “ I would 
rather have him than anyone else 1 ” 
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But when I.ord Granville proposed Gordon on 
December ist, and again on January loth, Lord 
Cromer would have none of him. Only when the 
Press had put in its work did this self-suffi¬ 
cient official discover that he would “ rather have 
Gordon than anyone else.” If Lord Cromer had 
possessed the reason and imagination of a statesman 
whereby he could grasp “ in an instant ” the true 
situation, he would have teU;graphed for Gordon on 
December 2nd, and there would have been no need 
for “government by newspaper” to intervene. It 
was only his own obstinacy and incapacity to recog¬ 
nise the salient facts of the situation that necessitated 
the intervention of the journalist. It was better late 
than never, but Lord Cromer is responsible, and 
solely responsible, for the fatal loss of the six long 
weeks between December 1st and January ifith, 
during which he maintained his veto on the ajipoint- 
ment of (jeneral (Gordon, whom he afterwards told us 
he regarded as “ the liest man ” for the post. 

So far from denying his responsil)ility, I.ord Cromer 
glories in his guilt, and only expresses regret tli.'it he 
yielded to the unanimous will of the (Government and 
the nation to appoint “ the best man for the post.” 
He says, after quoting his telegram of January iitli: 
“ I had thus twice rejected the firo^Kis.il to send 
(General (Gordon to Khartoum. Would that I had 
done so a third time.”—(VA, j). 425.) 

VERDICT: Pleaded Guilty of Obstructing 
Appointment of “ the best man for the 
post” for forty-eight days. 

Third Count: Checkmating Gen. Gordon’s 
Peace Policy: February 6. 

Although l.ord (aoiner laid down the law that 
(General (Gordon must iiave carte hhittike if he were to 
succeed, he refused to assent to liis appointment 
unless (General (Gordon was given fully to understand 
that he must take his instructions from Lord Cromer. 
— (V. 426.) In other words, Lord (’romer at Cairo 
was to have absohUe authority over (General (Jordon 
at Khartoum. Nor was this a inert* matter of theory. 
Lord Oomer not only insisted uptm being invested 
with supreme authority ; he listed his power to check¬ 
mate in advance the policy of pcact' which (General 
(Gordon proposed to carry out. 

(General (Gordon w\as sent out to evacuate llie 
country and to set up sotne vSystem of govi;rnment for 
the abandoned Soudan, riie first tact was the Mahdi. 
He could not be ignored. He must either he squared 
or smashed, CGeneral (Gordon, acting in harmony 
with his own instincts, which were Christian and 
pacific, and in obedience to the spirit of his instruc¬ 
tions, had conceived the daring design of riding all 
alone into the Mahdi’s camp and arranging with him 
the future of the Soudan. It was an inspiration of 
genius. (Gordon had achieved success in that fashion 
before, both in the Soudan and in Basutoland. He 


had implicit faith in the guardian care of Providence^ 
he had seen too often the magnetic influenc^! 
of his personality, and it was precisely this death*- 
defying audacity of his which was his chief asset 19; 
any bargain with the Mahdi. 

Unfortunately a rumour of Gordon’s intention 
leaked out prematurely in Cairo after his departure. 
Instantly Lord Cromer—the man who has told us that 
he saw from the first that General Gordon should have 
carte blanche^ and that he regulated his conduct accord- 
ingly—intervened to forbid Gordon carrying out his 
plans. How he regulated bis conduct may be 
seen from the fact that he at once telegraphed tO 
(Gordon :— 

I hope you will give me a positive assurance that yoU 
will on no account put yourself vc 4 iintariJy in the power, 
of the Mahdi. There would, in my opinion, be the strongest 
political ol>jeclions to your risking a visit to the Mahdi,“ 
(P. 464.) 

(Gordon re^ceived this fatal veto upon his peace 
policy when he was half-way to Khartoum. Lord 
Cromer says: (Gordon “telegraphed me that 
had no intention of visiting the Mahdi.” So fa^ 
as tin; Blue Books show, Gordon telegraphed 
nothing of the kind. What he did telegraph was 
that he would obey his master’s orders. The exact 
text of his dospatcli, so disingenuously paraphrased 
by Lord Cromer, is given in the Blue Book ^ 
follows:— 5? 

T iindnstand yf»ur desire to hr: the pacification of thfl 
country without bloodshed and the forniation of native gover^j 
ment ; also tliat, on pul»lic grounds, 1 am Jo run no risks; 
I will fulfil your orders. — (Egypt, No. 14, 1884, p. 88.) ;• 

Lord Oomersays that he does not believe GordotS 
ever seriously entertained this step, which he describes 
as a “ harebrained project.” But however han^ 
brained may have been the project, it was lesa 
harebrained than the policy of sending one msufl 
to do the work of an army corps, and then 
refusing that man a free hand. The simple 
fact was that, as Lord Cromer very well knew^ 
it was a terribly ri.sky business going to Khartou^ 
at all. (General (Gordon was despatched on a forloti 
hope to achieve single-handed by the magic of 
presence that which a British army failed to 
He took his life in his hands going to Khartoum ; hi 
would not have materially increased his risk if he hsii 
ridden into the Mahdi’s camp as the bearer iS 
proffers of peace. Lord Cromer’s assertion that |iii 
would certainly have been made prisoner for life is^i 
mere expression of his opinion as to the chances ; am 
the obstructive, cautious, unimaginative bureauerft 
was about the last man in the world whose estimaiii 
of the chances deserved to be put into the balance 
against the instinct of (Gordon. What Gordon ex 
pected was that he would be kept prisoner for tWi 
months as a hostage for Zobeir. 

No one can read the story of how his envoy wa 
received by the Mahdi when, in the following month 
he deliberated upon Gordon’s offer of peace, withou 
feeling that the presence of Gordon in the Counci 



might have changed everything. The Mahdi, 
id the envoy, 

bbled his councillors, and discussed the ni.'iltcr for ten 
then wrote the answer and tore it up. He then 
over matters for ten days more, and wrote another 
ter which he tore up ; afier another three days he wrote 
^ answer and sent it by two of his men. —(Kgypt, No. iS, 

. p. i6.) 

i^’he Mahdi’s indecision during the twenty-three 
I^S of deliberation suggests that ifiyordon had been 
in person a very different result would have been 
rived at. But alas! Gordon was not present— 
been prevented l>y Lord Cromer from being 
sent. liOrd Cromer had given him peremptory 
iers not to play his one trump card. So the chance 
pacification by stjuaring the Mahdi being lost by 
“td Cromer’s interdict, the only alternative was to 
Ish the Mahdi or throw up his commission, 
^frion was not a man to run away from the post of 
itYf and he regretfully but resolutely took up the 
iting policy which had been thrust upon him by 
i)rd Cromer’s unwarrantable and mischievous action 
'forbidding the visit to the Mahdi. 

tRDICT: Pleaded Guilty of Wrecking the 
^^best man’s” best chance of a peaceful 
issue of his mission. 

ipurth Count : By Delay and Irresolution 
Depriving Gordoti of Zobeir Pasha: 
January 26—March 9. 

When Gordon left London he believed that Zolicir, 

I tiger and chief slave trader of the Soudan, might 
hostile to his nii.ssion, and he suggested that it 
Ijght be as well to exile him to Cyprus. But when 
j>rdon arrived at Cairo and met Zobeir he in.stantly 
^ that he had been mistaken, and that so far from 
^ling him to ("yprus he wished to takf^ him to 
artoum and use him against the Mahdi if liis peace 
sion failed. Lord Cromer, whose standard of real 
^tesmanshi]) is the instantaneous grasp of the true 
Cts of a difficult situation, utterly failed to ai)pre“ 
ite the slatesmanship of (nirdon’s instantaneous 
ige of front. He was horrified at such instan- 
ISeity. He desiderated more deliberation. He 
iricised Gordon in his despatches to Lord Granville 
riiead of backing him up. He deliberately refused 
^wapprove the appointment of Zobeir until (kmeral 
^rdon had been allowed three weeks to think it 
5ear. Then, when it was already too late, Lord 
omer came over to Gordon’s opinion. But even 
he refused to allow Zobeir to be sent up at once, 
i^ad of ringing the alarm-bell whth all his might 
‘ main in order to secure the assent of the Govern- 
to the despatch of Zobeir, he (juestioned the 
of haste, and spoke with so uncertain a sound 
lit is not surprising a di. *ded Cabinet, confronted 
unscrupulous Opposition, shrank from the 
^sibtlity^uf letting Gordon have Zobeir. If 
^ ibad written as vehemently in his despatches 


of January as he did in his final despatch of March 
7th, it is impossible to doubt that the influence and 
authority of the Queen and Mr Gladstone would fiave 
secured the consent of the Cabinet. 

As the question of time is all important, I note that 
General Gordon first demanded Zot)eir on January 
26th, when Lord Cromer tells us : “ 1 had no hesita¬ 
tion in deciding against the immediate employment 
of Zobeir Pasha.”—-(P. 459 -) 7 *^^ reason he gives 

was that “ it was necessary to give General Gordon 
more time to think over the matter before taking 
action.” -(P. 459.) Three weeks were allow^ed to 
elapse before Lord Cromer came round to Gordon's 
opinion.—(P. 484). Three weeks—when the con¬ 
flagration was spreading every hour, and the only 
chance of success was immediate action ! But even 
three weeks did not satisfy his insatiable appetite for 
procrastination. After three weeks he “ resolved to 
support ” Gordon, but only “ in so far as the ultimate 
utilisation of Zobeir's services was concerned.”— 

(P- 484.) 

Gordon wanted Zobeir instantly, urgently, in 
order to counteract the Mahdist agitation, and 
every day’s delay rendered the chance of his success 
more problematical. But Lord Cromer could not 
see it. Gordon must first bring out tlie garrisons 
and leave the Soudan. Then Zobeir could go up 
and take over the government of the country. 

—(P. 485.) 

What the Mahdists would be doing in the mean¬ 
time does not appear to have occurred to Lord 
Cromer. It is when readiiig these solemn despatches 
of his, which betray in every line his total inability 
to grasp the one dominating fact of the situation, 
that we feel a hearty sympathy with Gordon 
when he exclaimed ; “ I must say I hale our 
diplomatists. 1 think with few exceptions they 
are arrant humbugs, and I expect they know it.” 
—(P. 432.) Alas ! Lord Cromer did not know it, 
does not know it even now, when the faults of his 
policy stand displayed before the eyes of all men else 
in characters lurid with the glare of the flames of 
Tophet. 

Is it not marvellous that, with such a cracked alarm- 
bell wheezing aw'ay in this crazy fashion, Ministers in 
London failed to realise the necessity for sending 
Zobeir to Khartoum ? After another four days* 
meditation, during every one of which “ the Mahdi’s 
agents were active in all directions,” Lord Cromer 
tells us with astounding ndivetk he for the first time 
fully understood General Gordon’s telegram in which 
he proposed to utilise Zobeir’s services. “ 1 ifun ” 
(!! just twenty-eight days after (icneral Gordon had 
asked for Zobeir) “ set myself to work to consider 
what it was General Gordon really wanted.”— 
(P. 494.) He discovered four weeks too late that 
General Gordon was right. He telegraphed to Lord 
Granville, February 28th—five more days having 
been allowed to elapse :— 

1 enlirely agree with General Gordon ... I have no 
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doubt as to the most advisable course of action ... I believe 
General Gordon is quite right when he says that Zobeir Pasha 
is the only possible man. I can suggest none other.—(P. 497.) 

Two days later Colonel Stewart telegraphed :— 

Zobeir is the only man. I agree with Gordon. Unless 
Zobeir is sent here 1 see little probability of the Government’s 
policy of evacuation being carried out. Every day we 
remain finds > us more firm in the country; it causes us to 
incur responsibilities towards the people which it is impossible 
for us to overlook.—(P. 503*) 

After this even Lord Cromer felt that further 
delay would be dangerous. On March 4th he 
telegraphs, exactly fifty-eight days after Gordon’s first 
demand :— 

I do not think that anything would be gained (!) by 
postponing a decision on this point. On the contrary, I 
should say that delay would i>c dangerous.—(P. 505.) 

But even then the procrastinating spirit clutches 
him again, and he would prefer to postpone a final 
opinion until he has had another interview with 
Zobeir, l)efore which he must wait another telegram 
from London. And all this twiddling of diplomatic 
thumbs and fooling away day after day when the first 
foam-crest of the wave of the Mahdist rebellion was 
breaking upon the mud walls of Khartoum ! 

The Government refused to sanction the dispatch 
of Zobeir. 

“ The Government evidently thought*,*’ writes Lord 
Gromer, “ that General Gordon and Colonel Stewart 
were not in any immediate danger, and that time 
was available to consider leisurely the future course of 
action in the Soudan.”—(P. 505.) 

No glimmering of consciousness that the Govern¬ 
ment were justified in this conviction l>y his own 
inconceivably reckless sacrifice of fifty-eight days. 

If Lord Oomer could safely take fifty-eight days to 
discover that Gordon was right, I.ord Granville might 
argue he might claim another week. 

“My position,’* says Lord Cromer, “ at this time was 
one of great difficulty. It was clear ** [at last, great 
Heavens! on March 5th this elementary fact has 
penetrated into his brain !] “ that the situation at 
Khartoum was very critical.” - (P. 509.) Mr. Power 
had reported, December 30th, “ the state of affairs is 
very desperate.** So, to relieve his uneasiness, he 
dispatches telegrams to London and to Khartoum. 
But it w’as too late. Communication with Khartoum 
was cut off on March 16th, and Gordon was left alone 
without Zobeir, without a single British trooper to hold 
the outpost of civilisation against the Mahdist flood. 

VERDICT: Guilty of Refusing Zobeir for 
Fifty-eight Days. 

The justice of this verdict is acknowledged by Lord 
Cromer in the following passage :— 

When once General Gordon was supporiefl by Colonel 
Stewart I should have yielded to his pressure that Zobeir Pasha 
should have been dispatched to Khartoum at oncf, to which I 
was at first reluctant to consent . . . But the favourable 
moment was very fleeting. Regarded in the light of after 
events, it is evident that the discussion of this subject was pro¬ 
longed ^ A ibrtnight longer than was necessary . . . The 
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propitious moment had been allowed to pass by.—(/^ 

P. 529-30 ) 

But it was not one fortnight, but four, that Lo^ij 
Cromer wasted. 

“ Their proposal to send Zobeir—which, if it hat 
been acted on some weeks ago, would certaitily havi 
entirely altered the situation—was rejected. Th 
consequences which they foresaw have ensued.*'-^ 
(Ib., p. 544 .) 

Fifth Count: Aspersing the Character of 
Dead Hero. 

General Gordon, having been thus left to his dootC 
stayed at liis post loyally endeavouring to carry oti 
his instructions, until he was speared to death whip: 
Khartoum was stormed. It might have been tlioug^ 
that Lord Cromer, wliose dilatory and incredibj 
purblind policy cost Gordon his life, would hail 
therewith been content. But, no ; in order ^ 
extenuate the guilt of sacrificing his victim he seems - 
deem it necessary to deprive him of his characte 
I'he passages in which he sums up the story 
insufferable. The insolent, patronising tone adopt! 
towards a man the latchet of whose shoes Lor 
Cromer was not worthy to unloose is more offensn/ 
than the slanders by which he endeavours to besmirtf 
General Gordon’s reputation. 

For it is a slander to assert, as Lord Croibjj 
does in this attack upon a dead man’s memol| 
that Gordon “ did not even try to do his dutj^ 
It is a calumny not less gross to jissert tfi 
General (Gordon “thought more of his person 
opinions than of the interests of the State.” It 
base libel to assert that General (iordon “ threw 
instructions to the winds.” And what makes all 
vilification of the dead hero most unpardonahle^l 
the fact that it is all an afterthought—the meanest: 
crimes, perpetrated in cold blood years after Gene 
Gordon had been sacrificed by liOrd Cromer to ill 
pedantic scruples and his incorrigible proc 
nation. 

In these chapters I.ord Oomer bases his acc 
tions upon his assertion that CfCneral (lordon violati 
both the letter and spirit of his instructions wheni 
declared himself in favour of smashing the Mab 
But when we turn to Lord Cromer’s despatch^ 
written when the crisis was at its height, there is ; 
trace of a hint or a suggestion that General Gordis 
is not loyally executing his instructions. 
Cromer, indeed, is at pains to explain to Lord Gra 
ville, eleven days after receiving the telegram abbi 
smashing up the Mahdi, and one day after receivii 
Gordon’s long telegram explaining that he must hai 
Zobeir because “ he would make short work of tl 
Mahdi” (p. 513), that the policy of sending Zobe 
to Khartoum and giving him a subsidy is “ in ha 
mony with the policy of evacuation. I believe tb< 
Zobeir may be iiiade a bulwark against the approac 
of the M^hdi.”—(1\ 514.) Not a word here, be. 
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brnarked, about the smashing up of the Mahdi being 
lidonsistent with either the spirit or the letter of his 
Structions. On the contrary, it is expressly declared 
at the despatch of Zobeir, who is “ to make short 
3rk of the Mahdi ”—a pseudonym for smashing him 
p^is expressly affirmed by Lord Cromer to be “in 
Ettmony with the policy of evacuation.’’ And so far 
his then regarding “ the erection of some anti- 
lahdist Ciovernrnentas “the mere pursuit of an 
tis fatuus^' Lord Cromer believed that “ Zobeir might 
made a bulwark against the approach of the 

^ Iahdi.” -(P. 514.) 

g-The more closely I.ord Oomer’s despatches are 
ad the more clearly docs it appear that his latter- 
bay condemnation of Cencral ( lordon as a mutinous 
ael regardful of his own personal opinions, recoils 
an his own head. His ct^nsurc assumes that 
rdon ought to have paid no r(‘gard to the second 
l^alf of his instructions, that he ought to have rescued 
l|he garrisons and left the Soudan to anarchy. But 
^ tells us that on March 5th “the policy which both 
lOcneral (Jordon and myself were at this moment 
ii(ivocating was cn(^ of evacuation, but not aliandon- 
ibent—that is to say, not comi)lete abandonment to 
'anarchy.”—(P. 508.) But how then did the policy 
Jnbich both of us were advocating on March 5th 
Jfcecome flat mutiny eleven days later, when com- 
Irtunications were cut, and all escape! was cut off ? 

It is air very well for I^ord Cromer and Lord 
S^orthbrook to sneer at the peremptory and oft- 
l^eated instructions given to Gordon to make some 
l^angement for the better gove.rnment of the Soudan 
an igni^s fatuus. —(P. 502,) But when a loyal, 
Ifelfless soldier receives a plain word of eommand to 
^rsue an fatiius, even at risk of his life, and 

obeys orders and loses Ins life, the man who 
Ipkllooed him on to chase the fahius and at 

iirst joined him in the pursuit, shows-singular lack of 
|aste when he taunts his fallen comrade with mutiny 
ad disobedience l)ecanse he obeyed Ins orders and 
^rried out his instructions to the very last. If 
pordon disobeyed instructions, at what point did he 
liACome disobedient ? and wliere is there! any proof 
at Lord Cromer attempted to recall him to the path 
|f duty ? 

The last communication which General (Jordon got 
rough to Cairo before he was cut off explicitly 
|ked TiOrd Oomer to give him instructions, if the 
overnment would neither send him Zobeir nor 
ake a diversion towards Berber to evacuate Khar- 
His words are :— 


. . . you cleternnne on neither ol j;!eps, then I ( an sec 
3 >.U 8 C in holding on to Khartoum, for it is impossible for me to 
the other garrisons, and I shall only be sacrificing the 
ghle of the troops and employh here. 

I this latter case your instructions lo me had better be that 
aid evacuate Khartoum, and, with all !he employes and 
s, remove the seal of .government to Jierber. You would 
S^nd that such a siep would mean the sacrificing of all 
feg places except Herber and Dongola. 

^ must give me a prompt reply to this, as even the retreat 
'■"^er may not be in iny power in a few days, and, even if 


carried out at once, the retreat will be one of extreme difficulty. 
—(March loth-iith. P. 518-19.) 

There writes the loyal and obedient servant of 
Lord Cromer. What was Lord Cromer's reply? 
Will it be believed that he telegraphed ordering him 
“ to hold on to Khartoum ” until he could communi¬ 
cate wdth the British (government?—(P. 521.) It 
was his last word of command. He says he does 
not think Gordon ever received the message, and 
that he regrets he sent it. But if he did not receive 
it, the reason was becau.se the evacuation of Khar¬ 
toum had already been rendered impossible. If he 
did rect ive it, (Jordon was acting under 1 .ord Cromer's 
express orders in holding on to Khartoum. 

This is so vital a matter that 1 quote a little more 
fully. 

Lord Cromer replied to (jordon’s appeal for per¬ 
mission to evacuate Khartoum by instructing General 
(rordon, on March rath, to hold on to Khartoum, and 
then, two day?: later, he -exit to l.ord Granville an 
elaborate argument against allowing General (Jordon 
to evacuate Khartoum at once and retire on Berber. 
He said such a course 

is open to very great objections, and will he mos! difficult to 
exccnic. It involves the certainly of 'i.icriftcing the garrisons of 
Sennar, Uahr-cl-f Ihasal and (iondokoro. . . The poli.-y of creat¬ 
ing a Inilwaik bK^Iwcen Kgypt atul the Mahdi, which I cannot 
but think is the only wise course, will have lo be finally 
abandoned.—(F. 524.) 

It was not till March 17th, a week after General 
Gordon’s urgent appeal for instructions to retire on 
Berber, that the cver-too-late Baring saw that “the 
favourable moment" hari passed. He then telegraphed 
to Gordon : “You mu.st act as well as )’ou can up to the 
instructions contained in Lord Granville’s telegrams.” 
—fP. 526.) What were these final instructions? 
Thc\ were as follows :—“ If General Gordon is of 
opinion that the prospect of his early departure 
diminishes the chance of his accomplishing his task, 
and that by staying at Khartoum himself for any 
length of time which he may judge necessary lie would 
be able to establish a settled Government in that 
place, he is at liberty to remain there. In the event 
of his being unable to carry out this suggestion he 
should evacuate Khartoum and save that garrison by 

conducting it himself to Berber without delay"_ 

(Vol. I., p. 522.) 

Here in the final instructions sent to Gordon he 
is expressly accorded full discretion to remain at 
Khartoum. I.ord Cromer objected to this to Lord 
Granville, but not to Gordon, but permission and 
objection alike came too late. Before the telegram 
reached Khartoum, if it ever did reach Khartoum, 
the whole country had risen, and the establishment of 
a settled Government and retirement upon Berber had 
both become impossible. 

Yet Lord Cromer now taxes General Gordon with 
disobedience and wilfulncss because he did not abandon 
the rest of the garrisons and move northward with the 
Khartoum garrison—the very thing Ix)rd Cromer, had 
forbidden him to do. It was no question of smashing 




the Mahdi or of rescuing the other garrisons after 
the despatch of March loth. The Khartoum 
garrison might have been saved if Lord Cromer, on 
receipt of Gordon's despatch of March lotli, had 
instantly ordered him to come down to Berber. But 
instead of doing that he ordered him to “ hold on to 
Khartoum.” The author of the “hold on to 
Khartoum”^ telegram of March 12th is the very 
last man in the world who ought to taunt Gordon 
with having held cm to Khartoum even until 
death :— 

‘‘When it was clecitled not to employ Zobeir Pasha,” says 
I^ord Cromer, “Clencral Gorrhm sliould have seen that all 
that remained for him to do was to concentrate his efforts on 
evacuation. He did nothing of the sort. He thought mainly 
of the subsidiary portion liis instructions and neglected tin* 
main issue.”~(P. 5^4..) 

In plain English, this is false. The proof of this 
is to be found in (Jordon’s telegram of March lolh- 
iith, cpioted above. (lordon did see that all that 
remained for him to do alter Zolx ir wns refused 
was to concentrate his c^ff'orts on evacuation. He 
asked l^ord Cromer to authorise him to do this, and 
Lord Cromer refused and orde red him to hold on to 
Khartoum. 

Lord Cromer knows perfc^ctly well that the non¬ 
sense talked in Parliament, which he n;)w disgraces 
him.self by repeating, about (Jordon h.iving changed 
the character of his mission bv recognising the 
necessity of sui)pressing tht^ rebellion so far as to 
enable him to extricate llie garrisons, is abso¬ 
lutely false. (Jeneral (Jordon explicitly exjdained 
on February 5th the military measures he proposed 
to take if necessary “in order to form the firm 
conservative Soudan Goveriiment which I l)clicve 
Her Majesty’s (Jovernmt'nt has in view.” Ministers 
received that despatch in lu'hruary, and with it in 
their hands coniniilted themselves enthusiasiically 
to his “ vast and comprehensive scheme,” and declaretl 
that they woiihl “ beware of interfering witli the plans 
of General (Jordon.” Gordon, therefore, had his 
military programme approved by the authors of his 
instructions, and we^ may challenge l.ord ('romer 
to show one line or one word in any of the df‘spatclies 
which reached Khartoum before these “ liorribl}' 
plucky Arabs ” made retreat impossible that con¬ 
veyed the slightest suggestion of a hint to (Jeneral 
Gordon that he was to regard either the first or the 
second part of his instructions abrogated. Tie now 
blames General Gordon for not dropjiing all effort to 
carry out the second part, but on March 14th, 18S4, 
he declared that “ General Gordon's main contentions 
appear to me to be perfectly clear and reasonable”:— 

They are, first, that the two questions of w iilulrawing 
the garrisons and of arranging for the future government of 
the country cannot be separated.—(P. 524.) 

But because Gordon did not separate them, he is 
accused of “ paying little heed to his instructions,” 
although to ordinary mortals it w^ould seem that it 
was General Gordon who endeavoured to obey both 
parts of bis instructions, and was less heedless of their 
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authority than Lord Cromer, who now suggests --45 
what he vetoed when Gordon proposed it on Marcli:? 

Toth.that (.lordon should have ignored fifty pet/ 

cent, of his instructions on the remote off-chance:; 
that by so doing he could have carried out twenty-;? 
five per cent, of the remainder. Yet when Gordon 
proposed to do this very thing I .ord Oorner forbade 
liim to attempt it. As a matter of fact, evacuatioii 
even of Khartoum became imjKjssible after March,^ 
and Lord Cromers own admissions show that he 
knew it was impossible. 

Why, then, this monstrous attat:k upon the memory:; 
of General Gordon—an attack so unjust that it is not ; 
even cronsistent with itself? He tells us, on page, 
570, that Gordon “thought more of his personal 
opinions than of the interests of the StaUi,” quite for-,;^ 
getting that he had just told us, on [lage 562, that “ in 
order to accomplish this end -the execution of his 
instructions to set up some anti-Mahdist (Government 
in the Soudan—-“he >vas prejiared to sacrifice his' 
most cherished convictions.” J.ord Oomer cannot 
have it l)oth Avays. 

The fact is that l.ord Cromer stands convicted on 
this count as on all the others. His guilt is attested 
under his own hand. His hook goeth befrire him to 
judgmeiii, and tliere is no misunderstanding the* 
nature of its contents :— 

VERDICT : Guilty on the Evidence of 
his own Book. 

(1) It was bar for Lord (aomer to have dawdled 
from September uth to lanuary 5th before taking 
any resolute action in tlie Soudan. 

(2) It was bad for l.ord Gronicr to veto the ap¬ 
pointment of (General (Gordon from Ut^cember ist to 
January 16th. 

(3) it was worse for I^ord Cromer, while protesting 
he would give General (Gordon car/e hlanchc^ to inter¬ 
fere even before he got to Khartoum, peremptorily 
forbidding him to execute his peace* mission to the 
Mahdi in his own way. 

(4) It was worse still to have held up the appoint¬ 
ment of Zobeir for the fifty-eight days which elapsed 
between (Gordon’s demand and Lord Cromer’s appeal 
in earnest. 

But it is worst of all when a man who stands thus 
convicted out of his own mouth of a persistent policy 
of procrastination and interference which cost Gordon 
his life should, twenty-three years after the sacrifice 
was complete, have published so cruel a libel upon 
the memory of the dead. 

Laertes’ passionate words over the dead Ophelia 
recur to the mind as I read these unworthy pages;— 

I tell thee, churlish priest, 

A niinisieriiig ungel shall my sister be, 

When thou Host howling. 

If 1 /Ord Cromer is not to lie howling, he had better 
seek a place of repentance with tears. For no sin 
can be more justly described as mortal than that of 
asi;>ersing the character of a comrade after he has met 
his death as the result of your own mistakes 
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The supply of books last month has been fairly 
^d. The absurd practice of i^roducing an enormous 
Kutput in the autumn, it is to be hoped, is giving way 
0 the more sensible plan of publishing books every 
honth in the year. 

TWO lK)OKS ON SOCIALISM. 

rTwo interesting and plausible if not convincing 
>boks on Socialism by Socialists ap[)eared last month. 
9 ne, New Worlds for Old (("onstable. o^.), by that 
ter^atile and imaginative philosopher, Mr. H. G. 
i^ells, is already familiar to our readers by the extracts 
Mlich have been published when it appeared in the 
Srand Mas:azine. Mr. Wells is a persuasive writer, 
Ihd he applies himself to allay the alarms of those who 
(tew, by drawing a fa.scinating picture of how much 
letter off they will be when the }]ave-nots come into 
>wer. The other book, The Sonalist Movement in 
^ngland^ by Mr. Brougham Villiors f Fisher Unwin. 
ios. 6d. 340 pp.) is more historical than proplietic. 

ttis purpose is to make clear wliat the Labour- 
^cialist Party is, and to suggest its probable in- 
9uence in the near as well as the more distant future. 
^Socialism and Labourif^m” are one. Mr. Villiers is 
isrithusiastic and sanguine. The Independent l.abour 
party, in his eyes, is the providential instrument for 
Achieving the downfall of Capitalism and the estab¬ 
lishment of the Socialist millenniuin. He makes an 
attractive suggestion as to the socialisation of the 
public-house, of which we sliall hear more hereafter. 
It is a well-informed, sensible book, however 
Chimerical may be the dreams of its author. 

RELIGIOUS LEADERS : OLD AND NEW. 

' Luther^s Letters^ translated by Ma^^garet A. Currie 
(Macmillan. 12s. 482 pp.), and Some Ainwcred 

Questions^ translated from the I^Tsian by Laura 
Clifford Barney (Kegan Paul. 4s. 3.^.^ pp.), are 

books both translated by women, vvluch enable us, 
in Luther’s phrase, to go not to the gravtis of the 
paints, but to wander at will through their hearts, 
thoughts, and spirits. Luther in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury founded modern Protestantism ; the Bab and his 
living representative, Abdul Baha, founded Bahaism. 
Each brought multitudes to a more realising sense of 
the reality of God. “Luther’s Letters,” now pul> 
lished for the first time in English, contain much that 
4 sof perennial interest to the heart of man. A noble, 
valiant hero, standing up undaunted against innumer¬ 
able devils, of which the wwst was the divine vice- 
|rerent himself become diabolic, is revealed ‘n these 
letters ; self-pictured in his own coi respondence . a 
j^eat-hearted, lovable human soul. He had a most 
||rholesome hatred of worry. “ Do not worry over 
|irhat you suffer, such a spirit lieing fatal to Christian 
God has no pleasure in self-torture. . . . Such 
Dndency disp)leases Him.” He tells his wife 
the last* year of his life that if it were 
i for the good angels of God, her worrying 


about his peril would infallibly have brought on 
the catastrophe which she feared. It is interest¬ 
ing to read his family correspondence, and to 
note how he revels in sop’s Fables. From “the 
region of birds ” he writes to Melancthon : “ We have 
at last reached our Sinai, but out of this Sinai we 
shall make a Zion and build three tabernacles—one to 
the Psalter, one to the Prophets, and one to ^Esop.” 
Very different in every way is the book in which 
Mis.s Barney reverently collects the utterances of 
Abdul Baha, the Apostle of Bahaism, in which the 
Persian prophet discour.ses on the Influence of the 
Prophets on the Evolution of Humanity, on some 
Chri.stian subjects, on the Powers and Conditions of 
the Manifestation of God, and on the Origin, Powers, 
and Conditions of Man. Bahaism appeals powerfully 
to many of the my.stics .-f the West. In the East, if 
we may believe Abdul Baha, through its influence 
“ sanguinary wolves have become as gentle as gazelles 
in the plains of th(^ love of God.” Any one who can 
bring about a transformation of morals and an 
im[jrovemcnL of conduct and of words deserves a 
welcome in the name of humanity. There is ample 
room for aW the prophets, and one excellent thing 
about Bahaism is that it peremptorily forbids its 
followers to speak evil of men of other creeds. “Some 
Answered Questions” is a book ministers of religion 
might study and preach from with advantage. 

A GOOD WOKD FOR ANGLO-INDIA. 

Mr. ]. 1 ). Rees, M.P., having hocn twenty-five 
years in thi Indian C’ivil Service, has been moved to 
write, and Messrs. Methuen to publish, a book which 
ht calls d'/ie Real India (350 pp. los. 6d.). The 
trampled worm will turn at last, and Mr. Rees has 
turned upon the very articulate and very numerous 
crowd of traducers of Anglo-India and given them a 
j)icce of his mind. If anyone w’ants to know what 
Mr. Rees thinks he need not read Mr. Rees’s book. 
Jf he has read the reports of the Indian Congress, the 
books of Mr. ] >igby, the spticches of Sir H. Cotton, and 
the letters of Mr. Nevinson, he need only believeexactly 
the contrar)' and he will be in agreement with Mr. Rees. 
The book, however, is well worth reading if only to 
restore our conceit of ourselves as rulers of India. 

THE END OF “tiIE DVNASTS.” 

Mr. Thomas Hardy has brought to a close his 
extraordinary Drama of the Napoleonic Wars in 
ninete-en acts and 130 .scene.s, which Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan have published under the title of The Dynasts 
f'l’hird part. 4s. 6d.). It i.s the most original con¬ 
tribution made to English literature both in form and 
substance for many a long day. Mr. Hardy’s auda¬ 
city has, however, not been unrewarded by success. 
H;3 drama will never be performed on any stage, but 
its mingled prose and poetry thrill the reader with a 
vivid .sense of the reality of the great tragedy of thq 
Napoleonic wars. 
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FAMOUS FRENCH SALONS. 

Mr. Frank Hamel has produced a delightful book 
(Methuen. 350 pp. 12s. 6d.) upon a very fascinat¬ 
ing subject. Here we have displayed before us nine 
of the most famous ladies—portraits included—who 
queened it in Paris in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. They are all here, from Madame de Stael 
to Ninon de L’Enclos, including Madame de Main- 
tenon, Madame de Sevigne,' and the rest. It is 
interesting to learn that the irresistible Ninon de 
UEnclos had the sentiments of a modern suftVagette. 
“ I saw that women were put off with worthless and 
unreal privileges whilst every solid advantage was 
retained by the stronger sex. From that moment I 
determined on abandoning my own and assuming 
that of men.” But it was her sex that gave her 
dominion over men. Of all the polyandrists of an 
age in w'hich monogamy was flouted she was the 
chief. 

ANOrHER SALON BOOK. 

In A Star of the Sa/ons^ Julie de Lespinassc has 
a whole volume devoted to her by an admiring 
worshipper (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 344 pp.). It is 

good to have a woman writing sympathetically of 
another woman w^hen that woman has sinned and 
suffered as did Julie de ljesj)inasse, the* mistress of 
Comte de (iuibert. 

MR. E. T. BULLEN IN A NEW I.IGHT. 

I am delighted to welcome Mr. Bullen ashore. 
His sea stories are the best of their class. In Con- 
fessions of a Tradesman (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
wc learn the adventures of a Jack ashore who main¬ 
tains himself and family by keeping a framemaker’s 
shop in London. He had a w'eek as a clerk in 
the Civil Service. It w’as not enough, and he tried to 
add to it by the' profits of a small tradesman. It 
landed him in the Bankruptcy Court, but fortunately 
he did not end there In thi.s book there is a story of 
real life simply but frankly told, which will appeal to 
the sympathy of every reader, especially those wdio 
have had to fight hard to keep the wolf from the door. 
It is amazing that Mr. Bullen survived the strain to 
which he w^as subjected before he found his true 
vocation and gained the ear of the world. 

OSCAR W'II.DF/s swan SONG. 

Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis^ with the addition of 
some unpublished matter and six letters, is nowr issued 
by Methuen and C'o. in a seventh edition. It is a 
book of infinite pathos, and not less infinite tragedy. 
He writes, “My tragedy has lasted far loo long; its 
climax is over; its end is mean ”—alas! the last words 
were a fatally true prophecy. 

A HISTORY OK OUR OW^N 'TIMES. 

Imagine the “ Annual Register,” illustrated and 
written by an American journalist for American 
readers, and you have The History oj the TwetiHeth 
Century^ which Mr. Cuppy is editing and J. A. Hill 
and Co. of New York are publishing. But Mr. Cuppy 


will have to work double tides. Here we are in iqoSI 
and his second volume, just published, only tells thej 
history of the year 1902. It is an invaluable book of; 
reference, and should be on the shelves of every,; 
library. " 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Few people nowadays read Thomson’s “ Seasons/* - 
but those who have done so will be interested in 
Mr. Macaulay’s sketch of the poet and his work, 
published as the latest volume of Macmillan’s 
“ Englishmen of Letters.” (2s. 260 pp.), ■ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ginever have done good service ^ 
by translating an admirable statement of Theii 
Hungarian Question from the Hungarian Point of 
Vieuf (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 95 pp.). The am*;; 

bition of the Hungarians is to reorganise Austria^;; 
Hungary under Hungarian headship. The German 
supremacy is being undermined day by day, and j 
Hungary, the author holds, must soon stand at 
head of the new Confederacy whose mission it is 
stem the tide of German and Ru.ssian advaneq^! 
upon the Valley of the Danube. 

Mr. Hector Maepherson who, like Horalius, holds^ 
the bridge alone in Edinboro^ town for stalwaitl 
Liberalism, has done well to collect in one handy/^> 
volume a series of sketches which he wiote for thje\! 
Edinburgh Evening of Rousseau, Burke,^;^ 

Bentham, Mill, Carlyle, together with his essays 
the Socialist moveinenl, the rise of Imperialism/^ 
etc. He calls the collec tion A Century of Political^ 
Droelopmcnts. (Blackwood. 246 pp.) . i;!; 

Dr. Hastings has finished \i\^ Dictionary of Chrisi} 
and the Gospeds ('1\ and T. Clark. 21s. 913 pp.), th6;< 
second and last volume of which appeared last months? 
It is a preacher’s dictionary, and is intended to be a ?5 
companion work to liis larger “ Dictionary of theft 
Bible.” “ It seeks to cover all that relates to Christi;' 
throughout the Bible, and in the life and literature 
the worldP But the latter is too ambitious an aspira^( 
tion to be realised in a hundred volumes, let alone twot| 

THE VINDICATION OF AN UNHAPRY QUEEN. 

Catharine of Braganza, wife of Charles IL, whaj 
died as Queen Regent of Portugal, has had^' 
scant justice done to her, not only in life but' 
after her death. She has at last found in Lillias 
Campbell Davidson a biographer who has done her 
justice — Catharine of Braganza (Murray. 155^. 
512 pp.). “Catharine,” says Miss Davidson, “lived 
in her husband’s Court as Lot lived in Sodom. She 
did justly and loved mercy, and’ walked humbly with' 
her God in the midst of a seething corruption and 
iniquity only equalled perhaps in the history of 
Imperial Rome.” From which it will be seen that for 
once a book has been written about the Restoration, 
in which the virtues of the wife are set forth with the 
sympathetic admiration usually bestowed upon the 
dazzling and frivolous beauties who made her miserable, 
but who supplied the Merry Monarch with fifteen 
illegitimate children who survived him, to say nothing 
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Jiy conHrsy of 7.070 , 7 V ,7 CoJ} 

One of the illustrations in * Lorna Doone/’ 


?■ of those who died l)efon! ihclr fathcT. An interestini; 
las well as an original ])oint of view, and, jiivlging from 
"’the numerous illuslrations, ('aLharine was as beautiful 
1; as any of her rivals. 


r.. THE VICTIM or iOH\ iri/roN. 

Portsmouth, which wiinessird ("atharine of I^rn- 
Ejganza's marriage, had a rjuarter of a r.o*ntury before 
^witnessed the murder of the first Duke of Buckingham 
John Felton as he was about to set out to the 
lirdief of La Rochelle, ’rho assassin stands out more 
lywridly the annals of the early Stuarts than the 
^lifeible whoih he slew. His victim, however, was a 
IlibBftiderable man in his time, and Mr. (bl)bs has 
hte best to revive his memory in his Romance 


of George VilUers (Methuen. t5s.)- Beyond 
the fact that he w^as stabbed, he is best known 
by Sir Walter Scott’s picture of Steenie in “The 
Fortunes of Nigel.” It is well to have an 
authentic biography ol one of the few con¬ 
spicuous slatesmcm in the reign of James 1. 

AN ‘‘INTRODUCTION TO HEREDITY.” 

As everyone is descended from someone else, 
ihe sul)ject of heredity is of universal interest, 
altlKHigh many books on heredity are rather 
dull, 'rhnt is not the fault of the excellent 
work which Mr. J. Arthur 'Thomson has con¬ 
tributed to th(‘ Progressive Science Series 
(Murray. os. ])p.). Mr. 'I'homson 

iru liiK's lo AVeissmann’s theory that there is n^ 
evidcMice of the hereditary irnnstnission of an 
acquired character. It is brightly written, full 
; ! of diagrams and illustrations, and whoever reads 

; it car(‘fully will acipiirc clear conception of 

j many of th(‘ most interesting i)roblems of life. 

V 1 Mr. 'Thomson throws doubt on the famous 

rili. ] (|uagga foal story told by Darwin, and doulits 

r}/;; whether disease can be transmitted. He ex- 

I plains lucidly the law' of Mendclisni. Although 

; a AN’eissmannist, he accepts (lallon’s theory that 
each T)f us is made up of 50 per cent, of our 
parcaits. in height the children taking after their 
,|';f fat.lu;r, 25 per cent, of our grandparents, 12 I per 
' u; cent, of our great-grandparents, 6] per etail. of 

j their ])arents, and so on. Each of our sixteen 

;. grcal-gr' al-grand|)aicnts therefore contrilnites 
' about two-tifths of one jjcr cent, of our bodies. 

; .\N TeLUSIKATED “ T.OKN ^ DOONE. 

Fmv English novels have achieved such 
j pc,Hilarity a.s Lorna J)oo 7 u\ and none have 

I l)een more admirably published than Mr. Pilack- 

more.’s masterpiece as now brought out by 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. Tht seven-and- 
J sivi)cnny volume is fitted with a most elaborate 
introduction in whicii Mr. Snowden Ward tells 
v.} us all that can be told concerning tlie author, 
the krgends on which h(‘ based his story, and 
the country in w^hich llu! romance is laid. 
Mrs. Snowden Ward illustrates the story by 
about fifty excellent illustrations, based on 
j)holographs of all the places mentioned in the tale. 
Stddorn has a work of fiction been treated so 
reverently and brought before the public wnth such 
pious devotion. It is an edition dc luxe at the price of 
an ordinary book, which is not the least extraordinary" 
feature of the publication. 

CHEAP REPRINTS. 

Last month brought us half-a-dozen of the 
admirably printed and edited King’s Classics. Wal- 
])ole’s Cattle of Otranto^ the Sottg of Rolandy Chaucer's 
Parliameni of Birds^ Temple’s Essay on Gardens^ 
etc., are thus rendered accessible to all, with excellent 
introductions and annotation.s by Professor Gollancz, 
They are published by Chatto and Windus at is. 6d. 
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Another series, same publisher and editor, is the 
SkakespeareClassics {2^. 6d.),ofwhich the most interest¬ 
ing is Brookes* “ Romeus and J uliet,” a poem on which 
Shakespeare based his play. In this poem Romeo 
and Juliet lived together for two months before 
Romeo fled. 

The second batch of fifty volumes of Cassell's 
Popular Library was [)ublished last month. 'I'hey 
are marvels of cheapness. IJinding, paper, print, all 
excellent, and all for eightpence ! 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has brought out a half-crown 
edition of Heinrich Duntzer’s Life of Gocf/ie^\x\o\\\uw. 
of nearly 800 pages. A wonderfully cheap biography 
of one of the greatest of modern men. 

Some Novels of the Month. 

A rSYClirC KOMANCK. 

The most thrilling romance of the month is Beryl 
Tucker's 77/c (Heinemann. 6s.). It is weird, 
enthralling, and appalling. Like an increasing 
numl)er of novels nowadays, it borrows its motif irom 
the other world. A murdered woman’s body is con¬ 
verted by a chemist into a stone like a ruby, which 
enables the ghost of the victim to re-enact in night¬ 
mare vision the scene of her murder before the 
wearer of the ring in which the stone wai^f set. Not 
knowing its origin, the fatal ring is given l)y the 
murderer to his second wife, who was also the 
daughter by her first husband of his first wife. Here 
be elements of horror leading up to fiery death. 

AIR. CRDCKKIT'S l.ATI'ST. 

Perhaps nothing can reveal better the skill of S. R. 
Crockett than such a book as Deep Moat Grange 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.). Mr. Crockett takes 
five people, all more or less mad—in degrees from 
' murderous violence to harmless idiocy—an old miser, 
who is a thief and a murderer, a village lad and 
lassie, with one or two other country folk, and out 
of these materials weaves a story which compels our 
interest and holds it to the end. 

A KROM THK MKART. 

Mrs, Grayson has brought out in a new and cheaper 
edition her passionate {)lea for the rights of woman¬ 
hood in wedlock rather than in politics wliich she 
calls Hmnione^ a Knh^ht of the Holy Ghost (Walts and 
Co.). It is labelled a novel of th(‘ AVoman Mov ement, 
hut it deals with deeper questions than votes. It 
brings into strong relief the hideous oppression 
inflicted by law upon married women before they 
were allowed to own their own property or had any 
right to their own fiersons. Hermione says, “ I have 
written about my cause l)ecause all my heart is in it,’* 
and the same may be said by Mrs. Grayson. 

SOME LOVE STORIES. 

By Right of Purchase^ by Harold Bindloss (John 
Long. 6s.), is a healthy and vigorous novel, in which 
a Canadian wheat-grower goes to Scotland for a 
holiday, and there meets a beautiful aristocrat, whose 


father and brother are such cads as to make her 
marriage a money gain for themselves. Carrie 
Leland goes to Canada with the husband whom she 
despises; and tlu; story of her awakening to that 
hushaners noble charactcT, and the part she herself 
plays in a disturbed district, is strikingly told. 

The White Cat, by Gclett Burgess (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.), is a novel story of an alternating 
personality with many charming and delicate touches. 

Father Alphonsus, by H. A. Hinkson (T. Insher 
Unwin. 6s.), is a curious but interesting p.sycholo- 
gical study of two young men who from youth have 
been de\otc;d to the priesthood. 1'he one, a rich 
barrister’s son, draws back a few hours before he 
should take the final vows, realising at that late hour 
that a woman’s face has made him understand his 
manhood. His friend Alphonsus has had doubts 
also, but he is of peasant extraction, and for him a 
“spoilt priest” would mean .social extinction, ostracism, 
and the breaking of a mother’s lieart. In the fall of 
Alphonsus is found the tragedy of the book. 

In The History of Aythan Waring (Heinemann. 
6s.) Mrs. Jacol) takes us again to the l)orderland 
between England and W'ales, and Ayllian and his 
l)eautiful sweetheart awaken both love and respect. 
'Fhe central interest is the conviction of Aythan for 
an assault upon a si)y. Aylhan’s one witness is his 
beautiful betrothed, who declares that he was with her 
on the night in (iiieslion, forfeiting her social stand¬ 
ing without saving her lover. 

The Isiaud Pharisees (Heinemann. 6s.) is an 
earlier novel of Mr. John (iaksworthy’s, re-written, or 
rather largely revised, by him, with the addition of a 
jireface, soinewliat .Shavian in its exjfianatoriness. 
Jt seems to contain the germ of “'I’he Country- 
hou.se,” and, in a less degree, ol “The Man of 
Property ” ; but it is much slighu.-r than either. 

HOURS EUR IJUVS. 

Very different is Mr. h^len Piiillpotts’ new book 
The Human Boy Again (Chajiman and Hall. 6s.), 
Here is no moral and no immorality. 'I’he dozen 
stories of schoolboy life are vivid and convincingly 
true to the life of that strange creature from which 
man is evolved -the British schoolboy. It is a book 
full of humour and charm. 

Another boys’ book is The Cave Boy of the Age of 
Stone (Harm]) and (.'o. is. 6d.). Margaret McIntyre, 
in this little story, has set herself to make the men 
and boys of the Stone Age live again before the youth 
of lo-day. She has done it very well, and anyone 
who reads this story will realise better than before the 
life of these far-away lilhic men whose history no 
historian ever wrote, 

EOllR ADVENTURE STORIES. 

The Duki’s Motto, by Justin Huntly McCarthy 
(Methuen. 6s.), deals thrillingly with the time of 
Louis XI11. ; it embodies the well-known play of the 
same name, and has Lagardiere for its hero. Watchers 






^ Plain^ by Ridgwell Cullum (Chapman and Hall. 

is a story with almost the verve of Cooper, and 
pith characters as charming as his. Seth, who 
jl^fescues the girl who is being carried off by the Indian 
pjlief, Wanna, the Indian wife of the renegade English- 
n|iian, Rosebud, who is drawn with a loving hand, and 
llhe sturdy plainsmen linger in the memory after the 
l^ok is laid aside. In John Montcalm^ by Maurice 
ijGcrard (John Long, 6s.), the plot is not very intri- 
l^te. John Montcalm, having left home soon after 
father's second marriage, discovers after many 
ijftdventures a valuable mine. On his way home from 
i!Bombay he meets the first woman who has ever made 
^im think of love, and in due time they surmount all 
^fiiculties and marry. But in spite of the poverty 
plot the story is extremely amusing. Paradise 
f^ourt^ by J. S. Fletcher (P’isher Unwin. 6s,). Love 
kimd mystery abound in an exciting story in which one 
^'Of those women of Russia w^hom suffering has made 
lliiad plans the torture of the daughter of the man 
,%ho has been the author of her misery. 

r TWO HIGHLAND TALES. 

h ' 

I Moragthe Sea/; by J. W. B. Innes (Rebman. 6s.), 
:jis an original romance of the West, in which an 
[hinromantic London barrister is caught in the toils, 
^and not only fidls in love, but barely escapes death 
/and attains second sight. Three Aliss Graemes^ by 
Miss Macnaughtan (John Murray. 6s.), is a story 
phich depicts the adventures of three girls, who are 
Vbompelled by the death of their father to come to 
jiLondon with all the glamour of their Highland home 
;Vpon them. It is long since I have read anything so 
^dainty and amusing as the scene when they innocently 
j.ivalk into a stranger’s library and discuss his hooks 
5 with him. 

. ‘ MISCELLANEOUS. 

;' The Future Prime Minister (Richards. 2S, 6d,), by 
j^an anonymous WTiter, is a trifle disappointing. It is 
not a story about Mr. Asquith, or an) other leading 
; statesman, but about a young I'ariff Reformer whose 
business had been ruined by Free Trade, and who took 
; to politics and got elected to Parliament. The title is a 
/prophecy w^hich there is nothing in the hook to justify. 

Speaking Rather Seriousiy (Hodder and Stoughton. 
:/3S, 6d.) is the title Mr. W. Pett Ridge has chosen for 
CH collection of his sketches of London life. His 
Jhumour is tinged with gloom, but he makes many 
>J^ggestions which appeal to the sense of justice and 
^/humanity not yet extinct in the human heart. 

Man who was Thursday (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 
|l<f; Mr. Chesterton’s latest tour dc force, ic is a most 
^|wnusing story, full of thrills and adventure, but it is 
|$poiled by the last two or three chapters, which reduce 
:!it to the level of a nonsensical nightmare. 

Rugged Path^ by Charles Garvice (Hodder and 
PlOughtdn. 6s.), is a story of the romantic type 
|j^ch turns upon the old, old theme of the son dis- 
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the girl of the father’s choice. It is, however, treated 
with originality. Many Junes^ by Archibald Marshall 
(Methuen. 6s.), is a novel in which the pleasure 
given by the author’s charm of language is marred 
by the irritable sensations which the hero causes. 
Dunster, the man-servajit, is a much more interest¬ 
ing* character, but after many troubles endured 
together he goes to the Colonies, leaving Hugh 
Lelacheur to live the grey life of a solitary man 
condemned to work in uncongenial surroundings. 
When, however, having engaged himself to a woman 
who is marrying him only because he is “her last 
chance,” he afterwards meets and loves the girl who 
is made for him, he behaves wuth such a lack of 
common sense that can only suppose the author 
is trying to avoid the banality of a happy ending. 

The plot of Miss Lucy^ liy Christabel Coleridge 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.), turns upon the similarity 
in pronunciation of the two names Leigh and 
Lee. .A gamekeeper marries Lucy Leigh, the 
neglected granddaughter of a baronet. Intervals of 
ten and fourteen years elapse between the sections of 
the story, and thus we can see clearly the develop¬ 
ment of Lucy’s character and the outcome upon the 
lives of her children. In Richard Kennoway and His 
Friends^ by Katherine Steuart (Methuen. 7s. 6d.), 
we have history in the form of a novel. The authoress 
has gathered with care from the annals of her 
ancestors many letters, which are charming in their 
old-world quaintness, but, truth to say, they become 
slightly monotonous if taken in too large doses at a 
time. 

Pearl of Pearl Island.^ by John Oxenham (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.), is a prose love poem. The 
hero and heroine hide themselves in the beautiful 
island of Sark, and the hook has not only charming 
word-pictures, but beautiful illustrations also. 

OITIER STORIES OF LOVE AND ADVENTURE. 

The Golden Horseshoe,, by Robert Aitken (Green¬ 
ing. 6s.), is a magnificent story of adventure in one 
of the revolution-loving States of South America. In 
The Odd Tricky by Alice Meadows (John Long. 6s.), 
the plot turns on the fact that Irvin (irevilJe, lirought 
up as his uncle’s heir, on that uncle’s death-bed learns 
that he has an unacknowledged son. Douglas 
Streight, the great detective, is in love with the 
betrothed of the criminal of the story—the man who 
substitutes himself for Irvin’s cousin, whom he has 
murdered. The heroine in The Romance of a Queen^-^ 
by Weatherby Chesney (Chatto and Windus. 6s.), is 
“ Draga” of Servia, and in this story we are told that 
her one ideal and aim was to regenerate the Servian 
Court, and to further this she willingly gave not only 
life but honour. Beatrix of Clare^ by John Reed 
Scott (Grant Richards. 6s.), is a good love story, 
the object of which seems to be to whitewash Richard 
of Gloucester: To get over the difficulty of the 
murder of the young princes, they are supposed to - 
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LEADING BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY. 

The World’s Quest. Kev. V. W. Orde Ward .(Oriffithb) nrt 

Common Sense In Rellsrion. M. K. Smith.CJ^ongman) nci 

Christ and the Nation. Canon H. Henslvy Henson ...(Unwin) not 

Further Studies In the Prayer-Book. Bishop 1 )owden. 

(Moihuen) 

First Principles of Christian Citizenship. Kev. A. Swift. 

(HoddtM-) net 

The Last Abbot pf Glastonbury, etc. F. A. Casquet (Hell • net 

Bishop Rlddina. Lady Laura kiddiii;^;!;: .(Arnold) net i 

The Philosophy of Newton. I>r. L.Blodi...(Felix Alcan, Paris* ] 

HISTORY, POLITICS. TRAVEL, Etc. 
Enffllsh Society in the Eleventh Century. P. VinogrudafT... 

(Fi owde) net ] 

Henry III. and Edward I. Sir J. H. Rnnisay ... (Sonneiischeiii) i 

Geopffe Vllliers, First Duke of Bucklnerham. P. cibbs. 

(Methuen) nci i 

The StrURRle with the Stuarts. J. Mackinnun...(].ongniaii) net J 

The Royal House of Stuart, s. Cowan . (Greening) ^ 

Catherine of Braaanza. Lilli:t.n C. Davidson .(Murray) net 1 

Stlrrlna Times, 1 / 26 - 1822 . M. M. Campbell...(Heineiuann) net. i 
A Century of Political Development. H. Maephersun . 

f Blackwood) net 

Fleldmarshal Sir Henry W. Norman. Sir w. Lee-Warner ... 

(Smith, Elder) net x 

Neglected Aspects of War. Capt. A. T. Mahan.(Lowe; net 

Tactics of Home Defence. Coi. c. e. C-diweii . ,Bia< kwoodi 

Crosby Hall. c. W. F. (iross.iCrowther and (ioodman net 

London Churches. T. F. Bunqms. n vols.^Laune) each net 

Old English Abbeys. Elsie M. Lang. Laurie) net 

The Roman Empire. H. S. Jones .Unwin) 

Monsieur Claude .Con.siahk*) net i 

French Salons. F. Hamel.Methuen| net 1 

Julie de Lesplnasse. Camilla Jehb . (Methum) net i 

Sunny Days In Italy. E. Latin op.Lamiej net n 

Letters of Martin Luther.,M:%cmiilaii) net i 

The Inquisition In the Spanish Dependencies. H. c. Lea 

.Maciiiillan) net x 

Memories of Prince Serge D. Dmitrlyevich Urussov. 

^ Harpci 

The Story of the Guides. Col. G. J, Younghushand .. 

^Marniillanl net 

The Real India. J. D. Kees .iMethuen) net I 

Ceylon. H. W. Cave . Cassell) net i 

Modern Egypt. Lord Cromer..Macmillan! net a 

The Congo State. A. Castdein .iNmt'net 

Kafir Socialism. D. Kidd .(Black? net 

The Thirteen Colonies of North America. K. W. jeflei y ... 

(Methuen? not 

The Search for the Western Sea, L. j. Burpee ...Rivcisj net i 

SOCIOLOGY. 

English Local Government; the Manor and the Borough. 

Sidney and Ije:itiicf* Webb . Loiigman;- a 

Essays in Municipal Administration. J- A. Fairlie .... 

iMiicmillaii! net i 

Trade and Administration. H. B. Morse..l ongman) net 

India and the Empire. l arifT.) M. de P. Webb... Longman) net 

Humanity and Its Problems. A. Hook.Longm.in) net 

The Socialist Movement in England. Brougham Viilk-rs.. 

Unwin’ net i 

British Socialism. J. K. Barker .;Smith. Klder^ m i i 

New Worlds for Old. H. G. Wells . CoHMable 

Foreign Solutions of Poor Law Problems. Ediih .Sellers . 

( 11 . Mat shall ) lufi 

The Evil of the Millionaire. Rev. F. Alimon (Sonnenscluin net 

Luxury and Waste of Life. E. J. Urwiok .,I)eni) 

The Hunger Line. Bart Kennedy.(1.aline') net 

Speaking Rather Seriously, w. Pett Ridge.Hodder) 

? rom Their Point of View. M. Loam-.(Arnold) 

he Townsman’s Farm. Home Counties .(Cassell! net 

Gardening for Women. Hon. F. W'oiseley .((. assell) net 

SCIENCE. 

Heredity. J. A. Thomson .■Murray) net 

No struggle for Existence. No Natural Selection- g. 

Paulin.( r. and T. Clavk^ net 

Diseases of Occupation. Dr. T. Oliver .iMcihuen) net 1 

Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T. Schofield.^Methuen) net 

Earthquakes, w. H. iiubb.s.,Api>ietoii' net 

The Moon. G. P. Serviss.(Appleton) net 

The Astronomy of the Bible. E. W. Maunder ... (S. Clark net 
Folk-Lore as a Science. (L L. Gomme.(Methuen) net 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Croekford's Clerical Directory, 1008 .(H. Cox) ao/o 

Chureh of England Year-Book, 1908 .(S.P.c.K.i 3/9 

Sehoolmasters* Year-Book, 1908 .(Sonnenschein) net 7/6 

Publlo Sehools Year-Book, 1908 .(Sonnenschein) net 

Bordett*! Hospitals and Charities, 1908 . Sir H. Buvdett... 

(Sri-ntific Prc*!s) net 

Colonial Ofllce List, 1608 , w. H. Mercer and A. K. Col)iri.s. 

(Waierlow) 1 


ART, MUSIC. 

The Saints in Art. Margaret E. 'labor .(Methuen) net 3/6 

Byways of Collecting. lOthtl Deane .(Cassell 1 net 7/6 

Form In Mu.slc. .s. Marplo.-rson .(Williams) 4/* 

Grieg. E. Markham Lor.(Bell) net 1/0 

Brahms. H.C. Codes .^Lane) net a/6 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

Significant Etymology. J. Mitchell.Blackwood'net’ 7/O 

The Sounds of English. H. Sweet.►.(Frowde) a/6 

Epic and Romance. W'. P. Kei .'Macmillan) net) 4/0 

English Pastoral Drama. J. Marks .(Methuen) net 5/p 

Types of Tragic Drama. . F, Vaughan .(Macmillan) net s/p 

Shakespeare. Percy Fitzgerald.(Slock) net 6/0 

Letters of the Wordsworths. Edited by W. Knight. 3 vols. 

(Ginn) net 31/6? 

Shelley’s Letters to Elizabeth Kitchener.(Dobell) net 5/0 

John Greenleaf Whittier. Bliss pen-y.(Constable) net 3/6 

Confessions of a Tradesman. F. ' 1 ‘. Bullen.(Hodder) 6/0 

Literary and Historical Essays. H. Graham ...(BlacK? net 5/0 

Diary of a Lookor-On. < - L. Hind .(Nash) 7/6 

Parerga. Cmcjn Sheoh.in .I Longman) net 7/6 

Philosophy of Making Love. M. E. Go'-st . :c::isseM) 5/0 

Salt and Sincerity- a. L. liumplircys . (Wells, Gardner) net 3/6, 


POEMS, DRAMAS. 

The Web of Life. (I*0rms.; W. W. Gibson .....Samurai Press) net 10/6 

West Country Verses, a. L. Salmon. Blackwood? net 3/0 

The Morning of Life. (Poems.) A. Kalli..Routicdgt) net 5/0 

PoemS- V\' Gerard . (l*:tul) net 3/6 

Lays of Hellas. A. Ki lly.(Paul) net 3/6, 

poems, l b E. Grey .(Blackwood) net 7/6 

Ballads and Poems. Glasgow Ballad Club. Blackwood) 7/6 

Adam Cast Forth. ■Drama.) C. M. Doughty ...^Duckworth) net 4/6 


NOVELS. 


Agm-w, The Night that brings out Stars.(Heinemann) 6/0 

Ashiuoad-Banieti. Kiiis. Richard.Langhorne .vBhtckwoodi 

Kailev, H. C. The God Ot Clay.(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Birminghum, G. A. The Bad Times .(Methuen) 6/0, 

Bowen, Marjoik'. The Sword Decides.(Rivers) 6/0 

Buckrose, J. K. The Wolf-.(Hutchinson) 6/0 

(.:harltiin, K. The Virgin Widow .(Methuen) 6/0 

c hesterton, G. K. The Man who was.Thursday..(Arrowsmith) 6/0 

Coleridge, C. Mlss Lucy . (Hurst) 6/0 

Crawford, F. M. The Prlmadonna .{Macmillan) 6/0 

Crockett, S. R Deep Moat Grange.(Hodder) 6/0 

Croriimdin, Mav. 1 Little Knew .iMilne) 6/<i 

Dauby, F. The Heart of a Child .Hufciiinsou) 6 /p 

DeariJicr. Mabel. The Allen Sisters . Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Donovan, i)ick. A Gilded Serpent.(W'uril, Lock) 6/0 

Fanei, R. The Ways of Rebellion.iAmold) 6/0 

Ffiiii, lb M-'uivilli!. Sir Hilton's Sin .iWbite) 6/0 

FIcichei. J. .s Paradise Court .(Unwin) 6/0 

Fox, A. D- Follow Up ! .{Brown, Langhand 6/0 

Kox-D.ivitr.s, A c. Sir John Kynnersley .(Lane) 6/0 

Fiitiiid of HL Agi;. Gilbert Hermer.(Bl.ackwood) 6/0 

Garvey, Ina. A Comody of Mammon. ^Richards) 6/0 

Garvicc, t The Rugged Path.vHodder) 6 /d 

Cd.i.sgoM'. Ellen. The Ancient Law .,Constable) 6/0 

Goist. Mrs. H.irold. The Thief on the Cross.(Nash) 6/0 

Griffith. G. John Brown, Buccaneer.(White) 6/0 

HuvtTei , F. M. The Fitth Queen Crowned .(Nash) 6/0 

11 iniu-., Fergus. The Sealed Message.(Long) 6/0 

Kipling, A. A. The New Dominion.(Griffith.s) 6/0 

l.ebboure, M. The Seven of Hearts.iCassdl) 6 /p 

Le Qiicii.v, W. The Looker-On .(White) 6/0 

London, Jack, Love Of Life, etc.(Everett) 6/0 

McC.inhy. J. H. The Duke's Motto..(Methuen) 6/0 

Macnam.-ira, R. S. The Trance..Blackwood) 6/0 

Macnaiightan, S. Three MlsS Graemcs. ... (Murray) 6/0 

Marchmont, A. W. A Millionaire Girl. (Cassell) 6/0 

Mariiott. C. The Kiss of Helen.(Nash) 6/0. 

Moore, F. Frankfort. An AmatOUr AdventuresS ...(Hutchinson) f/o 

Oxenham, J. Pearl of Pearl Island.iHodder) 6/0 

JVmberton. Max. Wheels of Anarchy.^Cassell) 6/0 

Pluiipotts, Eden. The Human Boy Again .(Chapman) 6/0 

Phillputt.s, E., and A. Bennett, The StatUC ..Cassell) 

Raine, Allen. Neither Storehouse Nor Barn .:Hutchinson) 6/0 

Richardson, Frank. The Worst Man in the World .(Nash) 6/0 

Rives, H. E. The Castaway.(Collier) 6/p 

Rodd, R. The Hand on the Strings .(Hurst) 6/0 

TUorhurn, S. s. India’s Saint and Viceroy .(Blackwood) 6/0 

Thurston, K. C. The Flv on the Wheel .(Blackwood) 6/0 

Tvoubrid^, l.ady. The House of Cards .(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Tynan, Katharine. Mary Gray.(Cassell) 6/0 

Vorst, Marie van. Jinny Bulstrode. (Methuen) 6/0 

Warden, Florence. The Half-Smart Set .Milne) 6/0 

Warden, Gertrude. The Crime in the Alps .(White) 6/0 

Wyndham, H. Roses and Rue .(Richards) 6/0 

Wynne, May. Let Erin Remember.Grroningi 6/0 


/angwill, L. An Engagement of Convenience. 

(Brown, I^iiiglutui. 6/0 







































































































LANGUAGES AND 

T he Rmnie Utilversitaire for March announces to 
its French readers the aims and programme of 
the forthcoming C'ongres International d^Edu- 
vCation Morale et Sooialc, which will assemble in 
London on September 23rd next. Whilst most edu¬ 
cational points will come under discussion, the real 
; aim is to find a common basis for moral instruction. 
•Three languages will have to be used -French, Ger¬ 
man, and English. Few people realise the drawback 
such a three-language discussion (with each speech 
and argument repeated three times or more) is to a 
Congress with an enormous programme, and therefore 
"pressed for time. Two imperative subjects are the 
foundation of an international journal of ethics in the 
school, and of a central organising office. 

Hele School, Exeter, has started a most amusing 
little French magazine. Personalities are permitted 
„ and some comic accounts of boys and masters are 
cleverly put. 

I'he Scholars’ International Correspondence is, of 
course, in full swing there. 

The a|:)plications for exchange of homes are steadily 
coming in. The following is an example :— 

Dear Sir,—I should be much uldigucl if you could arrange 
: for an Exchange of Homes for a friend of mine, a German girl, 
who wishes tt> come to sonu. place in liie neighbourhood 
' London, or any large town in the nurlli, Newcastle preferred. 
Her home in lieilin is a very refined one, and 1 can safely 
guarantee a really enjoyable lime if) any young girl or >oung 
man who enters it. 

Several Inench applications liave also been received. 
Letters from the friend.s of young English students 
wishing to exchange Ibr the holidays should for the 
present be sent to tlie Secretary for Inlcrnational 
Correspondence at Mowbray House. 

Another interesting letter from a Kindergarten 
t?eacher in Cape (!!olony concludes thus :— 

Would it be possible for you to pul me into cnmiiumicalion 
with another single lady willing to come ovei here and l:ike my 
post, while I go over and take hers? In shorl, to exchange 
situations for a time, say twf» years ; thus we might both oblain 
a change, and erdarge our outlook. 1 havi; my teacher’s Certifi¬ 
cate and the Capi* Kindergarten (’ertificale. We should of 
course have to arrange u corrcspcjiulenci: fust, there Ireiiig so 
many arrangernenii* U» make. 

A Danish lady wants an ICngli.sh corrc.sj)ondent, as 
# do also a German ladv and a gentleman. 

Adults needing correspondents are requested to 
mention age and sex, and to .send one shilling towards 
postal costs. 

The Headmaster of Headingley College liopes that 
someone may give a holiday home to a young German 
of twenty in exchange for German lessons; and a young 
Dutchman also hojies for such hospitality during the 
.summer holidays, but as he fears no one will want 
Dutch, he will give French and German. 

WdUld a young Englishman who has had a public 
i^dtiool Education like to go as tutor to two small boys 
IwrSiilia Minor? 


LETTER-WRITING. 


ESPERANTO. 

Thk preparations for the Dresden Congress are 
going on ajjuce. This year, in addition to the official 
Congress, whose first objective is always the language 
itself, forty unofficial international meetings connected 
with the protection of women, education, science, 
peace, medicine, music, etc., etc., have to be arranged 
for. In Cambridge there were twenty-eight. Con¬ 
sequently, the Presidents of these gatherings are 
begged to go to Dresden a week before the official 
opening, when possible. Weisser Hirsch, a well- 
known watering-place close to Dresden, is selected as 
an appropriate rest-town for a sort of family social 
life—as a relaxation after the labours of the Congress ; 
and the whole community seem to be working hard 
at Esperanto so as to be in hospitable readiness. Mr. 
Mudie is collet:ting information as to the best and 
cheapest route lor the English section. Full informa¬ 
tion is given in the March British Esperantist. 

La Rtmta (6d. monthly) for March contained 
Psalms 46 jjp 6,^, when the announcement was made 
that the concluding Psalms would be held over for a 
time. ThCj April number contains the delightful Hans 
Andersen story of “ The Nightingale,” translated by 
Dr. Zamenhof himself; the second prize jraper of the 
last years competition, sent by Mr. John Ellis, whose 
interesting and humorous style is well known; and 
an article on Weisser Hirsch, amongst other most 
interesting matter. 

The third volume of the “ I’araono ” is now ready. 
It is homotimes .said that ICsperanto is not worth much 
because we have as yet few brilliant original writers. 
Jiut when we can get such translations as Dr. Bein 
gives us, where is there room to complain ? Is 
English worth nothing because the Bible was not 
written by English pef)ple, and so we get it only 
through translators ? 'J'his last section of the power¬ 
ful story which Prus gave to his fellow-I'oles contains 
jjerhaps the most dramatic scenes in the whole novel, 
concluding with the death of Ramese.s. 

Dr. Zamenhof’s translation of Schiller’s “ Robbers" 
is now published .separately ; it runs to 144 pages. 

Students of languages should find the various, 
national magazines interesting. La Verda Standardo 
is the title of the Hungarian journal. The Polish 
has a similar title to our own magazine, and is 
perhaps of the greatest interest after the Germam 
Esperantisto, which this year stands first with its 
Congress information. 

J he British Esperanto Association has outgrown its 
old rooms, and has migrated to the Museum Station 
Buildings, 133, High Holborn (Museum Tube). 
There will now be found a pleasant reading-room for 
the members, commodious sales-room, and place for 
the secretary and his assistants, and the journal 
editors. All Esperanlists in London or visiting tho 
City should pay them a visit, 
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IN MEMORIAM: sir henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

Bora la Glasgow, 1636; »at ia Parliaaieat for forty yeari; aad diod at 10, Dowalns Street, 00 April saad, igoB. 
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THE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, May ist, 1908. 

The resignation of the Premiership 
The Death was speedily followed by the death 
of C.-B. of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man. He passed peacefully away 
on the morning of Wednesday, April 22nd, in 
his seventy-second year. The cause of death was 
heart failure. The causa causaus of his malady was 
heartbreak. He never really was himself after his 
wife’s death. Mr. Gladstone always used to say that 
he could not have remained in public life if Mrs, 
Gladstone had 
died. It is to 
be hoped that 
Mrs. Asquith will 
take good care 
of her health. 


The King. 

Mr. Asquith went 
to Biarritz to fix 
up his Cabinet 
with the King. 
The absence of 
the Monarch at 
such a crisis has 
been much com¬ 
mented on. It 
could only be 
justified, as some 
have tried to 
justify it, by the 
plea of ill-health. 
But is the King 
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Tbe Djing: Chief. 

lUndiitg tbe iword to hi* lUQoetfor. 


an invalid ? If so, the fact is not general^ 
known. Invalid or not, he seems to have been || 
negligible quantity last month. Monarchs, like lan^ 
lords, should avoid advertising their absenteeism. Hii 
Majesty is now visiting his daughter in Norway, afteR 
paying visits at Copenhagen and Stockholm. A 
respondent calls attention to the fact that the Nbf 
Sea Agreement is said in some papers to have be^ 
negotiated or initiated by the King and Sir CharM 
Hardinge. In the old days it was considered neceJig 
sary that a Cabinet Minister should always be 

attendance Jfli 
Balmoral, 
when the 
runs loose: 
Europe, the 
sence of a 
Cabinet Minister 
is di spensed 
with. Why 
this ? Are Mon^ 
archy and the 
Cabinet drifting 
apart ? 

The New 
Government. 

Mr. Asquith lost 
no time in recon* 
stituting his 
Cabinet. He 
spared Lord 
Ripon and Sir 
H. H. Fowler, 
made End-’em-or 
Mend-’em honest 










HE ^^EVIEW^ OP 


psi^hn, Lord Morley of Blackburn—the place where 
was born—left Mr. Herbert Gladstone undis- 
l^liffbed, but replaced Lord Elgin by Lord Crewe at 
i^litfee Colonial Office, and Lord Tweedmouth by Mr. 
P^cKenna at the Admiralty, whom he wished at first 
l|b make Chancellor of the Exchequer—a post which 
^b/universal consent is now filled by Mr. Lloyd-George. 

Winston Churchijl became President of the Board of 
^piade, and Mr. Runciman Minister of Education. 
||||i)rd Lucas, the bright young son of the late Auberon 
ijiterbert, succeeded Lord Portsmouth as Under- 
^lecretary for War. Mr. Masterman bec&nie John 
^pirns* lieutenant at the Local Government Board. 

Macnamara succeeded Mr. Robertson—promoted 


nationalists, I thought, and still think, it would have. 
been wiser to have carried on until the end of the 
Session without reconstructing the Ministry. It did 
not seem a very judicious policy to invite half-a-dozen 
constituencies all over the country to advertise to the 
world that they had repented or half-repented of the 
vote which they gave in 1906. There was no need to 
make any change, excepting the natural anxiety of Mr. 
Winston Churchill to occupy a seat in the Cabinet. 
If Mr. Churchill had waited a few months, the new 
Premier could have carried on with the old Cabinet 
until the end of the Session. He decided otherwise. 
'Phe immediate result has been that his new Ministry 
starts with the loss of a scat in North-West Man- 
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Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Board of Trade. 
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Mr. Reginald McKenna. 

Admiralty. 

MEMBERS OF THE NEW CABINET. 
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Mr. Runciman, M.P. 

Board of Kducation. 


Btp the peerage—as Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
pfGolonel Seely took over Mr. Churchill’s place at the 
^J^olonial Office. On the whole the new Cabinet has 
l^^j^et with general approval. It is still an elderly 
p^Hiinistry. But Mr. Lloyd-Gcorge, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
^McKenna, Mr. Runciman and Lord Crewe, all young 
||inen, have all been promoted, 

Mr. Asquith, having been called to 
The Government succeed Sir Henry Campbell- 
the Country. Bannerman, decided against the 
more prudent j)olicy which I sug- 
in the last num jer of the Review. In view of 
(<tead set made against the Ministerialists by the 
roftitS.of the licensing Bill and by the denomi- 


chester and a heavy reduction of the Liberal 
majority in every seat which has been contested. It 
is magnificent, but is it good business ? 

Lord Elgin, Lord Portsmouth and 
Minlste^^Dropped Lough were dropped for the 

Half-dropped. Ministry altogether. Sir H. H. 

Fowler, Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Robertson were relegated to that half-way house 
to heaven, the House of Lords. The.se changes 
necessitated elections for Wolverhampton, Dundee 
and Montrose Burghs. 'Phe promotion of Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Runciman necessitated elections 
in Manchester and Dewsbury. Death caused 
vacancies in Kincardineshire and Stirling, In all 

















these constituencies, which have poll^ before 
the end of April, the result proves that the Liberal 
floodtideof 1906 has receded far below the high-water 
mark of last election. This may be due to the swing 
of the pendulum, or it may be the revolt of the 
middle-classes, or it may be the combined hostility 


zealous. He only needed three hours’ sleep in thii^ 
twenty-four, and during all the other twenty-one ho^ 
was constantly “on the go.” He was, of course^^ 
absurdly bitten with all the worst heresies of il 
his party ; he was a wild Protectionist and;^ 
a thorough Jingo. But he was a much more 
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of publicans, 
parsons, and 
suffragettes. 
Explain it as 
we may, the 
fact is there. 
It is not a 
pleasant fact to 
contemplate. 
And its reiter¬ 
ated assertion 
will* make the 
House of Lords 
more than ever 
master of the 
situation. 

Howard Vincent. 



■fi 
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Mr. C. £. Hobhouse. 

Secretary to the Treasury. 


The death of 
Sir Howard 

Vincent not merely created a vacancy in Sheffield, 
which the Liberals did not attempt to fill, it removed 
from the Parliamentary arena one who, but for a few 
slight defects, would have been a really great man. 
No one was more industrious, so well informed, so 


able man 
nine-tenths 
his party, 
first made 
acquaintano^l 

when I wirti^ 

. . ■, '*■; 

writing- the, 

“ Maiden Tri*.;; 
bute,” and al?^?; 
though no Puri- ii 
tan, he helped;; 
me much. He.i 
was much dis-; 
appointed that 
he had not 
been selected'; 
as Under-SeCr 
retary for For-; 
eign Affairs in 
1886, but Lord 

Salisbury had no use for Protectionists in his own 
department. He volunteered to serve in South Africa, 
but he could not pass the doctor, so he went out as a 
spectator. He travelled much, and knew many lan¬ 
guages, including Russian. M. PobiedonosUeff was 
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ipuch puzzled by Sir Howard Vincent when he met him 
i W St Petersburg. “ He says he is a policeman and a 
iiliember of Parliament. What strange kind of man 
^ he ? ” he asked, perplexed as to how to place his 
%itor. In the House of Commons his “Yah, yah" 
i^aa famous for its audibility and its persistence. Now 
is gone. Ah, me ! how fast they are going. Like 
leaves in autumn, the veterans fall on every side. 

'The House of Commons has been 
The debating the Licensing Bill, 

Lleenslng BUI. \yhlch the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury declared was true and 
fust He defended the time-limit principle. There 
ia a general belief that the opposition to the Bill is 
litibsiding. But the deciding factor is not the House 
' 0 : Commons. Until the Bill reaches the House of 
^Lords no one can form a trustworthy estimate of its 
idiances. 'fhere is a movement in certain quarters in 
Ifavour of buying out the brewers' interests by using 
^vemment three per cent, stock in exchange for 
libur per cent, brewery debentures, the Treasury 
l^scouping itself by five per cent, from the sum paid 
Ibr compensation for the house to which the licence 
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is attached. But no compromise of that kind will 
even be discussed until the Lords and Commons come 
to a deadlock. The difficulty about the clubs has not 
yet been solved. The fundamental fault of all 
restrictive temperance legislation is that it is purely 
negative. It is like the Ten Commandments—all 
“ Thou shalt not.” Mankind cannot be saved by 
negatives. The need of human beings for social 
intercourse is one of the primal wants of the race. To 
shut up public-houses without providing substitutes 
where people can meet and talk and smoke and eat 
and drink, as they do in French cafe^s or German 
beer-gardens, is to adopt a policy which will provoke 
a disastrous reaction. Naittram expellas furca, tameti 
usque recurret, 

Mr. McKenna’s Education Bill is 
practically hung up. All the talk 
Education Lull, is of zl compromise. The whole 
question is in abeyance. The fiery 
disputants have lost their breath, and until they 
regain it no one can imagine what will be done. 
Mr. Runciman is in favour of compromise. Every¬ 
body is in favour of compromise. But so far as 
can be ascertained, everybody’s idea of compromise 
is that the other body shall give up something which 
he regards as fundamental. The only thing that is 
quite clear is that both the disputants are agreed to 
defeat the secular solution, which, therefore, for the 
time, is out of court. But it is equally clear we shall 
have to come to the secular solution before long if 
the rival denominationalists do not come to terms. 
Free Church undenominationalism is as denomina¬ 
tional to the Roman, the Anglican, and the Jew as 
the Catholic Catechism is to the Protestant. 

Last month brought us a new 
The Ministry. The last day of last 

Policy. nionth brought us the new Liberal 
policy. Strangely enough, the 
momentous declaration did not ,come from any of the 
Ministers. It was made by Sir John Brunner, speak¬ 
ing as Chairman of the Liberal Party that met on 
April 30th in the Reform Club, to pass a resolution 
of confidence in the new Premier. Sir John Brunner 
said:— 

As a man of business, I desire to tender one piece of hard, 
practical advice to the Government. That advice is to give up 
that part of the policy of the Manchester school wliich is called 
the iaissez-faire policy. The Manchester school sixty years 
ago said of trade that the best thing that could be done for 
trade was to let it alone. (A Voice; “Hear, hear.") 
Of this one thing 1 am convinced, that the Tory party, 
whether their methods be good or bad—1 believe them to 
be bad—have absolutely convinced the mercantile com¬ 
munity that they mean to make a big effort for the benefit of 
trade when they come into power, I ask the Government to 






adopt a Liberal trade policy—a sound and i||p}lesome and 
sane trade policy. 1 ask it for the reason that, knowing 
my fellows in trade in England, I am convinced that when bad 
times come they will accept the offer from the other »de if we 
make none. 

It is said that a few cheers greeted the last 
sentence of the chairman, and were succeeded by 
a low buzz of conversation, which lasted for some 
minutes. Which is not surprising. For Sir John 
Brunner had declared the new policy of the new 
Ministry. 

The cryptic utterance of Sir John 

Brunner foreshadows the definite 
What It Means, abandonment of the old negative 

policy of laissez-faire and the 
adoption of the new and more positive policy of the 
future. So far from being an advance in the direction 
of Protection it is the declaration ot active and 
aggressive war against that antiquated and suicidal 
policy. Protection, however disguised, is an attempt 
to hamper the liberty of the individual citizen by 
imposing fiscal penalties upon his buying in the 
cheapest market. Protection is Restriction. The 
Liberal trade policy which Sir John Brunner has 
proclaimed on behalf of the Ministry is a policy 
of Emancipation. Instead of proj)osing to help 
trade by building up fiscal barriers intended to restrict 
within artificial limiLs the interchange of commodities, 
it seeks to break down artificial barriers, to remove 
obstacles which exist in restraint of trade, and to free 
industry from the burdens arising from ignorance, 
prejudice, monopolies, and vested interests. The 
laissezfaire doctrine of the old Manchester school 
was, like the Reformation, a violent and natural 
protest against the abuses of the old system, 
which had become intolerable. The State had 
interfered with trade so foolishly and with such 
ruinous consequences, for purposes of artificially 
bolstering-up class interests, that it was not to be 
wondered at that business men cried otit in 
despair, “ For Heaven’s sake leave us alone.” 
For two generations the laissezfaire policy has worked 
very well. But population has doubled, rivals are 
pressing us hard, the State has become more and 
more the representative of the whole people, and the 
old distrust of the State born of Protection has given 
place to a realisation of the intelligent use which can 
be made of the machinery of the State for freeing, 
inspiring, helping, and enlightening private enterprise. 
Hence the new trade policy which Sir John Brunner 
proclaimed and upon which Mr. Lloyd-George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill are preparing to act. 


Mr. Lloyd • George had fo 
The Key shadowed Sir John Brunner’s ^ 
the New Policy, claration in a speech addressed ' 
a Free Trade meeting in tlM 
Queen’s Hall, which almost moved the Spectator 
tears. The key to the new policy is to be found li 
Section 24 of his Patents j\ct, the provisions q 
which have been very strangely overlooked. The] 
embody a principle which is capable of such a wid 
extension that it is marvellous it was allowed to 
unchallenged by the House of Lords. It is, howevet 
with consent of King, Lords and Commons, nO'J 
inscribed on the Statute Book. 


The Conservatives state that t^ 
The Patent Uw provision of the Patent Law q 
of 1907 . iyo7 as to patents respecting i| 
ventions not worked in this counbi 
is a novel protective measure contrary to Free Traclj 
This is not the case. It is merely a simplification of t 
old law. It removes the procedure for the revocat^ 
of a patent on certain grounds from the Privy Coui^ 
Court, thereby much simplifying it. When the posi 
of the Crown to grant monopolies was restricted' 
the Statute of Monopolies, 2x Jas. i. c. 3, a provil 
was inserted permitting the grant of a monopt^ 
Section 6, “for the term of 14 years or under,” 
the sole working or making of any manner of 
manufactures within this realm.” The Statute 
not authorise the grant of a patent for a thing 
manufactured within this realm. Hence the 
Patent Law merely simplified the procedure for ic 
ing on such manufacture, or in default revoking 
patent. A patent is a monopoly, and the esseni 
principle of the first part of the Patents Act is to itt||| 
that monopolists must pay the price of their monop 
—or lose it. 


It is in the second section (34) ;) 

The the new Act that the revolutio 

Innovation. innovation is to be found. 

first section merely provides 
enforcing the old conditions. The second seclll 
went much further. It introduced a new princip 
It authorised the revocation of the patent if 
terms of sale for the use of that patent were in undiil 
restraint of trade. The exact terms of the clause aT 
as follows:— 

24.—(i) It shall not be lawful in any contract made ai^ 
the passing of this Act in relation to the sale or lease of, i 
licence to use or work any article or process protected by¬ 
patent to insert a condition the effect of which will be— . 

(a) to prohibit or restrict the purchaser, lessee, or license 
from using any article or class of articles, whethi 
patented or not, or any patented process, supplie 



or owned by any person other than the seller, lessor, 
or licensor, or his nominees; or 
{b) to require the purchaser, lessee, or licensee to acquire 
( from the seller, lessor, or licensor, or his nominees, any 

article or class of articles not protected by the patent ; 
pd any such condition shall be null and void, as being in 
estraint of trade and contrary to public policy. 

* * * * 

( 4 ) The insertion by the patentee in a contract made after 
be passing of this Act of any condition which by virtue of this 
action is null and void shall be available as a defence to an 
Ction for infringement qf the patent !o which the contract relates 
irought while that contract is in force. 

As a patent which can be infringed with impunity 
3 , to all intents and purposes, a dead patent, this 
ection cancels patents whose owners use them to 
nforce conditions in restraint of trade and contrary 
0 public policy. The full significance of this pro- 
ision has not yet begun to dawn upon the public' 
lind. 

The principle here laid down 

What tWB implies. the State to 

revoke a patent, that is to say, to 

confiscate the monopoly-right of 
be patentee to a proiJerty created by his own brain, 
r he abuses that right by insisting upon terms of sale 
^ich are prejudicial to trade and contrary to public 
•olicy. If it. is just—and the House of Lords, by 
nacting this law, has declared that it is both just 
Ad expedient—to confiscate monopoly rights granted 
0 brain-created property when they are used to the 
letriment of the public interest, how much more just 
Ad expedient is it to confiscate monopoly rights in 
Uid and other proj^erty originally granted by the 
^te when such land or real estate is not being used 
or the advantage of the public ? This Clause 24 of 
he Patents Act is a death-knell to vested interests 
rhich set themselves in the way of reform. It is a 
;ey to the new policy by which the new Ministry will 
ombat the policy of Restriction and Protection, and 
pen up to our people broader and freer avenues to 
TOsperity. 

If this principle had been recog- 
nised when the railway system 
the Fox Covers, was in its infancy, noble l^ords 
would not have been allowed, by 
irtue of their property rights in fox covers, to 
ompel railway builders to make long detours in 
trder to link together two centres of industry, 
'feither would railway companies have been corn¬ 
iced to pay through the nose for j)crmission to 
j^ease enormously the value of vast e.states whose 
^ers levied blackmail for conceding as a privilege 
' the community ought to have received as a 
The ownership of land is a natural monopoly. 


If in future it is to be liable to revocation on the 
principle which is to be applied to patents, we b^n 
to see vistas of hope in many directions. 

ThePPincip.es ^he first principle of the new 
of Trade policy is that of Peace, 

the New Policy: Nothing that was said by 
(1) Peace. Mr. Lloyd-George at Manchester 
aroused a more enthusiastic response than the passage 
of lofty eloquence in which he referred to the con¬ 
nection between Free 'I’rade and Peace. Mr. Lloyd- 
George said 


Free trade is slowly, but surely, clearing a path through the 
dense and dark thicket of armaments to the sunny land of 
brotherhood among nations. (Cheers.) We buy hugely from 
nations, we sell largely to nations, we fetch here, we carry there, 
and we traffic everywhere. It is their interest to be on good 
terms with us ; it is our interest to be on good terms with them. 
(Cheers.) Our trade and our commerce are established through 
the weaving of the silken strands of peace to bind nations to us in 
the lx>nds cjf commercial fraternity ; and let luc tell you this, the 
day will come when the nation fhat lifts up the sword against a 
nation will be put in the saiiic felon category as the man who 
strikes his brother in anger. (Loud and continued cheering.) I 
know not how many generations—it may be centuries—will pass 
before the swords are beaten into ploughshares and the spears into 
pruning hooks ; but of this 1 fed assured, that, when that day 
dawns, it wdll be reckoned as one of the greatest and noblest 
achievements in the wonderful story of the human race that the 
men and women who dwell in this little island, standing alone 
against the wor^d, triumphantly defended the path along which 
humanity marched into the realms in which the Prince of Peace 
reigneth for ever and ever. 


Tariff Reform means Tariff war, and the mere threat 
of Protection is already causing the thundercloud of 
war to loom darkly on the horizon of the future. 


(2) Hospitality. 


Jo promote peace among the 
nations, Prince von Billow once said 
to me, the most practical way is to 
promote international hospitality. 
Get the peoples to know each other, then there will 
be less danger of quarrels between their governments. 
The new policy, 1 take it, will democratise inter¬ 
national hospitality. As kings entertain kings and 
princes visit princes, so the democratic governments 
of the future will systematically cultivate international 
visits. This year Britain is to receive a multitude of 
distinguished guests. The President of the French 
Republic is coming to the Exhibition, and in his train 
will come at intervals during the summer the best 
representatives of France. This month the burgo¬ 
masters of South Germany will return the visit 
paid them by the British mayors last year, and a 
hundred pastors and priests from the Fatherland 
will be the guests of the Churches—Established, Free, 
and Roman—of Great Britain. At midsummer the 
Universal Peace Congress will meet in London. In 
July the picked representatives of the athletes of 
twenty-three nations will compete in the Olympic 



games. Later in tiic year an International Con¬ 
ference of great Naval Powers is summoned to con¬ 
sider the laws of naval war. It will never do to allow 
all these distinguished visitors to come to our shores 
without something being done to show every one of 
them that they are the guests of the nation. The new 
Government will be given to hospitality. Nor should 
we handicap our welcome by constantly sending round 
the hat. I take it that a i^ace Budget for interna¬ 
tional hospitality need not cost more than one of the 
two torpedo-destroyers cut in two in last month’s 
manceuvres. But how much more efficacious it 
would be than a dozen destroyers in averting war! 

Nothing is so fatal to prosperity as 
(8) Industrial industrial war. The policy of pro- 
Conoord. . moling industrial concord by con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration, which Mr. 
Lloyd-George began so brilliantly in the settlement of 
the railway dispute, will be taken up and carried 
further. Mr. Winston Churchill has endeavoured to 
compose the dispute in the shipbuilding trade. 
Whether he succeeds or fails, it will be regarded in 
the future as one of the first duties of the Liberal 
Government to avert industrial war. Whether this 
will lead in the future to the passing of a compulsory 
Arbitration Act, as New Zealand has done, no one 
can at present say. But the promotion of voluntary 
arbitration and the appointment of Boards of Con¬ 
ciliation are among the leading objects of the new 
Liberal policy. 

The basis of the industrial suc- 
W Technical cess of Germany and of Switzer. 

land is the sound education of 
their people. Education, which 
has come to stink in the nostrils of the citizen as a 
mere wrangle between Church and Chapel, will be 
rescued from the arena of polemics and restored to 
its proper place as the foundation of our future indus¬ 
trial triumphs. Education must be made more 
practical, more thorough. Ministers will in future 
set forth before the nation every year clear popular 
expositions of the various ways in which the foreigner 
has better appliances, better systems for educating the 
youth of the nation. The motto of the Education 
Department will be, “ As good as the best and a little 
better." All nonsense about our natural superiority will 
be thrown to the winds. We have fallen behind our 
neighbours. We are not going to be ashamed of 
learning from the foreigner. Every Minister will 
recognise it to be his duty to see that in every depart¬ 
ment of Education Old England is at least up to the 
level of the most advanced nation on earth. 


The new trade policy recogniseil 
1 ®) that agriculture is the basis of ourf 

Asi'loiiitui'e. national welfare. Here, again, weii 
shall go to school to the foreigner.:^:. 
We shall send to the French to teach us the marvelrl. 
lous yield of intensive horticulture; to Denmark tO;^ 
show us how to revolutionise our rural industries; an4 ' 
to America to learn what can be done by the appU -1 
cation of science and machinery to agriculture; ' 
Instead of sheltering ourselves like cowards behind a ^; 
tariff wall to keep out the imports of abler men than ; 
ourselves, we shall set ourselves to learn their secret t 
and profit by their experience. The Government will;'! 
become the great missionary of advanced agriculture;|» 
It will reform its Ministry of Agriculture and make itS;! 
Central Office the Intelligence Department of all the;| 
cultivators of England. It will foster the formation’^ 
of agricultural banks, develop co-operation in all its.| 
branches, and remove every obstacle that standa|| 
between the producer in the fields and the consumer^, 
in the towns. 

The ultimate asset of the Empireij; 

(6) The Im^vement jg the individual man and the;:| 
National Physique, individual woman. To enable U8!| 

to hold our own in the greaf!|i 
industrial race, we must breed better children, nursell 
them with better milk, look after their health, see"^ 
that they have fresh air and plenty of playground^!|| 
and house them in homes in which rich men wouldjf 
not be ashamed to kennel their dogs. The breedingi| 
and the feeding and the physical development of th^;^ 
children lie at the root of our national prosperity?^ 
The new policy recognises that we are training for ajjf 
great international race. To give us any chance wei;| 
must prevent our children stunting their growth wi^:;| 
cigarettes, and provide for our youth places of socufltf, 
resort where they would not be urged every hour 
soak their brains in beer for the good of the house. || 
The new policy may or may not<^ 
ultimately come to railway nation*'*!?! 

( 7 ) Railway Refonn. although we might witii'^j 

advantage try the experiment id | 
once in Ireland. But it will lose no opportunity of usings | 
all the vast powers of influence and authority of the’| 
State in order to induce the railways to afibrd British! 
traders all the advantages which they have a right t6| 
demand. At present complaints are heard on sides I 
that railway rates operate as a positive preferentiai;! 
tariff for the foreign importer. The new Govemmeol:j 
is against Preference. It is for fair play all round. It 
will oppose the waste of ruinous competition, and'r 
check the waste of the unused assets. If French inten* 



gardeners or Swiss or Chinamen were to be 
ll^en the million acres of land on railway erabank- 
jjments, on which ^he stable manure of the towns could 
|ie dumped without cartage, and from which the crops 
|;puld be loaded direct on to the trucks, how long 
would it be before the yield of this now barren land 
would be worth millions a year ? We do not want to 
litnport the foreigner, but we do want to give our own 
;ipOuntryinan a chance of using the foreigner’s methods 
make a good living in his own country, 
y Our canals are the by-word of 

(8) The Utilisation civilisation. They are a standing 

the and often a stagnant disgrace to 

^ . the country. Germany and France, 

il|o say nothing of Holland, have made the develop- 
liOlient of the inland waterway one of the great objects 
|pf the national government. We have left every- 
jtbing to drift to wreck and ruin. Here, at least, there 
Is a sphere in which it is time we made an end of 
\iaissez-faire. A canal system can no more be left to 
spasmodic local effort than the main drainage system 
^ London could have been carried out by the 
|!^stries. 

One of the most arduous and 

( 9 ) The utilisation immediately pressing duties before 
Waste Labour. tbe new Government is the utilisa- 

lion of the waste labour of the 
;.Bation. The problem of unemployment is too often 
ilreated as if it were a mere question of humanity, 
it is an economic problem of the first importance for 
the State. Every two-legged white man ought to 
be a wealth-producing machine. Every four-legged 
;horse is recognised as an asset in the na¬ 


tional wealth. When men become unempio]n^ 
they eat their heads off at the cost of the 
community. What Mrs. Barnett so well described 
as the restoration of the able-bodied individual to 
economic efficiency is a task to be taken in hand in 
earnest. The manufacture of tramps and vagrants owing 
to lack of efficient labour registries must be checked. 
Means must be provided for distributing labour from 
congested districts where there are two men after one 
man’s job, to other places where there are two jobs 
seeking one man. Emigration on a rational scientific 
system should be taken in hand. These are but a 
few points of the new policy which we expect to see 
canied out by the new Government 

The essence of the whole new 
policy is that the Government, 

ftwaino T * ^ 

instead of concentrating its atten¬ 
tion upon armies and navies, will 
endeavour to make itself the Intelligence Department 
for the nation in the great industrial campaign which it 
is now waging in a more or less haphazard, happy-go- 
lucky fashion. It will endeavour to pool all the ripest 
lessons of the experience of other nations and render 
them instantly accessible for the information and 
inspiration of its own citizens. At present, what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business. The 
shrinkage of the world has made us all neighbours 
one of another, and rivals one of another. We 
can no longer afford to dispense with the advantage 
of a central brain. And the great objective of the 
new policy is to develop the grey matter of the brain 
of the State and to render possible the co-ordination 
anti co-operation of all its members. 
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Sxetttstve Ti'ems /tgemy .'J 

The Tsar’s Successor. 

ProDioteU from Uabyhood to Boylioud. 


The Visit 
of 

German Pastors 
and 

Priests. 


The great international festival in 
London this month will be the 
opening of the ^'ranco-British Ex¬ 
hibition. But the most significant 
and the most hopeful sign of pro¬ 
gress towards international peace is the approaching 
visit of 150 German pastors and priests to London on 
the invitation of the Joint Committee of the Christian 
Churches of Great Britain. Never before in the 
history of mankind have the Anglican, Roman, Evan¬ 
gelical, and Unitarian Churches of Britain formed 
themselves into a corporate unity for any purpose 
whatever. Certainly they have never before acted as 
a unit for promdting peace and good-will between the 
nations. The late Prime Minister, who was warmly 
interested in the enterprise, told Mr. J. Allen Baker, 
M.P., to whom the honour of this initiative is due:— 


It is a beautiful idea and most fitting that our Churches, that 
profess to stand for Peace and Good-will, should take the lead in 
■ach a movement. I am afraid they have already lagged rather 


&r behind. Certainly, if able at the time of such visit, I 

be prepared to preside or speak at one of your princii^j 

meetings. 

C.-B. recommended the Albert Hall, in which lw| 
said he did not find it difficult to make yourself heafd| 
if you speak steadily without unduly raising yout!| 
voice, but always addressing one particular point iil'i 
the hall. 

C.-B. is not able to fulfil his prt^; 
mise, which passes as a 


Our 

National Duty. 


inheritance to Mr. Asquith, 




meet and necessary that 
auspicious a reunion of Christendom in the sacr^^^ 
cause of peace should be received with every demohlj 
stration of national approval. T'he King, who will fai^ 
fresh from the reception of President Falli^res, wii^| 
not withhold from the German priests and pastors thp 
cordial reception which he extended to the Germ^ 
burgomasters. With the Franco-British Exhibitid^ 
in full swing, even Sir F. Bertie himself codIi 
not pretend that royal courtesy to the disti 
guished representatives of the German Chui 
could be misunderstood in France. There 
about 150 Germans coming—100 Luthera: 

20 Nonconforming Protestants, and 30 Roman Cathfi 
lies. They will be provided for, for the most 
by private hospitality. They will visit Cambridj 
Windsor, the Franco-British Exhibition, the Houses 
Parliament, the Bible House, the Tower, etc. Th(|i 
will occupy sixty pulpits in London, and they will 
entertained by the Lord Mayor, the Bishop 
London, the Marquis of Northampton, and 
Mayor of Southampton. Everything will be done; 
make them understand that between our kindr^ 
peoples there is a kinsman's spirit, and that £nglj[| 
Christendom wishes for nothing so much as to ' 
hands of friendship with German Christendom 
a great league of peace. 

Lord Grey is to be heartily 
A Great giatulated upon the magnifi( 
Racial Reconciliation, response which Canada has maf|^ 
to the suggestion that the ter-c 
tenary of the landing of Montcalm should be cd^ 
brated by a great act of racial reconciliation, 
commemoration of the ter-centenary of the foundii^ 
of the Canadian Colonies will take place in Jtdj 
The Prince of Wales will cross the Atlantic 
take part in the celebrations which will proclaim 
to the whole world the final extinction of the 
time rivalry between the French who 
Canada and the British who conquered it. The iron-* 
clads of Britain, France, and the United States will .: 








v be mustered in the St. Lawrence, and representatives 
• from all the Colonies under the Union Jack will 
ilattest the unity of spirit that animates the citizens of 
‘ bur ocean-sundered Empire. It will be a magnificent 
^ object-lesson in the art of conciliating rival races by 
iiVuniting them on the common basis of justice and 
^ liberty. The Canadians have subscribed ;^6o,ooo to 
I the commemoration fund. It is proposed that all 
Iparts of the Empire should help to raise the sum 
’ vM to purchase the Heights of Abraham, and to 
Represent that famous historic site to tht j'eople of 

V Canada as a National Park. A meeting is to be held 
at the Mansion House on May 15th, when the move- 

ifment will be formally launched. Meanwhile those 
i' who desire to contribute or to collect small sums from 
^iSchool children should address Lord Midleton, who 
pS the Chairman of the Fund. 

The great charm about English 
; Christmas Weather weather lies in its unexpectedness. 

V April Showers, h is possible to have too much 

of a good thing, and last month, 
which presented us with blinding snowstorms in place 
i'of April showers, passed the limit. When in mid- 
April snow-ploughs have to be u.sed to extricate trains 


in the most southern English counties, when the snow 
lies four feet deep in the New Forest a week after 
Easter, and when blizzards rage over sea and land at 
a time when, according to the Almanac, we should 
prepare to gp a-Maying, even the inveterate optimist 
feels disposed to lodge a protest with the Clerk of the 
Weather. The snowstorms have been followed by 
disastrous floods in the Thames valley and elsewhere. 
Our only consolation lies in remembering that last 
year a summerlike Easter was followed by the most 
churlish and sunless of summers. This Christmaslike 
Easter may be followed by an ideal May and June. 
The only thing quite certain about Engli.sh weather 
is that it is always the unexpected which will happen, 
and to-day is as fine and warm as midsummer. 

April brought with it a run of 
A Black Month disasters which cost the British 
the Mavy. Navy ns heavy casualties as many 
a sea-fight. We lost one second- 
class cruiser and two destroyers. The destroyers 
were cut in two during the execution of night 
manoeuvres. The Tiger on a dark and stormy night, 
torpedoed the Berwick, off the Isle of Wight, 
announced the fact by a rocket, and then tried 



Our New Naval Base at Rosyth as it will ^ipear when completed. 

From a sketch by the special artist ej the Illustrated London News.'* 













to pass the bows of the Berwick without making 
sufficient allowance for the fact that she had 
only been struck by a dummy torpedo. The Berwick 
cut her in two, and she went to the botfom, 
carrying with her thirty-six brave men. Later in the 
month the destroyer Gala, in a night attack oft' 
Harwich, torpedoed the scout Attentive, and was then 
cut in two, just like the liger, when attempting to 
cross the bows of the ship she had torpedoed. On 
this occasion fortunately only one life was lost. 'I’he 
Attentive then struck another destroyer, the Kibble, but 
fortunately without sinking her. Night manoeuvres 
with lights out, with ships racing at 25 miles an hour 
in rough sea, is no picnic, but without such practice in 
time of peace the crews would not be able to face the 
risks of war. The third accident was due to the snow¬ 
storm. As the second-class cruiser Gladiator was 
returning to Portsmouth after one of the outings which 
form part of the daily duties of the Spithead fleet, she 


was rammed by the American liner St Paul with 
900 passengers and crew on board. Neither vessel 
was going at high speed, but the Gladiator was cut 
open so badly that she filled with water and turned 
over. Fortunately she kept afloat long enough to run 
to within 500 yards of the shore. All her crew of 
260 men, with the exception of about 27, were saved. 
No lives were lost on the St, Pa7/l, which suffered no 
damage except a hole near her bows.* The discipline of 
the crew was perfect. The crew sang “The Sons 
of the Sea,*' a doggrel sea song, as they stood in line 
waiting for death. To this list of accidents we 
have to add the bursting of a tube in the boiler of 
the battleship Britannia, by which five men were 
severely scalded; an explosion on a German warship, 
which cost several lives, and an explosion on the 
Japanese cruiser by which 170 lives were 

sacrificed. 
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The Hope of the Farrier in South Africa. 
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C.-B.: IN MEMORIAM. 

By W. T. STEAD. 


N tile midst of the universal lament of the nations 
over the late Premier it would be presumptuous 
to attempt to express the love and the gratitude 
d the devotion which all sorts and conditions of 
sn and women have for the last month been 
deavouring to utter round the deathbed of Sir 
enry Campbell-Bannerman. Many who cursed him 
ing have praised him dead. For him dying has 
len a veritable apotheosis. 

Instead of trying to say what many are saying and 
are feeling, I will confine myself to a few personal 
miniscences of C.-B. I first came into touch with 
an twenty-eight years ago, when he was one of the 
ry first candidates at the General Election of 1880 
recognise the usefulness of my “ Electors’ Guide.” 

was practically my first political venture — a 
Ifpenny broad.sheet published at the Northern 
cho Office, Darlington, and to this day I remember 
B exultation with which I received the order 
a copy for every elector in Stirling. We 
Id nearly 400,000 before the election was over, but 
-B.’s order for 4,000, coming first, gave me more joy 
an all that followed. I did not meet him until four 
ars after, when I interviewed him on his appoint- 
»pt as Irish Secretary. I do not remember anything 
yond his simplicity, his good humour, and a certain 
difference to the dangers and difficulties of his new' 
fice, which impressed me much. These were early, 
raway times, when no one ventured to predict that 
-B. would die a Prime Minister. The nearest 
iproach to a forecast was Mr. Balfour’s reply in the 
»r eighties to my remark that “ Campbell-Banner- 
ui was our W. H. Smith.” “Yes, but a very 
perior W. H. Smith.” Mr. Balfour in these later 
ars so often failed to do justice to C.-B. as leader of 
5 Opposition, that I am glad to remember he was 
le of the first to recognise his great qualities. 

It was not till the Boer War broke out that I really 
me to heart grips with C.-B. It was when the 
iguish of that great crime tore the heartstrings of 
any of us beyond all bearing that I called upon C.-B. 
id for an hour poured out upon him and the official 
iberals whom he led the surcharged vials of wrath, 
e was very patient, I remember, and listened to my 
issionate prophesyings of judgment to come with the 
most kindness and sym[>athy. 1 kept no record of 
at conversation. But 1 remember assuring him 
,th absolute confidence that it was by his attitude on 
at supreme moral issue he would be judged. If 
! failed in this crisis it was not to him but to 
lOther would be given the task of saving England 
im threatening doom. Presumptuous, no doubt. 
It while I had kept silence the fire burned, and 
spoke in the iMood and in the phrase of the 
^hets of Israel. C.-B. did not resent it as 
men would have done, for I used great plain- 
of speech towards him. It was some tii^e before 


his immortal phrase damning the policy of farm¬ 
burning as “ methods of barbarism ” had revealed his 
sterling quality. Our souls longed for some strong 
clear word from the Liberal chiefs, and until that utter¬ 
ance we had longed in vain. But I was conscious of 
his entire sympathy, and from that interview began a 
friendship which lasted down to the end. 

Very different was our next meeting. The war was 
over. I had just returned from South Africa. I was 
the bearer of good news. “ Sir Henry,” I exclaimed, 
“of one thing you may feel quite sure. You will 
have no trouble whatever in South Africa.” I well 
remember the amazed incredulity with which Lord 
Spencer received that assurance. “No trouble at 
all,” I repeated to C.-B., “ for your phra.se ‘ Methods 
of Barbarism ’ has saved South Africa for the Empire. 
The Boers have never forgotten that. The man who 
said that then they will tru.st now.” A comfortable 
smile lit up C.-B.’s face a.s he replied, “ I am very 
glad to hear it—very glad. I was much abused at 
the time for the phrase, but 1 never withdrew it, much 
as I was pressed to do so. It was a good phrase. 
It imputed no barbarism to oar troops, many of 
whom hated, the work they were engaged in, but it 
was the method of devastation I condemned. 1 am 
glad to hear that it has done good.” “ It is the best 
Imperial asset the war has left us in South Africa,” I 
replied. 

It was about eighteen months before the General 
Election I entered his room. “ Do you know. Sir 
Henry,” I said, “ that whenever the dissolution comes 
you will have a majority of more than a hundred over 
both Unionists and Home Rulers combined ? ” “ No,” 
said he, “ that I do not know. I do know that we 
shall have a majority. But such a majority as you 
speak of—no. It may be, but I think it improbable.” 

“ It is not improbable,” I retorted, “ it is certain. 
I have cyphered it all out on the figures supplied by 
the bye-elections. And I will send you a list of all 
the. seats you will win, if the General Election goes 
as the byes have gone. And the longer Mr. Balfour 
hoHs on, the larger your majority will be.” 

I did, and it was so. 

Prophecy may be the most gratuitous rorm of 
human folly; but when a jirophet has hit the bull’s-eye 
twice running, he may be excused for recalling how 
history has justified his forecast. 

I remember well another occasion when I submitted 
to him a proof of the extracts from his speeches which 
I had strung together as material for a pamphlet on the 
Liberal programme. When he returned them he said, 
with the naive modesty which was so great a charm of 
his, “ I am really very much obliged to you. I feel 
quite pleased with myself. Reading over those bits I 
was quite surprised to find I had made such good 
speeches.” It was at that interview I remember him 
emphatically repudiating the phrase that referred to 



C.-B. : In 

the French as our traditional enemy. You can say 
that,” he said ; “ I cannot. The French were your 
enemies, they never were ours. The French were 
always the allies of the Scots.” 

After he became Prime Minister I saw him for the 
first time in his room in the House of Commons 
about the voting of a definite sum every year for the 
purposes of international hospitality and peace propa¬ 
ganda. He was rather tired, but full of sympathy 
and encouragement. “ The idea is right—quite right,” 
he said. ” Yes. I agree with it entirely.” “ Do you 
authorise me to say so ? ” I replied. “ I do,” he said. 
** And I thank you very much for bringing the matter 
before me. You keep us up to our work ”—an 
injunction I have tried to obey. 

As I was leaving I said, " I do not want to be 
under any misapprehension about this Peace Budget 
of decimal point one per cent. You are quite sure 
you are ‘on’ it?” “Yes, 1 am,” said he, with a 
hearty handgrasp. 

When I saw him later in the year he said that he 
had brought it before the Cabinet, and that w'hile his 
colleagues all accepted the principle, they smiled at 
the formula. “We are doing something,” he said, 
“ in that direction. But you should get the Interpar¬ 
liamentary Union to pass a resolution in ijiat sense.” 
The Union passed the resolution, but the Peace 
Budget remains one of the pious legacies for his 
successor. 

I .saw C.-B. at the close of 1906, just before 1 
started round Europe on my Peace Mission. He was 
full of encouragement, assuring me that Grey was very 
keen on the question of armaments, and telling me to 
be sure to come to him on my return and report to him 
how I got on. This in due course I did. He was 
not very well, for his cold was troubling him and 
the medicine bottle was in evidence. But no one 
could have listened more eagerly, nor could anyone 
have thanked me more heartily for my report. 
“ Most interesting,” he said, “ and very encouraging.” 

1 saw him once more. I came over from the 
Hague to ascertain if 1 could the secret of the extra¬ 
ordinary face of Sir Edward Grey, who in the 
cour.se of less than six months appeared to have 
abandoned the direction of British policy at the 
Hague to those of his subordinates who, at home and 
abroad, had from the first flouted the notion of 
debating armaments at the Hague, and who had held 
up the Conference to ridicule and contempt. I found 
Sir Henry very imperfectly informed as to how things 
were going. He knew they were not going well, and 
he anxiously asked for information. I gave it him, 
full measure. When I ended he said with deep feel¬ 
ing . This is most deolorable. Can you explain 
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how it has come about?” “I think,” I replied,; 
“ that as soon as Grey found that nothing practical 
could be done about armaments he lost all interest in 
the Conference, and it was left to fall into the hands 
©f its enemies.” “ I cannot understand it,” said C-B. 

“ Where do you think the hitch is ? Can it be in the 
P'oreign Office ? ” “ It’s somewhere,” I replied 

gloomily, “ but where is more than I can say.” “ You 
are going to see Grey ? ” he said. * “ Deal faithfully 
with him, and if you find out anything let me know,” 
They were the last words he spoke to me. The last 
words I wrote to him were to send him the article on 
“ The Tchinovnik of the P oreign Office,” to read on 
his holiday in France. 

I jot down these reminiscences because they illus¬ 
trate better than any generalities the staunchness with 
which C.-B. clung to his principles, the slackness 
with which he ruled his Cabinet, and the kindness 
which he showed to his friends. 

And now he is gone, and the place which he filled 
so simply and so nobly will know him no more. ' 
After his return from France he was full of hope that 
he would soon be able to take up his work. When ! 
he dined at Madame NovikoflTs with the Russian ' 
Ambassador on January 23rd he ridiculed the idea^ 
of his going to the House of Lords. “I love my,; 
work,” he said, “ and I am not going to lay itip 
It was the last time he dined out. He mad 
appearance in the House of Commons, bi: 
s])eedi]y evident his days were numbered, 
clung to the hope that he would regain strengtll 
colleagues, Mr. Asquith in particular, did evei^ 
men could do to ease his burden. 

Dropsy set in as the result of heart weakness. ’ 
his courage was unabated, his faith undimmed. ’ 
went down into the valley of the shadow with ui 
tering steps, for to him there was no darkness, 1 
beyond the river of death a great light shone. As \ 
life ebbed slowly away, he rested in the sure and o^ 
Refuge, and almost with his latest breath he said ! 
was perfectly resigned to whatever God willed for hir 
and had faith in His tender mercies. 

Nor was he without other consolation, less sublimel 
perhaps, but even more tenderly comforting. For ini 
these last days the watchers round his bed heard the 
dying man speaking from time to time as of old to ^ 
the lifelong companion of all his joys and sorrows, i 
his beloved wife, graciously permitted to return from 
the other side to cheer and comfort with her visible - 
presence the husband who was so soon to rejoin her 
in the land of endless life. Tennyson had the same 
experience with his son Lionel. Such blessed mani¬ 
festations are not among the least of the tender mercies 
of God. 
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Character Sketch. 

THE REAL MR. ASQUITH. 


S OMEBODY once wrote a book about the eight 
Lord Roseberys. I propose to write an article 
about the two Mr. Asquiths. For there are 
two Mr. Asquiths. There is Mr. Asquith as he 
seems, and there is Mr. Asquith as he is. Of Mr. 
Asquith as he seems there is no need to say much 
more than merely to call attention to the fact that he 
is believed by most i)eople to be the only Mr. Asquith. 
THE PSEUDO-ASQUITH. 

This is a Mr. Asquith who is cold as crystal and 
as clever as the devil, of imagination so far from being 
all compact that it appears to have been left out of his 
composition. A man who.se intellect is of tempered 
steel, but whose heart is made of the same material. 
A man without a generous illusion, harsh, hard, rude, 
unsympathetic. One whom all respect, many fear, 
and no one loves. A man who repels rather than 
attracts, without magnetism, incapable of a generous 
weakness, reserved, forbidding, ruthless, ambitious. 

This is the Mr. Asquith who as Home Secretary 
was merciless to the imprisoned dynanntards, and was 
ruthless even to slaying in dealing with the strikers of 
Featherstone. Everything that C.-B. was, this other 
Mr. Asquith is not. C.-B. was the friend of the Boers, 
Mr. Asquith was the friend of Lord Milner. C.-B. 
was as zealous for Home Rule as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Asquith was a henchman of Lord Rosebery’s—a 
vice-president of the Liberal League in whose pledges 
against carrying Home Rule this parliament the 
Unioni.sts place their trust. And to all these things 
add this above all—that although he has married 
one of the cleverest political women in London, he is 
still as he has been from his schoolboy days—an 
enemy of the recognition of the right of woman 
to be recognised as a citizen excepting by the 
payment of taxes and obedience to a law in which 
she is never to be allowed a voice in the making. 

That is one Mr. Asquith. I have purposely 
exaggerated the harsh contour of the portrait, but in 
its broad outline the features are not much caricatured. 
Even his eulogists admit that “ he does not appear 
to have that magnetic personality, that power of 
striking the popular imagination possessed in an emi¬ 
nent degree by Mr. Gladstone, etc. . . . There seems 
to rest in his nature a repressive jxjwcr that paralyses 
the expression of his passion.” .\s for his enemies, 
who has not heard the cry that the blood of the 
miners is on his hands ? Mr. Healy’s passionate out¬ 
burst at the close of the debate on Mr. Redmond’s 
Home Rule resolution illustrates the rancour with 
which Mr. Asquith is regarded by the Irish Nationalists. 

ONLY EXISTING ON THE ASTRAL PLANE. 

Of this Mr. Asquith I have said enough to show 
that he exists, though only on the astral plane, as a for¬ 


bidding and formidable Thought Form, the coming 
King Stork of the Liberal Party. I now turn to the 
much pleasanter task of revealing the other Mr. 
Asquith,' of whose existence millions have no suspi- - 
cion, but who nevertheless and 'notwithstanding I : 
shall prove to be the real Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister , 
of England. 

HOW THE MYTH AROSE. 

“ But why,” it will be asked, “ should it be left to 
you, at this late hour of the day, to discover the real , 
Mr. Asquith ? ” I reply, it is all the fault of that ex-^:‘, 
cessively modest Cuthbertson. It has long puzzled me 
how a man naturally so different from the popular ^ 
estimate of his character as Mr. Asquith could have' 
effectively disguised himself these long years. It was 
only the other day I discovered that it was all due to ; 
the influence of this man Cuthbertson, a master in the, 
City of London School, who, when Mr. Asquith was at 
the most impressionable period of his life, appears to 
have impressed his own character upon his ingenuous ^ 
pupil. Mr. A.squith, speaking of the masters who ^ 
had influenced him, after mentioning one of 
had little to say, proceeded;— 

From him I went to Cuthbertson, the most modes! 
most unpretending of mankind, who, as it often seemei 
took as much trouble to hide as most men to display 
and graces of a singularly rare character. 

The whole Empire bears that unassuming d 
a grudge; for his evil deeds live after him, in the 
suggestion which he impressed indelibly uponi 
mind of his pupil. For Mr. Asquith has always tl 
as much trouble to hide, as other men to display, I 
gifts and graces of a character which only needs to^ 
really known to be warmly loved. 

If only some other master at the City of Lond^ 
School had counterworked the spell of this Cuthber 
son by writing up before young Asquith’s eyes, “ ] 
not your good be evil spoken of,” much missunderstandl 
ing in these latter days might have been avertedJ 
and this article of discovery would not have been' 
needed. 

A REMINISCENCE OE CHAMBERLAIN. 

I remember more than twenty years ago reproach- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain for confining his revelation of | 
the Nonconformist-humanitarian-idealistic Mr. Cham- ’ 
berlain to provincial platforms while posing in the. 
House of Commons as the calculating wire-puller and 
Master of the Caucus. “ Do you want me,” Mr. ■ 
Chamberlain asked scornfully, “ to wear my heart" 
upon my sleeve for daws to peck at?” “No,” I 
replied, “ but you need not be so careful to keep 
your heart in your pocket that people begin to doubt 
whether you have got a heart at all.” It was in 1885 



intfe interchange of civilities took place — so 
... gO'that most of us have altogether forgotten Aat 
^^' wi|^pulling caucus-monger, cynic and Radical 
^mliedain ever existed. In time the heartless Mr. 
plsquith;. will become equally mythical. 

* /Mr. Chamberlain has always had a warm heart for 
kinsfolk by blood, a calculating head for the 
ablic, and an implacable hatred for his enemies, 
is a creature of impulse and of imagination, 
lidways acting upon calculations of what he desires to 
J^ppen rather than upon accurate information or 
peasoned argument. But in the first two Parliaments 
i which he sat Mr. Chamberlain was believed to be 
ard and cynical—anything but a magnetic man. I 
Remember once summing up a long discussion as to 
real Mr. Chamberlain in two sentences. I said 
him, “ So I see in thee the Radical Lord Beacons- 
And he replied, ‘Nay, I am the Radical 
apostle Paul.” There is as much difference between 
Hie two Mr. Asquiths as there was between Disraeli 
Ipd St. Paul. 

THE A.SQUrj'H ANCESTRY. 

Herbert Henry Asquith was born of Puritan stock 
Ipl the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

He had stiff knees, the Puritan, 

That were not made for bending, 

The homespun dignity of man 
He thought was worth defending. 

Yorkshire men are blunt of speech though warm of 
jart. If in addition to their sterling virtues they 
ere to kiss the Blarney Stone, they would possess an 
Itogether unfair advantage over their fellow-men. 
Jut these things are on the surface. The Yorkshire 
yke, like the Puritan, has the defects of his qualities, 
ibd it is impossible to combine the fighting qualities 
of the Ironside with the gallantries and graces of the 
fCkValier. That the Asquiths were of the right sort is 
jiroved by the fad that an Asquith, H. H.’s ancestor 
a direct line, was a trusted leader in an attempted 
j^ibellion in 1664. England had then had four years 
/the glorious and blessed Restoration. In Asquith’s 
nnd and those of his fellow-conspirators, they had 
1 enough of it. So they entered into what was known 
Farnley Wood Plot to raise the country, to send 
Stuarts packing, and to restore the Common- 
i^lth. The plot failed, Charles II. did not die for 
enty years, and the Stuarts did not finally disappear 
1688. But against such dominion of the Evil One 
i the Stuart Restoration it was better to have plotted 
/ failed than never to have plotted at all. It is 
to have a strain of the rebel in the blood, for 
ellion has been the cradle of all our liberties, and 
f one who is not in heart “ contingently ” a rebel can 
' govern with sympathy and justice peoples who 
: struggling, and rightly struggling, to be free. 

H. H. AT .SCHOOL. 


his early youth we gain .stray glimpses. When 
F Jiears old he carried a flag in a Sunday school 
don which walked through the streets of 


Morley, singing patriotic songs to commemolftte ^ 
close of the Crimean War—a curiously early initia> • 
tion into international politics, the four-year-old thuif 
taking an active part in a festival of peace. His father 
died when he was eight. After a couple of years at a 
Moravian boarding school—which, perhaps, helped to 
give a graver tinge to the boy’s character—^he came 
up to the City of London School. It is said ,, he 
would rather spend an hour in reading the Timts^ aj§ 
convenient bookstall than spend his time in fod&ali, 
or cricket. But he also was a devoted admirer of 
Dickens, and developed so early the oratorical gift 
that Dr. Abbott could not correct the exercises of bis 
scholars when “ Asquith was up.” He was in his 
t#ens an earnest Liberal, and even then—the young 
misogynist—obsessed by an antipathy to woman’s 
suffrage, a cause which in the later sixties could 
hardly be said to have come within the pale even of 
speculative schoolboy politics. He delighted his 
masters by his painstaking study, and when he 
became Captain of the School he was an invaluable 
assistant to Dr. Abbott in keeping up the tone of the 
school.* Even at that early age he never got tangled 
in his sentences, he saw the end from the begin¬ 
ning, and made his meaning clear to all who beard 
him. 

THE SCHOOL OF LONDON STREETS. 

Here is a vivid little glimpse of the schoolboy 
Asquith as the man remembers him :— 

Tor my part, when 1 look back upon my old school life 1 
think not only, and perhaps not so much, of the hours which I 
spent in the class-room, or in preparing the lessons at night; 

*The following list of Mr. Asquith’s school and college 
achievements, as preserved in the records of the school, may be 
of interest:— 

January, 1864.—Kntered the City of London School in the 

2nd Class. 

July, 1864. 

Divinity Prize ; " RiisselPs Palestine.” 

Latin Prize : Works of Washington Irving. 

July, 1865.—Latin Class. 

General Proficiency Prize : “ Grimm’s Household Stories.” 

July, 1866.—Sth Class. 

Classical Progress Prize : “ Prescott’s Conquest of 

Mexico.” 

July, 1867.—5tli Class. 

Second Sir William Titr Scholarship. 

First Classical Prize: “Poctae Sccnici Graeci.” 

July, 1869.—6th Form. Captain of the School. 

Declaimed the Praise of John Carpenter (the Founder) in 
Greek. 

Philip’s I..atjn Verse Prize; “ Mommsen’s History of 
Rome.” 

6th Form. English Prize: “Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works.” 

John Carpenter Club English History Prize; “ Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible.” 

1870.— Captain of the School, 

Declaimed the Praise of John Carpenter in English. 

Dr. Conquest’s Gold Medal for General Proficiency and 
Good Conduct. 

Sir James Shaw’s Classical Medal. 

Mowlem Prize for English. 

Scholarship Balliol College, Oxford, 75. 

Grocers’ Scholarship of the School. 

The prize-books were of the pupil’s own choosing. 



1 tliilllfc rather of the daily walk through the crowded, noisy, 
jostling streets; I think of the river, with its barges and its 
steamers, and its manifold active life; I think of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey and of the National Gallery ; 

1 think even sometimes of the Houses of Parliament, where I 
remember we used occasionally to watch with a sense of awe¬ 
struck solemnity the members disappearing into the inner recesses 
which we were not allowed to cross. 

The winning of the Balliol Scholarship was to him, 
as late as 1906, the happiest, the most stimulating, 
and the most satisfactory moment of his life.” It was 
“ a pure, an unalloyed, and an unmitigated satisfac¬ 
tion.” That is perhaps more than can be said of his 
accession to the Premiership. 

ASQUITH AND JOWETT. 

At Oxford he fell under the influence of Jowett. 
Those who know the real Mr. Asquith declare that in 
the following description of the Master of Balliol the 
Prime Minister unconsciously described his own 
character :— 

He had none of the vulgar marks of a successful leader, 
either of thought or of action . . . But to us who knew him and 
saw him in daily life the secret of his power is no mystery. . . . 
We cannot hope to see again a character such as his—a union 
of worldly sagacity with the most transparent simplicity of 
nature, ambition keen and unsleeping, but entirely detached 
from self, and wholly absorbed in the fortunes of a great institu¬ 
tion and its members, a generosity upon which no call could be 
too heavy, and a delicate kindness which made ihe man himself, 
always busy in great and exciting studies, always ready to give 
the best hours either of the day or night to help and advise 
the humblest of those who appealed to him for aid. 

HIS FELLOW-STUDENTS AT BALLIOL. 

At Balliol he had as fellow-students Bishop Gore, 
Lord Milner, Arnold Toynbee, Lord Elgin, Sir 
Alexander Acland Hood, and many another man 
destined to play a part in English history. At 
Oxford he left behind him the memory of a genial 
companion, more devoted to whist and chess than to 
boating, fond of smoking and of afternoon teas, the 
centre of “ the merry clique,” a great reader, a 
thorough Liberal, and a most effective debater. 
At the Union, as afterwards in the House of Commons, 
he distinguished himself byhis imperturbable courage, 
his alert apprehension of the debating point, his lucid 
exposition, and his somewhat unconciliatory manner. 
“ He did not conciliate,” wTites the President of 
Magdalen, Dr. Warren; “ perhaps he seemed some¬ 
times to make too little effort to conciliate oppo¬ 
nents. Critics said that his manner w^as dry and 
standoffish and slightly contemptuous,”—wherein we 
may trace the sinister influence of Cuthbertson. But 
if he was no MacSycophant he compelled respect. 

Asquith will get on,” said Jowett in his squeaky 
falsetto voice, “ he is so direct.” 

HIS SPEECHES AT THE UNION. 

The child is father of the man. The political con¬ 
victions of the statesman are sometimes foreshadowed 
in the dissertations of the undergraduate. I hope 
thal this is not so, for the first resolution which he 
moved in the Union was, That in the reorganisation 


of the English army the principle of con 
ought to be introduced” It may, however,kll<! 
in mitigation of judgment, that this was tiol his i 
resolution; he had to move it in the place of 
absent leader, and, moreover, the moment 
one when the smashing up of the French Eni] 
by the German armies had predisposed the Bril 
public to contemplate conscription with some dc 
of favour. 

From the list of speeches made in the Unior 
appears that Mr. Asquith made his maiden spei( 
on a resolution demanding the ejection of the Bisto 
from the House of Lords. If the Licensing Bill < 
reaches that august assembly Mr. Asquith will proba 
rejoice that the lawnsleeves are still in their pla< 
He also spoke in favour of Disestablishment. 
1872 he appeared as a I.ittle Englander of then 
atrocious brand, for in November that year he can 
by a majority of two a resolution affirming that “ 
disintegration of the Empire is the true solution of 
Colonial difficulty !” In those days Mr. Asquith 
not become an Imperialist. Even in i874heopp 
Mr. Parkin's famous motion in favour of a ck 
union brought about by “ such an Imperial Federal 
as will secure the representation of the more imi 
tant colonies in the Imperial Councils.” Milner 
Hyndman—the two Socialists—were on the a 
side. On another occasion he spoke in suppprtol 
motion, “ that this House neither believes in 
desires the Conservative reaction,” a sentiment 
which, unlike his earlier heresies about the Color 
Mr. Asquith would probably subscribe to-day ir 
fervently than ever, 

AT OXFORD. 

The picture which the President of Magdalen g 
of him in his Oxford days—to which he adds a 
of him when as one of a reading party he first vis 
the ancient Kingdom of Fife, which he was here 
to represent in Parliament—is that of a youth a 
alert, direct, confident of his powers, capable of at 
ing and forming strong attachments, but to the 
sider not exactly hail fellow well met.” He playc 
quoits, but was remembered in boats only as a 
senger. He never played at cricket, football, five 
racquets. He was no physical athlete, but he 
more human than John Morley, who has never kn 
any physical recreation but walking. He quaffed 
cider cup, loved his pipe, was fond of bathing, an 
least once surprised his companions by appearing 
the outside of a horse. He was a good c 
panion, full of talk about everything from Git 
to Swinburne. 

After Mr. Asquith left Oxford he devoted hir 
to the law. He was called to the Bar in 1876, 
when still an almost briefless barrister, he marriec 
first wife at the age of twenty-five. The real 
Asquith did that. It w'as a triumph of the heart 
the head of which the imaginary Mr. Asquith c 
never have been guilty. This early marriage, like 
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successful pursuit and capture of Miss Margot 
^.lant, Ws second wife, are outstanding facts utterly 
COnci^iErole with the popular misconception of bis 
cter. He is a man capable of ardent affection, 
^romantic devotion to the woman he loves, an 
ptionate father, and a devoted liusband. 

(|© TRIUMPH BEFORE THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 

Recess came but slowly, as is not unusual with 
iing barristers. 

Sir George 
wis got his eye 
Dn him, and 
gnised . him 
a coming man. 

he became 
iior ^ to Sir 
ies Russell, 
his fortune 
made. Of 
career at the 
only one in- 
lent stands out 
the popular 
mory. I never 
,11 forget the 
y when As- 
[th had his 
lance. We 
re in the Court 
lere the l^*ar- 
11 Commission 
s sitting. Sir 
larles Ru^ell 
d tired himself 
,cross-examin- 
Mr. Soames, 

5 lawyer, 
d he handed 
er ,Mr. Mac- 
hald, the man- 
;er, to his 
nior. When 
Asquith 
up to 
>^-examine he 
IS compara- 
ely unknown. 

‘ len he sat 
wn he was 
jivcrsally re- 
gnised as one 
the most bril- 
ht cross - examiners of his generation. Poor 
lonald, a pompous, self-complacent old Scotch- 
i; puffed up with a fatal confidence as to the 
inticity of the Pigott forgeries, stumbled and 
.^red at the veiy first question. The matador 
Ti^n>orseless. He goaded the bull to fury, and 
|>lunged his long glittering sword up to 
hilt between his shoulders. J'faith, it was 


a dexterous piece of work, and Asquith became 
the hero of the hour. * But he looked so infernally 
cool and clever as he dealt the coup de gr&ce to his 
predestined victim that a certain reaction born of 
sympathy with poor Macdonald and the luckless 
Times was perceptible. Possibly this may have con¬ 
tributed to form the popular impression that Asquith 
was hard as flint and cold as steel. It was necessary 

to smite and spare 
not ; but w^hen we 
first make the 
acquaintance of 
a man as the 
instrument of the 
Lord's vengeance 
it is difficult after¬ 
wards to realise 
that his heart is 
as human as that 
of his victim. 

HIS DEFENCE OF 
JOHN BURNS. 

There was one 
other occasion in 
which he did 
good service at 
the Bar. He de¬ 
fended Cunning- 
hame Graham 
and John Burns 
at the Old Bailey 
for their gallant 
attempt to vindi¬ 
cate the right of 
popular meeting 
in "J'rafa 1 gar 
Square. It is an 
interesting re- 
m i n i s c e n ce. 
John Burns in 
the dock, de¬ 
fended by As- 
(juith at the bar, 
and defended in 
vain. For John 
Burns was 
packed off to 
prison. How 
little he dreamed 
in 1887, as 
Black Maria was 
carrying him off to Coldbath-in-the-Fields, that in 

twenty years time he would be President of the Local 
Government Board and his talented young counsel 
Prime Minister of the King ! ' 

So much for Mr. Asquith as student and as bar¬ 
rister. We now turn to Mr. Asquith's political 
career. 





















HOME RULE M.P. 

Mr. Asquith entered Parliament in 1886. The 
raison d'itre of his candidature was Home Rule. He 
went down to East Fife to defend the Gladstonian 
cause “ as a member of the advanced section of the 
Liberal Party.” That Mr. Asquith was a Radical 
and a Home Ruler from the start has been forgotten 
by so many Radicals and Home Rulers that it is 
worth while; insisting upon the fact. He was certified 
as sound in the faith by Mr. Gladstone, and elected 
over his Liberal Unionist opponent in order to vote 
for Home Rule to Ireland. That was the mandate he 
asked for, that was the mandate he received. He 
began his Parliamentary career by attacking the 
Unionist method of governing Ireland as a hybrid 
system of political imposture. He followed this up 
by defending the expulsion of the Liberal Unionist 
members from the Eighty Club. “ The choice lay,” 
he wrote, “ between the loss of valuable members and 
the complete paralysis of the Club.” These words 
should be registered. The formula will bo applicable 
to the loss of members in the future of something 
more important than a club. “ As we had to choose, 
I do not see how, having regard to the views of the 
majority and the objects of the Club, we could have 
done otherwise than we did.” 

EARLY DAYS IN PARLIAMHNT. 

Hfs first great success as a platform speaker was 
gained when, in 1887, at the Liberal caucus at 
Nottingham, he moved the resolution demanding an 
early settlement of the Irish question on the prin¬ 
ciples set forth by Mr. (iladstone and under his 
direction. He adjured his hearers, “ lesser men 
of a later day, to obey Mr. Gladstone’s summons to 
follow where he led.” He had earlier in the year 
made a slashing Home Rule speech in the House in 
support of Mr. Morley’s amendment. Tw^o years later, 
in a speech on Home Rule and the Reform of the 
House of Lords, he proclaimed the policy of Home 
Rule all round, to which Mr. Gladstone subsequently 
gave his adhesion at St. Austell. He had previously 
spoken energetically in favour of the payment of 
members. The money needed to pay M.P.’s, he said, 
could be found by arranging official salaries upon a 
more moderate and reasonable scale, by reducing 
ornamental sinecures, and by curtailing the gros.sly 
unreasonable pension and superannuation system. It 
will be interesting to see if Mr. Asquith as Prime 
Minister will find this so easy a task as it seemed 
when he was speaking from the Opposition Benches 
in 1889. 

RE-ELECTED IN 1892. 

In 1892 he was re-elected for East Fife. His 
election address has a genuine Radical ring. He was 
still a convinced Home Ruler :— 

The supposed difficulties in the way of reconciling local auto¬ 
nomy with imperial supremacy are academic cobwebs which do 
not trouble practical men, and which will yield to good sense 
and irood faith. 


On the question of social reform he was 
outspoken :— 

New wants, of which the people have long b^n half i 
scions, but which are now for the first time finding articuk 
expression, have to be fa.;ed and dealt with. I am one of t 
who believe that the collective action of the cotntnunity 
and ought to be employed positively as well as negatively, J 
raise as well as to Uwel, to equalise opportunities no less ^ 
to curtail privileges, to make the freedom of the individual: ' 
reality and not a pretence. 

HOMF. SECRETARV. 

The electors responded once more to his appt^ 
and Mr. Asquith, returned a second time to ParSi 
ment, was selected lo move the amendment to ^ 
Address on which the Unionist administration sni 
turned out. When Mr. Gladstone came in ^ 
appointed Mr. Asquith Home Secretary, and 
Spectator ruefully declared that he was selecliS 
because he was “ the chief mover in the agitation k 
H ome Rule all round, and as the leader of ^ 
advanced Liberals.” 

Up till now Mr. Asquith’s Radicalism was unk 
peached. As a Home Ruler he was second only 1 
Mr. Morley in his zeal for the cause. This was 
real Mr. Asquith. How was it, then, that after ^ 
accession to office the real Mr. Asquith began to t 
obscured? 

THE APPARENT ECLIPSE OF THE REAL ASQUITH*': 

It is not difficult to answer this question. He (W 
served in the House the downthumpness and directna 
of speech and unconciliatory attitude towards op 
nents already noted as his characteristics at Oxfoti 
Three questions came up during his tenure of offil 
which tempted him to indulge in this uncomproiiai 
ing vein. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The London Radicals asked him to Tester: 
Trafalgar Square to the people as their meetiT 
ground. He bad defended Graham and Bui^ 
at the Old Bailey for asserting this right. fi 
refrlied that the state of things that grew up in i8^ 
con.stitutcd an intolerable public nuisance, and ‘^il 
long as 1 am responsible for the peace 
good order of the metropolis it shall not t 
permitted to recur.” Only on Saturdays, Sundaj^ 
and Bank Holidays, and only then after fittii 
notice had been given to the police, might meedl); 
be held in the Stpiare. The compromise might notl 
the best possible, but it was a compromise. Asqui^ 
fault at Oxford, said a young Balliol don, “ was 
he would never do a thing at all better than wod 
just suffice : he had no uncalculating idealism.” 

THE DYNAMITARDS. 

The second question was the release of the dySO 
mitards. I'hey were regarded by the Iri^ 
political prisoners, and Mr. Redmond asked f 
their liberation. Mr. Asquith refused, and h 
only refused, but declared with uncompromisu 
severity that dynamitards were outside the pale 
mercy. They “ are persons who deserveand will recei* 
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^ration or indulgence from any British 
Brtifent.” 

\ FEATHERSTONE. 

third and most abiding cause of the dis- 
ance of the real Mr. Asquith was the action 
he took with regard to the strike riots 
iPeatherstone Colliery. The facts are now 
‘Wt forgotten. The idea prevails in some 
ters that Mr. Asquith called out the troops, and 
them to shOot down the men on strike. 
It really happened was this. There was a strike 
leatherstone Pit. The strikers, instead of con- 
Ihg themselves with refusing to work, attacked the 
Sjefstroyed property, and attempted to burn down the 
‘cry buildings. The local authorities telegraphed 
Horne Office that they could not answer for 
and order unless they were allowed to call out 
^oops. If Keir Hardie had been at the Home 
s he could not have refused his assent. The troops 
I called out. 'I'hey were a small company, and 
stood on the defensive. A savage mob pelted 
with stones and refused to disperse. The Riot 
!:was read, full and fair warning was given, and 
RSt a volley was fired. Two men who had no 
; in the disturbance were killed, and the riot was 
ill ehd. Mr. Asquith ordered a searching enquiry 
■: all the circdrostances. The Commission unani- 
isly decided that no blame attached to the local 
arities or to the troops. A*fort'wri Mr. Asquith 
not be blamed. 1 do not believe that any 
man, be he Socialist or Anarchist, who 
aines the facts for himself, can say anything else 
i'that Mr. Asquith not only acted as he ought to 
e, done, hut that no one in his position could 
sibly have^acted otherwise without failing in the 
::duty he owed to society. 

A GREAT HOME SECRETArY. 

^ese incidents, however, somewhat caused the 
.in Mr. Asquith to be evil spoken of. They 
id, however, have been speedily forgotten in the 
Qisiasm aroused by his administration of the Home 
Ce, He was the first great Home Secretary of 
times. He made the Secretary of State the 
Be of the sweated workman. By legislation 
nrining the Factory Acts and by administration he 
lusted every available resource for improving 
.conditions of labour. He appointed women 
bjiy inspectors—notwithstanding his prejudice 
alt women who leave the sphere of the home. He 
iuced an Employers’ liability Bill which was 
ked by the Lords ; he improved the prisons, and, 
liort, revealed himself as a beneficent reformer. 

who saw him at work—like Mr. Massingham, 
jtM^ce—^were almost ecstatic in their admiration 
l^votion. 

Is impossible in this brief sketch to attempt 
; approaching to an exhaustive account of Mr. 
Ps political career. Mr. Alderson, however, 

mifittpH “Mr Aaniiifh ” /niiK1ii:Vi«>rt hv 


Methuen, 7 s. 6d, net), has compiled all Ithe mater 
necessary for following the political evolution of oui 
new Prime Minister. 

THE PRESCIENCE OF LORD TWEEDMOUTH. 

As Home Secretary in the Gladstone-Rosebery 
Administration of 1892 he admittedly enjoyed the . 
affectionate confidence of his chief, Mr. Gladstone, 
and was so much appreciated by his colleagues t]|at 
on Mr. Gladstone’s retirement at least one of them, 
the present Lord Tweedmouth, was strongly in favour 
of making him Prime Minister instead of Lord Rose* 
bery. 1 well remember my amazement when, oji 
my return from Chicago, Lord Tweedmouth told me 
that in his opinion Mr. Asquith would have been a 
better leader than either Lord Rosebery or Sir 
William Harcourt. When we consider that at that 
lime Mr. Asquith had only been a Minister for two 
years, it is difficult to imagine a more remarkable 
evidence of the impression which he made upon those 
who worked with him in the Ministry. Personal 
ambitions, of course, stood in his way, nor did Mr. 
Asquith at that time ever dream of the promotion 
which Lord Tweedmouth even then regarded as his 
due. I have sometimes amused myself by speculat¬ 
ing as to what would have been the result if, instead 
of Ijord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith had been selected as 
successor to Mr. Gladstone. 

HIS LOYALTY TO HIS CHIEFS. 

Of one thing we may be sure—that if the Cabinet 
had held together and agreed to accept the leadership 
of Mr. Asquith, the later years of that Cabinet would 
not have been marred by the bitter personal feud 
which raged between the then Prime Minister and the 
leader of the House of Commons. Lord Rosebery 
suffered a martyrdom owing to the relations which 
existed between himself and Sir William Harcourt, 
but he had neither the strength nor the audacity 
requisite to end his miseries by dismissing Sir William. 
He never got beyond writing out his own resignation 
and then putting it into his pocket again when the 
urgent and serious representations of Mr. Asquith 
induced him to reconsider what would have been an 
act of. Ministerial felo de se. As Mr. Asquith had 
served Mr. Gladstone loyally, so he was not less faith¬ 
ful to Lord Rosebery, although frequently the exercise 
of this fidelity led him to withstand his chief to the 
face, and repeatedly to overbear by sheer cogency of 
earnest argument the fitful and capricious moods of 
his brilliant but uncertain chief. 

As an administrator Mr. Asquith was admittedly 
the most successful Ho.Tie Secretary of our time. 
Himself supremely loyal to his chief, he succeeded in 
inspiring equal loyalty on the part of those who 
served him. His advent was the signal for a revolu¬ 
tion in the whole spirit of the Home Office adminis¬ 
tration. His quiet, resistant, but resolute personality 
infused a new enthusiasm into the rai^s of the 



>• .. THE PATENT OF LEADERSHIP. 

It was, as I remarked at the time, something almost 
■^akin to the phenomenon of a religious revival, in 
which the amelioration of the condition of the 
.. working population took the place of the salvation of 
the soul, A writer in the current number of the 
Church Quarterly Review^ endeavouring to account 
for the success of the Wesleyan revival, finds an ex¬ 
planation in the phenomena of hypnotism. Wesley's 
power lay neither in his eloquence, his practical 
' ability, nor any other quality, save the faculty 
which is the one common and distinguishing property 
of all great men of action—the faculty of con¬ 
trolling the wills of those with whom they come into 
contact. This power, says the reviewer, mysterious 
in its origin, is unmistakable in its operation. It is 
the patent of the true nobility of leadership. It is 
important to insist upon this point, because it gives 
the lie to the popular fallacy that Mr. Asquith is not 
a born leader of men. Nothing is more common 
than to hear it said of him that he is not a magnetio 
man. Tliat may be true to a certain extent as 
regards those who are only brought into temporary 
contact with him. Nothing can be further from the 
truth in the case of those who are brought into close 
personal relation with him. At the Home Office in 
1896, and again at the Treasury in the present 
Administration, Mr. Asquith has shown that he pos¬ 
sesses in no ordinary degree the faculty of kindling 
the loyalty and dominating the wills of those who 
have served under him. It remains to be seen 
whether the same faculty will stand him in equally 
#>od stead when brought to bear upon a Cabinet 
which he has in large part inherited from his pre¬ 
decessor. 

HIS RECORD AT THE HOME OFFICE. 


His career as Home Secretary was distinguished by 
three things. Firstly, his firm administration of 
Justice; secondly, his intelligent but compassionate 
administration and amendment of our factory and 
industrial legislation; and thirdly, his heroic attempt 
to disestablish and disendow the Church in Wales. 
Mr. Asquith, it must never be forgotten, is a 
Xiberationist. The Liberation Society has of late 
Somewhat receded into the background, but when it 
was more powerful than it is to-day, it found in Mr. 
Asquith one of its most vigorous champions. If 
nothing is done to disestablish the Church in Wales 
in this Parliament, no one will attribute that failure to 
any lack of zeal for the cause of disestablishment 
on the part of either the Prime Minister or his Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


IN OPPOSITION. 

When Lord Rosebery resigned, and Mr. Asquith, 
with the rest of his colleagues, took his seat on the 
front Opposition Bench, he went back to the Bar for 
the necessary but prosaic object of earning his living. 

■ It is difficult to combine a large practice at the Bar with 
active attendance in the House of Commons; but, 


Mr. Asquith, thanks to his robust physique, hisy 
great power of work, and his almost uncanny quick¬ 
ness of appreciation of questions under-discussion;:, 
either in the I^aw Courts or in the Legislature, wasil 
one of the two ex-Minhters who improved rather 
than impaired their position. Lord Rosebery resigned, 
and shortly afterwards hfs example was followed 
by Sir W. Harcourt and Air. Modey. Sir Edward 
Grey, who had not the e.-cuses of Mr. Asquith 
for slackness in the discharys of his Parliamentary 
duties, almost disai)i)eared frou public life. Hence, 
when the Liberal Party met to choose its leader, there 
were only two possible candidates, Sir Henry Camp-' 
bell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith The Party rallied 
round the older matand Sir Heir-y became leader of' 
the Opposition, withia title to the next Premiership. 
Mr. Asquith showetl no trace of iisappointment or ‘ 
resentment, but servt^ his new leader as loyally as he i 
had served all his pcdecessors, 

DURIlcVl HE BOER WAK 

It was not until hd Boer War that Mr. Asquith 
strained the confideicawith which he had up to this : 
point been regarded b the whole of the Party. As 
it is the only fly in tb >intment of the apothecary, it 
may be worth while ti race its origin. * 

If the Liberal Par/ had done its duty and had 
fearlessly probed the emeson Conspiijacy to the' ■ 
bottom, the confidenctc • the Boers in the integrity of 
the British Governmer irould have been established ' 
and the war would I re been averted. To Mr. 
Asquith’s credit may b, jut the fact that he publicly ■; 
condenmed the action the Committee iqpefusing ' 
to insist upon the i^uction of the suppressed 
telegrams. 

J. he second contrib^ry cause to Mr* Asquith's 
mistake was the persol devotion with which he 
regarded Lord Milner. The third was his belief that 
when once your countryjes to war, whether the war‘ 
is right or wrong, just onjust, you must back it to 
the last. 

TH5PLIT. 


Affairs came to a heawhen Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was invited the famous banquet at the 
Holborn Restaurant, at wh he made the momentous 
speech condemning the jethods of barbarism ” in 
South Africa, which pro! the turning-point in the 
fortunes of the Party. I Asquith was not invited 
to that meeting, nor wemy of his colleagues who 
sympathised with the warHe begged Sir Henry to 
remain on the fence, and abstain from identifying 
himself either with the -Boer or the anti-Boer 
section of the Party. Henry listened to his 
lieutenant’s appeal with! courtesy and respect 
which he always showed Mr. Asquith, but ffie 
shrewd political instinct i the warm heart of the 
older man were proof agaifilr. Asquith’s arguments. 
He went to the dinner, ani^t dinner pronounced 
his famous ^rase conAg the “methods of 
.barbarism,” which .prec^ the breach with 
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jord Rosebery, but secured South Africa for the 

result, however, which is now obvious to all 
nen, was at that time hidden behind the veil of the 
iitiire. The immediate consequence of the speech 
iras the formation of the I^enal l-^ague, under Lord 
Rosebery’s leadership, ^r. Asquith, Sir Edward 

and Mr. Haldane befcame vice-presidents of the 
lSLc while Sir Heni Campbell-Bannerman was 
^^th what was regarded as the pro-Boer minority 
to a of coUraUve topo.™ce In ^ 

condition he remaine/until the time of the General 
Election, when a change came oer the spirit of the 

scene. 

,'REPARAT10^. 

Probably no oni- of all thCB^ who followed the 
leadership of Lord Milner r^otnises more frankly 
than Mr. Asquith the extent of tfe disaster in which 
that brilliant but perverse Pro-Cbnsul involved the 
Empire. If he has not publclyjmade confession in 
a white sheet, he has done beterj Words are cheap 
and easy of utterance; acts ae ifore eloquent. Mr. 
Asquith has brought forth fnitameet for rei^ntance 
It is an oiien secret that nomdm the Ministry, not 
even the Lord Chancellor hiniff, was more resolute 
in carrying out the policy fa < idmg the mischief of 
the war by re-establishing s./-government in the 
Transvaal and the Orangi fee State than Mr. 
Asquith. The great instniAit which gave the 
conquered territories back totl local population was 
very largely Mr. Asquith’s worl The memory of Aat 
fact mav well silence any fu ir criticisms of Mr. 
Asquith* defection during thej ir. 

HIS DEVOriO> C.-B. 

Another thing which muu 'C borne in mind is 
Aat. although Mr. Asquith frj it his duty to follow 
Lord Rosebery to Chesterfie ' le never allowed his 
adhesion to the Liberal Leap, break off his friend¬ 
ship with Sir Henry Campbi-Bannerman. The rela- 
tions between the two men iiained as they had ever 
been This, indeed, is the singest possible testimony 
to the estimate which Sir U/y formed of the sterling 
character and sincere convians of his colleague. 

There is even more th that. Sir Henry knew 
Mr Asquith not merely as colleague, but as a man, 
and when, shortly after thormation of the Liberal 
League, Sir Henry was c-Tonted by the greatest 
sorrow which ever darkel hi.s life, Mr. Asquith, 
more than any other ma realised and shared the 
intensity of his grief. 

C.-B.’s KIRS:OI,LEAOUE. 

When Sir Henry forn his Administration, the 
first man to whom be offt, office was Mr. Asquith, 
and it was Mr. Asquith’rompt acceptance of the 

■ post of Chancellor of thekcbequer which paralysed 

■ M abortive ca.>al which lad’ attempted to organise 
*■ on . behalf -of the Libebeaguers. Nor did Mr. 

^Asquidi dp anything bili^s j he became, as Sir 
. .genry a^ward* said,^^ost loyal colleague a 


\jr xvjavxiivvo. ^ 

Minister ever had/’ and their personal relations v^lre 
characterised down to the very last by the most, 
affectionate intimacy. If anything could have recoi> 
ciled Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to the resigna* 
tion of his high post, it was the knowledge that he 
was to be succeeded by Mr. Asquith. 

A FREE TRADE CHAMPION. 

Even the most cursory survey of Mr. Asquith’s 
services to the party must include some reference, how¬ 
ever brief, to the splendid service he rendered in com¬ 
bating the fiscal heresies of Mr. Chamberlain. Mamy 
Liberals did well on the platform, but Mr. Asquith 
excelled them all. Whenever Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke, Mr. Asquith was on his trail, and his speeches, 
compact of thought, ruthless in logic, and inspired by 
the fervour of intense conviction, contributed more 
than any other spoken words to the disaster which 
overwhelmed the Tariff Reformers at the last election. 

AS MINISTER. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer he had not much 
to do in the shape of preparing Bills for the .rlegisla- 
ture until this Session, when, in a noble speech 
addressed to the intellect and conscience of the 
nation, he introduced the Licensing Bill, a measure 
which, whatever may be thought of its details, 
admittedly raised political strife to a heroic plane. 
During the last months of C.-B.’s Premiership 
Mr. Asquith represented him in the House of 
Commons, and it was in that capacity that he made 
a declaration in favour of the maintenance of 
the Two-Power standard in terms which gave more 
satisfaction at the moment than a close examination 
quite justified. There is, however, no fear that 
Mr. Asquith will allow the first line of defence to fall 
below the standard necessary for our Imperial safety.' 

HIS AMERICAN SYMPATHIES. 

On foreign affairs Mr. Asquith has always been on 
the right lines. He has confessed, more strongly than 
many English statesmen, his anxiety to maintain the 
closest and friendliest of relations with the United 
States. Speaking during the Spanish-American War, 
he said : “ My sympathies are, and have been from the 
first, entirely and heartily with the United States.” Ii^ 
liberating Cuba, he said, the American nation were 
responding to the demand of humanity and liberty, 
and were setting a worthy example to the great 
Powers of the world. Speaking later in the same 
year, he rejoiced in the drawing together of the two 
great English-speaking races, “not in a mere gust of 
transient enthusiasm, but by a strong and durable 
bond.” A better understanding between the two 
peoples, he rejoiced to believe, which had formerly 
been a dream, had been consolidated and crystallised 
by the pressure of events, until it was now a firm and 
vital reality. 

HIS FOREIGN POLICY. 

On another crucial question he has spoken with 
no uncertain sound. He has never pwdered, to 





"SUlssophobia, and has alwa3rs supported the eiforts 
that l^ve been made to establish good relations 
♦between ,St. Petersburg and London. On general 
principles of foreign policy his best-remembered 
speech is that in which he asked “ what the people of 
Great Britain had done or suffered that they were 
now to go touting for alliances in the highways and 
by-ways of Europe ?” Mr. Asquith, we may depend 
upon it, will be true to the tradition of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership. While holding 
•by the entente cordiale with the French, he will regard 
it }}ut as the first step towards a series of other ententes 
in which Germany will find her place. A Prime 
Minister as active, energetic, and resolute as Mr. 
Asquith can do a great deal towards promoting more 
friendly feelings between England and her neigh¬ 
bouring nations than has yet been attempted by any 
Government. 

JOHN BULL AS “ HOST.” 



firmer hand. 1 do not believe, for instance,^ that Ml 
Asquith, when once he realised the position of affaifi 
would allow a British Ambassador to remain at hi 
post who openly flouted and jeered at the policy 
of the Cabinet. Neither do we expect to sei 
that easy-going acquiescence in the quasi-muting 
which has prevailed of late years in the Navy. Mr 
Asquith’s instincts of loyalty, which have been pd' 
to the test under three successive Prime Ministers 
will revolt against the spectacle of an Admiral ii 
command of a Fleet organising, to all intents an< 
purposes, a conspiracy against the Admiralty, froq 
which he takes his orders. 

Of one thing we may be quite sure, and that i 
that Mr. Asquith will speak with no uncertain sound 
He will endeavour to rule his Cabinet as he ruled hi 
Home Office, by rallying round him colleagues w& 
are convinced of his selfless devotion to public duty 
and his determination to sacrifice self at any cost i 


I think I have had fewer letters from Mr. Asquith 
than from any other prominent p>olitician of our time, 
but h cherish greatly one brief letter I received from 
him after the publication of an article in the Review of 
Reviews in May, 1906, on “ John Bull as Inter¬ 
national Host.” In this I sketched out a method 
by which the British Government could actively 
promote good feeling between the English and her 
* sister peoples, by the systematic organisation of 
international hospitality and the promotion of the 
propaganda of peace. Mr. Asquith wrote express¬ 
ing his entire concurrence with every word of the 
article. If, as Prime Minister, he acts upon half 
the words that article contained, we are at the 
beginning of a new era of ionne camaraderie, 

. C.-B. AND H. H. 

The question now remains, What will the real Mr. 
Asquith do as Prime Minister? Before answering 
that question, let us first consider his position. He 
has succeeded to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
majority, a majority which Sir Henry kept together 
by an extraordinarily adroit, good-tempered policy of 
iaisser-faire. In his Cabinet and in the House of 
Commons he allowed his colleagues and the various 
groups of his Party to go very much as they pleased. 
It succeeded to a marvel. Sir Henry never inter¬ 
fered with a colleague so long as he kept in line, and 
even when, as at the time of the Hague Conference, 
one of his colleagues consented to what was prac¬ 
tically a betrayal of the position taken up by his own 
Government, he mourned in silence rather than mar 
the harmony of his Cabinet by open complaint. 

KING LOG AND KING STORK. 

It is impossible for Mr. Asquith or for any man to 
achieve success by following C.*B.’s methods. Neither 
by temperament nor by disposition is Mr. Asquith the 
man to try it. Without disrespect to either of the 
distinguished statesmen, I may say that King Log has 
been succeeded by King Stork. Mr. Asquith is in 
die 'Saddle^ and the reins will be held widi a much 


A MINISTRY ON SUFFERANCE. 

He is in a very difficult position. The House O 
Lords has practically placed an imperative veto upoi 
all legislation which does not commend itself to thi 
judgment of Mr. Balfour. The determination e^ 
pressed by the Liberal Party to remain in office, hi 
matter how the by-elections may go during the nep 
three years, has practically delivered the House p 
Commons bound hand and foot into the hands of thij 
House of Lords. No matter how zealous Mr. Asqui^ 
may be, or how arduously his Cabinet and his majorit 
may toil in the cause of reform, they are legislating, 
will continue to legislate, on sufferance. Only in 
realms of Finance and Administration cm they act ,i 
dependently, but it is precisely in the realm of Fin 
that the greatest dangers lurk. The necessity S 
meeting on one hand the challenge of the foi 
navies, and on the other of providing Old Age 
sions, to which both parties arc deeply pledged, 
tax to the uttermost the ingenuity and the resource^ 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

The position of Mr. Asquith vis-a-vis with 
Lloyd-George curiously reproduces the position 
Mr. Gladstone vis-h-vis with Mr. Chamberlain in 
Cabinet of 1880. But Mr. Lloyd-George has in ' 
Cabinet a much more powerful and trustworthy 
in Mr. Winston Churchill than Mr. Chamberlain wi 
ever able to command. There is no reason at prei 
to anticipate that between the new and the Ifti 
Chancellor of the Exchequer there will be any an 
onism. Mr. Chamberlain was loyal enough to 
Gladstone as long as the Cabinet of 1880 lasted, 
it is not likely that Mr. Lloyd-George will prove 
amenable than Mr. Chamberlain when he was 
dent of the Board of Trade. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 
need not prolong our speculations into the dim 
distant future. It is enough that the real Mr. Asq^| 
is likely to be a much more powerful Minister " ^ 
the pseudo Mr. .^squith, who unfortunately has ibi| 
much dominated public imagination. 


M. 



ie Franco-British Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, 

Interview with Mr. Imre Kiralfy. 


'HE, Century Magazine publishes this month a 
long list of great achievements which have been 
accomplished by men when they have passed 
nxtieth year. If that article were brought quite 
iito date it would include a reference to the master- 
which Mr. Imre Kiralfy is just finishing. For 
i^. Kiralfy had just turned his sixtieth year when he 
^ i the construction of the fairy city of white 
es which he has constructed at Shepherd’s Bush 
l^e home of the Franco-British Exhibition. It is 
^ponderful city, and it seems a criminal thing that 
, dream of architectural beauty should be almost 
i evanescent as a dream, for, like all other exhibi- 
iis, the Franco-British is an annual, nor is there at 
sent any hope that those who do not see the Exhi- 
don this year as it is will ever have a chance of 
Hng it again. 

|Klien I interviewed Mr. Kiralfy upon his handi- 
be was engaged in escorting a party, of which 
Desborough was the chief person, round the 
nds, upon which 10,000 men were busily engaged 
vfeducing chaos to order. The interview took 
ice, therefore, as we were climbing over the steps 
Stadium, or crawling under ladders in the Court 
Honour, or looking down from various points of 
htage upon the grounds. None of the exhibits 
in their places—we only saw the sites for the 
Idbits, but in the hurried scamper round the grounds 
Isaw quite sufficient to show that the Shepherd’s 
Exhibition will take its place as one of the great 
)itions of the world. It does not cover as wide 
^area as that of the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
has it the advantage of a Lake Michigan 
^g its quays with the waves of an inland ocean. 

! in other respects it compares not unfavourably 
er with the Exhibition of Chicago or the great 
Edbitions in Paris. London has been a long time 
lit a decent exhibition. In this respect England 
not been true to herself. In 1851 the Great 
dbition, which was the pioneer and precursor of all 
l^equent shows of the kind, achieved an enormous 
'f^ess, of which the Crystal Palace still remains as a 
Vof belated and perishing monument. A.t Earl’s 
^ exhibitions liave become perennial, but they 
I been all more or less private ventures. None of 
has aspired to the dignity of an international 
i^tution; but that is what the Franco-British Exhi- 
pre-eminently is. It is a picture in bold relief 
phe entente cordiaU between the two great Western 
|pns. 

|,You have a great deal to do yet,” said I to Mr. 
“before the Exhibition is ready to be 

r. Xiralfy said, “ Much to do! That is quite true, 

: ;thin](, how much has already been done. We are 
well within sight of the end. You should have 


seen this place when we came to it—one hundred and 
sixty-seven acres of grass fields and cabbage gardens, 
a bit of farm land lying half-forgotten at the very 
doorstep of London.” 

“ How long ago was that, Mr. Kiralfy ? " 

“ More than two years, since which time we have 
been at work night and day, week-days and Sundays, 
I am sorry to say, so far as 1 am concerned.” 

“ Now, having got nearly through the six days of 
creation, I hope you will have a &bbath rest, when 
you can contemplate your work, and you will not need 
anyone to tell you that it is very good.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Kiralfy, “ I could do very well 
with a rest, for although 1 have been admirably helped 
by my committees, the responsibility, of the construc¬ 
tion and direction was left to me. I have had to 
improvise a complete modern city with all the appur¬ 
tenances thereof, and I have had to work as no othei 
exhibition builder has had to work, under the niost 
stringent rules of the London County Council. The 
only thing that I have not had to provide is a mayor 
and a town council, but 1 have had everything else to 
do. We had *to begin by draining the whole estate, 
for there is almost as much work below the surface as 
there is above. When you reckon thirty miles 01 
drain-pipes, twenty miles of water-pipes, four and a 
half miles of gas-pipes, and fifteen miles of electric 
cable, all of which are below the surface, you can 
form an idea of the kind of preliminary work we have 
had to put in.” 

“Are your buildings of stucco, like those In 
C hicago ? ” 

“ No,” said Mr. Kiralfy, “ not like those in Chicago, 
which were largely built of lath and plaster. The 
London County Council refused to allow us to use 
wood ; the Palace and Courts are all built of steel and 
iron, and the cement blocks which cover the skeleton 
frame-work are made of one part of Portland cement 
to four of breeze. The cement blocks alone cost 
j^ioo,ooo, and 75,000 tons of steel have been em¬ 
ployed in the framework of the buildings.” 

“ What do you consider the centre of the show, Mr. 
Kiralfy?” 

“ Oh, the Court of Honour,” said he, “ with its 
immense cascade and the lake, which will be sur¬ 
rounded by buildings all designed in the strictest style 
of Indian architecture. The scene will be a gay one 
when, in the presence of a vast multitude, the Exhi¬ 
bition will be declared open. After the Court of 
Honour, the Stadium, a structure the like of 
which has never been found in any previous exhi¬ 
bition. I can only say that it seems to me 
in every way worthy of being the arena for 
the Olympic games of the world. The turf is 
looking very well, the track has settled well, and the 
miniature lake for the swimming competitions and fot 
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Plan of tibe Fianco-British Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush. 


References to 
Plan. 

I. Main Entrance, Ux¬ 
bridge Road, 
a. British Ubeial Arts. 

3. „ Social Economy. 

4. „ Agriculture. 

5. B'lench Education. 

• 6. „ Agriculture. 

7. „ AUmentatioiir. 

8. „ Liberal Arts. 

XI. Hall of Science, 
xa. British Textiles. 

13. ,, Industries. 

X4. French Industries. . 
15. British Education. 
x6. Congress Hall. 

17. Administrative Bldg. 
X9. FrenchApplied Arts. 

30 . Popular Cafd. 

31. Decorative Arts. 

33. French Restaurant 

33. British Applied Alts. 

34. Women’s Work. 

35. Sports Club. 

a6. Fine Art Palace. 

37. Lagoon Resunraot 

38. Palace of Music, 

33. Imperial Pavilion. 

35. Pavilion Louis XV. 

36. Fmnco-Britmh Pvin. 
37* Grand Restaurant. 

38. Garden Club. 

39. Royal Pavilion. 

45. City of Paris PavUn. 

46. Canadian Scenic Ry. 

4L [Machinery Halls. 

49.5 

50, Canada. 

51. New Zealand. 

53. British Crovm Coins. ^ 

53. Attractions. 

54. The Spir.nl. 1, 

55. The Spider's Wbb. 

36. The Flip Flap. 

57. Toboggan Liloise. 

64. Can, & Pac. Ry. 

70. Grand Trunk Ry. oC > 

Canada Pavilion. 

71. Old Tudor House. ' 

73. Marine Rifle Range. 

74. Biscuit Factory. 

79. Model Cottage. 

80. Model Cottage. 

8x. French Col. Bureau. 
83. CoLMilit. Bdg. 
86. Old London, 
xoo. Australia. 

X02. Senegalese Village. 
X03. India. 

204. Indo-China. 

105. Ceylon Village. 
xo6. Indian Tea House. 
X07. Indian Village. 
xo8. Irish Village. 

X09. Olympic Feticing- 
Ground. 
xx3. Tunis. 

123 . French Cql. Palace. 
xa3. „ „ Buildg. 

134. „ War Pavilion, 

xas. Eastern Sports and 
Pastimes. 























fy) I Valentine and Sam. 


Views in the Exhibition. 

(i) The Gjurt of Honour: (a) The Court of Arts; (3) Palace of 
British Applied Arts. 


deep diving is a unique feature; while the anange- 
ments for the convenience of competitors in the 
shape of lavatories, dressing-rooms, and the like will 
beat the record. 'I’he exhibits it would be invidious to 
mention. Both countries are sending their best, 
but if 1 might particularise I would say that I 
hear that the Art Exhibition, the contents of 
which we are insuring for half a million sterling, 

will be one of the finest collections of Art 

that has ever been seen in this country. ^ 1 he 

value of the Exhibition and the exhibits is esti¬ 

mated at anything between two and five millions 
sterling. In one respect the French have us at a 
disadvantage, for they have a special subvention from 
their (lovernment and Irom the Paris Municipal 
Council. We had hoped to have an exhibition of 
British Municipalities to correspond to those of the 
French, but the London County Council cannot legally 
make any such vote, and the Government has not 
voted one penny io the cause of the Exhibition, 
because it is on British soil. If it had been in any 
foreign country they would have supported it liberally, 
but the old precedent holds—for a Home Exhibition 
the Home Government pays nothing.” 

“ That is one of the things,” said I, “ that Mr. 
Idoyd George will probably change, although I am 
afraid it may be too late this time. But what do yo 
think is the speciality of the Exhibition as compare<- 
with others ? ” 

“ Its compactness,” said Mr. Kiralfy. “ It is extr,. 
ordinary that w'e should have been able to find a site 
so convenie nt within twenty minutes of Charing Cross, 
which is the centre of the world. 

“ How many Palaces have you got?” 

“Twenty,” said Mr. Kiralfy. “In building them 
we have had the advantage of the best architectural 
advice in both countries, both as to design and 
construction.” 

“ But you have no Lake Michigan,” said I 
mournfully. 

“ No,” said he ; “ but our waterways will be one of 
the spedal features of the Exhibition, and in the hot 
summer weather we expect an immense run upon the 
electric launches.” 

“ Apart from the Court of Honour and the 
Stadium, what do you consider the centre of the 
Exhibition ? ” 

“ The Congress Hall,” said Mr. Kiralfy, “ in which 
the great International Congresses will be held. Of 
course, this Exhibition is both political, commercial, 
industrial, and scientific. If you look at the list of 
our Group Committees, and the names of the chairmen, 
you will see that we have enlisted in the service of 
this Exhibition the most competent authorities in 
every department of life. We are alro very proud of 
our Court of Arts. It is rather like a catalogue, 
if I were to go on with the Court of Progress, 
the Palace of Machinery, -the Grand Avenue of the 
Colonies, and the beautiful gardens. I heve not 



















iknie to speak of them all, nor have you time to see 
'^em, but they caanot fail to attract millions this year.” 

“Millions, Mr. Kiralfy?” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Kiralfy, “ we can take in a million a 
day, and have room to spare.” 

“ But how can you get a million to this place ? ’’ 

Mr. Kiralfy smiled. “Are you not aware,” said 
he, “ that by means of the various tubes, railway lines, 
and motor ’buses which converge at Shepherd’s Bush, 
75,000 passengers per hour can be delivered at our 
turnstiles ? ” 

: “ Now, Mr. Kiralfy,” I said, “ this is all very well, 
i can see you have done admirably for the more 
serious side of the Exhibition ; but what about the 
more popular side-shows, which, after all, constitute 
the greatest attraction ? ” 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Kiralfy, “ we Itave not left them 
out, that you may be sure. Our midway plaisaunctr is 
called the Court of Recreation, which we have studded 
thick with objects of interest, among which the fac¬ 
simile of an Irish village from Ulster is one of the 
most common. Wc have also villages and villagers 
from Tunis and Senegal, and Old London in the ^ys 
of Queen hilizabeth.” 

“Ye.s, yes,” I .said, “but these are all exhibits; 
where does the fun of the fair come in ? ” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Kiralfy, “the.se things you must 
come and see for yourself when they are in full work¬ 



The Boy King of Annam. 


His Majesty (who is seated in this picture) is largely a fiction, not 
merely by reason of his youth, but because the government is in the hands 
of France, which in 1884 proclaimed a protectorate over his dominions, 
which cover 52,000 square miles. Annam is therefore somewhat larger than 
England minus Wales. 


ing order. Then you can tell your readers about the 
mysteries of ‘ Flip Flap.’ of the great Canadian rail¬ 
way which has cost ;^20,ooo, of our new and original 
toboggan slides, and of all the other attractions; but you 
will not find anything in this Exhibition to which all 
the world and his wife cannot come. Our rifle range 
is unique, for, instead of the familiar old range with 
rabbits and targets, we have a sea piece upon which a 
boat rises and falls, and is a challenge to the gunners 
of all nations. We have, of course, music and bands and - 
concerts, but the great charm of this Jixhibition, as of 
all other Exhibitions, will be the evenings, when in 
the delightful gardens, in the .shade of our stately 
palaces, the visitors will stroll at lei.sure enjoying the 
electrically illuminated fountains, and the great cascade 
in the mid.st of the great Courts. One might have 
been transplanted to a city of Fairyland, so far away 
will it seem from the hurly-burly of the City.” 

“ Vet,” said I, “ these chimneys are a disagreeable 
reminder of the outer world,” pointing to the two huge 
chimneys of the Electric Supply Company which stand 
just outside the grounds of the Exhibition. 

“ Ves,” said he with a sigh ; “ the Queen also 
noticed them when she and the Empress of Russia 
visited our grounds. We are hoping by a judicious 
coat of paint to render them less obtrusive. But after 
all they are not visible from the greater part of the 
Exhibition.” 



Melbourfie Punch.^ 


The Tests and the Testy. 

THK Ma jok (lugubriously, to Captain Jones): *' Are we down-hearted ? V 
Both (together): ** Yc-c-c-s, we arc ! 

(Which isn't sportsm.Tnlilce ; but it will be observed that the Lion^ and 
the 'Roo take it in better part, both recognising that the last word in cricket 
has not been said vet.l 




















Current History in Caricature. 


wad some power the giftie ^ie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see ns *”— Burns. 





The Unionist Platfonn at a Bji-Bectioo. 

Pasde! Find the Candidate, 


r La Silhoueite^ tPuia 

A Good Example. 

For once all the organa of the I^ioh are in 
agreement. 

(HeiT OrSber preaenti' his excuses to the 
Rdcnstag reporters, who bad struck work because 
he bad insulted them.) 



















By permission of the proprietors of “ Punch," \ 

Winston the Would-be Ginnt-lriUer. One Hundred Years of Irish History under EngUsh Ruld,» 


“ The dead steered by the dumb.”—^Tennyson's ” Elaine." 



Mitmeapolis foumal.] 

Let Tariff Revision Beg^n Here. 

W« m all for the highest duty on this close of foreign importations! 


Hie Campaign Hat 

Bkyan : ** So those are the new hats, are they? Why, they wore that 
style twenty years ago.*' 
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W**i9mHsier GazetU.\ 

Across the liidi Sea Again* 

St. Aug[U5tine goeth to Ireland with a new instrument. 
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IVgsimimtfr Gazette.'] 

Taking the Child to SdbooL 

The Child: “ It would be much more comfortahle for me if they'd only 
^walk along together." 
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.^akre Jacob.] 

The Ruinous Competition in Armaments. 

' John Bullp Uncle Sam» Japan, and Germany are all inflating their 
laments with what breath they have. The question is, who will first 
out of breath ? 


Neue Clahlichter.] 

This is the uniform in which the next American Ambassador to Berlin will 
probably have to appear if he is to prove acceptable to the Emperor. 
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iTurin. 

big dims are struggling with a huge bone [Christian Government in BAacedonia) found by 
'4 I<oRh,Greyt ttie Englishman, with the intent to ossify ^ Balkan questmos. 

(The Italian artist seems to expect a sword rather than peace as the result.) 


tntememmU Sjmmeafe,} 

Unde Snm and Chm-Chin. 

Unclb Sam : Whenever that Chink \ 

trouble with..his cousin he wants me to help 













U/ HOl^s: •* I <un the Little F.ther, who does, not believe in sparing Eiimkoe FrANCIS ;» My poor successor ! What a heritage Yor him 1" - 
the knout and spoiling the child." 

CARICATURES OF EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS IN “LE CR? DE PARIS.” 




Puck, 


ApjMdlingf Taxation in Japan. 

, “ Thirty-two soldiers deserted on account of the cruel treatment meted out to them. ' 
The nation itself will desert the country fur abroad, if the Guvcrtiineat kuowa no end id 
iiicreusin|,' the taxes." v 





Back from America. 


Germany is not only sufferin? from an excess of unemployment herself, 
nut thousands of Germans who were thrown out of work in America have 
latumed to the Fatherland. 


IVaArr yacod.] 


LStuttgart. 


(s) The poor man's pipe and |;Iass under the block policy. 

(a) Cheap smoking and drinking is suspended in favour of the revenue* 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


|;V/;the defence op the empire. 

Important I'roposal hy Lord Esher. 

The most important article in the May magazines 

Lord Esher’s “ 'Fo-clay and To-morrowin the 
f^^Vational Rcintiv, dt is im])ort:int because it contains 
<‘|t; serious and practical pro{)(:)sal to create a new and 
H^uch needed security for the eflective maintenance 
^our naval supremacy. 

■ A OOULJLK-llEAOEI) rEOPOSI'j rON. 

f This security is twofold. First, the creation of a 
fSreiolute jniblic opinion in favour of a polic y of two 
:i$hips to the German one, wliich he formulates in the 
^fcliowing couplet; — 

i;v Let Germany force the jkicc, 

Jiiit lei Kn^Iand win the ract*. 

1^ jhe second is the extension of the princijile already 
i;|fecognised in the Committee of I’ublic Accounis by 
'treating a similar committee to audit the Fli'ct. “ If 
it is a function of Parliament to audit expenditure 
■upon which national credit is based, is it not equally 
■Its duty to audit tlx? Ideet upon whicli our national 
existence dei)ends ? ” 

A TWO TO ONE SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME. 

Ix)rd Esher says :— 

: If it recognisifd that: command of the European •seas is an 

"iinfl.:xible condition of our national security, how is this coni- 
'^mand to be maintained? The “l\vo-l’ow<‘r slandard’’ is a 
^ood phrase, but it is by no mtjans easy to detine and exemplify 
: in matcrid and in personnel^ in siiips and guns and m:;h. it is 
: far easier, far clearer, and infinitely more safe lu adopt the 
simpler slanilard, and, avoiding “paper prograinines,” for 
i^cvery shiji which our great rival luiilds, to build two of equal 
•^strength. Let Germany force the ]licc, but let England win 
^ race. That is a pregnant jilnasi.' and a plain policy, wiiich 
' ^very member of the Jii ilisli electorate can ui- '.erstand. Of any 
<SOUiid scheme of national or liii|)erial dehaice, naval sii[)r(Mnacy 
‘-^sed upon the simple proposition of two to one is the vital 
■•essence. 

THE ABANDONMENT OF THE PACIFIC. 

Lord Esher frankly recognises that we can no 
longer dominate all the Seven Sea.s :— 

. Even ten years agij, on the eve of the South African War, the 
1'Rag of England flt:\v supreme over the oc eans and seas of the 
'■EWorld. To-clay We h*ave been forced to abandon our siq'reniacy 
hover the great wr.ierway which separates C anada as well as the 
i^United States from the Far East. Alitiough we may flatter 
'’’/ourselves with the pleasing thought that this abandonment is 
i^SClue to the Japanese Alliance on the one haiul, and our blood 
^relation to llie United Stales on the other, it is diu , in point of 
t>facl, to the rise of (jerman sea-power. So rapid has l>een the 
l^icquisiiion of naval strength by Germany, and so formidable arc 
piei’ fleets in being and in preparation, that she has forced upon 
l^ngl ind a concentration which lias thrown the control of the 
Pacific into other hands. 

WHY THE NEW COMMITTEE IS NEEDED. 

Ssher points out the good results that have 
from the appointment in France of Army 



and Navy Committees representing all sections of the 
Chamber, with wide powers of examination and with 
instructions to report to the Chamber. He says :— 

If the enfranchised voter is the supreme authority, surely there 
is nliich lo be said for allowing him, through his idected repre¬ 
sentative, to come face to face willi the highest expert opinion, 
and to ascertain for himself whether the sujmniiacy of the Navy 
and the efficiency of the Army are shams or realities. The 
writer of these pages was for many years a Member of the 
House of C’ommons, and for many years the head ol one of the 
Slate I departments. He has served on Royal Commissions and 
eommittei^s, and has liad a somewhat varied experience of 
government. Ho can arfirm, tluuefore, with a certain degree of 
knowledge, that no tmue formidable and efficient piece of 
machinery exists within the <“onstitulion for ascertaining the 
truth than the Standing Comniillee of the House of Commons 
which goes by llie name of the Committee of J’liblic Accounts. 
If I'arliament is satisfied that w<* must look to the Elect 
to provide lli(‘ first, and third lines of national defence, 

and if Parliament is in earnest in d<‘claring that lu) mon(‘y sliall 
be spannl in uiih r to secure the suprcMuacy of Gic!at 1 Britain at 
sea, should not Parliament it:,elf take care that tliese intenlioiis 
are mad«^ gootl ? 

Till'. Naval Pchjcy of Germany. 

Mr. J. hillis Marker contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century for jVlay an article on the Naval Policy of 
Germany Mr. Marker is a zealous prefcrcntialist, 
and is so much in love with preference that he does 
not hesitate to handica]) its adofition liy admitting 
that every advance in that direction increases, and 
justifies the increase, of tiie (German Navy. Pre¬ 
ference in his e)^'S is a jioUcy of offence against 
(jermany, to which Gt.*rmany naturally replies by 
creating a navy caiiabic of dtdending her interest 
against a policy which, as Mr. Marker says, threatens 
not only to narrow her outlets for her inanutactured 
products, but also with the danger of seeing her 
su])ply of raw products for industrial jmrposcs 
diminish. Melieving that for (iormany it is a matter 
of life and death to build a navy that can cope with 
that of (ireat Mrilain, Mr. Marker in.sisls that we must 
at any cost keep ahead. He says that it would be 
madness lo allow (Germany to outbuild this country 
in first-class battleships: - 

Will it not be an almost ctpiully great madness for this country 
to be satisfied with bui a small margin ol mival sujieriorily over 
Germany, and thus allow her lo hope that by a special effort she 
miglit .succeed in outliuilding (ireat liriuiin ? Will that pros¬ 
pect not give her an inducement coiislaiitly to enlarge her 
])rogramme and thus accelerate the mad shi|)biiiltliiig race ? 
Would it not be a wiser economy to demonstrate to Germany at 
once that naval competition with Great Britain is hopeless for 
her by laying down the doctrine tlial for every German ship 
voted (ireat Jirilain will lay down two ? 

But would there not be a better way than this, 
namely, for Mr. Barker and all his fellow Protectionists 
to bury Tariff Reform and so free Germany from the 
immense navy which Mr. Barker admits she must 
build in self-defence ? The Tariff wars to which Mr. 
Barker invites us are the direct provocation to naval 
war. 




Leading Article^ ' 

THE LATE PREMIER. 

Mr. Keir Hardie contributes to the Sodalist 
Revieuf for May a personal impression of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Hardie is not very enthu¬ 
siastic ; he says that his first impression of him was 
bad, and it has taken years to erase. In the winter of 
1895, when a Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the question of unemployment, Keir Hardie 
accuses him of deliberately wasting time so as to 
allow the winter to pass without anythii^g being done. 
Mr. Hardie's own proposal that the Covcrnment 
should grant a sum to be sptmt in supple¬ 
menting local activiti(is in those localities wIkmc! 
distress was keenest was rejected, and Mr. Hardie 
laid the whole hlame of the rejection upon 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Even as to the war 
he is not satisfied, for he says if Campbell-Bannerman 
bad spoken out earlier he might have rallied to his 
side a sufficient volume of opinion to have avt^rted the 
war altogether. 

now HK FOUND SALVA'riON. 

However, he did find salvation afterwards, and 
Mr. Hardie regards the war as the turning-point in 
his career. He also says that the long and |)ainful 
illness of his wife lent a softening and mellowing 
touch to his character which has been seen and felt 
in all his subsequent career. As a rule politicians 
are much more Liberal in Opposition than they 
are in office, but with Campbell-Bannerman it was 
the oj)posite. When his Cabinet was formed the 
casting weight of his influence was thrown in the 
scale of social reform. Time and again, when those in 
charge of Bills had taken a reactionary stand on some 
particular point,Campbell-Bajinerman intervened on the 
more advanced side and thereby made* it possilile to 
carry them, d'he fact that Sir Henry succeeded so well 
in keeping his party together without asserting any 
authority revealed a strength of character and a real 
greatness whieli few would .suspect In; possessed. His 
relations with the liabour ineinl)ers wore always of 
the most friendly and harmonious kind, and Keir 
Hardie thinks that if he had been twenty years younger 
it is very probable he would have gone over to the 
Socialists. 

His Ca)MMANi)iNo QuALirv. 

Mr. J. A. Spender, writing in tlie Contemporary 
Revieuf^ says that fortitude was the late Premier’s 
commanding quality. He resembled Lord Salisbury 
in thinking that the public should come to them 
rather than that they should go to the public:— 

Sir Henry was not only a very able man, but he was also a 
very accomi>lisliecl and gifted man, Tdis speoclies were admir¬ 
able in their literary form, he was swift and ready in repartee, 
he had a mind stored willi good things. 11 he stood before the 
public as a homely man, it was not because he lacked culture, 
l>ut because his instinct for the .simpler human relations was by 
so much hi.s domir ant quality. He made no claims; he took 
prosperity and adversity wdth the same equal mind, he was 
mircly without resentment. I think it may be said that his 
career was creditable alike to him and to the puldic. It shows 
the value in this country of the upright civjc qualities, and it 
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affords a shining example of the power of character and couragel 
to overcome prejudice. * 

His Two Historic Savings. 

The Positivist Reviciv says that Sir Henry Camp^ ' 
bell-Bannerman will be remembered chiefly for twof 
wise and courageous sayings ;— 

It was he who, in a dark hour, denounced our measures in ; 
the Transvaal as “ methods of barbarism.” Tt was he who'' 
struck at the of the cant of luijjervilism by declaring that : 
self-government was more imjjoriani than good government. , ; 

'I’he Albany Reincw for May [lays the warmest' 
tribute to the memory of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner-' 
man. He wa.s proof, it says, not only against the • 
malice of enemies, the idle chatter of London 
clubs and drawing-rooms, but again.st something 
much harder to resist—the doubt and hesitation and ’ 
comi)romise of friend.s. 


THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC MARRIAGE LAWS.' 

Thic Mouthy a Catholic magazine, for May, takes up; 
the cudgels on behalf of the new^ Marriage I^aws of r 
the Roman Catholic Church which came into opera-.;' 
tion on Easter Sunday last. 'I'he criticism ,hadj 
been made lliat it was lioth immoral and anti-human ; 
to make an obligation to keep a promise depend not * 
upon the promise itself but upon the; presence of on^’ ^ 
priest or of two witnesses, d’he Month lakes refuge 
behind the Infants’ Relief Act of 1874, but it makesj; 
the following admission : -- ;; 

'l*lic man who hood winks a girl by means of a ])romiso of mar- i 
riagt: which he knows l*.> Ik: illusory, is a blarkguard, and nothing;.? 
can excuse him from the fullest rcparaiion he can make. What 
the I'apal legislation says is only that, ayiart from such obiigatiorj!;:! 
arising from the eternal laws ol justice, an irregularly made prOf? 
mise, regard(.‘d in itself, creates no obligation, and thiit the.,: 
partic^s to it are free, shoidd they sei: gtiCKl, to cliange their mimj .-; 
and cancel the agreement, without scruple on the score of sudi^ : 
promise. 3 

But, unfortunately, this is just what the Papal legisrl' 
lation does no*^ say. It makes no reserve whatever ■ 
as to the obligation arising from the eternal laws of ? 
justice, and it uses tlio phrase that ‘‘ marriage before ? 
a registrar or in a non-Catliolic place of worship witfef 
out ih'^ presence of a priest is declared to be null and:!^ 
void before God, the Churcli, and in conscience.” 

EXPLANATION INEXPLICAKLE. 

Now what the non-Catholic finds some difficulty^ 
in understanding is how there can be any obligation,^ 
arising from the eternal laws of justice which is- 
not recognised by God, the Church, and in con-; 
science. If the eternal laws of justice are some ;; 
thing independent of and outside God, the Church ; 
and conscience, then we shall have to reconstruct'. 
our philosophy and theology. Hitherto Protestants ; 
have always understood that the Roman Catholic^ 
Church claimed to be the accredited organ of the 
Almighty for teaching and enforcing the eternal laws > 
of justice, but now there is an extraordinary divorce • 
between the two. It would seem that the eternal' 
laws of justice are one thing, but God, the Church, 
and conscience are altogether other things. 

# ■ 



The Review oe reviews. 


THE LICENSING BILL. 

Various Views by Friends and Foes. 

; iThe Quarterly Review takes up its parable against 
ie Licensing Bill, which it curses lock, stock, and 
The article is moderately written, but the 
Ifltclusions are absolutely hostile to the Bill. 

Jx^he reviewer points out that the public do not 
li^quately appreciate the fact that since 1870 the 
fcpulation of England and Wales has increased by 
^,000,000, but the number of fully licensed houses 
^|id beer-houses has fallen from to 97 * 554 * 

l^t is to say that the proportion of 1:censed houses 
I population has fallen from 53-3 to 27 9 per to, 000, 
ir, reduction of nearly one-hall. These figures are 
|ken from the official returns of the Inland Revenue 
department. 

i NOT MUCH REDUCTION AFTER AM,! 

{ The Licensing Bill only proposes to get rid of 
&,ooo public-houses in the next fourteen years, 
phereas the exact operation of the existing law has 
ait down 20,000 in the last thirty-nine years. In the 
liree years since the last Licensing Act was passed 
iLooo old licences have cither lapsed or have been 
Ifused renewal, and 2,805 were refused on grounds 
phtitling them to compensation. The average reduo 
|on per annum under the Act of 1904 has been 1,300. 
^he new Bill will reduce them at the rate of 2,300, 
|Ut that is all. 

{ At the same time that the number of public-houses 
been reduced the number of clubs has been 
fiiicreased. Between 1887 and 1896 the annual rate 
increase was 190. In the last three years it has 
b^n about 180, and there are now 7,250 clulis on the 
leister, so that for every three public-houses shut up 
more than one club is opened. 

1 . A NOVEL WAY 'I’O REDUCE I'KUNKENNESS. 

The most remarkable part of the article is the 
^int which it makes as to the relation that exists 
|etween the number of public-houses and the relation 
Igtween public-houses and drunkenness. The figures 
liioted from the official licensing statistics prove that 
truth is exactly the opposite to what it is siippos<xl 
be. Instead of it being true that the fewer [uildic- 
llouses the less drunkenness, the statistics prove that 
more public-houses the less drunkenness. In 
jl^unties where there are under thirty licences per 
iii^,ooo population the convictions for drunkenness 
57*39, but where there are over fifty licences per 
^,000" the convictions are only 33*22. In county 
JiOroughs there are 71 05 convictions for drunkenness 
inhere there are under twenty licences per 10,000, 
i^t there are only 35*27 in places where there are 
ver fifty licences per 10,000. 'Fhat is to say, you 
buble the numbei of public-houses and you halve 
1 number of convictions for drunkenness. 

THE PERILS OF STATISTICS, 
nsviewer, like many other people, seems to have 
that justices who are eager to reduce licences 
:e the police to enforce the laws against 



drunkenness more strictly—whence more arrests j 
while lax justices mean lax police and fewer arrests. 

The reviewer mentions that Tynemouth has three 
times as high a rate of convictions for drunkenness as 
any other town in the Kingdom. The reason for this is 
that most Tynesiders go to Tynemouth to get drunk. 
The density of population has very little bearing upon 
drunkenness in county boroughs. Where the popula¬ 
tion is under 10,000 per square mile the number of 
convictions is 56*5, and in similar boroughs where 
the population is three times as great the number of 
convictions is almost exactly the samt\ 

IS THE mix JUST? no! 

Is the Bill just ? asks the writer, and he answers 
the question emphatically that it is not. His chief 
objection to the time limit is that after fourteen years 
all licences will be new ones, and the local veto will 
be automatically established, so that a liare majority 
of ihe ratepayers in any locality may shut up all the 
public-houses without compensation. 'J'he scheme 
means financial ruin, nor can any conclusion make it 
anything else. Publicans being doomed men, they 
will make the most of their time limit and sell as much 
drink as yio.ssil)le in order to minimise tlie loss which 
is threatened. 

'rhe Quartfrly reviewer would throw out the Bill and 
introduce another one recasting the whole scheme of 
licensing in order to bring it into harmony with the 
altered conditions, and would al.so “ make the law an 
auxiliary lorce in promoting the movement for sub- 



Wesimimter Gazette. J 

A Heartrending Cry. 

(By Our Office Boy.) 

[ UTith apologies to John Hassell and the Vacuum Cleaner Com/an^,J 































stituting places of rational refreshment for mere drink¬ 
ing bars, and would thus enable it to exercise its 
proper function of levelling up in harmony with public 
opinion.” 

Unco Guid an’ Dru’kkn Gi.ksgae. 

There is a very startling article in the IVcstmimtcr 
Revieiv for May by Mr. T, Good, who writes on the 
experiences of‘ (Masgow and Sheffield. In Glasgow 
Sunday closing is severely enforced, and the juiblic- 
houses arc closed at nine or ten o’clock at night, and 
on some of the popular holidays they are closed all 
day. No music, singing, reciting or games of any 
kind or description are permitted in Glasgow’s ])ul)li(> 
houses. And there are no barmaids ! You are not 
allowed even to look at a sporting paper, and if you 
laugh you are turned out! 

In Sheffield public-houses arc open for six hours on 
Sunday and three hours loi^ger than Glasgow each work¬ 
ing day. They have Iiarmaids, music, singing, reciting, 
games, etc. 'Fhc two cities are not unlike in being 
great industrial c entres; one is Scotch, the other is luig- 
lish, Mr. (iood maintains that tin; strict temperance 
system applied to Glasgcjw as com|)arc*d witli the lax 
system in force in Slu*fiield has procliiced disastrous 
results, 'i’herc arc five* timers as many casc-s of 
drunkenness in proportion to the iiopulatien in (ilas- 
gow as there are in Sheffield. 

He also asserts that as the net result of the inc'rciased 
stringency which began in 1905, it was found that 
the arrests on account of drunkenness showc*d an 
increase from 18*3 to 24*2 per j,ooo of the c‘stimated 
population. Mr. Good maintains that, l»ad as this is, 
secret drunkenness in the home, which does not lead 
to arrest, is much worse. 

' This is another illustration of 


Dealing with the argument that the su|)pression 
public-houses is followed by the increase of clulis, he| 
replies that statistics show that this is not the case -’5 

TIittR" arr more clubs in j)roportion 1o population in the ; 
group i)f towns where puhl\>l)(Uiscs are m«>st numerous thaU ;: 
there arc in the group where puljlic-hcuises are fewest. The 
coinparali\a* scarcity or abundance of jiublic-liouses is not the 
key to I lie prevalence or otherwise tif clubs. It must be sought. 
elsewhere. 

WHAr Austria js I^ung. j 

The Ifikrnational for April gives us some intiiTcsling ' 
information as to Temperance I.egi.slation that is being ^ 
attempted in Austria. There are two Bills. The firrt , 
limits the issue of licences for the sale of alcohol. In v 
communities up to 500 inhabitants there may be onljr^. 
one licenet^ for the sale on draught, and one licence!: 
for the sale liy retail of distilled sjiirituous liquors!::^ 
In larger communities one licence for the sale on | 
drauglit, or one for the sale by retail at most, may 1^^?^ 
granted for every 500 inhabitants. The second 
deals wiili the establishment of public homes fbr;? 
biehri.'iKJs. 

Wji.i. Drink Dominate riiic CnuKcii? 

In tlie CoK>frw/^of\ 7 ry for May Mr. D. Cy| 

Tedder deals faiihlully witli the s])ii i(ii()us and spiritualJ| 
alliance against the Li(Hinsing Bill :— 

Ii is difficiill not to feel with indignation that the conduct 
the country clergy generally in tliis all-imjiortant crisis seems 
be governed rather by a consideration of ihe ir.terests of the ;! 
Cliurch than of llic poor amcuig whom they bvt:. ^’liey fee^l:'^ 
that the bite of the I'/bication Hill d(‘j)i nds very largely upoh/j 
the altiludi' of llie tdiurcli with regard to the Licensing BillJ 
The Churcli has practically received the ullimaliim of l)rink 
tlie subject. She stands now at the jiarling of the ways. 


the sufxirlative falsity of statistics 
taken in vacuo. 

A Biid. TO Promote Sor.KiF/rY. 

Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P.» 
contributes to the Nincfernth Can- 
tury an article entitled “ Will the 
Licensing Bill Promote Sobriety?” 
As he had more hand in framing 
the Licensing Bill than anyone 
else, he answers this ejuestion in 
the affirmative. y\t present, he 
says — 

Opportunities and facilities for indul¬ 
gence which degrades and demoralises 
character and dc.slroys health as no 
other evil agency does are specially 
licenseil and sanctioned in the greatest 
profusion, just where everything com- 
l)incs to render them most undesirable, 
dangerous, and damaging. It is because 
the Licensing Bill makes definite provis¬ 
ion for compulsorily reducing the number 
of these opportunities and facilities, 
and also for effectively controlling those 
that will remain, that it is a genuine 
measure of temperance reform and will 
promote sobriety and the social welfare 
of the community. 



it tstUiinstcr 

An Episcopal Charge. 

bishop Gore, speakini; in the Town Hal! in llirniinehuin on Monday, April 6lh, made a powcrfiij 
atfach on the Trade,” and supported the Licciii^ing bill. 



THE EDUCATION BILL. 

: ' Pleas for Peace. 

In the ForintReview for May Dr. Guinness 
IKogers pleads for an Educational Concordat. He 

: made towards 
the acceptance 
of an educa¬ 
tional compro¬ 
mise, and re¬ 
news his plea 
for a Free Con¬ 
te rence of 
representatives 
of different 
opinions. He 
deprecates such 
a sectarian tri¬ 
umph of the 
Free Churches 
as would be 
secured if de¬ 
nominational 
teaching were 
to be forbidden 
in all schools. 
What we need, 
he says, is a sys¬ 
tem of schools 
which shall 
meet the needs 
of all parties, 
ind yet shall not offend the conscience of any. 
The Peckham election, he thinks, has done good 
in reminding l)oth parties of their real enemies. 

The Bishop of Manchester. 

Under the title of An Extremist’s View of an 
Educational ("ompromise,” the Bishop of Manchester 
puts forward in the Nineteenth Century a scheme of his 
Dwn, which he thinks contains the outlines of a settle¬ 
ment that will not sin against the first principles of 
toleration and of national progress. The Bishop has 
lot the gift of lucid exposition, but one point is clear : 

? Since the scheme would in effect attach to each 
school a siiperniinierary teacher (jualified and accus- 
K)med to the scljool, tliere is every reason to believe 
that it would l)e welcomed by the Local Education 
Authorities and by the teachers, and would promote 
educational efficiency at a minimum cost to the 
schools." 'Fhe following is the liishop’s summary of 
4 ie advantages of the scheme :— 

The scheme which has been iiiHicaled in outline certainly 
Tiilfils the following requirements: (i) It makes for continuous 
ind consistent religious instruction in each school. (2) It lemls 
;p bring that instruction into harmony with religious life outside 
;|ie school, (3) It imp’.ise* no pari of religious instruction on 
He rales ami taxes. (4) It throws open all publicly paid 
sisacherships to all leachers without distinction of creed, except 
h the^^ases where l. e school is entirely of one Aeligioiis charac¬ 
ter? and the building provided by the denomination without any 
(5) With that single exception, which hardly is an 
Soeptfon, it places in the hands of the local authority the entire 
of all teacherships the salaries of which are drawm from 


public funds. ( 6 ) It gets rid of all the problems, religious and 
political, which surround the existence of undenominational 
teaching, which as a form of religious teaching is said to be 
peculiar to England, and is really at the very root of all our 
religious difficulties. ( 7 } It is perfectly honest in its treatment 
of school trusts. 

The “Church Quarterly” Scheme. 

The Church Quarterly Revieuf publishes an article, 
concerning the Education Question, in which it mildly 
chides the Archbishop of Canterbury for being too 
much given to compromise. The reviewer says :— 

What w'c would suggest is that no heroic measures should be 
undertaken, that alleialions based on sound principles should be 
introduced where possible, and that we should gradually modify 
our education system on wise lines. 

We are, for example, in favour personally of fuel il s in all 
schools, or rather more than that; wc are in favour i)[ .md we 
should like to see introduced, a system by which chilclr n in all 
schools could be taught in accordance with their parents’ wishes ; 
but the sudden change of the system which has prcviiiU in the 
council schools for thirty years would in our opinion he most 
unwise. So there may be a great deal to be said for many iion- 
provided schools being tak'.'n over by the local authority on con¬ 
ditions. Hut we think it would be very unwise if any Hill should 
be introduced forcing tliis on. 

Freedom will be gained if the Cowpcr-'l einple clause were 
Te]iealed, and in its place llie following eondili'tiis were intro¬ 
duced. The U>cal aulliority should be her if lliey tliought fit in 
any school under their ccuilrol to give religious instruction, in 
accordance with the u ishes of the pareiits, or to grant hicilities 
for such instruction. 

We think it •would he desiralde that the great body of the 
village schools should be really the village school, and should 
represent the whole body of the peDi)le : that is to say, that 
they should be provided and not non-presided schools ; but, if 
they are to he that, they must really represiait the village and 
not the o])inions of the London C’ounty f^^uncil. If the village 
Wyants Church teaciiing, it must have it in its own school. 

Under this scheme “nothing would compel the 
County Council to take over the schools, nothing 
would compel the owners to transfer them, hut they 
would be able to make reasonable and fair conditions 
on both sides.” 

As regards the question of tests, this is what the 
writer believers would be the best S5^stem :— 

That no lest should be imposed upon any leacluT in any rlemcn- 
tary school before his appointineiil : that no leacliei should he 
compelled to give the religious instruction, and that the 
religious instruction should he separately paid for and arranged : 
and that the education authority or the school managers should 
be at liberty to satisfy tliemselves that in training and in other 
w'ays any one of the lc:.cliers already aj)|iointed is fiited to 
give the religious instruction. Wc flo not believe that in this 
case any lest would be desirable. We think that the two condi¬ 
tions which should he asked for are the willingness of tlie teacher 
to give the instruction, and the evidence that he lias ubtaitied 
some training. 

To Keep out 'J’He Atheist. 

In the International for April Mr. Harold Begbie 
writes a somewhat dithyrambic dissertation concern¬ 
ing the key of knowledge, the gist of which is to be 
found in the following sentence: ~ 

While the story of Christianity should be left for the mother 
or the priest to tell to little children, the State must be solicit¬ 
ous to succour the naturally religious disjiosition of the scholars. 
For the real soul of this (uiestion is not how' to get dogma into a 
school, but how to keep Mammon out. Persuade the world that 
you have God in your school, and they will grow cool to the 
priest. It is the Atheist who must be kept out, not the priest 
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who must be got in. Is this beyond the wit of man to accom¬ 
plish ? I think it is the easiest thing in the world. 

Education, without Religion, can be religious. It 
is the spirit that maketh alive. 

Thk “ Skcular” Solution. 

Mr. Harold Johnson in the same magazine pub¬ 
lishes an international survey of the question of Moral 
Instruction in Schools. He says :— 

What we arc coming increasingly to sec is that tlic Moral 
E<lucation of children in schools is not concerned with a mere 
half-hour (or more) ostracised freun the fnll-j)ulsing c<niimoii life 
of the school, but with all the influences and all the agencies 
which optiratc vitally ihrift/^hon/ lh<? school ; that it is the ordi¬ 
nary “ secular ” curricuhiin (»!'schf)ols willi which wc nt-f.-d in 
the future most earnestly iv.» concern ouisc'lves, lh:it the real 
“ religious difticulty *’ lies here, and that we have as yet barely 
begun to grapple with it. 

Tlie s(dntion of this difflciilly prol»al>Jy lies in what is calletl 
“secular (education ” (of which a sound Moral iMliicntiou would 
be an integral part), with a use tlie Mibie (alongside other 
great humanistic and ethical literature) permitted, “ exclusivtdy 
of an ethical, historical and literary character.” 

'I’lIK “SrX:iJLAK” I'OLLY. 

"I'he Rev. W. < 5 . E. Rees writes upon what he calls 
“The Folly of tl)e Sonilar Solution.'* If such a solu¬ 
tion could 1)0 forced u\nm us, it would 1)0 Lite st.'uting- 
point of a controv(;rsy wider and more iriij>assi()ned 
than the prt^sent one. He re|)lies seriatim to Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s arguments, and says that if 
England is to perj)etuate and improve tlio character- 
training essential to her children, she must have reli¬ 
gion in her .schools, and if she is to have religion 
permanently in her schools she must i)e content to 
let the ))arcnts decide in a practical way what form 
their religion should lake. Wc can only get rid of 
this difficulty by dis|)()sirig of religion. That would 
be the way of f(.)lly and national disaster. 

THE NEW LIBERAL POLICY. 

The “ Vicar of bray,'’ writing in the Fortnightly 
Revimv for May upon the “ New liberal Policy,** 
says the Peckhain election has changed tlu* Jdberal 
tactic.s. Pefon; Peckham, the idea was to fill u|) the* cup 
oi‘ the House of Lords by sending up a miiltitiule of 
measures which they would reject, and the?i appeal 
immediately to the country. Thc! large majority 
scored by Mr. ( Jooch has changed all that, and fix (id 
the Liberals in office for at least three yiiars, and has 
deferred indefinitely the final capture of the House of 
Lords. The “Vicar of Bray’'likes the Licensing 
Bill, and he thinks a reaction has already set in in 
favour of it. He hopes it will pass, also the Irish 
University Bill. He would postpone the Education 
Bill till next year in order to allow of negotiations 
and adjustments. He would carry tlu.* Port of 
London Bill, refer the 'I'own [fanning Bill to a 
Select Committee, and give it the first place on the 
programme of next session. 

Mr. J. Arthur Hiia. contributes to the Albany 
Review for May an interesting article in which he 
attempts to trace the relation between the New 
Theology and modern psychology. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLISH CANALS. ^ 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, writingin Uarfer's Magazif^ 
on Through London by Canals, speaks very stronglji 
concerning the difficulties of the English canal systeiki^ 
He says :— y 

With a single? exception, tlhat of the? Manche^stor Ship Cana]| 
practically notliing has been done to add to or improve tbeffl 
in the last eighty years. While Franco in the last quartS 
of a century has spent two hundred million dollars in devclopr 
ing lior canals, and now poss(?sses seven thousand miles of thetn, 
slatc-owne(I and toll-free ; while Ciermany has s])enL even more 
and can now luiasl of nine thousand miles of inland waterways 
and is still |)lanriing for their further extension -England 
done nothing. That is putting it almost loo mildly. She 
clone worse lluin imlhing. ( )ne-lhird of her canals she has 
placed at the strangnlaling mercies of the railways; two 
hundred miles of lln'iii she lias allowed to become derelict.- 
On the ('ontinent, on the Khiiie, Necknr and Danube Cana)| 
ior example, barges of boo Ituis, driven liy steam or ehrctricily^^ 
ply up and flown, and crali with a tonnage of from 250 to 500, 
are a common sight. In h’.ngland I doubt. Avlielher there ar^ 
200 miles »f canal that can accommodate boats carrying itiori^ 
tlian loot -ns. Half (if the luigiish waterways have no roounl 
for barges of a great(T ca[iaciry than from forty to sixty tOO^' 
and the remainder iiiid iheir maximum : lirly tons. 

i 

THE NEGRO QUESTION IN AMERICA. 

Mr. K. S. Baker contributes to the AmeriedH; 
Maydzinc for May a very interesting paper, illustratedtj 
with yiortraits of Mr. i)u Hois and Mr. Booker T. Washfe 
ington, de.scribing the conflict between the negtpi 
parties and negro leadt^rs, and their methods of 
dealing with their own problem in America. Mr? 
Baker is much impres.stxi by the extraordinary^: 
development of the negro ract; in the last fortjr^ 
years ; the negro has developed remarkably rapidly^? 
especially along ra(.:ial lines. A negro theatre ha^- 
come into existence, and thi^Te arc two hundred negrpJ 
newspa[)crs and magazines, and there has been a re|t^. 
development of the negro spirit and self-consciousnes^e 

Another article on the negro (luestion, which ough4 
to be read along with this, is Mr. Booker T. 
inglon's paper on Negro Homes, in the Centuf^, 
Alagazinc for 

Socialism in American Universities. 

Professor Iha’, of W isconsin, who has long bee®^ 
njgarded as the foremost leader of advanced thoiightt 
on Social Economics in American Universities, hatf 
been interviewed in the World To-day for April. Hp- 
said: - ;i 

“There has been a revolution in tliought in the universities iii" 
the country in the past twenty-five years. A revolution in actioiii: 
i.s bound to follow. 

“ Economists to-day are distinctly progressive. I believe thati!| 
such natural rc^sourees as forests and mineral w(?alth should 
belong to the people ; I believe that the community should OWii,: 
as list as it can be prepared therefor, its highways or railroad^; 
as well as telegrapli and parcels post ; iliat hibour unions should: 
be legally eiiconraged in tlieir efforts for shorter hours and higheir! 
wages ; that inheritance and income taxes should be generally 
extended ; and that child education should be substituted for , 
child labour.” 

“Can you say whether, as a rule, your brother economists go 
as far as you do ? ” 

“Well, some of tlie best of them go a good deal farther; 
many not as far.” 








HOW TO REFORM EDUCATION. 

By an American Soldibir. 

iOLONKL C. I.ARNKi) Contributes to the North 
erican Review for April an article entitled 
Vacation from a Military Viewpoint,” which con- 
S a great deal to which the attention of all 
canonists might be directed with advantage. 
; other day 1 rexeived a letter from a valued 
espondent in India, whc) maintained that the only 
|>le who had any manners in the British service 
ad were military men, and that the ordinary 
1 servants, coming from Oxford and Cambridge, 
: the manners of grooms. Colonel learned does 
claim that military education is suiierior to civil 
cation because of the superior manners of those 
mt it turns out, hut he does maintain that military 
cation, as exemplified at; ^V\'st I^oint, deve]o|)s 
icter and aliilily much better than the ordinary 
5ois. 

Character, he argues, is the essential meaning, in 
last analysis, of evc^ry iilteinpt he has s(!en lo 
ne education, but tht; ordinary school from this 
It of vi(‘U is. he asserts, very inferior lo the mili- 
School, which demands the renunciation of luxury 
of the pursuit of wealth, and places the service of 
jrs iibove the servic e of self as the ideal of life. 
:he 4,500 graduates whom \Vt:st Boint has turiuai 
in the 105 years of its existence, 2,;^7o, or more 
\ onedialf, have distinguished themselves in civil 

lolonel Lamed makes a series of suggestions as to 
way in which the four great fundamentals - 
•acter, body, mind, and citi/en.ship could be 
ired by grafting some of the military system upon 
present methods of e<liication. He holds that 
;y public school in the land slKniJd furnish one 
nourishing nu;al lo its scholars as part of tluar 
training. Athlciics should be scientifically 
jrvi.sed, and ewTy sr:ho(d regularly < 'ramined. 'Hie 
id body is of greater importance to society than a 
ital deve!o[Mn(mt at the cxpen.se of health, bor 
d training he would revise the whole curriciiluin 
.ndergraduale education. He thinks that education 
ht to be continually ins[)ired l)y ihe vital needs of 
:ety, instead of lieing, as at jiresent it too often is, 
ling apart—of formulas and dead issues, dry bones 
“ the iridescent film on the surface of stagnant 

t is, however, in his suggestions as to the »‘duc;Uion 
'outh in citizenship that liis proposals smack most 
he soldier: — 

Dr Citizeush/p : liore in <*(liicalion is tlir |il:icc .iiirl (iinc for 
ety to organise its innly politic; m .nuke tlie citi/.cn ; to 
jfuard iLs institutions arid defend its integrity. No youth 
;ld leave school without :v clear, practical knowledge of his 
ical rights and obligations ; cieinenlary drill regulations, 
the shooting of gun ; tiie pi>litical history of liis country 
^ the principal nations of the world ; ihc skilled use of his 
and the knowledge of his body, its functions and its 
fcyery male, rich or poor, should be practically taught 
|atipi>s of some one hand trade, and the elcmeuis of ihg 


great mechanical motors. Every female, rich or poor, should 
be taught, besides the .skilled training of her hiciilties, the 
knowledge of her bodily functions and Maternity ; Domestic 
Economy; Sanitation, Nursing, ITousehold Chemistry and 
Foods ; Needlework ; Domestic Architecture; and some one 
practical wage-earning handwork. 

His last recommendation is not less drastic. He 
says :— 

In one respect, the Slate should interpose sternly and 
emphalically to coerce the citizen alter it has trained him. He 
should be required und(*r severe jienally It) perform liis political 
duties. Absence from primaries and abstention from voting 
should be visited with immediate punishment ; and public 
sentiment .should be ednaUeil to regard the neglect of civic 
duties as disgraceful to the same extent that neglect of duty is 
with the soldier a shame and a crime. 


HOME READING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

An interesting feature of library work is the 
increased attention given to the neo:ds of children, 
not merely to the supply of l>ook.s suitable for 
children, but to the reiations of public libraries to 
edneational institutions. In the A[iril number of the 
Library^ Mr. John Ballinger gives an account of the 
experiments made by the (’ardiff Public library in 
tlu‘ ench^avoiir to providi; for the reading of children. 
W'hen an a])peal for aid was first math: to the School 
Board it nul^ with a cold refusal, but after three 
years’ work of the library and the teaohers the 
School Board realised that tlu; I'liblic Library might 
well become the sut'cessor of the schools in carrying 
r>n the work of education, and a joint scheme of 
organisation was agreed to. IIow successful has been 
the circulation of juvenile books through the school 
libraries may he judged from the following figures : 
In the year ])reccding the new organisation the 
circulation of juvenile books from the Public Library 
vas 31,419, whereas in the year Sepleniher, 1900, 
to July, 190T, the loans through the school libraries 
were 153,528, and during tiie school year Sejitembe^r, 
1906, to July, 1907, the circulation was 252,771. 
What kind of books does the lilirary send to the 
elemtinlary schools ? Stories, hiiry tales, tales of 
adventure, school tales, (dassic talt's, etc., and for 
older children travel, history, l»iography, nature- 
books, elementary applied science, hooks about 
games, etc. Again and again the teachers say the 
children who read are much easier to teach. 

M . (.mAKLKs WoKSTE, w'ho has an article on Edu¬ 
cation in Belgium in llie Revue Gcncralc for April, 
says the Catholics are op[)osed to comjiulsory educa¬ 
tion, regarding it as incompatif)le with their principles 
of liberty. In Germany, where it has met with some 
success, it was established under the influence of a 
different regime^ but in some other countries it 
has been a feilure. In Italy it exists only on paper, 
and in France the results have been clisai)pointing. 
He exhorts the Catholics to establish more schools 
and to carry on in their favour an active propa¬ 
ganda. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF EAST AFRICA. 

By Mr. Winston Churchill. 

In the Strand Magazine for May Mr. Winston 
Churchill gives us the third instalment of the story of 
his African journey. Writing at Nairobi, he finds the 
problems of East Africa are the problems of the world. 
“Colour” IS the dominant question in the highlnnds 
of East Africa. There are at present 2,500 whiuts in 
East Africa and 5,000,000 bhack aboriginals, yet the 
Colonists' Association declare they mean to make 
East Africa a white man's country ! What they wish 
to do is to keep out Asiatics, who, from their economic 
superiority, would be able to clear the white man out 
of East Africa as the brown rat extirpated the black 
from British soil. 

AFRICAN AND ASIATIC BOTH NF.KDKI). 

Mr. Churchill states the case of both ICuropeans 
and Asiatics with judicial impartiality. He says that 
the entry of the Asiatic as labourer, trader, and capi¬ 
talist into competition in industry and enterprise, not 
only with, but in, the Western world is a new fact of 
first importance. He thinks that tliere is plenty of 
room in the world for all, and there ought to be no 
insuperable difficulty in assigning different si)heres to 
the external activity'of different races :— 

Yet the Asiatic, and here 1 alsc* indude the African, native 
lias immense services to render .irid energies conirilnile to 
the happine.ss and material progress of llie worJd. I'here are 
spacious lands whose promise can never he realised, there are 
iinnumhcred liarvesLs which can never he gariund without Ids 
active co-operation. 'J'hcre are roads and railways and restT- 
voirs which only he can make. Tliere are mines and fonrsls 
which will slumher for ever without his aid. 'Flic mighty con¬ 
tinent of tropie^il Africa lies open to the colonising and organis¬ 
ing capacities r*f the Hast. All those new [iro(lu::ts which 
modern industry insistently demands are ol'ferc'd in nuMsiireless 
abundance to the West — if only we could solve the S]>hitix’s 
riddle in its ncwt?st form. 

THE rKOriCS FDR THE ASIATIC. 

The fact that the natives of British India will be 
shut out of self-governing colonit^s seems to liim to 
make it all the nK»re desirable that the Imperial 
Government should afford in the tropical jirotectoraies 
outlet and scope to the enterprise and colonising 
capacity of Hindustan. He would reserve the 
highlands for white men, but the Asiatic should be 
encouraged to trade and settle as he will in the 
enormous regions of trojiical fertility to which he is 
naturally adapted. He thinks the blacks ought to 
work, but he admits that the black man in many cases 
could give us points : - 

And to compare the life and lot of the African alioriginal — 
secure in his aliyssof contented degradation, rich in that he lacks 
everything and wants nothing—with the long nightmare of 
worry and privation, of dirt and gloom and s<|ualor, lit only 
by gleams of torturing knowledge and tantalising hope, which 
constitutes the lives of so many poor people in England, is to 
feel the ground tremble under foot. 

In McClurds Magazine for April Mr. B. J. Hen¬ 
drick publishes a character sketch of Governor 
Hughes which is very eulogistic. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. ^ 

The best account of “ Big Bill 1 aft ” that f have yi 
seen is Mr. VV. A. White’s account of the popular candi 
date for the Presidency in the A^ntTicau Magazine fo: 
May. It is copiously illustrated. I'aft is describee 
as l)elonging to that class of Americans “ who wher 
occasion requires can hook up their wives’ dresses ir 
the hack and lace their own shoes.” 

Mr. Maurice Low in the National Revinu says tha 
the Swedc's may succet^d in nominating Governor 
Johnson, of Minnesota, in opposition to Mr. Bryart 
Johnson began life as the son of a penniless Swedisll 
immigrant. If nominated it is believcKl he coul< 
transfer Minnesota from tiie Rcqiublican to the Demd; 
cratic camp. Mr. l.ow also mentions the startlii)|| 
fact that if the negroes in the Northern States votejS 
Democrat they could elect Mr. Br^an. 'They aril 
threatening to do so on account of their disgus 
with the Ke])ul>li('an Government for the injustice 
the 'rwenty-filth C’oloured Rc^girnent in the affray iji 
Brownsville. \ 

Wild Will I’e the Nexi* J^kesident? 

"^rhe Fortnightly Revina piililislies a V(;ry well 
informed article, by Mr. Sidney Brooks, entitld^ 
“ Presid(‘ntial i’ossibilities.” He speaks very high^ 
of Mr. Hughes, bill he says that outside of New Yoi^ 
Mr. Hughes is little more than a name, although ^ 
familiar oiu: and an esteemed one. He thinks 
choice of the Republican Convention will fall on M| 
Taft; the Democrats, he thinks, are sure to W 
forward Mr. Bryan once more. Of Mr. Taft hj 
says: “He is an admirable t*xam|)lc of the public 
spirited citizen. He is in every sense a ‘big’ mail 
both in character and capacity to fully measure up-l^ 
the exacting .standard set by Prt\sidiaU Kooseveli 
Three; times he has sacrificed a siqireme 
dominating ambition, that of rising to a seat upol 
the Supreme (^)url of the ITniled States, in obedienc, 
to a higher call.” His administrative aptitudes ai| 
unquestionalile, and he is one of the most fialpabfa 
honest men Mr. Brooks has t;ver met. The Labo^ 
men, the Negroes, the High I'rolectiunists, and tlS 
Conservatives do not like him, and jioliticians dll 
trust him ; neviTiheless, Mr. Brooks thinks he will 
selected as a candidate, and win. 

In the Posith'ist R{Tie 7 if Mr. Frederic Harrisoi 
makes a powerful appeal for the abandonment of oiii; 
policy of the occupation of Egypt. All the sigiii 
point to an increased determination on the part of iIh 
E gyptians to throw off the English yoke. 

The Rcvieiv and Expositor^ an American quarterly 
publishes in its April number an article by the Rev 
l.ansing Burrows on the Literary Works of 'fhoma! 
Paine, namely, the pamphlets entitled “ Commoi 
Sense,” “ Vhe Crisis,” “ The Rights of Man,” anc 
“ The Age of Reason.” It is over a century sinct 
Paine died, and his name is mostly associated with 
the last-named work. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AT OXFORD. 

More Reminiscences. 


. In the Comhill Maf^azine C. R. T.. F. concludes his 
j^asant reniinisccnces of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to 
Oxford in 1890. 

THK FUTURIi OF LONDON. 

.- Asked whether he (;x])ecU;d London to go on 
jfeowing, Mr. (llackitone replied: “Yes, continually. 
^ another century London will have ten millions of 
.ople.'* Asked, again, whether the decay of the 
j^ondon docks and their de[)endent irdustries would 
|,6t afifect the nii‘iro])olis very much, he said :— 

i"'We can’t Icll ycl. Liunlon is ii(»l like the j;rcat towns of the 
Iferth, where tliere are :i- lew j^reaL industries liiihle lo sudden 
t^pset. Why do we never hear of distress at Hirnun^hain ? 

Biaiply because ils iiulusiries are so sub-dividitil. Small iiulustries 
Ve preferable to f^real ones for tin* pros])(?rily of a town. 

What would cause a stupendous industrial revolii- 
he thought, was the Manchester Shij) Canal. 


NOT TO liF DRAWN. 

Mr. Gladstone was sometimes “ not to be drawn.’' 
Ifte politely but firmly repelled a tactless person who 
ilfied to draw him about the reasons of the unfiopu- 
farity of the L.C.(". “ Indeed, he had not heard of 

itiat—was not much in the WMy of hearing current 
gossip.” An attemjjt, not to talk about, but to draw 
^ijie conversation towards the Ionian Islands (to which 
G. had had, in 1859, a somewhat unsuccessful 
inission), resulted in a characteristic cocking of his 
’right eyebrow^ and a remark that now “ it would be 
very pleasant to see the moonlight in the quad¬ 
rangle.” 

^ ' MR. OLAr»S'rr»NK ON MR. CARNFOIE. 


;. Talk about Mr. Lryce’s book on America led the 
statesman to siieak of American millionaires in 
general, and of Mr, Carnegie in particular, wdio \vas 
4 hen making ^360,000 a year. Mr. Gladstone said 
:jie had done his liest to have Mr. < iarnegie’s book 
Jabout lieginning at four shillings a wei-k and rising to 
>fee a dollar millionaire di.sseminated in Kngland, but 
•had not succeeded. He did not agree with Mr. 
■Carnegie for a moment that bec[ueathing one’s fortune: 

one’s wife and children was a bad wMy of dis- 
s^sing of it, l)Ul he did agree with him erniihatically, 
^.\e7fery word^' as to betjueathing it to charitable 
^institutions :— 


When tlu- of Music, he said, wanted money 

'and was begging Iwenly pounds here and fifty poinuls there 
I jvyith great dilficiilly, and the l*rinces:s of Wales was trying every- 
'J^here for money for it, my ciauglder wrote to (.!arnegie and lie 
client her a ehc(iue for /i,cxx), and the Princess was wild with 
J delight. 

The conversation drifted to other topics, and then 
|f!feyerted to Mr. Carnegie. Mr. (iladstone said :— 


,:I dined with him not long ago at the Hotel MiHrojioIe, but no 
^ipiwposity, ali very -imple and Yes, but a mere leveller, 

re leveller in )»o,itics ; quite seriously, I dislike his politics. 
Nas been4^aken up by someone whom J won’t mention in the 
worlrl, wiio has made scjiiie use of him and floated a 
papen No, { never se-g that .sort of newspaper, 


ON MR. MORLEY. 

Talk as to the be.st biographies led to mention of 
Morley’s “ Cobden,” Southey’s “ Wesley,” Trevelyan’s 
“ Macaulay,” and of course Boswell’s “ Johnson.” Mr. 
Gladstone agreed, hut not about Morley’s “ Cobden.” 
“ 1 don’t like it,” he said. “ 1 have the highest opinion 
of Morley. But 1 knew Cohden intimately, and he 
was a most remarkable man.” 

ON EUROPF.AN FINANCE. 

Said Mr. Gladstone : “ There isn’t a country in 
Europe that has a sound system of finance except 
Ph gland. Now Tli tell you what it is. The instant 
the financial year is ended we in Kngland have a 
complete, though rough, .iccount presented to the 
House of Commons.’' The Lrench Chamber, he 
added, had a most elaborate anti detailed system, but 
no one knew whether it would he adhered to or not; 
and all other Euro[)e:in nations had followed the 
French instead of iis. “ 'I’heir accounts are all a 
shionr 

READING Tin-: l.F.SSONS. 

“ U is dirricuU,’' says T. !■ tt> il(‘serib(‘ Mr. Ghulstone’s 
rendering of the Lesson ; lh(‘r< was nt) slri\ing for eflecl, Init his 
reverent sonsi: of the messri^, le was passing n to us, and his 
j)erfecl articulation, seeme(i invest, the familiar wools with a 
new meaning. One dav, wiien In: read llu- Second Lesson at 
the Cathedral, Canon I'iright (a strong political ojjponenl) was 
reporteil to have said : ‘ 1 can forgive him much for the light 
which he has thrown on the mind of .St. Paul.’ ” 

C. G. L. adds : “ Equally remarkable was bis reading of the 
Psahn.s. llis deep, sonor<»iis voice continued reading each verse 
long after the rest of us h.ad finished it. 1 can see him now, 
beiuling tn'er the book as if alisorbed in the effort to realise each 
word; he seemed ((uitf* oblivious of ever>one else in chapel; 
and it was this same detachment that madi.- liis rendering of the 
Lesson so striking.” 

TWO GOOD STORIES. 

Of the Princess Lieven, Mr. (jladstonc .said : — 

Yes, 1 knew the J’rincess Taeven. She flattered anti petted 
and toadied [the first Lari ?| Grey till die could twist him round 
her little linger. It was qiiitt.^ a tliti rent tiling, as she found, 
wlieii she tried to jilay the same game wiili L<»rd Aberdeen. 

And one morning at brt:aklast he told the following 
excellent story apropos of the Duke of Cuinherland’s 
and the Duke of Cambridge’s habits of swearing : - 

Lord Mark Kerr had sworn at some troops at a review before 
the qtuecii. The (J^uecn .-.ent for the T >uk( of flambridge .and 
sjiid he must reprimanfl Lord Mark, which the Duke did as 
follows: “ Look liere, Mark, IT.M. heard you swear, and she 
said she was damneii if she’d stand it.” 


In La France de Demain for April Henri Tiirot 
gives an account of his visit to South America. He 
is of opinion that the intellectual culture of Brazil is 
cpiite French in character, for not only do those who 
have any pretence to education speak the French 
language, but they road French literature, and even 
think in French. He adds that the Brazilians 
altogether show marked sympathy towards the 
French, and he thinks the French ought therefore to 
be able to exercise a preponderant influence in the 
country, 



Leading AKTicLis IN ^ 473^ 


THE IMPOTENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

A Constitutional Inquire in France. 

In La Revue of April 15th Rent; de Chavagnes 
edits a symposium on the subject of the Impotence 
of Parliament in France. 

For some years, he writes in his introduction, 
successive majorities have given proof of their 
inability to accomplish the reforms awaited by 
the country, and people have lost all faith in 
the utility of Parliament. lie has therefore insti¬ 
tuted a “ Constitutional Inquiry,’* and has addressed 
to a number of Parliamentarians, .sociologists, and 
writers the following que.stions :— 

(1) Is not the imporence of r.irliainent to fulfil its Icq^isLitive 
rdle the result of a constitutional vice nccessitalirii; iinpoitant 
electoral rt.-form ? 

(2) What modifioations would you introduce into the recruit¬ 
ing, into the organisation, and into the powers of the (.'hambers? 

(3) you favour the creation of leagues, and extra railia- 
mentary Committees to influence opinion, and in coiisetpieiiee to 
influence the Chambers, in view of necessary reforms ? 

SHORTER HOURS. 

Raymond Poincare, a Senator and a former Minis¬ 
ter, say.s that the scriifin de liste would not surhiut to 
liberate deputies from local servitude. One scrutiny 
should follow another until the fatal corre.sponrlence 
which exists betw^een the number of arrondissements 
and that of seats in the Chamber is destroyed. Yet 
he would introduce the scrutin de liste and propor¬ 
tional representation, and reduce tlic number of 
deputies. He would also take politics out of the 
hands of politicians -that is to say, he would take 
away from l*arliamentary sittings the character of 
permanence. As if it were necessary for the Chamber 
to sit some hours every day, and as if the evolution 
of a people required a new law every day ! Charles 
Benoist would also make the Sessions shorter, so 
that deputies and senators should not live exclusively 
for politics. 

THE KEEERKNDIJM. 

Paul Leroy-Beaulieu is of opinion that three-fourths 
of the laws made by Parliament caustj more troul)le 
than the progress which they realise. 'J'he laws 
relating to the C'ongregations, the Se])aration of 
Church and State, the weekly rest, etc., are in a great 
measure inap|)licable and incoherent. If only the 
Referendum had existed in France, he is certain that 
all the.se laws would have been rejected by the people. 
He believes absolutely in the Referendum as the only 
means of limiting the disastrous effects of the presump¬ 
tion and ignorance of the legislator. Loo many law’s 
are made, and a number of thoughtless revolutions are 
decorated with the name of reforms. It is not by 
laws or Parliaments or Governments that society 
progresses, but by scientific discoveries and in¬ 
dustrial application requiring individual initiative, 
freedom of association, and the incessant formation 
of capital, 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, ETC. ">i 
Pierre Baudin replies that the scrutin dc liste an^ 
proportional representation .seem to him the best 
remedies. The scrutin de liste would put the intel^- 
lectual w’orth of the candidate above other qualifica¬ 
tions and proportional representation w’ould correct 
the tyranny of numbers. Proportional repre.scntation; 
and the scrutin de liste are also advocated by the- 
Deputies Charles Benoist, Joseph Reinach, Marcel;<’ 
Sembat, and Jules Siegfried, by the Senator Raymond 
Poincare, and by Eugene Fourniere, the director of; 
the Rfvue Socialiste^ while Yvtis Guyot, Anatole- 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Louis Havet, and Profe.ssor Gcorgesi^. 
Renard are in favour of proportional representation;- 
Advocates of the Referoaidiim are Professor Georges 
Renard and Paul J^eroy-Beaulieu. ' 

'JHE SECOND CHAMBER. '• 

Alfred Fouillee says the Senate, instead of being i 
replica of the ("harnber, should represent the greats 
intellectual and maU^rial organs of the country,’ 
Eugene Fourniere says two Chambers are good, 
w’hen one represents the nobility and the other th^; 
people. 

Charles Benoist would limit the omnipotence dfc 
Parliament by a Supreme Court similar to that of the^^J 
United Slates and by associating whth it the Stat^t 
Council in the elaboration of new la\v.s. Pierre Baudin-) 
and Joseph Reinach think the French might copy witli; 
advantage some of our English i^olitical principl(^> 
and metliods. M 

siig(;es’iions of authors. ^ 

Anatole France considers the I'Yench Parliament 4; 
weak reflection of wealth. Ministers, he .says, are iflf^ 
the hands of financicTs. 'Phe j)roposed electoraf? 
reforms are insignificant, and he does not think pro^^ 
portional representation w^ould help much. ' J 

According to Victor Margueritte all the elector^i 
care alioiit is to get as much as po.ssible out of theft^ 
candidate, and all the candidate cartfs about is gettinj^i; 
elected or re-elected. He si^es no remedy but educ^i 
lion, ‘‘ the distant palliative of all evils.” Few4i^ 
representatives and better chosen seems to him theotjj 
retically a solution. Emile Faguet suggests a reduci^ 
tion of the number of F)ej)uti(^s to about one-third'- 
and of Senators to aliout lialf. Marcel PrtH’ost writes! 
that all the recent laws passed by the French Par-^J; 
liament betray insufficient preparation, profound^ 
ignorance, and a desire to i)lease the elector by base - 
means. 

In CasseWs Magazine for May Sir William: 
Ramsay gossips pleasantly upon the way in which 
scientific discoveries are made. Mr. E. H. Sothem 
tells us how ii is and why it is that actors cannot see . 
their audiences; and Mr. J. F. Fraser discourses 
upon the exceeding tameness of modern travel. In , 
one day in Persia in less than an hour he only met 
eleven bears in the mountains; he sw^ore arid bellowed 
at them with success until they fled. 



ittESIDENT FALLlilRES’S VISIT TO KING EDWARD. 

J Prksidknt Fat.likrks, who visits I^ondon this 
jftOnth as thc! guest of King JLdward, with whom he 
^ill go to t)ie Franco-British J^xliibition at Shepherd’s 
lush, is the subject of an interesting sketch in 
Jourval for Ai)ril, from which I (juote the 
silo wing [)assages :— 

■ TThe gramlf;ilher ni lliis AT. who will walk niiind the 

Exhibition with Kinj^ Kjlw.ird was a liiimblc blai ksinilli, and he 
X$ a typical Gascon, *livini; in the villai^e (tf Mezin. He was 
i^Tlfty, and lie arran.i^ed lliat his son was inad(‘ clerk lo the 
gislrates at Mezin. The yoiinn man married the dantjhler of 
jllother magistrate’s clerk, and the young couple lived with the 
'acksmith, whosi; home was above his forge, niJ il was htire in 
18^1 that the President of the French Kepiildic was born. In 
l^e course he was sent to Paris to study for the law ; but lie 
liunged somewhat recklessly into the gay life of J*aris, and went 
ck to his villagc-hotiie a failure at his examinatidiis, an arlvo- 
ate of theori(^s which were deLestabh? lo his family, and a very 
itixious pndilem for tliem lo consider. 

f Suddenly there was a comi»lete transforination ! All lln^ old, 
He ways were given iij», and he applied himself with the ulmosl 
^hestness to the slmly of his law-books. Working with 
perish anxiety, he ])assed liis examinations an<.i becanu- a 
yer, and settled dow'ii to a simjile and careful lift*, and 
eedily rose in liis profcs.sion until he was regarded as ilie chief 
iwyer in a considerable provincial centre. In 1S76 he b^'came 
bdeputy ; and, rising on the rioiui-tide of Republicanism, he 
ibon achieved office, and so came at last tt) the jiresidency. 

In the limes of his great success he still abides by tlic simplest 
Ue; indeed, the I'lesident of the French Republic ii(»w', as was 
be case with his prtrdecessor, sets an example to the industrious 
slksses of his j>eop]e in his mode of life. His happiest retreat 
I to his little country farm ul Loupillon, in the Deparlmcnl of 
i^t-el-Garonne, where he has a little pasture-land and a vine- 
raid whence comes the wine that is laid on his own lalile. He 
lacs at seven, takes a light breakfast, tloes a little work, and 
hen goes for a walk lasting an hour and a half. I'hon it is hard 
,dil all day, and lie gt»cs to bed at ten o’clock every night. He 
ias a son and a daughiei-- the son a lawyer and the daughter a 
leeply religious lady. 

The necessary slrenuousncss of ])residcncy Mras not .altogether 
igrecable to M. Fallieres at the outset, even if it is so now. 
Respite all his displayed energies and achievements, he still 
ikes a slippeM?<l t:asi:, and lias a penchant for putting off until 
©•morrow what iiee<l nol necessarily be done to-day. Oik'c 
fhen he held a ministerial j>orifolio four thousand private 
etters wen; found unopfrned in one of In . drawers, and lie 
huddered at the story that l^oubel liad accustoim;d liiniself 
O reading sixty letters an hour, had established a record 
>f[eighty-four, and had signed two hundred an«l forty in an 
tqnal space <»f time ! 


Writinc; on the reform of iho Canadian Senate 
n the Ctinaihan Map^azuie for April, iTofcssor (ioidwin 
Smith says :—“If the elt‘t:tion of our senators were 
pven lo the provincial legislatures it would surely 
ie an im}»rovenH;nl on the present system. The 
appointments could not be made in the dark.” 

"I HF. Primitiiu' Methodist Quarterly Jinnnv for 
^pril is a very good number, full of articles of varied 
^terest. Mrs. Kendall writes on Isaliella Bird, Mr. 
Ifind discusses the a.^])ects of social life of the people 
York and Middlesbrough, Mr. Kitson reviews 
liomas Burt’s Ijfe, Mr. Dingle pays a tribute to the 
^ ciory of Gerald Massey, and Dr. James landsay 
ajyibutes an appreciative study of the poetry of 
ill Lowell. 


THE NATION’S HORSE SUPPLY IN TIME OP WAR. 

The Journal of the Royal United Service InsHtuHon 
for April contains a report of a mo.st interesting dis¬ 
cussion that took place last Fobniary, presided over 
by the Earl of Donoughmore, upon our National 
Horse Supply and the Military Requirements. In 
the discussion various proi)0.sals were put forward for 
the supply of horses. The figures given were somc- 
w'hat appalling. We have at the present moment 
12,000 cavalry soldiers trained at home, and we have 
7*577 cavalry horses for them lo ride upon. 
Nor do we know how many of these are old enough 
to go into action. In case war broke out w^e should 
require 32,000 horses, and no one knows precisely 
where we are to secure them. One speaker suggested 
that we should form a great stud farm in the Argen¬ 
tine Republic; in three years’ time we could produce 
horses at the cost of per horse. The discussion 
is extremely interesting from the point of view of 
those w^ho want horses, not only for w^ar, but also for 
omnibus com|)anies, who complain liittxrrly that they 
are much worse off now than they were before the 
Boer War. At present there are only 150,000 riding 
horses in the country, and there were 1,000 fewer 
foals dropped in 1906 than in 1905. 

THE GERMAN NAVAL PROGRAMME. 

Ernest L^monon, who contributes to the first 
April number of Questions JDiplomatigues an article 
on the (German Naval Programme, thinks it improl>- 
able that German activity in naval construction will 
soon be relaxed, and foresees that England will have 
to inaugurate a long period of sustained effort if she 
intends to maintain the princii>le of the double 
standard. According to the present programme th(.* 
composition of the British fleet for the offensive in 
1917 will be eighty-one ironclads and thirty-seven 
cruisers. In the same year (Germany will not have 
more than fifty-eight ironclads and fourteen cruisers, 
but these figures jirove that in that year England will 
not be able to oppose two ironclads to one German 
ironclad. Moreover, the figures would be materially 
different and much less favourable if England 
fixed an age limit of tw^enty years for her ironclads 
and cruisers, as is the case with Germany. The 
French fleet at present occupies tlie third place, after 
England and Germany, but it threatens to fall to the 
fourth place, after the United States, and it may be 
to the fifth, after Japan. It behoves the French 
Parliament to realise the grave danger caused by the 
increa.se in the German navy, and while there is still 
time to set about remedying the weakness of the 
French fleet. 


The chief feature in the May number of London ir> 
Kaid Maclean’s story of his captivity under Raisuli. 
The poor Kaid seems to have had a pretty bad time, 
and often passed horrible hours under the threat of 
instant torture and death. 







HOW THE TSAR IS DECEIVED. 

Prince S. R, G,, who gave such gruesome details 
concerning the Tsar^s kitchen in La Revue of Decem¬ 
ber 1st, continues his articles on the cfitoura^e of tlie 
Tsar in La Rfnmc for February ist and A])ril isl. 

In Russia it is a tradition, W(‘ are told, tiiat the 
sovereign must never know what takes |)lac(^ in his 
Empire. At the Court no one thinks otlua wisc, aud 
with the bureaucracy the tradition is an acl of laitli ; 
but with the i)eoplii the dictum is “ God is loo [ligh 
up and the'fsar too far olT,” with the addition, “ if 
the Tsar only knew ! ’’ Alas ! the 'I'sai does not know. 
The article in the April number shows how the 'Isar 
i.s systematically deceived, and how he has acfpiired 
a profound distrust of me.n and things. One eon vie 
tion, nevertlieless, has been born to the Tsar— 
namely, that the salvation of the country and of the 
dynasty is to be found in a Constitution ; yea in all 
the official world of Russia the Tsar and his Prime 
Minister are the only ])ersons who really wish success 
to the new regime. 

A “secret*’ mission. 

The writer declares the following stor)' to l)e abso¬ 
lutely authentic. Klopoff, a working man, conceived 
the idea of bringing before the 'J'sar the sufferings of 
his countrymen, and at last he succeeded in getting 
himself presented to the Tsar. While his Majesty was 
only too anxious to bear, Klopoff in his enthusiasm 
told him that the remedy lay in his hands, and that no 
one else could restore peace in his immense empire. 
The first reform, said Klopoff, must be tlui concession 
of liberty to the Press. At that time a terii[)le famine 
was devastating the (ountry, and the Tsar knew 
nothing of it till Klopoff revealed to him tht^ situation. 
Klopoff was then sent on a streret mission to study 
the question and bring his report to the d'sar. Wiih 
such a document, thought the 'J"sar, it would be 
possible to confound all the lies of Ministers and 
Governors, His wT)rk completed, Klo]>off nTurned to 
St. Petersburg and duly |)resented his report. Inhere 
remained nothing to do hut to act. 

WHO IS ro UE liELlEVED? 

Rut the sujirenu* master, witli al)soliite pow(T and 
unlimited rights, and his collaborator omitUid to 
reckon with the secret police. At th(^ moment when 
they thought themselves the only keepers of the great 
secret, the polic'e knew everything, and had vowed to 
paralyse the undertaking. At the time when Klopoff 
returned with his rejiort the General Aide-de-Camj) of 
the Tsar w'as supposed to he returning from a visit to 
his property in the famine region. The Tsar naturally 
sounded him on the matter of the famine in Toula, 
where the (Jovernor was a friend of the GeneraPs. 
The General, informtTl of Klo[)ofi’s mission, said 
there was no such thing as a fatnine in "J'oula, and 
added that his friend IJrussoff had assured him that 
all was well in that region. Klopoff then had 
imagined all that he had told, thought the Tsar. 
Who is to be believed ? 


THE BANE OK THE TCHlKOVNtli. 

Another story relates to the Isarina, who ^ 
anxious to found and organise in Russia institute 
of social aid. Sh(* confided her plan to Nicolas 
Nepluyeff, a man who ha.s dc^volecl his energies a 
his wealth to such work, and pro|)ose(l that 
.should join her. “ What yon are aide to achieve 
your lilile corner we shall b(‘ able to accomplish 
the whole of Ru.ssia,” slie said.^ “ Majt\sly,” repli 
M. (le Nepluyeff, “permit me to sfieak frankly, 
long as 1 remain a priviite individual 1 can defe 
my work as 1 understand it and have carried it a 
but if my inslitutions fall into the hands of the tc 
novniks J shall no longer he master of them, a 
there will be no soul in tlie work.** 

While the idtta of the Tsarina was but a proj 
tlie Tsar not only a.]>|)roved of it l)ut took the great 
personal interest in it, but as soon as he saw a p 
.s|)ect of llu: project being jmt into execution, r 
only did his approval cease but lie .showed hims 
alisolulely hostile to it. What had happened? t 
eu/aurtjge had declared it was a Socialist enterpf: 
in disguise, and the T.sarina was compelled 
aliandon her scheme. 


THE PRICE WE PAY FOR ANAESTHETICS. 

In Science J^rogress for A])ril Dr. A. 1 ). Wall 
publishes an article entitled “ The Price of Ana 
thesia,*’ the gist of which may be compressed into 
few sentences. De-aths from anaesthesia have 
creased, are increasing, and will continue to incre 
says Dr. WallcT, until we are as careful in administetil 
chloroform to human beings as we arc to anitnals'i^ 
a viviseeLioni.st laboratory. The recorded deaths 
England registered as due to amesthetics during 
ten-year ])eriods were :— 


1S66 to 18715 

. 146 dcath.s. 

1S76 , 

I8S.S 

. 2 f )4 .. 

I8S6 , 

iSi)5 

. .Sj 3 .. 

1890 ,, 1905 

. •. 


In order to reduce this death-roll Dr. Waller stal 
that “ the first necessary step to take, previous to a 
))ossible rational discussion of iiliosyncrasics 
im[)urities, is to find means of measuring the quant 
of chloroform al)S()rbed, or at any rate of measuri 
the quantity of chloroform in the air inspired.** 

After descriliing as more or less unsatisfactory 
the methods at present a|)plied for this jmrpose, 
Waller describes the instrument that is used in t 
laboratories with which ho is connected. He claii 
for this instrument— 

(i) that, it is not too troublesome for daily use in the labc 
lory for animals, (2) that several thousand animals have bi 
anmsthetised in this laboratory during the last five years, wi 
out the accidental loss of a .single animal, and (3) that, ei 
admitting that the procedure is more tr()ul)lesome than the or 
nary practice, it is not unreasonal)Je to cx])ecl as much trou: 
to be bestowed upon the safe aniesthesia of a patient in a h 
pital as is bestowed upon an animal in a laboialory. 



ANARCHY IN SPAIN. 

^^iAngel Marvaud, who writes on Anarchy in Spain 
j|;the first April number of La Revuc^ was at Madrid 
pr the marriage of King Alfonso two years ago, and 
fsays he can never forget the double spectacle of 
||e gorgeous nuptial procession from the Royal palace 
" the Church of St. Jerome and the scene an hour 
ferwards when a horril)le assassination had l>een 
erpetrated. Last year lie was again in Spain, and as 
throwing of bombs had not ceased at Barcelona 
! proceeded to that cily lo inquire into the Anarchist 
jfl^oblem. 

TIIK CENTRE OF RKVOLUITON. 

While Andalusia and Catalonia are the strongholds 
Anarchy, thojre is, he writes, an essential difference 
fetween the Anarchists of the two jirovinces. In 
jithdalusia it is the Anarchy of acute crises, and it is 
iiCshort duration ; whereas in Catalonia its nature is 
ps impulsive, and its character more reasoned. In a 
ifbrd, the Anarchy in Catalonia is “ intellectual and 
well organised. Barcelona is, indeed, the real 
ntre of Anarchy in the peninsula, and the Anarchists 
Madrid are generally Catalonians settled in the 
sapital. Catalonia is the highest developed region of 
Spain, both intellectually and materially; it is also the 
QOSt cosmopolitan, and it is perhaps the influence of 
oreigners which lends to make religious fanaticism 
.nd political oppression less bearable here than in the 
kther provinces. y\t any rate, for over twenty years 
loiarchy in this region has never ceased to give start¬ 
ing and terrible proof of its growing vitality and 
Irength, and the cruelties and stupidity of the police 
ihve only served to exasperate it. 

CHANCE OF TACTICS. 

In February, 1902, Anarchist feeling took the form 
■if a general strike at Barcelona, but it only lasted 
birty-six hours. The Anarchists then resolved to 
modify their tactics, and vioUtnl measures were aban¬ 
doned. Among the apostles of Anarchism in Cata- 
Dnia to-day, Anselmo lorenzo assured the writer, 
aere is not a single jiartisan of the dagger or of 
ynamite. 

AN ANARCHIST LEADER. 

Lorenzo, a handsome man aliout sixty-five, is de- 
cribed as one of the doynis of the S})anish Anarchist 
movement. He lives in the I'niversity quarter of 
tercelona, and, as is to be expected, he has passed 
>art of his life in prison, and has lived in exile at 
^aris. A printer by profession, he was at one time 
be comrade of Pablo Iglesias, the leader of the Spanish 
locialist Party, In an interview the Anarchist leader 
Siformed the writer that the beautiful days of the 
ibour moveiaent at Barcelona are past. There is no 
l^ttiu discussej enthusiasm with which the 

^ York and 1 solidarity in 1902. To-day 

Piomas Burt’s abandon their own individuality to 
■|emory of (it Lerroux, the celebrated agitator and 
^tributes a*^rcelona. 

jiell Lowelthe people in his views, Lorenzo has at 


his own expense erected an immense People^s House 
on the model of the Vooruit of Ghent, with schools, a 
theatre, a restaurant, and a library. ‘‘ Iglesias,” con¬ 
tinued Lorenzo, “ has abandoned his former ideal, 
and has made concessions to society—as though the 
directest way to attain his end was not the straightest 
one. These are our arms,” he added, showing the 
writer some pages of a translation of Reclus’s 
‘‘ LTIornme de la Terre.” 

PEACEFUL MF/I HODS. 

Yet, concludes the writer, the era of terrorism is 
not ended. One thing is certain, the Government 
police are not equal to their task, and the English 
detective. Arrow, has not been able to foresee or pre¬ 
vent anything. In such circumstances the Government 
knows only one remedy—namely, the suspension pure 
and simple of the eonstilLiiional guarantees; but expe¬ 
rience has shown that such measures will not arrest 
the progress of Anarchy. The most formidable point 
about Spanish Anarchy is the practically absolute con¬ 
formity of ideas of its adepts, a curious fact to note in 
a country where political jiarties are not remarkable 
for cohesion or unity. It is a mistake to say the 
Anarchist Party is in a state of decadence. 'J'he 
party may be disorganised, but it has not lost 
adherents. _ 

WHY SPAIN IS BACKWARD. 

In Espana Moderna Sehor Manuel Sales FerrtJ 
discusses the reasons why Spain lags behind other 
nations. As a S[)aniard it grieves him to admit it, but 
the causes, he thinks, are indolence of mind and body 
and lack of will-power. After reading through his 
lengthy remarks, one arrives at the conclusion that 
this condition of affairs is brought aliout by the want 
of education 'and the absence of oj)portanities for 
rising in the social scale. Society in all countries is 
maintained in a healthy state by being recruited from 
the lower ranks; the tendency is for the ui)f)or classes 
to suffer decadence, and for the gaps lo be filled by 
those who arc striving to elevate themselves. 'Palent 
is not often traiismitted din.-ctly from father to son, 
and the high positions cannot be handed down like 
some kinds of pro])trty. Yet that is just what the 
highly-placed in Spain are trying to do. 

1'he result is tliai all those now in power are not 
necessarily talented, and the country suffers, 'i’he 
]X)orer members of the community have no chance of 
rising ; it costs too iiiuch to oliUiin the education that 
would enal)le them to fill the high positions, and there 
is no opportunity of breaking through the ring. The 
Spaniards arc not taught to reason; their country has 
produced men of note in arts and letters, but no 
mathematician, no physicist, no statistician of repute. 

What the Spaniards need is a proiier system of 
education, with competitive examinations for good 
posts; they are ambitious, and if those chances were 
given to them as they have been to the British, there 
would soon be an end to the complaint of backward¬ 
ness. 



BOYS OR GIRLS? 

How TO Fix the Sex. 

Dr. Romme contributes to La Reim of Paris a 
paper entitled “ The Secret of the Sexes: Boys or 
Girls.” He starts with what he asserts to be a fact— 
namely, that after a war there are always many more 
boys born tha^ girls. This was attributed at one time to 
the desire on the part of Nature to replace the men 
who had been killed in battle. The real reason, 
according to Dr. Romme, is that in war time the most 
energetic males are at the seat of war, and, therefore, 
the burden of begetting the children is thrown upon 
men who are either older or infirm. Nature, desiring 
to guard herself against extinction, always produces a 
son when the father is weak, and a daughter wlien the 
mother is weak. 

Of course, weakness is a comparative Utiii. No 
one could very well say that the German limperor 
was weaker than his wife, yet he has got six boys- 
No one could say that the Tsarina was w eaker than 
her husband, and yet she had four girls running. J.Uit, 
nevertheless, he maintains that although there are 
exceptions, the general rule is that it is the weaker of 
the two married people who gives his or her sex to 
the infant. 

Age has the same effect as weakness ; the older the 
husband the greater probability there is that the 
children will be boys. When the firilier is younger 
than the mother there are only 865 boys horn to t,ooo 
girls. When tliey are of the same age there are 948 
boys to 1,000 girls, but when the man is sixteen years 
older than his wife there are 1,632 boys to every 1,000 
girls. When the father is eighteen years older than 
his wife there are two boys to every one girl. The 
theory is that Nature sees the parent wlio is likely to 
die soonest, and {)romptly causes preponderance of 
that sex so as to keej) the balance even. 

The writer maintains that this truth is so well 
recognised that cattle breeders we;aken a cow by 
bleeding it. if they wish to have a female calf, but they 
bleed the bull if they'desire to obtain male progeny. 
Firstborn illegitimate children are more frequently 
girls than boys, which Dr. Romme attributes to the 
conditions attending seduction. A remarkable fact 
vouched for by Dr. Billon points in the same direc¬ 
tion. In the tdbal wars in Egypt one tribe made 
captives of nearly 500 women. Of these women 482 
were made mothers by their captors. When they 
brought their children to birth 403 were girls, and 
only 79 were boys. He attributes the enormous pre¬ 
ponderance of girls to the state of fatigue, feebleness 
and misery in which most of these poor women found 
themselves when they became mothers. 

If Dr. Romme’s theories were to be accepted as 
scientific truth, it would be interesting to see how 
many Peers whose wives have only brought forth 
daughters would consent to artificial debilitation in 
order to give Nature the hint that the next child must 
be a boy. 


MR. A. C. BENSON ON SHYNESS. | 

In the Camhill Magazine this month Mr, A. 
Benson discourses on Shyness, which he has iii^ 
doubt is “ one of the old primitive, aboriginal qualiti^ 
that lurk in human nature,” which ought to have beei 
but has not been uprooted by civilisation. Of coursi 
there is the person who has never known shyness, apc 
who always says that it is “ all^ self-consciousness^^ 
and comes from thinking about one's self. Of sUc" 
was Tennyson, who recommended thinking of tli 
stellar spaces as a cure for shyness ; and of such, alsO^ 
was th(! lady who recommeiided a shy girl to think d 
liternily. Mr. Benson seems to have been sufficicnt;li 
a prey lo shyness him.self not to believe much inthe;^ 
remedies. 


DTVEUSITTKS OF SHYNE.SS. 

.. 

'J'hert; is, first, the shyness of childhood, he sayjif 
then that of adolescence, which has often a cert^ 
charm ; and there is also often the shyness of adti 
life:— J 


'J’he shyness of early youth is a thing which springs froin.!ji| 
intense rlesire to delight, and impress, and interest other peo|)]j| 
from w.inting lo play a far anti brighter part in the 

of everyone else than anyone in the world plays in anyone 


“lam sure,’* coneliules the writer, “that the one way^ 
(rain young people out of the miseries of shyness is for 
people never to snub ihein in public, or make them appear ,t 
the light of a fool, A merciless elder who inflicts a ptili" 
iiiorlihcation is terribly iinas.sailable and impre(_;nablc.** 


THE SHY ADULT. 


The shy person, if he will only observe others, think 
what they may like, asking the right questionS|.a| 
saying the right things, may be not merely not unp 
lar, but highly popular. On the other hand, if he ts^ 
refuge in the critical and fastidious attitude ml 
be a social terror, like an elderly relative inst 
by the writer, 

who was a man of wide interests and accurate information^ • 
a ])erfect terror in the domestic circle. He was too sl^|| 
mingle in general talk, but sat with an air of acute observaw , 
with a flry .smile playing over his face ; later on, when the < 91 ^ 
diminished, it pleased liim to retail the incautious statetnn 
made by variou.s members of the parly, and correct them ^ 
much acerbity. I'htfre are few things more terrific than a t 
who is both specichless and distinguished. I have knd 
.several such, and their presence lies like a blight over the 1 
cheerful party. 


Mr. Edward Carpenter and the House of Lordi^ 

In the April Albany Rnneiv Mr. Edward Carpenh 
makes the following suggestions as to how to 

wdth the House of Lords :— 

• 

No more hereditary lawgivers to be created. 

Let a system of courtesy titles be extended for two or thi 
generations, and let all children in that respect count as youhL 
children ; and in a few years we should have got rid IjSpS 
foolish and somewhat vulgar anachronism. 

All future peers created in order to supply the consequj^ 
vacancies would be life-peers, and adequate reasons of usefij^ 
service should lx; given for each creation—on democraUjl 
grounds more or less scheduleil and recognised. 

There should also be a liuiitadon of puniber of members, 




CHAT ABOUT WOMEN. 

Women of the Old Style, 
v.iN the Modern Revieiv for April a tribute is paid to 
ii heroism of Indian women in the Transvaal, who 
i^ed a resolution calling upon the Government to 
llpeet Indian marital vows, which forbade the 
^paration of husbands from wives and wives from 
sbands, and demanding the right to share the 
^bands’ !mp>risonment. 

I The same magazine publishes a tribute to a Muslim 
^oine, the Persian wife ol Amir Khan, who was the 
m Governor of Kabul when the Emperor Aur- 
|tgzib reigned in India. She was chi I Hess, and her 
^sband, who wms in mortal fear of her, dared not 
ifce another wife, but kept a secret harem and had 
Kildren thereby. When his wife discovered this she 
idopted and lovingly l)roiight up her stepsons. 

- A NcnAiii.E Woman of the Nf.\v\ 

' The PPW/d To-dtiy gives interesting account of 
^'notable woman scientist who was a daughter of an 
Englishman, Doctor Nuttall, who married an Anieri- 
%n. His daughter Zelia was born in San l^'rancisco. 
jie is, we are told, an inspiration and example to all 
bmankind. She knows seven European languages, 
i Still in early middle and is a striking brunette 
i^uty. She is a m(nnl)er of all the learne-d .scientific 
locietiesin the New World. In Novomher, 1907, Pre- 
Ident Diaz, through the Minister of Public Instruction 
if Mexico,nominated Mrs. Nuttall Honorary Professor 
if the Mexican National Museum. Some time ago 
declined the office of Curator of the Mexican 
Archaeological Museum. Tliese marks of api)recia- 
\on were preceded a few months by others of equal 
enificance. 

Niao) OF TvitANciFArjoN IN Islam— 

Proi jsor Vambery contributes to the International 
li'brief but spirited article on “ Ph^ Emancipation of 
J^omen in Islam.” He says :— 

The Konin lias; ntiver ordanied tin- strict. of ll'e sexes; 

as iiistory shows iis, women have fonnei.y j)laye(i puhlie 
4hs; they have, ns teachers, expounded learning from the cliairs 
"" universities ; one Mohammedan woman evTj acted as .a 
neral under Musa lum 1’arik, the conqueror {>f Sj)aiii. WJiere 
e Government j)uts no hindrance in the way, tlie Muslim 
bfnan adopts freer habits. In 'J'urkey, even the slightest 

r ement in this direction would be niosl severely punished, 
the law ordains the iiuiiibe*- of buttons on the shoes, the 
i|^).PUr, width, and cut of the U[)per garment ; and woe to the 
ilr princess who should l>etray, by a sidelong glance, her 
fiterest in a passing European. 

|,yrofessor Vambery maintains that no real progress 
^ be made until the women are emancipated. 

' yaking of his own experience, he says :— 

recollect with disgust and lioiror tlie long winter evenings 
^ich I spent in the distinguislicd society of (^Jiislaiiliiiople, 
iheran, and other places. In consitqucncc of the aljsence of 
there not only j)revads a frivolous lone, which brings the 
I of shame to one^s face, but tlie conversation becomes 
l and tedious ; one misses every inlellecLual impulse, every 
ate feeling, and pecially those flowers of true poetry that 
up in the mutual intercourse {.)f the two sexc^s. If J then, 
century ago, standing at tlie height of youthful fancy, 
^ to tiip conviction that there can be no question of a social 


life in the Islamic world, I can add to-day in my old age that 
renegeneration and intellectual progress are not conceivable with 
the present strict segregation of the two sexes. 

—AND IN India. 

In the Hindusian Revieav for March Mr. S. 
Subrahmanyam pleads the Woman’s Cause in India 
from the point of view of a Radical reformer. He 
says that in ancient India women occupied a far 
better and more important position. Their restric¬ 
tions began during the Mahomedan period. The 
great obstacle in the way of progress in India is that 
the Indian woman is a hopeless, intellectual cripple, 
who is given over to superstition, and her supersti¬ 
tions, which she carriesi out with a scrupulous rigour, 
very soon estrange her from her husband. The 
writer protests against infant marriages, and would 
allow Hindu women freedom of choice, and permit 
widow marriages. He says that matrimony by mutual 
consent is not less .sacred than matrimony by the aid 
of horoscopes. But in sj)ite of conservatism or 
obstruction a process of changt^ is taking place among 
Indian women, and, though slow, is none the less 
sure and steady. 

How JO Make International Women. 

A writer in the Girls Own Paper describes 
“ How to See Foreign ("oiintrics ” by exchange of 
homes —an article which might afford many useful 
hints to girls anxious to see something of other lands 
and yet not able to afford hotel or even pension bills, 
and perhaps even too young to g(^ about everywhere 
quite alone. She had sent to iier an advertisement 
from a Swedish girl who wished to exchange homes 
with an English girl. 'J'he luiglish girl arranged with 
her, therefore, and was deligliled witli lier six months’ 
winter slay among the Swedes, with its ski-ing, sleighing, 
tobogganing, and skating. Afterwards she exchanged 
homes with a German girl in Berlin, her stay in which 
she also found enjoyable. 


The Policeman as Censor. 

The Lone. Iland^ the monthly published in con¬ 
nection with the Sydney Bulletin^ is mucli exercised 
in its mind at the apj arition of an art censor in the 
shape of a New Zealand policeman. In a recent 
number of the magazine they reproduced Mr. Ber¬ 
nard Hall’s picture entitled “ Sleep.” As the lady, 
who was sleeping, was undraped, a policeman of 
Wellington, New Zealand, jirosecuted the magazine 
for obscenity. The case was dismis.sed, but the editor 
of the Lone Hand is much aggrieved. He says :— 

Mr. Jlcrnard Hall is a high GovernnuMil official in Victoria, 
entrusted by the Slate with the control of the Ar! Gallery and 
of the students* art classes. Personally he is—and in view of 
his position as a teacher, it is necessary that he should be—a 
man of irreproachable cliaracter. Can it be seriously suggested 
lliat he would paint and exhibit an o])sceiii!y ? “ Sleep ” was 

exhibited in all the principal cities of the Coniinonwealth. It 
was generally praised. No one found in it a suspicion of 
impropriety. 
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SOCIALISM AMONG BEES. 

To the Bulletin de I Institut Giniral Fsychologique 
Professor Gaston Bonnier contributes a most interest¬ 
ing paper upon “ Socialism among Bees.’* There are 
certain misconceptions about bees of which we must 
rid ourselves, he says—as, for instance, that there is a 
“ queen bee,” as if there were a monarchical govern¬ 
ment among Jbees. This so-called “queen” has no 
authority whatever, being indeed much more of a 
slave than a queen, hustled about as she is by her 
“ staff',” and made at certain times to lay eiggs, and 
lay eggs, up to the number of four thousand a day, 
and not even allowed to lay them where she pleases, 
but only where she is bidden. 

It is also thought that bees s^leep during winter ; but 
this seems (juitc an error. Whenever the weather is 
fine enough in winter they go out, and if it is too bad 
for them to do .so, they are still working, chiefly at 
eating honey, not only to feed therns(;lvcs, but to 
keep, by means of animal combustion, a higher tem¬ 
perature than that of the outer atmosphere. 

Again, many hec-kee)>ers think it necessary to make 
a gr(Mt noise in order to make a swarm ol bees settle 
on a branch, and all the family comes li|) armed with 
saiicei)ans, frying-pans, etc., making a terrilde din. 
'I'liis is about as useful as carrying wntcT in a pail 
with a hole in the bottom, sint:e bcc‘s can hear none 
but very low sounds, and tliose onlv at a short 
distance. They took no notice, ffjr instance, of a 
regiment of Trench artillery during the war of 1870, 
wdiich was shooting away as fast as possible (juite close 
to their hives. 

StTMMAKV KJECriON OF THK UXKIJ’. 

A colony ofbei's con.sists of one laying-mother (the 
so-callcd “queen”); 10,000 to 100,000 workers 
(sterile female bees); and 500 to 3,000 drones (male 
bees). Feminism, therefore, is a ruling jirineiple of 
bee society. Humanity, unhappily, is not. 'Die life of 
a hee-worker is nothing but ince.s.sant loil,day and night, 
without rest or rc'spile or sleep. Such, a life only lasts 
from forty-five to sixty days. A worker occupied 
in gathering honey (only one of their occupations, 
though eat'.h worker only does one thing, it .seems) is 
sjieedily worn out. When a lionev gatherer is too old, 
as she soon is, this is seen by her ragged wings and the 
falling out of her hairs. She is then no longer allowed 
to gather honey, but is used as a kind of nurse, to 
keep the very young lices jirofierly warm. When she is 
too old even for this, she loaves the. Live for the last 
time—to die. If she refuses so lo leave it, the 
colony would soon make her understand that she is 
old, worn out and usek^ss, and hustle her out. Any 
worker coming in wounded, or in any way in¬ 
capacitated, is similarly hustled out. 'I'lie law^ of the 
survival of the fittest seems to be applied in the. 
most rigorous fashion ; even larva- which are not very 
strong or well formed are turned out to die. In a 
bee-hive there is no room for the old, and none 
for the feeble—at least, unless the feeble are certain 
some day to grow strong, liverything is utilised ; 


even the young worker, still too weak to go gather!t 
honey or leave the hive, is made useful as a dri 
nurse—preparing the mixture of honey, pollen an^ 
water on which the larvae are fed. 

COLT.KCTIVISM WITHOUT INDIVIDUALITY. 1 = 

'‘•I 

Professor Bonnier cites many experiments t 0 f 
prove that bees, though collectively highly ini 
telligent, almo.st incredibly so, are unintelligent indi^ 
vidually. Each one does exactly what she is toldi^ 
Take her off that work, or put some unexpect^' 
obstacle in her way, and she is usele.ss. She is jpl 
machine, in short, and, taken ofif her proper work, 
about as useful as the piston of a steam-engin® 
taken out of that engine. 

Each hive has its own peculiar odour, and so hav 4 
the bees belonging to it. The custodians—doofi 
kec.pers, hive-keepers, whatever they may be called^-* 
the bees who keep w’^atch outside the hive, are vetj?^ 
careful not to let in any bee until, by means of thew 
antenna;, they have ascertained that she has th^ 
right odour ; but in tlie height of the honey scasoi^ 
lhe.se hive-keirpers apparently receive instructions 
let ill any bee well laden with honey, whether of th^^ 
own hive or not. Such a bee in future wall belong 
the hive w^hich li;is ailrnittcd her. If the bees of tw|j| 
hives are jiut together, care must be taken first ^ 
give them the same odour. Gtherwise there woulj^ 
l)e a deadly struggle, and possibly both liives would 
be lost. 'Fhe hive-keepers also defend the door 
the hive against thievish in.sects, wasps, butterflies, etc 
But they are not to be taken in by a dead waflli| 
dangled in front of the hive. Certain other worke 
arc engaged in keeping the hive clean and orderl|!| 
It is they w’ho carry out such rubbish as their de 
comrades or ill-formed larvje. 

Again, certain other bees are engaged in agitatir 
their wungs, making a great current of air, to facilitate 
the evaporation of water from the nectar. 'Phis nec 
when brought in contains seventy-five per cent, 
w'ater, but it ought to contain, in its final state 
hone)', only twcaity-five per cent. Other bees, agaij 
have to get up very early, before sunrise, and recoin^] 
noitre, making a general report on what they find. 

Bees are collectivists, ants republicans. By marlj^ 
ing bees with a substance which could not be brushi^ 
off by the vigorous morning toilet to which it sect) 
the workers arc subjected. Professor Bonnier dit^ 
covered many interesting facts as to the division 
labour among them. Everything goes to prove tha| 
a bee has absolutely no individuality of her owi^j 
She is a cog in the wheel of the colony, nothing mori© 
and she is only that on condition of being a perfect)^ 
efficient cog. In the w’-hole colony, however, a veiS! 
distinct individuality may be found. The write^§ 
conclusion is quaint. 1 give it in its entirety :— 

Motor-cars and steerable balloons will perhaps one day bniiij| 
about the solidarity of mankind. But if, in order to preiiSrVfe 
the human race on earth, it is necessary to sacrifict=;, a.s the be^ 
do, all individuality, all joy, and all virtue, thu will perhaji; 
cause men to feci a desire to swarm to another planet. 



BB FOUNTAIN OF THE GREAT LAKES. 

By America's Greatest Sculptor. 

There was an interesting account in the World 
p^day for February of Lorado Taft, who is one of 
e foremost of American sculptors. He has been 
mmissioned by the presidents of the Art Institute 
Chicago to erect in Chicago his Fountain of the 
•eat J^akes, which will be the, first large and purely 
jal group erected in America, 'rhe editor has kindly 
It me a photo- 
iph of the life- 
^ model in 
ster for this 
onze group, 
ich I am glad 
be able to 
ffoduce here, 
e cost of the 
ntain is to be 
t by an a|)i)ro- 
iation from 
£it is known 
t he F e r - 
on Fund of 
100,000 for the 
Iptural adorn- 
ht of the City 
Chicago. 'J^he 
icle referred to 
bve will in¬ 
sist all artists 
i students in 
i country. It 
vritten by Mr. 
arles Francis 
>wne, one of 
best land- 
pe painters in 
e Western 
fejgs, who is an 
:ructor in the 
Institute at 
[cago. 

The April num- 
of the Crafts- 
r also contains 
article on 
rado Taft and 
e Western 
lool of Sculp- 

Gutzon Borglum’s great portrait bust of 
raham Lincoln coming in for special notice, 'fhe 
ter says the bust shows all the varying phases of 
bcoln's character, and is the most impressive 
ntment of Lincoln in any form that has ever 
made. 


Sunday contains an account of Chelms- 

new Essex Cathedral City, with illustrations 
f exterior and interior of Sf, Mary's Church, the 
atliedral there. 


THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN EPISCOPACT^ 

The tercentenary of the Episcopal Church in 
America, 1607-1907, elicits from Mr. Charles. 
Johnston in the American Heview of Reviews an 
interesting historical survey. He sees the Catholic 
Church in France notably advancing towards that 
free local government which was first worked out by 
the Episcopal ("hurch in America. He remarks upon 
the happy constitution of the Episcopal Church. 

In it the congre¬ 
gation of the parish 
as the*unit of gov¬ 
ernment, through 
its elective repre¬ 
sentatives, church¬ 
wardens and ves¬ 
trymen, not only 
holds and manages 
the material pro- 
perty of the 
Church, but prac¬ 
tically elects the 
jxastor. Member¬ 
ship in this con¬ 
gregation is deter¬ 
mined by no doc¬ 
trinal test. The 
only conditions 
are attendance at 
service and con¬ 
tribution towards 
maintenance. The 
Bishops are elec¬ 
ted by diocesan 
Conventions, at 
which clergy and 
laity are alike re¬ 
presented . Order 
is secured by a 
thorough training 
and testing of can¬ 
didates for holy 
orders. Historical 
continuity is main¬ 
tained by ordina¬ 
tion at the hands 
of l:>ishops, who 
trace their spiritual 
descent to the 
dawn of Christen¬ 
dom. Its service is the Anglican service, modified 
in certain noteworthy ways. The old Commination 
service of Ash Wednesday and the so-called Athana- 
sian Creed are dropped. The descent into hell of 
the Apostles' Creed has been paraphrased as a visit 
to the abode of departed spirits. The coming Church 
Convention may have to consider the question of the 
Virgin Birth, the question also of negro congregations 
being still included or set apart as a separate organism, 
with bishops of their own, also the establishment of 
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WNGr iHinCt.ES : i»r ^the iseviews. 


THE NATION’S OOLD RESERVE. 

• In the Quarterly Revieiv Mr. Edgar Crammond 
argues that the stock of gold held by the banks—the 
banks which really do the nation’s business, and on 
which, in time of stress, it must depend—is not suffi¬ 
cient, and ought to be increased. It is not a purely 
banking question, but one of national importance, 
affecting as it,does the whole mercantile community. 

GOLD IN CIRCULATION. 

It seems very difficult to estimate how mucli gold 
is actually in circulation in the United Kingdom. 
The Royal Mint’s estimate in 1903 of gold in 
active circulation was 63I millions; in 1908, 84 
millions; and in banks another 32 millions. Adding 
to this Bank of England notes and other notes, and 
silver coin in circulation and in banks, the total stock 
of money in the United Kingdom may be put at 
about 67,900,000. This stock of money would be 
wholly inadequate were it not for the immense amount 
of transactions covered by cheques. CIkxjucs, hills, 
etc., to the amount of 2,730,393,000 were i):iid at 
the London Bankers’ Clearing House last year. For 
internal currency purposes gold i.s [)ecoming every 
year less essential. Luring the recent crisis in 
America, by the way, it appears that, owing to loss of 
confidence on the part of depositors, upwards of 
;^4o,ooo,ooo were simply hoarded. Tlie banking 
business of this country is being done by fewer and 
fewer institutions, and in the event of trouble here, 
all the large banks, the writer says, would have to 
co-operate to prevent one of their number from 
collapsing. The United Kingdom seems to have 
very small reserves of gold in comparison with other 
great commercial countries, only about 58 millions 
sterling, as compared with 81 (France), 102 (United 
States), and 176 (Germany). But there are special 
circumstances which enable us to conduct our busi¬ 
ness on a gold base which is, comparatively, exceed¬ 
ingly small. 

GOLD IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

If gold is being less and less used for internal 
currency purposes, it is becoming more and more 
used in adjusting international balances. It is partly 
due to growth of foreign trade with countries whose 
economic development is backward and countries 
which hoard gold, such as India and Egypt, and also 
to the increased output of the world’s gold mines 
since 1894. India hoards and retains for use in the 
arts nearly ;;^3,400,000 per annum ; and much of the 
gold that goes to Egypt, as Lord Oomer has pointed 
out, never comes back ; it is hoarded. 

The case for .jDermanent enlargement of the gold 
reserves is irresistible. The Bank of France, with 
which the position of the Bank of England is some¬ 
times invidiously compared, may,, if it pleases, meet 
its obligation in silver, and is able to keep its large 
stock of gold because of the willingness of the French 
people to use Bank of France notes as the chief cir¬ 
culating medium. They are used, it seems, far more 


than our own Bank of England notes ; and the writ 
suggests as a probable method of strengthening tl 
gold stock of the Bank of England the substitutic 
of small denomination notes for some of the gold co 
now in circulation. On the whole, he thinks that 01 
stock of gold is remaining, or tending to remain, 
a figure which.it is not unreasonable to regard \ 
unsafe. 

THE ARTESIAN WELLS OF LONDON. 

Gassier's Ma^azine^ writing upon the stability < 
clay foundations -a question which has been \ 
the fore of late in connection with uiidergroun 
railways—says that it is extremely probable tb 
the true cause of the settlement of St. Paul 
Cathedral is generally unsuspected. It is almc, 
certainly not due to the boring of the railwfl 
underneath Clu;aj)side, nor to the drainage of t)S 
surface soil: 

The tnu? ciiuso (the writer, proceeds) of the settlement 
far more proliiihly due to the numerous artesian wells 
I.onclon. At one time the chalk-water level under LonclC 
was above the river level. Now it is below the level of 
London clay. WJicreas formerly the upper surface of tl 
chalk-water pressed against the under surface of the clay witft.! 
pressure of some fifty pounds to the square inch, now it d<?i 
not touch ; the dry and sandy strata are inicrposeil betw6 
the clay and the water. Thus for years now there has 
a tendency for the clay to lose its wafer and shrink, aiid'l 
has shrunk and allowed buildings to settle. It has slutM 
most under the heavier parts of buildings, as might 
expected. :: 

Foundations ought now, perhaps, to be carrif 
down farther than in Wren’s time, but with 
clay in a dry condition there is certainly le 
likelihood of further shrinkage. 

Double Eyeglasses. 

In a little article in Heft 8 of the Gartenlaube 
Oppenheimer, an oculist, describes bifocal glasses^ 
combination of near and distant glasses, the up(|' 
part being for distance and the lower for near visi^ 
In America they are in very general use, but thj 
appear to be rather expensive, and it takes a li^ 
time for the wearer to become accustomed to thdl 
The original discoverer of bifocal glasses was S 
Benjamin Franklin, who, with his meagre knowle^ 
of French, wished to be able to watch the movemeit 
of the lips of his opposite neighbour and see the cc 
tents of his plate at the same time. He wore 
sorts of glasses in the frame, the upper half for sli 
sight and the lower half for old sight. The 
double glasses now in use, Dr. Oppenheimer says, i 
those manufactured in London. 

^WY^Abori^nes' Friend^ the journal of the Aborigin 
Protection Society, publishes an article upon 1 
Native Problem in South Africa,” which contains hi 
Selborne’s Warnings, Mr. J. M. Orpen’s Counsels, I 
S. O. Samuelson’s Views, and Sir Charles Saundei 
Experiences. 





!^TORAL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

;^The Edinburgh Ranew^ basing its conclusions 
Eiiefiy upon Blue Books dealing with agricultural 
pltistics for the United Kingdom, and on Miss 
ibb’s jecent book on “ Small Holdings,*' publishes 
encouraging article on this subject. In January 
shown that the arable farmers of the lJniie*d 
lorn, by ceasing to cultivate any but the most 
lie land for^j:eieals and green crops, have been 
to maintain their place. 'The April article shows 
at the pastoral industry of the United Kingdom is, 

■ the whole, in even better case :— 
fti^pr not only are our liorstts, cattle, ah<I .sheep, and even l>i£j.s, 
Gkbrated as being among the inosl valualde in existence, but 
jre appears to be some characteristic common to all kinds of 
r live stock that induces h>reign and colonial stock-raisers m)t 
Jly to purchase the best our breeders are willing to sell them, 
Ut to be under the necessity from lime to time of replenishing 
llisir flocks and herds with fresh purchases of Hrilisli and Irish 
, in order to maintain in their foreign homes the vigour and 
ijdue of the imported strain. 

■ England, as is shown by one of the many interest- 
^ tables accompanying the article, has greater 
l^inbcrs of horses, cattle, and pigs than any of her 
Monies; but when it comes to sheep. New South 
^ales has nearly three times as many, and even New 

aland a third as many again. 

IIORSKS. 

■ In 1901 the United Kingdom bought horses from 
btoad to the value of nearly one and one-tenth 
pillion pounds, and sold horses to the value of just 

;^6oo,ooo. In 1906, it was exactly the other 
ray : she sold horses valued at over one and one-fifih 
pillions, and bought horses valued at somewhat over 
a million. In 1906 over 60,000 horses (including 
iittlies) were exported, at an average price of 
|i guineas. Most of these, of course, went to foreign 
^untries, but a considerable number went to British 
ijblonies, especially consideraide when it is realised 
fbat a trouble and expense it is to take a horse out to 
istralasia, for instance. Can ida took most stallions 
pi, average value £^"1 ); then the United States 
then Argentina (285 - ^300). Then 
;.come to Australia, which took 43, average value 
2?3 o, and New Zealand 12, average value ^325. 
I^tria-Hungary’s 5 horses averaged £ 5 ,() 6 o each; 
Ifi Roumania’s 2, ;^i,040. The kinil of these 
ftrses may therefore be inferred. It is significant 
it Belgium imported 29,531 geldings at ;£’8 each on 
average; and the Netherlands and France also 
numbers at a low price. 'I’he “draining” jiro- 
indulged in by foreign countries and our colonies 
JtlieTefore costly to them and remunerative to our 
^i^-breeders; and horse-breeding may be inferred to 
; a national industry' of increasing importance. 

export thousands of high-priced cattle for 
iimg purposes, exactly as we do with horses ; and 
cattle by hundred.s of thousands for pur- 
^'of food. But whereas in rgoj we exported 


1,648 cattle, average price £37 los., in 1906 we 
exported 5,616, average price about ;£'58 4s. In 1906 
we imported a considerable number more animals 
for food, but paid 9s. 91!. a head less for them. In 1906 
New South Wales paid the highest price .for the three 
head of cattle she purchased—;£^239, but Argentina 
purchased tlic greatest number. Uruguay took 548 
cattle at an average of ^^78 per head. 

SHEEP. 

The number of sheep in (Ireat Britain is less than 
•at some preceding periods—barely 25 J millions, 
whereas it has l)een over 28 J millions. But there is 
the same tale to tell with regard to high-class .stock 
in the case of sheep as in the case of horses and 
cattle. New Zealand imported 165 sheep from us at 
over ;^25 each, and the Falkland Islands twenty-four 
at a not nmcli less price each. Even Argentina p.aid 
nine guineas on an average for the 8,000 she took. 
'I’he writer says :— 

The high jirietjs paid for good stock cattle and sh(:(;j) serve as 
inducements to Urilish and Irish farmers to riiise prize stock. 
Tliey must, however, remember tliat in lime the descendants of 
the stock now purchased from the United Kingdom may possibly 
produce animals that will snccessfuily com])ele willi the stock of 
the mother country. No effort slioiild be sjiared in improving 
our best breeds, for only by constant vigilance anti unicanitling 
care will it ite possible ior the Unitcii Kingdom to maintain her 
]>ositiun for another generation. 

PICS. 

More and more pigs seem to be kej)t in Great 
Britain, and if small holdings develoj), more atid 
more are likely to he kept, for pig-keeping on a .small 
scale, wheti individual care and attention cati be given, 
especially when cotnbitted with small fiuit-growing, is 
likely to prove more prolitahle than atiythiiig else to 
the small holder. In 1901 only 378 swine tvere 
exported from the United Kingdotii, average price 
£9 2s.; but by 1906, the average price remaining 
about the same, the numbers exported had risen to 
2,22 r. 

“ Sheep alone of live stock, both iti Great Britain 
and Ireland,” says the writer, “ have not a .sati.sfactory 
record to show, although, as was seen from the respec¬ 
tive charts, their case is by 110 means a hopele.ss one.” 


The Qu/zwfor May publishes an interesting account 
of Dr. Barnardo’s successor. The new “ Father of 
Nobody’s Children” is Mr. William Baker, formerly 
a barrister and for some years past chairman of the 
council. He is an Irishman, born in Tipperary in 
1849, and is now devoting the whole of his time to 
currying on the work which Dr. Barnardo began. He 
was in the 'I’rinity College eleven, and one of his 
latest ideas is to get young ladies to come to the 
Barnardo Homes to teach the girls to play cricket, 
hockey and croquet. 'Fhere are now 130 Barnardo 
Homes, in which 8,000 children are looked after. 
Twelve hundred children per annum are emigrated 
to (..anada, and about 2,000 children a year are 
admitted into the Homes. 
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TflE r6lE of T9E CATHOLICS IN HOLLAND. 

The Cof-respondani of April loth publishes an 
article, by Paul Verschaye, on the role of the Catholics 
in Holland during the last ten years. 

NUMERICAL INFERIORITY. 

During the war against Sy)anish rule the Catholics, 
he writes, were in a majority in Holland; to-day, not¬ 
withstanding the progress they have made in the 
course of the nineteenth ccMitiiry, they number only 
1,800,000 in a population a little over five millions. 
In spite of their numerical inferiority they have ceased 
to be oppressed, and under the fr^ime of the I' uiula- 
mental Law of November 3rd, 1848, they have 
gradually managed to .ecover an amount of liberty to 
make their co-religionists in other countries feel 
jealous, and they have come to exetreise a notable 
influence in the direction of public afl'airs in a State 
which is so largely Lrotestant. 

THE CHRISTIAN COALITION. 

After the law establishing the neutrality of the 
official or State schools and refusing to the free 
schools the favours of the State, the Catholics >vere 
obliged to break with their liberal allies and take up 
a position against them. Then it was that the heroic 
struggle for the liberation of the schools and for 
equality before the law of free and of official instruc¬ 
tion was begun. At the same time another party, a 
group of Protestants and Calvinists, was protesting 
against the rationalist principles introduced by the 
French Revolution, and hence their name of anti- 
.Revolutionists. The Catholic leader, Mgr. Schaep- 
man, and the Protestant leader, Dr. Kuyper, both 
realised that the conflict was not so much one between 
two particular religions as a veritable fight between 
Atheistic materialism and spiritual Chri.stianity, and 
they succeeded in bringing about a union of the 
Catholic forces and the anii-Revolutionists. It was 
an audacious maiueuvre, but the “ monstrous alliance,” 
as it was called, triumphed at the elections of 1888, 
and the “ Christian '' *\linistry of P»aron Mackay, by 
the law of December 8th, 1889, succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing equality of princi[)le between the free and the 
official schools. 

HERR riKRSON^S MINISTRY. 

Yet the victory pri>ved fatal to the “ Christian ” 
parties, and during the divisions and dissensions in 
connection with the military problem and the new 
electoral law the Coalition Ministry was dissolved. 
In June, 1897, when the elections were to take place 
under the new law, the Catholics and the anti- 
Revolutionists again made common cause, but this 
time the “ Christian Coalition ” was unsuccessful, and 
Herr van Houten’s Ministry was replaced by the 
Ministry of Herr Pierson, Notwithstanding its 
unstable majority, the Liberal Ministry remained in 
power four years, its most important achievement 
being the institution of compulsory school attendance. 


THE "liberal CONCENTRATION.*' 

Then came the elections of 1901 and the " Ch: 
tian ” Ministry of Dr. Kuyper. Again, in 1905, ther^ 
was a General Election, the campaign opening wift 
the publication of the programme of the commoc 
action of the Lhiionists and the Lilieral-Democrats—* 
develo].)ment of public education, social reforms, etc., 
hut especially a revision of the. Fundamental Iaw; 
Opposed to the “ Liberal (Concentration ” was thi 
“ C’hristian Coalition” with Herr Kolkman as Catholic 
leader, proclaiming the urgency of a close union Pi 
the Catholics with the anti-Revolutionists, for th< 
triumph of Christian ideas, and to avoid " iht 
evil of a State without God.” Everything seemed 
to favour the chances of the “ (liristian ? 

party, but the result was a bad fall for Dr. Kuyper 
The new Liberal Ministry of Herr de Meestcr last^ 
till December, 1907, but “it did not possess 
in itself the strength necessary to give the county 
the great reforms which the majority, without dis? 
tinction of party or tendency, had long seemfiC 
to desire.” Meanwhile the “monstrous coalition-^ 
survived the electoral diTeat of its chief and the anti 
Revoluticnist Herr Heernskerk was asked to fortf 
a new Ministry. In conclusion, the writer says thiM 
the “Christian (Joalilion” promises great things, SLtii 
that until the common Christian-social programme hai 
been realised and the school question completplj 
solved, the party will continue to exist. 

THE USE ALCOHOL. 

WRriTNo in Scie/icr Proi^^rcssy Dr. Cushny mailt 
tains that “some of tlie highest functions of tb« 
brain are thrown out of action by alcoho 
administered in quantities which induce the pha^ 
of exhilaration, 'i’lms it is found that typesetteri 
do a smaller amount of work and make a mu^ 
larger number of misprints when even a couple ti 
glasses of beer are allowed than when they perfoni 
their work without this drug. Only in one respeic^' 
was any increased aptitude shown- namely, in 
transformation of an idea into movement. Aii| 
many ergographic experiments ap]>ear to show tha' 
small quantities of alcohol have the effect of teca 
porarily increasing the capacity of doing musculi 
work, especially when the subject is fatigued. This 
augmentation is only transient, and the total wo'rf 
cl ’ue in the t:ourse of the day is considerably reducec 
by alcohol, as has long been demonstrated in tli< 
car • of forced marching.” 

As to the use of alcohol as medicine. Dr. Cushqj 
sa;, .:—“Alcohol is a drug which may be useful ii 
therapeutic.s, although I think it can hardly be con 
sid^ ed indispensable, but which has so often giver 
rise to habit that its use must be curtailed to thi 
utmost limit.” _ 

The Vigilance Record and Social Reform for Apri! 
both contribute to the character and life-work of th^ 
late Benjamin Waugh. 



THE CONVERSION OF VERLAINE. 

Bis March number of the A’irrw Chrktienne con- 
fan interesting article, by C. Serfass, on the Con- 
ion of Verlaine. 


NEED FOR A RELIGION OK DELIVERANCE. 

I^Tflje wiiter is struck with the re.semblance of the 
itigious attitude of J. K. Huysnians to that of Ver- 
^ne, and he thinks it anything but surprising tliat 
Ipysmans .should * have signed the preface to the 
pleligious Poems ’’ of Verlaine. If nothing should 
main of Verlaine’s work but “ a feiv small master- 
HlKes of sorrowful anguish and mystic fervour,” these 
attest, like the best pages of Huysmans, that the 
^jperious need for “ a religion of deliverance ” which 
aracterises sorrowful souls is a real fact susceptible 
f being reproduced amidst the most diverse circum- 
ices, in a humanity existing under Christianity. 
POKM.S WHICH WILL LIVE. 

f;-fVerlaine, continues the writer, was no .saint. But 
as he may have fallen, he always rem.ained honest, 
fee ordinary sense of the word. He was a man 
many another contemporary, but with this dif- 
ince, that his life-story was not only known, but 
himself took every jxiins to make it known. What 
lextreme in his work is not that which will distin- 
ish him in the eyes of posterity. What will live, 
d what is worthy to live, of Verlaine’s work is the 
ion of poems of his second manner, namely, 
;esse,” i88i. 

A FATAL FRIEND. 

Two points in the poet’s life are dealt •with at 
his m.arriage and his association with the 
^ipet Arthur Rimbaud. Verlaine always had an ardent 
^ire for affection, and the pity is that he .should 
never have stumbled upon the being, man or woman, 
i^pable of loving him sufficiently to follow him to the 
mwest depths of his existence to reclaim him. Soon 
Ifter his marriage the P'ranco-trernuiii War broke out, 
the poet did as his fellow-soldiers d'd—he drank 
during the hours off duty and soon became the 
jpseatest drinker of his battalion. His wife left him, 
|hd he drank all the more. Arthur Rimbaud, whose 
fequaintance he made at this time, also helptxl to 
;e the separation final. Verlaine’s life in I.ondon 
been described at length by M. Lejielletier, but 
Serfass thinks that if lh(; poet had had another 
^unsellor than the infamous Rimbaud it would have 
Ifiken a very different turn. The two jxiets soon 
|uarrelled, and Verlaine went to Belgium. There he 
l^mt that his wife would not return to him, and he 
|niok harder than ever. He recalled Rimbaud, and 
mother quarrel ensued, in which Verlaine threatened 
|Limbaud with a revolver, and in the end Verlaine 
imprisoned for attempted murder at Mons. 
i- CONVERSION IN PRISON. 


r 


fruit. A long time after his ImprlsOnifieht he Wtote 
an account of his conversion, but by that time he was 
morally much less free than he was in prison. His 
old passions had returned. The writer, nevertheless, 
attributes to the period of his detention the poems 
in which Verlaine was really himself, namely, the 
“ Religious Poem-s,” which Catholics are not alone in 
admiring. In the prison at Mons, where he said he 
spent the best jiart of his life, he felt positively a new 
soul growing in him, and from the day of his first 
communion his captivity seemed short, too short, but 
for his mother, he said. 


WAS MUHAMMAD A QUAKER? 

This is a bold way of putting the question which 
presents itself after reading a very interesting article 
in the Reinew of Religions for February. The writer, 
who does not give his name, but who claims to be an 
authority in interpreting the Koran, devotes his 
February es.say to a demonstration of the thesis that 
so far from Muhammad having sanctioned Jehads 
(Holy Wars) to propagate their faith he was practically 
a Quaker, that at the beginning he deprecated the 
use of force even in self-defence, hut that afterwards, 
when his followers were being massacred, he authorised 
them to defend themselves. The writer says:— 

The words in which the Holy Kf)ran incited the Muslims to 
fight with their opponents arc a clear jiroof that the command¬ 
ment related only to defensive figliting. All beliefs and ideas 
as that the Messiah and Mahdi will ap|)ear at any time to 
convert the non-Mu.slinis to Islam witli ihe sword are utterly 
absurd and false, and the Holy Koran is .sufficient for their 
refutation. The religion which can show heavenly signs at all 
liin(?s and which is full of truth and wistlom does not .stand in 
need of cai lhly weapons for its i)ropagaliori. Jt carries on its 
fight with the shining signs troin God and not with the 
s\rord. 

VVe are then told tliat the Koran can be proved to 
be the book of all others which reveals the will of 
God because— 

when a person follows the Holy Book perfectly, the mani¬ 
festations of Ifivine power arc shown to him in the form of 
miracles, and Almighty God speaks to him and informs him of 
the deep secrets of the future. I do not mention these blessings 
of the Holy Koran on the basis of statements made by others, but 
1 state only what I have myself experienced and call attention 
only to the blessings which I have personally tasted. The 
miracles w'hich have been wrought by me arc not less than 
a hundred thousand, and may even exceed that number. 
Almighty God has said in the Holy Koran that a true 
follower of it W'ill not only believe in the miracles wrought 
by the Holy Book, but that he himself will he. granted 
the power to work miracles. This efficacy of the Word of 
God I have myself witnessed, and to me have been given the 
Jiiiracles which cannot be wrought by any human power 
and are solely the work of (Jod. The disastrous earth- 
<|uakcs u'hich have upset vast tracts of land, and the plague 
which is cutting off human life like a scythe in a ripe field of 
■corn, are only two of the signs which have been given 
to me. 


^.;It was during hi.s imprisonment, when he was obliged It is not very clear to me how earthquakes and the 
his soul and recover somewhat from his fever, plague can be regarded as signs specially vouchsafed 

ler turned to religious matters and experienced a ^ to the writer of this article to prove the DiviltO 
Cconversion which was not altogether without* authority of the Koran. 



CRtKA AND THE GREAT 
NATIONS. 

“ The future of China, for 
weal or woe, depends," says 
Mr. M. Broomhatl, in National 
Righteousness^ “ perhaps more 
than on anything else, on her 
future relation to opium. If 
delivered from 'its curse, she will 
unquestionably become a mighty 
people ; and if evangelised, her 
influence for good will reach to 
the ends of the earth. But if 
the drug is still permitted to 
besot and ruin her people, her 
future cannot fail to be one of 
degradation and misery to her¬ 
self; and her influence baneful 
and dangerous to the world.” 

Each square in the diagram, 
reproduced here by permission, 
represents four millions of popu¬ 
lation. The whole number in 
the diagram stands for China. 
Allowing to each country named 
as many squares as will represent 
its population, Mr. Broomhall 
points out that the aggregate 
population of these five nations 
is exceeded by the population 
of China. 



A CHINESE REPUBLIC. 

Social Democrats of the Celestial Empire. 

According to Albert Maybon, who has an article 
on the Chinese Social Democrats in the mid-monthly 
April number of the Mercure de Franccy Dr. Souen 
Yi-sien is at the head of the present Chinese revo¬ 
lutionary party. This party, he explains, has nothing 
in common with the little group of reformers who in 
1898 attempted to direct the affairs of tlie Govern¬ 
ment. 

To modernise China these new revolutionaries would 
drive away the Manchus from Pekin and replace the 
absolute monarchy by a Republic of the people. The 
manifesto of the party is a speech which Dr. Souen Yi- 
sien made at Tokyo on January 16th, 1907, at a meet¬ 
ing held in honour of the anniversary of the creation of 
the Mit^pao, a journal for the people, and organised 
by the Chinese students in Japan. The audience is 
said to have numbered over 5,000. The leader 
reminded his hearers that the Mingpao had put before 
its readers three great principles—the principle of 
nice struggle in China, the principle of the people 
as sovereign, and the principle of Socialism. 
Capitalism, he said, has not yet appeared in China, 
but as civilisation develops and the land becomes 
more valuable, the social question cannot fail to 
become more and more important, and now is the 


moment to act before the problem becomes impossibi 
of solution. 'I'o give to the Chinese race the faciitl 
to administer and govern, to establish a democrat^ 
regime, to create a Socialist State — that is | 
complete whole, and on it depends the welfare dif!| 
jKjpulation of 400 millions, said the leader, in 
elusion. 

Recently Dr. Souen Yi -sien had his “ revolutiotia 
programme" distributed amongst his partisans, 
the party is said to be prepared for the most extren 
measures. While the speech at Tokyo in 1907 w^ 
a statement of the leader’s theories, the programme;! 
1908 is a plan of action ; the speech merely foiinq 
lated an ideal, the programme indicates the means 
which to attain the desired end; the speech 
addressed to the intellectuals, the programme K 
addressed to the people. 

The April number of the International Journal 
Ethics opens with an article by Mr. J. S. Mackenzii^ 
of Cirdiff, on the Problem of Moral Instruction anl^ 
the work of the Moral Instruction League. In moriaS 
the right habit and the insight into its significance oughi|i| 
he thinks, to develop side by side. The right way 
guard against the destructive influence of reflectior|| 
upon our moral habits is to base our habits from the|| 
outset upon a reflective insight. ■ 






T'he RLivteW 

THE WORLD WITHOUT RELIGION. 

A Meditation, by Goldwin Smith. 

In his retreat at Toronto Dr. Goldwin Smith, 
l^jriting in the North American Review, is much 
flkercised in mind at what will happen to the world 
|ip which he has not much longer to linger. In politics 
^Jie is chiefly alarmed concerning the progress of 
l^bcialism and Ho;ne Rule, but that is only a matter 
■ijbf the surface. What really perturbs him is anxiety 
to what the world will be if Ri:ligio’» disappears, 
^i'fhat is the dread question, he says, which seems now 
ftO be everywhere ])res(mting itscdf. The social system 
l^epended for its stability on the general belief in 
vProvidence, and that for ineciualities here there would 
;; 4 )e compensations hereafter. This l>elief, apparently, 
lis now deiiarting. In some places it af)pears to have 
:fled, whilst scepticism and social unre.st come in its 
l^om. 

HAVE WE A REVKI.ATION OE (lOJ) ? 

He then surveys in meditative fashion the various 
jieasons which have brought about this crisis. He 
^attributes it partly to great physical discoveries and 
;^e ascendency of science, although he admits that 
devolution, instead of being destnictive of the idea of 
|a Creator, rather increases the argument from design, 
iii’or what power impregnated the germ with all this 
vast and marvellous evolutionary capacity ? He asks 
ihimself whether the Deity has revealed itself to man, 
and answ'ers his tjuestion in the negative. He thinks 
fhe Old Tcsiament is ccitaitily not free I’rom 
^«rror concerning the works of the Deity; and that it 
is impossible to believe, in the face of doubtful 
authenticity, contradictions as to fact and local 
ikuperstition, that the New Testament, any more 
■than the Old, was dictated by Deity. But he 
■admits :— 

1 That with Ji;siis of Nazareth there canin intrt llic world, and 
thy his tixaiiiulo and ttacliin^ was intrtxluccd and pn»|»a^aled a 
inoral ideal which, oinliodicd in (.‘hrislcndoni, and siirvivincj 
through all these centuries llic iictiun fif hostile forces the most 
^•powerful, not only from without, but from within, has uplified, 
purified, and blessed bumaiiily, is a liistorical lad. With the 
^^civilisation of ChrisUmdoni no other civilisation enn compare 
.But we have fiecii accustonied lc.> l.ielieve ilial there was a 
miraculous revelation cjf tlie Deity. A revelation ,»f the Deity, 
though not miraculous, C.-hristianity may be Udieved to have 
; been. 

/ The questioii whether a revelation is miraculous or 
not hardly a|)pt:ars to have the importance which Dr. 
j:Goldwiu Smith attaches to il. So long as the revela- 
■tion is there, tne precise mode of the revelation is 
immaterial. He thinks that there is a certain 
^i^vidence of beneficent design in the universe, but 
is no key to the inysUiry of all that seems to be 
variance with beneficence other than that which 
be suggested by the connection of effort with 
pirtue and the progress of a collective humanity. 

“IK THIS IJKK HE ALL?*’ 

KHc then discusses the question whether belief in a 
generally has held its ground, and follows 
the inquiry : How, if this lil'e be all, can 


we continue to hold our faith in divine justice ? 
Millions of beings are brought into existence whose 
life appears to be nothing but suffering. How is 
this compatible with our faith in supreme beneficence ? 
Is confidence in supreme justice compatible with the 
conviction that the tyrant and the tortured victims of 
his tyranny alike repose for ever in the grave ? 

The theory of Positivism is that there is an endleiss 
existence in a collective humanity, in which indi¬ 
viduality and personal consciousness are lost; but 
Professor Goldwin asks, Would tlie prospect lead the 
ordinary man to work and suffer for future genera¬ 
tions ? He asks whether there is not still something 
in human nature apparently insusceptible of phy.sical 
explanation, and seeming to point to the possibility 
of a higher state of being ? But he has not yet 
opened his eyiis to the fact that what he puts forward 
with hesitation as a suggestion is every day becoming 
more and more probable as the result of iiKiuiry in 
a realm for which he lias supreme disdain. All that 
lie has to .say concerning the whole realm of psychical 
ftsearch is summed up in the following jxiragraph, 
which indicates all too plainly how his intellectual 
outlook is limited by unvvortliy premises :— 

Till* religious disLiirbaricc* shows ilsolfat ihc same lime in the 
prevalence of wild superslilions, sncli as Spiritualism, rising oUt 
of the grave ol religious faith, .and attesting the lingering craving 
for the supernaliirai, somc wluit like the mysteries of Isis after the 
fall of national religion at Rome. 

His practical conr lusion is that the fall of the 
Papacy is near at hand, and that the next generation 
will .see whether this will he followed by a general 
dissolution or a union of (!;hri.stcndom on the broad 
moral basis of the ("hristian ideal, of which there are 
some signs. The present generation can do more, 
.and plead, I may add, for a free and unprcjudicecl 
inquiry into the fresh light that is being shed 
by psychical research upon the nature of huraart 
jK^rsonality, and the persistence of that personality 
after the change we call death. 

The “ Christ-Ideal” in the “Open Court.” 

In the 0 /fm Court the editor, discussing the future 
of religion, says - 

Whatever will he the ontcune of our present religious crisk 

may be sure that in llu long run the true and noble ideals of 
religion will survive. It seems to us unwi.se to found religion 
upon historical facts, especially if tlu*y art: so doubtful and unre¬ 
liable as are the stjilements of llit; (iospels. The life of religion 
is always rooletl in the norm of the eternal, and so it seems to 
us lhat inasmuch as the Chri.st-ideal explains the enormous 
influence of Jesus on maiilvind wt* ought to cling to the Christ- 
ideal and neefl not fear any loss if we lose the historical Jesus. 

It is perhaps not accidental that tlie religion was called 
“Christianity ” after the title of the Saviour, and not after H?s 
name. It is after all the religion of the eternal ideal of a god- 
man w'hoever he may be, wltether or not he was actualised in 
Jesus, or even if he was never actualised at all. We may even 
]>urify the ideal and cleanse it of the pagan excretions which afe 
still clinging to the so-called orthodox Christianity. 

A Substitute for the Lord’s Prayer 1 

In the same magazine Mr. T. Wakeman published 
a metrical substitute for the Lord’s Prayeri which 




he thinks might be adopted by those who shrink 
from saying Paternoster: 

O World, O Man, and Soul of Me— 

The Endless All ; our Holy Three 1 
I live and love in work and joy, 

With Thee—in Thee ! 

So may my life to a/7 fjive meed, 

As other lives siip|)ly wy need. 

To all I dedicate; my all, 

In thoutrht and deed. 

O let me learn to know the True, 

So that the C1 o<kI rny hand may — 

'J'hat what is life to me shall live 

'rile agi!S thi tiUj^h. 

O may my will as tfiinehf^. done—- 
Thy will and mine so closely spun 
That in the j)allern t)f the years 
We shall he one. 

So conn; our splendid reij^n of Man 
()ur Paradise l^arth to plan 
h’or Each and All ; for Me and All. 

Amen, Ann.-n. 

I^KKSONALITY IN PKRIT.. ^ 

Mr. F. H, Gile, writing in the Afonist for April 
on “ Some I langerous Tendencies of Modern Materi¬ 
alistic l*sychology,” expresses with gri^at vigour the 
conviction that the materialistic hypothesis which 
ignores utterly the ])ersonality is calculated to have 
disastrous results on the moral progress of ilie race. 
If the poet, the artist and the tliinker are to be 
regarded as unnatural, disordered reactions from the 
im[)ressions of thu outer world, then all character¬ 
istics not ]iurely animal are disorders oi the nervous 
system, and then indeed the growing grain of love 
and justice, kindlint^ss an<l purity about to ilower 
among the nations of the earth to-day will he 
burnt to ashes. Mr. (iile's article is a powerful 
and elociuent presentation of one phase ol the 
question too often overlooked. 

WHA T IS THE SOUI. ? 

Dr. I'aul Cams in the same inaga/ine, writing 
upon “ 1 /ife and the Soul,’' admits the justice 
of Mr. Ciile's protest, but it is possible, he thinks, to 
accept the scientific theory that the soul is but a 
systematised totality of the meanings which reside in 
the feelings of an organism, witliouL falling a prey to 
moral indifference, and without losing our ideal 
aspirations._ 

The World To-day for April publishes a very 
interesting pa{)er on “Latin America” by John Bar¬ 
rett, of the Washington Bureau of American Republics. 
Mr. Barrett lays great stress upon the commercial 
opportunity for the United States in the development 
of Latin America, which al present he thinks is most 
unfortunately monopolised by Europe. The facts and 
figures which he gives concerning the business done 
by the United States in South America are very 
temarkable. Nothing can be done, however, until 
steamship communication is improved between the 
two continents. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE JOURNALIST. 

Mr. H. Jeffs, writing in the Primitive Methodist 
Quarterly Review for April, has a good word to 
say as to the religious character of the members 
of the profession to which he has devoted thirty 
years of his life. Mr. Jeffs naively says :—‘‘ I 
venlum to declare that there is a good deal of 
religion in journalists. It is not, however, denomina¬ 
tional religion ” :— 

It tin; journalist who best understands tlic iniluence of 

religion on public opinion. He finds religion making its 
influence felt in every depiirlinenl of social and jaiblic life. His 
dirnominationnlism, however, has to be exceptionally tough 
ill fibre and d<;e]) in its roots to reinain unwoakenccl by his 
iissociiition with his profession. 

I’liere is, of courk(‘, a danger in the journalist’s cosmopolitan 
attitude towards sectarianism. 'I'he man who is undenornina- 
lional is rarely a regular churchgoer, and still more rarely a 
religious worker. 

The journalist who belongs to the editorial or general literary 
slatf r)f a pajier has to lake larg<; views, and all-round viewSi, 
of pcilitical, soi:ial, and religious iiiovenients. He often 
feels terribly cramped as a meml^cr of a chiiicli and a denomi¬ 
nation. 

As a jouriialisl of the si'cular Tress, he knows neither 
sect nor theology. 'J’t) him priests and clergymen and 
minisleis are public men, to whom lie must deal even-hand^ 
justice. 

'file journalist who has come to lake a real interest in 
religion will be aiti.iclt d chiefly to religion on its practical side. 
He wants to set- I he forces of the C huiches directed into th< 
eliann(;ls of ethical and soci.al reform. 

1 liavt; rai'trly met a journalist who was not an admirer of 
General Tooth. I'hey like the flaming passion, the miraculoufi 
eiiLMgy, tlie practical nature of llit; man ; and General ilooth has 
had the good sense always t<i welcome journalists to witness th< 
social s:ilvage-work of the Salvation Army, and let them judge 
for iheiiiselves. 

THE STREET OF LAY PREACHERS. 

Mr, Jeffs refers to various well-knowm journalists af 
Anglicans, but surely he makes a mistake in making 
the Anglican Church a present of Mr. H. W. Massing^ 
ham. Mr. Massingham was brought up as a Non¬ 
conformist ; what he is now 1 would not venture tc 
say, but he is certainly not an Anglican. And the 
following paragraph will be news to most people :— 

Fleet Street jirocluces more lay pireachers than any other streel 
in lh<; world, men who prench not only with their pen but witt 
their longue. 'The I*.S.A. ilrotbcrhood movement owes it! 
most acceptable preachers to the Press. In the London distric' 
four out of five speakers who are in the greatest demand an 
journalists. There were saints even in Caesar’s household, anc 
there are earnes-l, religious men in Fleet Street newspaper office 
where they would be least expected to be found. One of tht 
most religious men in Fleet Street is the war correspondent o 
the Daily Mail^ who wrote the famous description of the “ Sixti 
Tltousand Methodists on Mow Cop.” It was a journalist on tlu 
Daily Express who promoted a Press l^rayer Union, to whicl 
the main objection made by men on the religious Press was tha 
it was founded on too narrow Evangelical lines, that shut ou 
most religious Pressmen. 

Mr. Jeffs is on the staff of the Christian World 
and*he is a lay preacher in the Primitive Methodis 
Church. 


In the Spring number of Poet Lore there is ai 
English translation of Jose Echegary’s tragedy “ Tin 
Madman Divine.” 



WANTED-FRIARS FOR INDIA. 

A Plea for a Modern St, Francis. 


J M S. E. Stokes, jun.,of Philadelphia, contributes 
m. The East and the West^ a quarterly review for the 
Ipady of missions, a plea for a new departure in mis- 
idary work. For the last two years he has been 
lying the life of a Friar in the Upper Punjaub, and in 
%is paper he tells the story of his experiences. 

' He had been ^ religious man for some months 
{fore the conviction gradually grew upon him that it 
his duty to attemj)t to imitate Christ, and go to 
nd fro among the natives as a j>enniless Friar, He 
>k St. Francis as his model, and in August, 1906, 
Ife distributed everything that he had among the 
Dple that needed them, and, after three days spent 
pi solitary prayer, he assumed the robe of a Friar and 
MKArted off on his pilgrimage among the people. He 
||)und a Rajput boy of the same way of thinking as 
pimself, and the two of tliem went off' together. He 
put the boy in a school, and started on his 
|bwn account. An Indian Christian being moved to 
Ppin him, they went to the plague-stricken villages in 
Iprder to minister to the sufferers, taking a blanket, 
little water vessel, a few medicines, and a Greek 
iT^stament, and arrived at a village where half of the 
Ipeople had died in two years. 

HOW ONE FRIAR PERSEVERED. 


Mr. Stokes lived under a tree, and trusted to 
(parity for food from day to day. At first the people 
Ijrere rude to him and gave him stale food, and 
^insulted him and ordered him about for three days, 
^iilit he continued patiently working among the siif- 
t|erers from the plague. After three days the attitude 
.j|0f the people changed, they made friends with him, 
plbrought him the best food they had, and called him 
|in to visit their sick. The reason for this one of them 
^us expressed as follows :— 

‘ I know that you are truly a l/Aax^at of (lod, for you are gentle, 
wiilld when men insult you, you do not I>cc\>iiie angered. More- 
l^ovcr, you love everyone, even the low castes; and the children, 
l and speak mildly to those who torment you. Thus did Guru 
Iv^anak Dev and Raja Gopi Chand, and by this sicn all bhamts 
||^y be known.” 

M; j From that time he was welcomed everywhere, and 
jfiie is quite certain that it is only necessary to lead 
^|he FriaPs life in order to secure the confidence and 
liupport of the people :— 

This was accorded to me as soon as I made them feel that I 
Ijvasnol merely serving them to win “merit,” but that I really 
sieved them. As soon as the Indian becomes absolutely certain 
we love him with a true love, he will leturn it with interest. 
rjThc Friar, living cLS he does in such close contact with tlic 
^jj^ple, has many opportunities of showing the depth of his 
^.lovc which are denied to other people. 

THE PLAGUE CAMP A GREAT OPPORTUNTI V. 

^ch of the pest camfis presents a great oppor- 
^tiity. We mvist prove ourselves worthy, he says, of 
Mndia’s trust and love if we really desire to win them, 
^u^ioe, small-po.':, plague, cholera, and leprosy bring 
ibem chances for noble service. Mr. Stokes 
tllta jeper asylum for many months, taking care of 


the lepers.and dressing their ulcers. There was no 
need for preaching, he says; our actions preach, and 
the barrier which all earnest missionaries in India 
keenly feel, and which was formerly his despair, was 
removed for him as soon as he became a Friar. The 
extraordinary thing is that, although the doctor told 
him that he was certain to die in a year, he has grown 
stronger and healthier ever since he took up the 
Friar’s work. He pleads:— 

An Order is needed on the general outlines of the Fratres 
Mifiores uf St. Francis, having as its aims the imitation of Jesus 
ill the service of the sick, and taking as its field the plague and 
cholera-infected areas, tiu* segregation camps, leper asylums, 
et(\, of India. It should differ from the above Order in not 
being mendicant, but should receive food when willingly offered. 
Such an Order we are trying to form. 

Mr. Stokes is a member of the American branch of 
the Anglican Church. He was brought up in Phila¬ 
delphia and educated at Cornell University, and for 
several years was a semi-invalid, and travelled from 
one health resort in fhiropc and America to another. 

A Restaurant Guide to London. 

Mr. Bernard Parsons, in an article in Casse/Fs 
Magazine^ entitled “ Feeding the AVorld,” .says that 
restaurants of all kinds are to be found in I-.ondon. 
Americans are catered for everywhere. There are a 
hundred Italian restaurants and any number of 
French ones, but there are only a couple of Spanish 
re.staurants in the Soho district. Jewish restaurants 
are only to be found in the East End, 'There is a 
Turkish restaurant in the neighbourhood of the Palace 
Theatre. In Whitechapel there are several Chinese 
chop-houses, where birds’ nest soup and sharks’ fins 
are served up at a price from 5s. to los. per portion. 
There is only one real Jafianese restaurant in London, 
and at a Russian restaurant in Cheapside it is jiossible 
to dine off* bear sirloin. The restaurateur buys his 
bear for ^25, but of this sum he can recover about 
jQi or for the skin. 


Engineers* English. 

The Engineering Magazine contains an article 
urging upon engineers the importance of being able 
to write clear, direct, grammatical English. “The 
average matriculate of any college is highly illiterate/’ 
proceeds the writer. “The freshmen in technical 
schools are no better. The graduates cannot spell.” 
Which things possibly result from taking too seriously 
Professor Child’s remarks; “ I don’t much care how^ 
anybody spells, so he spells different from what is 
established.” Apparently, he doesn’t much care 
either how anybody writes. A badly written passage, 
the writer contends, is no less torturing in a technical 
treatise than in a novel. To the outsider it is even 
more torturing. The same magazine also contains an 
article on the new museum, or rather permanent exhi¬ 
bition of safety devices in Paris, installed about two 
and a half years ago, at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers—deviceS| of course, for avoiding accidentSi 
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BRITISH OFFICERS WITH THE ETHICS OF PIRATES. 

In the Journal of the Royal United Serrnce for 
April there is an extremely interesting report of a 
paper, followed by a discussion, on the Hague Con¬ 
ference and Naval War. The paper was read by 
Rev. T. C. Lawrence, Admiralty Lecturer on Inter¬ 
national Law, at the Royal Naval War College, 
Portsmouth. It is a judicial and on the whole ap])re- 
ciative statement of the action of the Hague Con¬ 
ference on the question of naval war. 

Dr. Lawrence expresses the strong wish that Grc^nt 
Britain may find herself able to sign the Convention 
for an International Prize Court. The chief interest 
of the paper, however, is the report of the discussion 
which followed, in which Commander Lord Ellen- 
borough, Major-General Sir Thomas Fra.ser, Com¬ 
mander W. F. Caborne, and the Marquis of Graham 
took part. 

The si)eeches of most of these officers seem to indi¬ 
cate that the rudiments of civilisation and humanity 
have not ]>enetrated into the British Army and Navy. 
It would be as well if Mr. Haldane and Mr. McKenna 
\vere to put their lieads together and draw u|) an ele¬ 
mentary text-hook for the use of officers in both 
services, explai ling to them that after all civilisation 
has made some progre.ss, and that the ethics of pirates 
somewhat grate on the consciences of mankind when 
cynically advocated by British officers. 

KAKIIARISM STARK NAKED. 

As Dr. I.awrence may well remark, a great deal of 
the criticism goes against the existence of any inter¬ 
national law at all. It is directed towards going back 
to something like barbarism. “Something like bar¬ 
barism ” is a euphemism ; it is barbari.sni, stark-naked 
and unashamed, which parades itself in some of these 
speeches. We congratulate Dr. Lawrence upon the 
vigour and intrepidity with which he reproved these 
ill-informed savages to their face, and warned th(an 
that whatever they may say they will have to lake 
account of the humanitarian sentiments of the 
civilised w^orld. It is possible, he added, that a 
belligerent who makes his own law on his owm 
quarter-deck, unrestrained by any International 
rule, and laughing at it as mere nonsense, will find 
himself faced by a combination of powerful States 
and go down with a mighty overthrow'. 

The fact is. that if British officers are to act in the 
spirit in which some of them discussed Dr. Lawrcnce^s 
pajier at the Royal United Service Institution, the 
best thing that we can hope for is that they will be 
hanged at the yard-arm, and the sooner the better. 

There are two papers in ^the current magazines 
dealing with the ordeal of first Presentation at Court. 
One is by Lady Mary in the Woman at Hotne^ 
entitled “ On Going to Court.” It is copiously 
illustrated mih portraits of dibutantes and their 
dresses. The other paper is written by Laura 
Farlow, and appears in the Royal for May. 


“IF YOU WANT TO BE HAPPY, 

Be Good ! Be Good ! ” 

In the first April number of La Reimc^ M, Jeai 
Finot continues his series of articles on the Science q 
Happiness. 

The evolution and progress of Goodness will 
he writes, be greatly facilitated in future society 
for it will be easier to practise Goodness when wicked 
ness and egoism have ceded much of their territory 
As soon as the sentiment of equality has taken hoh 
of people’s minds, social differences w'ill depend 01 
greatness of thought and on Goodness. And th 
aristocracy of the future will be recruited from amonj 
those who possess greatness of heart. Future cer 
turies will love Goodness because of its democrati 
origin. Accessible to all, it has also its germs in all 
Like the sun, it contains an inexhaustible energy, an 
shines for everybody. The question, “ How to b 
happy ? ” often resolves itself into the question “ Hoi 
to practise Goodness ? ” 

AN ADORARLE TRINITV. 

People speak of innate Goodness, but it is abov 
all an acquired quality. It grows and perishes in OU 
consciences. 'Phough of divine beauty, it is all th 
same a human (juality. We need a Pestalozzi c 
Goodness to guide and develop Goodness in youn 
minds, and one day perhaps a course of Goodnes 
will be instituted. It will certainly be the m05 
adorable science of youth, and it wdU also be th 
most useful for their happiness and that of the cbn: 
munity. In the train of Goodness Love is not fi 
behind, as the sun accompanies fine wreather. Int 
mate sisters, Goodness and Love are necessary cot 
ditions of Happiness. When the adorable trinity c 
Goodness, Love, and Happiness have once bee 
realised they will never again quit the human coi 
science. Tlie duty of Love is often preached to m 
but the teaching of the moral advantages is usual) 
omitted. 

GOODNESS AN1> TRUTH. 

We evolve towards Goodness when we evoh 
towards Truth. One is the complement of the othe 
and social Truth is nothing but social Goodnes 
Individual Goodness and social Goodness translal 
themselves into concrete actions ; both grow equal] 
in the atmosphere of Truth. Goodness and Love ai 
the most efficacious remedies against the miseries y 
existence. Pessimism and disenchantment are Iran 
formed into rules of living, and to know how to In 
is the salvation of the soul. Let us hope that the wi 
of all against all will one day be replaced by the loi 
of all for all. Humanity no doubt is marching in th 
direction, and though progress seems slow it is neve 
theless certain. 

In the Lone Hand for March there is a realist 
account of a big operation by a surgeon, which giv- 
a more vivid picture of the precautions necessary : 
secure antiseptic treatment than I have seen in ar 
other magazine. 




MUSIC IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words." 

;HerrCarl Reinecke has a little article on Mendels- 
;6hn’s “ Songs without Words ” in the April number 
if the Deutsche Reime. Rarely has a pianoforte work 
aet with such quick and universal success as the first 
jbok of the “ Songs without Words.” Five more 
>boks followed, and after tlie master’s death a seventh 
iook was compiletl from his manuscripts, which, says 
Kerr Reinecke, was certainly not done in the sense of 
jihe composer, who was the severest critic of his own 
urork. The “Spring Song ” soon becarni; a universal 
favourite and Madame Schumann often had to repeat 
X at her concerts, but since Rubinstein’s death 
Mendelssohn’s “ Songs ” arc seldom played at piano 
recitals. Ushered unheralded into the world, the 
Songs ” charmed the musical public by their pure 
beauty alone. The idea of creating lyric pieces in 
the most simple of musical forms was new, and the 
original and appropriate title, which hit the nail on the 
aead, no doubt contributed to their success. Herr 
Reinecke says he once heard Mendelssohn play two of 
the “Songs,” and he has never forgotten the com¬ 
poser’s beautiful playing of the pieces, or the wonder¬ 
ful improvisation which connected them. On another 
t^ccasion he heard Madame Schumann play the 
Spinning Song,” but when she reached bar 79 she 
was unable to find the C’oda, and she repeated the 
greater part of the piece. A second time she iailt-d 
to find the Coda, and the piece was reiicated again, 
but this time with the proper ending. Mendelssohn, 
who was present, led lier away from the piano, and 
thanked her for playing his “ Song ” three times, but 
tears of vexation had already risen to her eyes. 

Editing Beethoven’s Lejtkrs. 

In the April number of the Diiitschc Rundschau^ 
Albert Leitzmann lias an article ou tlie new edition 
of Beethoven’s letters which is being issued in five 
volumes under the editorship of Altred Christlieh 
Kalischer, a critic whose namo^. is not unknown in 
connection with Beethoven literature. Herr Kalischer, 
however, has found a se-vere critic of his work in 
Herr I ^eitzmann, who regrets that Beethoven should 
have been so much less fortunate in his editor and 
biographer than the other two great musicians of 
Vienna—namely, Mozart and Haydn. But it is no 
easy matter to edit Beethoven’s letters, for not only 
was Beethoven’s elementary education very deficient, 
but he was most careless in his orthography, grammar, 
punctuation, and style, and the first business of an 
editor must therefore be to correct at least some of 
the more obvious mistakes. Herr Kalischer seems 
;to think that this would detract from Beethoven’s 
^greatness, and so whh “ diplomatic fidelity ” he gives 
yUS everything as it appears in the original. Moreover, 
i|ie ascribes letter'^? to wrong dates, and in his com- 
Ijbefitis he is very critical of other workers in the same 
Beethoven's famous letter to his “ Immortal 
|0VCd ” is cited as a case in point. Herr Kalischer 


again addresses it to the Countess Giulietta Guic- 
ciardi and dates it 1801, yet in the seventies he had 
much to say against these statements of a former 
biographer. More recent research has resulted in 
naming as the recipient of the letter Countess 
Therese of Brunswick, the sister of one of Beethoven’s 
most intimate friends, while the year is believed to be 
1807. Beethoven’s newly-discovered letters to Josef 
Karl Bernard, which have been appearing in Nord 
und Slid, are concluded in the April number. 

Liszt’s Poet. 

Marcel Herwegh and Victor Fleury are publishing 
in the Deutsche Ra'ue the letters of Princess Caroline 
Sayn-Wiitgenstein to the poet Georg Herwegh. The 
introduction in the April number shows us Herwegh 
in his relations to T.iszt. When Herwegh published his 
poems in 1841 he suddenly found himself‘famous. 
Liszt, who had made several attempts at composition 
without success, was attracted to the “ Song of the 
RidiTs,” and his setti :g of the poem was an imme¬ 
diate success. This was followed l>y a setting of Her- 
wegh’s “ Rhine Wine Song,” which was sung at a 
concert at 1 Leipzig in December, 1841, whereupon 
Herwegh, who was in J’aris, wrote t^' Lis/t. Other 
comj)Ositions for songs by Herwegh seem to have 
been equally siiccessfiil, and in iS^.j we find Liszt 
visiting Herwegh at Ikiris. Among the regular visitors 
to the salon of Georg and I'rau Herwegh wT^re Liszt, 
George Sand, the ('ountess d’Agouit, and the, l^’rench 
poets Ronchaud, Bonsard, and Vbgny. Herwegh’s 
aristocratic manner and his clever conversation made 
him a great attraction in I’aris circles, and everywhere 
he was taken for a born Frenchman. 

The Musical Renaissance in Canada. 

Miss Katherine Hale, WTiting in the Canadian 
Ma^e^asine for April, waxes enthusiastic in describing 
what she regards as the musical awakening in Canada. 
As an instance of this she says :— 

In Toronto, Mr. 11. M. FU-lc.licr is the corifluctor of two 
baniis of singtMs, liip Scljubprt C^lioir and llic IVoplc’s (^.horal 
Union, nuinbering npnrly five luindrod iiiPinlxTs. And whcncp 
cainc these singers? ( hietlv front out of (he business world ; 
fr<»ni the foiiiidiies, factories and big departmental sUjres. Mr. 
Fletcher teaches his sing(;rs sight reading in half a dozen 
lessons. And what do w* g( t ? A clerk whistling “Carmen” ! 
A shopgirl humming Cti’g iind(*r ht r breatli ! A eharwoman 
hurrying from pots and pans to a choir rehtrarsal ! We are lay - 
ing a glorious foundation ff»r musical Canada. 

The April number of XheMask is particularly remark¬ 
able because of an article by the editor (Mr. Craig) 
entitled “ The Actor and the Uber-Marionette.” He 
takes as his text Eleonora Duse’s .statement, “To 
save the Theatre, tlie 'Fheatre must be destroyed ; 
the actors and actresses must all die of the plague— 
they make art impossible.” The theatre must go, 
and the marionette take its place. There is also an 
interesting paper on “ The Energy of the German 
Theatre,” which gives the programme of the perform¬ 
ances for a week in November, 1904, and a week in 
January, 1908. 
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HOW THEY DO THINGS BETTER IN GERMANY. 

The principal article in the Worhts Work for May 
is upon “ Things Germany can Teach Us/* by Mr. 
Robert H. Schauffler. 

IN THE CITY 

A German city is uniform, yet not monotonous— 
this is the first thing that strikes the visitor. And it 
is usually a model of cleanliness, even to its slum 
streets. Everything possible is clone to conceal and 
cover up mere ugliness. 'I’he electric accessories, for 
instance, are made sightly, and in some cities the 

candelabra-like tramway posts, crowned with arc 
Jjghts, are charming additions to municipal beauty*’; 
the w^aste-paper bins are [ilcasant-looking, vasedike 
affairs, bearing no resemblance to garbage-bins ; the 
bookstalls are attractive kiosks, and lliere are no 
hoardings to hide vacant lots, harbour criminals, and 
flaunt advertisements. Even the less sightly parts of 
the elevated railway stations in JJerlin are hidden by 
rows of trees. Garbage and ashes are removed in 
closed bins, and everything possible is done to prevent 
dust and odours arising from them. The writer says 
he has never seen one beggar in any German town 
except Cologne. Moreover, the German will not 
have newsboys screeching in his ears, nor cabs 
shrieked for—in fact, he is liimsclf forbidden to warble 
Schubert or whistle Brahms on the public ways ! 

IN EDUCATION. 

In Mayence school hygiene has advanccnl to sucli 
a point that there are show'er-baths in the basement 
of each school for boys and lor girls, and each child is 
expected to bathe at least once a \veek. Books and 
implements may be furnished free on tlie demand of 
the parent, as vvell as a light daily luneheon. In 
Mayence and other Cierman towns the school children 
are examined medicall]'. In Tbiive^rsity life, one of 
the best features is the migration of students from 
one University to another. In music, what we have 
chiefly to learn from Germany is how to listcai. In 
Germany good music is a necessity, which it is not 
yet here. 

IN puniac nuiLDiNos. 

Germany*s commercial architecture is perhaps the 
most remarkable in the world. Striking instances of it 
are Wertheim’s department stores in tlie l^cip/.iger 
Strasse, Berlin, and the offices of the A/l^cmcine 
Zeitufig \x\ The artistic influence of such a 

shop as'Wertheim*s w’ould be, thinks the writer, a fine 
educational influence for that passionate shopper, the 
Englishwoman. Another valuable influence in 
German life is the holding of numerous exhibitions* 
of paintings, sculpture, architecture, and handicrafts, 
which are thronged by all cla.sses of peo[)le. As for 
hospitals, the Virchow Hospital in Berlin easily sur¬ 
passes our finest building of the kind. It is liuilt on 
the new pavilion system, and consists of thirty build¬ 
ings set in charming grounds, and connected with a 
large private park. 


THE POSTAL SYSTEM AND POSTAL BANKS. 

The postal system as well as the German telegraph- ' 
telephone systems are the first in the w^orld. For 
a year anyone may fix his own letter-box, and have 
letters collected when it suits him. In German post- ; 
offices are many little conveniences, such as a letter- 
scale for anyone, slot-machines for stamps and giving, 
change, etc. By the Rohr-post in Berlin letters or even 
postcards may be delivered anywhere in the city 
within an hour by jineumatic tube and mounted 
messenger. Postal banks are a most important 
institution :— 

'J’lir- l)anks (says llic* writer) .are very popular, and not 

only do an imnwnse bankinti l)Usinoss, but also carry on an . 
active accident, sickness, and ape insurance l)usiness among tlie 
]oW(;r classes. Wliat is niore, these l)nnks r.re actually made to 
pay divideihis, and, on the revrdutionary principle that what 
the money the pool earns should return to the juior, these 
jirotits are divid(‘d Ix'lween iinemjdoyed girls, needy women, 
fresh-air funds, public baths, halls where working men may 
meet on winter evenings, and so on. 

Illustrations accompany the article, and add much 
to its value. 


RUSKIN AND GIRLHOOD. 

In the AfrUnn MoHthly Mrs. Harkei contributes 
some pleasantly written reminiscences of Ru.skin as 
one of tlie friends of Iut girlhood. Ruskin, she says, 
nt:vcr sjiared himself if he thought he could give 
pleasure to a child ; and several charming letters of 
his are cjiioted, letters to little girls, presumably never; 
before jniblished. He stayed for a time in the 
writer s mother’s hou.se, and of coiir.se sjioiled all the 
children :— 

It is imjiossiblo to give any adequate picture in words of his 
siini)licily :ind kindness, lie was undoubtedly impressive ; his 
yVy.fiw;//’/(Vj Ml sonalil)) was striking ; liis maimer and mode of 
exj>iessi()n at once scholarly and aristocratic, in a fashion seldom, 
aliained iwiw, even by genius. lie spnke exactly as be wrote 
(and in later liie seldom rewrote a si?i)leiiee), Iml vvilli this dif¬ 
ference—that whereas iii Ids [lublished work he was by no means 
eareful as to whom he mighl offend, in eonversation, whether as; 
guest or host, he always seemed to defer to his friends. Young 
people h)und this attitude (‘sjieeially delightful, and speedily lost 
:dl awe of him, while they realis(*d inleiisedy the reality of the 
S|)irit of revertMice tJial he himself says is “the chief joy and 
j)Ower of lile.” 

He was the least exacting of guests, but one thing 
he did demand, and lliat was a steady table in his 
bedroom ; and a solid oak table was accordingly, 
brought from the kitchen regions. He believed in 
giving young people valuable things to take care of, 
and left with the writer and her brothers and sisters 
a priceless box of uncut opals, to look at “ every day 
Ibr a week/’.that they might “ realise their wonderful 
and varying colour.” The mother of the family was 
naturally extremely relieved when the gems could be 
sent back by registered post. 

Miss Bkookk-Aldkk contributes to the Quiver a 
jiaper on London’s Homeless Women. She de¬ 
scribes the Shaftesbury Institute, near Edgware Road 
Station, whcTc Miss Meredith Brown has established 
a lodging-house for working women, 



i THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 

What Will Become of British Sea Power ? 

K 'Mr. Stedman, ^ in the May Century^ in the last 
ll^tide he ever wrote, expresses his confident belief in 
homing of the airship, and that those who com- 
ilnand the air will command the world. Mr. Stedman 


f Is there to be—can there bo—a Prince of the I’ower of the 
For if there i.s, then the distinction, the uni<iue advantafre 
the British Empire vanishes, and Great Britain must take her 
*^Mace on a level with all the f iher sovereign great Powers. This 
^iinay not, will not, imperil h r safety ; but it must reduce her 
'‘ipride, her vaunted superiority, and her prerogatives to the 
Sc^mmon international denominator. Her sea power, supple- 
Sinented by her staiesman.ship and valour, lias forwarded her 
■^growth and sustained her greatness. It must cease to do so from 
fcthe decade in which (he atmosphere enveloping the globe 
rJbecomes inan’s greater ocean. 

i'‘ Every true son of Britain feels that the vital spot the 
'^ipmpire, the source*of energy, is the tight little island ; threaten 
it, and a tremor runs throughout the colonial .system ; pierct? it, 
V^nd, for the moment at least, paralysis must ensue. 

But in the event of England’s Joss of insularity, what prepara¬ 
tion, or equality of aerial equipment, can restore to her a specific 
^'supremacy like that—with all it includes—which is possessed liy 
v her, so long as sea-power is the sovereign power, and “ Britannia 
^«ules the waves ” ? 


JAPANESE SHIP-BUILDING: A NEW ERA. 

In an article in the Pacific Era^ entitled “ 7 ’he 
Nippon Navy after the War,” Mr. Tani Tatsiio 
;^says that when the armoured cruiser Ibuki^ of 14,600 
tons, was launched on November 2i.st, 1907, at the 
■ Kure dockyard, an officer exclaimed: “There she 
goes, our declaration of independence.” 

Every plate of steel, every rivet, tube, pillar, every scrap of 
steel or iron which entered into the making of this great 
armoured cruiser, was the product of Nippon manufacture. The 
entire material for the construction of this ship had been manu¬ 
factured by tlie Kure Steel Works and Kdamitsu Iron Works. 

It was the first ship built entirely of Japanese 
^vmaterials. The keel was laid on May 22nd ; it w^as 
^ launched November 2jst, 1907, so it took exactly six 
1' months between the laying down of the keel and the 
launching. At the same dockyard the battleship 
. Sahuma took eight months between the date of laying 
|| down her keel to the time of her launching. Henceforth, 
|^;,the Japanese maintain, they can build a battleship in 
^/ eighteen months—as quick as any nation in the world 
‘ excepting England. Within two years after the war 
t;^/Japan has added nine battleships and five armoured 
'vcruisers to her fleet. At the close of the Japanese 
I* War she had four battleships ; she has now eleven, 
f Of these five are Russian prizes, but these ships have 
o been rebuilt so as to make them almost new; all that 
the Japanese constructors used of these Russian prizes 
were their keels and their skeletons. The Russian 
^battleship Orel has now become the Iwami, and she 
not carry a single gun that she carried when she 
IpS the pride of the Russian Navy. 

|iie ascribe _ 

he is very 


^ ^ ^ or Magazine for May devotes its 

Beethoven i-_ 
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cited Leonard Campbell 


THE NEW ELECTRIC WEAPON. 

More Information by Colonel Maude. 
Writing in the Contemporary Review for May, 
Colonel Maude gives us some more information 
about Mr. Simpson's marvellous electric weapon :— 

The immediate and practical value of the new weapon lies 
far less in the possibilities of extreme velocity and ranges 
revealed in my previous article than in its extraordinary 
axlaptability to all the circumstances of war, whether on sea or 
land, as tliey may arise. Unlike the ordinary high velocity gun 
of the present day, the trajectory of which can only be modified 
by alterations in the weight of the charge not usually undertaken 
in the field, the control of the new weapon is so complete that it 
can deliver its projectiles at any required velocity from, say, 
icx> f.s. up to Us extreme power, which, as I have said, may 
reach 30,000 deg. ; nor is it confined to the use of projectiles of 
fixed weight for each type of gun ; but it can throw shells of any 
weight must convenient for the purpose of the moment, and can 
be made .so light in proportion to its power that it may be 
looked upon as capable of fulfilling in one single form all l^c 
functions of mountain artillery, howitzers, and field artillery, 
whilst the source of the power necessary for its use can be 
packed like an ordinary ammunition waggon, and the power 
itself can be transmitted through field cables to any reasonable 
di.slanccs. 

The new weapons only serve to intensify these advantages 
now enjoyed by assailants, for w^hercas it will be well-nigh 
impossible for the defender to locate and silence any individual 
gun or battery, owing to the absence of any flash, the numbers 
of weapons the attack can turn upon the point selected for 
a.s.sault hits become so great that there is no longer any necessity 
for extreme accuracy, either of laying or observation, as all the 
destruction necessary can be accompli.shed by taking an “area,” 
not a “point,” under fire and covering it with such a hail of 
bullets or other man-killing fragments that for the lime the 
defenders are paralysed. It is no longer a case of hitting a 
“ point,” but of deluging an area; and for this purpose a battery 
of the new wea|:K>ns, furni.shcd only with the compass bearing 
and range within a thousand yards or so, will be as useful at 
20,000 yards as an existing battery at 5,000. 

To see the reality of the menace such long-range bombard¬ 
ment contains, it is only necessary to take a one-inch map of the 
London district and flick a few penfuls of ink over it at hap- 
hazarrl ; then draw a circle with 10 yards rjidiiis in red ink 
round each blot, and ask any of ^ar fire insurance offices to 
estimate the destruction of property which would be involved if 
each lo-yard circlet represented the radius of destruction of a 
shell containing 500 lbs. of some high explosive. 


Radium as a Revolutionist of Life. 

Outside of all speculation, we are now aware that 
matter is possessed of transcendent energies—energies 
of which, so far, we have been living but on the 
fringe. .Since we know that there is enough radiant 
energy in one ounce of radium to lift 10,000 tons one 
mile high, since we know, too, that radium as a 
chemical substance is in no wise peculiarly different 
from ordinary matter, since we have shown that even 
to-day men have actually devised “ trigger ” arrange¬ 
ments by which the existence of this intra-elemental 
energy in ordinary matter has, at any rate, been 
proved and made manifest, it does not surely unduly 
strain the imagination to foresee for a future genera¬ 
tion that some day some man, somehow, will win 
forth these super-terrific energies, and will guide them 
into the work of the world, and that then—there will 
be a new day.— Professor R, K. PvnqaNi Harper ^ 
Magazine fpr May, 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


TBE OCCULT IN THE MAGAZINES. 

A WRITER in the Lady's Realm for May tells the 
following story of Abraham Lincoln : “ The very day 
of his assassination he confided to Stanton, in a half- 
apologetic fashion, that he was feeling unreasonably 
depressed because of a dream the previous night. The 
same dream had troubled him just before the horrors 
of Bull Run and again on the eve of another frightful 
disaster to the .Northern armies. He began to describe 
it, but broke off, apparently ashamed of his misgiv¬ 
ings, and changed the subject. That evening the 
assassin Booth shot him at the theatre.” 

Modern Astrology for May republishes the corrcv 
spondence which has been going on in the English 
Mechanic on the subject of Astrology. 

Schiller Recalled to Earth. 

Mr. C"arl Schurz in McClure's Magazine for April 
tells of a curious experience of his own at a seance 
held in a house at Philadelphia immediately after the 
close of the war. Mr. Schurz vouches for the truth 
of the following account of the seance^ at which no pro¬ 
fessional medium was present 

I wa.s a.skc(l by one of ibc fiimily if I wiiiild imi take purl in 
Ihc proceeding; by calling for some .spirit in whom 1 look an 
interest. 1 conseiited, and called for the spirit of Seliiller. For 
a minute or two the iiaiid of the girl remained quiet ; then she 
wroti: that the spirit of Schiller had come and asked wliat I 
wished of him. I answered that 1 wished him, by way of iden¬ 
tification, to quote a verse or tw’o from one of his works. 'J'heii 
iJie girl wrote in CJernian— 

** Ich hbre rauschende Miisik, das Scliloss ist 
Von Lichlern hell. Wer siiid die Frdhiichen ?^’ 

^Ve were all struck wdlh astonishment ; ihti sound of the lan- 
guagt; w'as much like Scliiller’s, but none of us remembered for 
a moment in which of Schiller’s works the lines might bc‘ found. 
At last it occurred to me that they might be in the last act of 
“ Wallensteins Tod.” The volume was brought out, and, line 
enough, there they were. I asked myself, “ Can it be dial Lliis 
girl, wdio, alihoiigh very intelligent, has never been given to 
much reading, should have read so serious a w’ork as ‘ Wallen¬ 
stein’s Death,” and, if she has, that those verses, which have 
meaning oiiiy in connection with what jirecedcs and follows 
them, should have stuck in Ler numiory?” I asked her, when 
the seance was over, what she knew about tlu^ Wallensicin 
tragedy, and she, an entirely truthful diild, answered dial she 
had never read a line of it. 

LINCULN srMMONKD. 

Hul something still stranger was in store for me. Schiller's 
sjiirit would say no more, and I called for the spirit of Abraham 
idneoJn. After several minutes had elapsed, the girl wrote that 
Abraham Lincoln’s spirit was present. I askeil wlielher he 
knew for what purpose IVesident Johnson had su'iimoned mo to 
Washington. 'I'lie answer came : “lie wants you to make an 
iiiiporlanl journey for him.” 1 asked where that journey would 
take me. AnsNver : “lie will tell you to-morrow.” 1 asked, 
further, whether 1 should undertake that journey. Answer : 
“Yes, do not fail.” (I may add, by the way, that at dial time 
1 had not the slightest anticipalion as to wiiat President Jolin- 
win’.s intention with regard to me was ; the most jdaiisible sup- 
jiosition I entertained was that he wished to discuss with me the 
points urged in my letters.) 

PREDICTION FULFILLED. 

Having disposed of this matter, I asked whether the spirit of 
Lincoln had anything more to say to me. The answer came : 
“Yes; you will be a senator of the United States.” This 
struck me as so fanciful that I could hardly suppress a laugh; 

I asked further : From what State ? ” Answer ; “ From 



Missouri.” This was more provokingly inyst(uioiis still ; bu 
there the conversation ceased. Hardly anything could haVi 
been more improbable at that time than that I should b 
a senator of die United Stales from the Stale of Mis 
souri. My domicile w^as in Wisconsin, and I was thei 
thinking of returning there. I had never thought of removing 
from Wisconsin to Missouri, and there was not the .slightest 
prospect ofnny ever doing so. But—to forestall my narrative 
—two years ialer T w’as surprised by an entirely misough 
and unexpected business proposition wdiich look me to St 
Louis, and in January, 1869, the Legislature of MissQur 
elected me a senator of the United Stales. I then reinem 
bered the propht^cy made to me at the spirit-seance in th< 
house of my friend Tietleinann in Phi 1 ridelphia, which durii)!; 
the intervening years J had never thought of. I should hardl; 
have trusted my memory w'ith regard to it, had it not beei 
verified by friends who witnessed the occurrence. 


“ When the Science of Life is Understood.*’ 

Mr. A, H. VV. llorwill contribiite.s to the Sunday 
at Home for May an article criticl.sing urifavoiirabl] 
Mrs. PMdy and Christian Science. He says :— 


piiasirs. ' iruui me iiniMingness 01 ni£ 
.idly appear, laghlning and tlie electric current will liccomii 
harmless, Tlie changes oi‘ the seasons will no longer aiiec 
the Clops, which will be jiroduced without tilling the ground 6 
sowing the s(!ed. But why crops will cnniinne to be groWl 
at all is not clear, for food will no longtT be necessary U 
life. “ In that |»erfcct day of understanding, we shall neithe 
oat to live nor live to eat.” Vet it would be unwise ti 
presume now upon this future ema.nci[uiii(.)n. “ It would li 
foolish to venture beyond our jireseiU understanding, fooiisl 
to stop eating until we gain pt^rfiation and a clear coinpre 
hension o/'tlu^ living spirit.” Also “ the tdemenfs and functioiii 
of the physical body and Ihc: physical world will changed 
If the unthinking lobster loses his edaw, it grows again 
When tile science of life is ftdly understood, the human liml 
will be replaced as readily the lobster’s claw, “not witl 
an aiTihcial linda, but with the genuine one.” We shall liv 
to a iniicli gicater age. 

In the Nineteenth Century for May Mrs. Mar 
goliotith. Chairman of the Committee of the Oxforc 
Women’s Suffrage Society, rcqilies to Mrs. Johi 
Massie’s stMiiewhal fceltle paper in opposition t( 
Wonlen’s Suffrage. 

Sir MAR'riN Conwav, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century for May, on “ Suffragists, Peers, and th< 
Crowd,” says he would not exclude either piaiipers o; 
children from the suffrage. 'I'he House of Common! 
should lx; a condensing mirror reflecting every phas< 
and movement of national opinion. We want to hea: 
the general, full-throated shout of the whole people 
But such a liody, although it calls out the grievance 
of the people, cannot mend them. So long as th< 
House of l.ords remains feet>ly organised, feebly 
affected by party spirit, and is constituted as at pre 
sent, he thinks it will fulfil with'toleral>le elhcienc] 
the main purpose for which it exists, namely, to defenc 
the people everywhere from the dominance of tht 
passionate crowd. 




POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

; The most notable piece of poetry in the magazines 
^is month is Alfred Noyes’s spirited description of 
the opening of the great fight of the Armada in the 
Ibxiglish Channel in Blackwood's Magazine, It is a 
tolendid piece of verse, in wliich the whistling of the 
wind through the rigging, tlie roar of the cannon, and 
the cruel sting of the whip with which the galley 
slaves were spurred on to their utmost exertion, are 
iall realistically described. He also describes the 
lighting of the beacons around Kngland, in which he 
^lallenges a comparison with Lord Macaulay, for¬ 
tunately he does not stop where Lord Macaulay did, 
but goes on to describe the fight itself. 

To the Lone Hand Miss M. Forrest contributes a 
poem on “ The Land of the Heart’s Desire,” from 
which 1 quote two stanzas :— 

Do you know the land of tlie l)ream Fulfilled—the land of the 
Heart’s Desire ? 

For however hi.i:;;h a man can climb, the jjate of that land is 
’ higher. 

However your strong brown hand may reach for a tlream that 
may yet come inu', 

There is only the grasj) on empty air—a clutch at unfiiihomed 
blue. 

Ah ! It is ii land no man has found, for far over the worlds it 
lies ; 

It is guarded by the flaming sword of a yearning that never 
dies, 

It is walled by hate of cnvi(.u-; gods—the rocks of a man s 
despair— 

If your heart could scale the shining ])eaks you would die of the 
rapture there * 

. Thepublishes a poem by ]. H; 
Bridges, from which 1 extract the following stanzas ;— 

Oh, how the stars glow there in tijc offing— 

Steadfast, serene <in the highways of God ! 

Oh, how my heart aches here in its scoffing— 

; Weary, 1 cliiiilenge the path 1 hav^‘ trod. 

Somewhere 1 n'*issed it—llu? j«>y and the sadness— 

The fingerboard pointing the way of the heart ; 

Lured by the song of a bird in its gladness — 

The gleam of a wing that led ivie apart. 

But I lost it ! And now there is no more returning ; 

Lighthearted and joyful 1 went to my fate ; 

I followed the lure while the false lights were burning. 

Then awok(' from my day-dream,—but outside the gate. 

Lo, there from tlie zenith a bright star is falling !— 

A pathway of glory that ends in the dark ; 

I see, though I ’ve lost—and the vision’s enthralling - 
One law for the planet, or star-dust, or lark ! 

Helen Keller, the blind girl, contributes to the 
[Ccfitury a pathetic j^oein entitled “ A Chant of 
^■Darkness.” The following is the last stanza :— 

O fathomless, soothing Nig!it ! 
jJ; Thou art a balm to iny rc-sdess spirit, 

j'i 1 nestle gralefully in lliy bosom, 

Dark, gracious mother I Like a dove, 

1 rest ill thy bosom. 

()ut of the uncharted, unlljinkable dark wc came, 

And in a linie time we shall return again 
Into the vn , unansweriiig dark. 

Mr. Gladstone in the year 1889, when he was 
eighty years of age, wrote a charming set of 
to the present Mrs. Asquith, then known as 


Margot Tennant. The, verses, published in facsimile 
in the National Revieiv^ are a remarkable illustration 
of the evergreen youth of the G.O.M., who was also 
a Grand Old Boy. Here is the second stanza of four 
addressed to “ Margot ” :— 

For she brings such a treasure of movement and life, 

Fun, spirit, and stir, to folk weary with strife'*: 

Though young and though fair, who can hold such a cargo 
Of all the good qualities going, as Margot ? 

The Fortnightly Renmv for May publishes a poem 
by Harriet Monroe, in very irregular metre, but with 
genuine poetic feeling, entitled “The Seasons,’’ 


MASSON’S MEMORIES OF CARLYLE. 

Mr. David Masson’s “Memories of London in 
the ‘ Forties,’ ” in Blackwocd^ are devoted to Carlyle, 
and to some of those who worked for him and were often 
at his house. Rarely do more interesting rcniiniseences 
of a personality appear. When the writer knew him, 
Carlyle was forty-eight, and was living in his Chelsea 
house. His working hours for the day were then 
usually over between two and three o’clock, and 
friends might see him between that time and that at 
which he went out for his afternoon walk ;— 

A preferable time, however, was the evening. If y()U 
dropped in about, or a little after, seven o'clock, you fimnd 
(.!arly)e and Mrs. Carlyle at lea in tlji* drawing-room, and were 
welcome lo a cup yourself, with a slice (.)f bicad .^tiid butter or 
biscuit—jam generally on the tabb' besides. 

If you were later, you had no lea, but you did have 
talk, Carlyle’s talk, as long as you chose to stay. 
Professor Masson has none but the idoasanlcst 
reminiscences of the relations between Carlyle and 
his wife ; indeed, all hi.s reminiscences of Carlyle show 
the historian not in the light in which he is popularly 
conceived, hut in that in wliich he ajtpeared in his 
“ Letters,” published a few years ago. When the 
guest left, Carlyle would often accompany him for an 
evening walk. A daily vision at this time seems to 
have been Dr. John Carlyle, Carlyle’s brother, five 
years his junior, and much overshadowed by him 

He had none of Carlyle’s fire of genius, none of C'arlylc’s 
electric perlurhabilify of nerve and temper, and not a tithe, I 
should say, des])iie all the jidvanlagcs of his travel and foreign 
experience, of Garlyle’s insight into men .and shrewrl and various 
knowledge of the complex w(jrld. On tlie eontnary, he was a 
most simple-minded pCismi, unsophisticated in all things, and 
imperturbably good-iiiimourcd. 


Art in the Magazines. 

'Wi'e.Lady^s Kealni for May publishes an interesting 
and admirably illustrated paper upon “Art-Photo- 
graj>hy by Women.” The writer says :— 

NolhiiiE has >'<•' hpcn flone in England, peihaiw. In qniic 
come up lo Mrs. Kfisehier’s wurk in America, bill .Mrs. G. A. 
Barton here, and Mrs. Jeannie Bennett on the other side of tin? 
water, have produced pictures which are full of the highest 
qualities of the imagination, .and the deepest poetic feeling and 
symbolism. 

Miss Alice Hughes contributes to the May number 
of Pearson's Magazine the reminiscences of a lady 
photographer, with specimens of her work. Miss 
Hughes is a specialist in photographs of beautiful 
ipothers and beautiful children, 




Random Readings from the Reviews. 


WELL DONE, BRADFORD ! 

In Progress for May we read :—“ As regards Civil 
Service, Bradford stands well to the lore. It gave the 
lead in the Guild of Help movement ; it was the fust 
to start the School Doctor. In the October numlier 
of Progress attention was drawn to the excellent 
arrangements for teaching Domestic Economy in its 
Council Schools, and we have now before us the 
report of the same committee—drawn up by Dr. 
Crowley in conjunction with Miss (.'uff—on a cour.se 
of meals given to necessitous children.’' 

^ ^ ^ 

THE T/NEMPT.OVKI.) ARK ALWAYS WTIH l/S. 

At the last census of the United States, out of 
29,073,233 persons over ten years of age engaged in 
gainful occupations, 6,468,964, or 22*3 per cent., had 
been out of work for some period during the year ; 
and of these 3,291,211 were unem|.)loyed over four 
months. That year was one of commercial pros¬ 
perity.—'riie World 7 \)-dtiy, 

if if if 

CLEVKi.ANi) 'ro Till-: rkoM' o\c:k mork. 

The City of Cleveland, already noted for new ideas 
in nuinitipal government, is now engaged in groui)ing 
il ils penal, philanthropic, and sanitary institutions 
up )n a plot of two thousand acres of farm land outside 
ti e laiy limits. 'I’liis great farm, which is later to 1 h‘ 
incieascHl to five thousand acres, is connetTed witli 
iho city proper liy trolley, a mile of which was built 
especially f )r this ))nrpo.se, and prisoners, infirmary 
patients, and consum|)iives are transferred to and Irom 
by private car.— The World To-day^ Ai)ril. 

if if if 

AFI’ER rilK 'I'AXIMKIKR THE K ARl M LTKR. 

In order to facilitate the* accounting work of keep¬ 
ing track of fares on the automobile cabs for passengers 
in New York, a new ileviee called the'‘farimeter ” 
has been installed in many of the.se public veliicles. 
'rhis invention automatically registers tiic number of 
passengers, the distance travelled and the fare jiaid, 
making a comjilete record of each day’s l)ii.sine.ss.— 
•System. 

CANADA AND TiJE DKFKNCK OF IJIF KMPIRK. 

("anadians may well pondtT serioesly the more 
selfish thought whether it will he safe much longer to 
trust the defence ol ilieir shores to the forty millions 
of English, Irish, and Scottish people of the United 
Kingdom. Undoubtedly tlure is in Canada a grow¬ 
ing sense of irritation and resentment at the unsatis¬ 
factory position of the lm[)orial (h.fence i)r()blem at 
the present time.— Canadiau Magazine. 

if if if 

I’HE NKKD OF HOME RELKilON. 

The late Professor Conington, who, like Matthew 
Arnold and Henry Sidgwick, lived at a moment when 


difficulties of belief were rife among educated rneni/ 
used to tell his pupils that when all was said an<t| 
done he had no better advice to give them than that, 
they should cling to the simple religious faith which 
had been taught them at their mothers’ knees. May 
we not say that in our ow^n day the need for home 
religion is a crying one ? The tendency to drop 
family prayers, to secularise Sundays, to leave off 
reading the Scriptures with our children, is frequently , 
animadverted upon in our religious l^ress, and surely 
not without reason .—Church Quarterly PeineuK 
if if if 

I’RuFFSSoR OLIVER lODOE ON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH,:; 

If there is any object worthy the patient and/ 
continued attention of humanity, it is surely these 
great and )pressing jirohlems of whence, what, and; 
wifilher, tlial have o(:cii])ied the attention of prophet ' 
and philo.snplitT sinc'e time was. 'I'he discovery of a; 
new star, or of a marking on Mars, or of a newj; 
element, or of a new extinct animal or jilant, 
interesting ; surely the discovery of a new humahi 
faculty is iiileresling loo. 7 ’he discovery of “ tele-|; 
pathy ” has laid the way open to the discovery of/- 
much more. Our aim is nothing less than 
investigation and better comprehension of humaiv) 
faculty, liuman personality and human destiny.—?'^ 
'rhe World To-day. 'L 

if if Hf ■■■y 

Ml l.LDiRriiS AM) DRV ROT. , 

In a ])a])er on Miilligriil)s and Dry Rot by Mr:^ 
1 . 1 ). Andrew, published in the Manchester Quarterly^ 
i'or Ai>ril, the writer d* fines “iiuilligrubs as more;^ 
than eolie and less than sorrow. It is the restlesst 
gnawing of minute miseries - the little worries of lifey 
combining their forces in an attack on (he citadels,^ 
'I'hoiigh the disease is common to humanity, its natrie - 
is infrequent in literature. Nev(-rtlieless, several?] 
instances of persons afflicted with mulligrubs arjet 
cittnl, but according to Mr. Andrew it was jWwning^&i 
“('inkle Koland” who boldly ventured into that-’ 
ominous wilderness which hid the Dark 'bower, andl 
who, dauntless, set the slug-liorn to his lips and blew': 
defiance to all mulligrubs. A |)assage fi'om I)ickens*st 
“ Uncommercial 'rravellor,” Cliap. XIII., is quoted^; 
as the most ])erlecl diagnosis of human dry rot. 

if if if 

'IHK POPE AND THE ENl’.LJ.SH CATHOLICS. 

In the Grande RevueoiUi\rv\\ 25th and April loth^' 
Mr. Robe rt Dell has a paper on Pius X. and the • 
English Catholics. The policy of the Pope in the:: 
afiairs of Erance, he says, api)oars in England as a. 
resurrection of the pretensions of Boniface VUI.^; 
which made the Papacy a con.slant menace to the; 
autonomy of the civil power. In England it is feared 
that the Pope, in order to serve his purpose, might 
some day incite the Catholics of Great Britain, Ire- 
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and Canada to revolt against the British Govern- 
as he incited the French Catholics to rebel 
iinst the Republic. If the Encyclical against 
ernism is right, the cause of Catholicism, he 
eludes, ought to be abandoned as a corruption of 
iristianity and an enemy of human progress; but 
itholics believe that Catholicism is greater than the 
,cy, and if they should have to choose between 
mission and excommunication, they will choose 
latter. 

aOf aOc ^ 

PARIS MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

|Paris is about to elect its twelfth Municipal Council, 
first having been elected in 1871. lntheJVou7fe//e 
^ue of April 15th Louis Mocquant gives some 
litistics relating to the councillors. Since 1871 
^is, he writes, has elected 410 councillors, and of 
jis . number only 150 were born in Paris or in the 
department of the Seine; but of thirty-eight Presi- 
ents ten only have been Parisians. In the retiring 
buncil thirty-two members are Parisians. The pro- 
^ions represented by the seventy-nine members 
We seventeen advocates, twelve publicists, eight 
idustrials and as many property-owners, five cm- 
Ibyds, four merchants, three doctors, two engravers, 
photographers, two printers, a civil engineer, an 
|chitect, a jeweller, etc., etc. 

aOc 


GOLF, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

The Royal Blackheath Golf Club, the oldest club 
1 England, last month celebrated the tercentenary of 
% foundation. The club has only seven holes, and 
ley are all on a public common. It has few solid 
Qssessions—just a few fine old club heirlooms—but 
&ny memories, great memories. In a very modern 
iiise it is poor, having neither magnificent club- 
puse, nor splendid links of eighteen holes. But the 
Lbyal Blackheath is like a fine old English gentleman 
If the best type, ignoring all the new^ ways of thought 
pd life, eschewing all sordidness, clinging to the fine 
[dSnple principles of its forefathers. That is just what 
Sis, the fine old English gentleman, whom the age 
outstripped. It is a Colonel NewT-omc ; and no 
fulfer of feeling and sense will wander past Black- 
i^th without raising his hat in respect to the great 
edition. Sixteen hundred and eight!— JF'r/s 
Magazine. 

Tif ^ 

MUNICIPAL GOLF LINKS. 

J:The first local authority in England to start muni- 
i|^l golf links was Bournc^mouth. The charge; tlx re 
I one shilling a round. T.a.st year the receipts were 
^2,798, Nottingham has also some fine municipal 
i^ks which are paying well. Sheffield has just been 
^sidering a scheme for its own links, and the 
|[ghton Corporation has the formation of golf 
jigi’ses on its list of utunicipal undertakings. At 
pnbui^h a charge of twopence only is madt*, 
^3^gh the two links are among the finest in the 
ii^y.— Magazifit^ May. 


OF Reviews. 

A CO-OPERATIVE KITCHEN : A HINT FOR LONDON. 

In Warsaw a Co-operative Society has been formed 
to provide a good dinner every day for its members. 
It numbers at present 160 members, mostly of what 
we should call the middle and professional classes— 
merchants, engineers, physicians, governesses, and a 
large number of civil servants. The value of the 
share is about 10 fr. (5 roubles), in addition to 
which each member pays 2s. for registration. A staff 
of servants is maintained, and the dinners are either 
taken in the common room en famille or sent hot to 
the members’ houses by tricycle. Members choose 
their own dinners from a menu sent to them each 
day, and they can either have the complete dinner 
(consisting of soup, meat, with vegetables and dessert), 
at a cost from 8d. to 9d. (30-40 copecks), or can 
select single dishes la carle, 'Lhe kitchen is run on 
purely business lines, but the effect of it is that instead 
of 160 kitchens and 160 cooks \vith all the worry, the 
whole thing is done in one central kitchen at far less 
cost and probably in a far more satisfactory manner.— 
Frogress, 

MRS. ELINOR GLYN. 

A writer in the Lady s Realm for May says : ‘‘ In 
appearance Mrs. Glyn seems tamer than she probably 
is. She is very pale, quite dead-white, in fact, with a 
great quantity of red hair of a particularly burnished 
brightness that no art can imitate. She has rather 
light green eyes and very dark lashes and eyebrows. 
Her eyes have a strange concentrated fascination 
which makes one unable to look away from them. 
Her voice is very low, and she sits quite still, with no 
gesticulation in her conversation. ‘ 1 am sure I have 
had two previous lives,’ she said, ‘ one in Athens in. 
the time of Pericles, and the other in the reign of 
Louis XVL I feel that I was guillotined in the 
Revolution ! You sec,’ .she ha.stcnod to explain, 
‘those two periods have from my earliest memory 
been subjects of deep inieresl to me.’ ” 

aCi 

UNrUllLISHEJ) NO'1'E.S UF'' NAIH)LEON. 

Benveen the years 1858 nnd 1869 the “ Corre¬ 
spondence of Napoleon 1.” was published in thirty- 
two volumes. Two Commis.sions presided over the 
work, and in the section published by the second 
Commission, which w^as presided over by Prince 
Napoleon, numbers of notes dictated by Napoleon 
were very properly included as forming an essential 
part of the correspondence. ^J'lie Currespondant of 
April loth now publi.slies for the first time an addi¬ 
tional number of notes, copies of which have been 
discovered among the papers of a former official, and 
the editor of them doubts whether tliese notes ever 
came under the eye of Prince Napoleon and his Com- 
mi.ssion They relate chiefly to questions of finance 
and French industry and prosperity, and at the same 
lime may be regarded as a contribution to the history 
of contraband and the Continental blockade* 



DRUNKENNESS IN RUSSIAN HIGH PLACES. 

In Russian society drinking is not considered a 
heinous offence. The niglit wc went to Gatchina, the 
officer in charge, the Colonel of the Preobejensky 
Guards, the smartest regiment in Russia, who was 
responsible that night for the safety of the Tsar, was 
so drunk that he fell heavily on my shoulder when 
presented to me. .Those near laughingly pro|jped 
him up, evidently thinking nothing of it.— l.Any Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill, in the Century. 

if. ff. 

HOW AUSTRALIANS SPEND THEIR MONEY. 

The average taxation per head in the Australian 
Commonwealth is 2d. The drink bill fx^r 

head is;^3 J2S. yd. 'I'he following are other items of 
the Australians’ expenditure :— 

Railways, cliiirclics, cliaritics, (rdiication 6 2 jilt head. 

Amusement, art, etc. ... ... ... i 48 ,, 

Post and lelej.jfa|:)h . 012 1 ,, 

Books and newspapers ... ... ...093 ,, 

Z 3 12 2 

—Mr. Maugkr, l^ostmaster-General, Ausfra/ian 
Rez'iew of ReineuKs, 

if if ff. 

WHY MORMONISM IS DYING OUT. 

The question is often asked, Is there any danger 
of polygamy again becoming the custotn among 
Mormons? Personally, 1 do not think so. 'J'here 
are two things that will holster up the legislation on 
the; subject—jealousy and the dry-goods ston.?s. The 
life of the average Morman woman to-day is such 
that polygamy could not exist without intense jealousy, 
a jealousy so groat that it would be sure to result in 
the destruction, if not extinction, of mankind. The 
other reason tliat would make it impossible is the 
dry-goods stores. I heard one young Mormon 
remark, “ One wife is all I want, and she is more 
than 1 can afford .”—Amcriavi Ma^^azuuAox May. 

if if if 

THE IMPOKTANGE OK TORPEDOES IN WAR. 

The inevitable conclusion at which wo arrive is 
that though by the chances of war the Allies may 
secure command of the sea, the only visible means to 
this end is—with their navies as at present constituted 
—by virtue of their preponderance in torpedo craft. 
From this cause the command is more likely to 
remain in dispute, a fact of comparatively small con¬ 
sequence to England, who has no aim in the direction 
of an oversea expedition. For their object command 
of the sea is absolutely essential to the Continentals, 
but not 90 for us. We require to bar it to them, and 
the facilities at our dispo.sal are apparently sufficient 
for the purpose so long as we do not permit our fleet 
to be embarrassed by the torpedo menace of our 
adversaries.—From the Utnied Sennee Magazine prize 
essay on “ The Facilities at the disposal of Continen¬ 
tal Powers for an attack upon the United Kingdom 
by Sea and Land.” 


WHA’]' KIND OF MAN IS W. R. HEARST ? 

The anonymous writer of an article in the Amefued 
Rroieii^ of Ra^ieivs for May attempts 10 “ size u{) 
that vast unknown factor in American politics know: 
as the Hearst newspapers. He says :—Given a mi^ 
with nine newspapers, one in Boston, three in 
York, two in Chicago, one in Los Angeles, one in Sa 
Francisco, with a telegraph news service which rank 
now next to the Associated Press, and with i 
influence over certain newspapers which can only ti 
conjectured but not be determined, we have a jou! 
nalistic and a political power that must be reckohe 
with. One of Mr. Hearst’s editorial employees 
asked to write certain articles for some Hearst newi 
papers denouncing boss rule in a Western city, all 
demanding independence in politics. He had bee 
absent from the city for many years, and, desiring :t 
find out who was interested in the campaign to t 
urged, asked Mr. Hearst, “ Who are the prominei 
men who have joined in this work ? I would like 
talk to a few of them before I attempt to write on tfi 
subject.” “ We have no piominent men associate 
with us,” said the leader of the anti-boss party. “ I dofi 
want any prominent men. If 1 have prominent 
connected with me 1 will have to consult them, and 
do not propose to consult anybody.” "I'his is a m^i 
matter of newspa])er gossip which may or may not 
true, but to those who know Mr. William Randolp 
Hearst it .sounds thoroughly characteristic. 


DOOLEY ON DEATH. 

“ Death happens to iv’rybody, but ye can’t see"; 
happen to ye’ersilf. Ye walk briskly up to it or mayfc 
ye even run. Ye niver see it till it’s too late an’ tKj 
’tis too late to recognise it. ’'I'is no good runnt: 
awayfr’rn'it. Manny a man dodgin’ a throlley 
has been run over be an autymobill. Ye think 
it must be in th’ block ahead an’ ye make up yeN 
mind to walk slow, whin it steps up behind ye, sla] 
ye on th’ back an’ says: ‘Ye’re wanted at hea< 
quarthers. Ye’d bc^tther come along peaceable.’ 1 
which, havin’ no further inthrest, ye make no repl 
’Tis thin Pr th’ first time ye’d have an undherstandi 
an’ a fear iv death—if ye were alive. But ye a 
dead. 

“ ‘ An’ what are we goin’ to do about it ?’ says 
‘ 'Phere’s nawthin’ to do,’ says he, ‘ but thry not : 
think about it. Injye this life, includin’ olhi 
people’s funerals, which are part iv it, get ye’er tick' 
frni th’ right shop an’ be sure ye pav enough fr it 1 
not doin’all th’wrong an’ foolish things ye want 1 
do, so that it will be made out to a pleasant distyn; 
tion,’ says he.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Hennessy, “ ’tis a fine thing 1 
feel that ye have a good conscience.” 

“ ’Tis a conceited thing,” said Mr. Dooley.- 
Amcrican Magazine for May. 


THE AMAZING WEALTH OF AMERICA 


K Some Startling Facts and Figures of Material Progress. 


rj^HE three articles in the American Kroiew of 
Reviews for May, taken together, convey an 
almost overwhelming impression of the un- 
Jftecedented development of the material resources of 
?he United States. Of the three, the most l^rightly 
j^ritten is that u[)on “ I'he American Farm r '; the 
flftost solidly statistical is the [)aper which compares 
(he actual annual output of the United States with 
^at of the rest of the world ; and the third, no less 
toggestive, is that which describes the appalling waste 
Jv^hich has accompanied the realisation of the 
resources of the country, and sets forth various sugges¬ 
tions whereby this waste of wealth can be checked. 

L What Scikntikic Farming has Donk. 

^ The foundation of all American prosperity is the 
American farm, and the Amt^rican farmer as he is to¬ 
day is a new product of civilisation. Formerly 
he worked to live : now he runs the land as a great 
jj^tory. The old hand-to-mouth agriculturist is 
giving place to a highly educated scientific captain of 
industry and master of machines. M r. Casson says that 
:the beginning of the new Tactolian ora in the United 
States dates from the year 1897. A bad harvest in 
Europe coincided with a good crop in America, and 
the price of wheat went uj) to above a dollar a bushel, 
.j'he result was that in that )'ear the other nations of 
|he world paid the United States 240 millions sterling 
for farm products, and this unparalleled in|)ouring of 
foreign money made the United States the richest 
and busiest nation of the world. The work-day 
Average value of the American crop is nearly 
ir^5,ooo,ooo sterling. Mr. Casson, in his picturesque 
^tyle, says 

- place your finger on the pulse of ycnir wrist, and count the 
'heartbeats—one—two -three—f<uir. With every four of iliose 
;quick throbs, day and night, a thousand didlars clatter into the 
gold-bin of the Aniirrican hirmer. 

f; ' When \ve remember that tlic American farmer earns enough 
fin seventeen days to buy out Standard ()il, and enough in fifty 
'days to wipe Carnegie and the Steel Trust off the industrial 
inap, the story of llie trusts seems like “ the short and simple 
annals of the poor.” 

One American harvest would buy the Kingdom of Belgium, 
King and all ; two would buy Italy; three would buy Austria- 
Hungary, and five, at a spot-cash price, would take Russia from 
the Tsar. 


The enormous increase in the value of land is 
ftrikingly illustrated by what Mr. Casson says about 
the State of Iowa, which he regards as the most 
‘■prosperous of all tlv^ agricultural States. He 



sold Iowa to Uncle Sam they got about 
To give the price exactly, to a cent, it 


was ;^575,000. When this money was paid there were states¬ 
men who protested that it was loo much. Yet this amount was 
less than one-qiiarlcr of the value of the eggs in last year’s ncsls. 
Every three months the Iowa hen j)ays for Iowa. 

'rhis immense agricultural development has been 
stimulated by a great advance in agricultural educa¬ 
tion :— 

There are now 15,000 new f:irnier.s who have graduated from 
agricultural collegers; and since the late Trof. W. O. Atwater 
i*pcned the first American experiment station, in 1875, fi^ty 
others liave sjirung into vigorous life. 'J’iiere is also at Washing- 
Urn an Agriculiural Deparlmeiil, which lias b(;coiiie the greatest 
aggregation of farm-scientists in the world. To inainlairi this 
department Unch.' Sam pays griidglngly /‘2,200,000 a year. 

'rhat education yiays, Mr. Casson illustrate.s l)y 
mentioning the fact that a .single profc-ssor in Iowa 
College by his experiments di.scovered an improved 
seed which increased the yield by ten bushels an acre. 

American farmers have alvvays been pioneers in 
agricultural liiachinery ; but what their fathers did is 
notiling to wliat they are doing to-day. Mr. Casson 
says :— 

Already gasoline engines are in use among the new fanners. 
The InteriKitionaJ Harvester (^omjiany ma«le 25,(XXi of them 
last year at Milwaukee, wi.hout supplying the demand . These 
engines, in the near future, will be operated with alcohol, which 
till! farmers ca 1 distil iroin potatoes, at a cost of 10 ciuits a 
gallon. 'I'liis is no dream, as there are now 6,000 alcohol 
engines hi use on llu? farms (»f (Germany ah me. 

Wlvu this age of alcohol arrives the making of the new 
farmer will be very nearly eom])let(^. lie will then grow his 
own j)ower, and know how to harness tlu; oinnijiotcnce of the 
soil. 

To measure American farmers by tlie census is now an out¬ 
grown method, for the leastvi that each farmer works with the 
])ower of five men. Tlic farm has become a factory. Four- 
fiiihs of its work is dune by machinery, which explains how we 
can produce one-fifth of the wl eat of the world, half of the 
cotton, and thnaf-fourtlis of the corn, although we are only 
6 |)er cent, of the human race. 

Roughly speaking, the time needed to handle an acre of 
wheat hjLs beem reduced from sixty-one hours to three by the use 
of machinery. Hay now rei^uires four liours, instead of twenty- 
one; oats seven hours, instead of sixty-six ; and potatoes thirty- 
eight Ijours, instead of 109. 

II. U.S.A. First—Thk Rkst Nowhrre. 

So much for Mr. Casson’s article. Now let us 
turn to that of Mr. R. H. Evans, in which he compares 
the total output of the United States wdth that of all 
the rest of the world :— 

Considering the United States as a great workshop—possibly 
the future workshop of the world—a summary of its size and it? 
tools-its tools being its peo])le and its resources— and of what 



TM Wealth of America. 


it has already accomplished in comparison with the world’s 
totals, may be presented in the following table :— 


Percent. 

United United 
World. States. States. 

Area in square miles... 50,656,000 3,026,000 5*9 

Population .1,650,000,000 86,000,000 52 

Corn, bushels .3,285,000,000 2,592,320,000 78-8 

Wheat, bushels.3,062,000,000 634,087,000 207 

"Jobaccu, pounds ..‘..2,2io,ooo,cxx) 698,000,000 31’1 

Cotton, bales . 18,578,000 13,346,000 '71*3 

Pig iron, tons . 6r,ooo,cxx) 25,780,000 42*2 

Pclrtdeiirri, barrels ... 26o,ooo,ocxi i62,6o(),ooo 62 5 

Copper, pounds .1,597,000,000 9lS,ocxj,ooo 57-5 

Cold, value .$404,ax),tA:x) $89,620,000 22’1 

Silver, value. $106,835,000 $37,914,000 35-5 

Snl])liur, tons . 832,644 298,859 35-8 

Coal, Ions. ,22o,ooQ,otX) 455,(xxj,cxx) 37 3 

Phosphate rock, ton 3,632,txx) 1,978,000 54 4 

Col ton-spindles ... 122,880,000 26 ,(XX),ooo 21 

Railroad mileage. 570,000 225,000 39*5 

In round figures we have 3,000,000 stjuare miles out of the 


total 50 ,txx),(KX) s(|uare miles of Iht? world's area. We have a 
population of 86,ocx.i,ckx), or a fraction over 5 per cent, of the 
world's. With an area ol 5 9 ])er cent, of the world’s, and a 
jiopulatioTi td'5‘2 p«:a' cent., we an? raising annually 43 ])er cent, 
of the world’s total i>roduclion (.)f wheat, corn, and oats. 

We mined 35 5 per cent, of the workl’s silver, 22‘J per cent. 
<)f its gold, and have 21 i)er cent, of its eotlon-spindlos. The 
railroad, which probably better than anytliing else expresses 
the measure of a nation’s niat(Tial advancement, is represented 
in this country by 225,000 miles out of a total of 570,000 miles 
for all the world, giving us 39*5 ])cr cent. With 5 per cent, of 
the world’s population, and less th.an 6 j)eT cent, of its area, W'c 
have nearly 40 per cent, of the W'orld’s railroads. 

Judging the future l)y the past, it is entirely safe to say that 
we shall add to our population during llie next ten years about 
20,000,000 peo|)le, and that by 1925 we shall have a total of 
between 125,000,000 and 130,000,exx) inhabitants. By the 
middli^ of the century, or in 1950, wc can count upon a popula¬ 
tion of 200,CXX),0CX). 

111 . llow Lon(; (Ian it La.st? 

The question arises wbether the Americans can 
keep uj) this tremendous development, whether they 
are not skimming their milk, and will not leave any¬ 
thing l>ut .skimmed milk behind for the 200,000,000 
jiopulation which they expect to huve in the United 
States in the middle of the pre.sent century. The 
question is one which has been seriously discussed of 
late in the United States, and it is dealt with 
by Mr. ( 1 . 1 C Mitchell. Mr. J. J. Hill recently 
.sounded a note of warning on this head, and in the 
present month of May a Conference, summoned by 
President Roo.sevelt, will meet in Washington to con¬ 
sider whether sometliing should not be done to arrest 
the wholesale wastage of the natural resources of the 
United States which has gone on pari passu witli its 
industrial development. 

Take, for instance, the reckless manner in which the 
coal deposits of the country have been sacrificed in 
the headlong rush to take the heart out of the coal- 
seams ;— 


Government coal experts say that between 300,000,000 
400,000,000 tons of coal was lost in the mining and marketing^ 
of the country’s coal product in the single year 1906, and aLiij® 
rough estimate places the loss since the beginning of the industry p 
at 50,000,000,000 tons. Seams of coal are mined so as to leave]:^ 
two or three feet on the roof and floor, and w here two or more ^ 
seams occur, the lowest and best one may be mined, after which | 
the others, seams four or five feel thick, cave in and are irre- 
trievably lost. Millions of tons of low^-grade coal actually: 
mined are annually cast upon the culm or slack piles because' 
they are less profitable to handle than the selected coal. 

Mr. Mitchell gives the result of several very interest*^^^ 
ing experiments to prove tliat low-grade coal, wh^riiv| 
converted into briciuets, produces better results thaii J 
coal of the highest quality. He says :— 

Eventually, then, we shall see coal waste and low-grade coal*; if 
made into briquets, and gas-producer plants erected at 
mines, their energy converted into electricity and transmittedv^^| 
one hundred and even two hundred miles. ' 

The waste of forests on the surface is going on at 
such a rate as to thrctalcn America with a lumbec.^ 
famine. The writer says that at the present rate Qr|| 
timber cunsum])tion the ])ric:e of every class of 
ten years hence will he about double the present figur<j.|| 
The question of re-afilbrestation, therefore, will have'll 
to be .seriously considered, both for the preservationri|j 
of the water supply, and for the restoration of 
lumber supply of the country. The perfecting 
machinery for converting peat into paper may arre^t^ 
the journalistic demand for wood-pulp; but mor6'^ 
trees will have to be planted if the annual needs of 
the American builder and carpemter are to be mefc’^ 
An element of hope is supplied in the followin^^l 
fact:— 

II is w'ell to know^hat a dozen species of quick-growing trce8^^;;i|^ 
a few years ago considered practically wortlile.ss, can now bCivS 
creosoted ami thus made to outlast, as posts, pole.s, and timbers/'^^|i 
some of the best lumbei species, untrcalevl. 

Everyone knows of the consumption of timber:^| 
hut it is a new source of alarm that the iron-ore d|| 
the world is in danger of exhaustion. Mr. Mitchetf^j 
says :— . 

Tile total iron’ore available in tlie world is Iwentydive tlloU't ■! 
sand million Ions, of which fifiecn thousand million is in 
United Stales, acc(.»rding to the best geological estimates. Thij^^|| 
is a vast amount, yet l)y no means inexhaustible ; for should 
rale of consiimpli(.>n continue to increase in the United Slates 
the same ratio that it has during llie past iw'enly years the supplyy^j 
would be exhausted in tw'o Inmdied years. 

There is no process known to mortal man by whicK^^ 
the quantity of iron-ore can be increased ; but 
Mitchell gives us hojie that tlu* demand will slow 
owing to the disuse of iron as building materiatvi 
'The new method of making concrete, stiffened withal 
iron bands, promises to lead to the almost entir^H 
disuse of iron as a building material. Buildings caii| 
be put up— ■: I 

with as great spans and to support as great loads as any other ' 
material. Tlie> are fully a.s fire-resisting as any other material. 










Pjiey provide the most rigid construction known. They are as 
tarablc as any materials of construction. They are the only 
^terials known which continue to increase in strength with 
Ije^and the supply is absolutely without limit. 

f:- THE WtJRST WASTE—OK WATER. 

If But all othcT waste which goes on in America is 
1$ nothing compared with the waste of water: - 
I The recortls of river flows iiiul river surveys made by the (.leolo- 
^Cal Survey show that there is siilficienl unused power in the 
Appalachian system to turn every wheel of industry which 
|iit6uld otherwise use coal in the entire region from Maine to 
iBLlabama and frrun the .Atlantic to the Mississippi when our 
pulation and iudusLiial capacity shall have doubled ’hi: present 
^ures. 

f Mr. Leighton’s jdan for the reservoiring of the tributaries of 
jfle Ohio is the most giganiic and comprehensive scheme for 
jplternal improvement and conservation of present wasted 
i^ources which has ever been definitely formulated in tliehis- 
tqsfy of the eouiitrv. By the ulilisalion of about one liuiulred 
il^tural storage basins near tin* heatl-wale.TS of these streams, 
jifliere the greatest j>recipiiation occurs, the flow of the ()hii» 
jiybuld be conn oiled alinosl as perfectly as is any city water 

^pp>y- 

I’, The work would be one of ina<;nitude, of course, with a pro- 
uble cost of upward of /^20,txx),ooo for coni])l(!le installa- 
iSdn ; but ihe floods oi last year alone caused adainaj;*!, compiled 
||i0tn local reports alonj; the Ohio Valley, of more than this 
pIBDunt. 

lii; Electricity is valued at from to _;£“i6 jter annum 
er horse-power, and as this scheme would generate 
million horse-power, it would yield an electrical 
l^pply valued at anything hetwocn ^^40,000,000 and 
^160,000,000 a year. 

; Finally, there is tlie reclamation of the land that is 
eft waste, cither desert or swamp:— 
it': America’s desert and swamp lands susceptible of reclamation 
||jroujjh irrij'atioii and drain:i};c constitute an area of at least 
75,000,000 acres. The cost of making this habitable and |)ro- 
^Ctivc will range, for lla: most of it, troai 3 dols. or 4 dols, lo 
>dols. per acre, bill its reclaimed value will far exceed the 
ifit. 

^ The total value of tbc farm crf>ps of the United St.ates last 
ar was 7,400,000,000 dols. ll is quite safe to s.ay that the 
ilaintable s\vam|>-lands and tlie lands which are now' being 
pired from the rtesert by irrigation will within the next genera- 
j|l>n or so produce a greater annual value than the total present 
liljlue of all the farm products of ihe United States. 

^'These figures are bewildering in their magnitude. 
I^ey unfold before the eyes of the Old World such a 
ctaclc of t;.Ntil)erant wealth and teeming riche.s. 
||yat it is hardly surprising one of the writers should 
‘’iriously appear to dread the combination of all the 
“St of the nations of the world to loot this trea.sure- 
iuse of the West. 

feXllE May number of the Chtonich' of the Eondon 
j^sionary Society ptiblishes the text of the original 
“iter which Rol^rt I.ouis Stevenson wrote to the 
|lye. King pf Samoa in 1800 on the evil conse- 
of using opium. 


HEMS. FROM THE HAGS. 

Science Progress for April devotes more than a 
dozen pages to an elaborate scientific disquisition 
upon “ The Theory of Diabolo,” which will attract all 
players of diabolo by its title, and repel ninety-nine 
per cent, of them by its contents. 

♦ * 

'The Windsor Magazine for May is chiefly remark¬ 
able for the very admirable article upon the Shake- 
sjxjare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, w'ith twenty-six 
illustrations. It is the best pictorial tribute to that 
admirable national institution that has been published 
ior a long time. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

'i’HKKE arc two articles on Russia in the May 
American magazines deserving special attention. 
One is Mr. Henry W. Mevinson’s paper on Georgia 
in Harpeds Magazine, and the other Mr. George 
Kennan’s article on Poverty and Discontent in Russia 
in McClure's Magazine, 

" if. if * 

Regions Beyond for April is chiefly interesting for 
the account which it gives of the progress towards 
religious liberty in I’eru. There is still a good deal of 
jjersecution going on, but the trend of opinion, both 
in Government circles and among the public gener¬ 
ally, is in favour of religious liberty. 

% if. if. 

Munsey's Ma^zinc for May jniblishes a catalogue 
of unmarried British peers, by Mr. F. Gunliffe-Owen. 
It is a kind of matrinionial circular for the daughters 
of American millionaires, a development natural, but 
not altogether edifying, of the most conspicuous 
department in the modern marririge market. 

* if 

In Harper's Magazine there are two articles 
remarkable for their illustrations. One is Miss Marie 
van Vorst’s article on the Nile, which is illustrated 
with drawings by Andre Castaigne, and the other is 
Mr. William Sharp’s jwiper on “ Timon of Athens,” 
which is illustrated with sketches by Edwin A. Abbey. 

♦ * ♦ 

St. Georgds Re^nao for May is a handsomely 

printed and beautifully illustrated magazine containing 
two charming papers, one u]X)n Gahrielle d’Kstrdes, 
by Ethel Mayne, and the other, written by Violet 
Hunt, ufion Jeanne d’Arc, under the somewhat 
repelling title of “The French Ma.scot.” Sir G. 
1 auVtman Goldie has the first place in the magazine 
with a paper entitled “ Lest We I'orget.” 

if if if 

In the Book Monthly Mrs. Elinor Glyn publishes 
her impressions of America. 'J'hey are exactly the 
opposite to those of Mr. Whibley. Mr. Whibley was 
impressed with the age of America, Mrs. Glyn is 
impressed with its youth. She seems to have had a 
very good time in the United States. But she com¬ 
plains that the most interesting men in America*dq 
not go out much to dinners or enter info nnlitirc 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The American Radeiv of Revieivs for May contains 
three articles which ought to be read by everylwly 
who wants to understand what America really is—the 
granary and the treasure-house of the world. Few 
articles 1 have ever read have im[)ressed me more 
with the amazing wealth of the United States than 
those which ap|x:ar in this review this month. 

I'he article upon the American farmer is a revela¬ 
tion as to the extent of the revolution which is being 
brought about by agricultural education and the 



A Glance Ahead. 

Can ada (to England^: ‘‘ Sit in your corn.er and dodder over 3'our book ! 

I'm tite l.Sritish Empire now.” 

ha.s been asserted tlial in time Canada will be the real bend of 
the liritisb Empire.) 

f 

employment of improved machinery. Another 
article which is full of statistics, but, nevertheless, 
is much more readable than most statistical articles, 
compares the annual products of the American 
farm, field, mine and factory with all the rest of 
the world. The percentages are sim})ly api)alling. 
This one country, with a population of under one 
hundred millions, is producing from 25 to 50 
per cent, as much as all that which is produced 
by the thousand millions of tht rest of the 
world. The third article, which is even more remark¬ 
able, calls attention to the immense waste of resources 
which is going on, and has been going on, for a long 


time in the United States, l^residcnt Roosevelt hl8(S' 
summoned a Conference of all the Governors of tbfl- 
Federated States to meet at Washington this morttfe 
for the purpose of discussing the liest way of stoppinj^ 
this waste and of utilising the resources of thi^ 
country. The three articles taken together should 
be read by any American who feels dis|X)sed to 
gloomy concerning the prosperity of his country. 

Another article, which is only one di*grec lesf^ 
interesting thi.m the above, is that which describes thl^ 
growth of Canada, into which hundreds and thou|i 4 
sands of Americans are pouring to exploit the ric^ 
virgin fields of the great North-West. 'I'lie AmericatS 
conception of ('anada is happily hit off in the accoin$ 
panying cartoon. 

Yet another article which should be read in con^ 
nection with those describing ilic (levclof)ment of th^ 
American larnier is Mr. Snell Smith’s account of 
H. W. Wiley, the (lovcrninent chtanist, whose depart! 
ment is one of the most important for the promotioft 
ol scientific agricullure. 

'riu! near ai)[)roach of the (Conventions at which 
IVesidcntial c:andid:Ucs will be chosen necessitates tl^ 
devotion of a goexJ deal of editorial s])ace to the dijl^ 
cussion of the jiolitical situation. Mr. h>nest Knauffl 
describes the arts and crafts in America. Gf mo^ 
general interest is Mr. A. G. Kngland’s account 
International Socialism as a fiolitical force. But thji 
whole number is palpitating with the living interest 
belonging to the monthly organ of the United StateSj 
whicli are throbbing with a flood tide of rnaterid 
pros[)erity. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

In the Ausiralasuiv of J\mc7c>s for April 

Mr. Judkins devotes no inconsiderable .section of his 
s])ace to .settling once for all the controver.sy whic;b 
has been raging for some time in Australia. -A 
member of the Royal Commission appointed to 
rc[)()rt u])on the birth-rate in Australia seized the 
opportunity afforded him by his position to make the 
most absurd attack upon the Review of Revieivs^ itt 
editor and proprietor, for advertising secret remedies^ 
and for making propaganda for the limitation d 
families. Mr. Judkins, the editor of the A74sfraitma^ 
Rnucw of Rtwiews^ held a public meeting in Mel¬ 
bourne, which was crowded and enthusia.stic, at which 
in a speech of two hours and a quarter in length he 
demolished every jot and tittle of the evidence upon 
which this extraordinary charge had been made. 
The advertising of secret remedies, it seems, referred 
to the advertisements of Beecham’s Pills, Keeley's 
Gold Cure, and similar medicines which were not 
mentioned under the imprimatur of the faculty. The 
other evidence quoted was still even more flimsy. 
'The Revino of Rei'icws had quoted half a jiage of 





The Review df "Rei^ews. 


^tracts from an article in the Nineteenth Century on 
subject of “ I.arge Small Families.” The 

J;#iews of the writer were quoted, but no opinion 
|1^hatever was expressed on the subject. 'That was 
Ifttie leg upon which our traducer stood. 'I'he other 
i^s the fact that we quoted an article written by Mrs. 
ii^saint. Mrs. Besant had said nothing whatever on the 
l^iinitation of families in that articli^, but it is perfectly 
p^dl known that 'she had pul)licly and repeatedly 
I^Xpresscd her regna that sht; ever published *’ The 
;|®ruits of niiloso])]iy/’ J>iit because she published that 
l^ok thirty years ago, llic extraordinary \.ustralian 
l<^ommissioher argued that for anyone to quote anything 
hiihe wrote upon any sulqect to-day justified him in 
^Identifying the inaga/ine (juoting any extract from her 
I^Tticle as cquivakait to a proijaganda in favour of the 
|limitation of families. It can easily be imagined with 
ease Mr. Judkins relnitted these accusations, and 
i^indicaled A mfralasian Review of Kevuws from 

^:;thesfe accusations brought against it in the interest of 
Sthe public. In the; pnrsent number Mr. Judkins very 
properly publishes a veabatim report of his sjjeech, 
‘irWhich settles that matter once for all. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

V. Thk Wc<itmiuster Ren'uw stands upon two legs—two 
particles of faith ; one is taxation of land values, and 
the other is the emancipation of women. The May 
inumber ojxms with an article entitU^d “ The Betrayers,'’ 
by M. J. Stewart, who declares thrit tlie Free T i-adc^ ad- 
miriistnitioi^ which merely talks round the qii(s:;f>n of 
• site values is doomed to irremediable ruin. Mr. F. H. 
.;Barrow, in an article entitled “Socialism in History,” 
Vadvocates the adoption of the middle way betwe(ai 
vpure Socialism and jnire Individualism. Mr. I. Lund 
' describe.s the cause ol the success of Small Holdings 
■•rin Denmark. Mr. 'Frcivor FJetcher preaches u])on the 
iitext supplied by Mrs. Stopes’s “ British Freewornen,” 
■•which j)rovc‘S that ilie sex distinction on i uestions of 
■ citizenship is a comi)arativeIy modern lieresy and 
innovation. 

X M<n<U7s’s s(K:iAr..isu. 


i Mr. W. S. Durrant writes an interesting essay on 
tvthe influence of William Morris. Following a sympa- 
; thetic criticism of Alorris’s literary and arti.stic work, he 
concludes:— 

1 


f. Hapipily, luiicli nf iliis is ftiitling spots nn {]if sun, .'uul our 
, ulliiiialc iiUiUulc lovvurtis William Moniss work as a wJuak; 
I'should bu one of ^rai jJuUe. T 1 j«: eliaiuu.; uiat iia,s cojiitr over 
f?Our ideas is not, imlc-eii, ev'-n uuiinly du- loliini. 'I’he inedia-val 
.' revival was due lai inoi ' lo eri-lrt^iasliei**!^, which was in ilie 
long before Ijiiii, and ( X|)!oil'n!.; its urlistic a-surcT:-; fur its 
}%W'n purposes. Kuskiri v\as jji loo* him, and still luwers above 
rliSm, in insistence on the gr)spel oi the r( laiioij of an and work 
real life. An*l yet Moiris stands out as the man who. us 

ii^fj^ards the iipplicatiim of 111., juiiuiple to detail.-., jjifuscd new 
:;3ife and soul ittlo huudicrah, and who^e influence hur. luteii to 

g ake wod. more ijoiw-st and educuiive ■ tending to reJegale tools 
id machinery t.y ilndi ^ ojier place as tin- servant, the slave, 
master, of the H^ Olknla^l ; expaiuling the workers* oui- 
jclealistiig his conceptiiins, co-ordinaiing society, and Icad- 
on to an ampler, happier life. 

:-:^a Ws Socialism—the Socialism of regenerated man rather than 


of revolution—is always beckoning us on. Like many a great 
regenerative movement of the past, it has its times of backwater, 
followed by an onward sweep of the tide. John Ball’s preachiag 
was not in vain ; Lollardism went under for the time, but the 
sown seed was reaped in the Reformation, .thiritanism re- 
emerged after the later Stuarts in the settlement of 1688. 
Mazzini s dream, at least that of a United Italy, was realised by 
Garibaldi. And so to-day, though the waters of social reform 
have seemed to rise slowly, yet elsewdierc “Comes silent, 
flooding in, the main.” 

Mr. E. A. Dodge exi)Ounds the true inwardness of 
the revolution which brought into existence the 
Kej)ul)lic of J’anama. Another article worth noticing 
is Mr. i?oyd Winchester’s enthusiastic appreciation of 
the character of Dido, 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Thk National Reimw for May is a strangely 
chastened number. C.-B.’s death seems to have had 
a good efifect upon Colonel Maxsc’.s nerves. His 
chroniqi,e is reasonablt% and the contents of the 
National are not disfigured by any of their usual 
literary tom-toniing. 1 notice lyord Eslier’s admirable 
article elsewhere. Mr. Hcrnard Holland writes 
appreciatively and well on the I)uke of Devonshire. 
Canon Barry moralises sadly over the unclean fiction 
in which the courtesan reigns .supreme, with Madame 
Bovarys as her natural oflspring in real life. There 
is a cliarming j)apt:r by Mr. Harold Ru.ssell on Bird 
Life, in Richmond Bark. Sixty-five different kinds of 
birds are to he found in tlie 2,250 acres evciry year, 
of which twenty arc migrants. Eleven foxes were 
killed in the Park in 1907, and there were two litters 
of fox cni)s. Mr. Chisi>olin writes without distinction 
on the Tiroes^ and Lady Edward Cecil tells us that 
the (Termans have eclipsed the Americans as 
eust^^mers of the best Parisian dressmakers. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Blackiiwo(f s this month devotes a good deal of its 
space to reviewing bf>oks ; Delane’s Life, which the 
writer evidently considers as an excellent opportunity 
lost; Viscount Lake’s lafe, which it favourably 
reviewed; and two rece.nt books on “ 'I'he 'Truth 
about Pori Arthur.” Mr. ']'. S. (ioodrick writes 
upon “ Robinson Crusotor railier iij>om ] )efoe and 
tlie writers upon whom he drew for his best known 
work. Of cour.se “ Robinson Crusoe ” was attributed 
to anollier writer, as capabk* of liaving written it a.s 
Bacon of having written “'Twelfth Night.” Defoe, 
the >vriter’s conclusion runs, was “a ]>lagiary in the 
modern niggardly and carjhng .sense” ; he took from 
earlier writers the idea of tlie hermit castaway, and 
muchel.se; but the soul of “ Robinson Crusoe,” the 
real book, its charm, its humanity, was all his. 

In the Hindustan Revieia, Dr. Ananda K. Coomaras- 
waT>y, the editor of the Ceylon National Rcinciv^ con¬ 
tributes an interesting article on Indian Music, 
describing the agricultural songs, and pleads earnestly 
for a revival of old Indian music. 







Revii^s Revie^d: 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Of the articles not separately noticed in the 
Nineteenth Century two may be singled out as specially 
interesting. 

A NATIONAL THEATRE. 

Mr. Bram Stoker, who seems to be not quite 
certain even whether such a theatre is advisable, 
says (basing his figurc^s somewhat on the cost of 
running the old Lyceum) that the theatre could 
hardly cost less than ^500,000 to build; that 
to run it for fifty wx*eks in the year would cost 
at least ^£75,000 annually ; the probable average 
receipts could not be put at more than ^1,000 
a week ; and there w’ould thus be an annual deficit 
of at least ;3^25,000, to be met in some way. At 
the present rate of Consols, the initial cost, fund for 
upkeej), and making up loss would require an 
issue of 2i per cent. Consols of about ^1,700,000. 
This is the lowest estimate the writer thinks at all safe, 
'rhe thing could ct;rtainl) be dont;; liie cost would 
not be prohibitive ; but as to the adv isabilii\—well, 
if it l)e advisable in the interests of art, of ih(‘ theatre 
world, and the public, then it may be regarded as a 
work to be some day undertaken by the State. 

THE ST. PANCKAS SCHOOL EOK MoJlULS. 

The lion. Mrs. Bertrand Russell has a |)ariicularly 
interesting paper on this subject. 'J'he “ School ” is 
near St. Paiicras Church, and is modelled on tlie 
Ghent School for Mothers. d"he district was selected 
because of the high infant death-rate (233 per j,ooo), 
and was opened in June, 1907. It is under the 
charge of a lady su|Ha'intcndenL, who pas s a round of 
morning visits to homes, then reaches the school at 
1.30 and superintends the i^d. dinners (wliich actually 
cost ratlier over 2d.). Expectant mothers are liiost* 
who chiefly benefit by the dinners. After dinner the 
work of die Schot>l begins. ()n 'J'uesJays and 
Fridays the lady doctor (who gives licr services) 
sees babies weighed and inspects them. On 
Wednesdays iIktc is a needlework class and a 
provident club, the latter for helping woimai in save 
uj) in order to get clothes for tlieir expected infants, 
and also help in their homes, and extra nourishment ; 
and on 'J'hursdays lliere is a jiractical cookery demon¬ 
stration. 'rhe cost of keeping up the School for a 
year has b(?cn ^{^300, which makirs no allowance for 
original outlay in furni.shing, etc. L kiniaielv tins sum 
tnust be increased by the cost of a milk dejiot, for 
mothers unable to nurse their children. 

OTHER AKrieLE,'- 

The (’otninissioner of lamassol, Cyjiriis, describes 
a “ Muslim-Cliristian sect'' in that island, a scattered 
community, now less numerous than formerly, who 
are half Christian, half Mahometans : and not being 
skilled in controversy, (Tin never make up their minds 
which religion is the better. They usually intermarry 
amongst themselves, and thus the dual state of things 
is continued. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW. J 

Mr. P. W. Wilson, M.P., criticises favourably th^, 
reconstruction of the Ministry. Mr. H. N. Brailsforcij; 
in his “ Impressions of Egypt,” says that the time has; 
come for us to allow a real responsibility to the better 
native officials, to develop local self-government, and 
to introduce through the Legislative (Council the very 
necessary element of responsible public criticism. 
Mr. WildovcT Johnson, writing • on the Russian; 
Hori/on, .says that although the double-headed eagle , 
has emerged fiom tlie great storm-cloud of 1905 with 
wings stronger and beaks sharper than ever, a new day 
is dawning over the mighty plains of Russia the like 
of which the world has not yet seen. The new; 
polity that will emerge in some way or another will 
be what we now call Socialistic. Mr. I.. G. Chiozza 
Money, M.P., declares that Mr. Lloyd George's; 
opj)ortunity lies in the direction of a graduated* 
income-tax. lilizabeth Godfrey writes a very read¬ 
able article, in which she discusses from a pessimist's 
j)oinl of viv;\v the question, “ Are our senses de-'^ 
terioraling ? ” Touch, taste, smell, sight and hearing - 
are all going to the dogs. Miikl Linda Villari 
pays an affeetionale tribute to tlie memory of Mr. ; 
Eugene 1 ,ee-Hamilton, whom she describes as the,.^ 
master of the sonruT. He died Sejitemher ytli, 1907. ' 
If the Albiiny RrAciv is kejit up to the present- 
standard it wiil soon take its j)lace as one of the best' 
magazines of the day. : 


INDIAN REVIEWS. 

The Moihru Review for April contains several 
articles dealing witli industrial and commercial 
(I lies lions. There is a character sketch of Moustafo 
Kamel I'asha. 'Fhe example of the negro rac6 
in America is used to encourage the natives o? 
India to aspire and improve;. In an article entitled; 
“Indians in Anu;rii:a” Mr. Saint Nihal Singh gives ai:| 
account of several of the notable swamis and planditti 
who have lectured in America with great acceptance^ 
The article is illustrated with several admirable 
portrai ts of tliese in i ssionaries. 

'I’he Irtilian World for March reprints Mr. Ket;t 
Ilardie's contributions to the Labour Leader^ entitled 
“ How India is Governed : An Indictment” ; “ The 
Indian I'easant ”; and “ Mr, Morley’s Reform Pro¬ 
posals.” ' ' : 

'J'he Indian Rroirw for March discusses several 
education and commercial questions. Prof. V. G. 
Kale has the first j)lace with a discussion on Compro¬ 
mise or No Compromise. He is in favour of having 
two separate organisations rather than attempting to 
combine the Moderate and Advanced Congress 
parties. 

The Hindustan Review for March contains an 
interesting [laper upon the difference bt;tween the 
opportunities afforded to the enterjirising young man 
in India and in America. 



THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The frontispiece is a portrait of Mr. 1 aft and Mr. 

irles E. Hughes, the two most i)ro])al)le candi- 
ates for the American rresidency. A brief article 
llji^mmemorates the Duke of Devonsliire ; and an 
tide which will greatly interest tlioj^e to w’hom it 
daily appeals is on. “Country Houses at the 
iwest Possible Cost,” by “Home C’ourUies” 
lother paper deals with farming in Canada for 
>men, by a woman who setans to be successfully 
Jying it; one is a brief character sketch of Mr. 
ft, and another describes the; Paiw\ng!ican Con- 
rence at Lanil>eth, to 1 »e held in June. 

THJC UNJ<KSJ' IN INDIA. 

Mr. Perceval l,andon, writing on this subject, says 
(mt the unrest in India attracts more notice than its 
importance; desta ves :— 

^.The great mass of tlio llirKln pojmlnlioij of India is rntiredy 
liorani of the present agilarion, and, did iluy loiow ii, ilu y 
also be indift’ertMit. Nincly per (;em. of tlii‘ Hindus Jive, 
Ve and work out. llieir Jivi.’> eonlentedly, asking only tlial llieir 
i^mes and their religions )>rejudiees be not inlerfered w iih, and 
m their sons may liave the o|ipi»riiiiril\ of living precisely the 
^me life, dying the same death, and enjoying llie same anlici 
ition for lh(;ir sons in turn. 

'i'HK UNKKST IN CHINA. 

This is, of course, a very different kind of unrest. 
W. A. P. Martin describes the Cliinesc ship of 
^jfetate as at pri;sent having jirudence at the firow and 
H^triots at the helm. China is indeed awakening, l)ut 
f^ipparcntly she is not going to rush headlong into a 
liew course of action without first well consiciering it. 
llThree jirinccs have been sent to study the art of 

t overnnumt in the world’s chief ca[»iials ; and this 
efore the recommendations of the live coinmis- 
_^[^oners who returned last year have lieen digested, 
they all publi.sh as lengthy recommendations 
is one has just done—120 volumes—they will 
ake some tim(; to digest. However, everyone 
sems to have agreed u|)on rec:ommending the 
idoption of a constitutional government. The 

^"^reigner in (..".hina seems much less detested tlian 
Drmerly ; and at tlie Centenary Missionary Confer- 
Gice in Shanghai a year ago five viceroys sent greet- 
rigs, and one was ]>ersonally refiresented. 'Fht; 

t uti-opium movement really seems making some 
irogress, and llie people themselves appear to have 
wakened to the bad (;fb;ets of the drug. 'Phe writer’s 
lipsonclusions are that though China ought ]x;rhiips not 
pO have “an unqualified first-class ticket,” yet she is 
pjot only on the way to a first-class [losition in the 
pEast, but aspiring to a place by the side of the leading 
if^owers of the West. 


In the April number of the Pacific Era Marquis 
Ito continues his autobiography, telling us how he 
ached London, and then promjrtly went l)a»;k to 
pan as soon as he ' eard that the ICuropean Elects 
bombarding Japanese ports. The same maga- 
iie pyublishes an interesting account of Russia after the 
" ^ by a Japanese who has recently visited the country. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

I NOTICE elsewhere Mr. Spender's tribute to the late 
Premier, Colonel Maude's account of Mr. Simpson's 
new electric ordnance, and Mr. Pedler’s “ Village 
‘ Pub,*'' which are the most interesting a’rticles in the 
May number of the ContemforaryK 

CIIKTSTIANITY IN INDIA. 

Mr. J. N. P^arquhar contributes a long and jubilant 
article concerning the prospects of Christianity in 
India. I’he armour of Hinduism has been pierced, 
a great wave of revival—not necessarily Christian— 
has .surged over India, and the Indian religions are 
approximating to Christian methods. Only Mrs. 
liesant, a foreigner and a woman, attempts to rally 
the hosts of Hinduism. Mr. Farquhar pins his 
hopes largely to the success of the Native Missionary 
Association, which he thinks is destined to do great 
things. 

THE KAISEK AS THE DIVINE CVESAR. 

Dr. Dillon, in his article on Foreign Affairs, 
says : — * 

Alroaily the German Kaiser speaks aiuhoritatively in the 
name ol Ausiria-Munitary, and acls boldly in the inlerests of 
Turkey, Morocco, and Persia. Tiiat he sees liis way lo slill 
4 ;r(':ilet heights than this may be lyalhered from bis having 
lutely ordered of the sculptor, Walter Schott, a life-size statue 
of himself in the garl) of a Roman Emperor, his left hand hold¬ 
ing his maiille, a maislial’s baton in his right, and the terrestrial 
gl >1)0 under hi.-, right fo<.)l serving as a h>oisiool. 

II will not be gainsaid that Roman Emperors often had mr>nii- 
ments erot led to themselves. C aligula is a well-known instance. 
Again, the earth as a footstool is an attribute of the gods, w1k»s-" 
((jual trach nf thosi: Roman l‘ain>erors was tieenuftl to be. 

OHirU ARTICLES. 

Sir Oliver Lodge writes incomprehensibly about the 
possible comprehensibility of the Eth<*r of Space. 
Stc])hen Paget replies to Stephen Coleridge’s attack 
iifiov! vivisection as worse than useless in an article 
wluch certainly does not carry conviction. Sir A. 
^^'est puts 111 a word for Mr. W illett’s Early Rising 
Pill. 


The Socialist Review. 

The Socialist Ra'ic7v for May publishes Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s address at the Huddersfield 
Conference. An anonymous writer pleads for a 
thorough overhauling of Ino; whole miseralile business 
of factory inspection, and a reorganisation of the 
Factory Department from to]) to bottom. Mr. George 
Haw denounces the Local Government Board for 
shirking its duty in the matter of Housing as shame¬ 
fully as it has neglected its Voor Law dutic.s. Mr. 
J. H. Palin describes the result of the Feeding of 
School (Children ; and Mr. George I-ansbury, in reply 
to John Burns, takes up the cudgels on the question 
of the Labour Colony at Hollesley Bay. 

The Grand Maj>azine^ now wholly devoted to 
fiction, still keeps up its “best stories” of authors 
selected by tliemselves, “ My Best Story ” this month 
being by Mrs. M. E. Mann. Most of the stories 
included are very short indeed. 
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The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The articles in the Fortnightly /Review not noticed 
separately are-mostly literary. Mr. St. John Hankin 
reviews Oscar Wilde’s plays, now first published in 
an authorised, unmutilated form. His conclusion is 
that Wilde despised the drama—despised playwriting 
as an art—and that the drama avenged itself. “ AVith 
his gifts for dialogue and characterisation, his very 
remarkable ‘ sense of the theatre/ he might have been 
a great dramatist if he had been willing to take his 
art seriously. But he was not willing. 1 'he result 
was that in the age of Ibsen and of Hauptmann, of 
Strindberg and Brieux, he was content to construct 
like Sardou and think like Dumasyf/.r.*’ His character- 
drawing lacked solidity; he never showed you the 
soul of a character. 

IMCKEXS AS A JOURNALIST. 

Mr. B. W. Matz, editor of the Dickensian, contri¬ 
butes a very interesting article on Dickens as a 
journalist, anent the miscellaneous j)apers which the 
novelist wrote in the Examine?-, Household Wonts, 
and All the Year Mound, now first collected and pub¬ 
lished separately by Messrs. C’hapman and Hal! in 
the “National Edition" of Dickens. The sulgecis 
dealt with are most diverse. Not that they arc all 
treated in a manner entirely worthy of Dickens ; hr*: 
not one of these papers- -not even a review of a h. 1 
book, or an article on a subject of passing interest - 
but is “fraught with those touches, thoughts, and 
home thrusts, those appropriate things said excel¬ 
lently w^ell which one expects from no other pen than 
his." They are journalism, but journalism of a very 
high order. 

If, says the write-r, Dickens were alive to-day no doiil)t lie 
would have been in the forefront of tnir pieseni-day violiiic.-- : 
he might not have entered Parliament, but he would have pul 
his pen at the service of those ho liave the social well:ir<‘ of 
the community at heart, and would have doiie grt;al service 
outside his novels to many causes which to-day want such 
a fearless man as I )iekens was. 

Altogether tliese MisceilanCyfus Papers incline one to tliiid; 
that Dickens was :i man who lived belbre hi:^ time. .\l any 
rate he looked and lliouglil lartlicr ahead tliaii the inajorily of 
the public men of his day. 

They must he consulted and inastcn^d by all 
who desire thoroughly to appreciate Dickens the man. 

ITAMAX RF.AMSM AXl) AKI‘. 

Mr. A. R. 'i'ln kjir, writing on this subject, takes the 
Italians to be not only the tyjncal I.atin nadon, but 
typical realists, possessing independence of mind 
against the Anglo-Saxon indejx?ndenc:e of character; 
liberty of spirit against the Anglo-Saxon liberty of 
conscience. What will strike most i)eoi)Ie in the 
article is its criticism of Zola’s realism, Zola having 
been an Italian on his father’s side. Only people un¬ 
familiar with French nature have ever thought Zola 
in any way a typical French writer, and there were in 
him elements which were not Frencli at all—a realism 
without any lightness of touch. Zola lell between the 
two stools of the Italian and French temperaments. 
He had the terrific Italian realism; but had all Italian 


realism been as his, Italy would not have given art to' 
F^urope. Owing to the Italian’s “ great tempera- ■ 
nient/’ as it has been called, and to his facility, his;; 
artistic execution is superior to that of any other people. ' 
No German can execute music as an Italian can. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a review of D’Annunzio’s last work “ La 
Nave" (I'he Ship); and a very good causerie on 
some recent French books, chiefly novels, which are 
studied more particularly with a view of showing how ^ 
prominent is the marriage (juestion at present in . 
French literature. 

A Pole, 1 Vince Zbawca Riedelski, sets forth asolu- ' 
tion of the Polish problem based u])on the programme ? 
of the Congre.ss of Humanity, which demands 
federation of Ancient Poland, Lithuania, and Curland ? 
into the United States of Old Poland. He appeals f 
to Engli.shrncn to support the re-establishment ofj 
Poland as a Switzerland of the East. 

Sir Godfrey Lagdcn gives a second instalment of - 
his valuable paper describing his views of “ South/; 
African Natives and their Problems.” 

Dr. Crozier gives us the third instalment of his;/ 
“ Challenge to Socialism,” dealing more particularly ;^ 
with the Fabians and Parliamentarians. ji 

_ 

SCHOOL. 

Mr. J. (\ Medt), in School, says that head teacheri^ 
should register the characters and aptitudes of thej 
boys and girls in the .schools with the view of sending^: 
the information to local bureaux at least three rnonthSii? 
before the pupils leave. At present the tendency is;-! 
for the l)f)ys to drift into the better paid work 
errand boys, etc., which lead to nothing, instead 6fr| 
getting an industrial training with the accompanying/v 
lower wage. 1 

Mr. .Arthur Hubble’s article deals with the necessity J 
of historical sequence in elementary science:^ 
teaching:— 

It haviiii:; bevn accepted that the cliieation of the child wasi^j 
rt^ally a ia]ud recapitulation the gradual development 
hiiiii.'in knovvled^^e iVom the earlii-st tin»es that is to say, a,| 
raj)id ieeaj)itiilatioii of the education of mankind as a whole—^^'9 
it iollowed lov^icalJy that a natural system of elementary science 
teaeliing should place concrete ideas before the child in the '' 
chn>nological or<ier of the birth of such kJeas—making, of ]■ 
course, iliu? allowance for mere accidents of time as also fori 
iiians which iniglU not sliovv sufficient sequence of idea froni;/ 
one to another. I 

For instance, rudimentary notions concerning air 4 
should start witii the l>ladder experiment of ■ 
Anaxagoras in the form of the ordinary kitchen;! 
be]K>ws. 

One of the most interesting articles in the May 
magazines is Keighley Snowden's account of Woolwich 
Arsenal, entitled “ The Big Gun/’ published in the 
Fall Mall Magazine. It brings out in a, very vivid 
manner the extent to which that conqdex ]>iece of 
machinery which is called a gun dominates the 
whole situation of modern war. 

# 





The review of reviews. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

? The Quar/^/y this time is very literary, opening 
an article on Giosue Cardiicci, of whom the 
l^ter, Mr. J. Slingsby Roberts, says that ho is, like 
|i-^ennyson and Victor Hugo, esscMitially one of those 
i^iteiters whose privilege it seems to give to the 
If^ontemporary genius of tlicir country an adequate 
^iipxpression in literature. “ Such authors may be 
^Sregarded from two main standpoints—firstly, as 
|jltiterary artists, a quality that can be properly esti¬ 
mated only by men whose language is theirs; 

interpreters of their age, an aspect which 
mnds to become the most prominent to historians 
lAnd foreigners.” 

^ ' COVKN’rRY PATMORE. 

T Another article, by Mr. Percy Lubbock, deals 
j;i;With an English poet, who, like (^arducci, the Italian, 
S rWill probably have enduring fame, but certainly witli 
few, not with the many—C!oventry Patmon*. 
f’He stands strangely apart with the other Victorian 
little influenced and little influencing :— 

■ He stalkffl in his own niirrow fiold, casting hardly more than 
^i |in indifferent glance at the work of his conieiiiporaries. Hi. 
Vpoetry has an individnality so deep and so curious llial its aj^pral 
. must alwaV'^ he as ripinb to inosl. jicople as it is intense to a 
.few. . . . Coventry Patmore, from the beginning of his lile 
I to the end, through all chiiriges of faith and foriiiiie, was 
^dominated by one central iflea - lhe relation of man to 
woman and of woman to man. The whole character 
of his mind was implied in the view which he took ol' 
i.tjie mutual attitude of llie sexes. It coloured every 
line that he wrote; it directed every s?ep of his intel¬ 
lectual progress ; it was the governing standard to whicli every- 
. thing else W'lis referred. It was an instinct in the first j‘lace, 
but it gradually became far more than that. h was built 

V an elaborately reasoned fabric, in wdiich was included the whole 

V significance (if art and iialure and religion. It grew to be the 

!■., universal symbol, the only key to all the intricacies of life. The 
;■ Tact that this guiding principle never failed him, that it cnri- 
:;t.tinucd to bear the accumulating weight wliidi he threw it, 

sufficiently proves the robust purity and vigour which he brought 
to it. 

THE IDEAS OE MR. H. ti. M’ELbS. 

The writer of this article seems to think Mr. Wells 
finer as a nove list than as a tlunker. His best book 
vis “Love and Mr. Lewisham,” but his best i)iece of 
work the opening chajaers of “ K.i[ii)s.” iNaturally 
^^;,the writer thinks it a woful pity that Mr. Wells should 
iVhave l)een drawn towards Socialism. He says :— 

He cannot make .ip If like Mr. G. fl. 

;''.Shaw, a gay and curious ccptic by nature, wlio fias takcMi up 
Socialism as the latest and most jHj-rverse form of intfdlectual 
dilettanleism. Mr. Wells is in lest, bu' he i.s not certain 

v^-what he is in earnest al.'out , . . he vacillates in a strange 

r spiritual unrest. 

jv EVILS OF COUNTV COUNCILS. 


, ■' The most interesting fjarts of the article on I.ocal 
^Covernment ” deal with County ("oancils, their 
Ipeak and their strong points. One serious drawback 
I'to them is that tliey naturally draw the best local 
as their members The work of a Council is so 
ivy that the councillors cannot find time to do any 
Iht paiblic business, and hence the minor local bodies 
thfiir best men, and are apt to fail into the hands 


of axe-grinders. County Councils, the writer thinks, 
have been a great success, yet contain this and other 
dangerous elements, which may greatly impair their 
usefulness. The dangers foretold about them have 
not been so serious; what are serious are those not 
foretolll. Whatever be the result of the Commission 
on Poor Law^ Administration now sitting, however it 
affects County Councils, the writer is certain that— 

No system will work, nor will command the confidence of the 
P’nglish peiiple, that does not in some way utilise the services of 
the Knglish gentry and secure for that class a preponderance 
over the combined forces of the agitator, the faddist, and the 
nuin who becomes a member of a public body because he has an 
axe to grind. 

MATERIAL FOR HISTORIANS. 

Of the Other articles not separately noticed perhaps 
the most interesting is one dealing with a collection of 
books and i)amphit‘ts of the Civil War, Common- 
wcallh and Restoration, which one George Thomason, 
a bookseller in St. I’auTs ('hurchyard, had the 
sagacity and forelbouglu : > collerT for the benefit of 
posterity, and the catalogue of which the Trustees of 
the Piritish Museum have just published. This mass 
of material is put as far as possible in chronological 
order, 'JTiomasoii having made this not so difficult l)y 
his habit of dating books as he got them. He 
(T)llected for twenty-one years 22,255 pitices, arranged 
in 2,008 volumes, and consisting of 12,942 books, 
pamiiblets or broadsides, 7,216 separate numbers of 
nc‘vvspap« rs, and ninety-seven M.SS. It is, says the 
writer of this article, a “ mine of historical treasure.” 

THE ELIZAI’.KrnAN STAGE. 

Mr. William Aiclier reviews various books—some 
of them, as usual, in German—on the Elizabethan 
Stage, and insists on the need of a thorough know¬ 
ledge of what that stage really was, what form it took, 
how It was constructed. The modern Shakespearean 
revivals, «ts he says, must be cpiite unlike anything 
foreseen by Shakespeare. One thing that can be 
proved beyond all doulil about the Pdi/abethan stage 
is that it lacked anything like a proscenium, anything 
in the nature of a picture-frame interjiosed between 
the spectator and the play. 


The Century. 

The Century for May is an excellent number. I 
notice Mr. Stedman’s posthumous fjai)cT on “ The 
CoiKinest of the Air ” under that heading. I'he 
doctor w'ho attended General Grant in his last illness 
gives a very })leasing and sympathetic account of the 
great soldier’s last days. One of the best papers is 
the encyclopaedic catalogue c:ompiled by Mr. Horland 
on the great work that has been achieved by men 
alter they pas.sed their fortieth year. The opening 
jiaper is devoted to an account by Th. Bentzon of 
“ Literary Rolls of Honour in France,** the most 
novel section of w'hich is devoted to the Ladies* 
Academy, La Vie Heureusc. Inhere is an excellently 
illustrated paper descriptive of the Churches of 
Mexico 



. THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The Edinburgh Review this time consists largely of 
excellent literary articles, good to read but difficult to 
summarise. Perhaps the most interesting of these are 
upon “ Ugliness in Fiction,” and upon “ Dante in 
English Literature, from Chaucer to Cary.” 

UGT,INESS IN FTCnON. 

The writer of this article selects as his text some 
fifteen modern novels, in which he thinks there is an 
unjustifiable straining after the j>erverse and ugly. 
There are some extraordinary omissions from his list, 
but this is perhaps because, as he tells us, he has not 
enumerated all the novels upon which he has based his 
Censures on the ugliness often noticeable in modern 
fiction. He insists that the ugly, abnormal, and 
extraordinary is introduced ofu^n out of sheer weak¬ 
ness, out of a craving for originality, which “ is the 
besetting passion of the second-rate, who know not 
how to make their mark by good work in the fields, 
however spacious, however fertile, wherein their 
greater predecessors have roamed and toiled.” Mr. 
de Morgan’s three new novels are indieated as 
nbundanlly testifying that a middle way remains along 
which genius may carry on for many a good stage 
yet. If he sometimes rt'calls Dickens, sometimes 
Thackeray, sometimes Mr. Meredith, “ it is as a wortliy 
recipient and transmitter of tiie torch, not as a slave.” 
The novels, noticed in detail, and summarised with 
impartiality, arc the following: ‘‘The Village 
^JYagedy ” and “ Wild Justice (Margaret 1 .. ^V'(Kxls) ; 
“Wessex Tales” and “'Jess” (i'homas Hardy); 
“ Brothers ” (H. A. Vachell); “ 'I’lie Silence of Dean 
Maitland ” (Maxwell Gray); “'I'he (niarded Flame” 
(VV. B. Maxwell); “'J'lie Man of Property” (John 
Galsworthy); “Henry Northcote” (J. C. Snaith); 
“ The Secret Agent ” (Jose])h (.'onrad) ; “'fhe Help¬ 
mate” (May Sinclair); “Her MajestVs Rebels” 
(S. R. Lysaght) ; and “The 'I'horntoii Device” (Hon. 
Mrs. Grosvenor) —thirteen nov(‘ls, five of them by 
women. 

DANTK IN KNC.IUSH MTF.RATITRK. 

The writer of this article traces ihe extent of 
Dante’s influence from Chaucer’s time till almost 
the present time, shortly after Cary’s translation 
was published, a translation which he evidently 
considers unsurpassed. (’haiicer had certainly 
studied Dante till he was familiar with him. How 
much Shakes|)eare knew of him is a (juestion over 
which scholars wrangle, but the writer agrees with Dr. 
Furnivall that if Shakespeare had known Dante he 
would have used him so much and so often as to 
leave no doubt on the point. Milton certainly knew 
the “ Divina Commedia,” and knew it well. Other 
seventeentn-century writers knew something of it too, 
but not so much as Jeremy Taylor, lor instance, and 
Sir Thomas Browne. After this time Dante seems 
to have been much neglected in Kngland. Addison 
gpent more than a year in Italy, and was in the Dante 
^country, yet never mentioned the poet; and of Evelyn 


much the same may be said. Even in Italy, how-^; 
ever, at this time Dante was not much studied. Lord/ 
Chesterfield thought him not worth the pains neces-:^^ 
sary to understand him ; Horace Walpole described!: 
him as “extravagant, absurd, disgusting”; Voltaire' 
treated him merely flipjiantly—“ he w^oulcl never be * 
read.” 'J’he one man in the eighteenth century in 
England who seems to have really known and' 
apjireciated Dante was Gray. S%f:ott utterly failed 
to appreciate him, and said so. He complained, 
curiously enough, of “ his tedious particularity ”—a , 
fault many fiiid with Scott. Of all English poets; 
Shelley perhaps was the one who most deeply appre-: 
(dated Dante. And from Shelley’s time onwards we 
find many traces of Dante’s influence, and references 
to him, even if all those references be not appreciative, 

“ riiK ovNASTS.” ; 

'rhe author of the most careful criticism on thisi; 
drama whieli has ap|)eared thus sums uj) the gist of ’ 
his opinions : -- 

N')\v anrl again wlvich is Naliirt*. comes like a dms €X»i 

jttafhina to (Ideal. il)e iKst-lriid schemes of mechanical criticsi f 
Aiuj jusi at llu- nioim-n! wiuai they have rJeerced that 
“ stiuly-drniiia’’ is :iii ini)»»ssil>ilily, llu‘r<f stcjis clown to thein 
"Mr. Hardy with his “ Itynasls,'’ a jilay in three volumcis, “nine'*;.' 
teen acts and one hundrcil and. thirty setrnes ” (to ([lu^te the 
jiage), wliicli no one will jueiend could by any j)ossibility biy. 
presented, ^'el “ J'lie Hynasi.s ’’ is not only not a iions(^nse, blft/-; 
is pi:rha])s the nnasl iiotalale lilerary achievement of the lastS 
rjaarter-ceiiliiry. It is cerUiinly iinlncky for our critic of thii; 
mechanical school tliat at the very moment, aa hen he has decidecly’; 
that the “ study-dramaconlrl not exist, tlie most remarkable'^;! 
and most ab.solule example of such a thing Avhich has ever bcenT. 
AATitteii sh(»uld see the light. 

OTHER ARTICbES. 

A review of Ixird Cromers “Modern Egypt” ha#| 
nothing but jxaisi* for that Avork. Another literarj;;'; 
artitde deals with the recently ptihlished 'J ravels 
Charles .M. Doughty, and with his poem, one of the| 
most remarkable of recent years, “ 'Fhe Dawn iit^ 
Britain.” The reviewer of several wa)rks upon Pitt;" 
says that even now no regally adequate biography ati 
him exists. Dr. von Ruville's German book, admir-f^;' 
able as it is in many ways, does not quite supply tbe| 
Avaiii. 'J’he opening article upon Ktaielon, Maiiaihei 
Giiyon, Madame de Mainttaion, and l.rOuis XIV. must?' 
be read carefully to be enjoyed, and there is a curioUSti 
account of Miss Anna von Schiirmann, one of the^ 
many w'omen of the seventeenth centur\ who attaineal 
to eminence. She was Dutch, very famous in he^;' 
time, and had acciuircd an amount of learning so pro-i 
digious that it is inconceivable how one small or even^J 
one big head could carry it. 

In the Pa// Mall Magazine for May there begins a ;; 
series of articles entitled “ The l^ageant of England/*!/ 
'rhe first gives a very imaginative account of “ The 
coming of Cae-sar.” The series promises to be 
interesting, but romantic rather than historical. In 
the Junt' number the second of the series will be 
devoted to Alfred ol' Winchester. 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 

The Italian maga;!:ines for April all unite in 
$tifying to their admiration for the veteran writer, 
Imondo de Amicis, who died last March. Patriot, 
ddier, Alpinist, and j)oet, as well as prose writer, 

5 Amicis has been for some forty years the most 
>pular literary personality in Italy. His early 
Bozzetti Military” made his reputation. His book 
ir boys, Cuore,” has passed through 400 editions, 
ritics might point out that his romanticism was out 
date and his scntirnentalisni often idiallow and 
—his readers continued to be counted by the 
lillions. His ment ality corresponded so closely to 
ideals of young Italy, and his personality was so 
Ifcnetrated with his natural kindliness and his 
Unquenchable optinnsin, that his popularity among his 
li^untrymen never waned. Hence it is no surprise 
ppO find a Review such as the Nnova Antologia dedi- 
liiating many pages to a series of articles by w ell-known 
y^iters such as Professor (Iraf, Edouard Rod, Corrado 
P^icci, and others, in which the various phases of his 
^jeareer are described and eulogised. 

In the same number the editor, Maggiorino 
^erraris, devotes some forty pages to his most useful 
limitation for the improvement of the Italian raiUvay 
'System. He notes with gratitude that many of his 
'mrlier suggestions are now being acted upon, and 
■Reiterates his programme of reform, among the 
■features of which are third-class carriages on express 
trains, cheaper rates for goods, and a thorough re- 
iprganisation of the time-table. 

: The remarkable succ ess of the ^Vomcn’s National 
'Congress, just held in Rome, fully Justifies the jubilant 
ihote in Sofia Bisi Albini’s article in the Vita I'emminile 
^laltana on the progress of the Feminist movement 
;in Italy in the last ten years. It is the national 
’•character of the agitation, embracing as it does 
^Women of every rank and creed, that is its most 
lihopeful featurii. A very appreciative sketch of Mrs. 
[josephinc Buil(*r i.s to lx.: found in the same number, 
y. The Rassegna Nazionak continues its [iropaganda 
Ifor the formation of a new ‘‘Conservative Refcirm ” 
i'party, somewhat on the Spectator “Centre Party'’ 
^lincs, and announccis the inauguration of a club for 
^social study at Florence! as the nuck iis of the new 
jinovemciU. “Tor Cuest” gives his impressions of 
Jthe religious condition of ICngland loiinded on a stay 
^;0f some length in a small southcrii town. AVe arc 
lyery lar IVom the time, he assures his readers, when 
?^ery English family read the Bible on Sundays. He 
|?ascertained that only twenty-five tier ccait. of tlx-whole 
population attended anv sort of religious service on 
Sunday, and that a considerable jxoportion of these 
^|ttlended sometimes one denorninaiion, sometimes 
|ptoother, attracted mainly by the preaching. He was, 
pb'wever, favourably impressed by the reverent de- 
^nour of English congregations; but his general 
is that England, no less than the Latin 
is suffering from religious unrest and a grow- 
‘iiififlference to Christian worship. 


Emporium reprints a very remarkable series of 
imaginative drawings illustrating the poems of Edgat 
Allen Poe, by a young Venetian draughtsman, Alberto 
Martini, who clearly ow^es some of his inspiration to 
Aubrey Beard.sley. I'he most attractive feature, how¬ 
ever, of this most artistic magazine continues to be its 
photographs of beautiful buildings and paintings in 
remote corriers of Italy. 

Readers interested in the internal politics of Italy 
should not fail to study an excellent article by the 
welbknown Deputy, Napoleone Colajanni, describing 
the various political parties of the moment in the 
Rassegna Contemporanca, 

THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Vragen dcs Tijds has another article on the subject 
of the poor woman and her home ; this time it deals 
w’ith the societies who nurses and others to look 
after the home when the mother is ill. I'he Jirticle 
explains wdiat has been and is being done in Holland 
and other countries, the prejudices wliich the helping 
societies have had to overcome, how^ laJ'g*^ employers 
assist them, and so on. 

Dc Gids contains a pajier on w^hat the writer terms 
“ The Eastern West.” This is Morocco. Most 
people speak of it as if it belonged to the East, but 
it is really West ; the reason is^ probably, that every¬ 
thing about Morocco savours of the East and one 
easily imagines lha! one is in the Orient. Its Eastern 
aspect is due to the f.ict that its original inhabitants 
came from the Orient ; according to some authorities, 
they w'cre Canaanites who fled before Joshua. The 
wTiier enters into the history of Morocco in an 
exhaustive manner. 

Among the other cont(TUs of general interest, that 
is, for non-Dutch readers, is an article on “ The 
Other America.” It contains the impressions of a 
lady who spent six months in the United States. So 
far from America being the land of the dollar, she 
saw it as the land of tlie wmman ; she heard nothing 
aliout money, although sluj dined with John 1 ). Rocke¬ 
feller, but she heard and saw a great deal about 
women. She divides the American women into three 
classes : tlie woman whose world is within her home 
and who knows very little of anything beyond her 
own four walls ; the woman who studies, and who may 
be called the blue stocking, knowing nothing of 
household duties; and the woman who goes in for 
dress ana society, who also knows nothing of house- 
k(;eping. 

Ofizc Eemv has an article on Emerson ; while the 
same review continues the article on Ellen Key, the 
Scandinavian lady Socialist. The author declares that 
we have very little to gain from practising what Ellen 
Key preaches ; it would lead to a disregard of all that 
binds society together in morality, and a consequent 
terrible increase in crime and vice, especially among^ 
young people. 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month, 

Under this head the reader ea iy refarnce to the more important articles in the 

p Topics of the Months 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agfriculture, Land : 

The Pastoral Industry of the United Kingdom, “ Edin¬ 
burgh Rev,” April. 

The Small Holdings, by 1 . Lund, “ Westminster Rev,” 
May. 

Woman and Agriculture, by R. Higgs, “ Socialist Rev,” 
May. 

The New American Farmer, by H. N. Casson, “ Amer. 
Rev. of Revs,” May. 

Armies : 

National Defence, by II. O. Arnold-Forster, “United 
Service Mag,” May. 

To-day and To-morrow, by Viscount Esher, “ National 
Rev,” May. 

The Military Geography of the British Empire, by 
L. S. Amery, “ National Rev,” May. 

A Reserve of Efficient British Ofheers, by Lieut.-Col. 
A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, ‘‘Journal Royal Lbiiied 
Service Inst.,” April. 

The New Electric Ordnance, by Col. F. N. Maude, 
“ Contomp. Rev,” May. 

Reservists and Territorials in France, by F. l.escazes, 
“ Noiivclle Rev,” April i. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

Aerial Navigation and British Supremacy, by E. C. 
Stedman, “ Century,” May. 

A Voyage in the “ Ville de Paris,” by Hon. C. S. Rolls, 
“ London,” May- 

Aerial Navigation, by Capl. Caslanl, “ (rrande Rev,” 
April lo. 

Catholic Church : 

The Dogmatic Authority of the Papacy, by Archbishop 
Ireland, “ North Amer. Rev,” April. 

The Pope and the English Catholics, by Robert Dell, 
“ Grande Rev,” April lo. 

Cnildren : 

The Feeding of School Children at Bradford, by J. 11 . 
Palin, “ Socialist Rev,” May. 

The Ragged Schools, by G. Holden Pike, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” May. 

Education of Abnormal Children, by G. Delaquys and 
H, Arnold, “ Grande Rev,” April 25. 

Crime : 

Punishment of Crimes against Women and Children, 
by Mona Caird, “ Westminster Rev,” M;iy. 

The Prevention of Crime, by H. M iinsterberg, 
“ McClure’s Mag,” April. 

Education : 

The Education Bill, “ Church Qrly,” April. 

*An Educational Concordat, by Rev. J. Cxuinness 
Rogers, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

Folly of the Secular Solution, by Rev. W. G. Edwards 
Rees, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

An Extremist’s View of an Education Compromise, by 
Bishop Knox, “ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Univorsilies for the People, by Dr. R. Broda, “ Inter¬ 
national,” April. 

Open Air Schools, by F. Rose, “ Progress,” April., 


Emigration and Immigr '^tion : 

Immigration in the United Statc4>, by C. Cilvanetp 
“ Rev. Fran^aisc:,” April. 

Finance: 

Mr. Lloyd Gcfuge’s Opportunity, by L. G. C. Money, 
“ Albany,” Muy. 

The Free 'Frade Party ; the Betrayers, by M. J* 
Stewart, “ Westminster Rev,” May. 

Recovery from the Recent Panic in America, by A. D* 
Noyes, “ Forum,” April. 

If the United St;ites had Branch Banks, by H. M. P, 
Eckardt, “ Aihiniic Montlih ,” April. ' 

Lessons of the Financial Crisis ; Symposium, “ AnnaU 
of Amer. Acad,” March. 

Food : 

Tlie Repression of Fraud, by Dr. ^ P. Cazeneuve, 
“CiiMndc Rev,” April 25. 

Hospit Is of Pans, by A. Rendu, “ Correspondant,? 

April 2v 

Housing and National Neglect, by G, Haw, “Socialist 
R<.*v,” May. 

Ireland : 

'Fhe Irish Movement, by J. M. Judge, “New Ireland 
Rev,” May. 1 

The New Ireland, by Sidney Brooks, “ North Amen 
Rev,” Ai)ril. 

Jews : 

Social Disability of the Jew, by E. J. Kuh, “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” April. 

Labour Problems : 

The Church and tlu* Labour Party, by W. Tcmplej- 
“ F.conomic Rev,” April. i 

Unemployment, by J. C. Wedgwood, “ Socialist Rev,*?/ 
April. 

The Berlin Strikes of IQ07, b\' A. Raffalovich, 
“ Nouvelie Rev,” April i. ^ 

The Strike and Lock-out at Antwerp in 1907, by M. de 
Gailliard-Bancel, “ Association Catholique,” March. 

Canadian Anti-Strike Legislation, by Prof. O, D. 
Skelton, “ International,” A])ril. 

The Prevention of Strikes, “ Colonial Office Journal,** 
April. 

Hollesley Bay, by G. Lansbury, “ Socialist Rev,” May* 

Factory Inspection, by X, V, and Z, “ Socialist Rev,’* 
Mav. 

^ A* 

Libraries : 

The I’ublic Library and the School at Cardiff, by John 
Ballinger, “Library,” April. 

Local and Municipal Government: 

Local Ciovernment, “ ( Hiai terly Rev,” April. 

The Citizen, the Municipality, and the Slate, by P. 
Ashley, “ International,” April. 

Marriage Laws : 

The Colonial Marriages Act, ic)o6, by E. S. P. Haynes, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

The Failure of Divorce, by J. Bigenwald, “Correspond 
daiit,” April 25. 

The Marriage of To-morrow, by H. Coulon and R. de 
Chavagnes, “ Nouvelie Rev,” April 1 and 15. 

Recent French Legislation on Marriage and the 
Family, by H. Taudi^rc, “ R^formc Sociale,” i^ril i. 



5x2 The Revi^ 

Navies : 

. Admiralty and Empire, by St. Barbara, ^‘National 

■ Rev,” May. 

' To-day and To-morrow, by Viscount Esher, “ National 

■ Rev,” May. 

National Defence, by PI, O. Arnold-P'orster, “United 
Service May, 

The German Navy : 

Barker, J. E., on, “ Nincteentli Cent,” May. 

; L( 5 monon, E-, on, “(Questions Diplomatiques,” 
April T. 

, The Big (inn, by K. Snowden, “ P’all Mall Mag, May. 
Old Ag:e rensionsi by F. Rogers, ” Progress/' April. 
Parliamentary : 

Parties and iVilitics, “ Edinburgh Rev,” ApriP 

The New Government and Its PolicVi by P. \V, Wilson, 

“ Albany,” Mmv. 

The Recoiistnictvd Ministry, “Blackwood,” May. 

' The New l.iberal Policy, 1)V Vicar of Bray, “ I'ort- 
nightly Rev,” May. 

Affairs in Transition, by J. A. Spender, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” May. 

Sanitation : 

Oxford S’.inilarv Aid Association, by M. 11 . Prichard 
and L. P'i^h/r, “ liconomic Re\',” April. 

Sociology, Social Questions : 

A Challenge to Socialism, by Dr. J. Beatlic-Crozier, 

“ ForlnigliLly Rev,*' May. 

International Socialism, by G. A. P-ngland, “ Amer. 
Rev. of Rees,” May. 

Henry (ieorge, Ibicmployinent, Socialism, by J. C. 

Wedgwood, “ Socialist Rev, ’ April. 

His Majcsty\s Ministers and the DiK:trines of Henry 
Cieorge, by A. (i. Boscawen, “ National Rev,” May. 
The Ideas of H. G. Wells, “ Ouarterly Rev,” A]Til. 
PersuasA^e Socialism, by W. Ifi. Alallock, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” May. . 

Socialism in History, by V. IT. Barrow, “ Westminster 
Rev,” May. • 

Sidelights on Socialism, by J. Mackendcr, “ West¬ 
minster Rev,” May. 

The Problem of Misery, by J. Novicow, “La Revue,” 
April 15. 

Capital and Labour, by J. Novi cow, “ Nouvelle Rev,” 
April 15. 

Things (iermanv can leach Us, by R. H. Schaiififler, 

“ WorkPs Work.” May. 

Catholic Social Work in (.'rcrmany, “ Dublin Rev,” 
April. 

Telegraphy: 

The Politics of Radio-Telegraphy, “ Edinburgh Rev,” 
April. 

^J^emp trance and the Liquor Traffic : 

The Licensing llill ; 

Beesly, Proh Ih S., on, “ Positivist Rev,” May. 
Whitiaker, Sir T. I\, on, “ Ninelta-nlii Cent,” May. 
Unsigned Article on, “ Oiiarterlv Rev,” April. 
Symposium oti, “ Socialist Rev,” Ajail. 

Temperance Reform, bv '1, Good, “ Westminster Rev ” 
May. 

The Village “ Pub,” bv D. C. I'eddcr, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” May. 

The Action of Alcohol, by Dr. A. R. Cushny, “ Science 
Progress,” April. 

Tteatres and the Di ma : 

;; !The Question of a National Theatre, by Brain Stoker, 

. “Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

L ^^fie Educational Value of the Theatre ; Symposium, 
S® “ Nqrd und Slid,” April. • ^ r 1 


OF KeVIEWS. 


Viraection: 

Experiments on Animals, by Stephen Paget, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” May, 

Women : 

Suffragists, Peers, and the Crowd, by Sir Martin 
Cbnway, “Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Methods of the Suffragettes, by C. E. Maud, “ Albany,” 
M ay. 

Historic Franchise, by T. Fletcher, “Westminster 
Rev,” May. 

Woman\s Ihogross and the Woman’s Press, by X., 
“ Albany,” May. 

l£mancipalion of Women in Islam, by Prof. A.Vambdry, 
“ International,” April. 

Thf Protection of Women, by Mrs. Margolioulh, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Remuneration of Women’s Work, by W. 11 . Fyfe, 
“ Economic Rev,” April. 

Unemployment among Women, by Mildred Ransom, 
“ Treasury,” May. 

(jirl-Life in a Slum, by May Craske, “ Economic Rev,” 
April. 

The St. Pancra-S Schoo: for Mothers, by Hon. Mrs. B. 
Russell, “ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Colonies ; 

'I'hc* Customs in the English Colonies, by I'icrrc Ma, 
“ Diplomatiques,” .A(jril i. 

Peace, International Arbitration, etc. : 

If War lu'oke out to-morrow, by F. Marre, “ Corre¬ 
spond ant,” April 25. 

The Hague Confertmee and Naval War, by Rev. T. C. 
Lawrence, “Journal Royal United Service Inst,” 
April. 

The Relations of the Powers, by Sir C. Dilke, “ World’s 
W()ik,” May. 

Africa : 

Modern Lgyj)t : 

Harrison, F., on, “ I’osliivlsl Rev,” May. 

John.slon, Sir M. JL, on, “Journal of African Soc,” 
April. 

Mitra, S. M., on, “Nineteenth Cent,” May. 
l-nsigned Article c»n, “ Edinburgh J^ev,” April, 
Morocco : 

Delhaye, I*., on, “ Correspondanl,” .April 10. 
Salmeron, N., on, “ Inlcrnaiional,” April. 

Raid Maclean on liis Captivity, Loiidr^n,” May. 
South African N.ative Problems, by Sir (L Lagdcn, 
“Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

Our Ea.st African K n]>ire, by A. R. Colquhoun, 
“Journal Royal Colonial Inst,” April. 

The “ Rememberment ” of Africa, by A. Hans and J. 

Perquel, “ Grande Rev,” April 25. 

England in Africa, by Captain E. de Renty, “ Ques¬ 
tions Diplomatic|ues,” April ib. 

Asia: The Yellow J^eril, by A. R. Steele, “Westminster 
Rev,” May. 

Australia : 

Australia and the American Fleet, “ North Amer. 
Rev,” April. 

Australia and the New I’rotection, “ Colonial Office 
Journal,” April. 

Balkan States (sec also Macedonia (under Turkey)) : 

'Phe Balkan Crisis, by V. Berard, “ Rev, de Paris,” 
April I. 

Belgium : 

The Monarchy, by L. Moequant, “ Nouvelle Rev ” 
April 15. 
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The Belgian Throne, by R. Meynadier, “Nouvelle 
Rev,” April 15. 

Brazil, by H. Turot, “ France de Domain,” April. 

Canada : 

The Foundation of Quebec, by Vte. E, de Giiichen, 
“ Questions Diplomatiques,” April i. 

China : 

Proj^nimmc of the Chinese Social Democrats, by 
Albert Maybon, “ Mcrcure de France,” April 16. 

Significant Developments in China, by Dr. W, A. P. 
Martin, “World’s Work,” May. 

China’s Workers, by (k C. W'idiiey, “ World 'Po-day,” 
April. 

Cyprus : A Muslim Christian .Sect, by R. L. N. Michell, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

France: 

French Diplomacy, by Tardieu, “North Amer. Rev,” 
April. 

The Impotence of Parliament ; Symposium, “ La 
Revue,” April 15. 

Was France Madman or Unsuccessful Genius? by 
A. M. Low, “ Forum,” April. 

The French Church, by Felix Klein, “Atlantic 
Monthly,” April. 

The Municipal Council, by L. Moequant, “ Noiivclle 
Rev,” April 15. 

Germany and Prussia : 

'The Electoral Struj^gle in I’russia, by E. Bernstein, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” April i. 

Tile Social I‘olicy of the lanpire, by O. Hue, “ Sozial¬ 
istische Monatshefle,” April 16. 

Holland : 

The Political Role of the Catholics, by Paul Vcischaye, 
“ CorresfHMidant,” Aj)nl 10. 

Social Holland, bv H, Joly, “ Correspondaiit,” April 
25. 

India: 

Tlie Unrest in India, by P. Landon, “World's Work,” 
May. 

Lord Cromer and Dricnlals, by S. M. Mitia, “ Nine- 
tcciuh Cent,” May. 

Ciiristiaiiitv in liulia, bv J. N. Faiquhar, “ Conlemp. 
Rev,” May, 

Firsi'fruits of Co-operation in India, by H. W. Wolff, 
“ Economic Rev, " A]n il. 

Italy : 

I he Parlies of the I'.xtreine l.eft, by R. Meynadier, 
“Questions Diplonialiqiies,” April 1. 

Japan : 

'Phe Factories of Osaka, by Rev. J. Carter, “ Kconomic 
Rev,” April. 

Port Arthur and Dalni, by Lieut. Mackowsky, 
“ Deutsche Rimdschaii,” April. 

Mohamed and Islam, “ Quarterly Rev,” April. 

Panama and the Canal, by J. F. Wallace, “ World To¬ 
day,” April. 

Persia : 

The Persian Revolution, “Rev. des Deux Mondcs,” 
April 1. 


Poland : 

Solution of the Polish Problem, by Prince Zbawca 
Riedelski, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

Russia: 

Russia, by M. Reader, “ Bibliotb^que Universelle, 
April. 

The Russian Horizon, by W. Johnson, “Albany, 
May. 

The Political Situation and Social Democracy i: 
Russia, by K. Streltzow, “Sozialistische Monats 
liefle,” April i. 

The Russian Student, by L. de Soiidak, “ Bibliothequ 
rbiivtTselle,” April. 

The l’\>iiune of Russia, by Vicom^e G. d’Avene! 
“ Rev. des Deux Moiides,” April 15. 

Russian Finance, by A. I’olly, “ Prcussischc Jaht 
biicher,” April. 

The Jhjrden of the Caucasus, bv H. W. Nevinsor 

“ Ilar])er,” May. 

The Anglo-Kussiaii Treaty, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes, 

April I. 

South America (see also Brazil) : 

A (heat Commercial Opportunitv, bv J. Barreti 
“ World I'o-day,” April. 

Spain : 

Anarchy in Spain, by A. Marvaud, “La Revue, 
April 1. 

Turkey and Tyfacedonia : 

Buxton, Noel, on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Henry, K., on, “Coirespoiidant,” April 25. 

United States ; 

The Contest for the Presidency, “ World’s Work, 
May. ’ 

Presidential I’ossibililics, by Sydney lirooks, “ Fori 
niyhlly Rev,” May. 

W. H. Taft : 

W'est, H. L., on, “ Forum,” April. 

White, W. A., on, ‘‘ Ainer. May,” May, 

Go\enior liny lies, by B. J. llLiuhick, “McClure’ 
May,” April. 

W. R. Hearst, by Democratic I’olitician, “ Amei 
Rev. of Revs,” May. 

A National Inventory, by F. H. Edmonds, “ Amei 
Rev. of Revs,’’ May. 

'J'lie Pnblic Servit:e Commission Law of New Yorl« 
by 'I'. ]\L Osborne, “ Atlantic Monthly,” Aiuil. 

The America of 'ro-morrow, by Felix Klcir 
“ Conesiiondant,” April to. 

The Negro Ih oblem, by R. S. Baker, “ Amer. Mag, 
May. 

The Italians in America, by G. d’Amato, “ Nort 
Amer. Rev,” April. 

The Church in the United States, by Bishop of Vei 
mont, “ Church Qrly,” April. 

Venezuela and the United States, “ North Amer. Rev. 

April. 

West Indies, by G. B. Mason, “ Colonial Office Journal, 

April. 

Yellow Peril, sec under Asia. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER OF 

'HE TIMES,” said Abraham Lincoln to Sir 
W. Russell in 1862, “is, I suppose, the 
strongest thing in the world excepting the 
Mississippi RiverA curious saying, subtly sarcastic, 
and yet embodying a compliment which no one would 
tlream of I)aying to the Tima to-day. 'Lhc Times^ 
which now pays no dividend, or next to none, in its 
j)almy prime made profits of ;3£‘9o,ooo a year. 

THE CIRCULATION <)V THE “TIMES.” 

To-day its circulation is the lowest of all the London 
morning papers with the doubtful exception of the 
Morning Advertiser; but in Delane's time it had 
40,000 subscribers, while no other l.ondon paper 
had more than 7,000, and all the rest of them put 
together were under 20,000. Of the number re¬ 
porting the marriage of the Prince of Wales 112,000 
copies were sold. In those days, in Kinglake’s 
splendid phrase, it was “ The Asylum of the 
\Vorld.’' In 1854, “ its words might he the collected 
voice of all these isles, or the mere utterance of 
some one unknown man sitting pale by a midnight 
lamp—but there they were, 'riioy were the hands 
writing on the wall.” 'Phe task, which Kinglake said 
had been originally deputed to “ a shrewd, idle 
clergyman,” to “ loiter about in jilaces of common 
resort to find out the opinion of the man in the street,” 
fell in 1841 to John T. Delane, whose Life, by his 
nejihew, Mr. Arthur Dasent, is the book of the 
month. 

oelane’s day. 

Rut Delanc executed the task of the shrewd, idle 
clergyman in a manner all his own. He did not 
favour places of common resort; places resorted to by 
the common people he careiully eschewed. Delane 
made it his systematic rule of life to confine his 
loiterings to the roosting places of the Upfier 'ren. 
'I’he limes' reviewer, describing Dclane’s method, 
says :— 

A single clay would bring him into contact witli a vast variety 
of characters. His horse was brought to his chanil>ers in Sn- 
jcanls* Inn in the afternoi)n, and he would ride it slowly down 
to Westminster and there spend sonie time in llic House of 
Commons or House of Lords, learning the polilical sitiialiuii of 
the day, thearideon quietly to Lady Palmerston’s or Baroness 
Rothschild’s, and catch Iht* lone of social gossip, then come 
back to the Athenseum 01 the Reform Clul), and learn the drift 
of opinion there. Besides this he had his hand on tlic public 
pulse through the correspondence wkicb reached the papers ; 
and the whole became formeil into a clear image in his mind. 
He is well described by a corrc.spondeiit in the.se jjages as the 
best informed m»an in England, and perhaps in Europe. 

THE PRIME MINISTER OF A I.IMITKD PUBLIC. 

There we have a faithful picture of the world in 
which Delane lived. His nephew describes him as 
having been for thirty-six years “ the Prime Minister 

“John Delane, 1817-1879.” By A. L. Dasent. a vols. jas. Murmy. 


THE PUBLIC (LIMITED).' 

of the Piil>lic.” But it was the; Prime Minister of s( 
very limited public. Delane was a country gentlemarii 
without the constant intercourse with tenants and 
rural neighbours which keeps the squire in contact 
with Motlier Earth. He subslitiiterf peers for pea.saiitai| 
millionaires for tenant farmers, and Prime Minister^ 
for parsons. He lived in a superior, a very su|>eri6]fi 
world, far removed from men who.se talk is 
bullocks or of the common business of every day. ^ 
was before the day of democracy, when the only peopl^ 
who counted were to be found in the West End. Th^ 
millions whose noses are counted nowadays Avere 4 
negligible quantity in Delane’s time. There is nothin]|j 
in these two volumes to show'tliat Delane ever cath^ 
into personal touch, or even realised the exi.stence 
the Nonconformists, the Trades Unionists, or Iri^ 
Nationalists. No doubt lie knew that such beinj 
existed, as \v(‘ all know that there are fi.sh in the St 
Rut they did not belong to his world. He lived ahl 
moved and had his being in the great little world OT 
the fivepenny pulilic. J^’or down to 1861 the pri^ 
of the Times was fivcyience. Six pound ten was tit! * 
annual siiliscription to the Jimes^ and 10s. 
annum in those days was even more eflective as \ 
tariff of exclusion tlian it would be to-day. The 
householder elected tlie House of Commons, ail 
the 10s. subscribers formed the constituency 
the 'Times, 

ECHOES FKOM A yAMSIlED WORLD. 

Reading the letters which Ibrm so large a part 
these interc‘sting volumes, we feel that we are in ^ 
midst of a vanished world ; and yet a world that ^ 
some strange phantasmal way still remains visib| 
through the democratic flood which has suliinergj^ 
it. Judging from the narratives of the newly dea?^ 
tlie tilings of this world have much the same strang 
semblance of shadowy unreality when contemplate 
from another plane of existence. The society 
which Delane basked and dined and butchered birj^ 
and beasts was a very select coterie. The hordes 
the noiivcaux riches had not invaded and vulgaris 
the West End. The associates and intimates ^ 
Delane were the creme dc la creme floating in a thiu 
rich film over unfathoined depths of the mere skiij 
milk of mankind. 

A COUNTRY SQUIRE AS EDITOR. 

He was of their own kith and kin. He was bori 
in the “ upper circle.” His tastes were their tastes 
his prejudices their prejudices. He wa.s one of thej 
own. 'Po men born outside the class which in thos< 
days ruled England there is something almost gro 
tesque in the pursuits which absorl>ed the leisure timed 
Delane. To dine out a hundred times in a season-r¬ 
and that without ever learning how to smoke ; h 
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jinnee attendance at balls till three or five o’clock in 
ificj morning; to sjiend days on horseback riding 
ard after a fox, or to try to kill with more or less 
ij^ccess as many of the l)irds of the air as his hosts 
nay have reared for the autumnal butchery—those 
^ings formed no small part of the social life of 
llelane. There are no doubt thou.sands to whom the 
filing of beautiful jvild birds and animals is one of 
jitt greatest pleasures of life—to some even one of its 
best sacred duties. The barbarian dies hard, and 
lie instincts of the savage constantly crop out through 
strata of civilisation by which they an ■ overlaid, 
lint it must be confessed that the constant recurrence 
p. this biography of entries recording the day’s 
^ughter of bird and beast somewhat grates upon the 
pader who has not been inured to such manner of 
jjoodshed from Ins youth up. 

Delane was probably the greatest editor the Times 
jVer had. 

“ GOVKRNMENT UY JOt'RN AIJSM.” 

The Times in his hands illustrates one phase of tliat 
[pvernment by journalism of which a good deal has 
)een said of late. It was government by journalism 
a limited basis. And like government by jour- 
lalism in these unlimited democratic days it was 
5 ery largely government by the journalist. Delano 
lisclaimed having any ideal higher than that of 
uroducing from day to day the Times which 
pirrored the life of that day. No one ever mf>re 
couted the notion of the need of consistency or 
fontinuity in })olitics. AVhat Kinglake called “ the 
:omnion and obvious thought ” which is “ repeated 
Tk many places by numbers of men who had probably 
lever seen one another ” was the j)rize souglit for, 
nd by expressing it in print the 7 h//es became a true 
:xponent of the national mind. "I'his constant prac- 
ice of the art of interrogation was possible to 
3 elane when all articulate England could be covcTed 
U an afternoon ride from Serjeants’ Inn. It has 
lever been readjusted to the wider exj)anse over which 
he modern journal operates. But even when, as in 
he case of the Times, the impersonal Invi.sihle in 
he editorial chair disc laimed having any gospel of his 
>wn to ])reach, the personal convictions of the editor 
:oiint for a great deal, 'rhe responscr of the man in 
he witness-box is u.siially largely shai)ed by the nature 
if the cross-examination to which he is sul)je(:ted. 
The views and prejudices and convictions of an inter- 
lewer are often as stained glass which materially 
lolours the ideas of the interviewee. If this be so in 
be case of the individual, how much more is it the 
:ase when public: opinion is distilled by tlu.* editor 
rom a multitudinous mass of diveigeni views ? 

J)£] , A N E’S CON J'R IVA. ; I 1 ON. 

When we judge Delane, we ask not so much 
hether he condenseci and crystallised public opinion 
;^)etht;r in presiding over the work of condensa- 
ahd crystallisation he contributed anything dis- 

djiively his own to the forces of which modern 


history is the sum. Apart from merely clarifying, 
condensing, and expressing the opinion of his con¬ 
temporaries, what contribution did Delane make to 
the history of his own times? Although, as he says, 
he usually played the re/e of a silent observer, he had 
his own likes and dislikes, his own ideas as to what 
was right and what was ^vrong. Of strong religious 
convictions hci does not secern to have had any. He 
was more: roused to enthusiasm by the discoveries of 
science. There is a letter in didenee of vivisection 
from his pem which glows with fervour. Of pas¬ 
sionate patriotism there is not muc:h trace, or indeed 
of passion of any kind. He was not an Imperialist 
in t-lie modern .sen.se, altliough he had his full share of 
the limitations of the self-complacent Englishman of 
the mid-Victorian era. He was a ]\ilmerstonian, 
for he largely made Palmerston. He originated war 
c’orrc‘spondence in the modern sense, and liis action 
in exposing the sc:anda!s of tlie (.'‘rimean cam¬ 
paign established a rv.corci and set an example 
that is an al)iding inspiration to modern journalists. 
He was a strong advocate of Jewish emancipa¬ 
tion, favoured a ceilain indifiercni toleration of 
religious differences, and, strange to say, he was a 
strong advocate of radical idorms in tlie govern¬ 
ment of Ireland. It must be .set down to his credit 
that he was strongly opj^osed to the mad si:lieme of 
making war with (ierman\’ al)Out Schleswig-Holstein, 
but there is a serious per contra to thi.s in the .share 
which he had in inHaming upjier class 0|.)inioM against 
the Northern States at *.hc lime of the great Civil War. 
He was philo-'J'urk ii' 1876, when ilu- more clear¬ 
sighted of his staff wished to avert war In^ united 
coercion of the Sultan, and he was as anti-Krench 
in J859 as his successor i.s anli-Oerman to day. M"he 
fol owing i)assage from one of his letters liliy vears 
ago miglit have been written by Mr. Uiiekle to-day :— 

'riif ivlitor believes ihal nothiiii; is gaiix d by :i mil ion 
sluiLliin^ iis eyes to ibe dunlins wliicli thre.Mvn ii, .'iml lluit the 
beset ling fault ol I .iigland is ov«..r-i uhliih;TR:e in ilscrlf, ils ruler, 
in ils allies, in ihe fair dealings vljicli it desires Id j)riieUse, and 
wliich il expeels from ulliers. 

HIS blMlTA’nONS. 

The mid-Victorian l’>ni;lis!iman of the Tima public 
was a]wa)'s a bit ol a i’liariscc, and the more 
selfish he was the more impeccabk? his conduct 
appeared in his own eyes. His policy was always a 
policy of British interests first, and the devil lake the 
hindmost. As often happetis in politics as in reli¬ 
gion, those who seek their life shall lose it. Delane 
never seems to have realised the importance of the 
great new factors which came into existence under his 
eyes. The giant growth of the United Stales only 
seemed to rouse in him a feeling of jealousy and dis¬ 
like. 'J’he development of our colonies excited in him 
no enthusiasm. He disliked and distrusted the 
triu:nj:)h of democracy. He was opposed to the 
Emperor Napoleon, but there is little to show his 
appreciation of the Herman Empire. He was clear¬ 
sighted enough to supjiort the making of the Suez 
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Canal against the warnings equally ludicrous and 
lugubrious of his friend Lord Palmerston. But the 
general impression left after reading these two volumes 
is that of a clear-sighted short-sighted man full of 
interest in everything within his limited range, but 
almost totally indifferent to everything that could not 
be seen from the windows of the Atheiueum or the 
terraces of Dunrobin Castle. 

A MAN OF THE OI.l) Kf.OIME. 
ithin the frontiers partially self - created and 
partially iiiij)OS(Tl on him by his position, I>eIaMe was 
magnificent. He knew eve-rybody, met everyliody, 
and was trusted by everybody. Nothing is more 
interesting in these volumes than the evidence they 
afford as to the extent to which the Queen regarded 
the 7 'imes as one of the institutions of tin: n'alm. 
She does not seem ever to have sent for Delane to 
talk things over with him. But through Lord'forring- 
ton, Lady Ely, and others she was constantly com¬ 
municating with him at second hand. It is, however, 
in his dealings with Ministers that we learn to admire 
him most. He had a supreme position, and he used 
it supremely. He had his personal partialities. 
Liking J’almerstoii, Aberdeen and Peel most of the 
Ministers of the Queen, he nevertheless was constantly 
consulted oven by Mr. Gladstone in the crisis of the 
Irish Church Bill, and was on terms of confidential 
intercourse with the leaders of every governing party. 
He was emphatically a man of the old in whicli 

the governing families ruled the nation by permission 
of the middle-classes. He does not ap|>ear to have 
ever identified himself either as a Whig or a Tory. 
He was not in sym]»athy with M’r. Gladstone, and he 
welconiLTl the dawning of 1 >israclian Iinperialisra. If 
he was a kind of domestic clia|»lain or journalistic 
confessor to Lord Palmerston, he was all the while 
constantly consulted as if he were an outside Cvabinet 
Minister by members of every ("abinet that met in 
Downing Street. He welcomed the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, hut did not break with Disraeli. He had one 
fierce passage at arms with Mr. Cobden, but he paid 
loyal tribute to the greatness of the servic:es which tlie 
chief Free Trader had rendercMl to the nation. 'J ake 
him all in all lie did his work wonderfully well. He 
was a hard worker, a vigilant editor, and a true friend. 

LORD ESHER AND DELANK. 

'I’he man who, although he is not a journalist, 
most nearly corresjionds to the position of Delane 
in modern times, is Lord Esher. 'J'here is the 
same detachment from party, the same power of 
effective work, the same ability to coiimiand con¬ 
fidence from men of all parties, and the same power 
to influence the course of events -a power all the more 
remarkable when, as in Lord Esher’s case, it te 
exercised by a man without the scejitre which Dclane 
possessed in the control of the Times. 

delane’s early DAYS. 

John Thaddeus Dclane was of Irish descent. 
The second son of a London barrister, he was born 
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two years after the battle of Waterloo, in Sout4i| 
Molton Street. .From King’s College, London, 
went to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he dis*>- 
tinguished himself more by his horsemanship than^ 
by his studies, although even then he had a ready) 
pen and used it to meet some of the expenses of his 
stable. His fatluT, having made the acquaintance oft; 
the Walters in Berkshire, was appointed to a financial;'. 

[)ost on the Jiffirs- . a circTimstanee which paved th^3; 

way for the apixiintment of John Thaddeus Delane 
to a subordinate post on the 7 imes in 1840. Iflv 
that year Parries, then editor, died. In 1841, at thdf 
age of twenty-four Dclane was apj)ointed editor. WaS’: 
he not afraid of assuming so vast a responsibility ?- : 
“ Not a bit,” he replied in after years. “ What 
I dislike about you young men of the present day:j' 
is that you all shrink from ri-sponsibility.” I)elan^i;^ 
as this remark shows, ditxl before the dawn of the 
era of the New Journalism, of which shrinking- 
from responsibility is certainly not the besetting sin. “■ 

HIS staff. 

He inherited an editorial staff which he speedily^ 
remodelled. Dasent, his brother-in-law, was hiS;: 
assistant editor, and among the men whom he trained) 
in leader-writing and started in journalism were,;; 
Robert Lowe, lATinard Courtney, Sir W. H. RusseU|\; 
LawTcnce 01 i])haiit, Dr. Woodham, of Cambridge^^^ 
Dr. Wace, W. Stelibing, Mr. Macdonnell, Phomasi^ 
Mo/ley, and A. W. Kliiglake. Lord I’orringtohiJ 
Abraham Hayward, and (.'harles Greville slaved fotj 
liim outside, and Mowbray Morris became business: 
manager in 18.17. Like 1 )as(‘nt, he also was a brotheiy,; 
in-law of Delane, '.rhe 'Times in those days waij 
almost as much a family party as tlie HarmsworiJi 
press is to-day. J 

I' rom that time till 1877 the history of the Time^^ 
and the biography of Delane are one, and as neither;- 
can be told without rewriting the history of the wwldl 
U)r thirty-seven years, 1 shall not attempt the task, but 
confine myself to indicating with Mr. Dasont’s aid; 
some characteristics of the man and his work. j; 

I’HK EVIL THAT HE DID. 

As an editor Delane achieved much that was good| | 
prevented much that was evil, and by way of 
counter-weight did a good deal of harm by his devch. 
tion to Lord Palmerston and his antipathy to the) 
Northern States of America. “ John Bright . . . > 
declared his conviction that the leading journal had’ 
not published one fair, honourable, or friendly articlfe' 
towards the States since Lincoln’s accession to office/':} 
—(Vol. 2, p. 38). 

'J’he bitter anti-English feeling that prevailed in the 
States after the war was over was due more to th& 
'Times than to any other agency of the Evil One. As 
to Lord Palmerston, Delane was his Jidtis Achates^ 
and more than that, if we may believe Lord Tor- 
rington, ho was largely the maker of Palmerston, 
Lord Porrington, writing to Delane, said :— 

It rccallcii lu my mind what was his })Osition and popularity 



HI gave him aid and support ! . . . In fact fiu/ for you he 
^0tiid have died almost as unnoticed as 1 should be, and pos- 
ih\y quite as little regretted.— (//a, p. 151.) 

Mr. Dasent, speaking of this intimacy, says :— 

We doubt if any Minister of the Crown, of whatever shade of 
Olitics, had ever lived in such close and intimate alliance with 
be editor of a great organ pid)lic opinion in this or any other 
gantry.—(/^., p. 151). 

^ To have made Lord Palmerston great was a notable 
^urnalistic achievement, although not one which 
bould be counted to .Delane for righteousness in 
Saking up his final account. For Palmerston was 
lie Jingo Primeval who begat Peaconsfield, Jingo 
Bcundus, who in turn brought forth Jingi) Tertius in 
persori of Mr. Chamberlain. Delane was, how¬ 
ler, more civilised than Lord Palmerston, in that he 
ki^proved of the Sue/ Canal. He had a sneaking 
.^ndness for Disraeli :— 

“We have known each other iKm a very long time,” wrote 
Disraeli, “and notwithstanding the harsh obstacles whicli 
aplitical differences insensibly (.jffer to social intimacy, have 
Maintained relations of more than friendliness. 1 wish to 
h^rish them, and that you should l)clievc me witli sincerity.” - 
'A.t p. 261.) 

* Mr. Chamberlain had only begun to emerge from 
ifbscurity when Delane left l^rinting House Square. 

“thk siurri of the ‘times.’” 

Delarte achieved one of the great successes of his 
ife in announcing in advance of anyone else the 
ieterminaticn of Sir R. Peel to al)andon the Corn 
ILiaws. If he was never an admirer of Mr. Cobclen, 
ie had too much intelligence to be a Protectionist! 
tt is not necessary here to renew the personal con- 
Toversy between him and Mr. Cobden. But the 
bllowing extract from a letter published in the 
^ornin^ Slav, which Mr. Dasent thinks may have 
>een inspired if not actually written by Mr. Cobden, 
;ecalls the passions which were aroused and expressed 
ti those days of plain-speaking, hard hitting contio- 
rersy. The letter is headed “'J'he Shirri of the 
Times f and begins thus :— 

' First on ibc list stands the name of John Tliaddeiis Dclaiie, 
yho may be called the t^rlitoi-in-chief, and therefore the sug- 
testor or approver of .all the subtle baseness and scandalous 
^rsonalitiesthal degrade and disgrace the 7'tmes, He it is wlio 
elects, moves, and instru. ts the mechanical intellect of the 
rrwftv -directs the trained .v/z/rr/to the mark and counsels the 
ixact force, weight, size, and quality of the malign:jii matter to 
p manufactured for each special case. The rest have neither 
lower, volition, nor free agency of any kind in cliscriminating 
kc principles, policy, purpose, or persons to be served or 
cathed by their instrumentality. They are ordered to their 
lost," and whether the work be to shield ur ass.assinale they must 
lo it or depart. . . . This is the daily occupation of the Seeiet 
;/Ouncil of'JVai presided over by the Doge of Printing Hou^e 
kjuare. —(/^., p. 85.) 


A MAN IN SOCIETY. 

y if Delane was abused in the Morning Star fiC. was 
I high favour in Society and at Court. Sir Algernon 
in his “ Recollections,” says : — 

rrf before and since Delane, 

aetner nc ct>.venture l. say, ever filled the place in Society 
I^Wll^thGt" in j was in the confidence of everybody ol both 
in anci crj'stal:^^ ^kis confidence he never betrayed. No 

jcjtively h^‘s o 


Minister would have thought it odd if he had sent in his card and 
asked to see him at any hour of the day or night.—p. 2.)“ 

Mr. Dasent complacently purrs over his uncle's 
popularity;— 

That a man so influential in position as T^^lane should be 
sought out by Ministers and courted V)y society was a matter of 
course. He felt it to be n jnirl of his duly to consort with the 
inner circle of cabinets and td mix in the great w orkl. 

HIS VOCUJE AT THE C:oUR I'. 

The Prince of Wales—now Edward VII.—met him 
frequently, and on one occasion “ the Prince had so 
many afterthoughts as I was going away that he 
actually shook hands wnth me four times.” He does 
not api.)ear to have met the Queen, or, indeed, any 
reigning sovereign, but the Queen was a constant 
reader. I.ord I’orrington writes to him on one 
occasion : “ I’he Queen feels that you have been 
very kind, and really, as no one dares to tell her the 
truth, it is fortunate you are able to do so and to he 
listened to also.”— (//a, j). 54.) 

“'J'he Prince,” said Lord 'Porrington, “if given 
occupation will be sure to go right, liiil I fear the 
Queen is not disposed to let him inierlere in public” 
—a foreboding only too accurately fulfilled. (Jn 
another occasion. Lady lily u^lls him that “ it pleased 
and soothed the Queen ” to find lierself in accord 
with Mr. Delane. 

“ SWEI.I.ING.” 

Delane dined out a hundred limes in the year, and 
as he sp«;nt y)art of every year at Dunrohin and other 
country Iiouses or abroad, he must verv seldom have. 
dined at home. Occasionally he raises a cry of dis- 
tre.ss. “‘Swelling’ is very laborious, and having 
now had five or six days of it, 1 shall he very glail of 
a day s rest. ... I must hav<‘ some intermission 

from eating and drinking and fine comiiany.”. 

( 7 /a. p. 43.) 

Lilt he is always “swelling,” and llie swells gave 
nim little re.st. Here is an entry Iroiu his diary :— 

Went hunting and canu.* back v(?ry tiicfl, l)iit only in lime to 
dress for dinner and relurn to ihe Mcnlniorc ball, wbidi lasted 
until six o’clock a.ni. - (///., ]). 24.) 

Vet with all his .social junketings he slaved for the 
paper :— 

Mo allowed no inundnno pleasures to prevent his going every 
night to his room at the 7>W.v offu t* at lialf past ter* or'^elevtun 
and staying there till four or cvi‘n five in the morning.—(//^, 

Although his whole life was bound up with the 
paper—he declined the Undcr-Secreiaryship for War 
wdien it was offered him by Lord Palmerston-—he 
never mentioned the paper outside the office, and in 
the houses he frequented the Times was never 
named. 

HIS PERSONAL HABITS. 

Of Delane Mr, Dasent says :— 

He did not smoke, drank very sparingly of wines^ and dressed 
carefully, though he never sacrificed lo the graces. Of robust 
appearance and somewhat florid complexion, he resembled, in 
middle life, a typical country squire. 

He rode to hounds, and he rode in London 



when other men would drive. In the autumn he shot 
as best he could at Highclere and Dunrobin. He was 
an indilferent shot, and even at Dunrobin, where the 
killing of a stag is spoken of as if it were the chief 
end of man, he could so far detach himself from the 
genius loci as to write :— 

The deer and the salmon are now both out of season, and iht^ 
sportsmen are miserable and languid because there are (»nly 
grouse and blackcock, and pheasants and partridges, t(» kill. 
Toor creatures, they are a mournful race.—(iV/., p. 129.) 

HIS PAROCHIALISM. 

A country gentleman, an Pmglish country gentleman, 
he remained to the last. It is odd, considering the 
great position of the 7 'hnes, that Delane seems never to 
havethoughtit his duty to make thepersonal acquaintance 
of men like Kismarck and Cavour, of Napoleon 111 ., or 
Alexander 11 ., or Victor Emmanuel. He never 
visited America, and the Colonies did not seem to 
have impressed his imagination. For a man with so 
alert an intelligence he was singularly insular and 
It seems to be a tradition of ]*rinting House 
Square that the editor who ought to make the tour of 
Europe every year and of the world every decade 
should confine himself to London and trust to his 
correspondents to kee|.) him posted as to things 
outside. Thttre are few exp^ressions of personal 
opinion on foreign personages in th(^ Delane letters. 
I'his may be as well, for it would hardly add to our 
regard for Delane if there Avere many such atro¬ 
cious sentiments as this which he uttered about 
Garibaldi : - 

. . . he is such a mad dog that he may still do mischief. I 
sincerely hope, tlierefore, that some friendly ball may Jay him 
low.—(//y., p. 211.) 

He is not, as a rule, so violent as this. But he 
forgot himself so far as to describe the Gladstone 
Government of 1870 as “a rnean-sj.)irited, white- 
livered s(rt,” because they had vetoed the emjdoy- 
ment of Captain Hozier as war correspondent for the 
Times with the French Army for fear of offending 
Prussia. 

INDISCRETIONS. 

There are not so many glimpses behind the scenes 
to be gained from these volumes as might have been 
exi)ected. Lord Courtney seems to have been a 
contributor w'ho gave much trouble by his violent 
views during the Franco-German w'ar, althougli his 
identity is discreetly veiled by the use of his initial. 

There are a few hints from Windsor. I«Tdy Kly 
tells him that the Queen has been much scandalised 
by the very low dresses in which ladies ajjpeared at 
her Drawing Rooms, and “ the Queen also disap¬ 
proves of the tax on matches, and has written a 
remonstrance on the subject to the Government. Her 
Majesty thinks in it only about the distress it will 
cause among the poorer classes; she has shown great 
feeling and kindness about it.*’ —(//e, p. 285.) 

The Queen, says the Duchess of Sutherland, always 


had the idea that some day she w'ould be shot. L 
Torrington sent Delanc all the gossip of Windsor. 

GOSSIP FROM WINDSOR. 

The Torrington letters are the most interesting 
the book. For instance, he wTites :— 

I went with BidrJulph and tlie Dean of Windsor’s wife, a’ 
pretty vvennan. ... to sec the baron of beef roasting, 36 
weight. Four men are constantly on for ten hours turning 
S|»it, wJien they hnjie it will be done to a litrn. 1 am sure 
men will. (//;., j>. 14.) • 

I went to see tiu^ roasting in the kitchen of turkeys, ge 
and beef -a mighty sight ; at least fifty turkeys before one 
'J'he Lord LieuLenanl of Ireland, by custom t>r law, sends « 
every year a large woodcaick pie. This one is composed of 
hiirulred birds, and T certainly inteiul to try whether Carli 
cook knows how to jirepare a worthy disli to set before a qu 

On Ireland 1 )elanc*s views were refreshingly libe 
He saw and said that Force was no remedy, and no < 
deplored more frankly than he the return of 
Conservatives to the barren and hopeless policy 
Coercion. 

PERSONALIA. 

Delanc was married, but his wife’s mind beca 
unhinged, and he lived as a bachelor in Serjei 
Inn. He was devoted to his mother, and felt 
death very keenly. “ The keystone of my wl: 
existence,” lui declares in a letter to his motl 
dated from Lilleshall, at the close of 1868, 
become every year more indispensable to my ha] 
ness.” (P. 196). He was a man of robust he 
but when in his latter years h(^ was brought to 
door of death he writes: “ Strange to say, 1 did 
find it uninviting, and the utter nothingness to wt 
the prospect reduced all other hopes, fears, 
interests was most edifying.”p. 323.) 

DKLANE’S LIFE WORK. 

I conclude this more or less fragmentary accouri 
a most interesting book by quoting Mr. Dasc 
glowing tribute to the life-work of his uncle ;— 

'J'hf 'J'imts ronlaiiis, or did contain, on an average, four 
ing ariicUs laily. Thus in tbirty-seven years Dtdane had 1 
ifsjionsilile for over forty iJiousand distinct pronounceaj 
iipnii every conceivable topic of public interest. Not the/i 
liincd loquacity of a ilisraeli and a Gladstone ever amount^ 
on<- quarter of tliiLs gigantic effort of a single brain. . . . ^ 
rtunarkalde compr<djensiveness and readiness of vision Dc 
united an innate and unswerving rectitude, and in this ocefiL] 
accumulated verities—the files of the Times —he has wriltet 
name indclilily in tlie history of liis country. Over and' 
again, having carefully studied the chart, lie buoyed the ch 
along which the ship of Stale steered into port. If charged 
inconsisitmcy Delane would merely point to the title of the pH 
and remind his critics that the Times was the organ of no 
and that every issue was complete ill itself. . . . “Mr. ihn 
you are evidently under some misapprehension as to the pn 
nature of my responsibility. 1 am responsilile for the Tinu 
to-day, but I have nothing to do with liie Times of yesterda; 
the Times of lo-morrow.”. . , It was liis pride to administei 
editorship justly, fearlessly, and generously, and while some 
say that he was proud, liarsh, and even a remorseless ta.skma 
our testimony must be that he w\as a true, sincere, and k 
liearted man, animated liy a lofty sense of duty, incapable 0- 
unjust or dishonourable act.—(//»., pp. 342-4.) 
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The most amusing book published last month, or 
‘ many a month, is entitled H.M.L (Macmillan. 

6d.), and is written by E. M. S. Kynnersley, 
merly his Majcsty^s Inspector for the North-Western 
vision. Mr. Kynnersley is a first-class gossip; he 
spent thirty years in collecting good stories, and 
has dished them ;ill up in this volume of 358 pages, 
ich unfortunately lacks an index. It is a vNonderful 
\niuni gatherum of good things—schooll)oy howlers, 
;erspersed with local anecdotes, carefully collected 
a shrewd observer with a retentive memory, in 
ales, Lancashire, and Norfolk. Besides its value as 
lip of the first class it gives a very vivid picture of 
55 difficulties in the way of setting an educational 
Item a-going, fer J\lr. Kynnersley was in at the 
ginning. His first ai)pointment dates back to before 
e passing of the Education Act. 

Whether or not the Scotch be, as Mr. Balfour once 
imed, the finest human beings that God ever made., 
:re is no dou'Dl that the Scotch run the British 
npire to-day. Mr. Asquith is not a Scotchman, but 
f sits for a Scotch constituency. How the Scotch 
;tne to achieve this extraordinary position is the 
ien secret of their history. The first author of their 
eatness was John Knox, but the schoolmasters who 
ade Scotland what she is were the Covenanters, the 
iritual sons and daughters of John Knox, who for 
ore than a century fashioned the Scotch character, 
his gives a peculiar interest to the two large volumes 
tblished last month, entitled y’he Corenau/ers (John 
lith and Son, Cdasgow. 32s.), by Mr. James King 
.ewison. It is a history of the (Church of Scotland 
am the Reformation to the Revolution. It is 
.tnirably illustrated by portraits of the more imi)or- 
t actors in that prolonged tragic drama. 'Jlie 
agedy, the romance, the ]jatho.s and glory of Scot- 
id are all revealed in Mr. i lewiscm’s work. 

liOORS UF TRAVEL. 

A book excellent in many respects, but alas! with- 
lit an index, is Mr. K. A. McKenzie’s The Tragedy of 
^orea (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 312 pp.). Mr. 

IcKenzie has rapidly forced his way to the first rank 
f British corresiwndents. His account of what he 
iw last year is a plain straightforward record of 
sonal experience. It is very disheartening, and 
iculated to cause grave misgivings to all those who 
iloaed Japan on to her career of conquest, believing 
at she would respect the independence of Korea 
use her influence pacifically for permeating the 
mit Kingdom with a superior civilisation. What 
! has done is to annex Korea in all but in name, 
to flood the country with disreputables. When 
Koreans turned in despair, she applied to the 
HJi^ss villagers the same methods of barbarism that 
/favour with Lord Kitchener in South Africa. 

IS well supplied with appendices containing 
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texts of treaties, is copiously illustrated, and should 
be read by all who wish to know exactly how Japan 
is civilising Korea. 

There are no books of travel so popular as thosei 
which describe the adventures of hunters. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that our greatest Nimrod, Mr. 
F. C. Selous, should have been induced to bring out 
yet another book entitled African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences (Macmillan. los. 356 pp.). Mr. Selous 
has lived among lions, girafle.s, elephants, zebras, and 
all the wild things of South Africa, and in this book 
he takes us along with him in his waggon, and enabled 
us to live with him in the midst of a strange world. 
One small gruesome incident may be mentioned. In 
J873, at Bulawayo, his friend saw some natives 
dragging an old woman, ^vitb thongs attached to her 
wrists, over the stony ground ; she was still alive, and 
wlien he remonstrated with them for their cruelty, 
they replied, “ Why, what use is she ? She^s an old 
^lave, and altogether i)asl work, and we are going to 
give her to the hyenas.” 'rhey accordingly dragged 
her down to a valley and tied her to a tree, and left 
her for the hyenas’ supj)er. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is constituting himself by his 
enterpri.se publisher in ordinary to the South American 
Continent. 'Fhe latest addition to his excellent lil)rary 
of South American IBooks is The Andes and the 
Amazon^ by C. Reginald Knock (21s. With map and 
pictures). It is chiefly devoted to Peru. 

In The Pluisant Land of France Mr. R. E. Prothero 
has written a charming book about a delightful sub¬ 
ject ''John Murray. 358 pp. los. 6 ( 1 .). Each of the 
do/. :n chai.)Lers is good, one better than the other. 
Those who do not live in J^'rance will find some of 
the aroma of /(/ hcllc Fnince most delicately preserv(:.*d 
in Mr. IVothero’s delightful pages. 

An interesting travel book is Mrs. RodoI]>h 
Staweirs Motor Tours in Wales and the Border 
Counties (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.). All border 
lands are more or less romantic, and Mrs. Stawcll has 
done good service' in calling attention to the many 
charms of the Welsh border and Shropshire. The 
book is copiously illu.slrated. 

HISTORIES. 

Sir Spencer Walpole did not live to see the last 
two volumes of Ihe History of Twenty-five Years 
(Longmans. 2 vols. 21s.) through the press, and 
there is a pathetic interest attaching to the closing 
pa.ssages of the last volume. The History is now 
complete in four volumes, covering the period from 
1865 to 1880. His account of the Bulgarian atrocity 
period, ] 876-1880, is excellent. But it is a mistake to 
say Disraeli had read MacGahan’s letter from Batak 
before he talked of “ cofiee-house babble.” That sin 
does not lie at his door. The speech was madQ 
before the letter arrived. 
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Whether Emil Reich is a demigod or a charlatan 
is a question which is much debated between his 
admirers and his critics. His General History of 
Western Nations (2 vols. 15s. Macmillan) inclines 
the reader’s judgment to the demigod hypothesis. 
He has essayed the task of omniscience, and seems 
to triumph over limitations of time and space. 'J’he 
bpok is the result*of twenty-seven years’ study of the 
sources of history and of the close oliservation and 
analysis on the spot of twenty diflerent types of con¬ 
temporary civilisation. Dr. Reich’s sweeping and 
often fantastic generalisations, his audacious assertions, 
and his supreme self-confidence make these volumes 
a constant provocation to thought. It is rather odd, 
but the book persistently reminds me of Madame 
Blavatsky’s ‘Msis Unveiled.” It has an admirable 
index. 

Early London (prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman), by the late Sir Walter Jlesant, was issued 
last month by A. and C. Black in a handsome quarto 
volume of 370 pages, copiously illustrated, at 30s. 
I’his completes the set of six volumes, bringing the 
story of London down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

In The Afoniioh (Sampson l.ow, 12s. 6d. 426 pp.) 
Mr. Jeremiah Curtin draws back the veil from the 
worst chamber of horrors in all history. It is a night¬ 
mare of inas.sacre. Here is the human savage on the 
rampage over two continents merciless as a fiend from 
hell. Mr. Roosevelt has written an introduction, in 
which he declares that no other writer of English was 
so well fitted to tell this history as Jeremiah Curtin. 
He is well named Jeremiah. 'I'his is a l^ook of 
Lamentations over the infamy of fallen humanity. 

MJSCKl,nANi:OUS. 

Mr. J. S. Nettlcfold, chairman of the Birmingham 
Corporation Housing Committee, has written, and tlie 
Garden City I’n^ss has published, an admirable l)Ook 
on Practical Housings full of maps, illustrations, 
diagrams, and all manner of plans. f or those 
who are really interested in the question of town 
planning and the housing of the working classes it is 
a really important handbook to one of the most 
important questions of the day. In ronnectiem with 
this may be noticed another Birmingham book, a n(‘\v 
popular edition cjf Mr. Jesse C.ollings’s book on Land 
Reform (Longmans. 2s. 6d. 443 pp.), which deals 

with occu|)ying ownership, peasant proj:)nctar)', and 
rural education. 

Mr. f'rederic Harrison has done well to republish 
in National and Social Problems (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
463 pp.) the various essays whicli he has contributed 
to periodical literature dealing with the national and 
social problems of the last thirty years. His book is 

appeal to national morality and a plea for social 
regeneration. It is an attempt to show Positivism in 
action. It is at once a study and a challenge. I 
should like to see as a companion volume a reprint 
pf a corresponding set of articles showing how the 
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Christian religion was applied to the self-same subjec^l 
by its leading professors. It is to be feared that iii 
the ca.se of the Boer War it would not be to th€ 
advantage of Christianity. The book is, uiifortd* 
nately, published without an index. 

The Nnu Order (Francis Griffiths. 12s. fid. 406 pp,j 
is a collection of essays dealing with various phases cfl 
the Unionist policy. It is edited by Lord MalnieSr 
bury, and is intended to be a kind of handbook for 
the unauthorised programme of the next Conservative 
administration. Very few of the writers are known t^ 
the public, although Sir John Rolleston winds u|: 
with a lamentation over the financial results of Fre^ 
Trade. ;■ 

Every Man His Own Financier^ by F. Mignofi 
(T. Werner Laurie, fi.s. 343 pp.), is a practical 
handbook to the whole sulqect of finance. It avoids 
discussing free 'Prado and Protection, but it deals 
with currency qiuistions, paper, bimetallism and th^ 
like. 

'J'he last volume of the International Scientific 
Series is a translation of Dr. Gustave I.c Ron’s Evolti; 
tion of Forces (Paul, Trench, Trubner. 5s. 388 pp.Jli 

It is an attenn)t to demonstrate that the disintegratidj^ 
or disassociatiori of the atom is the source of most M 
th(‘ forces of the universe. 

1 he Autobhgrafhy if a Snpcr-lVamp (Fifield. 6s,^ 
by Mr. W. H. Davies, is the story of an Americ^ 
tramp and ].)oet. He lost one of his feet when tryiiti| 
to ride as a trarn[) without a ticket. There fs muc^ 
distinctioj] about his style; it is .sirnplcj, Robinson 
("nisoe-like. Mr. Bernard Shaw introduces the book 
with a characteristic preface. 

James Annand, A/.P.,hy J. 1 .. McCallum (Oliphani^ 
254 p[).). Mr. Annand was the first member of tW 
pre.sent Parliament to die. He was much more than-^ 
inerts nitanher of i’arliamcnt; he was one of the md?) 
sturdy, irult'penclcnt and resolute of journalists. Boi^ 
in Aberdi‘en, he made his greatest mark in the Nor^ 
of Paigland, and in this book we have various pea^ 
pictures of him by a man who knew him well. It 3 
a kindly memorial of a noble and useful man. 

MK'rAl'SNCHlCS. 

Mr. Hereward Carrington is a young man who 
devoted himself to producing a book of 426 page^ 
which he calls 7 he Physical Phenomena (f Spirituei^ 
ism^ Fraudulent and Genuine (T. Werner I.*aiiri 4 
10s. 6d.). 'I'hree hundred and eighteen of the^ 
pages are devoted to describing the frauds which 
l)elieves have been practised in connection with spil^ 
phenomena, and the remaining hundred pages 
devoted not to genuine, but to certain phenomena 
which have the appearance of being genuine }$ 
character, and not the results of conscious or volui^: 
tary fraud.” Mr. Carrington’s method reminds mi 
somewhat of the familiar attacks upon the credibilitl 
of the Scriptures, in which the ingenious controvei^ 
sialist makes the very most of everything tending W 
di.scredit Holy Writ, and dismisses in a paragraph th^ 
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j^e which has been attested by the experience of 
Ibuman race. 

TWO FREE CHURCH THEOLOGIANS. 

r. Horton tells lis in IV/iaf I Believe what he 
aks is true concerning the leading doctrinfes of the 
listian faith. It is a sensible, frank, honest expo¬ 
of his creed. He fails, however, to realise the 
I of the significance of Myers’ “ Human Personality” 
the problems upon which he treats. (J. Clarke 
Co. 3S. 6d.). 

Ijilr. Campbell Morgan, who achieves thc^ modern 
cle of holding two thousand persons in attend- 
on a week-night at a Bible class in VVest- 
ster Chapel, has written a telescopic analysis of 
'Old and New 'restaments —llie Analysed Bible 
Jder and Stoughton. 3 vols. los. 6d.) The 
and is surveyed in painstaking fashion, but the 
3er will search in vain for the secret spell whieli 
|ws two thousand people weekly to the author’s 
sition of the Scripture. 

BRITISH CHRISTENDOM IN T908. 

lir. Percy Parker, editor of the “ Daily Mail Year 
>k” has now added to our indebtedness to him 
[;bis encyclopaedic labours by issuing a Year Book 
the Churches, In 300 pages there is packed 
ay more information about British Christendom 
could be delved out of a whole library. And 
|6nly costs sixpence. It ought to be read in the 
relies as a latter day up-to-date edition of the 
Stish Acts of the Apostles. 

SOME NEW NOVKI.S. 

iThe Traitors Wife, by W. H. AVilliamson (Fisher 
^win. 6s.), carries us to and fro between London 
St. Petersburg, and the story is told with a 
iple earnestness which in no way exaggerates 
|jher side of the Russian question, 

^olcnel Kate,, by K. L. Montgomery (Methuen. 6h.). 
[Strong and vivid picture of the 45,” with Simon 
%seT as one of the dominant characters. The idea 
:^he saint of the story being compelled against her 
111 to inquire of the crystal for him, under penalty 
being told unholy Decameron stories, is fantastic 
Lthat of the Imngry servants stealing the food from 
I guests. 

Voice from Oblivion,, Viy K. Man.sell-Pleydell 
ligby Long. 6s.), is fascinating as is Morocco 
plf,^ Mrs. Pleydell’s account of Raisuli and tlu^ 
ation is better than we could gather from any 
Itnber of new\spaper ])aragraphs, and the story itself 
iijjtoll of human interest. 

j^Madame Sarah Grand has published so little of 
it that 1 turned eagerly to Emotional Moments 
Ijjrst and Blackett. 6s 358 pp.), but I have to 
pess to a slight disappointment. The short stories or 

did not affoidme a stronger emotion than 
^^^riosityas to how much of the experiences 
Ttianscripts from the life of the author. The 
^ interest, but only here and there do they 
: i thrilL 


OUTLINE MAPS FOR TEACHING HISTORY. 

In the Memorandum on the Systematic Study of 
History, issued last year by the Scotch Education 
Department, there appeared this suggestive note:— 

'rile first requi.site is to establish some sense of the time reU- 
tion that subsists between the considerable number of facts wHli 
which the child has already become familiar in an unsystematic 
way. This at once raises whiit is possibly the most severe 
problem involved in the school study of history. No one who 
is in close touch with school work, or who has had to revise 
history papers, even papers written at a comparatively late stage 
of school life, can have failed to notice how imperfect is the 
time-sense of children, and how strong is the tendency, in the 
absence c f very careful teaching, to regard events that really 
occurred in different centuries as practically contemporaneous. 

There is not a teacher in the country who will not 
admit the force of this official pronouncement. Pro¬ 
fessor Freeman has said that geography and chrono¬ 
logy have been called the two eyes of history, and 
chronology is of use to make history clearer by 
1 jutting events in their due order and distance from 
each other ; and whilst we have alw'ays used the 
geographical map in teaching history, we have 
attempted the chronological part by means simply of 
tables of dates and so forth. Is it not self-evident, 
however, that a graphic and ordered time-chart will 
be of immense value ? 

It is just such charts as these that Messrs. George 
Pringle and H. R. Morris, who seem to have antici¬ 
pated the Scottish Education Mfemorandum quoted 
above, have published. Designed to assist in the 
teaching of history, they do for it what the atlas does 
for the teaching of geography. Each map is a time- 
chart of the leading events of a century in British and 
European history. It is ruled in ten vertical columns, 
each representing a decade. There are nine hori¬ 
zontal bands, each with a distinct colour, to represent 
the following groups or categories: Dynasty; 
Sovereign ; Ministers or Statesmen; Parliament ; 
Domestic Events in England, Scotland, Ireland; 
Colonial and Foreign affairs; Literature and Science. 
It is thus easy to see at a glance contemporaneous 
events in any or all of the.se categories. 

As in studying the features of a country the geo¬ 
graphical map is admittedly of the greatest assistance 
in imjjressing position by means of the eye, so with 
the history map the course of events during a certain 
jieriod can be traced easily, and, moreover, the con¬ 
nection of one event with another. 

'The student is thus enabled to picture the relative 
position of events in time just as we can and do pic- 
iiirc to ourselves the relative positions on the surface 
of the globe of such places as Constantinople, Paris, 
of Berlin. 

The series of ten maps cover the period 800 a.I). 
to 1 yoo. The first map covers two centuries, and is 
divided by vertical lines into twenty-year periods. 
All the rest are single centuries. The size of each plan* 
is 8i in. by 11J in. They are printed on stout paper, 
and are sold at 2d. each net (by post 3d.), or in an 
Atlas, containing ten maps, is. 6d. They are pub¬ 
lished at Stead’s Publishing House, 39, Whitefriari 
Street, London, E.C 
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LEADING BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION. 


The Analysed Bible. G. C. Morgan. 3 vols.(Hodder) xo/6 

The Three Creeds Bishop Gib.«m .(Longman) 5/0 


(Lungni.'in) <1/0 

H. M. I. K. M. Sneyd-Kynncrsley .(Macmillan) net 8/0 

A New Self‘-Help> E. A. Bryant. ....(Cassell) net 5/0 


Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism. H. Carrington .... 

(Laurie) net 10/6 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, Etc. 


My Father, w. Robertson Nicoll .(lioddrr) 2/0 

Sir Richard Granville. Rev. R Granville.(Lane) net 10/6 

George William Stow. K. B. Young.(Longman) 3/6 

John Law of Lauriston. A. W. Weston Glynn. 

(Saunder^i Kdinburgh) net 10/6 

Charles Bradlaugh. J. M- Robertson..(Unwin) net 2/6 

The New Order (Unionist Policy). Edited by Lord Malmesbury... 

iGiifliths) net 12/rt 

History of Ireland. Vol T. A. Ua Clerigh .(Unwin) net 10/6 

Welsh Leaders in the Victorian Era, Edited by Rev. J. V. 

Morgan .(Nisbet) t6/o 

St. George for Morrle England. Margaret H. Pulley. 

(Allen) net 5/0 

The Early English Colonies. Bishop Foley.(Stock) net 6/o 

Early London. Sir W. Hesant.(Black) net 30/0 

The Passer-by In London. W. S. Cainpb.!-!! .(Chapman) 6/0 

Hyde Park- I weodie .(Na.sb) net 15/0 

Highways and Byways In Hampshire. i». M. Read.. 

(Macmillan) 6/0 

On Cambrian and Cumbrian Hills. H. S. Salt ...(Fifield, net 3/6 

Motor Tours In Wales, etc. Mrs. R. .Stawell .^Hodder) net *,/o 

History of Western Nations. E. Rrich. ^'o^ 1 .^Macmillan) net i.r,/o 
The Pleasant Land of France. R. I'.. Proihero ...(Murray) net ic/6 
Germany in Early Middle Ages. W'. Stnbbi ...(Longm .n) ne.t fi/u 

Holland. E. IVnfield.vlloddcr) net io/6 

In Spain. J. Lomas .Black' net 6/n 

The Peninsular War. C. Oman. Vol. ill.,Frowde) net 14/0 

Nontreux. r GHbble.(Black' net 7/6 

Mediterranean Winter Resorts. K. K. Ball. 2 vols. . 

Hazell, Watson, and Viney) each s/'rt 

Oriental Campaigns. Col. E. Maude .Unwin) nn 7/6 

Indian Problems, s. M. Mitra ..Murray; net 7/6 

Viscount Lake In India. Col, II. pe.irse.(Bhu-kwood) net 15/0 

The Indian Countryside. P. c. Scoti u’Connor. 

vBrown, Langhum’ net 6/0 

The Mongols. Jeremiah ( iirtln .(Low) net 12/6 

The Chinese Empire, li. B. Morse.(Longman' m;i 7/6 

Port Arthur. M. E- K. Nozinc .^Murray) net 15/0 

Korea. F. A. McKenzie.(IJoddcr 6/0 

From Pekin to Sikkim. Count dc Lesdain .(Murray) net 12 o 

Morocco. F. Moore .Smith, Elder) net 5/0 

The Andes and the Amazon, c. R. Knock.(Unwm 21/0 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Land Reform. J. Collings.il.ongnian' net 3/6 

London Laws and Bye-Laws. C. w\ Tagg and L. o. ( demstcr 

(ledward Lloyd^ 7/6 

District Councils. H. T>. Cornisb ..(Stevens' 7/6 

Local Taxation In Scotland. S. H. 'J urnei.Blackwo(»d net 5/0 

Modern Marriage. M. c. Bra by..V',-* -C/’ 

Autobiography of a Supertniinp. w.H. Havies . (lihcid 6/0 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY. 

Health at Its Best. R- Bell ......lUnwin) net 5/0 

Aflr*lcan Nature Notes. F. c. Selous . ^Macimllan) not 10/n 

Count J. Potockl and Pilawin, R. Lydckkei .(.Rowland Ward) 6/0 

British Birds. E. Thomas . .iHoddei) 6/0 

Last Hours with Nature. Eliza Brightwen . Uiiwm) IK'I 2/6 

Familiar Swiss Flowers. 1 ' E. Hulme.iCabscli; net 7/6 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Who’s Who In America, 1 B 08 .. 

The Green-Room Book, 1908 . j Parkes.(Scaky claik) 


MUSIC. 

Life of Richard Wagner. W^ Asinon Ellis., Vol. VI. ... 

(Paul) net 10/0 

Mozart. V. wilder. 2 vols. .. .......(Reeves) 10/0 

Manuel Garcia. M. Sterling Mackinlay .(Blackwood’ net 15/0 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 

Songs of the Uplands. Alice Law....(Unwin) net 3/6 

'Songs of Joy. a. M. Buckton .MeiKuen) net 1/0 

A PUgrim’S Staff (Poems). Elizabeth Gibsoti..(Samurai Pvens) net 5/0 
Preludes and Romances (Poems). F. W. Bourdillon..(Allen) net 3/6 
The Duke of Gandla (Drama). A. C. Swunbumc.iChatto) 5/0 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

John Thaddeus Delane. A. I. D:i.sent. 2 vuE.(Murray) n:t 

Memories of Men and Books. Rev. a. J. Clmrcb 

(Smith, Elder) net 

Essays. Vemon l<ei‘ ..li.ane) net 

Literary and Historical Essays. 11 . G. Giaham ...(Black) net 

Irish and English- R Lynd.((iriffiths) net 

Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau Mn England. J. 

Cliiirioii C<illins .(N;isb) net 

French Novelists of To-day. Winifred Stephens .tDtne) net 

Anglo-Indian Literature. E. F. Oaten.(Paul) net 

NOVELS. 

Ayscough, J. Marotz..-..(Constable) 

Claik, s. R. G. Adam Argham.;J. Long) 

Cleeve. Lucas. The Cardinal and Lady Susan .(Greening^) 

Deeping, Warwick. Bertrand of Brittany .(Harped) 

Dc La Pasture, Mrs. Henry. ThO Grey Knight .(Siiiilii Elder) 

Diehl, A. M. Her Ladyship of the Season .(Long) 

vr.r, Maud. The Great Amulet.(Pdackw-ood) 

iiiovan, Dick. In the Face of Night.(Long) 

Ejcott, W. J. The Rod Neighbour ..(Blnckwood) 

'indlatcr, Mary and June. CrOSSrlggS .(Smith, Elder) 

irahain, Mr.s. Hcjiiry.■ The Disinherited of the Earth.(Rivers) 

irarid. Surah. Emotional Moments ..Hurst) 

Giiffiths, Major Arthur. Thrice Captive ..White) 

Hale.s, A. (’.. Marozla .(Unwin) 

Howells, W. 1^. Fennel and Rue.(Harper) 

Lc Queiix, w. The Lady in the Car.(Nash) 

MuiitgoiiKTy, K. L. Colonel Kate.(Methuen) 

Ncirmanby, 11 . Destinies .(Sisley) 

Onions, o. Pedlar’s Pack .(Nash) 

(.tppenheim, K. P. The Mlssloncr.(Ward, Lock) 

Pleydeil. K. M. A Voice from Oblivion.(Digby, Lung) 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. By TheiP FruitS .(Ca-sscU) 

Pugh, Edwin. The Enchantress ..(Mime) 

Sorenson, E. S. The Squatter’S Ward.(Hmst) 

Stacpoolc, H. de Verc. The Cottage on the Fells.(Luurie) 

Sw'an, Annie S. Anne Hyde.(Hodder) 

Towmley, H. The l^lendid Coward .(Or. ening) 

Williamson, W. IJ. The Traitor’s Wife.(Unwin) 
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AAAU AkP A W A AA1 AAXA UAW A. • 

A Note to Helpers. I 

In last month’s number I suggested the possibilitjl 
of holding a conference of such Helpers as might 
in or near London in the month of May. 1 receiveil^ 
several communications from Helpers stating theitJ 
desire to be present at such a conference ; but 1 lin<|i 
it difficult, ill view of other engagements, to fix anj^i 
date for the meeting in May. In the meantime, il’ 
,Tny Helpers or Associates are in town during thiS? 
month 1 shall be very glad to see them if they will^ 
call at Mowbray House, any morning between 
and one o’clock, and I must postpone the more forms^^ 
conference until next month. 

.1 have received a great number of applications 
books under the book distributing scheme for^ 
shadowed last month. I have not sent out aitj? 
parcels to apy)licants yet, for we have received man^^ 
more applications than we have books to supply, aii^; 
many of those who a[)phed for the books, although; 
readers, were not Helpers or Associates. So it ii 
necessary to use considerable discrimination. Somi# 
of the applicants seem to be under the impression that 
the books which we propose to distribute contain the 
pick of all the new books that have been published, 
'rhis is not the case. I have distinctly stated that 
they are but the weedings of my library. 



































































LANGUAGES AND 

T he Revtu Universitaire for April contains a most 
interesting article upon “ The Rights and 
Duties of Parents.” M. Crouzet says, in effect, 
Hitherto the co-operation of the School and the 
Ifamily has, in France, been insufficient or non- 
il^xistent, with great mental and moral loss and waste 
ipf energy as a resiSlt. The teacher of forty children 
^nnot be a father (or mother) to each one of them ; 
ibis aim is the best possible education under the 
})est possible material conditions, but this .ai?n cannot 
it>e carried out unless the parents will helj) them with 
feat energy and force which their love for their 
children should give. But M. Crouzet also points out 
j#hat parents should not do. Do not be neglectful, 
also be wise, “ Heaven preserve us,'* he cries, 
?*from those mothers w^ho directly the children come 
iiome from school rush to snatch their note-books, ami 
tiustle about, groan and scold over every place lost ; 
jand from such fathers as the man who for ten years 
hppt account of all the marks and the places in class 
lif the best six of his son's class-mates. We do not want 
l^oys of fourteen like the one who when asked, ‘ Do 
you prefer the town to the country and why ? ’ 
Answered, ‘ I prefer the town liecause there are more 
libraries and means of information.’ ” 

The School World for April has a long article by 
:!iilr. Milner-Barry on the position of Chirman in 
English schools. He strongly urges that such schools 
are in receipt of a Board of Education grant should 
teach German in.stead of ] .atin when only two foreign 
■languages are taken. He ])oints out that the import- 
IJnce of the study of German in Great Britain is no 
^!^nger what it was in previous centuries. In the six- 
I'leenth century Latin reigned supreme, then came 
^|French, but at the present time German is more :uid 
:;^ore necessary, and w^e are giving the rising genc^nj- 
^|k>n less of it. With regard to this point it is rather 
Jijptable that report says that when the (ierman 
i^Smperor arranged his lamous exchange of teachers 
f'lWith America he w^as compelled to do so because hk) 
»/;had vainly tried to arrange a similar exchange of 

• German and English teachers. 

[ 

THE EXCHANGE OK HOMES. 

We have long felt that for this a thorough organi- 
fsation was necessary, and from henceforth we hoi)e it 
■.will be pos-sible. The Morning Leader will publish 
"•regularly a .short report in its pages, the first of which 
ijappearecl on April 15th. The Modern Language 
i'sAssociation will undertake the arrangements and will 
. appoint a small committee, of which Miss Batchelor, 
'fp. member of the M.L.A., will be the secretary. As 
Hfflur readers know, the scheme is already thoroughly 
Ijsiirganised in France, and between that country and 
||ji^Ell^ny the exchange of homes has been verj' large 
We need in England to arouse public 
mibo to the advantages of the scheme. 


LETTER-WRITING. 

ESPERANTO. 

Proofs of the way in which the lauguagti is 
taking hold multiply on every hand. A well- 
known Russian magazine, the Vjesinik Znamay 
with a circulation of one hundred thousand, sends 
out an Esperanto version free to .subscribers. It 
would be well if Espero received English support— 
not only because the editor would be able thus 
to continue his onerous work, so good for the 
cause, but we ourselves should gain—we know so 
little really of the attitude of ordinary inland 
Russians to their country and government. Politics 
ar(; prohibited in Esperanto national journals, wdiich 
are founded to proi).'.igate the language ; but 
Esptro treats of everything—politics, literature, science, 
etc., and its stories point out more than anything 
else why religion and nrogress are in Russia so often 
in opposition. 

Professional in.stead of merely amateur plays will be 
arranged at the Dresden (Congress ; amateur theatricals, 
say the Germans, would not appeal to our j)eople. 
The play selected is “ Iphigi:nia in Aulis,” and 
Dr. Zamenhof hims(;lf is j)reparing the Esperanto 
translation. Herr Reicher, of the Lessing Theatre in 
Berlin, and his company, will represent it, and 
though the price of the seats is one pound each, 
already 150 liave l>een sold, and this more than three 
months beforehand. What will hapfien as the time 
gets nearer I do not know. .Kor travelling arrange¬ 
ments, lodgings, see the British Esperantist (3d. 
monthly). 

A vfrry amusing ntsult has occurred following on 
th^‘ puldication in the Raiic des Deux Mondes of a 
tevrific attack on lisjieranto by M. Novikow. A 
translation with comnicius has apjX'ared in Schoof in 
thci course of which Englishmen are called upon to 
rally against Esperanto^ which will jirevent English 
being the international language of tlie future ; but a 
partial translation vvith comments was published in 
\i\o^ Journal of Edtication also ; in this latter, however, 
we are called ii[)on to tight against Esperanto because 
it w’ill prevent lx ing the international language. 

It only n(;eds a comment from Germany saying that 
German is now the most needed language to make 
the joke complete. 

This month’s La Revno contains another charming 
translation from Andersen by Dr. Zamenhof, and some 
of his very interesting replies to language queries; 
also M. Bourlet’s delightful “ Al la kvara,” an appre¬ 
ciation of the Italian dramatist de Amicis, and 
Boucon’s ‘‘ Mia lasta klaso ” amongst other items. 

Great preparations are being made in I^dinburgh 
for the general meeting of the British Esperanto Asso¬ 
ciation at Whitsuntide. The meetings will be held in 
the Scottish National Exhibition itself, and it is hoped 
that many will avail themselves of the Whitsun holiday 
to attend. Cheap fares are being arranged for. 
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The Progress of the World. 


ToMrards Peace. 


LONDON, June ist, 1908. 

Last month has been notable for 
its contributions towards the cause 
of international peace. The visit 
of the French President to 
London, the visit of the German Burgomasters, and 
still more of the German pastors and priests ; the 
announcement of the approaching visit of the King to 
Russia—all point in the right direction. The frater¬ 
nisation of the peoples 
goes on apace. London 
as the scat of the Anglo- 
French International Ex¬ 
hibition and of the Olym¬ 
pic Games is this year 
the natural focus of the 
international movement. 

The Pan-Anglican Con¬ 
ference and the Mission¬ 
ary Conference, and later 
in the year the Confer¬ 
ence which will collect 
Roman Cardinals and 
Archbishops at Westmin¬ 
ster, are other evidences 
of the tendency towards 
unity. Chaos is giving 
place to Cosmos. Slowly 
the crystals are precipi¬ 
tating themselves round 

a common centre, and . before long the thousand 
million human units will wake up astonished to 
discover that they are all cells in the body politic 
of the World-State. Man marches after all, and 
to-morrow’s camp fires will be kindled well in advance 
of the place where we camped last night. 

The most welcome proof of the 
progress towards the World-State 
By Hospitality, aiforded for many a 

long day has been Mr. Lloyd- 
Geoi^e’s announcement last month that the Govern¬ 
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Peace Manoeuvres. 


ment has definitely decided upon undertaking ^ 

duty of promoting peace by hospitality as part of tb|| 

functions of the State. As our readers know, 

has for years been the first article in the Peace poliif 

propounded in these pages. Under the quaint 

arresting formula of decimal point one per cent. 

secured the signatures of no fewer than two 1 

newly-elected members of the Liberal and Lat 

parties to a declaration in favour of devoting ob 

pound for purposes 

peace and hospitality 

every thousand poibl 

spent in powder 

shot. C.-B. pledged 

self to carry out the 

ciple. Prince von Bflli 

expressly authorised 

to assure C.-B. 

whatever the Br 

Government did in 

direction the Ger 
% 

Government would 
low suit. When the 
posal was set forth 
some elaboration in 
May number of 
Review in 1906 
Asquith wrote expres 
his entire concur 
with every word of 

article. But it was reserved for Mr. Lloyd-Geoige*'; 
signalise his advent to the office of Chancellor of 
Exchequer by taking action in the matter. His o< 
experience at the Board of 'I'rade had painfuQ| 
convinced him of the impossibility of adequat^ 
responding to the magnificent hospitality of oth^B 
Governments on the meagre resources of privaji 
purses. He tells us:— j 

He had alwiiys been in fiivour of putting internatiow 
hos[>itality on a more organised basis, and he fully agre^ with 
all that had been said atx>ut-its importance in improving our 
international relations. He thought that a great country like 




pSis could do something in the way of the official promotion 
international goodwill. He consulted the Trime Minister 
the Foreign Secretary, and they botli agreed with him 
a certain sum should be set apart si^ecifically for 
purpose. They had not yet arranged the organisation 
was to dispense that fund. The" dispensing of it 
require discretion, judgment, and discrimination. He 
;^^OUght the Government ought to be responsible for the 
rjflicection, extent, and methods of dispensing ilie money granted. 
|S^hey had docirlod on the principle, and a sum would he allo- 



President Falliferes Visits the Exhibition. 

King Edward is here conduciing the President over the Courts. 

j^ted. At first it might have to be in the nature of n token 
as it was impossible to calculate a year irj advance how 
|;i|WCh should be set apart. Indeed, the amount might have to 
P^Tjr from year to year. TJie hospitality ought, however, to be 
Sr«»thy of a great couiUr\, which had liikcn a lead in many great 
Movements, such as the peace movement. 

ffifie p^i^cise amount to be voted is left purposely 
“^determinate. Decimal point one per cent, of the 


War vote works out at about ;^5o,ooo a year, and this 
was the sum the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
first proposed to appropriate. It was decided 
to begin with ;£*2o,ooo, leaving room, however, for 
future increase when necessary., 

The precise amount allocated for 
Mr. Harcourt*s purposes of international hospi- 
New Post, tality is a matter of no importance. 

What signifies is that the State 
has recognised at last that Prince Biilow was right 
when he said that the best way to work for peace was 
to i)ron.ote the international interchange of friendly 
visits, :ind that the exercise of national hospitality is 
too important a factor to be left any longer solely to 
the haphazard of voluntary effort. Mr. l^ewds Har- 
courl, it is understood, will be told off to act as 
Director of National Hospitality, under the nominal 
dirtxlion of the Secretary of State for Foreign ASiiirs. 
He will probably have a small unofficial committee 
to assist him, for no mistake could be greater 
than to imagine that the (lovernnu;iU\s action is 
iiitcr.ded in any way to supersede private hospitality, 
'rhe first thing Mr. Harcourt’s new sul>-department 
will have to do is to ascertain as closely as possible 
Avliat are the available resources of private or local 
hospitality, and to secure their co-operation. The 
J.ord Mayor, of course, wdll be his most influential 
adviser, and wdth him will come the public-spirited 
representatives of the City Companies and other 
associations which delight to give dinners. The 
custodians of the treasure - houses of art and 
science, whether national or private, the ancient 
Universities, the owmers of our great newspapers, the 
guardians of famous i)ilgrim shrines, religious and 
historic, the great railways and shipping com- 
I)anies, the representatives of tyj>ical indus¬ 
tries, the great organised philanthropies—every¬ 
body, in short, wffio has control of everything that 
constitutes the greatness or the glory of Britain 
ought to be in touch wath Mr. Harcourt in order that 
our best may be placed at the dis|)osition of those 
whom the nation desireth to honour. The fund at 
Mr. Harcourt's disposition will be but as the water 
poured down the pump to get it going. Now that we 
have got a major-domo ready to act for John Bull 
and to make his guests at home in Great Britain, we 
see great developments ahead. 

Sir Edw'ard Cornw^all, who has 
The had experience of the joys and 

Interaational Hostel, difficulties of internatioral hospi¬ 
tality, asked Mr. Asquith last 
month if the Government would not establish a 





VIVE L’ENTENTE CORDIALE. 
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Some photographic impressions of M. Falliires, President of the French Republic, who was the guest 
of the King when he visited the Franco-British Exhibition last month. 













National Information Office in London for the con- 
l^ience of the stranger within our gates. Mr. 
IrSquith was sympathetic in his response, but asked 
time for consideration. If once the ideal of John 
U as International Host is firmly grasped, the 
ablishment of an International Hostel in London 
‘ the benefit of all the more distinguished foreign 
s, and of information bureaux for all foreigners, 
bout distinction, will be seen to be indispensable, 
cannot democratise our national hospitality unless 
if'have someone who is told off to act as the National 
pad’ Porter to answer all enquiries and enable visitors 
^iknow where to go, what to see, and to act as general 
esentative of the establishment. If private muni- 
provided a Hostel the nation might well 
bdertake to keep it going. 

The churlishness with which we 
often treat the foreigner, the 
ItotBelna Churlish, severity with which we mulct him 
in tips and fees, the restrictions 
upon his right of admission, is one of the 
Stacies to the general entente cordiale which ought 
> disappear. It is hardly credible, but the directors 
the Franco-British Exhibition protested their 
bility to give free admission to the show to the 


athletes who are competing in the Olympic Gam% 
The Westminster Gazette prints an earnest and timely 
appeal to Londoners to make a special effort this 
year to render their city ])leasant and homelike to the 
foreigner. Our contemporary says :— 

Let the custodians of museums and public buildings do every¬ 
thing in their power to make the foreign visitor welcome ; let 
the great churches be open ; let guides and interpreters be 
provided, and let the utmost possible be done to show everything 
at its best. And do not let us forget that l^ondon is likely to 
be fullest this year in what is ordinarily its holiday season, when 
many things go on half-time and the cleaner and decorator have 
their way. We do not want to curtail anyone’s holidays, hut a 
great opportunity will be lost if, during the coming August and 
September, the cathedrals are to be without choirs, the popular 
preacliers all away, the public galleries half-closed. The 
authorities in these cases may be expected not merely to stand 
and wait, but to take the initiative, to provide special 
facilities for parties of visitors, and to consider themselves 
charged to make the most and best of that of which they are 
trustees. 

The visit of the fFrench President 

to the Franco-British Exhibition 
Franeo-Brltlsh , , • y 

Entente. made the occasion for a 

demonstration in favour of the 
Anglo-French entente. As usual, over-zealous persons 
belonging to the category of those who rush in where 
angels fear to tread could not resist the temptation of 
clamouring for an alliance. The simple fact is that 
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'^e mtenie is already far too much like an alliance for 
the safety and composure of France. If it were only 
an entente, the Germans would never contemplate the 
possibility of taking it out of France if by any 
ill chance they quarrelled with us. It is one of the 
most extraordinary paradoxes of the situation that 
Germany in case, of a breach with England would 
desire to force France into an alliance with this 
country in order to afford herself a chance of getting 
at someone whom she couk^ hit, and whom she could 
compel to pay the bill of England’s war. So far from 
pressing for the stiffening of the entente into a firm 
fighting alliance, the interest of the French lies in 
exactly the o,pposite direction. 'I'here is no alliance, 
and they ought to. make it perfectly clear that there 
is no understanding that would justify Germany in 
attacking them in case war broke out between Eng> 
land and Germany. What is wanted is not a fighting 
alliance, but a European peace insurance league, in 
which all the Powers bind themselves to boycott—so 
far as they can—any Power which makes war without 
first resorting to one or other of the peacemaking 
expedients recommended by the Hague Conference. 

It was a useful counteractive to 

The the Chauvinist talk of a Franco- 

Anslo-Gepman t-. ■ 

Entente. English fighting alliance that in 

the very month President Fallifcres 
was in London we were entertaining representatives 
of the German Municipalities and of the German 
Churches. We cannot be too scrupulous in making it 



We^tnfimter Gazettes'] 

Franco-British. 

Monsieur Jean Taureau d'Ai)|;letcrre and Mr. James Goodman of France. 
Come along. 

Allons-y>douc. 
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Madame Falli^res. 




known to all the world, and especially to our Fret) 
and Russian friends, that we have no desire to qua 
with the Germans; that, on the contrary, we are 
many questions much more sympathetic with 
Germans than we are with any other Euro| 
nation. We are, for instance, much more ct0tl^ 
related to the religious life of Germany thasl 
that of any other land. German Refbrmerji^l 
the sixteenth century, German philosophers ut* 
eighteenth, and German scholars in the nineteal 
profoundly influenced the thought and religious llEi|^ 
Great Britain. Hence the appropriateness of the • 
of the German pastors, priests, and professors whicb l 
for the first time in our history united Protestants i 
Catholics in a common act of international and iil^ 
confessional comity. The genuine enthusiasm ' 
joyous cordiality which these visits have evoked'; 
very delightful to behold. Mr. J. Allan Baker 
Baron de Neuville have great cause for gratitude ' 
their initiative should have yielded such excel! 
results. Whatever may be the ulterior designs of 
militant pan-Germans, there is no manner of do 
that the great mass of the German people and 
German Government are sincerely anxious to impr 
and consolidate friendly relations between the 
nations. 

Before the German pastors 
Dr. Lunn had organised a 
successful visit from the Buiig^ 

masters of South Germany, whq^ 
headed by the Burgomasters of Frankfort and Munich; 


Honour to Whom 
Honour Is Due. 






Gif 



Spent a busy week in England, were received by the 
King, entertained at Windsor, and departed after 
iiaving had a very good time. It should not be 
forgotten that it was Dr, Lunii’s municipal visits to 
Germany some years ago which inaugurated the whole 
of these international picnics, which have had such 
excellent results in improving the relations between 
the two nations. .And while we are giving honour 
to whom honour is due, a special tribute of 
iptaise should be offered to the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company. This company, one of the 
ij^reatest in the world, has shown itself also one of the 
most public-spirited. Its director, Herr von Hil- 
mdlt, was the first man to realise the importance of 
the proposal for the interchange of the visits betvrcen 
:^itors. Since that time the North German Lloyd 
;Gompany liave been practically at the disposi¬ 
tion, without fee or reward, of the various 
parties, editorial and pastoral, that have inter- 
'Changed visits. They began by bringing over 
forty German editors, then they sent a special 
ihip to take sixty English editors from Southampton 
|tO Bremen, and then crowned the edifice by placing 
135 berths in the most magnificent vessel in their 
^rvice at the free disposition of the Committee. 
iRoused by this into a generous emulation, the Ham- 
hurg-American Line has undertaken to take back 
mbout one hundred of the pastors from Plymouth on 
ifee same terms. Such illustrations of a statesmanlike 
Spirit on the part of steamship companies enables us 
io understand one of the secrets of the growth of the 
Herman mercantile marine. 

The 135 German priests, pastors 
An Allegory and professors of the English 

) ■ the wiiser. pilgrimage were taking their first 

:• meal upon the Kronprinzessin 

^ecilie when that magnificent vessel grounded on 
sand just off the mouth of the Weser. It was in 
that her engines strained their utmost strength to 
fdree her off’ the shoal. In vain the great screws 
.^urned up the sand and water into foam. 'Phe most 
splendid floating palace in all the German mercantile 
piarine lay helpless and inert—until the tide rose. 
^iAgain and again the engines were set going, some- 
forward and sometimes backward. The ship 
^^ould not budge ! Four hours we lay there watching a 
Is&litary man fishing at the base of the Red Sand Light- 
pouse, enjoying the sunshine and the vast expanse of 
^ter. Not all the King’s horses and all the King’s 
coi|ld move the ship. There was the best will 
world on the part of everybody aboard. Never 
there more powerful engines more intelligently 


directed. Nothing availed, until silently, and almdst 
unnoticed, the tide rose beneath her keel. Then, 
almost without an effort, she resumed her journey. 
Just in such wise the cause of Anglo-German friend¬ 
ship, which ran aground during the South African 
War, seems now once more to have the floodtide 
under its keel. May it reach its destined haven as 
safely as did the Kronprinzessin Cecilie ;— 

I'here is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken al the flood, loads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On June 9th the King and the 

Royal Visit Queen of England will visit the 

Tsar and the Empress of Russia 
Russia. „ 1 I-I-.1 

at Reval. T he announcement was 

somewhat unexpected, and one "should not pump 
spring water unawares upon a gracious public full of 
nerves.” 'Fhat the King should visit the Tsar was 
right and proper. The Tsar has visited England, and 
the King has never yet visited Russia. But coming as 
it does immediately after the visitor the French Presi¬ 
dent to London, the Reval trip set all the alarmists of 





Pasguinc,"] IJuriii. 

Tlie Meeting of Edward and Nicholas. 


Nicholas : My new Chambar makes me feel so very ill.” 

Edward : Do as 1 do; have two Chambers. The more they talk tlu 
less trouble they give.*' 
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the Continent agog. It was reported that the King 
was off on another of those German isolating missions 
of his, that he had a secret treaty in his pocket 
whereby Turkey was to be given to Russia in ex¬ 
change for Russian aid in a war with Germany, and 
so on and so on. It is to Englishmen quite 
incredil)le the nonsense that is swallowed in Germany 
about our King. 'It seemed to me the other day 
when I made a rapid visit to the Fatherland that the 
brothers Grimm had come to life again and were 
entrusted with the editing of the Chauvinist papers. 
Only the genius that made the gnomes, the elves, and 
the hobgoblins of the Ilartz Mountains a joy for ever 
to all the children of the world is competent to create 
out of such simple, unpromising material as the real 
Edward VII. the diplomatic Raw Head and Bloody 
Bones with which these editors scare their readers in 


Berlin. 

d'oiuvre. 


This last effort of theirs was really a chtf 


Plain Truth 
about 
the King. 


Edward VII. is a good honest man, 
a genial good-natured gentleman, 
a patriotic Englishman, and a sin¬ 
cere lover of peace. He is a consti¬ 
tutional sovereign who is not his own Foreign Minister. 
He is very ha])py when he can use his admirable tact 
and kindly disposition as the butterboat of the inter¬ 
national machine, and he is as incapable of intriguing 
and conspiring against the security of Germany or the 
peace of Euroj^ as he is of throwing bombs under the 
Kaiser’s carriage or of poisoning the Pope. The 
miraculous ability wdth which he is dowered by so 
many German critics does not exist. His reputation 
as a modern Richelieu-Machiavelli has been entirely 
“ made in Germany.” 'Phe conception of our King 
as the Ijeiis cx machina of European diplomacy 
whose supreme genius for statecraft has made him 
the idol of his people, is the greatest creative 
work of the imaginative genius of the German 
race since (Jocthe produced Mephistophelcs. One 
supreme quality which the King does possess is 
responsible for all these fairy tales of the German 
Press. He does know how to hold his tongue. That 
the Reval visit has no diplomatic significance is evi¬ 
dent from the fact that no Minister accompanies the 
King. Sir Charles Hardinge is a personal friend, but 
in rank only a tchinovnik who, although influential in 
his office, is not exactly a Minister of State. 

Our Radicals, or some of them, 
The Radicals are mighty unreasonable about 
Russia. Russia. The pre.sent Tsar has 
done more to realise the desires 
of Radical reformers than any Tsar since Peter 


the Great. By creating the Duma he has begttl»|i; 
the transformation of Russia into a modern constitU^tJ 
tional State. By summoning the Hague Conference;'^ 
he began the era of modern internationalism. No ' 
monarch of our time has been put to so severe a test,| 
and although he has been dilatory where promptitude :; 
alone could have saved the situation, he has never^ 
theless deserved a high place amojcig the benefactorS;\i 
of mankind. Yet because Russia was not trans- 

;} 

formed in a dci'adc into a model State, because.c 
repressive coercion has followed revolutionary?, 
excess, and because liberty, as in Batterseaj,;' 
does not reign in Moscow and Odessa, protests ar©;; 
raised against the King’s visit to the Tsar. Really: 
some people are getting so mighty particular nowadaysi'l 
they will have to go and live in a lodge in some vast 5 
wilderness all by themselves alone. But that these- 
people should be Englishmen appeals to the sense 
humour. I’hey will be for boycotting Lord Morley>; 
next. It is interesting to see that the old RussiaUg 
Tories are quite as foolish in their stupid fashion!.; 
'Phe Rtisskoczmimya^ the chief organ of the Union of? 
Russian People, says : - - 

The Iraditiuiuil enemy of the Russian people is sending iti*: 
nioruirch to Ivussia in order to secure a rearguard ior Indi.,; 
where the warlike tribes, headed by Afghanistan, are st.uggliri^j 
for liberty againsl tl oppression and exploitation of England., :].': 

Seriously speaking, these pharisaic airs are out 
place. I'he Russian Government has had tremendous 
difficulties to cope with, and it is muddling through iM 
its own way. But it is very doubtful if any one 6^ 
our Radicals nad been in the place of the Tsar 
would have done any better. 4 

"J'he analogy between the TsaJ^ 

Blundering criminals Viscount Morlcy of Blacl^ 
in India. burn, always close enough, ii| 
becoming closer still now that the 
mild Hindoo has taken to emulating the bomb^: 
throwing Russians. It is unfortunate, this outbrealc* 
of assassinating fury, but it wdll be as impotent ijjt 
India as it has been in Russia. Bombs are libfe 
measles, they annoy; they are not fatal like small-poxi 
They kill individuals here and there, but the body 
politic experiences nothing more than a series ojE 
pin-pricks from the most successful assassinations. 
They are justifiable only as a desperate and sen¬ 
sational method of advertising discontent. In 
India there are so many less objectionable and not 
less effective methods of reclame that it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the attempt to acclimatise in 
Asia the most ruthless and useless crime of the West 
will speedily be abandoned. If the Indians really 
desire to convince their rulers that they are in earnest, 



‘i^ them stick to the boycott. One effective boycott 
^carried out peacefully but resolutely is far more 
^^^barrassing than a dozen assassinations. Witness 
s^e effects of the Chinese boycott of American goods 
^ year ago, and the excitement that has been caused 
'by the Chinese boycott of Japanese goods at Canton, 
dynamite is the refuge of despair. To employ a 
bomb is to adnvt that you are at the end of your 
resources. Whereas, if the truth be told", the discon- 
•bsnted in India have still a whole pack of good cards 
their sleeve. 

Asia is not exactly seething from 
The East end to end like a devil’s cauldron. 
Unrest. it is beginning to simmer. 

From Japan to Morocco—for the 
jiJong arm of Asia stretches beyond the pillars of 
JjElercules—^all is in commotion. In Korea the 
Ifapanese report 53 engagements in a month with 
^Korean rebels, in which 549 Koreans were killed, 
%e object being, as Marquis Ito blandly explains, to 
ibstablish the independence of the Korean Kingdom, 
'in Morocco, the rival Sultans are in a state of lively 
^effervescent activity in the interior, while the French 
•jl^ht on aimlessly on both frontiers. Persia is afflicted 
jiwith Russian and Turkish troubles on her frontier, 
while in her capital ferments revolutionary anarchy, blos- 
^ming ever and anon into assassination. Afghanistan, 
officially at peace and in good relations with India, is 
lupofficially and sporadically at war on the frontier. 
[The Indian Government is at war with the Moh- 
:jmands in the North-West, and is face to face with 
:;tollen and occasionally violent discontent in Bengal. 
;£hina, in the throes of regeneration, is boycotting 
^^apanese steamers and goods at Canton, and prepar- 
|bg for eventualities. In the Ottoman Empire there 
Is for the moment only the chronic Armenian and 
ijMacedonian trouble. But the construction of the 
jitailway to the Red Sea makes us more susceptible to 
;jlrariations of the political barometer at Stamboul. In 
'.view of these symptoms of brooding storm happy is 
‘^e nation which has no possessions in Asia. Vacuus 
idmtat coram latrone viator. 

The net effect of the by-elections 
is that Ministers have got through 
an unnecessary ordeal much better 
than they expected. The whole 
iBubject is discussed in our Interview section. It is 
^dent that the voting strength of the Liberal and 
^bour Parties in die constituencies has fallen about 
lt| per cent, while the votmg strength of the Unionists 
30 per cent. If this piercentage of loss and 
prei^s generally and can be maintained, the 


The 

Net Effect 
of the 

By-Eleetions. 


Opposition will feel that it is morally jhstffied in 
using its strength in the Upper House without mercy 
in order to force a dissolution. Mr. Balfour notoriously 
dislikes such a policy, but Mr. Balfour also dislikes 
Protection, and in neither case does his Party pay 
much regard to his likes and dislikes. 

The House of Lords has wrecked 
PapUamentary another Scotch Bill that dealing 
Dolners. with Land Values. The House 
of Commons has read the Educa¬ 
tion Bill a second time by 370 to 205, after a three 
days’ debate, in the course of which much was said 
about compromise, but nothing practical suggested. 
The Licensing Bill was read a second time by 394 
to 148. Among other .Bills advanced a stage last 
month are the following:— 

May I. Shop Hours Bill : Second reading—190 lo 45. 

May 5. Scottish Ediicatioi* Bill : Second reading. 

May 6. Port of I.ondon Bill : Second reading. 

May 8. Repeal Iri-sli Crimes Act: Second reading — 20l 
to 77. 

May II. Irish University Bill : Second reading—344 to 31. 

May 12. Housing Bill : Second reading. 

May 15. Access to Mountains : Second reading—177 to 65. 

May 22. The Scottish Local Option liill : Second reading— 
189 vote,s to 72. 

May 25. A resolution on the Income Tax was carried by 
230 votes against 31. 

May 26. Finance Bill read a first time. 

May 26. Scotch iloiiic Rule Bill voted to be read a first time 
by 257 against 103. 

May 27. The Juvenile fjffcndcrs Bill read a first time. 

On the whole there is little excitement about the 
Parliamentary debates, but business is being pushed 
forward steadily. 


The Budfiret. 


The Budget, which was introduced 
by Mr. Asquith on May 7 th, is 
chiefly memorable because it 
began the Old-Age Pension era by 
promising 5s. a week on and after January ist, 1909, 
to every person who has contrived to keep alive for 
seventy years without having made savings amounting 
to I os. a week, without getting into gaol for serious 
crime, or without losing his wits, provided that he 
has either buried or separated himself from an equally 
aged wife. If his wife has emulated his exploit in 
longevity Mr. Astjuith punishes them by a fine of 
as. 6d per week, from which, however, they can escape 
by refusing to live together. The new law therefore 
places an annual premium of los. upon separa¬ 
tion. A married couple living together will only 
receive ;^i9 los. whereas if they quarrel and 
separate the State will pay them per annum. 

Even thus limited the charge will amount to 
;]{^6,oooyOoo per annum, of which only ;;^i,2oo,ooo 
will fall due this year. The pension is to be paid 



to anybne whose income from all sources is not 
I os. or over, unless this money is a superannuation 
allowance from a trade fund. The number of people 
whose income from all sources will be 9s. iid. per 
‘week will be considerable. No ten shillings a week 
man will lose 5s. a week when by sacrificing a penny 
he can bring his income below the ten-shilling limit. 
Mr. Asquith, besides providing ;£‘i,2oo,ooo for Old 
Age Pensions, reduced the sugar duty by 2s. 4d. per 
cwt., or -d. per lb., sacrificing ^3,400,000. The 
Opposition assails the Budget on the ground that it 
does not broaden the basis of taxation. But as no 
one knows what they mean by that, and Lord 
Avebury believes it means an excise duty on all 
home manufactures when foreign 
imports are taxed, very little interest 
is taken in their criticisms. 

Free Trade makes 
^ good showing in 
British Finance, the figures given by 
Mr. Asquith as to 
the reduction of the National Debt. 

Where most Protectionist countries 
are finding that the more they 
broaden the basis of taxation the 
more tliey fail to make ends meet, 

Free Trade Britain has a surplus 
of five millions sterling, and pays 
otf ;;^47,ooo,ooo of debt in three 
years. By March 31st we shall 
have reduced the National Debt 
to ;£‘696,500,000, the figure at 
which it stood twenty years ago, 
before the disastrous reign of the 
Unionists bggaii. Mr. Asquith 
plainly hinted that he intends to 
find the money which will be needed 
next year for new Dreadnoughts 
and for Old Age Pensions, not by broadening 
the basis of taxation, but by diminishing the 
annual reduction of the debt. At present w^e are 
j)aying off debt at the rate of 5,000.000 per 
annum. of this for Old Age Pensions 

and another ;£5,ooo,ooo for the new ironclads would 
still leave ;£^5,ooo,ooo available for sinking fund. Of 
course we all hope that w'e may not need to spend 
these extra millions upon Dreadnoughts. But that 
does not depend upon us. It depends upon Ger¬ 
many. We are pledged to maintain the status quo. 
And how much money will be required to do that is 
fixed not by us, but by those who try to alter it to our 
disadvantage. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith^ 
***** unlike his predecessor, is opposed 

Woman’s Suffrage, to Wom^in’s Suffrage. But as two-- 
thirds of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet are in favour of it, and as the House of Com¬ 
mons has approved the principle by a majority of 
170, he was in a position of some difficulty when 
approached last month by a deputation appointed to 
sound him on the subject. He got out of the diffi¬ 
culty very adroitly. Usually, Mr. Asquith says less than 
he means, and is not usually credited even with all that 
he says. But on this occasion his guarded utterances 
have been accepted in a spirit of gushing enthusiasni 
which I see little to justify. All that Mr. Asquith did 


say was that if the majority of the House of Commons 
insisted upon including Woman’s Suffrage in the 
Electoral Reform Bill which Ministers contemplate^^ 
introducing before the dissolution, the Government 
would accept their decision. I suppose one or two 
M inisters might resign, but the Government is pre-s 
pared as a whole, with Mr. Asquith at its head, to 
accept Woman’s Suffrage. So far, so good. But Mew 
A squith neutralised the effect of his concession by 
making two reserves, either of which may be used to 
defeat the Bill. First, he says, the change must bb 
on democratic lines”—which, being interpreted by 
some, means adult suffrage; by others, that all 
married women must share in their husbands’ qualifi*^ 



lycstmiftster GasiUt.'.] 


No Regard for Their Reputation. 

Dk. Chahum (Tariff Reform Sjxicialip!); “Did you ever see such a tiresome creature? _ W.'yii 
been trying to convince him th.'it he’s on his last legs and that we ought to be operating on hiixii and 
there he i.s. livelier than ever, giving away Old-Age Pensions aud cheap sugar !” 

Dr. Austkn Chamberlain : “ It’s too bad ! He has no regard for our reputation !** 






l>/wtoeraphs iy\ lCa>»pMi-Gray. 


OLD LONDON REPRODUCED IN THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 

(i) Ooe of the most interesting; sig;hts of the Franco-British Exhibition is the reproduction of Old London as 
appoared just before the Great Fire. The reproduction is the work of Mr. J. B. Thorp, architect The most 
building is, of course, old St. Paul’s, which has been reproduced from the most authoritative documents, 
(a) Old London Bridge, with St Saviour’s Church (now Southwark Cathedral). 













cations. * Whichever interpretation is adopted will be 
equally fatal to any chance of enfranchisement this 
Parliament. Secondly, the reform must have behind 
it the women of the country as well as the electors. 
This may mean a referendum confined to women or 
open to both sexes, or it may mean nothing at all. 
On the whole, there is nothing in Mr. Asquith's 
pledge to justify the Suffragists or Suffragettes in 
abating one jot or dne tittle of their activity. The 
moment they can be disregarded with impunity, that 
moment their claim will be relegated to the Greek 
Kalends. 

Everything goes bravely for Sir 
The Festival E. Grey's great Canadian com- 
Quebec. memoration at Quebec. A canvas 
city is to be established for the 
accommodation of the visitors. All the surviving 
relatives of Wolfe, Levis and Montcalm have been 
invited to the festival. The Indomitable^ that Dread- 
nought of cruisers, is to take the Prince of Wales to the 
St. Lawrence. Mr. Lascelle^* is getting on excellently 
with his pageant. The whole Empire is interested 
in the celebration of Canada's birthday, and Lord 
Grey’s brilliant conception of the Consecration of the 
ilattleficlds bids fair to be carried out with the hearty 
goodw'ill of all concerned. 

'J'he closer union of British South 
Federation Africa has now been brought 

South Africa. within the range of practical 

politics. At the Conference 
wliich met at Pretoria a resolution for closer union 
was unanimously adopted. Natal, however, objected 
to the constitution of the proposed National Con¬ 
vention. But there is no justification for her 
complaint. The ide;i was to have all .section.s 
and interests of Britisli South Africii represented, 
lliat it should be a ("onvention of the people of 
South Africa, and not only of the four self-governing 
Colonies. If any State or Colony had reason to 
complain of the allotment it was not Natal but Cape 
Colony, for while Natal has one delegate for every 
20,000 of the white population, the Orange Free State 
lias one for every 25,000, the Transvaal one for every 
30,000, and Cape Colony only one for every 50,000. 
rhe proposed C'onvention will only have power to 
draft a Constitution, which will then be submitted to 
t^ach State, and full opportunity will be afforded to 
suggest amendments or propose terms. 

A paragraph that is enough to 
make an Englishman’s mouth 
Post Office Reform. appeared in the papers last 

month, announcing that a cash- 
on-delivery system had been arranged between the 
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United Kingdom and Egypt, Malta, Cyprus, and the 
British post-offices at Constantinople, Smyrna, Beirut, 
Salonika, and Tangier. The ca.sh-on-delivery system 
has long been in active operation in India, but when 
we ask for it here we are told we cannot have it. An 
incalculable boon which is being granted with both 
hands to Englishmen if they will only go and live 
outside their own country—in Egypt, Turkey, or 
India—is denied to them if they remain* in the mother¬ 
land. This may be “ thinking imperially," but I 
cannot help feeling that it would be well if sometimes 
a little more regard for Little England was shown at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grancl. 

Mr. Churchill may be congratu- 
Winston Churchill’s l^^tcd upon having secured an initial 
First. success, although by the skin of 

his teeth, in the settlement of the 
shipbuilding strike. It was a thousand pities that 
the strike was ever begun, and it is well that it was 
brought to a close by the intervention of the new 
President of the Hoard of Trade. The vote, how¬ 
ever, which accepted the settlement was very [close, 
24,145 for and 22,110 against. The whole story of 
this shiijbuilding strike in the North is one of the 
least creditable incidents i:'. the history of labour in 
recent years. 

’ihe conquest of the air proceeds 
The Conquest apace. 1 last week M. Dclagrange 
the Air. achieved a flight of eight miles with 
his aeroplane. He flew at forty 
miles an hour, a^id might have gone on much further 
had he not run short of petrol. 'Phe Wright Brothers, 
the most successful of all the aviators, have come 
again to the fro it, and their succe.ss was only marred 
by an error on the part of the steersman, who brought 
the machine to the ground with a crash by turning 
the helm the wrong way. What is wanted is an 
aeroplane which will dispense with petrol except when 
ascending, but which can glide as birds do without 
using their wings except for balance. The most 
ambitious attempt yet made to conquer the air 
came to disastrous grief last month in California. 
The Morrell^ a huge balloon with aeroplane attach¬ 
ments, was being experimented with in the presence 
of 50,000 spectators, when the enormous gas 
envelope burst, and the machine, with its sixteen 
occupants, dropped 75 feet to the ground. All the 
passengers were maimed, and seven died. The 
inventor specially prided himself upon the in¬ 
destructibility of his envelope, and he calculated 
upon being able to sail 150 milks per hour. Bal¬ 
looning is becoming more and more popular as a 


pastime. Thirty-one balloons started on May 30th 
in a race from London, and an aerial hare-and-hounds 
^ase is one of the sensations of the season. Dr. 
;:&raham Bell has expressed the greatest confidence 
^ihat a very few years will see every nation equipped 
Wth fleets of the air which will make fleets of the seas 
^]of very secondary concern. 

• Mr. Moberly Bell wrote a letter 
f The “Times,” j^st month asking me to remove 
Future. the i)erhaps unintentional sugges- 
tion in my review of the Life of 
faXi. Delane that the circulation of the Times was 
^elow 40,000. If I had been put upon my oath I 
'Should have said that to the best of my knowledge 
jiand belief the Times had more than 40,000 sub- 
!$cribers to-day. "rherefore there was no intentional 
!}SVlggestion on my part that the circulation was below 
l$hat figure. It went down to about 35,000 at one 
■fime, but thanks to the ingenuity and resource of 
'"Hessrs. Bell and Hooper it has pulled up since then. 
yMr, Bell writes ;— 

1* The recent Jitigatirms between llu* proprietors as lo allocation 
■ of profits is no doubi resjionsiijie for the imi)rcs.sion that the cir¬ 
culation of the Tj/ucs had suffered. 


As a matter of fact, it is now 25 per cent, hi^er than 
it was five years ago, and owing to the growing tendency 
many other newspapers towards brevity, and therefore less com¬ 
pleteness, the demand for the Times as a national record will no 
doubt increase not only at home but all over the world. 

In order to meet that increased demand the Times will, in 
the course of the present year, be considerably enlarged, 
and an elaborate equipment of new machinery will be installed 
.at Printing House Square capable of producing the Times 
more perfectly and with a much greater and more rapid out¬ 
put than at present. 

I am very glad to hear it. I only wish that Mr. 
Moberly Bell had added a postscript stating the 
name of the fairy prince who is providing the capital 
for the enlargement, elaborate equipment, etc., which 
is to enable the Times to renew its youth. Dame 
Rumour is a lying jade, but she persistently asserts 
that his Christian name is Alf-ed. 

There is a certain fascination 
The Orient about the Orient, an association 
London. with i)earls, the Arabian nights, the 
magic and the mystery of Asia. 
Therefore, it is, 1 siipi)ose, that the Missionary Exhi¬ 
bition, which is nov/ one of the most popular 
exhibitions in l.,ondon, is called the Orient. 
It chiefly deals with India, China and Africa. The 



A Glimpse of the Missionary Exhibition at the ^^ncultural Hall, 


[Camphelt’Oray^ 
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Missionary Pageant, which is its chief centre 
of attraction, touches also on Canada, Central 
Africa, and the Sandwich Islands. It is an 
exhibition intended to bring out the dramatic and 
pathetic side of missionary work, and the solid 
practical gOod done in the mission field for humanity 
and civilisation. There are hundreds and thousands 
of people in tliis country to whom the Missionary 
Societies supply almost all the romance that they 
are allowed to read on Sundays. Livingstone and 
Moffat and many another worthy did much to alle¬ 
viate the dulness of the Sunday books of our youth by 
inserting a liberal allowance of hunting adventures in 
the midst of the stories of their evangelical labours. 
What the missionary story, with its lurid tales of lions, 
tigers and buffaloes, with a certain weird flavour of 
cannibalism thrown in, was to the evangelical home 
j)f the middle Victorian period, the Orient in 
London is to the spectacle-loving public of to¬ 
day. The Exhibition is noteworthy on account of 
the amount of voluntary effort that has been 
called forth on the jiart of the young jxiople, and 
it would seem to indicate that when Nonconformity 
does decide to make a raid into the theatrical arena 
it means business. Note in this connection that 
at the farewell meeting of the Cierman Pastors at the 
Albert Hall a Roman Catholic priest, speaking of the 


obligations of German Christianity to England, put in 
the first place the original conversion of the Germans 
by English and Irish missionaries; but in the second 
place he emphasised the support, encouragement, and 
sympatliy given to Christian missions all over the 
world by the flag of Great Britain. In this encourage¬ 
ment the German missions, whether Roman Catholic 
or Prote.stant, had their full share. 


Next month it is expected that 
The » Big Bill Taft ” will be nominated 

Elections. ballot by the Republican 

Convention. 11 is understood tliat 
Mr. Taft has made his peace with the plutocrats 
whom Mr. Roosevelt irritated, and therefore the 
Republican machine will be financed as of yore. In 
the Democratic camp the chances of Mr. John.son, 
the Swedish Governor of Minnesota, are in the 
ascendant. Mr. Johnson is a splendid man, despite 
his little flourish about blotting out the imaginary line 
between Canada and the United States, and it is just - 
possible, if he were selected instead of Mr. Bryan, ; 
who seems born to be defeated, the Democratic Party 
might secure a term of office. Looked at from this : 
distance, it seems as if everybody would gain and 
nobody would lose if the Democrats had a tum?^ 
Nothing is worse 1 r Parties than a monopoly, and < 
it is about time the T;)2mocrats had an innings. 



fftMe Glahlichter.l (Vienna. 


Billow and the Pope. 

The truth at last. It is only now announced that Bulow’s meeting with 
the Pope had nothing whatever to do with politics. They enjoyed tbem- 
^'Ives thoroughly over a game of cards. 



Pasqutmm'\ [Turin. 

The Two Sultans. 


** I^t u.<i pretend to have a battle ? ” 

'* The game docs not amuse me." 

** Neither does it amuse me, but it ainu$es the French !" 





Current History in Caricature. 


"O wad some power the giftie rie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.” —Burns. 



0,ptmtissiono/the^/-rieiorsof "Punch ’’\ Simple Solution. 

Afchhishop of Canthkbubv ami Dm Cbikforo^ V"* that‘'iM*s^ bctteJ^wsettll VeliBiordifeJences in a cTiristiaii spirit ! ” 

‘"mr! R^NClS^r •"?>l5i'y enluBb. gentlemen, tl.afs the very firs, thing that occurred to me.' 



WesimimUr Gaiteitr,'\ 

>> Autres Temps. 


^ The New Invasion. 

>Napoleon (on thecliffiiat Boulogne): •'The French Pre^dent 
' in i Things' must have changed since my tune ! 



Pasquino.^, ^ 

Openings of the Franco-British Hxhibition. 

The Kmsor rains on the proceedings. 
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Morning Lcitder.\ 


The Hoppers. 


Austun : '■'How d’you think it’s going, Chaplin?” 

CiiAFUN : “ Duiino ! We're getting a bit of an advertisement anyway 

{Apropos of the Hoppers* Demonstration in London, wliich was got 
up to demand a 40s. duty on foreign hops.) 



^VaAre yacoS.] 


Increasing^ the Fleet 


[Stuttgart. 


Gsrmanv (to Italy and Austria): *'Look at that f* , 
Alliks : Momincent ! But who's to pay for it ? " 
Gbrmanv : ** Oh, that's all right. I'm doing it on credit.*^ 



Kladderadatsch.\ [Berlin, 

The Practical Uncle and the Nephew with Ideas, . 

Nbphew William : “ Uncle, won't you come, too, and enjoy tb 
Southern air with us ? ’* 

Unclk Kdwaki- : “No, thniik you. Dining d la carte will take ^ 
such a long titm*; and, besides, I’m enjoying it very much." 

{Cart =■ “ niav'," it both German and French ) 


Pasquino.'l 


Spring:-£.OTe. 
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Sydney Bulletin. \ 


Diversion. 


"'The Tsar: " Come, come, my son, drop tliat bomb, lake to this 
* and you’ll forget all your Uoubles. 


L --.r- 

Sydney Bulletin.} 


.^yuTtcy 

An Immigration Problem. 

AFh.kn™.v Pkimk Ministkk: “ S-'y-‘'■“‘"f'"* “■ 

own business.” 
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Haunted 1 


LffU.l 

The Powebs (on the way to Vienna): “ Had we not better take the nr 
curves rather more easily Y 































The Wide World Magazine for June contains an 
extraordinary number of very interesting and exciting 
stories of adventure, all of which are vouched for as 
being true. Whether they are true or not, they are 
cei^inly thrilling, especially *‘Six Months on a 
Drifting ice-Floe,” and the story of the doings of the 
“ Night jRiders ** of Kentucky. 
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Character Sketch. 


JOSEPH BIBBY: SEED-CRUSHER AND PREACHER. 


I LAID down the new number of Bibby's Annual 
and fell a-thinking. What connection is there 
between the business of men and their calling 
to be teachers and preachers and philosophers ? Was 
there any subtle relation between carpentry and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and if so, what ? St. Paul was 
a tentmaker, St. Peter a fisherman, Mohammed a 
camel driver, the Mabdi a builder of boats, John 
Bunyan a tinker, George Fox a cobbler, Ignatius 
Loyola a soldier, Spinoza a maker of optical glasses, 
and Mrs. Eddy a New England teacher. Why then 
should it seem peculiar that Joseph Bihby, the famous 
seed-crusher, should devote himself to the teaching 
of what he con¬ 
ceives to be the 
highest truth ? His 
Annual was lying 
before me, a silent 
but eloquent wit¬ 
ness to the fact. 

William Carey, 
the shoemaker, who 
founded Protestant 
Missions, Martin 
Luther, the miner’s 
son, did not more 
obviously feel the 
impact of the irre¬ 
sistible call to bear 
testimony to the 
truth as it was re¬ 
vealed to them than 
does this Liverpool 
manufacturer. In 
almost every page 
of his Annual you 
can hear him sigh, 

“Woe is me if I 
preach not the 
Gospel.” There is 
nothing, it may be 
said, unusual in the 
spectacle of the 
combination of 
great success in 
business and the 
fervid zeal of the 
hot gospeller. 

Samuel Budgett, of 
Bristol, the Method¬ 
ist saint, was a su¬ 
preme example ot 
a successful mer¬ 
chant. Samuel 


: 

’‘‘FI?' 



Mr. Joseph Bibby. 


Morley, for years the Congregationalist lay arch-:| 
bishop, was a merchant prince, and only thef; 
other day the Presbyterians of Scotland lamented* 
the death of one who was at once a peer, a great;;! 
manufacturer, and a great pillar of the Church. Whjr* 
then stand in amaze at the apparition of Mr. Bibby,| 
who, after he has founded a great business, should^ 
consider nothing so important as the inculcation of thie| 
ideals and principles of an exalted philosophy upohJ*. 
the traders, the farmers, and the toilers of the World ijl 
I suppose it is because Mr. Bibby is the firsi^ 
successful man to recognise the force of thef| 
appeal which his now way of putting the old Gospcf| 

makes to the rea-";^ 
son and the emo4,i 
tion of ordinatji^l 
folk, and to pr(K| 
claim with eamesl^l 
ness, by all th^l 
appliances of Wesff^ 
ern civilisation, 
helpfulness, the 
spiration and 
consolation of 
philosophical fai^^ 
heretofore seldoitfl 
presented in 
practical fashion 
business men 
business men. 

The phenonSiii^J 
non is so rat^ 
indeed, so uniqti^^ 
that it may 
worth while for on^ 
month to devojt^ 
the space of 
Character Sketcl ^ 
not to sovereign^ 
and statesmen, bi^ 
to this oiicakil^ 
manufacturer 
Liverpool, who 
so earnest, so pe^ 
sis tent, and 
original in thd| 
presentation df;| 
what seems tq| 
modern ears a new!:| 
philosophy of life. 

Joseph Bibby wil!;,J 
be not altogether 
an unknown name 
to my readers who 




\Medrington, 



: live in the country, as his business sends its ramifica¬ 
tions into nearly every farm in the three kingdoms. But 
it is not his business that attracts me so much as the 
•rideas he stands for and puts out annually through 
"his journal, Bibby's Annual, When he was less 
busy he issued it once a quarter under the name 
of JSibbys Quarterly^ but it now comes out under the 
ftitle Bihbfs Afimial about once every nine to ten 
jtnonths. He owes to himself, he tells us, “not to 
^ring out his journal until he has something of 
^ teal worth to put before his readers. As he can 
never tell precisely how soon this will happen, the 
^^publication is necessarily somewhat irregular in the 
^'date of its appearances.*’ 

' The last number of this magazine, which is just 
■ out, lies before me, and it has set me thinking, for, 

‘ 'although the work of an untrained litterateur, it is one 
of the best illustrated British magazines on the book- 
; stalls. It is admirably printed, its coloured pictures 
are capital, and the get-up of its pages generally, to 
say nothing of the all-round excellence of its matter, 
;^puts it quite in the front rank of current periodicals. 

The phenomenon of a busy man of affairs, editing 
.with his own hand a high-class magazine, is so unique 
that it is worth while trying to understand the man 
'and the gospel he is preaching; for it is evident as 
daylight to any man who has to do with the i)ublica- 
tion of magazines that he has nothing to gain 
materially by such a venture. 

In discussing this very point in a recent number, he 
puts the matter thus :— 

Bat if improved capacity for work of this kind, and the 
gtneral quickening of menial power, could be seen to be, as it 
undoubtedly is, a form of wealth, contributing to prosperity in 
the present life and as a potential asset in lives yet to come, 
our balance would doubtle.ss be well on the credit side. 

It is because this fact is recognised that wc regard it as a 
privilege to have the oj)portuni;y of producing a journal of this 
Jdnd, and there is great satisfaction in the thought, that wliilc 
we are adding to our own store, wc arc making some contri¬ 
bution also to the common good. 

So much by way of prelude. 

L—BIBBY, I'HE MAN. 

The name of Bibby is not an unfamiliar one in 
many parts of Lancashire, but there are two firms in 
Liverpool of this name, each of wliich has prospered 
exceedingly. 

j ^ 1 here are the Bibbys of the Bibby Line, who run a 
line of steamers to Burma and the Far East, and who 
entertain kings at their Shropshire seat; and there 
are the Bibbys who may be called the kings of the 
:pilcake business, and the subject of our sketch is the 
founder of this firm. 

He and his younger brother James—of whom he 
^speaks with brotherly affection in the highest praise— 
started business together some thirty years ago. 

S There is always a fascination about the growth of 
business. It is an illustration of the struggle 
industrial plane, and its existence 
llkcflonsirates the law of the survival of the fittest. 


Into the crowded arena of the modern manufacturing 
world there marches a new-comer from time to time 
with nothing but his motherwit to save him from 
speedy destruction. But although there seemed to 
be no chance for the late arrival, behold him a few 
years later, and you see him forging his way through 
the ranks of his rivals. Wait for a few years more 
and you see him enthroned at the top of his profes¬ 
sion, and king of the market. All those who have 
tried and failed, all those who are still trying, and all 
those who hope to try in the future, regard him with 
interest, even though in some cases it is mingled with 
envy and in others it is tinged with despair. Mr. 
Bibby is one of those men who, having gone in at 
the bottom, have come out at the top, and if he 
would have permitted me to describe the growth of 
his great business, these pages might perchance have 
attracted more attention from some readers than can 
be commanded by the exposition of his religion and 
his philosophy. But when 1 lunched at the Hotel Cecil 
last month with Mr. Bibby, I could by no means 
induce him to talk shop, not even as to how the shop 
had grown and prospered so amazingly. All I could 
get from him was that success in business proceed.s, 
like any other form of succe.ss, by orderly sequence ; 
it is a matter of pos.sessing the necessary qualities 
which can command it. 

“ It is very likely,** he said to me, “ that I was a 
business man in my last incarnation, and not unlikely 
a failure. But the effort I put out, unsuccessful as it 
may have been on the material plane, developed my 
business faculties ; at any rate, when I started the 
present life I already possessed a natural aptitude for 
business, and took to it like a duck to water.’* 

But as the average man appreciates factories which 
ht can see, more than the invisible laws w^hich govern 
[:rogress, it is really necessary to give some account 
of the man Bibby before entering upon the discussion 
of his creed. 

He is now a man of fifty-seven, rather over middle 
height, with slightly grizzled black hair, rather spare, 
energetic, and keen in feature. In diet almost a vege¬ 
tarian, as befits one of his belief, he has nevertheless 
no scruples in fattening for the flesh-eating community 
the beasts of the fiekl. He is a Lancashire man, 
born in the miller’s house on the Conder, some three 
miles from Lancaster. He w^as educated as a weekly 
boarder at a school whose master, of the curious 
name of Physackerly, had a great repute for getting 
lads on. After five or six years* schooling, enlivened 
by a couple of canings, he left at the age of fourteen, 
w’hen he had become head boy at the school. 

He was then packed off to Lancaster and at once 
put in charge of a small store which his father 
opened in connection with the mill in the Conder 
Valley—an early initiation into the responsibilities 
of business. He had everything to do, being 
master, warehouseman, and errand boy in one-- 
alone in Lancaster at the age of fourteen ! After 
a year or two his younger brother came to hel[) 



him, and between them the business was fairly 
prosperous. Joseph Bibby was studiously inclined. 
In the evenings he went to classes, learned French, 
acquired a smattering of German and Latin, but 
was pulled up by Greek, in which he never got 
beyond the alphabet. 

By the time he was twenty-one he began to desire 
to make a little» fuller acquaintanceship with the 
outside world. It was a stirring time. The Franco- 
German war had just shifted the centre of gravity in 
Europe. Mr. Gladstone was nearing the close of his 
first Administration, and the newspapers were full of 
the immense development of the illimitable resources 
of the United States. Strange to say, it was neither 
the political nor industrial development of that time 
that supplied the chief impulse that drove him abroad. 
In his teens Joseph Bibby had been much interested in 
religious questions. He had read, like many another 
studious youth in the sixties, the life of Samuel 



The Old Warehouse, rebuilt lo or 12 years later, where 
Joseph Bibby began his-career at the age of 14. 


Budgett, the successful merchant of Bristol, and he 
became interested later on in the writings of Prentice 
Mulford, the American Mystic, with whom he after¬ 
wards became personally acquainted. But a far deeper 
influence was that of the books of Thomas Carlyle. 
Their fiery earnestness and their bitter sarcasm, their 
mixture of scepticism and of belief, set the mind of 
young Bibby fermenting. If the secrets of all hearts 
could be unveiled, it would probably be found that 
Carlyle's writings had greater influence in broadening 
the thought of the Nonconformist youth of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century than those of any other 
author. 

It was this state of religious unrest—or perhaps it 
would be better to describe it as religious curiosity— 
which was the chief motive that drove him abroad. 
He thought that by a trip abroad he would have the 
opportunity of studying at close quarters all the other 
religions. He saw that men held different religious 
beliefs, and he wanted to get at the true facts on that 
subject. I did not know then, as I do now,” he 


naively remarked in an article in M.A.P. of last yeaf:j!| 
“that there is only one true religion, and that all good?! 
men of every creed belong to it.” His father waii| 
loth to let him go, but ultimately he yielded. Dri^^ 
Robertson Nicoll recently recalled the reluctant but l 
nevertheless cordial assent given by the fathers 
Herbert Spencer and Thomas Carlyle when they per^jl 
sisted in following a line of country which was nbip^ 
that mapped out for them at home. Mr. Bibbyy;;| 
senr., recognised the wisdom of giving the lad his 
head. Quoting again from the columns of 
Mr. Bibby describes his first departure from home 

My father was a good Methodist, and there had 
staying with us overnight a local preacher who had becnt^^ 
holding a week night service at the chapel hard by. 
breakfast, as was the wont of my family, my second;/ 
mother—for, after fifteen years of widowed life, my fatheri) 
married again -reached down the family Bible, and rea<i^^ 
a short chapter from the Scriptures ; and then the preachert^ 
and my father both offered up a prayer that I might 
guided and directed in all my ways, and that no hanii^j| 
might befall me in my journeyiugs. I am not particularij^^iil 
soft-heart(-d, but there were tears in rny eyes as I bade adieu'S 
to the old home, the old valley, and to all the friends 
niy youth. 

As money was scarce in those days, young Bibby^ 
decided to go steerage, and bitterly repented 
decision. He was deadly sick. For five days 
leaving tlie Mersey he was unable to eat, and 
stench in the steerage was horiibie. After anoth©^^ 
five (lays they reached Quebec, and his America3Et| 
adventures bega,; :— 

1 travelled out to Montreal the same evening in an cmigrantpi 
train, and, by doing odd Jobs and keeping down expens«^%i 
managed to visit many of the more important cities in Canada:^ 
and the L.lnited States, considerably adding to my knowled^^'^ 
of men and things. 

After roving al'out in this way for some months, I settlafel^ 
down in Buffalo, and was picking up some skill at the craft Oif;|j| 
a car])entiM-, w th visions looming ahead of becoming a 
builder, and perchance an American millionaire, when a 
from my fathe’ dispersed my dreams, and set me on the WBiy 
home again. 

His trip had done him good. It had widened his;^, 
outlook, built up his physical strength, and preparedi| 
him for the work that lay l)efore him. ’ 

It was some years after this date that the corn 
flour business began to prosper, and the old ware^^ 
house was replaced by a new one ; then the idei^ 
came into young Bibby's mind to make a Ibod^ 
which would rear calves more successfully than 
could be reared on linseed cake meal, which was af ^ 
that time generally used as a substitute for the^ 
mother’s milk. 

After several years of experimenting, the foundation;; 
of the calf meal business was put in, which has been; 
built upon with such success in later years ; this pre-; 
liminary success led to experiments in the direction 
of discovering whether a scientific combination of, 
feeding stuffs could not be made to yield better eco^ 
nomic results in the fattening of cattle and in the 
feeding of the dairy cow than the method then in 
vogue of giving them meals made from some single 
grain such as oatmeal, pea meal, Indian meal,*or of 



mixture of these, made more or less at hap- 
^rd on the farm. Later a compound oilcake was 
4^uced which was rich in oil, and which yielded 
ifitter economic results than the single seed cake, 
uch as linseed and cotton cake. 

:The accompanying diagrams* (drawn to scale), 
ken from an announcement of the firm, published 
years ago, show the growth of the Bibby cakes 
• public favour during the past twenty years, and the 
adual falling o^* of importations of linseed cake 
^m America during the same period, 
i Mr. Bibby is of opinion that if we used our own 
ins a little more we should not require to import 
many thanufactured foods, or so much expensive 
linery, as we do from America. 

The new business at Lancaster was managed by 
Er. Joseph Bibby, and for the first four or five years 
is brother looked after the original business of the 
irm. But as it grew, the brothers decided to join 
s, and, giving up the old business, they migrated 
Liverpool to establish themselves under conditions 
jhich would enable them to send their cakes and 
als to any part of the country. 

■They determined, however, to continue their 
ematic experiments, and to makd a thorough study 
tiie science of cattle feeding in all its branches. 
;0 this end they took a large dairy farm at Hall 
i’Coole near Nantwich, where they milk some 8 o 
> TOO dairy cows. At this farm feeding experiments 
ave been carried on all the time from that day to 


this, as neither of the brothers has any belief in 
finality, and are always endeavouring to improve their 
products; it is probably owing to this fact that 
the Bibby cakes and meals have won a steadily 
increasing popularity, shown on the diagram, and this 
growth is still in progress. 

When they came to Idverpool they also started a 
chemical laboratory of their own, where they carry 
out scores of analyses each day, and where they 
analyse free of cost to their customers any sample of 
milk which they may send in. The younger brother, 
Mr. James Bibby, has the experimental, the manu¬ 
facturing, and the purchasing part of the business 
under his management, and in the course of his 
twenty years’ practical work in these fields he has 
acquired a knowledge of feeding stuffs which is 
probably possessed by few men in this country. 

This brings us back again to the subject of our 
sketch, and to a most interesting period of Mr. 
Bibby’s life story. After coming to Liverpool, there 
was plenty of work on hand, as may be imagined, 
but Mr. Bibby never lost sight of his early interest 
and desire to understand some of the deeper 
problems of human life, and particularly the laws 
which govern social well-being. 

About this time an old Lancaster friend, since 
deceased, who resided in Liverpool, asked him to 
accompany him to hear a lecture by the late Colonel 
Olcott, who, it will be remembered, along with 
Madame Blavatsky, was the founder of the Theo- 
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^pfdilcal Society. At this lecture he heard for the 
'first time an exposition of the laws of re-incarnation 
and Karma as affording an hypothesis by which to 
explain the incongruities of human life, without doing 
violence to the principles of justice. 

Every man in the process of his evolution obtains 
the truth he is ready for at the time he needs it, and 
Colonel Olcott supplied the inquiring mind of Mr. 
Bibby with the pabulum necessary to the next stage 
in his growth, for this theory satisfactorily cleared up 
a number of the difficulties which had been puzzling 
his brains for some time. 

Colonel Olcott was forming a Society for the study 
of comparative religion and the latent powers inherent 
in man, and Mr. Bibby joined this group of students, 
and has been an unattached member of the same ever 
since; he has, however, taken no active part in the 
Theosophic propaganda, and does not attend any 
Lodge meeting; but the fact remains that had he not 
come across that philosophy of life which is associated 
with the Theosophical Society, it is very doubtful if 
his paper would have been started, and I should 
probably not be engaged to-day writing the present 
Character Sketch. 

II.—“ BIBBY’S ANNUAL.” 

BUtbys Annual, according to its title-page, is 
published to give expression to thoughts and ideas 
which the editor believes will contribute to social 
advancement It is certainly a remarkable publica¬ 
tion, alike in its conception and its execution. The 
new number issued last month contains, with the 
coloured cover, sixty - eight pages, is the size of 
the Illustrated London News, and although only 
published at a shilling, does not contain a single 
advertisement No propagandist tract issued from 
the British press can for a moment compare to 
Bibbys Annual for general attractiveness. The con¬ 
tents are partly addressed to the agricultural com¬ 
munity, but more than half of it is for the general 
reader; but whether addressed to the farmer or to 
the public at large, every page is beautifully illustrated. 
One section of the Annual is devoted to a country 
ramble, which is beautifully illustrated in colours with 
hedgehogs, moles, starlings, owls, pheasants, and 
kingfishers. The current number contains portraits of 
M. Fourier, Robert Owen, Sir Noel Baton, ^rl Marx, 
Thomas Carlyle, Elhert Hubbard, and Mr. W. H. 
Lever. But its chief attraction is to be found in 
the beautiful reproductions in colour of well-known 
pictures from the art galleries oCManchester, Bury and 
elsewhere, including the paintings of Lord Leighton, 
Thomas Webster,Sir Noel Baton, J. H. Lorimer, J.Sant, 
Sir John Millais and others. After Mr. Bibby’s own 
paper, to which I shall refer later, the most notable 
contribution is Mrs. Besant’s paper on “ The Future 
Socialism,” which I notice elsewhere. Mr. James 
Long writes on “ The Farming of the Future,” one 
of the chief features of which he considers’ will be 
the direct capture and employment of the nitrogen 


of the air, although he does not directly menti^ 
Nitro-Bacterine, and he believes that the time 
near when nitrate of lime will prove a friend. Mii.1 
H. S. Daine discusses how to make farming pay| 
In farming, as elsewhere, “ nothing will serve but 
resolute nerve to win in the battle of life.” Two 
other articles of agricultural interest deal with the 
Ox-Warble Fly and Brofitable Boultry-Keepingi 
But the supreme speciality of« Bibbys Annu^ 
and that which gives it so distinctive a place in 
the periodical literature of the world, is that lit 
combines the most advanced teaching in praci* 
tical agriculture with the inculcation of the ethic^ 
truths propounded by all the great world teacher!^' 
There is a paper on the “ Occultism of To-day and 
the Mysticism of the Fast,” devoted chiefly to tbi^ 
writings of Jacob Boehme. Another paper sets for^ 
what claims to be “ The Truth about Heaven and 
Hell.” There is an enthusiastic description 
Buddhism, under the title of “The Faith of 4 
Gentle Feople ”—the Burmese to wit. An iiv 
teresting paper upon “ Some Possibilities of Human 
Consciousness” holds out a hope that we shad 
all in time become capable of seeing the fin^ 
grades of matter, and of utilising the natutm 
microscope, by which we shall so enormously 
magnify the range of vision that the atom, thi 
molecule, the electron and the ion will become visib^ 
to us. Among the literary articles must be mentioned 
the Soul of Carlyle by Mr. Walter J. Baylis, which ii 
illustrated with portraits of Carlyle. Mr. Elbei|| 
Hubbard writes on Health. There is also a ve^ 
good article by H. L. Yorke under the title “ Our¬ 
selves and Others,” in which the writer shows 
“ nothing is gained by taking from one selfish cla|| 
and giving to another selfish class. But the pjeaobi 
and happiness of the world are advanced by tl^ 
diffusion of a spirit of justice and kindness.” 

Mr. Bibby has no faith in the panaceas of conv^ 
tional Socialism. He believes and preaches in neai^ 
every page of this number that social regeneration 
can only be based upon moral regeneration. In tbuCi 
pap)er “ The Editor among the Socialists,” he sets forth 
his views in a sober, serious, rational spirit, ur ging 
that if the soap business of Messrs. Lever wern 
socialised, and all the profits divided among tt^ 
pKjpulation of the countries where the business iif 
done, the amount due to each citizen would be lesl 
than one halfp>enny a year. But even this half{)enn5 
would not be available if the existing shareholder 
were bought out. Mr. Bibby challenged a writ^ 
contributing to a leading Socialist mpier to explaii 
how the socialisation of Mr. Lever’s soap businesi 
would benefit the community. The belief that sucl 
socialisation would profit anybody is based, said Mr 
Bibby, up)on the following mistaken assumptions:— 
(l) It assumes that we can rob others without injuring our 
selves, an act forbidden by a law of nature which none maj 
contravene. (2) It assumes that if the profits were disbursed, t 
great gain would accrue to the public, whereas we have showt 
that the gain would be infinitesimal. (3) It assumes that Mr 
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personally appropriates and destroys the capital his busi- 
is producing, whereas he only expends enough for board and 
“'lodging, and facility for travel and enjoyment. (4) It assumes 
felhat it is unnecessary for anybody lo accumulate capital, whereas 
Mr, Lever and others did not do this service wc should have 
store it and re-invest it ourselves, and wc could not do it 
iiffiore successfully than it is done at present. This, at any rate, 
|;is how the matter presents itself to me, and if I am in error, I 
^ ihall be glad to be put right. 

p: Mr. Bibby tells a very interesting story in the 
!?5|:ffesent number of his paper showing the profit which 
resulted to the firm of J. Bibby and Sons by an 
l^ndeavour to reduce the output of smoke from their 
|%orks chimneys. As Bibbfs Annuai^ ever since the 
pday it came into existence, has been devoted to 
^preaching illustrated sermons on the text “ that the 
|^;best contribution anyone can render to the well- 
llbeing of society is to correct his own faults,” 
j?Mr. Bibby felt that he was not practising as he 
i^'preached so long as he allowed one or the other of the 
chimneys of his works to pour out an excessive 
I of smoke nearly every hour of the day. After 

^Studying tlie matter for more than a year, it was 
ifeund necessary, if anything were to be done to 
l^improve matters, to put down a complete installation 
iVbf boilers possessing a steaming capacity in excess of 
f^Mtual requirements. The firm had considerable 
difficulty in obtaining land on which to erect the new 
■boiler-house, but tliis w'as ultimately overcome, and a 
i new boiler-house, fitted up in the most approved style, 

■ 5 s the result:— 

The installation consists of eleven ordinary I.ancashire boilers 
fitted with mechanical stokers, inducetl draught, and other appli¬ 
ances for obtaining the most complete combustion of the fuel 


possible, as perfect combustion and abolition of smoke stand in 
relation of cause and effect. 

As soon as tlie new installation was fairly at work, we aban¬ 
doned our old boilers, and although they were gogd boilers and 
a more expensive type than those adopted, we put them on the 
scrap heap. 

Instead of having four chimneys he has now only 
one, and although they have not been able to entirely 
abolish the smoke, it has been reduced to a minimum, 
and in doing it Mr. Bibby found, to his great surprise, 
an immediate economic reward in the shape of 
a reduction in his coal bill. Before making the 
change 540 tons of coal per week was consumed; 
witli the new boilers the consumption went down to 
400 tons, although they are doing more work. The 
reduction in the cost of labour and in the cost of coal 
effects a saving of ;:^5,ooo a year, which leaves a 
substantial margin of net profit. No wonder that 
Mr. Bibby believes that Godliness, which he under¬ 
stands to mean living in right relations with our 
fellows, is profitable for the life that now is as well as 
for that which is to come ! 

III.—THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
JOSEPH BIBBY 

The Gospel according to Joseph Bibby is Christian 
at bottom. The foundations were well and truly laid 
in the old Methodist home by the mill. But upon 
this foundation there is reared a superstructure in 
which it is not difficult lo discern the influence of 
three dominating influences. 'The first, all-pervading 
rather than obtruded, is the spirit of Thomas Carlyle, 
with his hatred of sham and pretence of every kind. 

The second is the conception of 



society as an organism in evolution 
which was the central essence of 
tlie synthetic philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. And the third, and it is 
this which gives the Joseph Bibby 
Gospel its distinctive characteristic, 
is Buddhism as popularised by the 
Theosophists. 

It is a curious compost—Carlyle 
and Spencer, Christ and Buddha. 
All of the great religions are one in 
their essence:— 

All paths to the Father lead 
When Self the feet have spurned. 

Theosophy, as I understand it, is 
an attempt to extract the common 
denominator of all religions and to 
present this sublimated essence as the 
basi.s for the Universal Church of the 
future. In order to endeavour to 
appraise the exact significance of this 
new Gospel it is necessary to look at 
it, not for the purpose of discovering 
wherein it coincides with the Christian 
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it wl^ich in the eyes of Mr. Bibby makes it more useful 
to .mankind to-day than, say, Methodism or Catholi¬ 
cism. All interpretations of truth are faulty. The creed 
of every earnest man differs from that of every other 
earnest man as every leaf in the forest differs from 
every other leaf. Nay, who is there of us whose creed 
varies not in its outlines, and in its perspective from 
day to day and even from hour to hour ? The framing 
of Gospels is chiefly a question of selection and of 
emphasis. Calvinists dwell on the sovereignty of 
.God, Arminians upon the free will of man. But 
every Calvinist is at times Arminian and every 
Arminian occasionally Calvinist. The great funda¬ 
mental truth that all salvation is to be sought 
by sacrifice can be, and is, stated with many 
different accentuations. As there are many languages 
in the world, but all their vocabularies contain 
words describing the same thing, so all the 
creeds of all the Churches are but different dialects 
of the soul. Nowadays all religions tend to approxi¬ 
mate. The sharp corners and cruel angles are 
smoothed down. It is possible to preach in a Chris¬ 
tian pulpit doctrine to which Jews, Buddhists and 
Moslems would listen with approval. Joseph Bibby 
himself has not found it necessary to sever his con¬ 
nection with the pious Methodists among whom lie 
was born. 

But in order to see wherein his Gospel differs from 
the ordinary Evangel, we must emphasise points of 
divergence—a task usually unprofitable. The chief 
outstanding point consists in his uncompromising 
assertion that we are already living the eternal life, 
and that we shall not receive any greater justice in 
any other world than we are getting to-day, for every 
moment of our lives we are entering upon the just 
reward of our own past, and sowing the seed of our 
future happiness or misery. If we are unhappy or 
unfortunate, the true cause will be found within, 
and as we seek to remove the cause, the effect will 
begin to cease. He says :— 

Most people see that the evils which befall the great sinners 
arc brought about by causes which they themselves have set up, 
but it was left to the Lord Buddha to point out that all the 
miseries and sorrows that come to men have a like origin ; that 
they arc self-caused, and have their rise in personiil desire. 

Not even Herbert Spencer maintains more un¬ 
compromisingly the law of universal causation. 

This doctrine would be absolutely unintelligible 
were it not for the foundation on which it rests— 
a foundation which may not be antagonistic to 
Christianity, but which is certainly not insisted upon 
in the Christian Church. That basis is the 
doctrine of Re-incarnation. To Mr. Bibby this brief 
life is not an episode complete in itself, unrelated to 
the past, without influence on the future. On the 
contrary, it is a day in the true life of the soul, 
and is related in orderly sequence with other 
days that have gone, and with others that are to 
come. 

According to this theory, the qualities, attributes, 


and attainments which we now possess represent thdj 
net result of all we have won in the struggle of liCa, 
in the past, and these constitute our real wealth; the; 
qualities in which we are still lacking will have to be; 
attained either in the present life, or in other lives 
which lie ahead. 

Material success is but an incident in any particular 
life, which may help or hinder the man’s true progress, 
according to the use that he makes of it. But when 
it is seen that his real life “ consisteth not in the^ 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,” but in 
the expansion of his faculties, in the growth of his 
soul, and in his ability to be useful to his fellows, the- 
lower form of success comes to be regarded as of 
secondary importance, useful so long as it contri¬ 
butes to the higher and more permanent form 
of wealth, but not of serious importance other-; 
wise; and in this matter, as in all others, we reap; 
as w'e sow. 

Thus his theory of life restores Justice to mankindi; 
and renders possible a conception of divine govern*^ 
ment compatible with infinite love. / 

If whatever is be just, if each incident in our lif0’ 
has its lessons to leach us, if we are but working out 
our Karma, then repining is useless. If we abuse our; 
wealth or opportunities in one life we experience 
corresponding destitution in the next. “Action and 
reaction are equal and opposite.” The great Lavr 
cannot be evaded or disobeyed. We must learU: 
therefore in wha soever state we are therewith to 
content, and obtain the lesson from the experience: 
which it is there to teach. 

But that does not imply that we must abandon all 
effort to improve the surroundings in which we are for 
the moment j ;stly environed. As suffering is due te 
selfish pursuit of personal desire regardless of thte^ 
welfare of oth»TS, so salvation is to be obtained oiilj^: 
by pursuing our own welfare with an eye to the welfamj 
of the larger organism. As Mr. Bibby says :— J 

The Lord Buddha’s remody for the sorrow and suffering 
human life was the renouncement of selfish desire ; it is a 
teaching which reminds us of the paradoxical saying o£ 
our own Great Master: “Whosoever will lose his life shall! 
save* it. ” 

The underlying thought in the minds of both teachers appeani^- 
to be that when the personal life of the cell is too miioli 
regarded, it suffers a loss which is shared by the organism of 
which it forms a part; but when the interest of the part is l(^t 
in the welfare of the whole, then the cell enters upon the fuller: 
and more abundant life of the larger organism. 

We think we have got here the crux of Mr. Bibb/s 
doctrine. In place of a universe apparently flagranttyl 
unjust, he sees a universe as well ordered as the stars. 
As he says :— 

The true teacher directs attention to the reign of justice in 
the Universe and in the life of man, and he tells us that all 
men will obtain better conditions as soon as they have rightly 
earned them. 

Here we have the antithesis to the doctrine of the 
revolulionary Socialist. 



An attitude of mind which directs energy away 
^fiom the correction of our own faults, and centres it 
1 ^ the shortcomings of other people, will not, accord* 
png to Mr. Bibby, bring us cither personal progress or 
IpDctal uplifting. 

I' : ' He maintains that *‘it is impossible to get golden 
il^nduct out of leaden ideals,” and some of the 
I^Socialist ideals he considers are of the leaden kind, 
|Snasmuch as they appeal to the self-seeking side of 
Idur nature, wherejis the truth is that men only receive 
l^untifully as they are prepared to give freely, 
latccording to this view neither personal development 
^^r social uplifting can come until the teaching be 
l^hanged from a gospel of taking to one of giving. In 
litn article from his ])en under the heading “ A Study 
|m Sociology,” in the present number of the Annual, 
|we read 

Social well-being can only be achieved by each unit, no 
llliatter what stage of development he has reached, seeking above 

things to make himself increasingly useful in the place in 
mbich he finds himself, and especially by doing the work that 
to his lot in life as efficiently as it is possible to do it ; this 
a call upon Nature for increased ability, which never 
^Bdls to be answered, and as this growth proceeds there follows 
Iphvitably a corresponding expansion ot capacity for achieve- 
and from this inevitably Hows progress of all kinds. 

It must not be supposed from what we have 
l^itten that Mr. Bibby is a favoured child of fortune, 
& that the business has expanded from the old ware- 
Ihouse to the largest and best-equipped cake mills in 
pie world without meeting with opposition and 
ji^ifficulties. As a matter of fact he has gone through 
iftearly all the experiences incident to the rough and 
|§nmble of modern business life. 

No sooner had the young firm got fairly in the 
^ddle, after moving to Liverpool, than practically the 
flwhole concern was burnt out, and they had to begin 
^gain almost from the beginning. But Mr. Bibby 
Relieves that all experiences are useful, and that oft- 
hard luck, as we call it, is more profitable than 


smooth sailing, as it brings out valuable qualities ah<|« 
fixes them in the character; and this is a forni Qf' 
wealth which is permanent gain. 

The hour of trouble, of disappointment, and of 
loss, according to his philosophy, is generally more 
productive of this kind of riches than times of ease 
and greater comfort, and even on the material plane 
“ there is a soul of good in things evil.” 

Mr. Bibby could not now conduct his present 
business if the fire which swept away his old premises 
had not given him the chance to erect modem up-to- 
date buildings. 

We said above that Mr. Bibby did not take to 
himself any credit for having been able in the present 
life to make a successful business career; he brought 
the faculty with him. But not so his aptitude for 
literature; he has had this to win by hard work in the 
present life, and hence it is a source of pleasure to 
him that he has been able to turn out a magazine as 
useful and as interesting in many ways as Bibbys 
Annual hsi^ proved to be. 

It will be seen from this somewhat hasty sketch 
that Mr. Bibby is not only feeding cattle with the 
best cake he can lay his hands on, but he is fertile in 
ideas, and is putting out such of these as he has 
thoroughly tested in his own experience. I think it 
is this fact which gives a certain weight and force to 
his teaching; he has tested his theories in the work 
of actual everyday life, and has come to see, with . 
Emerson, that it is foolish to rely upon outside 
assistance when the same end can be achieved with 
certainty by following the other line. 

“ If a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mousetrap than his neigh¬ 
bour, though he build his house in a wood, the buyers 
of his wares will find a beaten track to his door.” 

That is, I think, the teaching which Mr. Bibby is 
striving to inculcate, and my readers will agree with 
me that it is not a bad kind of gospel. 




















Interviews on Topics of the Month. 


96.—THE ART AND CRAFT OF BOYS’ TOYS: BY “JACK KNIFE.” 


Last month there visited London, on his way to 
the north of Europe, a young American, twenty-eight 
years of age, who has achieved considerable distinc¬ 
tion in the United States under the title of “ Jack 
Knife.” The St. Paul Dispatchy one of the most 
enterprising papers in the North-western States, dis¬ 
covered that “Jack Knife,” whose real name is Mr. 
W. Bushnell Stout, and who, by the way, is a nephew 
of Dr. Kate Bushnell, well known. in British philan¬ 
thropic circles, possessed a singular genius in the way 
of making most ingenious 
toys out of the most worth¬ 
less materials with the aid 
of the simplest instruments. 

They employed him to des¬ 
cribe how to make steam- 
engines, boats, lifts, electrical 
machines, trolley-cars, motor¬ 
cars, mechanical animals, 
and all manner of such 
things, as a stimulus to the 
ingenuity of their youthful 
readers. 

“ Jack Knife " very soon 
became an institution. His 
fame spread far beyond the 
confines of Minnesota j his 
weekly sketches became an 
indispensable feature of the 
American Sunday paper, and 
after having established his 
speciality, of which he pos¬ 
sesses the monopoly, he is 
now with his wife cycling 
across Belgium, Holland, 

Germany, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, to pick up 
suggestions for the future, 
and to act as special corre¬ 
spondent for the St. Paul 
Dispatch. 

“ Jack Knife ” called at our 
office in the middle of May, and in the course of an 
amusing and entertaining conversation he set forth 
the whole art and mystery of his ingenious profession. 

“You see,” said he, “there is nothing boys like 
better than making things. In American lads the 
constructive instinct is very strong. The American 
boy, especially in country districts, has to make his 
toys himself, or go without. In England they tell 
me there is a large factory which does quite a big 
business in manufacturing parts of machines which 
your ingenious youth put together, which seems to 
indicate that English boys who have money are often 
of a mechanical turn. But the majority of boys in 


all lands have no money, or very little, and I have 
made my success in showing how they can construct 
all manner of things out of the waste of a household. 
A jack-knife, a saw, a file, a screw-driver, and a 
pricker are all the tools that are necessary, and thej' 
are to be found in most houses,” 

“ How did you start ? ” I asked. 

“ I sent a contribution in to the Editor, with 
simple drawings showing what could be done. He 
inserted it, and the interest which it excited led to 

a demand for more. That 
is all. Very simple, isn’t it? 
lx)ok here,” said he, and he 
showed me a photograph <d 
a boy sailing a flat-bottomed 
boat, roughly nailed togethei 
with coarse unplaned board* 
ing, but with a mainsail and 
foresail. “Thatboat,although 
it looks rather crude, was^ 
nevertheless, quite sea-worth^ 
(or lake-worthy rather), ahuj 
was put together by a boy 
fourteen. That, of coui^ 
was one of the more aml^ 
tious pieces of construction 
for everyone cannot build 
boat, nor is there alwayl^ 
water available for sailifiJ 
it; but model electric^ 
machines, model tram-ca^ 
model telephones which caii^ 
speech a distance of 800 fet^ 
model elevators—all the$i| 
can be made by boys of froi|| 
nine to fifteen years of aga* . 
The directions are very sii^ 
pie, and the materials {urie| 
ready to hand in any lumb^ 
room. Take, for instanoi^ 
spools of old bobbins. Th 
are extremely useful for aiip 
manner of wheels and pulleys. Old bicycle-pumps 
waste tubing of all kinds can be converted into cylinderii 
for steam-engines. Rusty screws come in mighty hatk^ 
for electrical machines, while cigar-boxes are simidj^ 
invaluable. The wood is dry, and you can ma)t|^ 
almost anything out of a cigar-box. Several of ourl 
boys have made electric motors driving a wheel a£ 
the rate of 1,500 revolutions a minute. Another 
our lads made a water-engine, which, fitted to the 
in the bath, proved itself quite capable of running a 
sewing-machine. All the water passed through the 
nozzle of a bicycle oilcan.” 

“ Do you do anything in musical instruments ? " 



Jack Knife ” in his Workshop. 
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“ Oh,” said " Jack Knife, “ there you touch upon one quite audibly from house to house. AnO^er 

of our greatest successes—the pan-jo. To make ingenious thing is a puzzle toy, in which, with the 

idle pan-jo, you take an old pan, fit it with a long aid of a couple of match-boxes and an arrangement 

^ndle, fix strings across it, and it makes a very of mirrors, you are enabled to look through a deal 

breditable instrument. After having learned the board.” 

pan-jo, you can proceed to study the banjo, when “ You mentioned mechanical animals. What kinds 
you have got means enough to buy the better do you make ? ” 





Ojstrument. They are played in exactly the same 
pftanner.” 

■;;/** How do you make your telephone ?” 

I^Oh, very simply. 'I’he only difficulty is in 
^ .nging the wire- properly so as to turn the 
vipers. I rnake the diaphragm of damp paper, 
I glue to the disc while it is damp. It 
IS quite tight, and will carry the human voice 


“ Our great success,” he said, “ is the Teddy-Kear. 
You can understand this by looking at the accom¬ 
panying diagram. You will see there is an elastic 
inside the bear. By alternately tightening and slacken¬ 
ing this, the Teddy-Bear will run up a string with 
great agility. Until you know the secret, it is almost 
impossible to ascertain how his movements are brought 
about.” 
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97.—THE BY-ELECTIONS: BY AN EXPERT. 

Despite all that has been written about by-elec- Chester the opponents of the Education Bill were also ' 

tioris, it is very difficult to get the man in the street to very powerful, and the unfortunate effect produced by ; 

understand the right way of interpreting their signi- Mr. Asquith^s speech upon the Home Rule question 

ficance. For a long time it was very difficult to get caused the transfer of so many Irish votes as to suffi- , 

the ordinary man to look at the figures at all. The ciently account for the defeat of Mr. Winston 

election was won on not won—that was all. The seat Churchill.”* 

was everything, the poll was nothing. After five “ But what do you say of Wolverhampton ? That, 

years’ persistent hammering away at the subject, the surely, is the handwriting on the wall ? ” 

fact that the fate of the seat was practically insignifi- “ So far from taking that view of the matter,” he 

cant compared to the rise and fall of the votes took replied, “ I think that Wolverhampton was one of tlie 
possession of the public mind. But even yet it is most encouraging elections that have been fought this , 
very difficult to get the ordinary man to discriminate year. To those who know the constituency, and 

between constituencies and constituencies. Take, for know how its organisation had been neglected, and 

instance, the by-elections that have taken place in the who also realise how severe had been the depression 

last six months ; they have gone fairly well in Scot- of the trade in the locksmith industry, it is a marvel 

land and very badly in England. But unfortunately that the seat was retained at all. On the whole, I 

for the Liberals the Scotch elections do not signify think that Mr. Thorne, rather than Mr. Winston 

anything owing to the fact that the two great measures Churchill, was the real hero of the by-elections. Why ' 

which have weakened the Liberal Party—the Educa- on earth Mr. Asquith should have created a vacancy 

tion Bill and the Licensing Bill—do not apply to Scot- in a constituency which anyone might have told him 

land. In like manner the election at Wolverhampton, would have been practically a certainty for the 

in which the [liberal majority went down to eight, is Unionists, had anyone else but Mr. Thorne contested 

regarded as a heavy blow to the Liberals, whereas in it, is one of those things that no fellovr can under- 
reality it was a very remarkable victory. On this sub- stand. If Lord Wolverhampton had received a peer- 
ject therefore I think it well to jot down the notes of age as an inducement to retire from the Cabinet there 
a conversation with one who has made the science of might have been some excuse for it. But to keep ' 
by-elections a very special study. I asked him, taking Lord Wolverhampton in the Cabinet and put him in 
it as a whole, what he considered the by-elections the House of Lords is otie of those political mysteries 
proved. which pass the wit of man to explain.” 

‘‘It is as plain as a pikestaff what they prove,” “Everybody says that Wolverhampton is a strik-. 
said he. “They prove that in England the Liberals ing proof of the success with which the Tariff 
are using up their majority, even if they have not Reformers have made a breach in the Free Trade 
already used it up. In Scotland things are pretty ramparts.” 

much where they were, and also in Ireland. There “ Fiddlesticks and nonsense,” he said. “It is quite 
is no evidence as to how things are in Wales. But the contrary. It we could hold Wolverhampton for 
as England is the predominant partner, not only on the Free Trade un ier the circumstances of last election 

question of Home Rule, but also on every question, we could hold anything. Consider for a moment the 

this is a very bad look-out for the Liberal Party.” circumstances of the ca.se. The Tariff Reformers 

“Which elections do you think have been the concentrated the whole of their resources upon the 
^ worst for the Liberal Party ? ” winning of this seat. Mr. Amery was an able candi- 

“ Shropshire and Mid-Devon. The significance of date ; he stuck at nothing. It is hardly a caricature 

Mid-Uevon was impaired by the fact that the Liberal to say that his election address promised the abolition 

organUation had betrn very much neglected, but in of original sin and the immediate advent of the 

Shropshire the Liberals had worked the constituency millennium and wealth and happiness for everybody 

for all they were worth. 'Phey had a good man, good if only they would vote for Tariff Reform. He no 

organisation, and the faith that removes mountains ; doubt believed what he said, and as his supporters 

but, nevertheless, they not only failed to carry the repeated these promises with a passionate earnestness, 

seat, but did not succeed in diminishing the Unionist it naturally produced some effect upon those who were 

majority.” suffering from a prolonged period of depression. 

“ Then,” I said, “ what about East Manchester Tariff Reform would not have done the locksmith 
and Peckham ? ” industry any good. That does not matter. When 

“ East Manchester and Peckham, although they you tell a starving man that you have a pianacea in 

attracted an enormous amount of attention, were not your pocket that would enable him to feed his wife 

really of the first significance. Both seats had always and cliildren if only he will vote for you, and when 

been Unionist seats until last General Election. In you confidently believe it yourself, you naturally gain 

lV‘ckham the whole force of the opponents of the some votes. Add to this that there were several 

licensing Bill was concentrated m order to secure employers of labour in Wolverhampton who saw 

ihe defeat of the Liberal candidate. In East Man- an opportunity of adding to their wealth by 













ing the general community for the benefit 
their particular industry. These men used their 
^|>fluence unsparingly in order to induce their 
^^rkmen to vote for the Unionist candidate. But 
this combination of the wildest possible 
mises addressed to suffering masses of work¬ 
men, reinforced by the unscrupulous pressure 
by employers who wished to put their hands into 
public treasupy, would have failed in materially 
ucing the majority if it had not been for the 
| 4 censing Bill.’’ 

Then,” I said, “ do you think that the licensing 
^Bill had more to do with it than Tariff Reform ? ” 
“Yes,” he said, “much more. A member of 
^parliament who was down speaking on behalf of the 
ptiberal candidate got into conversation with fourteen 
|ftorking men outside one of his meetings. He found, 
his astonishment, that although the whole fourteen 
voted Liberal at the last election, only one 
i^iintended to vote for Mr. Thorne ; and the only reason 
other thirteen gave for transferring their votes 
Item Liberal to Unionist was that they were deter- 
hlined not to allow the Government to interfere 
^^th their beer. It was the question of beer and 
ler only; Tariff Reform had little to do with it. 
Ilfot only did I expect the seat to be lost, but 1 should 
|tiot have been at all surprised if there had been a 
i'i^ajority of five hundred on the other side. To have 
leaved the seat even by a majority of eight was a very 
lat achievement. And I have no doubt Mr, 
•home’s little joke will be justified.” 

“ What was that joke ? ” 

: “ Oh, when Mr. Thorne was being condoled with 
Son the ground that he had only a majority of eight, 
f he replied that there were only eight persons in the 
l^k, but they soon increased and multiplied so as to 
Ireplenish the eartl). So you will find it will be at 
|t1Volverhampton.” 

!|; “Do you think it was only the Licensing Bill at 
lipewsbury ? ” 

“ No, I think the figures undoubtedly show that 
l&ere has been a distinct ebbing of the Liberal tide from 
|;|he high-water mark of 1906. The immense majority 
|then registered represented two things—a detestation 
l^the Boer War and a determination not to allow any 
|monkeying with Free Trade. The Government that 
j|jnade the Boer War was turned out. and the door was 
||lammed, bolted, and barred against ProLection. 
Iphese two objects of the electorate having been 
pStccomplished, the parties reverted very much to their 
'kjlld position. That is to say, if I^ree 'Prade were 
l^riously in danger the Liberal polls would rise again; 
so long as Free Trade is safe and there is no 
iger of a return of a Jingo Government to power, 
ire is no hope of seeing a repetition of the immense 
ajority of 1906.” 

“TJben what about Scotland?” 

ph# Scotland is all right. The chief significance 
fiSte elections there is the evidence which it aflords 
iibe iact that the action of the House of Lords in 


^ 0 'i 

thromng out the Scotch Holdings Bill has added 
nothing to the Liberal strength.” 

“ But did not the majority in Stirling go up ? ” 

“ The majority in Stirling went up over the figures 
of 1900. But there was no contest in 1906, so it 
was impossible to make a comparison.” 

“Then, taking it as a whole, what is your verdict?" 
“ My verdict is that although the Liberal Party is 
weaker than it was in the constituencies, and the 
Unionist Party is stronger, there is nothing to justify 
the Unionist calculation that at a General Election they 
would come back with a majority. But unless there 
is a change for the better, the Liberal majority in the 
next Parliament will be small, and will he at the 
mercy of tlie Irish Nationali.sts; but many things may 
happen before a dissolution.” 

“ Have you ciphered out in percentages the rise 
and fall of the Liberal votes ? ” 

“ Yes, and the table is very interesting. Starting 
with Mid-Devon as the first by-elcction which indi¬ 
cated the ebbing of the Liberal tide, the figures arc 
as follows:— 




1906 , 



1908 . 



Lib. 

Lab. 

IJ. 

Lib. 

Lab. 

u. 

Mid Devon . . 

5.079 



4.632 


S.191 

Herefordshire (Ro! 







Division) . . 

4 .H 97 


4.185. 



4>947 

Worcestershire. . 

.3.752 


4,881. 

. 3.06c, 


4..j6i 

South l..ecd.s . . 

6,200 

4.030 

2,126. 

. .5,274 


4.915 

Hasting^s . . . 

3.435 


4.348. 

. 3.477 


4.495 

"West Down (1907) 

s.gxR 


3 . 70 -J. 



4,051 

Pcckhani . . . 

.5.903 

— 

3.564. 

. 4.476 


6,c>7(.) 

Dewsbury . . . 

6,764 

2,629 

2,454 . 

. 5.594 

2,446 

4,078 

Maiichestci. . . 

5.631 


4 . 3 ‘i«. 

. 98H 

276 

5.417 

Kincardine . . . 

3.877 

— 

1,524— 

. 661 


1,963 

Woivcriianiptoii . 

5,610 

— 

2.745. 

. 514 


4 . 5^>6 

Dundet: .... 


6.833 

3,524. 

. 733 

4.014 

4,370 

Mono-ose liiirjjh.s . 

4 . 4^6 

— 

1,922. 


1.937 

1,576 

Sh.upbtiirc . . . 

4.682 

— 

4 .« 4 B. 

. 377 


5 .328 


72,548 

13,442 

47.517. 


11,124 

62,168 


“ These figures show that the Liberal vote has 
fallen from 72,548 in 1906 to 61,366 in 1908, and 
the Labour vote has fallen from 13,492 to 11,124, 
making a total vote for Free 'I'rade in 1906 of 86,040, 
reduced in 1908 to 72,490. The Unionist vote, on 
the other hand, has gone up from 47,517 in 1906 to 
62,168 in 1908. So that while the Liberal and Labour 
vote has shown a decrease of 151. the Unionist has 
shown an increase of 30 J per cent. Stirling is omitted 
from the above table because it was not contested in 
1906. 

“ The votes for the Prohibition candidate in 
Dundee ought to be added to the Free Trade vote, 
but this was .so small that it is not worth taking into 
account." 

“ Then what do you think as to the future?” 

“ Oh, it remains to be seen what will be the effect 
of the Old Age Pension scheme; it may make a rally 
to the Government on the part of the working classes, 
or it may give a stimulus to the revolt of the middle 
classes. • No one can say. We can only hope for 
the best.” 













THE SHAKESPEAREAN RENAISSANCE 


THE PAGEANTS OF THIS SUMMER. 


T he question of a Shakespeare Memorial 
attracted a considerable amount of public 
attention last month. 'Fhe controversy, raised 
by the proi)Osal to commemorate the fame of him 
who has made England famous by putting up a 
monument in Portland Place, led to a storm of pro¬ 
test which culminated in a mef‘ting at the Lyceum 
Theatre, summoned by the Daily C/iroNiclt\ to press 
an alternative demand for the erection of a National 
Shakespearean 'I'heatre as the only prv)per memorial 
of the po(H. 

A SHAKKSFMvXRK MK.MOUIAL TilLATRK. 

'Phe zeal displayed in the cause of the Shakespearean 
Theatre would have been altogether admirable if 
there had not been an uneasy suspicion that it was 
destined to be barren of result. All that can be said of 
the l.-.yceum demonstration, and the controversy which 
[Freceded it, is that ic kept the old pot boiling, and 
that is of some service. The odd thing is that when 
peo[)le are discussing how to honour Shakespeare in 
this way or thit way, so little att mtion is paid to the 
fact that the real Shakespeare Memorial of the last 
twenty years is due to the unwearied exertions of a 
single man. Everything that it is proposed to do 
by the imaginative persons who desire to create a 
Shakespeare National 'Fheatre in London has been 
done, more or less effectively, more or less imper¬ 
fectly, but, nevertheless, it lias been done, by the 
unaided exertions of a solitary man. Even if 
.the Lyceum Committee were to-morrow provided 
with inexhaustible fiiruls, and the whole prestige 
and authority of the State to boot, they would not be 
able to realise the whole of their magnificent ideal, 
'fhe utmost they could do would bt‘ to attemiit to 
fulfil the expectations of those who supported them, by, 
first of all, securing the regular ptTform inc:es of all the 
plays of Shakespeare ; and secondly, by training actors 
and actresses in the Shakespearean tradition. 'Fnese 
are their two great objects. 

MR. HK-TSON’s ACHIEVEMKNr. 

What they propose to do Mr, Benson has done. 
They might do it better if they had adecjuate sup¬ 
port, Mr. Benson has done it without sup|>ort 
when they were talking about it. He has really 
created a Shakes)learean Re'pertoire Theatre. He 
lias not created it in the closet or on the astral 
plane of imagination. He has hammeired it out with 
infinite brain sweat and unwearying perseverance. 
And he has not only created it, he has kept it 
ijoing as a living reality and a vital element of 
nur national culture for five and twenty years. 
(Granting everything that may be said in dis¬ 
paragement of Mr. Benson, either as a .machine 
for making or losing money, or as an actor, or 


as an actor-maniuger, or from whatever point cA 
view he may be criticised—let us admit the worst; 
that can be said—when all is admitted, the funda<^ 
mental fiact stands out all the more cleany before 
the eyes of all, that what other men have twaddled! 
about doing, Mr. Benson has actually accomplishecL, 
While glib critics have been spinning schemes as to th 6 [ 
mighty things tliat could be achieved if only the]fJ 
were supported with the money and authority of the 
nation, this one man, without either national subsidy 
or official prestige, has ke[)t Shakespeare alive before: 
the whole British nation, and has converted hiS- 
company into a dramatic college or training grourht 
in which the ablest actors and actresses of our da)r^ 
have graduated. And what is more, he is still doin^ 
it. After a quarter of a century of unwearied service, 
his enthusiasm is still as high, and his eiiergy is stilt; 
;is great, an 1 his ex|)erience is naturally much greatejf^i 
However far the Benson Company may come shojit^ 
of realising the perfect presentation of Shakospeare’fii^ 
plays which wc are told we should receive from 
State subsidised national theatre, such a natioiul 
thcAitre could only exist for the benefit of the peopld| 
of London. There would be one house, with on^i 
company, inaccessible to three-fourths of the popuUll; 
lion of the United Kingdom. Mr. Benson has takei^ 
Shakespeare down to the masses of the people. 
year he had no fewer than four Shakespeare companf«|| 
touring for forty-two weeks in the year, playing nothitl|| 
but Shakespeare and the cla.ssical comedies of Sheridaij| 
and Goldsmith, not merely in the great centres of popu^; 
lation, but in almost every village in the three king¬ 
doms whicrli has a population of more than 4,ooq 
people. It isc'.timated that in the last twelve month# 
tlic Bvmson Conqianies [irescnted the leading tragedie# 
and comedies of Shakespeare in 281 towns in England,; 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, thereby bringing 
the means of grace, provided by a reverent and 
serious re()resentation of Shakespeare’s plays, within; 
range of a total population of nearly sixteen 
millions, or, excluding London, a population of tea 
millions, to whom a national theatre could make no, 
appeal. 

THE STRATFORD CENTRE. 

The only Shakespeare Memorial 'Fheatre which at 
present exists is that at Stratford-on-.^von. It is a 
good rallying point which every year more and more 
justifies its existence. Shakespeare Week this year, 
despite some vicissitudes of weather, was a great suc^ 
cess. Stratford is becoming more and more th^ 
centre of the renaissance of Merrie England. The 
great and growing popularity of folk dances, folk; 
songs, and the celebration of incidents in local 
history are all fed from the centre of Stratford-on- 
Avon. If twenty-five years hence those who are now 



promoting a National Theatre in London can look 
back on so fruitful a record as that accomplished by 
: the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on Avon by Mr. 
Benson, they will indeed have justified their action 
on this occasion. * 

r THE I.ONDON rA(;EAN'r 

ji This renaissance is miking itself more felt at 
■ present in the extraordinary popularity of the pageants 
^jlrhich are now coming upon us thick and fast. 'J'hc 
jvilibndon Pageant is postponed for a year, but the Lord 
|j;Mayor presided this month over a meeiing which 
twas intended to inaugurate a series of p. opagandist 
on methods of popular educatioii, by which 
is hoped to interest 1 Londoners in the history 
i of London and so pave the way to the ])a-:;(‘anL. Mv. 
; 4 Lascelles, who will direct tlie laondon i\i.geant next 
' year, is hiisily engaged at present in superintending 
>the pageant in Canada, whicli he is bringing out at 
-■Quebec under the direction of Lord (ha^y. 

Cn 1:1.SKA. 

The first pageant of the year is that at Dudley, 
which takes place at Whitsun, and will be over before 
these pages see the light. The next two pageants 
are those of Chelsea and Winchester, the first ])er- 
formances of which lioth take place on tlie same day, 
the 25th of June, and the last performance on the ist 
•of July. The Chelsea Pageant takes ])la('e in the 
old Ranelagh Gardens, adjoining the Hospital. 
The performance begins at 4 ('’clock. 'There w ill be 
ten scene‘s in the Chelsea J\igixant ; the fjrst rejin;- 
sehting the crossing of the 'Tliam-s by th:: R'Ku.ims at 
Chelsea, in which Cassivelaunus an.l C.e^ar ligiire 
once more in battle. From 53 u.e. until 7S6 a.o. 
jChelsea had no history worth sjleaking of, but in the 
eighth century an im|)ort:int synod was held under 
the presidency of King Offa of Mercia, whon 
Peter’s Pence” were first promised to ilie 
'/Pope by the King and his (Council. Another 
j.^even hundied years })ass before the third scene 
/takes j)lace, when wo have the May Hay I^evels 
in the year 1500, displayed with morris dances, Jack 
/in-the-Green, and a Miracle* JMny. 'The fourth, fifth, 
/sixth, and seventh scenes are all j)!ao;d in tht; 
/sixteenth century. 'I'he fourth >r.ono luings in Sir 
/Thomas More and Henry VI IT, the filth Priirxss 
/Elizabeth and Ladv Jane Grey, the sixth th(_* funeral 
^^^ageant of Queen Anne of (/loves, whilr the seventli 
^represents Queen Elizabeth visiting I.-ird Howard of 
/Effingham at Chelsea. In the eighUi scene Cliaiics II. 

Nell (dwrynn, wdien he is founding Chelsea 
/■Hospital, The ninth scene introduces J )on Saltero’s 
U’avern, the head-quarters of the Scriblerus (/liih, in 
pBonnection with which are introdiaaM the notable 
^en of letters of (^ueen Anne’s period, froiTi Addison 
Q Swift. The establishment of the rat e for Doggett’s 
Bit and Badge is also incorporated in this scene, 
last scene of all re[)resents a Royal Venetian 
Ranelanh Garden-s. at which (ieorize. IT. 


Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, David Garrick, and 
other notables are introduced. 

WINCHESTER. 

The Chelsea Pageant is styled historical, and that 
of Winchester is called national. Winchester Pageant, 
wdiich is under the direction of Mr. F. R. Benson, 
will be enacted in tlu; historic ground.s of ^Volvesey 
Castle at AVinehester. It is divided into a series of 
nine episodes, beginning with King Alfred and end¬ 
ing with Charle.s IT In the second episode is pre¬ 
sented Canute, and in the third William the 
Conij ueror, or rather the attempt of Earl Waltheof 
and the monks of Winchester to defeat William the 
Conejueror. The fourth ejiisode introduces the 
T/m|)ress Matilda, King Stejihen, and Henry 11 . in 
connection wuth Henry de Blois, th(‘ i'ounder of St. 

(uoss ; the fifth scene introduces AVilliam of AVyko 
liam, and the .sixth epi.sode brings in Bishoj) l*'ox, (Car¬ 
dinal M'Mlsey, Sir 'Thomas Moie, Henry VHI. and 
(.Charles V. 'J’he seventh ejiisodc is dc^voted to (Jueen 
Mary and Philip. 'J'he eighth, episode is devottnl to 
Elizabeth’s age, wliich is rej)rcsciiLt d l)y one of its 
most painful ei)isodes, the trial and sentence of Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the great Hall of Manchester 
(Castle; and the ninth tijjisode represtaits the visit of 
(./harles 11 . to Winchester ; he is ac:( ompanied by 
Bishop Ken, Sir (Jhristopher Wren and otlu*rs. 'I'liere 
are to be short musical services day in the 

Cathedral, and the Pageant will lie preceded by a* 
special service* at noon in tlu' ('atliedral, at which 
man)' of the iMigli.sh, Colonial and Amoric^an Bisliops 
will he present, and an address of welcome will be 
delivered by the Lord Bishoj) of Winchester. Special 
ar’-angements have been made T^r KomiI jialronage 
on every day excepting Monday, when the place of 
R »valty will be taken by tlie J .ord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London and the Mayors of Wessex. 


Tlie great pageant of next month will lie that of 
Dover, whi(::h will Ik held on July 27th to August ist. 
Mr. Louis N. I^irker is nuister of the jiageant, and 
tlie bock of words is iiublished at 6d. A good deal of 
the pageant will be rend ‘red in Fn'nch. 'The episodes 
ileal with King Arthur, William the (Conijueror, King 
John, Edward T, Henry V., Henry VdlT, (/Charles T, 
and Henrietta Maria. 

A MVS'I F.RV Pl.AV. 

Besides these pageants projicr it i.s proposed to 
produce on July 16th and i7tli at the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens an open-air Masque or Mystery Play of the 
Holy (irail, the proceeds to go to the fund for the 
preservation of (Bastonhury Alibey. I’he Masque 
will be produced by Miss Edith jlhys ; the story is 
that told in the old Welsh and French romances deal 
ing with the quest of Sir Percival, Sir (ialahad, and 
other Kniglits of the Round Table. The Choral 

SoniT will Clincr hv n Wi^lcb r'bnir r\f TAba.A/l 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


GENERAL GOREON: A TRIBUTE. 

Bv Lord Esher. 

In the new numljor of the Nineteenth Century and 
After appears a ‘most interesting article entitled 
“ General Gordon/* and signed by I.ord Esher. It is 
not only a papier of great personal interest, but of great 
historical importance. In it Lord Esher not only 
g ves a vivid [)en-picUire of General Gordon, but quotes 
from his correspondence frum the year j 88o to 1884, 
which is full of light ami leading for statesmen of our 
time. 

A PEN-IUCI URK OF (JKNERAL (rOROON. 

Lord Es!icr\s aijuaintance with GeiuTal Gordon, 
which soon l)ecame a fast friendship, began in t88o. 
Lord lisher, then the lion. Reginald Rretl, was acting 
as private secretary to J-.ord Hartington, who \v;:s 
Secretary for War when General (iordoii was 
apjKiinted jirivate secretary to Lord Ripon, a ]>ost 
which he resigiicd before he reached India. Gordon 
returned to England in November, 1880. In the 
following month he was constantly in and out of 
Lord Kshers house in Tilney Street. Lord Esher 
say s :— 

He would generally come in tin morning, ii queer figure, 
with a loose eomforler round Id^ thn>at, and .a hat—liy no 
means a good one— uIhmI Lu k on Id: IunmI ; the eternal cigarette 
between ins lips. He w.is of simiM .tatme -very small, like so 
many great men —and of spare ligure He would have passed 
unnoticed anywhere, except for Ids eye^, winch were of that 
peculiar steel-like l»lu(‘ common to eniImsiasiic natures, more 
eripeeially when the enthusiast, is :i » ildier. He would lounge 

into the library and stand iVu In* liiidly ever caied to .sit. for 

hours at a time, leaning against the nr.inu.Ij'>iece, 01 walking np 
and down the rinun. 

His talk Was as fresh as a spiiiig m »ridng, full of liumnur, 
and Ids language as sim|de a- tiie hook d'Cienesis. Com])le.Kity 
of ihouglu, contusion of idea'^. pii»!i\ilv of sp<‘ech, were 
iiii]>ossihie to him. He saw with vv.)n(.erful clearness, peih:ip.s 
sometimes not veiv far. 

He detested cant, aiiil althoiigli lie could he sometimes 
strangely indigiiaiU, and \va^ d.-epiy roused hy faithU^ssness, his 
charily knew no hounds. Kepeni.mce made up. in his eves, lor 
every crime. Hence his jiulgiiiiMit (*f men wits vaiiahle, 
ami otieii appeared ineonsisieni. Aliliougli it occasionally 
amused him to he deceivi-d, lu* was rarely taki'ii in. His 
redigion was lu ver ol;>iriided, Inil it was a^. miitdi :\ pan of his 
<laily life as smoking eigaitaies. He literally walketl with (iod, 
and if it were not disiesjieclIni, one udglil idmost .say arm in 
arm with Him. 

gorih)n\s TKiia.:i.E ro raring. 

Lord ICsher tiien quotes from a niinibcr of (iordon's 
letters, which at first dealt chicliy with the scrttleinent 
of Afghanistan and Indian ftnaiua*. In the letters 
there are two references lo la)id Cromer, who then, 
as Sir Evelyn Baring, was Minister of Finance in 
India. In both cases the references are complimen¬ 
tary. In the first case Lord Esher says that Gordon 
regarded Baring as “ lh(! one strong and able man in 
India/* and in the second case he strongly condemns 
l^ord Northbrook for not sending reinforcements to 
Sir Evelyn Baring, who was then surrounded by 


enemies. Gordon said that Baring was a man whdt.'; 
if not siippotted, would resign, that Her Majesty^^- 
Government had put him there in the Indian Council/; 
and ought to help liim. “ He was worth all the rest/ 
put together.** * ; 

The contrast between the anxiety of Gordon td ■ 
help Baring when he was in difficulties, the generous 
tribute whicli he pays to his capacity, and the way iri ■ 
which Lord Cromer has dealt with General Gordon 
in Modern Egy})t,** is too striking for Lord Eshe^ 
even to call attention lo it by a word of comment. 

OF IHK lU-UE WATER SCHOOT.. 

In his letters (’leneral (k)rdon insisted strongly upon, 
the importance of a good understanding with Russia^ ; 
a more economical administration in India, and pre -1 
paralion for the abandonment of the opium revenue j ; 
but the keynote of most of his haters was his/ 
insistence upon the supreme importance of the Navy, ■■ 
Lord Esher says : - / 

I havu met some arcionl :ulvociiU:s of llic “ Ulue Water.^ 
Scliool ’’ ill my liiiiG, Inil none t:vt:r surpa.ss<xl in stieniious faiths 
this s«‘klicr, whose love rieverllicless uf our small Army was.; 
very intense. 

Gordon denounced the injustice of giving Army;” 
officers immenstiy increased pay in India, W'hile' 
sailors and naval men who were cooped up iti 
cramped close gunboats in the Indian and Chinese ; 
seas did not get a so 7 i more than their confreres in 
the ('hanncl. He again and again insisted upon tht 
importance of establishing maritime fortresses which : 
would command the ocean routes, which would noti;; 
have the “ dcuimental accompaniment of a colonial^ 
population, w! may be with us or against us, but who ■ 
at any time are a nuisance.** 

“ IF WK HAVE THE C:0!\TMAM) OF 'rflE SEA.” 

The following passage from tlie article brings into 
clearest possible relief the dominant thought in 
Gtaieral Gordon’s mind as to the absolute necessity 
of the command of the sea. Lord Esher says :— 

illuminating quality of (iordoii’s mind made Imperial 
strategy seem a very simple thing tt> him. He swept dogmatic 
tlieology and strategical detail iuio a seexnulary pkiee. just as 
religion was summed u}) hy him into the simph-sl of .all Iran* 
seeiKleiiial propositions, the belief in God. so, in Ids view, the 
safi ty of our eouniry ami the pvcscrvaiiou of our Empire 
dependtxi simply on the command of the sea. 1 cannot 
exemplify this lie!ter than by quoting part of a letter which he 
wrote to me from Port Louis \in the 22iid of August. iSvSi :— 

“Thanks for your leller July 15th, received .August 2oth, 
also your question lo Dilke ; it could not hurl ns in anyway, 
for we could easily take it from them if we maintain our supre¬ 
macy at sea. The occupation of those laiuls, d'unis and Tripoli, 
are so many drains of men and money for the countries which 
occupy them. They can never tlo much more than pay their 
way, even if they do that. Their occupation is a weakness, not 
a strengtli, to the Mother-country. 

“ The occupation of Biseria, or of any other place in the 
Mediterranean, signifies not a jot, as long as we have the com¬ 
mand of the sea. If wc lost that, then we would lo.se Malta 
and the Canal. DepexKl on it, it is very much better $ let 




teiace and Italy take Tunis, Tripoli, and Syria, and for us to 
cp a firm, distinct hold on Egypt, than it would be to opjK>sc 
esm. The annexation of these lands are decidedly weakening 
fences which will become of>en sores to the annexing coun- 
I would say, do not take Egypt ; keep a grip over it, and 
/e its people free institutions, first breaking up its wretched 
ttw of an army. Do not annex it. You only weaken yourself 
doing so; but do not let others interfere with your policy 
Src. This could be agreed upon between France, Italy, and 
tgland. Suppose Tunis, Tripoli, Syria annexed, France, 
Igland, and Italy would Iw* enstmbk against all Powers, who 
iild do nothing. Bur then, I say, see that your naval p(nver is 
pr4me. England falls with the failure of that power. France, 

. annexing Tunis, has added to her difficulties, and opened 
Other weak plac*^ for her enemies to attack. She l:as just 
ite what EngJantI might wish her do but England ought 
(t, at Berlin, to have been double-faced about it. Why, it 
mid cost us nothing, if .supreme at sea, to drive them out in a 
rtnight by raising the population. 

V Look at India ; it dictates our policy entirely, and what- 
• advantages it gives us, ii certainly hampers us. Tunis will 
' this far more effectually for France. France; will be much 
>re vulnerable with her new acquisition, if we keep command 
the sea. 


‘ I would put in Syria, for I want some other nation to help 
litt to bar the advance of Russia in this direction. It could not 
letter to us who held Syria, if we had command of the sea. 

*‘1 look on the Red Sea, and Egypt, and Persian Gulf as 
mng absolutely necessaiy to be under our control ; not to 
pa lex, hut to be supreme therein. 

As for the other parts, they are much better to be in French 
m Italian hands, for through those places they present vulner- 
||ble points of attack, if we keep command of the sea. To keep 
^mmand of the sea, we have to take, first, the Home and 
dtlediterranean Fleets, which, I suppose, are formidable enough. 
Kind of which 1 say nothing Second, the Chinese and Pacific 

S tations, the Indian Ocean and Cape Stations. Each of these 
ations should have regular fortified asylums, their lairs, where 
||>ur ships could get ail they want, and to which they would 
iirepair,” etc. 


THE ONE WAY TO GOVERN MEN. 


L On Colonial questions General Gordon's sympathies 
Iffrere very strong in favour of subject races. “Always 
^member,” he said, “ that it is by little acts of justice, 
iiosting nothing, by which our country is blessed, and 
'by which the evil results arising from our selfish greed 
i§re palliated. To govern men there is but one way, 
land it is eternal truth : ‘ Get into their skins,' that is, 
^ try and realise their feelings and do to others as you 
::Would they should do to you. This is the true 
l^cret,' ” 

^ A very interesting letter, which must be read in 
is that in which General Gordon strongly urged 
fjLord Esher to form a group of young men of the rising 
generation who would establish some sort of a society 
to study the ins and outs of our relations with the 
Colonies and foreign Powers, and thus prepare for 
the mantles of those then in office. He says : “ I 
think if you and .some of the younger men were to 
abandon your fearful treats, your dinner parties, etc., 
you could come to some definite platform and work 
;on it" ; and after saying that “ six united men would 
^l^rry enormous weight" if they would not in the 
^cess to Scotland and shoot, but go to the 
iColonies^ he adds: “ Depend upon it, a well-inten- 
^bned man. seeking not his own advantage, is capable 
iof judging any military, civil, financial, or political 


question (as well as the most experienced Minister) in 
its great aspects.” 

The last letter which he received from General 
Gordon was written from Khartoum on the 3rd of 
March, 1880, in which he says : “ We must evacuate 
the Soudan. It is absolutely necessary. In a year 
the slaves up here will rise and will emancipate them¬ 
selves. What a wonderful denoitementy and how my 
prayers will have been heard ! ” 

LORD ESHER's parting WORD. 

In concluding his paper, Lord Esher says that he 
has not set out with the in|ention of describing fully 
or of attempting to discuss the character of General 
Gordon, who stands above analysis and beyond 
discussion. He continues :— 

There have been attempts made to belittle him, and to 
^ieprive him of soine of the lustre whicl;. his life and death .shed 
upon our country. “The greatest gift a hero leaves to his race 
is to have been a hero.*’ 

It is true that he took small account of the “great ones of 
;tie earth.” 1 am not sure tfia! Jie possessed what is called a 

dress suit.” He was never, to iny knowledge, at an evening 
party, but he was seen to walk hand in hand with street arabs. 
lie knew the Bible by heart, and the fear of man was not in 
him. Faithlessness was in his eyes the worst of crimes. I am 
sure that he went to his death as to a feast. 

Many lies have been told of him. Even his moral character 
has not been spared. It has been said that he failed to do his 
duty, and he has been an iiit;briatc. 'J'liese accusations arc 
absurdly false. But suppose tJiey were true. 

Some of us remember the teiril)le and lacerating words with 
•which one of the gentlest spirits of the Victorian age crushed to 
the earth a man who had ventured to defame Father Damien : 
“ Suppose these things were true (he wTote). Is it growing at 
.all clc.ar to you what a picture you have drawm of your own 
heart ? I will try yet once ag.ain to make it clearer. You had 
a father : suppose this tale were about him, and some informant 
Brought it to you, proof in hand. I am nut making too high an 
estimate of your emotional nature w'hcn I suppose you would 
Tegret the circumstance ? That you would feel the tale of 
Irailty the more keenly since it shamed the author of your days? 
And that the last thing you would do would be to publish it in 
the religious Press? Well, the man who tried to do what 
Damien did is my father, and the father of the man at the Apia 
Bar, and the fiither of all who love gc»odness, and he was your 
father, too, if GtKl had given you the grace t(» see it.” 

In the very heart of the metropolis Gordon’s statue stand.s 
under the shadow of the great Nelson Column. Both these 
uien claimed that they had tried to do their duty, and not vainly. 
JNelsori had many frailties, Gordon had but few. 

But, few or many, Gordon is the father of every patriotic 
man and woman of English blotid Especially is be the father 
•of the poor and humble children whom he loved, and he is tJu? 
father of every one of his detractors, “if God given them 
the grace to see it.” 

Other Tributes: Sir Charles Watson. 

“ Justice to General Gordon " is the title of a paper, 
by Colonel Sir Charles Watson, in the National 
JieificuK Two citations will show the Coloners 
chief contentions : — 

It is rather remarkable that Lord Cromer, while giving at 
great length his reasons for thinking that it was a mistake to 
employ Gordon, has refrained from explaining wh^ there was 
such a general consensas of opinion in favour of his being the 
most suitable person to carry out the evacuation, and has made 
no allusion to his great services in the Soudan during the 
years 1874 to 1879. So far from doing this, Lord Cromer, in 
the summary of Soudan history given in chapter xiz.» althoug)^ 



lit goes 1)ack as far as the year 1870, never mentions the fact 
that Gordon had spent six years in the country and was better 
acquainted with it than any Lilnglishman living. 

In respect of the Egyptian garrisons in the 
Soudan— 

Lord Cromer seems unable to understand the situation : he 
thinks that Gordon’s duly {see vol. i. p. 565) was to do 
his best to carry out the evacuation ; and then, ii he could not 
succeed in this, to go away and leave the Egyptians to be 
massacred, so as to save further trouble and expense to the British 
Government. All I can say is that i am quite sure that every 
British officer, including Lord Cromer himself, who might have 
been placed in Gordon’s position as Governor-General, would 
have desired to act as he did. 

His Judgment of Zobeir Pasha. 

Lord Ribblesdale contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century an extremely interesting account of conversa¬ 
tions he had with Zobeir Pasha while the latter was 
“detained” at Gibraltar in 1885 1886. What 

he has to say of Zobeir’s attitude goes far to confirm 
Gordon’s judgment in asking for the great slave dealer 
to assist him in pacifying the Soudan :— 

Zobeir had extremely quick eyes to see and ears to hear. The 
perpetual movement of troups and ships of war, the ceaseless 
order and array of life in a great fortress, the /genius loct of a 
place of arms, were teaching Zobeir new lessons and new 
notions. Now that he knew the English, now that he had seen 
evidence of England’s power and might, of which he had not 
dreamed from the previous experiences of his fighting days with 
Gordon and Gessi, he began to feel certain that by identifying 
himself with England’s cause and service he would be serving 
his own close interests. That .seemed to me to be Zobeir’s 
growing conviction—a conviction which seemed sincere, reared, 
as it must have been, on a ruin of old prepossessions. In addi¬ 
tion, Zobeir was grat<?ful for kindness and consideration, more 
especially from Sir John Adye, the Governor of Gibraltar, 
which he had not anticipated, and viliich, to some extent, he 
referred to the greatness of soul and benevolence of tlie English 
Government—at all events, he did so in conversation witli me. 
In short, ascribe it as yi»u please fo gratitude, or to cunning, or 
to the anticipation of possible favours to come, Zobeir’s desire 
to serve England at this time, if only the opportunity were given 
him, amounted ainiosi to zeal. 

Lord Ribblesdale imagines that Gordon and Zobeir 
would have come togetlier in the point that “ both 
were alike convinced of the operation ever around 
and about us of a providential design ” :— 

I’hus, it seems to me probable that Zobeir spoke wdth all 
sincerity and deliberate intention when he told me that he would 
start with General Gordon on, as it were, a clean slate. But I 
repeal that, given his best intentions and his lx:st efforts, tlie ten 
years which had elapsed since the conquest of Darfur, his absence 
in Cairo in captivity, however distinguished, must have materially 
weakened his infliiencc and prestige. At the best it was a 
gamble. In racing parlance, I liclieve he would have run 
straight, but that he could not have got the distance ; the 
weight was too much for him. My own impression, based upon 
Zobeir's utterances on unsunny days and from conversations with 
Hamed in the Pasha’s absence, is that, useful as he miglil have 
been as a Commissioner at the time 1 knew him best, his going 
to Khartoum to join General Gordon would only have added to 
the general confusion, and formed a rallying-point for fresh and 
incalculable complications. In his inmost ingenium,” Zobeir, 

I fancy, thought so himself. 

On Mr. Gladstone’s attitude. Lord Ribblesdale 
refers to a conversation he had with that statesman 
on his return, and says, “ Mr. Gladstone’s views were 
definite enough, and they certainly did not leave the 


impression on my mind . . . that Vie was not int 
ested or fully informed about the Soudan perpli^xio 
of the Government.” _ 

MORE ABOUT EAST AFRICA. 

In the Strand Magazine, Mr. Winston Church; 
M.P., continues his description of his recent trav 
in Uganda. Speaking of the vegetation ale 
part of the Uganda Railway, he says :— 

Next day our train is climbing through dense and beauti 
forests to the summit of the Mau Escarpment. Admiration 
the wealth and splendour of the leafy kingdom is mingled w 
something very like awe at its aggressive fertility. The 
trees overhang the line. The creepers trail down the cuttlil 
robing the red soil with clonks of flowers and foliage.' 
embankments arc already covered. Every clearing is den 
overgiown with sinuous plants. But for the ceaseless 
with which ilic whole line is scraped and weeded it woil 
soon become impassable. As it is the long fingers of 
encroaching forest are everywhere stretching out enviou 
towards the bright metals. Neglect the Uganda Railway: 
a year, and it would take an expedition to discover wheN 
had run. 

Ju.st before the writer got into the carriage befd 
taking this stage of his journey he was told that is 
lions had walked across the line a quarter of a xi^ 
away and a quarter of an hour before. 

FUEL CUTTING FOR THE RAILWAY. ^ 

At Nyoro Station nearly goo natives were at wq 
fuel cutting for the railway, a young EngUshc 
being in charge of them. Plenty of natives cari| 
had, but they will rarely stay more than a niontlil 
two. Then, jus: as they are beginning to get skiil 
off they go, promising to come back at some indeliii 
date. This, however, is very little use, since the 
by which .the railway must have its fuel is not a|| 
indefinite. 

Nine hundred natives were being employed, 
Mr. Churchill calculates that the interest and sinkli 
fund on the capital cost of a steam tree-felling 
with a mon'»-rail would represent in all the wag^ 
sixty-five natives, and would accomplish a we 
work of the sixty-five natives in a single day :— 

It is no good, he concludes, trying to lay hold of Trq 
Africa with naked fingers. Civilisation must l:)e armed 
iiiiicliinery if she is to subdue these wild regions to her autho 
Iron roads, not jogging porters ; tireless engines, not 
men ; cheap power, not cheap labour; steam and skin,:i 
sweat and fumbling : there lies the only way to tame the j« 
—more jungles than one. 

In the J^a// Mall Magazine for June Mr. Rll 
Haggard describes the Zulus as the finest savage ; 
in the world, and expresses a desire to utilise 
splendid martial qualities in the service of the Bril 
Empire. 

In the Liberty Revieit^ which is a thoroughg 
denunciation of “the downward path of prog 
Licensing Bill, Trade Disputes, Allotments, Old, 
Pensions, etc., V. de Braganga Cunha gives his : 
for the assa.ssination of the King of Portugal. “ itl 
a proof of the political mistakes committed by Fraii^ 
which the country cannot easily forget or forgive/* 







f “C.-B.*’ AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 

F. A. Channing, in the Fortnightly Rndeu\ 
lilonounces a most affectionate and unqualified 
ftnegyric upon his departed chief. He says ;— 

l&r Henry Campbell-Uannerman was a strong man, quite 
jS^tent to be much stronger than he looked, a man who coin- 
Ifoed deep, tender, passionate emolior. willi an absolute self- 
iitrol, and an iinperliirl)able cqiiarnmity almost unique in liis 
iteration, lie was in one sense the most simple, straight- 
Bfeward man of his time—in another, one of the shrewdest, 
persistent, and most ingenious of in(!n in getting liis own 
liy. Like other men of more force than his fcllow-irien, iie 
not but get jiower ; and, like men of more than 
^rage good feeling and high ]^iirpose, he could not uii use it 
Tlie one featun* wliicli was so entirely his own was his 
tindent indifferertce to llie goad of ambition wliich drives on 
^^rior men so madly. 

Mr. Asguini: a Second (iLADSTONE? 

.r’Jn the first May number of the Rcviic des Deux 
‘iifmdes Augustin Filon has a character sketch of Mr. 
I^uith. The nc^w Premier, says the writer, is not 
fee successor of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman but 
^Mr. Cilad>tonc, but he is a Cladstone minus the 
^imera of Home Rule, minus the emotional and 
iiaginative side, and minus those strange flights 
^hich sometimes dazzled us but which sometimes 
iade us doubt the perfect equilibrium of his faculties ; 
i'jGkdstone in whom good sense will be the ruling 
but animated, like his predecessor and his model, 
a veritable passion for social refcDrin on condition 
bt it is never separated from moral reform. A 
|©ond Gladstone now begins where the first ended. 

r Or a Second “C.-B. 

A second article on Mr. Asquith, by Arthur Kann, 
ppears in tlie first May number of Questions Diplo- 
i^tigues. M. Kann foretells that Mr. Asquith will 
3W in the path of Sir Henry Carnpbell-Bannerman, 
ltd that the great lines of Liberal policy will remain 
changed ; he will maintain the niicnfe cor diale and 
pj English alliances, and he will undertake the 
|f6rms promised to tlv British democracy. The 
' jly change may l)e in Parliamentary proc-edure, l)ut 
lif. Asquith will have at heart the realisation of the 
^mises made by the laberal Party in 1906, and he 
Ipl make the sacrifices necessary to obtain the maxi- 
l^tn of practical results. 


. The Macedonian Question. 

• pR. IhlA .ON, in the Coutanporary Rnie 7 o, declares 
the British propo.sals are advantageous to the 
te. The Sultan’s hold on Macedonia is, he says, 
|; best precarious and costly. It is largely semi- 
SUal. Every year of Ottoman domination costs the 
; a sum varying from five hundred thousand to a 
Jon pounds steriing. Everyone would benefit by 
f!|fdtish proposals, excepting, perhaps, the German 
tcf which advance money at exorbitant rates of 
9t, and await llie contingency of insolvency 
'ieranity. Russia’s proposed revival of rural 
he declares to be worse than useless, 


THREE-CORNER CONTESTS, 

And How to Deal with Them. 

In the Albany Review Mr. John H. Humphreys 
remarks upon the great increase in the number and 
virulence of three-corner contests. They present, he 
says, a problem which it is the bounden duty of the 
Government to attemj)t to solve before the present 
Parlifimenl ends. JTactically, be .says, we havt; three 
parties now, as several of our chief Colonies have 
had for some time ])ast. Wliat is needed is such an 
adjustment of our electoral machinery as to secure 
the fair representation of these tlirec Parties. At 
jjrcseiit, the I/iberaLs may obtain tliree seats out of 
four iii a county (as was the case in Warwick last 
(reneral Election), yet the Conservatives may have 
polled a greater number of votes, wliich was also the 
rase. The result of an appeal to the country thus 
depends largely upon how the strength of the various 
political parties is distributed. 

TJlRrK WAVS orr Oi 'HE DIFI'ICULTY. 

There are tb.ree remedies for this slate of things : 
the second ballot, about the imsatisfaraor)’ working of 
which in various (Tiniinental countries a great deal 
has been heard; the alternative vote; and propor¬ 
tional rtq)resentatioii. A s(‘Cond liallot means, of 
course, that in a liiret -corner contest the supporters 
of the candidate ])oiling fewest votes must choose 
between the two remaining evils in the sha{)e of the 
two other candidates for wliom they did not vote. 
'Fhis remedy, however, the writer thinks, can at once 
be ruled out on the expei ience of tliose nations which 
helve tried it, and they a'c not a lew. 

The alternative vole, which has been tried in cer¬ 
tain Colonies, he thinks preLrable. It has been in 
use in Oueensland foiirtet.ai ytars ; was adojUed Iasi 
session .n Wt*st Australia ; and was i)ro|)OS(‘d in 1906 
by the Commonwealth (ioverniricnt. Only one ballot 
is required by it. Briefly, it means that evc:ry elector 
may indicate on his |)a|H.:r to what candidaU; he wishi's 
his vote to be transferred in case llu: candidate ofhi.s 
choic(. is third (jf lower o?i thf^ poll, and no candidate 
has an absolute majority. Surely such a law, were it 
[)assed, would be much more efilectual if it were 
“ must indicate ” instead of “ may.'’ 

J'he tliird solution of tlie. tliree-corner t'ontesl pro¬ 
blem is—the one favoiircid, 1 infer, by the writer— 
])ro|)ortional re])resentation, the effect of wliich is that 
if Biriuingham, for instance, has seven members, and 
four-sevenths of the iflectors vole Unionist, two- 
sevenths lal)eral, and one-.seventh Laliour, then four 
of its memliers will be Unionist, two laberal, and one 
Labour. 'Idiis is obviously |)ractical)le, since so many 
countries have the system at work, Switzerland and 
Belgium among others. 

Cassrirs Magazine for June contains two short 
papers upon arti.sts: one on Felix Ziem, the French 
artist who de.signed the fortifications of Kronstadt, 
and another on Frank Reynolds, a humorous artist. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP. 

An Optimistic Survey hy Mr. Charles Trevelyan. 

Mr. Charles Trevelyan contributes to the May 
number of the Deutsche Ranee an article on the 
relations of England and (rermany. 

WHERE STANDS THE “ TIMES ” T(.>-I) \V ? 

He begins by saying that in Europe the oi)inion 
still obtains that the Times speaks in the name of 
England, whereas no one in England h(‘lieves for a 
moment tliat tlic Times is in any sense an official 
organ or that it is sufierior to the weaknesses of the 
other dailies. Its high position is due to its foreign 
correspondence, its Parliamentary retiorts, and its 
literary and financial articlt;s, l)ut in politics it is no 
longer the leading English pajuT. 

THE “ I\M‘’.Vri ALLK WAR.” 

d'he last thing in the world which longlaml wants 
is a dis[)Ule with (iermanv, continues xMr. 'IVevelyan, 
yet one or two journalists and small politicians are 
always liinling at the “ inevitalile war.” Uut tliese 
joiUTialists and politic:ians are a much less ]>owerrul 
party than might l.)e sin.)i)oso*d liy the noise which they 
make. 'J'he national characteristic of I^higland is not 
enmity against the foreigner, but ignorance of foreign 
nations, and she is rather [iroud than a.sliamed of it. 
Since the fear of Najioleon has disai)[>eared Isngland 
has known no national fear, and no nation;d hatred. 
Only a war could create in our [leople a race-hatred 
against (rermany, and without this race-hatred there 
will he no war, unless it is intentionally brought about 
by jjoliticians, journalists, and financiers. 

PEEK DISCUSSION OF ARM \ M K N I’S. 

Where, then, lies the danger? 'J’he P.riton under¬ 
stands a Oerrnan much better than J:i})an(\sc, or a 
Russian, or a I'renchnian, or even an Irish Crlt. 'I’lu' 
Prilish Jingo s[)eaks of trade contlicls, and certainly 
W(; are trade rivals. Put tlie majoritv' of our people 
are I'ree 'Praders, who believe that the economic 
y)ros[)erity of foreign coiintricfs is advantageous to us. 
'Phe Liberal l*arty is a Pt‘aee l^arty, and the present 
Parliament is occii]>ied with Social Ri-form, and the 
social reformi^r wi.shes above all tilings to avoid 
foreign comi)lications. The ])rospeels of a long period 
of good relations between the Pritish and the (lerman 
(lovcrnments are therefore most ravoural)le at the pi t - 
sent moment, and for this reason it is a great j)ity that 
there can be no free expression of vit‘ws between the 
two Ministries on the (|ii(‘stion of naval armaments. 
Germany's national lexistence depends upon an uncon- 
(juerable army, ns England’s national existence 
de[)ends u[)on an invincible fleet, and when we keep 
pace with (Germany in the matter of shi[)s, it is no 
liroof that we suspect Oermany of hostili* designs. 
Our supremacy at sea is essential for our defence, hut 
the Liberal Government is nevertlicless anxious to 
limit the building of .shiiis, and will do so as soon as 
the increase in tlie navies of other countries ceases, 


A GOLDEN OIU’OR'IUNi rV. 

So far as England is concerned the present momen,. 
is n golden opportunity for those who wish to unite 
the two nations in close friendship. Every hearty 
offer which (rermany would make concerning a 
universal reduction of navies, or any other proposal 
relating to a good understanding, would find an 
enthusiastic resyionse in England. •With l'’rance we 
have wag(Ml a long series of wars, and yet it has been 
j)ossil)le to enter into friendly relations with that 
country. ()iir military nanembrances of (rermany are 
those of a victorious ally. How much easier' then 
should it be to establish a friendly feeling between 
England ami Germany ! 

‘‘SCIENCE HAS NO ColXl'KV.” 

A second article on the .same subject by Sir Henry 
Roscoe ai)pears in the same review. He explains 
that the saying “ Science has no country ” does not 
mean that srirnce is imiiatriotic, but that its patriotism 
extrnds to all lands. \Vliilc he is proud of being ap 
Englishman, the* ])roressor is e«]ually proud that he 
can claim (u rrnany as his .second home. In conclu¬ 
sion, he says that if the Kaiser would only write a 
letter to the King and cry “ Halt !” to armaments, 
pro])osiFig that in future the status quo should be 
rigidly preserved, he \soulJ do both nations a service 
for which they would Ik: grateful and for which the 
whole of humanity voiild rejoice. 

In a third article M. von Prandt contends that 
Germany is in an ab.soliitely peaceful frame of mind, and 
that her army and her navy are for her defence only, 
but he disapproves of Sir Henry Roscoc^’s wish relat¬ 
ing to a direct . rirrespondence between the sovereign^ 
ol' States. 

iS 70 ”U)oo. 

Pierre Perm: contributes to the Notivelle Revue of 
mid-Mav a suulv of Anglo-( rerman relations from 
1S70 to looo He draws attention to the different 
occasions of tension between the two countries, yet he 
thinks that during this j^eriod the relations have been, 
if not always cordial, fairly good on the whole. For 
(Treat Britain the great danger seemed to be from 
J^‘ranee and Russia. Then came the enormous 
develoiimcnt of (ierman industry to place England 
and Germany in a state of formidable rivalry, and 
sinc(‘ i()oo tli<‘ determination of Germany to become 
a naval Power of the first rank. Programmes of 
construction succeed programmes, and a new 
diplomatic era has been inaugurated in which Great 
Britain is concentrating all her efforts to resist the 
imminent danger. Her foreign policy has been 
greatly modified, and a period of entc?ites has given 
place to her splendid isolation. In a tuture article 
tlie writer proposes to deal wdth the political situation 
of Europe and Anglo-(ierman rivalry. 

The Louiiou for June publishes a series of jihoto- 
drawings liy Lewis L. Rouse under the title of ‘‘ 

New Art in Idiotography.” 




THE FIRST BATTLE IN THE AIR. 

How IT May be Fought. 

In the Pall Mall Majs^azinc for June Mr. Wells 
gives us his idea of how the first battle will be fought 
III which the airship will take an effective part. 

In his story “ 'Fhe War in the Air ” he has described 
how Germany suddenly declared war against the 
United States, and the whole German fleet of eighteen 
battleships, with a flotilla of fuel tenders and con¬ 
verted liners containing stores to he used in support 
of the air-fleet, crossed the Straits of Dover on Whit- 
Monday, and steamed across the Atlantic for the 
^rpose of destroying the American Atlantic fleet, 
which was made up of four battleships and five 
armoured cruisers. He de.scribes the fleets as corning 
into contact before any actual declaration of war. 
Most of the American battleships were in the I^icific 
Ocean, and all that the American Atlantic fleet could 
do was to hold back the Gemnn fleet for a little time 
until they could put Panama and New York in a 
position of defence. 

Mr. Wells describes the naval battle, as seen from the 
deck of the airship, which remained at a height of six 
or seven thousand feet in the air. When the time 
Came for the airships to attack the American fleet, 
the flagship of the aerial navy .slowly descended 
until she hovered high over the American battle¬ 
ships, keeping pace with their full speed. Mr. Wells 
thinks that it is almost impo.ssible for the battleshi[>s 
to do any damage to their aerial assailants. One 
man was killed by a rifle shot on the aerial flag¬ 
ship, but that was all. 

When the airships attacked die ironclads they let 
loose a number of what he calls “ drachenflieger,” that 
is to say aeroplanes with wide flat wings and 
square box-shaped heads, each navigated liy a single 
man. They swoop down like a flight of birds and drof) 
bombs upon the ships below. After these skirmishes 
with the ‘‘drachendieger ” a dozen airships pursued 
ttie American fleet at a height of 2,000 feet until they 
were a little in advance of the rearmost ironclad, then 
they swooped down, and going just a little faster than 
the ship below, pelted her thinly protected decks with 
bombs until they became sheets of detonating flame. 
The American fleet was destroyed and the airships 
headed for Newr York. 

Mr. Wells thus moralises over the passing of the 
ironclad:— 

f:/ So it was that Bert .Smallways saw the first fiLjht of the air¬ 
ship and the hist of those slrunijesi ihinj.^^ in the whole 

•history of war : llie ironclad biillicshii)s, which U-.i^an their 
^career with the floating batteries of the Emperor Napiihon IN. 
■in the Crimean War, and lasted, with an enormous t x]»eiK|iiure 
of human energy and resources, for seventy years. Jn iliat 
^Mpace of time tlie world jjroflueed over 12,500 of these strange 
^^orLSters, in schools, ui ivpiv>, in series, each largf-r and heavier 
more deadly than its predece.sS(»r.s. Eacli in its turn was 
pdled as the last birth time, most in their turn were sold for 
iron. 

I'CiMy about five per cent, of them ever foujiriit in a battle, 
ome foundered, some went ashore and broke up, several 

nnied on’i another by accident, and sank, i'lie live.s of 


countless men were spent in their service, the splendid genius 
and patience of thousands of engineers and inventors, w'ealth 
and materia] beyond estimating ; to their account we must put 
stunted and starved lives on land, millions of children sent to 
toil unduly, innumerable opportunities of fine living undeveloped 
and lost. Money had to be found for them at any cost—-that 
was the law of a nation’s existence during that strange time. 
Surely they were the weirdest, most destructive and wasteful 
niegaiheria in the whole liistory of mechanical invention. 

And then cheap things of gas and basket-work made an end 
of them altogether, smiling out of the sky ! . . . 

WOMEN AS BALLOONISTS. 

In the Woman at Home Ella Desmond writes a 
paper concerning the aeronautic adventures of Mrs. 
Ashton Harbord, who has made eighty balloon 
ascents. Her ambition is to make a hundred, 
but even if she makes a hundred she cannot 
cjualify as a pilot, for in England ladies are not 
allowed to qualify. To be a pilot you must make 
sixteen ascents, including two under observation— 
one una('Comi>anied, and one night ascent. Ladies 
are not trusted in England to go up alone in balloons, 
although there are lady pilots both in Germany and 
France. Mrs. Harbord has thrice taken up a balloon 
herself, and managed it altogether alone, but she had 
to be accompanied by a pilot. In France there are 
nearly a hundred pilots, whereas in lingland there are 
not more than fifteen or twenty. England is rather 
too small a country for balloons to start trom, they 
get so soon blown acro.ss the sea, w’hereas in France 
they have all the continent before them. Mrs. Har¬ 
bord says that she can get her balloon ready for an 
ascent in an hour and a half after .she has telephoned 
for it to be inflated. She does not think that l)alloon- 
ing, even in England, is more dangerous than hunting, 
and it is much more exciting. 


Is Life Merely Machinery? 

Dr. J. C. Bosk contributes to the Modem Rei^inc 
for May an interesting paper upon “ Automatism in 
Plant and Animal,*’ in wdiitrh he maintains that every 
living organism is merely a machine responding to 
stimulus as long as it is alive. But what is it makes 
it live? Dr. Bose says : — 

In order to keep the machine at work, in all those wonderful 
anil complex ways of which it is capable, from mrclianical 
inovemeiii, through throbbing stMisulion, to spontaneous thought, 
something more than mere meclianical perfection is necessary. 
We have seen that the most perfect type of organism when 
isolateil soon ceases its activity. In order, them, to maintain it 
in spontaneity, or livingness, the in|>(Hiring <if energy is neces¬ 
sary from witlioiit. Ev(?ry living organism, in order to maiii' 
tain its life, must stanrl in constant free comiininion with all llu* 
forces of llie universe about it. is this in irudi mulerialism ? 
Or is ii spirituality ? May it not be that we dispute these 
terms, because eacli of us is viewing a single fact from a 
different slamlpoint ? 

On June 17th the Churchmen of St. Alban.s will 
commemorate their patron .saint, and Mr. Frank 
Silvester makes the celebration an opportunity for 
writing in the Treasury for June a brief sketch ol 
this interesting city, from its earliest records to the 
demolition of ihe monastery. 



COURT FUNCTIONS IN BERLIN. 

The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill 
are continued in the June Century Magazine. Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West*s seventh paper deals with society in 
Berlin and Paris, and is illustrated with quaint old 
photographs of German Royalties and other celebrities. 

Describing Court functions in Berlin, the writer 
says :— 

A gala night under the auspices of the Gorman Court is a 
very differeiu thing from the same function in London. In Berlin 
the boxes and seats are not sold, and only those who receive a 
royal invitation may attend, whereiis in London it is a case of 
the longest purse and the highest bidder. In consequence, the 
audience is anything but represent alive of London society. 

If the Court of the Emperor William I. was somewhat 
depressing, the magnificence of the existing rSgime is a great 
contrast. The present Kaiser William II. rightly wishes to 
maintain a proper standard, and while condemning extravagance, 
likes to see a dignified display. Ii has been reported that he 
once said, h ptopos of his Court balls, that “men came f<»r dis¬ 
cipline, and women for deportment.” Permission to dance is 
given only by royal order, and the privileged have for many 
days to rehearse the intricate steps of the stalely minuets pre¬ 
scribed. Woe be it if they make any mistakes, for a dancing- 
master sits aloft in a gallery recording the “faux pas” of his 
pupils. This may sound arbitrary, but there is no doubt that 
if something similar could be introduced at the Court of St. 
James’s the proceedings would gain in dignity, as it is with 
difficulty that the majority of people can go through an ordi¬ 
nary quadrille. 

The most interesting thing Lady Randolph says 
about her visit to Prince Bismarck is this : — 

Speaking of the country and the long walks he took daily, 
Bismarck said he loved Nature, but the amount of life he saw 
awed him, and that it took a great deal of faith to believe that 
an “all-seeing Eye ” could notice every living atom when one 
realised what it meant. “ Have you ever sal on the grass and 
examined it closely ? There is enough life in one square yard 
to appal you,” he said. 

The article includes some more or less interesting 
reminiscences of General Boulanger and King Milan 
of Servia, but they contain nothing that is very new. 

AMERICAN SUPERIORITY IN ATHLETICS. 

Fry's Magazine for | une ought to prepare us to see 
the American athletes carry off all the prizes at the 
Shepherd’s Bush Stadium. At the Olympic Games 
in 1896— 

the summary of results w'as that “ the Hungarians won nothing 
but the swimming; the Frenchmen won nothing but the 
bicycling and fencing ; the Greeks won nothing but the race 
from Marathon and the rope-sw’arming; the (Germans 'won 
nothing but the gymnastics and the wrestling ; the Dane, the 
Swede, and the Sw'iss won something or t)tlier ; the English¬ 
men won a coiiplt? of races, the lawn tennis, and some weight¬ 
lifting, and concocted and spouted a IMndarie Cireek Ode on 
things in general ; the Antericans w'on mostly wdiat they chose.” 

At the Olympic Games at Athens two years ago the 
American success w is even more overwhelming :— 

Of the seventeen main “ events ” m> less than eleven went^ to 
the Americans. England w'on one rvciil, the five miles 
(running), which W'as credited to H. C. Mawtry. Ireland^ won 
the running high-jump, and the hop, step, and jump. France 
won the pole-jump; Hungary the two-mile walk. Canada 
won the Marathon race, twenty-six miles. Thai is, Great 
Britain and Greater Britain won four evcnts—including the hop, 
step, and jump, which is an event of no great stafiding ! The 
continental nations won two events ; America all the resi. 


In 1900 at the Paris Exhibition of the twenty-foij 
so-called world’s-championship events, America wc 
eighteen, England four, Hungary one, and Franc 
one. With these records behind them the American 
fairly expect to make short work of their competitoi 
at the Shepherd’s Bush Stadium. There is somethin 
in the American climate which stimulates the athlete? 
nervous energy. Our hope of beating the Americari 
is that the English climate will come to the rescu 
and deprive them of their snap and spring. Tfci 
Americans, however, are sure to win in all contesi 
which require a concentrated outbur.st of nervoi 
energy. England will carry off races that fall to irie 
of greater stamina and endurance, (ieorge Washifij 
ton was one of the best athletes in America, coverip 
a long jump of twenty-two feet one inch, witho 
training, on a village green. 

“BACK TO THE LAND” IN SPAIN. 

The agricultural condition of Sptiin is very critic 
if we may judge by an article by laiis del Valle 
La Lcctura. Out of a total suiierficial area 
50,451,688 hectares (i hectare is equal to 2\ acresv^ 
land) capable of’cultivation, 24,055,547 hectares < 
used as pastures, woods, etc., 21,702,880 are cull 
vatxid, and 4,693,261 are unproductive. I'herefiS 
only 43 per cent, is utilised for cultivation. The 
under cultivation, moreover, is very unequally divic 
for of the 21 ’ mhlions of hectares there are 16,295,(2 
devoted to cereals, 1,444,174 to vineyards, i,.^33,3j6| 
to olives, and 2,630,267 to miscellaneous pn^ducts. ; 

Unable to gain a livelihood by means of their wC 
on the land, the agricultural labourers and the farme 
as well arc U aving the country to try their luck eT^ 
where. It is not possible to give exact figu 
'I'here are oflxial statistics in respect of those wjig 
have quitted rhe country by sea, but none concemi^ 
those who have emigrated by the simple procesdd 
crossing the frontier. 'I'he official figures show 8,ij 
in round numbers for the period 1891 to 1900, 
the probability is that the “ frontier ” figures wc 
total double that number. 

The causes of this serious condition of the agricia 
tural or agrarian industry may be summed up in a : 
words. Spain has not kept abreast of the titntS 
There is a great want of scientific knowledge. It; 
hardly fair to say that the agriculturist is ignor 
because the general level of education is low, and 
agriculturist is no worse than others in their respectii 
spheres of activity. 'Fhe Government should take 1 
the (luestion in a thoroughgoing manner. The 
provement of agrarian conditions should be unde 
taken and earned out on business lines, for H 
agricultural industry is of vital importance. Tl 
area under cultivation should be increased, and the 
should be no such unetiual distribution as nO 
exists. Cereals should have their proportion and ; 
the right districts, and the same remark applies 1 
other products. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


‘‘VISUALISING FOREIGN MISSIONS.” 

The Pageant of the Orient in Ixindon. 

J Mr. F. H. Gale, in the Young Man, describes 
P? The Orient in London ” as a development of young 
lien’s cnthii.siasrn in the cause of foreign missions. 

‘ i is under the auspices of the London Missionary 
*ety. A remarkable feature first described is that 
thousand riien, drawn mainly from the Congrega- 
►nal churches of London and the Home Counties, 
ye enrolled them.selves in the ranks of the stewards, 
fhey are being specially prepared in their duti(iS, and 
iSfcde to study text-books dealing wdth thei" special 
ipartments,. with study classes for the acquisition of 
ial information. Some of the stewards will dress 
“ native ” costume. 

The show^ is arranged to take place in the Agricul- 
pral Hall, Islington, from the 4th of June till the 
Ifith of July. 'J'he three central exhibits will be those 
^ China, India and Africa. The scenes in the Kxhi- 
Ipition make very real to the spectator the past of 
Ipissionary work, the perils and difficulties now sur- 
l^ounted, and the marvellous progretss achieved. One 
^ the most striking features will be the pageant of 
larkness and Light, with special music by Mr. 
kmish Mc:Cunn, w’ords by Mr. John Oxenham, and 
||ilr. Hugh Moss as marshal. 

1 ^ Four episodes show the influence for good of 
||Ehristianity upon the natives of North, South, East 
West respectively, and then the participants in 
these episodes unite in a grand final scene of 
^‘^^^^umphant praise. The pageant makes an appeal to 
sightseer and the lover of good music. I'he 
11 of Religions will contain a valual)le and instruo 
collection of objects of w orshij), illustrating ihe 
j!%cience of comparative religion ; and in the 'J'ableaux 
* a remarkable series of missionarv scenes w ill 
displayed. Each court and scene will be in 
Tge of a mi.ssionary. 

Thk Dramatic Sidk of the Pa(;kant. 






The Quiver contains an account of “ The Making 
‘ “the Exhibition." 

There are eighty or ninety scenes to be repre- 
ited, each of which is, as it w^ere, a little piece of 
missionary field transplanted to London :— 

Here are fifteen scenes Iroiii China, including an opium-den, 
id showing industrious .Mongolians like the liarhcr, printer, 
ibbler, and w(;aver at work : and here arc as many more from 
idia, one of lliese being a learning ^hAt on the banks of the 
inges. 

Africa is represented by a dozen or more scenes, carrying us 
.iB’the way from C!ape Colony to the youngest of the Society's 
l-ifaitions, among the herce Aweudja on the shores of Lake Mweru. 

romantic but terrible story of C'hristianily in Madagascar is 
^^ibodied in a series of highly significant scenes, one of which 
^^ows a native Christian chained in a cave, reading the few 
of tile Bible he has saved, in the dark days of persecution, 
iiing round to the other sifle of the world, we come to the 
ol Savii, at the time of the landing of John Williams 
I the Messeng^ of Peace; we visit the ( lilbcrt Islands, and 
fan^s ‘ tropical garden of the Rev. J. W. Hills, where 
(loans J^urn the agriculture most effective for their country, 
jfw Guinea appears in eight scenes, showing a marine village 
trcC”house J the village of Kalo, where the South Sea 


Island teachers were massacred in 1881 ; Motu-Motu, where 
Chalmers had his head-quarters for several years ; a collection 
of the extraordinary masks in which the natives disguise 
themselves ; and the contrasted methods of industry employed 
before and after the missionary’s arrival. 

A native Indian village is displayed in the centre of the main 
hall, and an equal space is occupied by an African kraal. 
“'I'hc Pageant of Light and Darkness” is exhibited in the 
minor hall, which accominodales thousands of spectators. 

The Part which Mi;:sic wji.l Peay. 

Speaking of the “ Pageant of I^ight and Darkness," 
Mr. Willoughby, who wTites the article on the 
Mis.sionary Exbiliitions in the Sunday at Ilome^ 
says :— 

'J’lie author of the sacrid poem, for that is the form which the 
pageant takes in print, is a immiber of a Chrislian (.Munch, 
known in the W’orld of literature as John Oxenham. The four 
main episotles are drawn from the four quarters of the world : 
north, south, cast and The liisl scene rejiresenls a by¬ 

gone camp of wild C.’anadiaii Indians, wliorc a human sacrifice 
is averted hardy in lime l»y a inissionary’s arrival. I'he southern 
episode is on the outskirts of I iiji, where Livingstone exerts 
his healing art even for a slave raidiT, and where Stanley in 
vain entreats his return. Far east, we Avitne.ss the rescue of ;i. 
young Indian widow from the fires of sa//: and the western 
episode depicts the deliaiu:(M>f the dread godde.ss Ptile by the 
chieftaincss Kapiolani, on the brink of a volcanic crater in 
Hawaii. 

' Up to this point the great clmir, singing the words of tlie 
poem to Mr. llamish Mct.-unn’s music, has been .stationed Avilh 
the orchestra litdow and in front of the platform ; hut now the 
singers ascend and range themselves crescent wise, making the 
background to a great human star foniitd l>y all the rest of the 
company, with the missionaries in the centre. Tlu n from flofu 
and platform together rise the uniierl V(»ices of all who liave 
taken part and all wkj have l)een looking on in the final hymn, 

All Hail the Pow’er/)f 1 'su’s Name ! ” 

Its Signifk'ance. 

Speaking of the significance of thi.s great exhibition. 
Dr. Plorton, in the I/ame J/essenger, says 

It i’ a brilliant idea to seize the present interest in liisloriral 
pagen?;Ls, in onler to bring before London the incest wonderful 
mi»veinent in the history of the world. Of course, in a sense 
lilt* Kingdom of God comes without oh'icrvaii.m, and the pro¬ 
gress of spiritual trillh di»es not lend it^dl to scenic clisplay. By 
far the greatest iiilerc.sl of the Kxhilntion will be llu; insiglu 
winch will be given into the modes and the results of missionary 
work. Few‘ people' have time or inclination to reail missionary 
reports, and they are and must be somewhat difticult and tire¬ 
some reading. But now an attempt is to be made to jiresrmt 
them sjieclacularly. The missionaiy preaching, the hospital, 
the school w'ill be actually there before you. From the nature 
of the case, such an F.xhiliition as this can only conic once in a 
lifetime. The wdiole country should determine to see it. 

Mr. F. A. Atkins, who has been responsilde for the 
.souvenir of the Exhibition, has produced an extremely 
interesting book full of portraits and views and auto¬ 
graph letters from distinguished supporters of Foreign 
Missions. This publication wdll be a pleasing 
memento of a great occasion. 

In the Royal Magazine for June there is a paper 
called “ Flower Mummies," illustrated by photo¬ 
graphs, which explains with minute detail how to 
preserve eyen the most delicate flowers by mummify¬ 
ing them in a flower-pot carefully filled with sand afld 
heated. 
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MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 

This is a great missionary year in London, and 
the Sunday at Home for June naturally devotes much 
of its space to an exhibition of missionary statistics. 
The subject has been put into the capable hands of 
Mr. W. J. Gordon, who illustrates his paper by three 
diagrams, two of which 1 reproduce. After briefly 
passing in survey all 4 :he great missionary societies of 
the world, he says : — 

In the lalc.st American summary of the world’s missionary 
statistics these totals are combined with those of otlicr coiinlrics 
as follows ;— 


Cdf NTMli.'s. 

'Mi.ssion- 
^ arics. 

Native ! 
Workers: 

CiJij'inuiii Uiuh-rlti-, .Atiniial 
. sti iKaioii. ' Iiicoiric. 

Great Pritain 

. 6,536 

35 .fi 0 t» 

/: 

514.455 605,177 t.8j2,45o 

Dritish ColonK*.s . 

■ , 703 

i 8,«77 I 

20'-?,469 117,860 i i84,'»70 

Continental Europe 

! 1 

2 , 57 * 1 

ij,6i 8 i 

270.782 I 58'>,;i58 

U.S.A. . . . 

. ' s.-i«8 


6r'1.058 ■ t.874.577 

Total . 

■ ' 

92,442 

1,5 .18,644 1,272..‘,8;} . 4. 


Thi.s makes the Colonial societies ]):iy lls 6;I. far each 
adherent, the Contiiumlal societies 23s. 3d., Ilie Hriiisli 32s. yd., 
and the Americans 3gs. Xiti., or rather, this is whni it costs 
them per head. 

The following diagram displays more (‘ffectivcly 
the comparative strciigth of the chief Protestant 
missionary societies of the world 


secretary paid by the State. The only information 
which Mr. Gordon gives us concerning the Roman 
Catholics is in the following diagram, showing the 
relative nnni[)er of converts to Christianity by the 
various Cliri.^lian Churches in India :— 


Kom.\n* (’atuoi.ics . 

SykO-KiMI AMS 
jACOUn-K SviJIANS . 

Ancmcans . . . 

OtHT'K I’jiOTKSTANT 
Cniii.ciiKs . 

MlSCKl.T.ANliOUS . , 



Diagram showing proportions of Christian population 
ci India. 

Census of Jiidi.'i, Tool —Native Christians, 2,664,359 J 
'J'oial j)<)|)ulMl.iorj, 294,361,056. 


Indian Victory in Transvaal. 

Mr. H. L. I’olak, editor of Jndiaji Opinion^ 
describes in the .April !uiin!)er of the Indian Reinciv 
the end of the native trouble in the 'Fransvaal. He 
attributes the \ ictory of the Indians largely to the 
heroic conduc't of their women and the dread of the 
Transvaal (loverninent that they would jeopardise the 
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Number of stations, churches, or preaching-places of ten British and ten foreign representative 

missionary organisations. 


It is a pity that Mr. Gordon did not complete his 
paper by giving some particulars as to the Roman 
Catholic missions. Oliver Cromwell granted a charter 
for Christian missions by which tlie world’ was 
divided into four mission fields, each controlled by a 


j^ 5 ,ooo,ooo loan unless they accepted a compromise. 
The great lesson that India may learn from this 
struggle is the absolute necessity of unity and soli¬ 
darity. All classes of the community being united, 
victory crowned their efforts. 







THE TOWN PLANNINO BILL. 

Garden Cities is full of papers on the Town 
Planning Bill. In general the tone is one of approval. 
But Mr. Walter Crane has severe criticisms to make. 
He says:— 

The whole question of design in its highest sense has been left 
out, and the necessity of uniting provision for the public health 
with the preservation of beauty in our towns is not even alluded 
to. The tendency would be, I fear, towards a stereotyped kind 
. :of Government pattern all over the country, which would be 
another blow at the development of characteristic local style 
■ and treatment and the use of local materials, which more than 
any other causes have given that delightful variety and historic 
interest to our English towns and villages in iht past. We do 
not want pur towns “ liaiissmanised.’* 

Neither do I find any provision for the preservation of the 
necessary proportion of open space or garden ground which 
^ ou^ht to accompany as a matter of course any extension of 
building or town improvement. 

Professor Geddes fears that in town planning, the 
local streets and buildings committees, or even the 
Local Government Board, are scarcely equal to the 
task. He hopes that the possible local inquiry to be 
instituted by the Local Government Board may prove 
a safeguard. First of all, let there be a regional 
survey, geographical, and topographical research, 
carried out by local nature students; then a historical 
survey, carried out by local archaeologists and anti¬ 
quarians, histprians and annalists; then a social 
survey, of the type of Mr. Booth’s “ Life and Labour 
in London ” ; then the cen.sus up to date, economic 
survey, and the like, which would pave the way for 
a veritable city design. Lhe next step would then be 
a civic exhibition, a Cities Exhibition pro[XT, linked 
up with the pageants, embodying the results of these 
previous surveys, and inviting special contributions 
from all manner of local societies. Then, amid the 
Cities Exhibition of past and present, the needful 
suggestions for the practical realisation of the future 
would not be lacking. Let the Bill, he urges, enact 
such a local inc[uiry. 

Mr. John H. Barlow, Secretary of the Bournville 
Village Trust, hopes that steps will be tak^n to form 
a separate Housing Department of the Loeril G )vern- 
. ment Board, which shall be amenab. . to public 
opinion through Parliament. 

THE CHILD CITIZEN AND THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 

In the Parents' Re^ntnv for May Mrs. Mary Higgs 
describes what has been attempted in Oldham and 
another Lancashire town to interest the children in 
the good government of the town. She writes :— 

Each has its “ City Beautiful ’’ organisation working to 
improve town conditions. Of these the junior bruiiciies liave 
developed. It was in the mind of a boy llml they had their 
birth. He suggested that we might draw up a pledge binding 
the children to preserve plants and flowers, to be kind to annuals, 

. to plant something every year and “ Uj do all I can to make my 
. home, my schofil and my town beautiful.” I'he schools coin- 
■ initleo of tht- f!itv Beautiful Association took it up. Letters 
were sent to all the st hools asking inr a representative teacher 
each. Forty responded, a ‘ Scliool Council” was funned 
1 with a representative from each school. 'J'wu thousand pledge 
. cards were ordered. 

the enthusiasm was such that tliey were gone in a fort¬ 


night I Very shortly there were 5,ocx) pledged children. The 
numbers are now 10,000 in one town only. All these have paid 
id. for membership, and id. more for a badge which has 
become a most useful adjunct to the teacher who pleads for 
good conduct out of school as well as in it. The teachers 
themselves find it possible to speak to the children about their 
town, and thus rouse civic patriotism. 

In one town it was found that the children leaving school, or 
about to leave it, wanted a society of their own. 'Fherefore the 
“ Young Oldham Society ” was formed. Lists were obtained 
from headmasters of children about to leave school. They were 
summoned by postcard ; almost every one came. 'I'liey were 
then grouped into schools, and a boy and girl representative 
were chosen. These formed, with'directing “grown-ups,” a 
Council. This was summoned and the town was divided into 
three districts, each with its boy and girl executive, ofljeered by 
the adult helpers, who themselves form the executive. 

This Society now has 300 members, and has held a number 
of meetings, such as a “ Rally ” in the Picture Gallery of the 
town, a lecture by an ex-Mayor on “Children of Other Lands,” 
etc., and thus the civic nature of the Association is fully estab¬ 
lished. There are endless developments possible, if a definite 
attempt is made to link the child-life of the town to civic 
patriotism. 

CO-EDUCATION: LESSONS FROM AMERICA. 

Julius Sachs, of the 'I'eachers' College, Columbia 
University, contributes to the Educational Revie^v for 
May a report of the address which he delivered 
before the Social Education Conference in Boston, 
entitled “ The Intellectual Reactions of Co-Educa¬ 
tion.” It claims to be a • plain straightforward 
narrative, based upon the experience of many years 
in the teaching of boys and girls. 

His conclusions are that co-education has been 
weighed in tlie scales and found wanting, and that it 
docs not furnish the best means of advancing the 
intellectual welfare of women. He thinks that in 
co-education the welfare of girls is sacrificed for the 
sake of the influence which they are cajiable of exert¬ 
ing on their male associates in study. 'J’hc writer 
l»elieves that the prevalence of co-education in high 
schools has proved distinctly harmful to both sexes, 
'^rhe growing boys do not accomplish what they should 
be capable of doing; whilst the girls, who .should 
enjoy sjiecial care and consideration at this critical 
stage, are in constant danger of impairing their 
physical condition because of their eagerness ami 
ambition. Co-education is not ideal for the girls, 
and works })ermanent disadvantage to the boys. 

Professor Hertel maintains that if girls are to havti 
the same studies in the same classes as boys, iht y 
should have an additional year allotted, and remain 
two years in one class. 'The writer thinks that the 
time has come to base a rational educational scheme 
upon an analysis of girl nature. But he is much too 
apt to fly off into platitudes which do not give us any 
clear ideas as to what he is driving at. j 

The Geographical Journal publishes the first half 
of an admirable pajier, entitled “The Story of London 
Maps,” which Mr. LawTence Gomme read before tlx* 
Royal Geographical Society in February. It is illus¬ 
trated* by a very interesting coloured map showing the 
growth of London for several hundred years. 
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THE FORTUNE OF RUSSIA. 

A Crisis of Prosperity. 

VicoMTE Georges d’Avenel, who recently 
visited Russia to study the financial question, con¬ 
tributes to the mid-April number of the drs 

Deux Mondes an article entitled “ The Fortune of 
Russia.” 

RUSSIAN SELF-CRITICISM. 

He begins by saying that the first contact with 
political Russia produces an unfavourable impression 
on the newly-arrived traveller. It takes a long time 
to penetrate such a country of contradictions, and 
Russians of all classes whom he has interrogated 
seem to have made it their business to represent 
everything in the worst possible light. Hitherto he 
had thought the French excelled all other nations in 
self-criticism towards foreigners, but he is now bound 
to admit that in this respect they are surpassed by 
the Russians. 

WHAT THE RAII.WAVS HAVE COST. 

While Russia is thus so discontented with herself it 
is interesting to learn how she manages her affairs 
and what use she has made of all the money she has 
borrowed during the last twenty years. The Vicomte 
is quite satisfied that the figures given in the annual 
Budget are correct, and he proceeds to examine the 
financial aspect of the railways and the land (]uestion. 
While in 1886 Russia possessed only 3,700 kilometres 
of railways, to-day she possesses 44,000 kilometres, 
the cost of which is estimated at 4,000 million 
roubles, one-fourth of which has been paid out of the 
ordinary Budget, the remaining three-fourths having 
been borrowed. At present the 3,000 million roubles 
of borrowed money cost the Statt; annually 129 million 
roubles, for the revenue from the “ co-efficient ex¬ 
ploitation ” amounts to only sixty-five million roubles, 
making the return on the enormous outlay only about 
one-half of the original cost. How can the railways 
be made to reimburse the Stale ? "J'his (juestion 
leads the writer to deal at length witli the land 
question. 

THE HORSE REfirNlJ THE CART. 

Why is it that the agrarian (juestion has been the 
cause of all the financial troubles of the Empire ? 
And why is it that the State has been obliged to inter¬ 
vene, with gold or iron, bayonets or subsidies, to 
pacify at all costs hostilities, and even undertake to 
teach its subjects how to turn to account the landed 
wealth of the country In Russia we have the 
strange spectacle of a (lovcrnment <'omf)clled to form 
the pxjople, l)ecause their political evolution took place 
before their economic evolution, and because their 
political evolution, so far fro.n aiding in the economic 
evolution, has for two and a half centuries voluntarily 
paralysed it. After regarding serfdom so long as the 
only basis of power, the Government has come to 
see that it is just the reverse, and after having done 
its best to annihilate the serf, it does now realise that 


it must do its utmost to help and awaken him. 
Consumers must be created—that is the whole 
industrial crisis; to have “ a declaration of the rights 
of man and the citizen,” citizens must be created— 
that is the whole agrarian question; and these two 
questions united are not far from formulating the 
whole internal political question. 

CREATION OF PEASANT OWNERSHIP. 

The writer describes the emancipation of the serfs 
as the most curious instance of applied Socialism 
which the world has experienced for centuries, but 
to-day he says the mir stands condemned for having 
retarded for half a century the progress of agriculture 
in a country where four-fifths of a population of 
130 millions have to live by it alone. There is still 
plenty of land for the peasants ; the whole trouble lies 
in its defective exploitation. Enlightened Russians, 
however, are now unanimous in their opinion that 
the moral health as well as the wealth of the country 
depends on individual ownership. As a scholar repre¬ 
sents ideas, an owner represents interests, and iileas 
and interests have to equalise themselves in the social 
organism. What we have to remember, however, is ■ 
that this transformation is not the work of a few weeks 
or months. Not till the moujik has tasted the 
satisfaction of ownershii) can he be expected to break 
altogether with the old system. The most serious 
obstacle at present seems the lack of water, but in 5 
this matter also the Government proposes to come to 
the aid of the country; only we have to bear in mind \ 
that even this difficulty cannot he overcome in a day, ' 

PROOFS OF GROWINC.; PROSPERITY. 

In concliisior. the writer says it is no paradox to 
assert that the present crisis in Russia is a crisis of; 
growing p)rosi'^Tity, and not a crisis of increasing^ 
misery. Men do not complain when th y are unfor^^:^ 
tunate nor becc ise they are unfortunate, hut only wheil> 
they believe themselves unfortunate. During the 
twenty years land has increased in price, and this riseil 
is not due to the nobles, who for years have beehi 
constantly selling their property to the peasant8.| 
Another proof of the growing prosperity is 
increase per head in the consumption of tea, sugai:r| 
tobacco, etc. Seen from the West, the Russian niay| 
seem indolent and apathetic ; seen from the East, 
seems energetic and industrious, 'Fhe moujik who i*v| 
urged to advance may double his steps, but he canno^f 
(juadruple them, and the civilisation which he is| 
expected to absorb in big do.ses will probably causal 
him some indigestion, because progress creates;;^ 
difficulties before removing them. p 

“ Tommy ” Burns, the world’s heavy-weight cham-^ 
pion, whose real name is Noah Bru.sso, writes ori^ 

“ The Secrets of Success in Boxing ” in Fry's Maga^\ 
zim for June. He ought to be an authority, for since, 
1905 he has only lost one fight, and in the previous 
four years out of thirty-two battles he won twenty-six. 

He stands 5 ft. 7 in., and his weight is 175 lbs. 

« 



THE MACEDONIAN IMBROGLIO. 

Two Solutions. 

Sefer Bey, who writes on the Macedonian Im¬ 
broglio in the second May niiniber of La Raw, 
suggests two solutions of the trouble in the affairs 
in the East. With a little faith and good-will the 
J difficulties to be surmounted, he says, are not so 
very insuperable. 

THE i^AR’lITlON OF MACEl>ONIA. 

The first solution is a radical one, which he 
; jthinks will be adopted sooner or later. All that 
IS needed for the Powers to do is t > establish 
; 4 sincere mtenic among theins(‘lves, and spread out 
' the map of Macedonia on a table, and with a modest 
dose of good-will trace a few zones, a few seg- 
2 iiients of circles. d'he western slopes of Mount 
cRhodope are Bulgarian in language, religion, and 
■•race, and the region extends from Kiostndil to 
, Cavalla and from Philoj)opoli to Serres and in- 
; eludes the valley of tlie KoiiManoho. Servia 
. would then be enlarged to Uskub and (jreece 
would extend from Phuamona to Caraferia, with 
Mount Olympus in tbe south-east and Janina on the 
west. The River Vardar separates naturally the zones 
of influence, and it must be added that the last- 
named territories are Oreek by tradition, idiom, 

' and belief. Albania would he made an autono- 
; mous principality with Monastir, and not Scutari 
. as the centre of government. In this way (.^ich 
race would receive its due. Salonica would becofue 
a neutral commercial port, guaranteed by the 
Powers like the old Hanseatic towns. 

EUROPE TO REFORM lURKI'V. 

This solution nati.iraliy s not to the taste of 
Austria or Germany or Turkey. 'Phe second solution 
Vis not less logical or less ellic.ieious. Radical reforms 
for the whole 'Turkish }Mii|)irc', for the benetit of 
■•Mussulmans as well as Cliristi ins, sl]r)uld be forced 
Voii the Sultan, and the Constitution, wiiich 'voiikl give 
‘Ctjual rights to all races and would assure justice and 
tolerable administrative rule, should be revived. 

■ Td carry out this plan it would be indispensable to 
ytakfe from Abdul Hamid his Camarilla and the 
;;Aelection of his Ministers, who would then be chosen 
the majority of the National Assembly. Put 
!'this arrangement would be distasteful not only to the 
: Sultan but to Russia. If lMirof)c would only agree to 
"^reform Turkey, the veto of Russia would l)e of no 
favail. 

V WHKRJ. RESl'ONSfUn.ITV LIES. 

Unfortunately the principle of non-intervention in 
;<be internal affairs of the Ottoman Tanpire ha> been 
llbat adopted in relation to Turkey, yet Europe lias 
^ne little else than intervene in 'Turkish affairs during 
last fifty years. Mranwhile the responsibility for 
present situation in Macedonia and in Arnienia 
firstly with Germany, and secondly wiili Russia, 

10 has never sincerely endeavoured to bring the 

‘tan to reason. 


THE CRISIS IN THE BALKANS. 

The Croatian Elections. 

/ 

In the first May number of Questions Diplomatigues 
ct Colonialcs Rene Henry has an artick^ on the recent 
elections in Croatia. The result is a heavy blow to 
the Government. Out of eighty-eight Deiiutics fifty- 
seven belong to the Serbo-Croatian Coalition. They 
are tabulated thus :— 

Deputies. 

Independents or Autonomists . li 

Mtjiiibers of the Right ... .. ... ... 23 

JVogressives ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Ji tlepentlenl Senviaiis ... ... ... ... iS 

Members of the Serbo-Croatian Coalition ... 57 

The Party of the Right Proper consists of twenty- 
three members, who arc thus classified .— 


Deputies. 

Fraction Starchevitch ... ... ... ... S 

'file Moi«> Radieal I'lach'^n ... .. ... 15 

Meinlicrs of the Right l*ic>|»cr ... 23 

The remaining Deputies aie :— 

1 )eputies. 

Peasant Party ... ... ... .. 3 

Servian Radicals ... ... ... ... 2 

Christian Socialist ... ... ... ... I 

ran-Gerrnanist 

“ Savage . 

Odd Parties ... ... ... S 

France and the Crisis. 


In an article on the Crisis in the Balkans, contri¬ 
buted to the first May number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Rene Pinon says that in all the crises of the 
Ea tern Question France is the only country whose 
point of view, interests, and line of conduct have 
never varied, 'i’he French, he wril(‘.s, liave always 
been partisans of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
where they have important and economic moral 
interests to safeguard, and they are attached to this 
principle as the only one conipatilile with the main¬ 
tenance of the general peace and the develojiment 
of T rench influence. R dorms and llie sovereignty 
of the Sultan have always seemed to France 
the two aspects of one policy. In the present 
crisis France is in a better |)ositir)n to make her voice 
iKaird, seeing that she has no territorial ambitions in 
the TLast, and that her relations are friendly with all 
the Powers. All she desires in any difficulties whic h 
may arise is thc^ occasion to make her policy of fieace 
and justice predominate. Such a method, adds the 
writer, is not a negative policy; on the contrary, it 
admits of op|)ortune initiatives, and if applied with 
liriidence it may be the means of leading France to 
play a very honourable part in arbitration. The 
moment has arrived when everyone ought to take up 
his position in the forthcoming crisis, and it is more 
necessary than ever to be ready for any emergency. 



HOW THE PRIMATE SPENDS HIS DAY. 

By Mr. Harold Spender. 

Mr. Harold Spender contributes to the Pall 
Mall Mui^azine ior a very interesting sketch of 
the Primate of all England. He quotes a great Eng¬ 
lish Bishop’s lamentation that he had become a rest¬ 
less automaton—a living machine without any limit 
of day-labour, whose existence was spent in going up 
a passage from Ordination to Confirmation—and from 
Confirmation l)ack to Ordination. Mr. Spender 
says : - 

l.et me try to give a picture of an Archbisiiop’s (.lay, as Jivcnl 
by Dr. Davidson, ll practically Ingins at brt;:ikf:isl.-t.ime, after 
])rayers in the chapel. F(.>r always at breakfast in Lain 1 >clli 
Palace there are many guests who wislj to talk to the Primate, 
who have coint* long distances—perhajis across the world—to 
ask for his judginiriit on some quoiion of cliurcli discipline or 
docirinc. Such interviews will delay him some time before he 
join-k liis clia[)Jaiiis and seen.-taries in the study. 

Then Itii two Ijoiirs, unless some urgent cngagfaiieiU calls him 
away, he will dtral with correspondence. Ji is die [)ride of 
l.,ambetli that i^very letter, unless plainly mad, rude, («r trivial, 
should be dealt widi in s«»me way or other. IJe rarely w rites a 
reply with his own liand. Ilis life gives him liuh' lime for 
anylliing but dictadon, and even that must be reserved for a 
favtuircd tew. 

'J’hcse two hours in the morning for corres|»ondeiice sonn^tinies 
gel swamped by an official (rngagement, and then the trouble 
iM?gius. i.ellers accumulate. 'I’hey have to l>e carried after him 
by secretaries and answered in iniervals ol other occiipatiotis. 
\ specially precious tinit* for corres|)ondciK:e is railway travel¬ 
ling. 'Pin: jouriieys to t/anterbury, or to any provincial town, 
arc seasi>n.> (*l precious seclu-^i'an from vi.sii.irs, JJis secielary 
starts with him in the morning, notes down hi.', replies in short¬ 
hand, and dien, leaving him at s^mie station, rushes back to 
lowu u» spend the day ui (.iralling and de^palcliing llie necessary 
letters. 

F(»r at eleven o'clock every morning the correspomlenec must 
cease. 'Phen comes du' lime for interviews—fixed j)er]iaps 
weeks in advance, and dealing, like the ietlcl^, with matters of 
infinite vaiie'y, ranging from the Fa>i l.nd to Lite .Antipodes. 
'I'iie calh-rs have n* be j.mnctual, and are pimctually disposed of. 
Sojiietimi.'s di(‘ .Archbishop can interview Uai vi?»itois widiiii an 
hour. 

It is noon, and he lias to hurry off to >ome one of those 
me(.‘iings whicli are ai> mucli pari ol his life as die (.'abinet 
mta'lings are jiart of a Prime Alinister's the Trustees of the 
Mritish Museum, the I'!ei le-.ia'''lical ('oinmissioneis, ( ouvocalitm, 
and ])eriKi])s a eouncil of l-.nglish liishops -for such ihing> lake 
place every ten vtair.'^—a t idonial (\uiferenee of Anglicarl 
autlioritiits. 'Pheii back again to a hurried lunch, a speech to 
prepare, or some more interviews to fuc, and at lour o’clock 
the 1 louse of Lords. Dr. 1 kividson, .is all die wmrld knows, is 
very pariieular about that jiari of his muk. 'Phe Moii^e of 
Lords, of course, generally rises for dinin?!, and tl.c Primate 
returns to the iluiies of enleitainineiit. lie r.nely goes out, and 
still more rarely preaches or speaks, out of London. f'r. 
Davidson used to be a great rider, but lie rarely rides now'. Jle 
used to drive, a good deal, but now he drives little except 
to work. 

There is nothing that refreshes the Archbi.shop 
more than a. game of ractpiets. The Archbishop’s 
holiday i.s to go to Canterbury, and his relaxation is 
to give advice to friends and followers. Many are 
the great affairs that have to wait while he is helping 
lame dogs over stiles, and acting as counsellar to men 
who have great and crucial responsibilities. 
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WHAT IS LIBERAL JUDAISM? 

The Je 7 vish Quarterly Review publishes an interest 
ing lecture delivered by Mr. C. B. Montefiore at pf 
C'ongregational Church, Bradford, on I jberal JudaisoL^ 
It begins by describing the tenets on which both- 
Liberal and Orthodox Jews are in agreement. They^ 
agree, for instance, in laying stress upon a rigid.: 
monothiMsm ; they agree in the doctrine that the 
crude material of life—its appetites .and desires as well' 
as its higher activities - must be religionised. Tem¬ 
perance and self-control, rather than abstinence and, 
asceticism, are the prevailing features of Jewish reli-' 
gion. Lil)erals and Ortliodox agree in the high place, 
which they assign to the Law, but upon what the LaW^: 
is they do not agree. Liberals and Orthodox are, 
agreed in a certain indomitable optimism, holdings; 
tlial (iod rules the world, and that it is a good and' 
improving world over which He rules. Both cling to 
the doctrine of Universalistn, liold to tlio supremacy 
of conduct over belief, and put moral goodness aboviS. 
theological dogma. 

Now as to tht'ir differences, "J’he Orthodox Jewgi 
niaintain the dogma of the Mosaic authorship, diving: 
l)erreciion, an<l immutability of the Pentateuchidat 
Lavy. From this !lu‘ Liberals dissent, "i'hey differ/ 
also as to the theory of inspiration, the historical’^; 
character of the Inhlicai miracles, and the human and ;; 
divine clement in jtropliecy. The Liberal Jews are; 
the Modernists of the Jo wish C'hurch. The Liberals; 
hold that Judaisii began by being a family religion|V 
it became a nati mal religion, and it must now fit\ 
itself to becoming a universal religion, 'i’he strait-^: 
jacket of the oral and written ]j.aw must be laid asidej? 
and the Law it;ielf regarded but as the servant of thC;: 
ethical inonoilicism of the prophets. Liberal JudaisEiif 
attempts to s('|)arate the essential and the permanent: 
from the accii.ieutal and the tem[)orary. It holds that; 
the otliical iiu iotheisrn of the prophets, the doctrine; 
of Judaism concerning man and his relation to God,; 
the doctrine of human progress towards perfectioh,,'; 
could, and should be, detached from and independent, 
of the truth or error of miracles or the date of thfe 
Pentateuch. But although they are willing to make, 
the conditions for the admission of proselytes more 
easy and less material, they refuse to accept inter¬ 
marriage and coalescence. Judaism has still its worlc 
to do, and its future in the religious development of' 
mankind. 

'Flic anti-Semitic movement has developed Jewish^ 
nationalism, and the national movement in all its 
forms has tended to take men away, both as regards 
thought and deed, from religious concerns. But Mr. 
Montefiore, as an unabashed believer in humatt 
progress, is unable to believe that anti-Semitism, borci 
of race hatreds and religious prejudice, is a perma¬ 
nent attribute of mankind. 

'Phe Anna/s of Psychical Science [)ublishes several 
illustrations of the memorial erected to the late Mr* 
Myers in the chapel of Cheltenham College. 



fHE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF JAPAN. 

How THE Mikado Spends his Day. 
rlN the Pacific Era for May, Mr. Asai Jiro writes 
article (copiously illustrated), full of interesting 
ails concerning the life of the Mikado and his 



^he Mikado gets up at six, breakfasts at seven, a 
' Ctor visits him at nine, and at ten he is usually 
Ster of all the pHvate and domestic affairs of the 
iace, and then goes to his library to devote himself 
public duties. There he works till twelve, when 
j* mid-day meal is served. He works till five or six 
Ithe ailernoon. In the early days he used i«> amuse 
elf by practising archery and out-ot-door sports, 
it nowadays it is very rare indeed that His Majesty 
permits himself the pleasure of walking through 
palace gardens in company with his Yorkshire 
ier. He is said to be very fond of taking his 
^nastic exercises on an ingenious wooden horse, 
hich gives him all the advantages of horse exercise, 
iker these exercises he takes the inevitable and daily 
a, and after the evening meal he devotes himself 
^•poetry and literature. He sleeps well. 

'The Mikado performs his public duties in his mili- 
costume of Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
^ the Navy. After office hours he wears a simple 
ck-coat, the cloth of which is of native inanufac- 
e, and at night he dons a native gown made of 
Irfectly white material. His Majesty wears a gar- 
lent but once. After he has put aside a dress he 
lyes it away to some officer of the Court, by whom it 
^preserved as a priceless heirloom. A special tailor- 
lop is established within the palace, which attends 
I the Imperial requirements exclusively. The tailors 
all dressed in white, and before entering upon 
leir labours they have to go through a special series 
■ purification. 

THE PKF.PAkATION OF KOVAL DISHES. 

At the morning and noon ^‘eals not more than five 
Durses are served; at the evening meal seven. At 
m and in the evening the Mikado always takes 
bicken soup. He does not like foreign dishes, but 
e likes vegetables simply prepared. He is said to 
partial to a d’sh of raw'fi.sh thinly sliced, although 
C is also fond of fishes broiled in salt. There are a 
^mber of palace officials whose sole duty in life 
ems to begin and end with the sampling of Imperial 
ishes. 'riie Mikado uses chop>sticks which are nine 
iches long, polished like ivory. The IVinces and 
'rincesses of the hlood royal use chop-sticks eight 
iches long, and the less highly placed relatives use 
horter chop-sticks. The manufacture of the Imperial 
hop-sticks is the speciality of a sj>ecially purified 
lan, who never employs the tools used on the 
mperial chop sticks for any other purpose. When he 
^orks he divorces himself from his family and refuses 
receive the most intimate of his friends, and in one 
ay he is^said to have made some fifty pairs of chop- 
Seks a]rte& concentrated efforts which carry all the 
ripti&hess and piety of a religious exercise. 


Both the Emperor and the Empress are very fond 
of milk, and the Mikado is said to have a weakness 
for bananas and peaches. The cakes served at the 
Imperial table are of the foreign type—spongecake, 
chocolate cake, and so forth. He used to drink sake, 
but of late an imported wdne called V Chateau La 
Ro se has secured his favour. The Mikado is very 
fond of clocks and swords ; of the latter he has a 
collection of nearly three hundred. 

It has been said that there are three things in which 
the Empress takes delight—the writing of j>oetry, 
walking along the beach of the Hayama Palace, and 
the works of charity. 'Phe Crown Prince, Prince 
Yoshihito, is the third son of the Mikado and was 
born on the 31st of August, 1879. He was designated 
heir to the tnrone on the death o( his elder brothers 
in 1887. He was educated in the foreign and 
Japanese and Chinese branches under private tutors; 
the Pimperor directed the education of ms son in 
person. It is told of the Prince that when he 
was a boy he never allowed his attendant to tie 
the shoestrings of both of his shoes ; he always insisted 
on tieing at least one string himself. 

THE TRAINING OF A KING. 

One of the most interesting pmpers in the Pa/l 
Mail Maj^azine for June is the charmingly illustrated 
article on “ 'Phe Training of a Modern King/* being 
an account, by the Rev. Alexander Kohertson, D.D., 
of Venice, of the early education of Victor Em¬ 
manuel III. 

Dr. Robertson quotes Queen Margherita as saying, 

My son has never caused me displeasure/’ Queen 
Victoria, in 1891, pronounced him to be the most 
intelligent prince in Europe,” and Ruggero Bonghi 
declared ‘‘No youth in Italy has been educated with 
greater care and more scrupulous diligence than 
Victor Emmanuel III.” In Dr. Robertson’s paper it 
seems that the chief credit for his education belonged 
to Professor Morandi and Colonel Osio. 

'Phe paper is illustrated not only by numerous 
portraits of the young King, but by water-colour 
sketches which seem to show' considerable aptitude 
on the part of the King. C.olonel Osio instructed 
Professor Morandi to treat the prince exactly as any 
other of his scholars, and not show' any exceptional 
regard, nor indulge him in any way, not even in the 
smallest matter. For eight years, in summer and 
winter, he had to get up at six o’clock in the morning, 
begin lessons at seven o’clock, and he was kept at it 
the whole day. Even during his nominal holidays 
he had to continue his studies all the same. During, 
the eight years* course of study he was only twice or 
thrice late for the seven o’clock lesson. 

Mrs. Besant continues a remarkable series of 
papers on Occult Chemistry in the Theosofihist for 
May, dealing this time with silver, sulphur, mag-> 
nesium, zinc, and others belonging to the Tetrahedral 
Groups. 
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NATAL AND ITS COAL MINES. 

In the first May number of the Nouvelle Reime 
Alfred Meyer has an article on the coal industry of 
Natal, which he says dates back only about a quarter 
of a centur)% and yet in these few years has attained 
world-wide importance. 

With the completion of the great works at the port of 
Durban, the coal industry will be greatly extended, and 
the port will play a leading part as the centre of coal 
supply in the South and in the Indian Ocean. 
Besides supplying itself, Natal exports enormous 
quantities of coal 10 Madagascar, Bombay, Singapore, 
Batavia, ] 5 uenos Ayres, Ceylon, and even Australia. 
..ccording to the writer, the quaritity of coal which 
Natal can put at the disposal of international com¬ 
merce through the port of Durban is practically 
unlimited. Statistics show that during the year 1907 
entrance to the port was never for a single hour 
impracticable or dangerous, and the work of the 
Harbour Board has contributed not a little to putting 
on a sound basis the prosperity of Natal. 

COAIJNG AT DUKHAN. 

That Bombay and Singapore in particular should 
import coal from Natal is all the more remarkable, 
seeing that India, China, Indo-China, Japan and 
Australia seem to he better placed, geographically, 
to supply the distant regions in the Far ICast. 

'I'hc railways of Cape Colony, Mauritiu.s, Mada¬ 
gascar, and British India, as well as those of Natal 
and the Transvaal, ^use Natal coal under markedly 
advantageous conditions. 'I'he shipjnng companies 
and many warships also fmd it advantageous to take 
in coal at Durban ; in fact, all boats navigating from 
one port to other ports in the Indian Ocean, or from 
the Indian Ocean to the Pacific, admit the advantage 
and the economy of coaling at Durban. In certain 
circumstances, where speed is less important, cargo- 
boats travelling between liurope or North America to 
India, the Far Ea.st and Australia have returned to the 
old custom of doubling the Cape in.stead of Gibraltar 
to avoid the cost of passing through the Suez Canal. 

A NEW RAILWAY TO THE RAND. 

In reference to the railway routes to the Rand, the 
writer says one of the shortest and quickest and 
certainly the mo.st beautiful is the Durban line, but 
it cannot be praised unreservedly. The future of 
Natal and its port depends in a great measure on 
improvements of this line, and not less closely allied 
to the amelioration of the railway is the ultimate 
development of the great coal industry. "J'he writer 
is of opinion, however, that the construction of the 
proposed new railway with fewer ascents and descents, 
and a more direct route, to connect Durban and the 
coal region with the country of the gold mines in the 
Rand, cannot be delayed many years. 

In the Parents' Reinew Frances Epps is publishing 
a series of interesting papers entitled “ The British 
Museum for Children.” In the May number she 
deals with Assyria and Babylonia, 


THE CONCEALING COLOURS OF ANIMALS. ^ 

In the Century Magazine for June there is 
delightful natural history paper by Gerard H. Thayer, :: 
an Essay on the Question of How^ and to What 
Extent -woX. why —animals are concealed by their 
colours, with pictures from photographs and paintings, ' 
It is a fascinating study, to which, it will be remem-■ 
bered, the late Professor Drurnmopd devoted con-;* 
siderable space in his book “ Tropical Africa.” Mr; ’ 
Thayer says :— 

'I'he phrases, “protective colouration,” “adaptation to j 
environment,” “protective mimicry,” “warning colours,”' 
etc., are lamiliar to every one who has read books oii| 
natural history. But few people yet know that the greatet/j 
part of this elaborate fabric of theories has lately been . 
overthrown by an artist and proved to be misconcep-. 
tions. Slow as men have been in recognising it, the clues to 
the subject lay wholly without the scope of ordinary zoological 
observation and icasoning, ‘and wholly within the .scope of; 
artistic observation. The colouration of animals, in its effects, ' 
and particularly in its power of making the animals incon-/ 
spicuous, or well-nigh invisible, involves certain profound and' 
subtle principles of light and shade and optical illusion, > 
matters which belong to the artist’s stock-in-trade, but with':!? 
which the physical scientist has little or no concern, lienee it 
is not surprising that zoologists should all have ignored these j 
underlying principles of anim.-ils’ colouration, nor that these r^ 
should finally have been »liscovered by an artist keenly in te- 
rested in .natural history. Two main results have been reached j 
by the investigations of this artist, Mr. Abbott H. Thayer* t 
First, the revelation the great principle of counteracted.;^ 
light and shade, with its corollary laws, by which almost aloncj; 
the long recognise*! •‘protective colouration” of animals ig'/i 
achieved ; and second, the discovery that most of the coloura* 
lions w'hich have always been called “ conspicuous” are purely 
and potently conceaiiu^^^ with the revelation of the principles.; 
underlying this surprising fact. } 

Mr. J'hayer then proceeds to show how these, 
widely accepted theories have been gravely .shaken.> 
by recent revelations of the pure natural laws of| 
obliterative p:?ttern. 

THE STATE BANK OF MOROCCO. | 

Nuestro Tiempo gives a long account of the Static ? 
Bank of Morocco, which is supported chiefly by the ^ 
Bank of England, the Imperial Bank of Germany, the ' 
Bank of France, and the Bank of Spain. It was 
established by the Bowers, with a view to helping the 
financial state of the country. The writer gives the 
ditferent proposals that were made and the final; 
agreement, consisting of twenty-eight articles. Of 
these the principal features are : A concession for 
forty years ; to undertake all banking operations; to 
issue a paper currency accepted by Government 
offices ; to maintain a reserve (after two years) equal 
to half the paper in circulation, a third of which must 
be in gold i)ars or gold coin; the bank to transact 
all Government business, to make advances on 
account of revenue up to the amount of one million 
francs, and lend to the Government, for ten years, an 
amount not exceeding two-thirds of its initial capital, 
at a maximum rate of interest of seven per cent, per 
annum. The capital of the bank must not be less 
than fifteen million francs, nor more than twenty 
million francs. The shares are of the value of five 
hundred francs. i 
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A PLEA FOR ARISTOCRATIC SOCIALISM. 

By Mrs. Besant. 


Bihby^s Annual for this summer publishes a long 
article entitled “The Future Socialism/’ by Mrs. Annie 
Ijesant. She says that the next great stage of civili¬ 
sation will be Socialistic. But she sees that unless 
ihe leaders of the Socialist jiarty are educated far 
beyond the masses that the}' lead, and unless those 
masses understand that wisdom should give authority, 

. all schemes iriust he wrecked ; unless it be possii)lc 
to have a Socialism where the wisest should guide, 
and plan, and direct, she does not see thai the mere 
change of economic conditions will make things so 
enormously lietter than they are to-day. She fears 
that the movement will be wrr( ked on the lack of 
recognition of the real nature of man, and that 
Socialism that treats man as if he were only a body 
instead of also possessing a soul is doomed to l.)e a 
failure. 

Mrs. Besant then tells the story of Socialism as it 
' existed in the remote past, in which the land is 
divided into three portions -one-third maintaining 
the King and the ruling classes, the second third 
the priesthood, who undertook llu: whole cost of the 
schools, hospitals, asylums, and orphanages, while 
the third was assigned to the sup])ort of the ])eo|>le 
: properly so-called. In these days no child worked at 
all, and no man did compulsory work after lorty live 
, years of age. That ancient idyllic state disap|)cared 
when men of lower ty|)e l)egnn to rule for tliemscl\\:s 
and not for the people, and used their j)ower for self¬ 
aggrandisement and not for service. 

Mrs. Besant says frankly that in the growth of 
Democracy she sees miicli menace for the future, for 
the Democracy into wiiose hands the ])0\vcr has 
slipped IS the Democracy brought uj) under conditions 
i, that make it im})Ossil)lc that it shoiikl w'Lsely guide a 
State. She says : — 

I suggest lh:il ve sljould lH»ld up an itl(?al of :i Sotiaiisl 
Slate in whirli liic wisi-st sluuil'i lie liie ruU.'is, and llie cJaiin of 
the child, of the igrxjrani, should !«: th(? right to he educaied, 
10 be trained, to lie disi:iplincd, in ord(‘r that they may be Iree. 
The ignorant are never free. 

I have sovnelinies iIm audit of a sclu nie outside tin.- rjiiestion of 
the great ideal, ^vhi( h 1 lirlieNe to h«; ihr nio'.l inspiiing f'ln.a.'of 
all ; an^l wiilnuU an ideal clearly plannefi ami definiirly 
apjjroaehed, w ; .-'.hall neua do Miyllilru; le.uU wririh the dthng 
—or raiViar of eer'.ain line- of ri-o’gani^aiion which an- well 
Worthy »)f con^ldt. lali' n and di-^i ussion. J.et me piii il. (jiiile 
.. briefly, ^'liai a >niall area shoidd Im the uiiit ol aflinini-.lralion 
—a village, a towMship, any small area llial mav lie nam' d, so 
long as it is sniall. 't hen, that llie jieojih; iii that area should 
have the right 1<‘ ele..i thoM* who are I'l guide, hut 'inly ^jeiiple 
over a eerlain age*, or w itli a certain (h finite expeiienee of life — 
the “ eldei> ” in the old >ense of tlie term. That it should lie 
their right to choose those who iinmediaielv slxMild guide, ihcir 
little j) dity. so lliat ih*.- adminisiruiion of llie small area 


may be always under the eonirol cij tiie peojile wlio ljav<- to live 
in it. 

'I'he head of the c.'iincil of llie area slioidd be chosen out 
of those elected l>y the j»eo[ii;‘ living thei<.an, but eltoseii liy the 
authority immediately abo, it. ’.riiai has not lieen tried f'u many 
:> thousands of 5'ears, Imi it is a sound sysiem ; out of those elected 
r by th^pegplc, one should be: chosen as Uic f‘resid(rnt 01 f 'hair- 
r-inan of Tlie Ugard, as wc may say- - by tlie authority next aliovc 


the people themselves. But the choice of the higher authoritj 
should be limited to those elected by the people. 

The whole life of the people os regards agriculture, crafts, 
anuiscmcnls, libraries, and sanatorium.s, should be in the 
hands of these local councils ; so that the life of the unit in 
each State should lie self-contained to a very great extent. The 
next area would be the area in which many of these were 
gathered together in a single organisation, say a province. 

All the primary councils would advise the provincial 
council, and only tho.se would have the right to rule in that 
larger organisation who liad proved themselves good rulers 
in the smaller organisation below^—not fresh from ignorance, 
but jiarlly trained, wouhl be the rulers of this next greater area, 
and ilieir cliicT, again, selected by the authority next above. 

A parliaiiu.ail of the nation, which should guide national 
afl.iir:-., would be chosen again only by and from those wlio 
had si.'"iwn iluMuselvcs efiieient in jirovineial politics. And 
intei iiLilional affairs I would not give to tlie ordinary parlia¬ 
ment at all, but to the ruler of the State, the Monarch, and 
to ilie men ohl in knowlegc and experience, the liest of the 
nation, who sh«.*uld be round him as his council ; into the 
hands of that body oidy should international politics lie 
1 ru.'’ted. Tlial is a jough sketch, lait it may serve as a Ixisis for 
disciissi in, to be worked out very much more fully, of course, 
ihaii 1 ..m ])ulting il now. 

Ihit the gcr.naal idea is that each man should have jiower 
according to his kii'iwledg'* and eajiaeily. None should be 
without some share, but the jiovver that he has should be limited 
to his knowledge, irxperitmce, and eajiaeily ; and only those 
should rule the nation who have won their sjmrs in good admin¬ 
istration (III national allairs. 

A democralie Socialism, controlled by maiority votes, guided 
by niiinber", can never succeed ; a truly aristocratic Socialism, 
coniro!le<l by duty, guided l.iy wdsdoin, is the nt'xt stej) upwards 
in civilisation. 


THE DIVINITY OF EVOLUTION. 

Bv John Burrouoiils. 

'I’liE grciU Atiieiican poet-naturalist, John Bur- 
rniiglies, contrihules a iiKisti*riy jiaper to the Athniiic 
Monihlv for aMay, (rntitled “The Divine Soil.” It is 
an admirable statement of the divine character of the 
evr ’.Litionary process as it a|>pears to a devout mind. 
Mi. Ibirrouglies says :— 

I fail lo sei‘ why om religious Inethren cannot find in this 
history or ixvelation as niucli room for cicalive energy, as large 
a factor of the iiiysicrious and superhuman, as in the iiiylh of 

(_i<.‘!ieSI.S. 

By tlu‘ .substitution of Darwin for Moses he says :— 

\Ve Iom; the (jod of a far-off lieaveii and find a God in the 
eomiiKin, the near, alw ays jiresent, always active, a)w^ays creating 
the world anew. 

Oine of ilu* luuflest lessons w t; havtt to learn in this life, and 
one ihat many juasons never li-arn, is to see ihe divine, ’the 
eeie.aial, tin- jinie, ill llu" eoirimon, the near at liaixl—lo see 
tlial heaven lies about us here in lliis world. 

Me exults in the thought that “man has travelled 
that long and venturous road, that the whole creation 
has ])iilled together to produce him.” "J'o him all 
lift; springs from the .soil, the soil which Berthelol 
taught us is alive. He .says :— 

(iiven atomic motion, chimiieal affinity, —this hunger or love 
of the elements for one another,-■-iTy.slallisiilion, electricity, 
lailinin, the raining iijnin us of solar and sitlereal iiifiiieuces, 
the y<»ntli of the earth, and tlie whole universe vibrating 
wiili the cosmic creative energy, the beginning of life, the 
step fi oin tli(.‘ inorganic to tlie organic, is riot sr.> hard to conceive. 
In a dearl universe this would be lianJ, but we hiive a universe 
tlirobbing with cosmic life and passion lo begin with. 
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WHAT IS CAPITAL? 

Thk increasing emphasis given to economic ques¬ 
tions lends general interest to the question which 
economists keep discussing, as to what capiuil 
really is. 

“A Claim, and Only a Ci.aim.” 

Professor D. H. Mnegregor, in S/. reviews 

Mr. Urwick's “ T.ux'ury,” and rcanarks on the author’s 
view of the nature of capital, namely, lliat “ capital is 
a claim, and only a claim, on services and goods ” :— 

At tlii.'i time, when so much f;ill:uy is trace;!l)l(! to ideas of’ 
capital as a store of wealth, hed^tril round in large fortunes, 
aiif.l ke])t out of the hands uf the people, it is useful to have it 
insisted on that by no iiigeiiuiiv can a capitalist ke(?|.> his fortune 
out of ])uldie use*; though lit; can, . lh(;or(;tieally mure than 
practically, direct lire cliannels of invfstinent. 1 think that this 
sitle of tht‘ (‘f.onoinie argiinient might have btam di;veloped 
further ; tlit' auKiiint t^f i liange whitdi would he made if large 
ioiiuiie^ stood i:i llii- name <>l liie Siaif, iiisirad of in tlie nainrs 
of certain iiulivitliials, in the tiouks t)l l.iaiiks, is mucli 
cxaggtMaletl. 

“ UNLxrKMd':!) IHtkcii. xsixt; Powkil” 

In lilt; Quarterly JiUt f-fial of Economics^ Mr. K. B. 
Hawley declares - 

What the capitalist haidsis unt;x]>ended pincliasing jiower, an 
iinforecltised claim on things in general. riie onlv proper lon- 
L‘t‘|)tion of i;apital is llierefoie ilia! it is an aggreg.i!e or flow, 
accfjiding to tlie aspect in whicli wt* consl'lei it, ot uviexpemltal 
jiurcliasing pt.nver umxptndetl, tliai i.-., by tlu; t.a]utalisl “as 
suidi or, in oiht;r Molds, an aggit.'gate or flow ‘»f iirdoitrcUrsed 
t laims t'li valuablt: tilings in gtaieral. 

Mr. Hawley atUqrts IVofessor Clark’s dislint lion 
luawetMt “capital goods" and “true t'apiial.’' He 
])rcsscs lor tlie recognition of a fourlb facior, tailer- 
prise, or the enUTprisitr, whose llinction is invi;st- 
ment. Investment is the act of siihjeeliiig ca|.)ilal 
to tlu; uncertainiies inherent in ownm-shij) of capital 
goods :— 

Jl is the t:apitalist who earns interest l>y retraining, just .as 
tlie labourer earns wages b) labouring, tlie landlord or 
a])piopriator rent by allowing oliier-. t'! utilise hir- s|!ecia.l 
lacililies, and the enterpriser piarlit by lelaining. Mailer cannot 
earn : earning is jKKsible only to iuirJIigent bi ing> acting 
with a piirjHisi;. 

It is simjrly this refraining which tlu* funttion 
of the capitalist, and hy it interest is earned by 
the capitalist. It is the one fundamental f:rr:l that he 
ventures that makes man an enterpriser. 'The i)rofu 
is the ri'ward of the assumption uf ri'spoitsiliiliiv. 

I IIL PLohCi’l nv “ AitsrtM 

In the same journal 1 ‘‘. W'. 'raus.sig accepts as sound 
the ])roposition that “ 'I'hc sourer* of all eapiialist gains 
is an exce.ss of the prodiic.t of lahrnir over and 
a.l)ove what is rt*ceiveii hy labourers.'’ He acee])ts 
as true Profe.ssor (lark’s account of the genesis of 
capital : 

“ Abstinence consi^.is in luking oneV income in the loriii of 

produiei's’ goods.eleciniglo i.'dv«;draii horNC*^ inslnid of ilriving 

Jiorses, tniding vessels insleud oi sii;:nii yachts, l;u:tories instead 
of pleasun* ]):ilaees, always as part ol the iiHiuiu; ot the men 
who do tlu“ abstaining.” 

This is true and well staled, l.tul it shouM be supplemented 
by adding that the eleiaion in the end is beUVeen hiring 
labourers to di) the one thing or the other. 


Mr. Taussig declares the law of diminishing returns^ 
for successive increase of capital to be “ essentially^ 
historical, and in that sense unreal.” He grants that | 
successive increases of instruments of the same kind 
lead to no increase of return ; but the incri^ase oi 
instruments of a different and better kind obeys no 
law. 

ENTl’:Krk[.SK ? OK CLAJM? 

Mr. E. S. Meade, also in the same journal, while : 
supporting the policy of the Ibiited Stales Steel Cor- i 
poration in refusing to lower their price in conse- 
(]iiencc of nreent financial crises, yet grants that the 
j)riee has been fixed too high. He mentions that the / 
sales of this d’rust amount to 760 million dollars in i 
a single year. lEit this does not interfere to place ■ 
the amount of “ water ” and steel .securities at 508 
million dollars. He also declares that not merely ■=; 
was tlie 'I'rust excessively eaiiilali.sed, but tliat its f 
average prolit. ol sixteen dollars a ton is grossly cxces^'if 
si VI*. 

If eapilal be no more than “a idaim,’’ watered stock,; 
is simjily an arbitrary expansion of the claim. If ■ 
profit be simply a reward lor tlie assumption of \ 
responsibility and risk, sixteen dollars a ton suggest a 
considerable amount of “ as.sum[.)tion.” :g; 

... .• !'j 

SHOULD GIRLS SHOOT? 

Mk. Eus'i ack Mili.s, in the Gi?/'s Kealm^ pleacjs;;:; 
that the girl and liie rifle should be mutually acquainted, 
Ht; argues that it is good pln sical training, demanding ;^ 
“ lirm centres ’’ and reliable “ bolding ” muscles, 
'fbe eye is instructed to acc:uraey, the nerves must bc || 
steady :— y 

.Most of t^'ost; who \v;uit to slioot Wi-11 linU tliat they must;;| 
givv up l.ia'l liabiis, such as cxcissivr cigaii‘Ui:-smt*king, alcohol- a; 
ill inking, siumg lea or colli.-c ill inking, ira.l, gcncvallv. mistakes 
ofiliri, and j : 'akc.-. of uncontrolled ijioi.g .1 (angcM, worry, 
riicy must br at lhi;ir best. J'hey mii^-it i)c and kia'j* mastifrs of 
themselves ! iig b(;foic lh(;y >.hoot. Shooting is one of the ?] 
ipiiickesi tests of sensible living. ^ 

Shooting also teaches judgment, self dependence., 
and accuracy : - ' | 

It makes people accurate. Dy the result of one shot they caU'^ 
correct the next. They can judge their acts i>y obvious rcsullSk;.' 
They remendna their faults, and--if thev are rational—.avoki;.^' 
them in the futun-. In slujoling, the etti Lls are so immediate, i.' 
so eleji, so indisjuil.ible, tlial sell-coneciiuii and accuracy ar^> 
riMiuirkably ea.vy. 

Shooting has also its social value in jircividii^ 
oi){)ortunities (or the two sexes to meet in a friendly! 
and healthy way. Mr. Miles, however, thinks that in. 
.sh(H)ting girls nuist not spill blood. 'Idiey can le«ira|^ 
much from the air-pistol and air-gun. 

A riw fbur-jiage leaflet lias been jirepared by the -ji 
London Ksperantiists, to be used as jiropaganda in 
the Franco-Britisli Exhibition and the various Inter-^v' 
na :onal ("ongresses. It is written in four languages,: ^ 
and any friends ready to lu*l|> in distril ciflon should: 
write, enclosing stamped addressed envelope, to, 
“ Esperantist,” care of the Ria ilw of liKvii.ws, 14, 
Norfolk Street. 




The Revievv of Revie#»; 




THE BARONESS ORCZY. 

- The Romance ok “The Scarlet Pimpernei..” 

S In the IVomav at Home Mrs. Sarah A. I'ooley 
^rites a pleasant jrossipy article concerning the author 
“ 'J'he Scarlet rimpernel.” 

I/ The Baroness is a Hungarian by birth. Her 
ptather was the descendant of a long line of ancient 
^Ungarian nobles^ a distinguished diplomatist, and an 
liccomplished musician, who was at one lime the 
^nductor of the National Opera House in Buda- 
^esth. She was educated in Brussels and Baris, and 
|ji^hen fifteen years of age her father took a h'>use in 
^impole Street. She became an art student, made 
|he acquaintance of the late Edward Long, and, in 
itlidying art, met Mr. Montague Barstowe, a black- 
j^Hd-white and water-colour artist, who married her. 
^hey went to live in J*aris, studied life and art in the 
l^tin Ouarier, and one day, on meeting some literary 
P^ends in Kensington, the thought occurred to her 
as she had been all over h^urope and known so 
^any pco|)lc worth knowing, she ought to be able to 
norite stories herself. 

She set to work with enthusi ism, which was sadly 
pamped by her fiiilure to find publishers. IVarson 
mblished Ikt first story entitled “'fhe lunperor’s 
l^andlestick,'’ wdiich made no sensation. Her second 
I^Qry, a Hungarian tale, in which she embodied inci- 
iisnts of her own childhood, went begging for a long 
line, but after it was published was the means of 
|ringing her into j)oss<!Ssion of an ancestral estate. A 
i:in of solicitors in Buda-Pesth read the story, com¬ 
municated with the publishers, and asce^rtaiiu'cl that 
ironess Orezy was the heir to the chateau and estate 
scribed in her novel. It had belonged to her 
Siternal uncle, who had died intestate. Her third 
5 ry, “ By the Uods Beloved,’’ w^is based upon con- 
liersations she had had witli Edw'ard Long, but that 
|lSo no one w^ould jmblish. 

I: Then she produced 'riie Scarlet Pimpernel ” as a 
|biay. For a week it seemed as if it w^ould be a dead 
l^ilure, and but for the persistence of Mr. Fred d'erry 
Miss Julia Neilson it would have been w'ith- 
prawn. Suddenly, hoNvever, the public took to it, 
it ran for four years. When the ]>lay was being 
pfli^earsed, she threw the story into the form of a 
' jovel, and offered it to eight publishers in succe.ssion, 
“ of whom rejected it. At last Messrs. Greening 
pd Co. puhli.shcd it, and it achieved instant success, 
has reached a quarter of a million circulation, and 
been publislied in twelve lan^^uages. 
p The Baroness lives with her husband at Cleve 
Durt, in the Island of 'Phanet. She writes two hours 
j|^ily in the morning, amuses herself by riding with 
husband and her nine vear old son, and finds her 
Uest stimulus in the works of Carlyle, the love 
sms of Swinburne, and the romances of Victor 
JO- _ 

KThe^ ^,4// 4 >// publishes three articles on the Franco- 
^itish Exhi'jition and the Olympiad. 


THE FORTH 4IT GALLERY AT ETON. 

Mr. Lionkl Cust publishes in the June Comhill 
Magazine an interesting article on the Portrait Gallery 
at Eton College. The custom of presenting portraits 
to the Headmaster seems to have originated in the 
days of Dr. Edward Barnard, who desired to possess 
portraits of his bcsl-loved pupils as souvenirs, and in 
consequence the College now possesses a w^onderful 
scries of portraits of boys painted by Reynolds, 
Romney, (Taiiisl)orough, Benjamin West, Hoppner, 
and other great English painters. 

PICrURKS nv RKYNOLDS. 

'rhe earliest portrait presented to Dr. Barnard was 
that of the Hon. Henry Howard, afterwards twelfth 
Earl of Suffolk and third Earl of Berkshire. It w^is 
painted by Allan Kamsay. 'I'he portraits by Rey¬ 
nolds are tlxise of Charles, Lord Ossulston, afUTw^ards 
fourth Earl of 1 'ankcrville ; Robert Darcy Hildynrd, 
afterwards fourth Baronet of Portrington ; Alexander 
George, Duke of Gordon ; the Hon. John Darner, 
William Baker, and the Hon. Charles James Fox. 
Successive Headmasters continued the custom of 
collecting portraits, with the result that there is now’ 
in the Provost’s Lodge a collection of over 200 
portraits, which serve to illustrate many jiages in the 
liistory of England daring the last century and a half. 

ROMNKV AM) OTHERS. 

To no painter did the naive sclf-consciousness of the 
growing boy apf)cal more than to Romney, and the 
Komney boys include the Earl of Morninglon, C'harles 
(riey (afterw'ards second Earl Grey), Samuel Whit¬ 
bread, William Henry Lambton, Henry Woodcock, 
and •)iher boys, who in later life made their mark in 
politics, etc. 'Phirtcen portraits are credited to 
]ioi;i)ner, and about tw’clve to Sir William Beechey. 
A notable portrait by Bticchey is that of Henry 
Hallarn, the historian. Dr. Keate, a later Headmaster, 
was lucky in securing a few really good {X)rtraits, such 
as that of the Hon. E. G. Stanley, afterwards Earl of 
Derby and Prime Minister, w'hich was painted by 
Harlow. A somewhat disaj)poiriting portrait is said 
to represent Arthur Henry Hallnin, the hero of 
'rennyson’s In Memoriam.” Mr. Gladstone, the 
chief hero of Dr. Keale’s reign, is represented by a 
portrait painted by William Bradley in later years. The 
portraits of the Earl of Rosebery and Lord Fitz- 
maurice bring the series to a close. 

“ LEAVING MONEY.” 

There still remains some doubt as to whether the 
presentation of a portrait wras to be a substitute for 
“ leaving money ” paid to the Headmaster by each boy 
on leaving Eton. This tax was paid by the boys at their 
la.st interview with the Headmaster, and the amount 
was usuaHy ;^io. In 1868 it was replaced by a fixed 
capitation fee, and the practice of presenting a por¬ 
trait died out 
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STAGE VERSOS PURITAN. 

“ A Spectator,” in the Fortnightly Reinna^ replies 
in “ The Stage and Puritan ” to the representations 
made by Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. Hankin. Tney 
seem to say that though the Puritan may be able to 
do without the theatre, the theatre cannot do without 
the Puritan. “ He is, it seems, the only member of 
society who can .be expected to insi.st on a clean, sane 
and rational form of entertainment. Let him come 
to the theatre, and the theatre is saved, and will save 
the nation in its turn.” 

CHIEF CRITICS NOT PURITAN. 

“ A Spectator ” replies that the quarrel between 
religion and the stage is wrongly attributed to the 
influence of Puritanism :— 

In her earliest age the Christian Church conrlcmnecl the stage 
and the Christi.an State everywhere followed her ICi^d. The 
one denied civil rights to the man wdio exhibited hiin.sclf for 
gain, the other refused hiiti her sacraments ; laying down further 
as a rule of conscience, IVn it it is not laivjtil to do it is not 
lawjul to witness. 

(>1 the three memorable attacks made during the last three 
centuries upoti the stage, the first was by Jeremy Collier, the 
non-juror ; the second by Hossuel ; anti the third by Rousseau. 
It would be (iifhcult to bring together three more unpuritanical 
names. And il Collier denouncetl the stage of the Restoration, 
the Jinglisli stage at: its worst, it was against the French theatre 
in its classic prime, cleansed by Richelieu and C’orneille, warmed 
and lighted l>y Moliere, adorned by Racine, that Jiossuet lifted 
up his fonnitlable voice. 

THE CHURCH G.AVE UP THE IHEATRE. 

The writer objects to the assumption that the 
dramatic is synonymous with the theatrical, and 
quotes Mr. Hankin, who says, “There are twenty-five 
theatres in London, and no drama.” He goes on 
to say that the Christian Church made use of the 
dramatic instinct. She did not capture the stage. 
Why not? The Church tried, found it impossible, 
and gave it up. 'Fhe religious play degenerated so 
rapidly into the profantist farce that it had to be pro¬ 
hibited. The theatre in the end released herself from 
the Church’s control, rejected the claim of Morality to 
step into the place of Religion, and went her own 
emancipnted way. “ A Spectator ” reiorts rather 
forcibly th.at the Ihiritan, informed of tlui national 
salvation which would result if he only went to llie 
theatre, looks across the Channel : 

If the I’uriliin is rcsjinnsible, .is Mr. Hankin declares, for the 
“ribald plays” i)f Lorvhin, who is responsibU’ for the plays of 
Paris? VVh«> is rtspon'iible, to name a single* ex imple, for liie 
hrillLint and finished corruption of Kim aiion do Prince f 

The writer soundly trounces Mr, Hankin for calmly 
saying that if none of tlie godly wall come to see your 
play of an elevating tendency, your only course is to 
withdraw it, and substitute something to attract tin; 
wicked. For the wicked, with all their faults, buy 
seats. 

“dodging a .single c:ommani:)MENT.” 

“ A Spectator” rejoins, “No one can be a moral 
force merely because he is paid for it. The more 
loudly he threatens to be an immoral force tf his pro¬ 
fits do not increase, the harder ha makes it for serious 


people to recognise him as anything else.” Another: 
difficulty the Puritan has is that while the playwright' 
professes that his business is to represent life, to their 
Puritan life covers many iniere.sts and occu[)ations j 
the stage version of life, on the contrary, “ consists: 
mainly in perpetually dodging a single command- 
nuMit.” 

WHAT l.s CLEAN PAYS NOW. ! 

Is there, then, no hope for the theatre? F'ar from- 
it. “ A Spectator ” says :— 

Its salvation depends ii|)on those wh«i |{tvc it atKl believe' 
in it and live* l»y it, and not upon tliostv—the number ajt' 
the prc.*s<!nt day is infinitesimally small—who think it wrong 
to go to the play. The English playgoer by no means,^ 
deserves all the hard things that these (hrvoted pJay^. 
wrights say of him. He insists as little on bad moraUi; 
as on good art, and he is {[iiile willing to be amused itji;/: 
a clean and wholesc^me way if it can be done. "J’he blame-'^ 
lessiiess of Mr. Jkirrie, for instance, is not reported to haviCK 
fatally impoverished eitlier himself or his managers. . . . Ifi 
every playwright would resolve to be interesting and truthful, 
is unlikely that the English public Wf»uld insist upon his beinfp^ 
smutty and furtive as well. 


G.B.S. ON THE CONTINENTAL STAGE. | 

.A n article in L<r Sociefe Ar?//7v//ciii>on La ("arrifertt^ 
cle 1 Bernard Shaw,” by Mr. Archibald HondersoiM; 
contaiiLs no specially striking criticism, and nothing, jl 
think, about Mr. Shaw’s life which has not alreadjp 
been said in other articles in English magazines. 
it does contaiii some interesting details showing howi 
much attention Mr. .Shaw has excited in luirope. Ii#| 
1902 three of his best known pieces were lranslate4ii 
by Herr Siibitsch, a Viennese dramatist ; Dr. Geof|ff 
Hrandes welcomed iiiiii on the fainiiruMital stage 
the most aii.lacious of living English dFaiimtists ; and?^ 
Hermann l>ahn, the Viennese critic and dramatist^^ 
paid him liigh compliment. In the spring of 190JI 
“'Fhe Man of Destiny” and “Candida” wtre playedf 
in the Neues Thi^ater, Berlin, with a pii'ked company j| 
while “The Devil’s Di.sciple” was staged at thej 
Raimund 'Fheater, Vienna. 'Fhen came the acting oif' 
“Camlida” in the Volks 'Fhcater, Vienna; “ ArmiJ 
and tlie Man” in the Deutsches Fhcatcr, Berlin, an# 
in the Joselstadl Theater, Vienna ; and “ The Devil^ 
Disciple,” “ Fhe M:iii of Destiny,” “ Voii Wait ("a# 
'Fell,” and “Caesar and Cleopatra ” in the best Berli# 
theatres. “ Arms and the Man ” has also]>ccn [ilaye# 
in Copenhagen, and “ J'he Devil’s Di.sciple ” in Huda^' 
Pesth, in each case with thc‘ greatest success. But, 
everyone knows, it is only very recently that Mr^| 
Shaw has been played in hrench, Indbre Frencfel 
audiences. ^ 

Maud Allan, whose dancing as Salome has create# 
a sensation at the Palace 'Fheatre, de^crilies briefly in: 
the London for June how .she learned dancing. She 
says that to Salome the head of John thc^ Baptist is 
not a gruesome fragment, iuit a tiling of lascination; 
and this spirit of catlike fondling she Ills endea\ oured 
to express. 
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: THE FORTY BEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 

Rksuit of an Italian-Fkkncti Symposium. 

: If yo\i were n hermit retiring to a voluntary coll 

fjfor the siinimer months, liow would you com|)Ose a 
■library for your hermitage of, say, forty volumes ? 
f Such is the cjiiestion that CiVfwhium, a new Franco- 
Sltalian review of advanced thought, that aspires to 
iufill the place of tlie JJihbcrt Journal lor the Latin 
; nations, addressed* last winter to a number of learned 
^and literary j)ersons, mostly Freneli and Italian. 'J'he 
i-^ditor suggested the division of the selected wT)rks 
lihto three groni)S : (j ) Fhiloso])hy and general 
r^ience; (2) Religion and morality and devotional 
'"Works ; (3) Pure literature, 
f ' 'JJJE ‘‘PKSr'’ 7’. J MF “ l^EST 

fc Over one hundred ri'plies were received, and these 
ijtove now’ been published and classified. The lists 
|were ob\'ious]y compiled from various standpoints, 
Jiome correspondents attempting to present the forty 
;:^^'best'' books, others candidly giving their individual 
'^referen<T;s. Thus one wTiler would com|)ose his 
liibraiy wholly of liooks by or conc(aning Mazzini, 

; who, oddly enougl:, figures on no other list. .Max 
Nordau declined die task: Henri (k* Regni<.'r declared 
‘-'h^ had never ow’ned a favourite hook, and when he 
/retired into solitude he took only foolscap [lapcr wdlh 
Ihim, while Sar Tkdadan rejoiced in the thought that 
Clio Protestant book could jiossildy apjiear on the list, 
‘‘tlic patrimony of humanity is comjio.sed of 
fiCatholic works.'’ in all 800 authors and over 8,000 
"Works have lieen named for a place among the l^rty, 

' the following biang those wdiose names recurred in 
■■the greatest number of lists : 


At; Till Mi. 

V' H I .;,. 

Aurnnv.. \’ 

»11 

• Dante .. 

... (i\ 

. Sojihocles. 


/ . Sh.tkie])i!;ire 

(i 2 

. S». Augustine 

-'■1 

e . . I'm: bilde .. 

f > 1 

. .. \ il'I.ZS' lu- . 


L rialo. 

... 4S 

. Moline . 

^3 

Cioeilie . . 

■17 

. .lialzai. 

22 

Mureiis .'Viirt 


. (arlvle . 

22 

■ Victor Ilugo 

41 

. .. . 11 . Spencer 

22 . 

: lloMiei 

■ ■ oU 

. J leille. 

2 

e Cervantes .. 


KMU.^M•au 

21 

}/■ .Pascal. 


. ]-.pic loiU' ... 

21 

Spinoza 

• .v1 

.'l‘.seh\im. 

21 

S?-Kam ... 


. t ai d III '.1 

20 

Mtjiiiaigiu 

d“ 

. \ irgil. 

J .1 

%\ Tolstoy 

... JO 

MiiS'.ei... 


yh. Schopeiihaui 

r ... 20 

. Scliilh.r . 

17 

j"*;, Renan 

- 2S 

. Aristotle 

17 

Voltaire 

2S 

. ll>sen. 

Ib 

Leojiaili 

27 

M ill. Jann-^ 

j6 

Darwin 

... 2(1 

.. . 'File “ Imitation ’’ 

15 

' . FlJiiiherl 

... 25 

. M.Lnzf)iii . 

14 

M ■ 

ci,as;si(.;ai.. 

AND 



The list siigg(.‘sts some interesting considerations. 
^dOne sees at a glance that tlie preponderating elements 
l^are the classical and the French. Prohahly, that is 
©Why pure (diristianity, besides the Hi hie, can claim 
Aut tiiree books out of forty: Paseal’s “ l^ensees,” 
Au^JStrne's “ Confessions ” and tlie “Imitation.” 
I’J'he 'J'eutonic element i.. represcriled by three jihiloso- 



phers and three poets, as against ten French writers, 
while Russia is represented only by Tolstoy, and 
Scandinavia only liy Ibsen. Curiou.sly enough, only 
three modern Italian auihors w’in a jilace liy the 
suffrages of their envn countrymen, and d'Anminzio is 
not among them. Indeed, wt: have failed to find his 
name on any of the pulilishcd lists. Englishmen may 
w’ell be proud of the position held by Shakespeare in 
a foreign competition, and it certainly indicates a w’ide 
study of his plays among the literary men of all 
nations ; hut having almost led off with Shakespeare 
w'e have to he content with only three other nan'*es— 
Darwin. Spencer and Carlyle—unk‘ss we are jirepared 
to aniKx Professor ^V. James. Slielley and David 
Hume, however, though not among the forty, each 
received eleven voles, wdiilc Ruskin, J. S. Mill and 
Heakeley appear on several l\sts. Other English 
authors who received a vote apiece are Swinburne, 
Prow’ning, Byron, ^Vordsw^orth, Matthew Arnold, 
Maeaulav, Walter Paici, Arthur Balfour, Andrew' 
I.ang, Benjamin Kidd, Sir J. Lubbock, Cardinal 
Newman, Fr.'J'yrrcll, ami ()s('ar W'ilde. .Many of our 
leading noveli.sls also figure : I )ickeiis, Thackeray, O. 
Eliot, Scott, Ricliards-on, MeiX'diih, Hulwer Lytton, 
and among younger men Rudyard Kij)ling, Miehens 
(“'The (harden of Allah”), U ells, and even Jerome 
K. Jerome. IVihaps, liowever, the dearest fact ol 
all is the pre-eminence accorded l«) the two greatest ol 
french novelists, Flaiihert and Balzac, who ai)]»ear to 
he without any staious ri\al in public estimation, 

NOVELS, PROPER AND IMPROPER. 

'Pin, \Vor/J anJ Ills si.xpenny niaga/.ine, 

always \erv daintily illustrated, and generally yvv\ 
readal'le, is largely de\oled to fiction in its June issue. 
Thee.! is a j)]ain, outsjiokc'u article, which contains a 
good ileal of truth, on Sunu: ol the l^>j)ular Novels 
\Vriiien by Women : 

Thr f|iu:.-li«ni \v;!S a 1i-'\ “ Who wiilc.-. llit' 

will;*;'! M.nv n<>\\«lrn .Sh:i\\. 1 luivc ;i 

lljopniLk -<-;irrli I hi• ih<- iiovrU of lliv l.i-l i \vn yrav.s, ;mmI 

h. ivi- i:otii<- U) ilw coni iie-ioh ih.'il veuin-ii wriU' ihcin. Among 

the ijovtK 1 h.'iM-i x.iiiiiiii-(I I L.iiiiio! liiul n single oni: thut 

•jail he i.liai JclcrisfMl as quilt: l)a-l. 'J'hert: art.- ri.shy novels, aiul 
novel.', .'.trihing .'ll ihe looi uf ilu nian ia.gf slal'. , Imi impuiity i.- 

i. aiehiMy siih'»eliiKii« U lo iht-sioiy 

Among w. jiiieii’.' oh ihe o(lirr I have t >n iny 

im. iiovfl:-., |)n''liK’ed i*y it.-puJahlc pulilislimg lirnis, \vbii‘h 
an not fu to lx: read by any man oi woman who has ilu- least 
respect for morality. 

In one case—iht: very worst, I lliink—llte author is a lady 
with children of her own aial a lia]>j>y home. she can jieii 

Slorie.'. that sjnea'l coijtaininalion and soil the niiiul ol every 
woman who reads them. Thai is tin* dieadluJ thing about it. 
'I'liese novels .are reatl by w innirii--llie wicked novels are read 
liy Women —iliousaiids of eopie'; are stdil and devoured by 
innnarr ied girls ami yt»img wives and mother.-.. 

In East and IfVw/for M:iy, Mrs. Katherine ^Veller 
writes svjn|Kithetically concerning WTlliani Henry 
Drummond, w'hom she descrilies as the f)alhfinder of 
a new laikl of song. Her songs are written in the 
language of Prendi Canada. 











LfiADiito Articles in the Reviews. 


THE AWAKENIHG OF THE INTELLIGENCE. 

In the Bibliothlque Universdle for May Dr. A. 
Jaquet records his observations of the .\wakening o( 
the Intelligence in the Newly-Born. 

rudimentary CONDIITONS. 

In normal conditions the newly-born child reveals 
his existence by Cries, and in his waking moments ilie 
only apparent movements during the first few days 
seem those of respiration. But it is soon ap{)art;nl 
that the sensibility of the lips is much develoiied, and 
also that of the .skin of the face. If a finger is placed 
in the palm of the hand the child will grasj) it firmly, 
though the thumb remains motionless. The .scnso; of 
taste is also remarkably developed at a ve-/ early 
stage, and sugared water will be imbibed with satis¬ 
faction, whereas a mild solution of (juinine or salt 
provokes grimaces. It is not so easy to judge of the 
degree of development of the .sen.se of smell, but the 
writer believes that the olfactory sense is very little 
developed. .At the hour of birth the eye is capable 
of discerning the light and the dark. On the oilier 
hand, the newly-born infant is quite deal lor several 
days. 

Co-ordination of the senses is very incomf>lete, and 
the writer .says his child showed no signs of any co 
ordination of movements before the tenth day. 1 lie 
central nervous system of the newly-born child acts 
very perfectly, the developmtait of the brain being 
the slowest; but while the .siqierior p.syehic centres 
remain rudimentary, it is evident that the regions 
governing the circulation, the respiration, thi‘ digc.s- 
tion, etc.., are sufticiently developed to perform llu ir 
functions. 

KiKsr SKINS or in it.i.i.ix'tum, Acnvn v. 

The writer then describes the appearanc e of signs 
of intelleetual activity in tlu- first wee-ks of existener. 
The -sight develops mo.st rapidly, he says, and at ilie 
end of" the first month the child e.xperiences visual 
sensations. 'I'he attention is awakened ami objects 
begin to be recognised. .Acoustic impressions .soon 
follow to comiilete the visual inqiression.s, and manv 
other imiiressions are added through the .sense of 
touch. 'I'he child shows his appreciation of lyarm 
clothing, and in his bath he enjoys feeling his limbs 
and becomes conscious of his personality. .Moreover, 
the dilTcrenl sensations do not remain isolated, ( oa- 
dually the eliild begins to compare and associate 
them, and from association ideas are born, though the 
as.sociation may still he very superfieial. 

Not till about the fourth month does the child learn 
to direct the. movements of arms and hands towards 
objects, dnd co-ordinate the movements so as to 
enable him to take hold of the objects, but the sense 
of imitation is perhaps the most important character¬ 
istic trait of the child mind for its (ulure development, 
and it is difficult to say when tl\e child acquires this 
faculty. The very young child ha.s no notion of time 
and space, and the sense of distance is only awakened 
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when he learns to walk. It was not till the thirty- 
third day that the writer’s child showed his pleasure 
by laughing, and about the same time the voice began 
to take on dilferenl tones to ex|)ress happiness or dis¬ 
pleasure. 


THE STORY OF THE “KREUTZER SONATA.** 

Mk. F. (r. Edwards has an irite^esting article in 
the May niimi)LT of the Alusical Times on George 
Polgreen l>ridgeto\ver, the mulatto violinist, whose 
name is so intimately associated w'ith Beetlioven’s 
.^7, the dedication to Kreutzer notwithstanding. 

THIb .MliLAT.n.) VJODtM.Sf. 

Bridgetower was born in Boland about 1779, and 
his father is stated to have heen of Indian descent. 
He made his first appearance as a violinist at the age 
of ten at Bans, and the same year he crossed the 
(.'hanntil, and we hear of him playing at Windsor 
('astli' and at Bialh. Having coiKjuered Batli, “ the 
African Prince ” next, laiil siege to l..ondon, and 
played in a viiiartf-t at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
Aht \'oglcr, who was jiieM-nt, ret orded that the 
uniud ages of the pia-fornu-rs in the string quartet 
were iimlcr forty. A few years later Bridgetower 
se«-nc. to liavk‘ svitled down in London as an orches¬ 
tral ]))ayer, and. from letters addressed to him there 
can be no doiihl liiat \\\ Ins iiriine he oee.u|.)ied a good 
position in Loiidf>!i musical eireles. In 1802 he 
visited (h.M’man; and \ ienna, and gave concerts, 
now 111-. SONN'IA w.\s i:( ).M POSI’.D. 

At Vienna, lu.' not only enjoyed the friendship of 
BeeliDALM, l)Ut induced the master to compose some- 
tiling lor iiim -witli the sonata for piano and 
violin, known the woiM over as the Kreut/er Sonata, 
as the resu’!. As the lime drew near for the concert 
Piiidgflowei’ Decjine anxious about the new work, the 
eomjiositio . of which lieelhovtai had pill off till the 
cieN'enth Imur. Not till the morning jireceding the 
concert was Perdina.nd Rii!s asked to copy out with 
all speed rh(‘ violin ].>arl of the first while the 

variations of the slow movement were literally finished 
at the last moment, and Bridgetower had to ])lay his 
violin part as l)(.‘st he could from Piecthovcn’s more or 
less illcgihic maniiseript, Beethoven himself jilaying 
the jiiano jiart. 

laiK of df.dji. a riox. 

Why was the sonata not dedicated to Ih’idgetower ? 
A writer in the Mushti! Wt^rlJ of 1 >eceml)cr 4thj 
icS5tS, says that on the first copy there Avas a dedica¬ 
tion to BriiLgetower, hut before the sonata was pub¬ 
lished Beethoven and the violinist had a silly ([uarrel 
about a girl, and, in consequence, jieethoven scratched 
out the name of Bridgetower and inserted that of 
KTeui/.er, a man Avhom he had never seen. Mr. 
Edwards has been enabled to supply a good deal of 
new information rcspei ting Bridgetower, including 
the date of his death, Avhich other biographers have 
failed to discover. 



NEW FRUITS FOR OLD. 

I' Novelties Awaiting Cultivation. 

f., There is a most interesting discourse by Mr. F. 

on “ New Fruits Which we might cultivate,” 
|ift the Cornhill Magazine for J une. 

the lack of enterprise. 

Ig The apple, the pear, and the plum, says the writer 
^y way of correction, were brought to this country by 
|the Romans. The Romans, too, apparently had a 
Keless species of apple, which they called spadonium, 
listinguished by the absence of pips. The name of 
' occurs in Anglo-.Saxon vocaI)ularies, and there 
ras a recognised cherry fair or feast long betore the 
sign of Henry Vlll., which it is usually asserted is 
Ijthe time when cherries were introduced into this 
juntry. But while Europe has discovered countries 
innumerable and a new world besides, how many 
fruits have been acquired for Europe? The 
ruits which are eaten in the United States, Australia, 
Tew Zealand, etc., are wildlings still, for nothing 
||imous has been done to improve them. Their flavour 
^ants finish. liven the tropical fruits owe nothing to 
Ipur science. Who did the work ? No man knows, 
||Hit certainly it was not Europeans. 

I'- transformation of the mango. 

The mango has undergone a wondrous change in 
lie last century, but it was not British gardeners who 
ade the improvements. The native land of the 
liliangosteen is unknown, though in the Malay Penin- 
iila and Borneo various w'ild species very nearly akin 
te found. Mangosteens will soon be quite a <^‘om- 
aon fruit in Dominica and Trinidad; so, too, will 
ie finest of the Malay bananas. Who were the 
ilful gardeners who patiently transformed the wild 
cies ? And across the Atiantic, w’ho transformed 
Ie wooden pinuela into the luscious pineapple ? 

IS THE DURIEN POSSIBLE ? 

Mr. Boyle thinks there is still much room for 
iiprovement. One cannot yet enjoy a r.iango in 
ublic. Since the Japanese (not Mr. Burbank) have 
chieved the stoneless plum, he thinks it should not 
difficult to reduce the kernel of the mango. No 
Slit, he continues, has such a fascination for those who 
ke it as the durien, but the foul stench of its rind 
ikes it impossible. The durien will thrive in any 
ip climate of the tropic zone, and no jilantation 
lid yield a better return if the produce could be 
iposed at ('ovent (iarden without risk of forfeiture 
the sanitary authorities. 

FRUITS WHICH WE NEGLECT. 

Other fruits which Euroj)eans .st;ldom taste are the 
tippe, an excelleut bread-fruit; the jintawan, as 
l^e as a big pear, and pleasantly acid ; the bilim- 
Ipj;, the mandaroit, the langsat, the luing, and the 
iHlbi, not one of which is cultivated, but all of which 
j[ht become as ren wned as the pineapple. In 
|inje<;^4ourishes the guango, which we may hope to 


see before long at Covent Garden. Precious novelties 
are also to be expected from Japan—the stoneless 
plum, the Cornell plum, the grape-fruit, and the kaki. 
In Australasia there are fruits deserving attention, and 
in Africa there are many more worth hybridising and 
cultivating. The bododo of South Africa is perhaps 
the most striking instance of our neglect. 


THE SPOILING OF PARIS. 

Beauty being Sacrificeu to Americanisation. 

In Zrt Revue of May 15th Paul Gsell has an article 
on the “ Uglification of Paris.” We arc living, he 
says, under the rule of engineers, who calculate 
weights and resistances, and astonish us by the 
audacity of their conceptions. Yet their great 
achievements are not always useful, and their con¬ 
structions are indeed often the last word in ugliness. 
Paris is being Americanised ; convenience is the only 
law, and beauty is a dead letter. 

The station on the Quai d’Orsay is all the more 
hideous because it pretends to recall the elegant 
silhouette of the Louvre. Every detail of the station 
building is an injury to good taste, and, to make room 
for it, many beautiful trees had to be massacred or 
mutilated. 'I’he Metropolitan Railway rivals the 
electric tramways and the auto-’buses in di.shonouring 
the streets. Illuminated advertisements are another 
innovation in American taste. Utilitari.anism is not 
satisfied with ugliness ; it is a destroyer of beauty, 
and practical interests sfioil tlic most admirable effects 
of architecture which past generations have bequeathed 
to us. Among other acts of .sacrilege, the worst, 
according to the writer, is the recent introduction of 
electric light into the choir of Notre Dame, and the 
sacred darkness hitherto relieved by the soft light of 
candles has been violated by Edison lamps, 

M. Gsell says modern public buildings expre.ss 
nothing. They have no .soul and they are not hymns 
of stone celebrating the hojies and the joy.s, and even 
the afflictions of humanity. He condemns tlu' 
Grand Palais, but admits that the Petit Palais has 
been more carefully studied. As to the Alexander 
Bridge, which connects them, he admires the audacity 
of the engineers, but .says art is entirely absent. 'I'he 
new' Sorbonne, he adcl.s, is nothing but a great cube of 
ma.sonry with little character, but it has the merit of 
soliriety. Many of the statues of Paris contribute to 
the general ugliness. 

Coming to the private buildings, hotels, etc., he 
says these are ugly, first because they are too high. Is 
there a remedy for the “ uglification ” of Paris ? The 
causes are in the spirit of the age, and the aspect of 
Paris siin[)ly reflects the character of the ptmple who 
live in it. Such changes as are taking jilace in Paris 
may be observed^ in all large cities, and a better 
epoch for an is not likely lo come till society ceases 
to be dominated by the tyranny of piecuniary profit 
and vulgac enjoyment. 



A CASE OF SPIRIT RETURN. 

A Daniel Come to Judgment. 

Mr. David P. Abbotj’, the author of the book 

Behind the Scenes of the Mediums,” is probably 
the most uncompromising exponent of the popular 
doctrine that there is nothing in spiritualism but fraud. 
In his book he devotes over three hundred pages to 
setting forth the, innumerable devices which, he main¬ 
tains, are used by mediums for the purpose of deceiv¬ 
ing their dupes. Mr. Podmore, Mr. Piddington, and 
even Miss Johnson all rolled into one would not con¬ 
stitute so formidable a mass of evidence as Mr. David 
P. Abbott. However, the Open Court for May con¬ 
tains an article by him, entitled, “ The History of a 
Strange Case : a Study in Occultism.” 

It is the first part of a narrative in which 
Dr. Abbott records the memory of a remarkable 
experience which, he says, among all the cases of 
his invesiigaiion stands unique and alone, entirely in 
a class by itself. The weird and dramatic effect of 
this experience, he says, will remain with him through 
life. This is not surprising, as he confesses hirn.self 
unable to explain what appeared on the surface to be 
voices of the dead talking with him, and exhibiting an 
intimate knowledge of his family history ; but there 
is really nothing in the least strange or unusual in 
what he has to record. Its only importance arises 
from the fact that the story is vouched for by a 
champion unbeliever. 

AN UNUSUAL METHOD OF COMMUNICAI ION. 

Apart from this, the story is chiefly interesting 
because of the curious method by which the voices 
from the invisible were made audible to the sitter :— 

The medium is Mrs. Elizabeth Blake, an elderly lady in 
Bradrick, a little town in the Slate of Ohio. .She uses two little 
tin horns or trumpets, each 14 in. lonj;, diameter at the 

large end, tapering to i in. at the smaller end. 'Hie large end 
of one horn is so made as to slip tightly into the large end of 
the other. C)n the smaller or outer eiul of this double trumpet 
are soldered saucer-shaped pieces large enougli to cover a 
person’s car. Mrs. Blake first seats h« rsclf beside the sitter, 
each allowing the trumpet to iest with its ends in their adjacent: 
palms. After a time the trumpet begins t(» increase in weight, 
and then one end of it attempts to rise to the ear of the sitter. 
The sitter then place;, one end t-)f the trumpet over his ear, 
while the medium puts the other end of the trumpet to her ear. 
Sometimes she only holds her palm against it ; (*n other occa¬ 
sions sh(‘ allows her end of it to be placed against In^r back. 
Sometimes she will permit two sitters each fo hold an end, 
while she merely touches the centre with her fing<^rs. Slie can 
use a glass lamp-chimney, or any clostrd receptacle in place of 
the trumpet. There is no mechanism in the trumpet, but as 
soon as the saucer-shaped end is placed to tlie ear of the sitter, 
he hears the voices of his dead relatives whispering to him, .and 
sometimes speaking loud enough to be heard by other sitters in 
the room. 'J’hesc messages show, on the part of the communi¬ 
cator, an intimate personal knowledge of the family history 
of the .sitters. It is in vain that strangers come under assumed 
Dame.s. The voices address them by their correct names. 

The existence of this medium was brought to Mr. 
Abbott’s attention by a profe.ssional conjuror, who, 
after forty years’ .study of magic, confessed that he 
was utterly at a loss to explain how this could be 


done. Mr. Abbott travelled a thousand miles tiS 
investigate the case, and in the Open C\mrt for May hi 
gives the first instalment of his experiences. He w^ 
accompanied by Mrs. Blake’s doctor, by a friend 
whose identity was disguised by a false name, and 
by Professor Hyslop, of the American Society foi 
Psychical Research. They found Mrs. Blake very 
weak, and recovering from an illness ; but the voices 
in the trumpet addressed Mr. Abbott’s friend by his 
right name, gave him the names of his relatives, and 
iLsed the tones and the phrases and the words of the 
decea.se<l relatives of Mr. Abbott and his friend. 
Phis friend, Mr. Clawson, was very anxious to heaic 
from a deceased ditughter of the name of Georgia* 
He was disappointed at first, but after a time, wheb 
he raised the trumpet to his ear, he heard a whisper¬ 
ing voice saying, “ Daddy, 1 am here.” “ Who arsj 
you ? ” he askxd. “ Georgia,” said the voice. “ What 
is the name of the sweetheart to whom you weilfe 

engaged.?” said Mr. Clawson. “A- R_ 

C ’ answered the voice. Being asked for the full 
name, the voice spelled it—Archimedes —and added 
the information that he was now in New York, botK^ 
of which statements were perfectly correct. Mirli 
Clawson walked out on to the porch with ProfessoiS 
Hyslop, weeping. He remarked, “ 1 feel just as 
did the day we buried her. 1 have surely talked with' 
my dead daughter this day.” 1 

Mr. Abbott is quite convinced as to the genuin^ 
ness of Mrs. FVike, and we shall await with interest 
the further developments. r: 

It may be added that Mrs. Blake said she hacl 
possessed this power since she was a child. A 
grandchild of hers, four years of age, is developing ^1 
similar pow^ r. Professor Hyslop took the little cl^ 
on his la]i, and gave her one end of the trumpe^l 
Immecliatelv whisperings in the trumpet could be? 

heard ; but Mr. Abbott could understand nothing btf^^ 
the questioi , “ Can you hear me ? ” 

vi 

- 1 .:^ 

What to do with Haunted Houses. I 

The most important paper in the Anna/s A 
Psychical Science for May is a long report by Alow'’ 
Kaindlon the experiences of Dr. Tustmus Kemeyj;i 
>le certainly seems to have had a most extraordinarily 
and well attested series of experiences and warnint^ 
in the years 1835 and 1836. 'I'he article is illustrated^:' 
by a portrait of ftr. Kerner. Mr. Hereward. Cariiil 
nngton publishes in the same magazine his theory ai^ 
to the best manner of clearing haunted houses of the i 
influ^ces that are supposed to remain within thenfe ’ 
Mr. Carrington says that the best way of dealing with! 
haunted houses is to employ a medium who hai^ 
around him or her a nuniU'r of tried and trusted^ 
controls or “ guides,” in which he or she can place*y 
the strictest reliance. In that way it is possible td'’ 
invade the haunted house, and, through the “guide”.! 
or medium, carry on a warfare with the unruly? 
intelligences manifesting within the house. ' 


# 
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IF RUSSIA RULED INDIA. 

^ There is a short, but rather significant, article in 
Modern Rcoiew^ in which the writer asks what the 
of India would be if it were to pass into the 
jljbiands of Russia. He holds that Russian rule might 
^hot prove so destructive to India as foreign rule is 
f:®®nerally apt to be. 

J'v The two countries are so much alike. Russia, like 
^3^dia, is an agricultural country; and economically the 
J^Liassian rule would not prove so disastrous to India 
|jby draining away her foodstuffs and other agricultural 
l^roduce. Neither would she destroy Indian industries 
manufactures as the British rule has done, 'fhe 
I'iSkitish have destroyed the Indian merchant shipping, 
'Jwhich the writer thinks Russia would develo]). 
!^K.USsia possesses village communities and the joint 
Slasinily system, and would strengthen the organisation 
Indian family life instead of destroying it. 

;■ Hindus could go to Russia without losing caste, as 
i'^ey would not have to travel by sea. Russia admits 
^Mussulmans and Asiatics to the Duma, hut where 
'are the Hindu and Mussulman Members ol‘ Parliament 
representing Indian consiitiiencio.s ? The Russiaiis 
.are devoid of the insular pride and haughty spirit ; 
^they mix with the natives in Central Asia, by whom 
rtjiey are loved and respected. On their railways in 
vCentral Asia they do not label compartments “ for 
^Europeans only/’ and the natives who travel wdth 
'the Russians in the same compartment are not 
!iiubjected to those indignities and ill-treatment 
■;which present such an unedifying spectacle in 
/Milway travelling in India. 

/ As for the statement that there is no freedom 
■pf speech or jjress in Russia, the writer asks, have 
;il0t the Indians been gagged Hav^e not printing- 
^|)resses been destroyed in the Central Provinces and 
i;in East Bengal, aiKl have not Indian orators, editors 
'and printers beiin deyjorUrd without trial, or sent to 
Ijgaol for doing what Anglo-Indian (‘ditors do with 
^impunity every day? If Count Tolstoy were an 
Indian, would he be allowed the liberty he has 
in Russia ? And th(‘re is not nnicli more personal 
safety in India for the politically suspect than there 
■ 1 $ in Ru.ssia. e should also like to know, says 
;the WTiter in conclusion, the names of the Indians 
'whom the British (iovernment has appointed 
governors of provinces and gt:nerals in the army, 
ins Rassia has appointed a few at least of her Asiatic: 


subjects. 

In connection with this article one might read wdth 
iiadvantage Mr. H. P. Mody’s pai)er on “ Oin Sotdal 
Relations with Our Rulers,” in Eard and IVrst for 
;;May. A lifeless and soulless bureaucracy, says the 

t titer, seized with the fetich of efficiency, can never 
econae popular. Wliat we need in our rulers is more 
sympathy and less of the so-called efficiency. He 
^suggests the formation of a cosmoyiolitan club, and 
s.(j)fricials and nori-otficials to remember that w lien 
l&y leave Aden behind it is not nece.ssary for them 
>leave their manners behind as w^ell. 


INDIA AS THE MOTHER OF THE WORLD. 

The Hon. Alex. Del Mar, writing in the hundredth 
number of the Indian Re^neiv^ claims that nearly 
everything on w^hich the Western world prides itself 
was originally introduced from India. Tlie vine 
came from the base of the Himalayas; the olive and 
the fig, mustard and indigo, muslin and silk all came 
from India:— 

All the simples and drugs of Egypt, Greece, and Rome w^ere 
imported from India, and many i>f them continue to be imported 
from that ancient country to this day. The invention of felted 
paper is Chinese, and of ink is Indian. The earliest known 
Code of T.aws was that of Menu, Menes, or Amen ; and it is a 
singulai 1 ut emphatic reminder of our origins, that while we 
head om medical prescriptions with the Roman “ K,” the symliol 
for “ Recipe Povis,” we seal oiiv prayers to the Most High wdlli 
the venerated name of Ainen.’^ 

The incenst-bearing jdants, franUinrense, myrrh and the 
balsams, emidoyed in the ndigions ceremoniciS of P'-gypl, 
Cdialdea, Syria, Greece and Rome, all of them, even the flowers 
used in temyjle decorations, tht‘ rose of ■\lile^us, the rose of 
Pangaeus, the roses of Jericho, of Damascus, of Alabanda, the 
lily of Pesia, the lotus, saffron, ’ivacinth, and a host of other 
sweet-scented jdants, came originaily from India and w'erc irans- 
plaled into all llic nmniries of the We'^l. 

'J’iit? hoise also came from Asia. 'J'he horse is mentioned in 
the Vedas ; the J'igvjjtian hoise came indirectly from Tartary ; 
while tin came direelly from India. Iron was madr in Imlia 
long liefore it wais known in the West. Pliny add^ that no 
glas^ evia- made can compare: in excellence with Indiun glass, a 
jiassage which is rarely quoted, ye t one w'hich plainly points 
to the antiquity and invention of gla.ss in the t >rient. lUit it 
was not inerelv in the indu‘.trial arts that Iiulia ancl Diina led 

the Wester!! world ; they led it in astrommiy, medicine, the 

grajihic arts, atul in legisl.ition. I’ailie-.t cone<piion «»r 

the soul, as disiirua '-Xjiii the hooy, is to l^* lound in the 

Indian scriptures. 


The Power Behind the Afghan Throne. 

Mk. Axgfs Hamii/jon in tin; .IWtfiiyJitly Revinz) 
WTitOs on Habib niah and the IndoAfglian frontier. 
The powder behinrl the* throne, he savs, in Afghatustari 
i.s divided betwiaTi \azr [ \]:\h Khan, the Amir’s 
lirother, and the (Jueen 1 'ovvagtr, mother of Omar 
Jan khan. Nazi Idiah Khan ha.s ende-avotircd to 
control the military through the yuiests. l.aiterly the 
Amir has vied with him successliilly in this very 
fiolicy. The wTitcr sums u|) the situation by s:iying ; - 

indiscretion in the condiirl oi border affairs ha,'. niarke<l 
Ilal)ih Cllah’> policy from the linn of liis a c«‘-.sion, a,ml since, 
iik spile of lemons.ram e, he h is cc»ntiiiiiefl his pMiumage of iht! 
more disorderly Imrder eiemeats, it is to in; fearivl that he must 
be held rcspon.sihle if the trii»es at last have g<»t a linh- out of 
hand. . . . Tiiere is no fjUesti(»n of war wiili Afghanistan, but 
there is a risk of a borhT coiillagralioti, and lliat ]>ossil)ility 
should he regaided as the eonseijuerice ol following an iriilefinile 
[lolicy in our relaiions with the Amir, ilahih Ullali was per¬ 
mitted to ignore, in 1004, our desire to come to an understand¬ 
ing with him over the question of tlie Mohmands. 


I’he Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
for May publishes the second prize essay on the best 
way of organising and maintaining a reserve of 
efficient British officers for the Britisli force.s at home 
and in India, inclu'ing the Indian Army. 




Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


“THE DEMOCRATISING DUMA.” 

Under this head, Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary 
indicates that the progress of Consti¬ 
tutional Covernment in Russia is not in so poor 
a pliglit after all. Undoubtedly, he says, cynics 
watch “ the Duma, favourite child of Western 
lilieralism, propose to disfranchise the Jews still 
further, vote for a strategic railw^ay in a form 
w^hich is a challenge to Japan, squander hundreds of 
millions in dangerous enterprises, and demean itself 
as only political heretics of the worst type ('ould 
behave. In a word, the Duma is acting up to its 
lights, and it is nobody’s fault if they resemble 
those of the foolish virgins on the arrival of the 
bridegroom.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Dillon insists that the trend of 
the Duma is democratic, though its pace is duly slow. 
It has accomplished what was beyond the f)ower of 
the first and second Duma to eftect. “ For witliin six 
months it has abolished autocnicy and set a limited 
monarchy in its }»lace. 'I'wice over, tlu- present 
(/ihambri, \vhieh works harmoniously with tht* Pmuier, 
lias deliberately deprived the monarch of his title of 
aiiloc.rat.” VI. Vlaklakoff has declared, ‘‘'File thini 
Duma lias lost none of its rigiits, it is sv.steriiatically 
e.vti.-nding them, and we ajiplaiid it in this /v/c.” M. 
Siolyjiin has assure<l the Duma that he now posse.sses 
and lias wielded full pow(T and authority over the 
(iovernors (JeiuTal, and can dismiss tlicrn if lie thinks 
lit. J >r. Dillon ad'ls the signilicant warning, ‘‘Idle 
owW drawback is that <;• iiisiitutionalisin is ('onfined to 
the d'avrida Palav e ; it is not, it cannot be, engrafted 
on tin nation. And lien.in lies tlie tragic fatality of 
tlic situation.” 


THE POWER OF THE STATE OVER MONOPOLIES. 

L^.sr month I jioinKul out that section 24 of tlu* 
new iViienl Act loresliadowed riic |K)ssil'dJity of more 
drasti(' handling ol vesttnl interests and monopolies 
than had liitlierto been (‘onsidcred jHissible. A cor- 
resjiondcait, Mr. Walk ins, w^itL^s as follows 

Tlu- S’utiiti- of .M< w.i^ a vt-rv nne. by il -- 

2. All •lit-.'-, liceiua-s, .nui tin- likt-\\err 

in Ik; ni<-.| “ aroiiiiling t'> tlu- i-oninma of thi.s rr.ilm and 

iml n! luTNN isr, 

Sit!. C Ail and r* m pi »i at inns wrir drhaord from using 

;ai\ inoimpnly, liLriu r, )iati ni, ni (hr like. 

SiM i. 4. It Iniiv days aluri ilir end ot ihr St'sslnn any ]>i'rson 
br hindrrril, grirvrd, diaurbrd, or disijiiirird, or his gonds 
taken, iMi:., under pretext of any monopoly, licence, jialeiil, or 
the anil Sties to Ik- relieved I)y action in llu' courts naini'd 

agaiiHl the piason so hindering, <rlc., lu? shall rei ovirr “ tliref.- 
limes as nint h tin? daiiiage.s’’ suslained by lieing so hindered, 
etc., and “ double ct)^ls.” 

'riien came I lie exem|)ting sections in favour of new nianufae- 
tiirtrs within tlu realm and af certain ollu'r grants, wariants, 
charters, mining coininissiotis, tavern licences, etc. 

Bill in sect. 5 it is dislincllv staled that a jiatent for a now 
niiiniifaciurr within the realm must be one t«»i something ‘‘not 
contrary to llie Jaw, iitir luisihicvoiis to the State, l>y raising i»f 
iht* prices ol comiiUHliiies at home, or luiri of tratle, or generally' 
inconveniehi.*' 

'J'liese are quite as wide- giountls for revocation as any in 
sect. 3S of iht 1907 Act. In fact, the jnovision in sect, 22 (2) 
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proviso respecting treaties is an exemption from the strict letter 
of the Statute of Monf>p()lic*s, because treaties are made by the 
Executive, not by Parliament. 


MR. SIDNEY WEBB’S FOURFOLD BASIS. 

“ 'I’hk Ncce.ssnry Basis of Society ” is the formidable ; 
title which Mr. Sidney AVebb gives to his Contem¬ 
porary .article. It suggests profound metafibysics of 
a biological or transcendental order. 'The article 
itself is far from such recondite regions. It is a 
common sense jdca for four practicable reforms. Mr. 
VV'ebb begins liy objecting to juneteenth century 
democracy as too w]ioie.saIe in its methods. It sup- 
plica! the whole community, as an army contractor 
sLij.iplies a regiment, with an average outfit which was 
a universal misfit. Inevitable then—for “ the Karly 
Victorian community bare of schools, or drain.s, or 
bactory Acts, had to get itself supplied with the com¬ 
mon article of standard patterns, by wholesale, in . 
order to survive at all ” the wholesale method must 
now givi: f.)lace to more discriminating and even 
indivitiualising mcasur*‘s. Mr. W’c];»b .says :— 

.My lirst ])r<)|i iiIII t,. tlurnlun-, the |.);ir;iil'jxirn] one tliat, 
whilst it may ilu- mi:>st j)rcssingbiisines.'.ofnineleenlh-* 

c(.‘nlIIIT giivtanmi..aileal with llie wlioie ]K‘i»]ile, i>r, ;il any 
rale, wiili maiuribe';. !i\ lai the mo.si imjiortant l)nNines,s of 1 
Iwenlit :ii-eenluiV gu\erinmaits musi in* to provide not only for . 
miiu'icit ^, L)ui i-veii Ici quiir ^mall minoriiies, and .aetually for 
irulividnals. We ;i?e no .k iigi.-r eonlent v\ilh tlie army con- 
trai tors' stand.iiil '•bi.'. s. 

d'hc j political .in or the average m::tn is as much an 
a!)Straclion as the economic man. We ha ve henceforth 
to legisl.'ite ami admit lister by class and group ; — 

And now at la'-t ‘the meaning of my title will, I hope, be '■ 
ch‘ar. My the.'.is is that the neces^aiy Jlasis of .Society, in the 
ci»m|»]ie.ati.iii.s o nuidern indiistriai civilisali^>n, the tormnla- 
tioii and rigid enl> ;eeineni. in all ^plu le.*' i.d 'social aiMiviiy, of a 
National .Minimum below wliii li 1 lu irulividual, whether lie likes 
il or not, eann . - in llie interest.s of the welJ-l>eing of the whole, ■ 
e\a r be allowi.'<l !o fail. It is tins policy of a National Minimuni. ■ 
whii. h, in my ' dgineiit, is going to iris|>ire and guide and explain > 
the .-.laie.siiiansldp and the ]K'liiies of the iweiiiieth century. 

Mr, W'ebb proceeds to develop this principle, and : 
to demand a legal mininium of wages as in Australia; 
ol leMMire, forbidding any man or womati to sell for j 
wages any part ol the loiirieeti or sixteen sacred 
hours : of sanitation, enforced not merely on land or 
bouse owners or ocnipiers, but also on local govern-., 
ing auilioriiics ; ;inJ. o!'C‘duc.ui<,>n, with a scliolarship g 
ladder, free maintenance as well as free tuition right 
up to the post-grailuate course :— 

'I'he lesson of economic urn) political science to the twentieth • 
ci'ntiiry is llial only by sucli highly <.lillereniialed goveinineiUal . 
jiction lor all the several iviim^rities that make up the com- 
iiumity — only liy tin* enlorcemeiit of some such policy of a ‘ 
National IMiniinuin in .Subsistence, 1 .cisure, Saniiaiion, and 
Education — will modern industrial communities escape degener¬ 
ation and decay. Where life is aliandoned to uiifeltered 

eompetiiion, wlial i> known as Cireshanvs l.avs applies 

-'the b.id drives out the good. To prevent this evil result 
is, a.'. IkiiIi I'.urope an*l Anu rica are discovering in the Iwen- 
lietli century, the main liinciion ot tiovernmeni. 

Mr. Wobl) declares this to be inevitable*, whether 
one's ultimate theory of society be individualistic 
or socialistic. 








BREWERS* FRENZIED FINANCE. 

; The financial aspects of the Licensing Bill are 
discussed in the Contemporary Rmew by Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, with that remorseless grip of facts and 
figures which makes him so dreaded an antagonist in 
She House of Commons. He quotes at the start the 
judicial utterance of Lord Halsimry, who when Lord 
iChancellor in 1897 said to the licence-holder : 

: . You draw a diswinutitMi bt^ween the original granting of the 
^cence and the renewal of the licence. One must clear one’s 
^ind and see what it is. It is a new l.ceni:c for the new year. 
?Jt is important to id.)serve the accurate of languige. It is not a 
l^enewal of the licence. It is amuher licence tor aiv^her year. 

^ The time notice, the writer urges, is “ a concession, 
jat gift, an act of grace, and not in any sense a legal 
jright . . . All talk about robbery and confiscation is 
|lheer impertinence.’’ He lays great stre.ss on the fact 
Shat after the Over Darwen and Sharp v. VV’akefield 
upases had been settled “ there was an enormous rush 
■to promote brewery companies.” Nearly every 
^rewery company now in existence in Kngland and 
iWales was registered after 18182”—that is, after the 
^cisions mentioned above :— 

The public ])ut scores of millions in, :ind tboss' who sold and 
Igromoted many of the companies tv>ok lens nf mil lions out. 
jd^hlic-hoiises were bought in the mo'll reckless fashion. With 
money obtained from the* public, licensed premises were 
[^mpeted for most keenly, and the prices paid wt^re run up to 
iMSxtravagant figures. When the so-called “values" had been 
'ilius inflated, many old-csiablished concerns had their public- 
|l0uses re-valued. On tho.'.e valuations some of them issued 
;!)iy|ebenturcs and preference shares, and with the proceeds pnr- 
jiichased more houses at the exorbitant prices then current. All 
wild finance, based on a speculation in annual licences and 
vtbc goodwill of public-liouses, became a gigantic Inibblt which 
lifcVery new flotation inflated to larger diiiien>ions. Brewers, 
[company promoters, slfK:k brokers and the public lost their 
‘heads. During the last eighi or ten years there has been the 
^inevitable reaction. .Most of thosi* who rushed in when 
boom was at its lieighl have been losing money ever 
^ince. Year by year they have seen the market |)rices of their 
^vestments dwindling away. Tens of millions have been IomI 
mnd can never be recovered. I'hey went in a mad gamble. 
[There is a disposition in some quarters to transfer the blame for 
lube fall in the prices of brewery securities to ihe present 
[Oovernment and the Licensing Bill. But lliis is a futile c‘fi'orL 
divert attention from the quniers where the respurisibiliiy 
^i^ally rests. The greatei p u i <.>r the dejireeiaiion in the value 
brewery securities took place belore ibe pres<*nt < r(»\eminent 
teivas formed, and almost the whole, if not intleed lln- whole, of 
■jtbe further fall, which 'has been exixn ienced since Dircember, 
;’ii 905 , has merely been a conliiuuiiion of the gr(Mt depreciation 
;'Jwnich occurred before Vliut dale, accentuaied |»ossibly by the 
Strong light which has recently been thrown upon the inclho<ls 
;of brewery finance. 

Sjr Oliver Lodge's I row, 

); In the Contemporary^ al.so, Sir Oliver Lodge 
indulges in five pnge.s of irony, entitled “ Common 
JSense about Brevving and the Bill.” If the Bill is for the 
^bod of the nation, lie argues, retailers cnnnoi oh ject: 
^^people do not cry out when called niton for sacrifice 
|br the national good!” As for ilie shan^holders, 
|fiey must take the rough with the smooth ! 'Their 
l^ares have gone dovsa in valin ; so have f'onsols. 

-item suffer in silence, and not expose ihern- 
iiislves te the su.^piciun of being actuated solely by the 


spirit of greed, without any regard to the welfare of 
the community.” Infuriated holders of brewery shares 
will feel that Sir Oliver is laughing at them, and will 
doubtless assail him—for his theological heresies 1 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE SEASICK. 

'The Windsor contains two articles on the gyro¬ 
scope. Mr. Cleveland Moffett describes the mono¬ 
rail car, with which the readers of the Review are 
now sufficiently familiar. Mr. Williams discus.ses the 
relation of the gyroscope to ocean travel. He recalls 
Sir Henry Bessemer’s costly failure in the endeavour 
to prevent the ship from rolling. But a German 
engint er. Dr. Oito Schlick, has developed the theory 
to practical demonstration, that the revolving wheel 
can prevent a shij) from rolling :— 

In the year 1904, i)r. Schlick elaborated his theory before the 
Society of Naval Architects in London. His p.iper aroused 
much interest in technical circles, but most of liis hearers 
bel eved that it represented a theory that would never be m.ule 
a tangibi'. reality. Foriun;.t ly, however. Dr. Schlick was 
enablrrl to make a j)raclical lest, by construciing a wheel and 
installing it on a small ship - a torpedo-boat calle<l tlie Sra 
discarded from the (ierman .Navy. d'hc v» ssel is one luiadie I 
and sixteen feet in length, ar.d of a little over fifty-six 
tons displacement. d’he ilevice employed consists of a 
fly-wheel about three feel in iliametei, weighing just over 
eleven hundred pounds, and operatenl by a tiirluMe mechanism 
capalile of giving it a maximum velocity of sixteen liim.Ired 
revolution^ per minute. J'; is powerful fly-wheel was installed 
in the hull of the Sea-lhir on a vertical axis, whereas the Bnmnan 
gyroscope c»j)erales on a horizontal axis. So installed, the 
Schlick gyroscope dries nf»i interfere in the least with the steer¬ 
ing or with lh(^ ordinary progression of the ship. Its sole design 
is to yirevenl tin* ship from rolling. 

'The expectations of its inventor were fully realised. ( In a 
certain rjay in July, 190O, \\iih a sea so ; »ugh that the ship 
rolled through an arc of ihiriy degrees when the lialance-wlicLd 
was not in revolution, the; arc of rolling was re<luce(l to rme 
degree when (lie great top was s(rt spinning and its secondary 
bearings released. In other wools, it practically abo!ishe«l the 
rolling motion of the craft, causing its decks to remain sub¬ 
stantially level, w^hile the ship as a whole heaved up and clown 
with the waves. 

It is estimated that a gyroscope of .sufficient size to 
render even a Channel steamer steady would represent 
energy equal to 5o,o:)o foot-pounds. 'The writer 
concludes with the jirojihecy : 

I ihiiik it is a sal«-enough piedieli<in that all baitIfsIiijiN will 
be sui»j)lied witli this meclianisi'i in the near future. .Amid the 
maze of engines of destruction on war v<*sse!s, nm* ukuc will not 
ai)pal the l-uildcr ; while tin: advantage of bting able to fling a 
storm of projectiles from a. stable d»;(:k must be inesliinable. 

Some dreadful person (but jjerhaps other people 
will think him delightful) has been taking the best- 
known [lorlrait.s of Mrs. Siddons, Lady Hamilton, 
Queen Elizabeth, and other famous ch iracters and 
beauties of past centuries, and dre.ssing the subjects 
in modern dress to see how they look. I'hose who 
have the least desire to see also how they look can 
do so in Pcarsoiis Maj^azinc, Berluij)S aspiring black- 
and-w.bite artists will find something to inu^rest them, 
and possibly a useful hint or two, in a sym|)osiiim on 
“ How !• Illustrate,” to which a number of such 
artists have contributed. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE “P.L” AND THE WOMEN OF THE POETS. 

Mr. Ar.^RKi) Austin, “ P.L.,” writes in the Fort¬ 
nightly Rroieiv on Diinle's poetic conception of 
women. He argues that a really poetic, irniginativ^': 
conception of woman must include the dedication, 
though not the entire dedication, of herself to 
domestic duty and tenderness. “ Turn to Chaucer, 
to Milton, to Shakespeare, to any great i)oet, and you 
will find that, like Dante, they included simple duties 
in their ])Octic conception of woman.’’ Dante is 
pitilessly severe to a few notorious female rebels 
against wliat he deemed womanly character and 
conduct. Of Francesca da Rimini, however, he 
utters no word of blame or rc|)roach. “ He would 
not have been a poet had he done so.” Ot the 
noble line— 

In His will is our pcacn, 

Mr. Austin says that there “ Dante has bequeathed to 
us his lUMin (conception of woman as a gentle and 
adoring cre^atun::, wdio finds her greatest happiness in 
subordinating Iht will to those who art! deserving 
of the trust she rejioses in them.” His (XMicejition of 
woman includes, among other qualities, the making 
and fostering of poets. The crowning characteristic 
of Dante’s conception of woman is that, he the 
offence against her what it may, .she forgets and 
forgives. The “ 1 \L.” ends by saying :— 

Cluiiutr, Sptrnser, Milton, .Sliiikespitaro, Scott, liyron, 
\Vortlsw(Xth, Shtdlcy, Timnyson, couUl all lur shown, l>y appo¬ 
site illustration, to leave on tin* iniiui a coneejUion of woman as 
a being lender, clevottrd, faithful, hcdphil, ** sweet, and service¬ 
able,” iis 'Tennyson says of Klaine, (p.iick to respond to affec¬ 
tion, sensitive to Ixraiity in Nature and the Arts, sympathising 
companion alike of the he.arth afitl of man's struggle with life- 
iii a word, ;i. creature of whom it is true to say, as, indeed, 
Jiyron ////.r said, that “ Love is her whole existence,” meaning 
by Lov(.- not what is loo fretpienlly in these days falsely pre¬ 
sented to u-. in novtds as such, but J.ovc througli all tlie harmo¬ 
nious scale of loving, maternal, filial, conjugal, romantic, reli¬ 
gious, and universal. Read llnai the Poets. 'Tliey have a 
nobler conception of woman and of life than the novelists. 

HOW CHOPIN WROTE HIS “MARCHE FUNEBRE.’’ 

Fklix ZiLM, as described by Jean Victor ILites in 
Cassell's^ has had a sensational life. He was the 
designer of the fortifications of Cronstadt, his fame 
as an artist was discerned in his youth liy Turner, he 
lived through the agony of the siege of Paris, and 
gave away his fortune to feed the hungry. He has 
been a member of. an Arctic e.xpedition, and loured 
through India and Tibet, China, Japan, and Khar¬ 
toum. He was a great friend of Ceorge Sand, and 
witnessed a quarrel with De Musset at Venit e, in 
which she pushed her lover into the canal. One of 
the strangest stories tells how he witnessed the birth 
of Chopin’s “ Marche Funebre.” Mr. Bates describes 
his room at N ice, and proceeds :— 

Near the model throne is a shabby piano and—a sktdoton. 
The story connected with them Ziem himself related to the 
writer in the following words—allowing of course for transla¬ 
tion 

“ Years and years ago, in this very room, 1 gave a supper 
party. Not a very fine one, for we were poor—poor as rats, 
and even simple suppers did not come our way every day. But 


what of that ? We were young and lighthearted, and though J 
say it, there were few yireseiil who could not—if they but would 
—have dined with an emperor. 

“'The candles had half liurned down, it was on ilu“ stroke of 
midniglu, when someone asked me to |)lay a waltz. ()n my way 
to the piano 1 stumbled against the skeleton—it stood in the 
same place as now. Laiigliing, I seized hold of it and com¬ 
menced with lh(! bony fingers to pick out the first bars of a 
dance. Suddenly a chair was crashed back, and, in another 
second, before 1 could expostulate, 1 was hurled off the music- 
stool, ihr skeleton was lorn from my grasj), and Chopin— 
vraiment^ <lid I forget to say he w'as sharing rlie expenses of the 
enteriainmrMit ?—was licfore the instrument, \A'Ay\i\^comme angi^ 
comwe e'est egal. Alon Dicu ! How he ydayed ! In all 

the nx.Hn not another sound was heard. I can see the faces 
now as 1 saw them then. Alfred <le Musset’s, the little irritable 
lines (HI the forehead deepened to furrow's ; Ilalzac’s, ail on fire 
w'ith life and ]deasure ; Huussnye’s ; (George Sand % white as 
linen, the w'ide mouth parted, the eyebrows arched, the great 
eyes shining like stars ; Rossini’s, Delacroix’s —1 see them all ) 
'Till' candles went out, and the half darkness of the summer 
night passed, and llu.* dawn crept in before we moved. 

“ In that ofu- niglii, in this room of mine, Chopin wrote hia 
Afnrckc Funebre^ 


NEW ADDITION TO ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 

Tre Expository I'imcs tells how in the autumn ol 
1906 a dealer in antiquities in Gi/eh .showed Dr^ 
(Trenfcll four bundles of manuscript, which, he said, 
had come from Akhniim, the ancient Banopolis. On 
the report of Dr. (rtcnfell and Dr. Hunt, the British 
Museum was adviscil to buy; but did not. An 
American bought them in the beginning of last year; 
and took them ;o Detroit, in Michigan. They are 
de.s<:ril)e(l as the most iin|)ortant discovery that ha$ 
been made since Mrs. I^ewds found her famous 
])aliin|)se.st on Mount Sinai. 

'J'he discovery consists of four manuscripts. The 
first is a pjarciiinent written in a large u|>right uncial 
hand of the fourth or fifth century, and contains the 
wliole of the Books of Deuteronomy and Joshua iri 
the St’iduag nt Version. 'The second manuscript 
contains the Septuagint Version of the entire Psalter, 
It i.s nuicli decayed and worm-eaten. It is thought 
to be the oldest of the four. 1"he third manuscript 
is written on parchment, in small, slightly sloping 
iirici.'ds, and contains the four Gospels—Matthew, 
John, Luke, Mark. Jt i.s said by Dr. Grenlell to be 
not later than the fifth century, and may even belong 
to the fourth. The fourth maniiscriot is a blackened, 
decayed fragment of the JCpistles of St. Paul, belong¬ 
ing to the fifth century. The surprise of the new 
manuscript is the insertion of a jxissage in the end of 
St. Mark’s Gos[)el, which reads in Professor Swete’s 
translation thus : — 

14(1. And they (rxeusvd themselves, s,iyiiig, 'This world ol 
iniquity and (V)f unlxrlief is under .Satan, who by reas(^ii of unclear 
spirits suffervlh not men to ccMiiprchend the iriio power of God 
Therefore, revival thy righteousness now. i^b. And Chris 
answered them, 'Tlie term of years of the power of Satan is ful 
filled, but other dangers are nigh at hand. 14/-. And for then 
that sinned 1 was delivereti unto death, that they might returi 
to the truth, and sin no more; lliat they might inherit ihi 
spiritual and ineorruptible gJory of righteousness whicJi « ii 
heaven. 

Professor Swete considers this to be part of som< 
Apocryphal Gospel. ^ 
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The Review of Seviews. 


INDIA AND THE EAST. 

*Mr. T. S. Rama Sastri, writing in the Hindustan 
Review for April, speculates as to the future dress of 
^ in India. He anticipates that the 

will disappear. Perhaps the 
J known generall}" as “Native Christian” will in 
time dis[)lace all Ihe dilllTent old kinds of female 
i- dress in India. Tiie Native Christian dress is elegant, 

^ 'attractive and noTl-'Cunibroiis, and appears (luile becom¬ 
ing to the Indian woman. 

^ 'if. % 

The Pacific Era for May publishes an ar.ivie l>y 
Takegoshi Yosabiiro, a NKmlier of the Iinp(Mial 
; Diet, on Constitutional (Tovt-rniueni in China and its 
Future. He thinks it is a dangerous innovation. If 
China is allowed to work out her own destiny on the 
present lines, within live or six vt\irs, cw >evt n or eight 

• years at the most, China will find heiseli in tlie vortex 
pf a great revoluiion and war. 

if if if 

Dr. Paut. Cari s eontrihutes t(» the Oficn 6V////for 
May an illustrated paj>er, tlie oldeet of which is indi¬ 
cated by its title, ‘Greek Sculpture, the Mother of 
Buddhist Art.” He says: “It is now commonly 
/ agreed that the figure '"’f lluddha was modelled alter 
^ the prototy{)e of Aj^dlo.*’ 

if tf t 

Thk Modern Proiow lor May c ontains an article by 
Mr. Saint Nihal Sing docrilhng tiic e\i>erienc«\s of 
" Indian studfnls in America, li seems there area 
' good many of them, ami on die wlioKr tliev seern to 
; get on very well, d'hev liv..- \yrv .'^implv iijt. .n bread 

• „ and fruit, and sometimes tin. v reid iihik and eggs. 

One student mai:Uaine<i hims( j at a co^l of 3and 
, 5S. a week for food. 

^ ^ 

Wrcjin*; in Chimhirds Journal b/r June on 
, Malay Seltlennails u held f<M in\':stiiient. Sir F. .A. 

: Swettenham says:—“So far as it is j;o>.-il;m to judgt 
pF the future by ]»:Lst resull.s. liriti^h Mal'iya offt^rs a 
good opjKirlunity f(»r somal inve-.tinent in allcv ed tin- 
? mining and in the c.ulti\:-iic/n of rij!i|M:r an<J <:o( oa-nuts 
as permanent indu^trios Sim.M an-l taj.ieicj have bf>th 
; 'been used as catch-erops with s:i:i"f;M'tury reSLill.>.’' 

♦ ^ 3^ 


s. Mr. j. .N. f \}’C‘' n Mu writing in tie- I/in./udan 
; Rcinno on tiv inriueiirs- of Indui on I..;p;oj, ^ays that 
nothing asto^!^^he^l liim so mu- l) wl'^.n ir..- 
r Japan as to find the intiii- iic.r;. that India had exerted 
• over that eoniury. And ‘Mia.* jananese wep. .soil a 
: barbarous people when TJuddliism was ino . i^K.ed 
among thc-m in the }cai 55:: With iluddhean 

,came literature, art and ':!vilisatioTi, .,nd it. is uripos- 
: sible for iiny inr.'.:il.u.'enl ju.m to vt>it |a;>;in to <iay 
without lueetii.g cMdf r'ice of die .ovay of tiie Indian 
^cdinfellect at many [nhr's ; 


It F ttiU' ji' iaruy tliril If.rh,; . x,;r'isc'i iiii 

v^imn^^ui.H.’ir inlliirneL- over the ]»«;-.).lc oi |;i|»:in fuimany 
Now lei ns realisir ihai wii.ii ludirl did fnr Japan, 
f|hij did aJsci in var>ing nn riHirc ff>r f hina, M •iig(»li;:./'J ihe't, 
n, Siair, Java and liunnu, noi lo iinriiiiini (Cv ion, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

Women in Business. 

“ Of women in business 1 have the highest possible 
opinion ; I consider them not only equal to, but often 
superior to men. For cashiers’ posts, for instance, I 
find that women have far better ht:ads and are infi¬ 
nitely more tru.stworthy. d'hc re is surely no reason 
why women sliould not win as high ])Ositions in the 
business world as men, jiroviding that they are willing 
to work as hard and as steadily ; their lack of physical 
strength is the chief thing against them. Put I Iiavc; 
always found woman-labour most effecli\e.”—Mr. 
A. W. G 'iMAOi:, in tlu‘ Or-ani.u-r. 

“ P.MO.vIING.” 

“ I’o boost an individual is to sec the whole of llu^ 
decent sid«: of him -i-^p<‘cially if li<- is a competitor 
with onesulf, either in im^iness or anv ollu-r r< la lion- 
ship—and to speak well of him tc) otlu r> .^o iar as 
we honesdy may. 'l’oo*'t;ng' is the opposite of 
‘ running-down.’ In Ainei iea there have been slarled 
what are termed ‘ P»oost Clubs,’ aixl they an: e^lab- 
li>liing themselves as a feature of business and 
social life. The ("hicuigcj Iloo.^t (.'liib adojils the,se 
words in its c harter 

T" ihLiili.-riU- ilie sjiiril <>}' I rue and m'V:’! ?rieiid-}jij . 

'I'-' fjekiud, iielp/id, :ind imi u-v < riUi.'al id'**!!!!!-* 

'To make (air daily IdV \\t'ri!i i.m liir 

d'e pIMiU^e a.-. \M.il .j JW f.Ji.i; ‘'la Hi'-:!*'. 

Tiiese des.rahk* and prac tical icK.als would l,»e diftieull 
to inqirove ujion.- J'he SnOiO^y /.add-;, 

HoW r<.» ]JkI.\K Jill Mai:!!. 

“ ,Vs soon as you an. eon,<c ion.- c.il a wa rned or 
(lei)re.-»sed fe' hng, in^lantb make iij» y«.iui mind to 
liirow it otf. If jirac lieabie, gu outside, or open a 
window wide, and breallie <.K-<'p]\, tilling die hmg.N to 
thc:ir full exu nl, I ml w ithout sinninng ; the n empiy 
them as completely as po^siiile, exhaling \ery slowly. 
Do lids three or four times (»niy at fir^l, iml repe al 
t^a< li five minutes until a do/c-n {»r inori.: full l»reaihs 
have been takcui, W hen you haw becoiiu a<'cu>t{>nied 
to It you can lake the: wiml'- dozen full !>reatf)s 
consecutively. 'I'o reli( ve liic sc h.m- of len^ion lliat 
worrv so often firings on, make yoiir^'i-lf as limp a^ 
jiossible, then throw your innlis almut and sireteli 
them a few times. 'J’be me nta! r-.-sooe- to .diake oti 
the worry or tlie “ i)lue ’ mood, li.e- o\VL'.eni>ing ed 
the bleiod, the toning of ihe m lv.■,^ l»v liie deep 
breatidng, and the j»ji\ :-ie .d < \eii ise . all e ombinc to 
firing about the result desired." Id G. Hili-s in 
the SuiCoss Ladder. 

1 1 1*^ din-: One; Neri iin i)s\ Ur\hr:Ki*. 

** A hundred hindering trifles fiang to tin: coat tails of 
every great urulerlaking. A liuiniivd thwarting details 
thn/aien the fixity of < a‘ h great purpose. A liuinlred 
interloping interests assail tlie stability of every gn-at 
det<*rmination. A hundred willing doubts ami dii- 
ra)uragcmejjts menace every great enlhusia.sm. It is 
only tliw eye of the mind, fociiscM on tlie one big 
thing, that leads men into the patlis of achievement !" 
■ • Njw/cw. 




HR. BRYAN ON HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan lays down in the 
Quiver excellent advice for husband and wife. 
I'he first wise rule, he says, is to live within their 
means. This rule is most frequently violated 
by false jiridc. Young jHiO])le want to commence 
where their parents left off. He says, “ Many a 
maid lias been so hedged about liy the influence 
of her father's wealth that no cnc but an adven¬ 
turer will pay court lo her."' 

“ WK. CANNOT AFFORD IT.” 

I’.vrii \vli(!n fias led iIumti in’** a union llic hiisliand and 
wifi* siMnetiiinj*^ Irn k ihr moral cT)\irai.ni to admit Indore tlif world 
tin- mr:i;.;rMics^ of ilieir incoim*. d iji-y pay more r(.*nt than iht*y 
tan afford to {mv, drr-.s Iwtwr llian tlwy t:an affird l«> drrss 
(MitfiJain m<»rr th.in ihi y can afford to entertain, or iravcl when 
lliev cannot span thtr money that iravidlin;.^ co-^is. d'he cffori 
to live as well, to ,lr<*S' a.^. well, and to spend as much as the 
richest onr ir. flicii surial s< i. Jias i ail'll-d the do\\ nfa!l of many. 
And wli.'i! i ‘ tln-U'i ? N'* “lic I.-' di-iei\i‘d. 'J hi iM*i^!ihours 

know, a- ruh', :d»^'U‘ wiiat onc'-s ini oini- i-., and if \vc live 
lieyond it ih wlm iic'lj* u^ spend our ni'Uii.y will crilivdse us 
hehind nut h.ii ks and think the less of H" hecaiise nf ilie dece|>- 
tion n*n tnpuxl. 

“ We uinti 'i idford ii " i- a valualdt ]ii’iia.se ; i'. i> •fien w orth 
a foriun*-. ll i^ a maniA' |^h^.l■^e, and a woinanlv phrase, too. 
It w ill a'.ieri.iic n-■ 're- wii<>'.1: iii' ii i-i.ij* w.'r;i; iiavinjL; ; as a 
inalOr <'f lai.t.oie- i- F'rtunaU; Uj iiiSf- a tn^n i \vii« iakt>«'llence 
at lli.it :i>imi>-a'la w hen sj> 'ken in truth. ^ andonr a virtue 
whiclj ri'even foen lack it ihenisehes, 

and win' admir.i’i an 

TMF. UAIM'F MIlHoI) F< )K Mil. M:\\i V MAkKIKD. 

'rite 1 h iiiiH r.trii' caiiiliiialt- fur iIk- rhii-f office in 
the I niied Suilcs lays down llii.s uieal for the united 
slate ; 

There i- an tihai ihai a\ -id'' hits ^tiii.fuii-ss ani wasleful- 
rieM>, and llii-' i- liu 1 ie.i! !.ii'..l j-aidu -'pam ai .'■ij'«aii.i uiL;e on the 
ne\\ ly married, ,\nd Uta* tl.e ideal m.iv h' tiie ukuc rcadilv 
aee»“|)!e i aJtei i t.ip* . 5t ■•;. ‘‘dd i'»- pi->- ;;n‘il to llie youMi^ 

1 h- 1 oi«' niarnaj/a 1 heo' ai*- hi;:! <1* ’h Is n| lanhiies 

in thi' I »anltv idi -ainL; jin- iitail n-'w. and, ihev art* the 
stiem^ih an-: mtm.i lion - t the laiid. Tile man an-l woman 
drawn lo^’f'dn ? i.f)‘ tiie in -lahh Lir’-id lo\e jdannini; ,ind 
W'oikin;; tM,.n-;.‘!f'i. inaM.i Iv hrj[r!a:, niii:j.i!!y loiiuMiinM and 
sharin:^ fnlk iti e:n h oOm t’.- ‘uti icTi. *■ tii'--.'.- lepo-M n; llie 
home liiat i:.i ■ ;;!V( n lioioli ilom»*s:i, ip,,- in^. kd.,;h pmsiiitun 
'I'tiese peopW hav oniv wii:i ih'A ha\e the monev n* huv ; they 
( laim a Ian reward tui tiu n i.ihour and 0.1 pive pood measure 
in their sr»\ Uf , an i. i.oii.p ,oi it: yeai hv yeai, llie) travel life’s 
]»ath tv'pi‘th'1, t:»eii ;:..?i’j*'“:idel)..'• inetia^inp as thev I'lticeed. 
*riieir idnidirn ar-- iiain'-.; t - pMih-ni* to ix.nr-j.le a** well as 
pri*ei:pi, an i tin n ot n po-iti •?. m so, jn j hn'>j:ie.-'* hee *nies 
cadi da\ m se- an , >•».. i. ;i c.»upic ears i 'nn inj-iatt old ape 

with sejeni!\, an l iti tin 11 lamiiy liJt. jne^eiit the earthly 

type of 11 raven. 


'r»fi Yihhfif!^ J/.o/ZavV. puMislurd by 

'the Ftdii, devotes :itt .irlu 1»* to Norway as a cruising 
ground, with sonir ii hist rat ivnis ot strcunis at low 
water and in tlooii. It is a too ton vc^st*! which is 
the best, a|)p:in‘nily, in whirli ttj raiuljic along the 
const, among ilu; Itosi ^ ol islands, rocks, inlets and 
valleys. 'J'he water is gt-nerally si» vleep that the ship 
may be tied uj> alongside almost anywhere, but 
es|>erially comfortably at the im|)rovise<l p'ier which 
every village worth the name seems to possess. 
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HEN SAFE AHONG WILD BEARS. 

The Yellowstone Park, which is in size almost ,<■; 
equal to the County of Yorkshire, is, according to 
Mr. Harold Shepstone in the Girfs Fcahn^ most '■ 
distinguished not for its hot springs and other. 
inanimate wonders, but for its animals. 'J’he Park 
seems, indeed, to deserve its Persian name of . 
Paradise, l)ecause the humanity of man has made the > 
wild beasts no longer his enemie.^, but his friends. : 
Mr. Shepstone says :— 

The wild ])l;u;k hear of the forest, and also tlu* licTc.-t: grizzly, ; 
pathcr.s round ynur liolcl, anrl in .some cases will even take foot! 
from your hunds. I )eer, wdiosr insiinei is to flee on thtj 
apjjroadi of the slr.anpf.r, are as tame as tlie ciuimum rlomestic 
cow. while the jiark's famous lierd of ])ufIiloes lake no more -* 
notice of spt'ctaTors ih.an they do of their keepers. ■ 

'i'he grizzly l)ears regard the garbage heaps of the -i 
hotels as their preserve. Tliey come and devour . 
what they wisli, and then cjuietly dci)art :— 

liv the law- of tin- j>aik, himiiiip or killinp of any bird or i 
w'ild nnimai is jiroliihiied. Tlie result has been that the animals 
have learned to know that tliey are prott*cted, arul that man is' 
no lonper an enemy. In let <1. as the siiperiiuendent of the prc-/’ 
.serve informed ihe writiu. iL is ilit- animals now, and not the ■ 
natural wonder.- of the p.'rk, liiat atiraci visitor^. After dinner ... 
everyone make-a point of pi/inp o;it aiul walchinp the bears. ' 
Crowds of foriv in onr hiin.irr. d pci son.s mas be seen at one spot ; 
pazinp n*. a proujj of prizzlies cjuietly feedinp. 

The i)cars indeed are the heroes of the hotels. ' 
Occasionally familiarity has its inconveniences *— 

.somi iimes the lie.; ■ pet loo l)oi>l. and make raids upon the 
kit»;iivn- an.l >ie;il all :lu. food they can find. For severaT. 
weeks a larpe pr:;:/!\ made hi.- wav repulariv every evening to: 
one o| tin. ki'chcii- of .in liotei, drove tin- < iiinese cook away, . 
an<i then lea-tci.i upon w hatever it could fi’i-vl. • 

Recently a director of the park received from a 
Tvsiaurant ir.a ■A..;er a telegram stating that as many 
as sevenlet*n bears in an evening ajipeared on hiS;. 
garbage diiinj , .md asking for a scout to protect the^- 
bears from the tourists ! 


Pining for Air. 

TiikoFiUi the long, hot da\s nf the summer, 
through the breathless, restless nigitts. the little, 
children of tlie city pine for air, and health, and life. 
'Fhe lot of the child in the slum and the alley is pitiful 
indeed as the long, hot days and nights of July and 
August go by—no playground but the hot, dusty 
streets, no shavie from the burning sun but the 
s-jualid dwelling. How can it be that these 
children should iiulurc that which lilighis and 
fade.^ the flower or jdanl ? ’Tiiose who look iqx>il 
their own chihiren, and, itoting white laces and 
languid linili>, plan a holiday for ihcin bv sea Ot 
moor, wall enii.uu'.e tlieir ow'u by helping 

some’ child, fatherless or worse than latlualcss, to a 
similar boon. los. will give- a I'hild a fortnight of 
holiilav and happine,ss in the country or by the sea, 
15s. will sev'ure a similar lH.aK‘fil for tiie jaded mother 
or the overtasked workgiil. Any htdp towards this 
much-needed end will Iw* thankfully rec’eivi‘d Jiy F. 
Hcrhcrt Stead, \N*arden, Browning Selileinent, Vorl; 
Street, W’abvorlh, S. li, > 
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FRANCO GERMAN “ ENTENTE.” 

in the Contemporary Review, lays 


. 

1^:596 

S RISE OF A 

f , Dr. Dillon, 

ilOwn the principle that most of the diplomatic 
^iriumphs of the future will be scored by means of 
iWilways, just as the hegemony of continents will be 
ivpn by feats of formidable battleships. Germany, 
says, is constructing a fleet of powerful ships, 
liirhich, unless Great Britain awakes, will be superior 
ours in four years from now. (Germany is steadily 
itoshing forward her Bagdad Railway. xMoney is all 
|hat she requires, but now her resources ha^ t; come 



"^ahre x hc First-class Elector. {SiuitKan. 

fr^*So Ion? as 1 can get into tlic jKiIIint; Iiooth witli rny p^junch, I curibider 
^ the Prussiisn franchis ; to Ix- in no need of rtform,” 

tery. fThe Prussiiri franchise is piuiocr::tic ; ii is so d -vised as to inuke the 
wealtliy outwt:igh ttu: many who arc not wealthy.] 

Ito an end. But in France there is an abundance of 
^pital waiting for investment. Germany, therefore, 
prinks France’s helj) to be highly desirable, and is 
acceding to woo her wealthy neighbour. In May, 
|Jt907, a committee for the cultivation of friendship 
tween the two nations was formed in Berlin, and 
feld its first meeting last February. 

INTERNATION A L M A1CH M AKING. 

Two Other societies with the same ends have come 
[Ito beipg. Dr. Dillon declares :— 

S/ Tht woA of poliLicci-commercial wooing is moving apace. 
France is not insensible to the advances of the Teuton. The 
iher dav a number of French students and professors, invited 
visit Oeftiianyi were received there with open arms. Con- 
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quering heroes returning from the battlefieli^s where they had 
won laurels and immortality could not have been welcomed 
more warmly. Berlin paid homage to them in the town hall. 
Museums, theatres, schools, vied with each other in doing such 
honour !o these unripe lads as w’ould be exaggerated were they 
Newtons, Laplaces, Darwins and Edisons. I'his is the verdict 
of sober Germans. J'he intellectual and moral Union of 
Germany and France” was the text of an eloquent discourse 
delivered by the French Ambassador. And a thorough-going 
Geniiaii made a practical suggestion to bring this about : let 
f.fty thousand young Frenchmen, he said, marry fifty thousand 
young German girls every year, and fifty thousand Germans 
espouse the same lutiiibcr of French girls every year, and the 
problem solved, 

'J’here are veiled allusions to jiossible concessions 
in Moiocro in return for French support in Asia 
Minor. Dr. Dillon hints that w’hen the Turkish 
Empire goes into liquidation, the German bailiff' wdll 
take possession in Asia Minor, and France will have 
less to show for her money than in the ca.se of the 
Sue/. Can;il. But Dr. Dillon predicts:— 

C)f one thing ont‘ may feel as.sured : the liagdad Railway will 
do more than any other line that has l»een built since railways 
were first invented to cliangc- the face of the* ]»olitieaI w^irld, and 
to help (itTinany to that influttnii.d position ainong the nations 
of the eartli towards which she lias been so eagerly, so jwr- 
sislenlly, and so efficaciously striving. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

Mk. D. C. l.ATHHURV, in the Ninctemth Ceniury\ 
takes u[) an irrcconcLlable attitude towards the present 
firospccts of educational compromi.se. He presses 
and means to fight for “ religious equality ” in elemen¬ 
tary school.s. He thinks it •* strangest of all that 
among those who ask that something less than 
equality shall he rneled out to the Church of England 
are a majority of the bishops, a large numVier of the 
clergy, and the greater part of the Angliean laity.” 
'Fhis J:-* a very considerable admission from Mr. l.alh- 
bury. but it is not going to abate liis fighting ardour. 
He declares that “if equality goes, whatever hold 
the Church of I-ngland has, or can hofie to get, 
on the nation will go loo.” He evidently fears 
that “ Undenominational ism ” established in the 
schools will, by the weight of the State’s patronage, 
carry with it the majority of jjarents and children. 
But “ equality will mean freedom to give varions 
forms of religious teaching in the same school, 
whether at the cost of the State or at the cost of the 
denomination.” Under equality, says .Mr. Lalhbury, 
“the battle will be to the zealous and Ritualists 
are credited with a great deal of zeal. He is inclined 
to think that “ Churchmen might find their most 
formidable rivals not in the undenominalionalists but 
in tlie Salvation Army.” 'fhe Ciovernment, backed 
by a majority of the Bishojis, of the clergy and laity 
of the Church of England, may force through a one¬ 
sided compromise. But will it work ? Mr. Lathbury 
concludes with this threat:— 

The believers in equality as the only possible foundation for 
a just and lasting settlement of this long controversy will not 
be strong e*nough to prevent its adoption : that 1 concede at 
once. Will they be strong enough to wreck it when adopted? 
Upon that point I cannot .speak ; but this I think 1 can sav * 
If they fail to wreck it, it will not be for want of trying* 
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A FRENCH ACI’OR ON KN(jLfSH AlMirKNCKS. 

i\ 1 . Coqiieliii, in Cussel/'s Mai^anifu' for June, [xiys 
so hi^'h a trif)Ute to English tlicatrical audiences that 
it is difficult to resi.st the temptation to Itclieve lhat he 
is speaking with his toiigiu* in his cheek. He says 
that in England men and women < ome to the Ihcratre 
witli open minds to seek instruction or amiisenuaU. 
"I'hey do not go to criticise, hut to find out mikI 
apiilaud what is right. I]uddiT)g genius of every kind 
is sure to meet witli sympathy and su])i)ort. Onee an 
artist is recogni.sed, notliing can detract from his fame. 
True simplicity and sincerity must win tlie day in 
England, not biihta-y or position. He even [iraise.s 
an English aiiditMU*e for coming in time t‘) tlie theatre. 
He says : “ They come in good time, with faces 
bright with intelligence, sympathy, earnestness and 
pleasure', showing not a trace of criticism, indiffer^ 
cnce, or sj>il(*. X«>where elsi: in thi; world are the 
irue artisn- and true art more appret iaiefl than in 
Idigland.'’ 

^ ifi 

ARnS'I’S' MOlU.I.S AS AinisI.RS. 

In Gn'ii/ J 7 it'Ni;///s Mr. John ('oilier, cf)Mversing 
with RiKlol])h de ( Airdova, sai<l that liaMtig got his 
models In; tried to make them feel tlie situation as he 
ditl. If they do n(»t feel the part, says the artist : “ I 
allow flierii make suggestions and tell na- iiow thry 
feel the situaliuii, l\ir 1 have tniind liuL s'.ieii siij,g«*s- 
tions may be of u-.e In rue. I d'uft att^-mpt to hi mv 
models Ino rigidly nUo my ('oiict'j)tions, and I always 
keep an <;|)en mind, so that if a sugecistion seeiie^ 
he belter than that 1 have arranged, 1 am pre'pareil to 
acce, t it. In other words, I rely on Xaturc, ior I 
like to see a thing in the eonerete. Sometimes tlu* 
views of mv model arr so entirely difuaent from mine, 
and he, or she, i> sn im.ifile to represi'nt what I want, 
while 1 am unable to modify my view, liiat 1 ha\a‘ to 
choose another model." 

^ 

anr. iu:v»»rr lu'ia n nci:i:.\. 

“ ,\t nine o’clock to the minute, every memhe'r 
of the liouselicJd, K\'I 1 )V the Lord ('liamberlain, 
assembles befon* her, ami tier Majesty a 

passage from the llihle to tliem. and they prav 
together—for she is deej>ly religious, as the little 
anecdote which Prince Henry recently told witli a 
great deal of ainusenu'nt ])lainly reveals. Ji liapjaened 
lhat one Sunday the (Jueen was (onfined to her room 
with a l)ad cold, and her husband was obliged to 
attend Divine Service alone. On his return to the 
l\ilac(‘ after the service, at which prayers for the 
Queen’s health were ofileretl, the Queen demanded 
to know whether a eeitain prominent official in her 
household w'as at church. Ihince Henry replied that 
he was. ‘‘(lOod man,” said Queen Wiliielmina. “ I 
value his firavers, be(\uise he isn't paid for them."— 
77 /^ Youw^ IVomaft, 


P.OoK.> A.S WKIUiINO PRESENTS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, writes Mr. Milne in the 
M(tntli!y for May, often give books for wedding 
presents. So do .Mr. Jialfour, Mr. IVirreil; and Mr. (now 
Lord) .Morley. .Mr. Milne, who has got his informa¬ 
tion fnuii I.ondon and provincial booksellers, says 
tiuit at the foot of the social ladder books do not 
apj»ear to br^ murl) in favour for wc'dding gifts. 

Somelhiiig useful ” uf a household kind is generally 
selef'tfd. Wcaltliy business folks also give “ some¬ 
thing u.srful," but on a grander scale. 'Phe profes¬ 
sional ( lasses, however, not infrtMiuenlly present books 
to bridal coii[)les of their ac<|iiaintance, l)Ooks chosen 
hoili Ibi their c.onitails and their binduigs. “High 
so( iei,\'” also patronises literature for wedding pre¬ 
sents. V Scries of the. .standard authors which shall 
h:n'e sranc personal ajjpt'al in the binding, with {Xt- 
hap:^ a ni'inogram or c<.)at of arms, is cited as the 
bigii-'aat' r mark of the book as a wedding gift, because 
it [> meaul to be the nucleus of a future library. Sets 
of reprints, which are ine.vhaustible, are widely drawn 
upon for marriage gifts. Some writers have l)een 
l)nld emaugli to [irtcsent sets of their own works. 

30 c # 

A »a’\ I E.MAI. VX Vnl-CANO TX EKl.'PI'ION. 

The GiOCf'ilp/'JciU Journal for May publishes a 
\ 'TV ini' ie-ting paper on “'I'he \'olcario('s of 
(luateiuala," l)v Dtutor 'I'empe.st .\nderson. In tlie 
di.sciis>[oM \\ hi<. ii followe-.l the reading of this |)a|>t’r, 
h(»nie inn Test ing facts were siaied as to the im- 
mt n.sr- f-nergv gr ucrated iyv one of these volcanoes, 
a r< (‘eni eiu]>ii.>u of whi('h attracted little attention, 
altlKuigii it led i«> the loss of two thousand lives. 
'I’he eruption Listed for three days, and the (luantity 
ol matter tliai fell on (luaiemalan territory alone 
weigiicii over j:;, oo:gooo,o:>o tons. 'Phe dejiusit of 
the >'> cail'.*d “ asli,” wih(di in reality is pumice- 
stoTh.', L'lanitt* mnl sand, was two hundred feet deep 
near tin crater, l»ui sixty miles distant it lay from 
thirteen In f nirieen inches dee[.), and five hundred 
miles di.stant it (\uered the whole country with a 
slight. laM.r o!‘ wliite dust. .\ single estate of 
li\a.* thiuis.nul acres, six ivulc's distance from the 
< rater, was ( overt'd from .seven to twelve feet deep, 
and the total weight of the deposit there was 
estimated at 50,000,000 tons. Strange to say, the 
('offee plantation is lH*aring much better crops than 
it did before. Phe greatest troulde was in the 
(^■noimnus miiltiplii'aiion (af flies, mosquitoes, and 
rats, the eru]'tion having destroyed all the birds 
for hundreds of miles around. 

♦ ♦ aOc 

rni: \ \ri p. am.'^ko ionoonkr. 

It is a mere ])latitude to say that our great Mt'tropolis 
is the most inspiring place in the world : but the man 
dot's best with it wlio shows a little c'ontemi t for it 
and its wa\.^. Phere is a peculiar London poitjfui 





^Wiic'h works its way into the systems of men of 
Weaker character, and its effect is to destroy native 
individuality and simple, earnest faith which exalt the 
genius, and to substitute for it a certain languidness, 
a strange cunning, and, above all, a most marked 
Opportunism. The result is the naturalised Londoner. 
“James Leach, in Chambers's JournaL 

if 

PLEA FOR A SABBATICAL YEAR. 

In an age when sober Members of Parliament 
Introduce bills for turning night into day, Mr. 
Anthony Deane says a bill for the due observance 
of a Sabbatical year must not be hastily diimissed as 
an impracticable scheme. The modern equivalent 
|br the Jewish Sabbatical year, he writes in the 
Trceisury for June, would be a time of conternpla- 
iion; our mental productiveness would be checked 
and we should have leisure to think. Our statesmen 
Would be able to study and to meditate, and how 
enormously our pulpits would gain by a year of 
compulsory silence 1 VVe should then have an oppor¬ 
tunity of reading a number of good books which we 
bave missed in the swarm of volumes issued now- 
iaidays. At the end of the year, infinitely refreshed, 
Ive should return to our normal ways. The main 
^int at present is to affirm the principle ; but the 
W^heme, he says, is at least quite as wise and quite as 
practicable as that for playing conjuring tricks with 
ttie clock. 

^ 

AUSTRALIAN RAILW^AYS. 

“ South Australia claims to have more railway in 
proportion to its population than any other country. 
In 1899 there were 53*3 miles of line for every 
10,000 inhabitants, as compared with 26 miles in the 
United States . . . The Australian railways are now 
fairly adequate to the requirements of the country. 
With a uniform gauge, more interstate connections, and 
the completion of the transcontinental lines, they 
would meet the reasonable needs of the present 
population and industries.”—V ictor S. Clark, in 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

if if if 

A HOUSE IN a stump. 

The big trees of the United States are described in 
Chambers's Journal by D. A. Willey. He tells how 
the lumber-men generally cut down the big trees some 
ten feet from the ground, and conseiiuently a very 
considerable .stump is left. The.sc .stumps are used 
for a great variety of purposes—as a drying ground, 
a playground, occasionally as a dancing platform : 

Quite frequently one of the biggest stumps is kept 
for a temporary home. After the tree has been cut 
down, if the heart of the stump is rotten, exposure to 
the weather rapidly increases the decay, so that in a 
few years it may become merely a shell with the 
outside only a few inches in thickness. Then it is an 
i^sy matter to cut a hole in one end for a door and 
two oiv^hree small holes for vrindows, to clean out 
the insidll, to, cut down an adjacent cedar and split it 


into shingles for a roof, and th.: bouse is ready for 
occupation, when the stove, dish^es, and furniture are 
put in. A trunk fifteen feet in diameter will give a 
surprising amount of room. Some of them contain 
nearly a hundred and fifty square f.-^et.” 

if if if 

IS FRANCE UNPREPARED FOR WAR? 

•In an article entitled “If War Broke Out To¬ 
morrow,” in the mid-April issue of the Correspondant^ 
Francis Marre discusses the preparations, or rather the 
lack of preparations, and the frightful system of irre¬ 
sponsibility and general indifference in military 
matters prevailing in France, compared with the 
efforts of Germany. Not only are automobiles for 
diffeient purposes required, but the P'rench army has 
no store of petrol. The problem of food for the 
troops in time of war is as serious as the arrange¬ 
ments for the transport of troops, and the writer fears 
there would be no good corn stored for such an 
emergency as a w^ar. Nor have any measures l>een 
taken in the matter of jireserving meat, whereas 
Germany has established lelrigerating rooms in 267 
towns, and has food always ready for the whole 
Cierman army for fourteen months, French are 

eqtially carele.ss with regard to their powder, and 
there is y)ractically no cold storage installation ibr the 
preservation of the ammunition. 

Tif it 

THE MOTOR IN THE DETECTIVE STORY. 

Since the motor came we have had a number of 
motor burglaries ; that is to say, the motor has been 
used as a means of raiding a house and getting away 
w’ith the spoil. The thing to be remarked on is that 
the motor is now' taking a considerable place in 
detective fiction, a compensation w'hich writers of 
that sort of story badly needed, because the new^ wMys 
of i>revenling crime and tracking it are almost driving 
them out of the field. What with teltqjalhy, wireless 
telegraphy, clairvoyance, and the other triumphs of 
modern thought and science, the poor detective- 
novelist w’-as nearly at his wits’ end how to conduct a 
hero safely through a moderately sized book. 'Fhanks 
to the motor, however, he wnll be able to do so for a 
little longer, more particularly as the motor burglar, 
w'ho wears gloves, does not leave finger-prints on a 
window-sill to become incriminating evidence.— 
Eook Monthly^ May. 

if if if 

WEEDS OR SEEDS ? 

At the International Seed-Testing Conference, 
which took place at Hamburg in 1906, Dr. Stabler, 
the famous expert of the Zurich Seed-Control Station, 
stated that about 19I oz. of a clover seed sample 
contained no le.ss than 8,478 seeds foreign to the 
sample, among them being 4,500 of plaintain, 2,240 
of wild carrot, 1,140 of chicory, and 151 of clover 
dodder. In America 23,556 and 49*^30 weed see^s 
per lb.-were respectively found in two samples of 
alsike clover .—BibbJs Annual, 






A DRUNKEN BLACK BOWLER. 

The West Indian natives are awfully keen, and 
some of them play very well indeed, especially in the 
field. 'Fhey had one very fast bowler; he used to drink 
fearfully, so they had to chain him up before a match 
and then let him loose on us. The natives used to 
bowl at the nets and in practice games with bare feet. 
It was only in first-class matches that they wore 
shoes — Mr. Leveson-Gower, in CasseWs. 

in % 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOKE-MAKING. 

Norman Fraser gives some glimpses of Frank 
Reynolds, R.I., and his work, in Casseirs. He 
says:— 

The production of jokes is very much a matter of takinjj 
thouy^ht and hard work. But here is the philosophy of joke- 
making in Mr. Reynolds’s own words : “ You train your mind,” 
he said, “ into an everlasting way of looking for jokes until you 
get into the hal:)it of instantly nipping on to an idea. It is 
really a habit of mind. Anything that makes you laugh makes 
you also at once begin to think how wouh.l that, exaggerated, 
modified, added to, do for publication, and you worry at it until 
you get it right or find it won’t do.” Mr. Reynolds, however, 
as I have said, depends but little on the literary joke. The 
humour of his work lies far more in the drawing ilian in the 
“ legend,” and character is more to him than mere incident. 

in ^ 

PRISON REFORM FOR FEMALE PRISONERS. 

“ There are some very important parts of the prison 
system of Holloway which appear to me, as a doctor, 
to be in great need of reform. The first is the 
solitary confinement, which is contrary to the laws 
of nature, and acts injuriously on the brains and 
characters of the convicts ; the more uneducated and 
ignorant and weak-minded they are, the more 
injurious is the effect of this system, 'fhere should 
be a woman-doctor appointtai who can go into the 
prisoner’s cell, shut the door, and, alone with her, 
listen quietly and confidentially to any detail of the 
health of body and of mind that she may wish to 
speak about. And there ought to be a female 
sanitary inspector.'’— Dr. Helen Bwurchier, in the 
Ladys Realm. 

in in if 

which shall be the universal language? 

From a note in the first May number of Revnr 
we learn that French occupies the fourth place in the 
list of languages of the world. Engli.sh heads the 
list with 136 millions of people who sjieak the lan¬ 
guage, or twenty-seven per cent, of the population of 
the world. German is spoken by eighty-two millions, 
or sixteen per cent. ; Chinese by fourteen per cent. ; 
and French by twenty-eight millions, or about fourteen 
per cent. Next in order come Russian, Arabic, 
Italian, Spanish, and the Scandinavian languages. In 
another note we are told that we may possibly soon 
know the exact extent of the Yellow peril, for the 
reigning dynasty of China proposes to abandon the 
old census system based on the taxes, and it, is esti- 
piated that the population of China will turn out to 


be nearly 500 millions! In this case China would 
head the language list. 

if in if 

THE U.S. NEGRO PUSHING AHEAD. 

In the American Magazine Mr. Ray Stannard Baker 
concludes his sketch of the Negro and politics as 
follows :— 

And though the politicians may talk about complete Negro 
disfranchisement, the Negro has.nowhere been completely dis¬ 
franchised : a few Negroes vole in every "part of the South. 
The Negro, in spile of Jim Crow laws and occasional violence, 
has actually been pushing ahead, getting a foothold in land- 
ownership, entering the professions, even competing in some 
lines of business with white men. So democracy, though black, 
is encroaching in the world-old way on aristocracy ; how far 
Negroes c.an go toward real democratic citizenship in the various 
lines —industrial, political, social—no man knows. We can see 
the fight ; we do not know how the spoils of war will finally be 
divided. 

if if if 

now TO RAISE LOANS WITHOUT INTEREST. 

The inhabitants of Jersey wished to build them¬ 
selves a market-jilace ?t a cost of about jC4,000^ SO 
the Mayor and his cc tincillors agreed with the con¬ 
tractors that work should go on and .be paid for 
in notes of the face v.-ilue of los., etc., which 
notes would be accepUid by the Jersey State Govern¬ 
ment in payment for rates, taxe.s, market dues, and so 
on. 'Fhese notes were further accepted by the work¬ 
people and tradesmen, and eventually found their; 
way back into the hands of the Government at the 
rate of aliout jC^oo a year, and were cancelled 
accordingly. In this Avay, at th(*, end of about twenty 
years the notes liad returneil to the (iovernor of the 
.State, the debt was liquidated, and not a farthing of 
interest for loans was paid. 'J'he .system was eventu¬ 
ally put a stop Lobythe English Government.— John 
ARiMSdkn, in the IVeslminsfer Rer^ierxf, 

3k 

A .SHAKESPEARE SUNDAY AT SOUTHWARK. 

Dr. R. Winiiington Leftwich, writing in the JVesf- 
minster Rcvieiv for June, solicits expressions of opinion 
from all lovers of Shakespeare ; but, especially from 
those in active connection with literature and the 
drama, and from Shakespeare Societies in all parts 
of ihti world, for the following scheme for a Shake¬ 
speare Sunday. Letters may be addressed to the 
author under cover to the editor of the Westminster 
Rriuew (51, Old Bailey, E.C".). 'Fhc following are the 
chief points of the scheme :—(1) 'Fhat an anniversary 
Shakespearean Service l)e held in Southwark Cathe¬ 
dral. (2) That the time for holding it be about 
four o’clock, so as to suit actors and actresses. (3) 
'Fhat the preacher be, if possible, a Shakespearean 
.scholar, and the service be largely musical. (4) 
That for purposes of decoration, the flowers of 
Ophelia, combined with laurel, be employed, and 
that they take the form of ropes, wreaths, and 
lyres ; but not, as being too funereal, of crosses. 
(5) That the societies linking Church and Stage be 
asked to undertake the decorations. (6) 'Fhat the 
offertory be given to the (Cathedral Building FunJ. 
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AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

’, The chief feature of the American Jievieiv of Rcidews 
is a very admirably written appreciative sketch of Mr. 
?iraft by Mr. Walter Wellman. Mr. Taft is described 
jss the man trained to be President. President 
iRoosevelt spoke 6f I’aft as the biggest going concern 
in the country. Mr. Wellman calls him a big stearn- 
togine working day and night. He keeps going all 
the time. He works from eight in the rnc^rning till 
midnight. He not only works hard, but plays hard, 
laughs hard, sleeps hard, eats hard, and sometimes 
hits hard. Mr. Wellman maintains that Taft has not 
only had the training that fits him to be President, he 
has aho the temperamemt. He has also an unprece- 
rdented power of handling affairs and men. At the 
^White House, if Taft presides there, there will be a 
great calm, great energy, great good humour and 
great peace. 

Mr. Louis E. Van Norman contributes an excellent 
•article upon‘‘How Science logins the Insect Enemies 
of Our Crops.*’ He says tl\at the insects of America 
damage live stock and agricultural j)roducts to such 
an extent that tlieir dei)rcda.tions cost llie nation 
more: than the whole of the Army, Navy and Civil 
^expenditure. At the l^ureau of Entomology one 
hundred entomologists arc continually at war with 
'these insect enemies. Insects destroy much more 
■merchantable tinilier every year than all the forest 
fires combined. The four greatest enemies of 
■ America are the Hessian fly, the gypsy moth, cotton 
;:boIl weevil and the San Jose s^ ale. 

Mr. C. F. Speare writes on “business f'onditions 
in the West and South West.” Mr. Luis Jackson, in 
'^an article on “ Railroad Freight Rates,’ declares that 
V'jailway rates in the Ihiiltal Stales are much too low. 

thinks on the higlua- class of freight they could be 
iiiiaised loo per cent, without harm to commerce. He 
i^nies that railways are over-capitaliscd. The average 
^Capitalisation of the railroads of the I’nited Kingdom 
^lis ;^35,ooo per mile. In America the average capi- 
^^talisation is only per mile. Only 8 per cent, 

'vdf the American railroads have double tracks. 

Mr. F. K. ]..aiic, a member of the Inter-State Com- 
r'merce Commission, discusses the question of Rail* 
fe^Toad Capitalisation and Federal Regulation.” 
jfc Another interesting article is that wliich is devoted 
setting out the great gatlicrings of tlic year. 'J'he 
' •^National ('onventions in America, of course, occiqiy 
jiifiie first place, liut there are a few crducational con- 
j^ferences, liistorical and .scientific. 

•jV; The great storage dams which the United States 
JGovernment is conslMicting in llie West to save up 
|3jfc>ods otherwise devastating and to stave ofl droughts 
^j^herwise certain, are ■ e.scribed by H. V. Lemenager. 
re.servoirs have storage cai)acities of 456,000, 
^000,OQO, and 1,300,000 acre»feet rcstiectively. 'I’he 
^ters rise m Colorado, are stored in Wyoming, and 


will be distributed in Nebraska. There is also a 
description of the ("ataract River dam, which will 
store 21,411,500,000 gallons for the supply of 
Sydney, N.S.Wb _ 

AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Tiiv. May number juliilates over the advancing 
prosperity of Australia. “ hVom end to end of the 
Continent tliere is abundance.” The latest experi¬ 
ment announced from the political laboratory of the 
Antipodes is a couple of bills before the Queens¬ 
land Parliament lor establishing a Referen¬ 
dum. 'The Rt:ligioiis Instruction in State Schools 
Referendum .bill has passed its third reading 
in the Queensland Assembly, while the Con¬ 
stitutional Referendum bill, introduced by the 
Attorney-Cicm-. ral, ])roviih:s that certain bills twice 
rejected by the f:ouni'il (l/pi)cr House) may be 
submitted directly to tiic electors, and if api)roved by 
the Referendum shall liecomc- Acts. 'Phis experi¬ 
ment will be wati'hi'd by o]jponents of the Peers at 
home. 'J’he New Smith Wah s L( gislatiire is j>assing 
a Wages lioard Ifill akin to the \ ic.iorian Act, but 
the Sydn(‘y Labour (.aiuncil Executive will have none 
of it, preferring strikes. UUl Age Pensions have been 
demaiuk^l this year by the h'ederal J’arliarneni, Mr. 
Deakin has declared that if customs do not provide 
the requisite revenue Ik will sei'k it in ta\(.‘s on llu.* 
unimpro\cd value oj knid. Jt appears that State 
I'remiers’ (.lonfen. nees still are held. 

Has tin; Ru.'.^ian Kevoliilion failed ? i.^ the question 
which Mr. Harold Williiiins, with much prelude of 
disil.esion, answers in the nitgalive. 'Phe whole 
menud outlook ol thr ]>er)ple has been cliangc*d.” 
'ITic (jovernment iiseli ‘Hias doni- far more to sjiread 
revolutionary sent.itnent than :dl the revolutionaries in 
the Empire.” Ibe biircaijcnn y itself has undergone 
a change in tin.- liberal direction. 'I’he third Duma 
is bound to reflect and deejK'n these tendencies: for 
the “worst of Parliainents ” is in some resfiects 
belter than “ the best of I nrt auc racici,.” The revo¬ 
lution, he ('oncludes, has nut lailcd, Imt has “ accom- 
jilished a. very cMraordinary iransloriiiation.” 

Percy R. Meggy urges that jiroiesscdly Chri.stian 
comniiinitiiiS should study Christian l'a:onomics and 
advocate (Christian measures. 

How to live without S'Tvants, by one who does it, 
is vivaciously told in the Country Home. The writer 
and his wife, disgusted with the ])erforniances of their 
unfaitliful “ general,” resolved to do without one. 
'I'hey reckoned thus: “It cost us a year to 

keep a servant, counting everything, wages, board, 
breakages, jiresents, and so on, and it would be 
exceedingly nice to hiwe thi.s sum in hand to spend 
upon a summer holiday.” 'ITiey biiilt a house to suit 
the altered menage. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

General Gordon is the chief centre of interest in 
the June number, as may be seen in the earlier 
notices of the papers by Lords Esher and Ribblesdale. 
To a paper on the Cokes of Norfolk, the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopadds in postscript an affectionate tribute to the 
memory of Sir James Knowles, “the great Editor,” 
as they used to call him. He says : “ In all the years 
I knew Sir James Knowles I never heard him utter a 
word of scorn or contempt. He, had i>ot a thought 
of intellectual jealousy in his nature.” 

Tin-; MONSTER WARSiTie CnAT.LENrxKl). 

Sir William White attacks “ the cult of the monster 
warship.” The two million sterling spent on each of 
the DrcadfWu;^Jjfs could, Ik; thinks, he hc^ttcr .spent on 
smaller leviathans. He holds that the enormous 
expenditure involved in adding a knot on wo pf:r hour 
to the speed of the hattle^hij) is uol jiirailical by the 
results. He also declares it unwise to abandon six- 
inch guns. He therefore urges, “ It would be foolish 
to plunge into a costly comjietition with tlie (jCTinan 
programme and to constriK t large niiml)ers of ‘ im¬ 
proved ’without furlh(a* inquiry.’* He 
believes a case for further inquiry has l)een made out. 

THE KX1’ANS|()N OF ANOLK;aNMSM. 

Bishop Welldon writes on tiie. Tan - Anglican 
Congress under the title “ An Imperial Conference 
of the Church and its Signifa ara e.” Me hopes it 
will bring out. a unity (.»r sjiirit. in tlic. (*hureh, 
strengthen the feeling of .spiriiual res]>onsif>iruy for 
the Empire, and quicken the sen^e vA miss'.onary 
obligation. 'I'he j)re.senc(' (jf (he iiealhcn in the 
lim[)ire and the free air of the (.'olonies may prove 
that some problems insoluble ai homi* will be solved 
abroad. “ Already it seems that in .Australia Episcopa¬ 
lians and Presbyterians show signs of uniting their 
forces.” To illustrate the progress of the ("hurcli of 
Englantl, he cites these figurt:s ; — 

(>iu.‘ pl:iin r;LCt siiliirit'nt ly ili(‘ ul tlif( 'hiirch 

of lOiglaiul. A ainl Iwcniv-oin.' yr;iis a^o ihorc was 

no! a single hislioj) of the ( liiirrli t»r in i:omninni*>n with the 
('hurcli oul.sitle the Urilish 'Die rnimher of Angiiean 

l)ish«>j»rics is now 251, .uul ot these 214 :iu; siiuaU-U oiilsitle 
KnglanU ami Wales. many as 2.14 Ih'^hop^ have alre.idy 

aeeepleil the invilal.iiwi to atlemi the l,ain])elh CDiileicnee this 
year. 

FkE.Nt'ii vi.Ksrs r.Kiiisn \k'i'. 

Comparing the iMench Salon and the British 
Academy of this year, Mr, H. Healhcol.e Statham 
says:— 

behind the visil)l<* nsiilts in Frencli art tlien' is more of 
thought, a more inlelleelual impulse. W'liai many of om artists 
seem to want is a wider g<-neral eullme. In tlie ease of exe(?p- 
tional genius, such as ihaf of Turner or FrediTiirk Walker 
(neither of witom apparently havl an idea in his head ovitside 
the practice of his art), tlie lorce of gi niiis seems to preserve 
them from the eommonpl.ici’. hut then: are many Faiglish 
painters and scul]»lors, gilied enough in teclini<[ue, who do 
commonplace things apjKireiitly without knowing that they are 
commonplace. Instances might he given hy the if it 

were not unkind to particularise. Now, there is le.ss of this in 
France ; there is more evidence of a feeling that n work should 
have a ratson iVCirc beyond the meie desire lt» exhibit. 


THE PERMANENCE OF WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworthians will thank Mr. Herbert Paul for f 
the delightful paper he has written under this heading, ■ 
He says of the poet, “ His simplicity had something; , 
in common with Burns. His sublimity had something • 
in common with Coleridge. His poetic insight was 
his own. He knew, or seemed to know, the secrets 
of Nature.” Mr. Paul boldly says,.“ Wordsworth is’; 
not clever. He only puts ideas into poetic form, that 
and nothing else ” :— 

The sheer [lower of the man’s original genius, wdiich had full ;; 
jilay throughout his long life, gives him his permanent value, 
and is the source of his permanent influence with mankind. 

OTHER AK’I ICLES. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge writes to prove from the 
utterances of J-)israeli, F.ord Randolph Churchill, 
Lord Salisbury and other Conservative statesmeii 
that tariff reform is in the direct line of Tory y 
evolution. Mr. Montague Oackanthorpe urges that ; 
Fa'genics should lie made a .social force, and .suggests f 
the motto : 

Sound health is wealth, 

(jood birth is worth. 

Mr. Astlcy Cooper would yirefer that the revived 
Olympic games should be Anglo-American, a racial! 
festival, and not omni-national. He looks forward to ' 
a unified Empire of a democratic type. On the con¬ 
flict of civilisations in India, Mr. H. CL Keene laments . 
the cocksure ignorance of Macaulay, which foisted .• 
European education on an Asiatic race to the exclil- : 
sion of their owai high culture, but he rejoices in the 
more sympathetic attitude of the Indian tiovernment 
to-day, and hopes for the arrest of occidentalising 
tendencies, air. J. A. R. Marriott serves up the ? 
failure of the “right to work” in the national work-: 
shops of 184c- as a w\arning for to-day. He traces 
present unemployment to “ large Government 
expenditure of an uni)roductive character, a relaxa-' 
tion in the rigour of Poor Law administrationi^' 
temporary industrial dislocation, and the multipli¬ 
cation of philanthropic agencies.” 

The English lilustratcd Ala^aziue for June is 
largely taken up with travel article.s—one upon the, 
Constable Country, Dedham Vale, Suffolk, which is 
j>rettilyand quaintly illustrated by the w’riter ; another 
uj)on Rouen Cathedral, also illustrated well ; and 
another upon Harrogate and some other Yorkshire 
health resorts. 

Mis.s Coxsi’ANCE Clyde, writing in East and 
JVtsf for May, on “ Sex \Vaifare in England,” says— 

Tilt? Englishwoman will never truly lake h(?r proper place 
till she believes in herst?lf int>re and in ihe Englishman less. 
She must remember that it is she ami not he who shows national 
su|)eriority in many of the broader virtues. In tlie industrial 
and civic world he has been notably less successrid than his sex 
in certain other countries, such as Germany, Holland and so 
forth, while the Englishwoman, on the other hand, is acknow¬ 
ledged to be iiiucli superior to her continental sisters in that 
social and charitable work w’hich she has performed so un¬ 
ostentatiously and quietly these fifty years, when she has so 
often asked for enfranchisement-'- and asked in vain. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The June number is a very interesting and read- 
Itble number, without any articles of the first dynamic 
order. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, replying to Dr. 
Beattie Crozier, agrees with him in repudiating the 
^Fabian tactics of merely “ pulling the wires of 
lldministration.” Against the idea of Socialism as 
revolution, Mr. Macdonald insists that “ Socialism is 
immanence in present society.” 

;; Mr. Andrew Lang subjects M. Anatole France's 
** Life of Joan of Arc ” to pitiless and crushing 
criticism, and turns to indignant scorn M. France’s 
discovery that Joan was the puppet of fraudulent 
priests. 

“A Catholic Outcast” warmly approves of Mr. 
Birrell's Irish University Bill, excepting for its 
^miserably inadequate endowment proposals. 'Frinity 
College possesses grounds, building, and equipment 
Worth at least two million sterling. For the new 
tJniversity only 50,000 is provided. The wTiter 
quotes the warning of the Royal Commission, “ Unless 
what is done is done on an adequate and impressive 
'scale, it need not be done at all.” 

* “ England Seen through French Eyes ” is a delight¬ 
ful paper by Miss Barnicoat, giving the views of 
leading French writers wrho have visited this country. 
She says that only one of the twenty odd writers con¬ 
sulted can fairly be described as actually unfriendly 
us. She graciously suppresses his name. 

A writer on Delane and the Timrs concludes bv 
saying that the Tinn^s having been turned into a i)rand 
new comf)any, has ceased to interest us ; “ indeed, as 
a national institution, as the arljiter of great issues, 
as the organ of the intellectual and governing class, 
it has ceased to e.xercise influence and control.” 

“Excubitor” calls attention to the enormous 
improvement, in the gunnery records of the P'leet. Tttn 
^years ago it was, he says, l)cneath contempt. But 
^ince 1900 the actual improvement has l)een equiva¬ 
lent to upwards of 150 per cent. The value of the 
British Pdeet as a quick and accurate hitting machine 
•Js tw^o and a half times what it \vas ten years ago, 
Wnd is .still increasing. He pays a well-deserved 
'tribute to the services of Rear-Admiral Percy Scott. 

Sir Godfrey ] .agden concludes his vievr of South 
■ African natives and their problems with the suggestion 
of certain principles for the gradual bestowmient on 
Jthe natives of representation, «.;lementary and higher 
education, land ownership, and special oflicial pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr. H. S. Salt rejoices in Thoreau api)earing in 
twenty volumes, and prophesies that of the whole 
^Concord group, I'horeau, the least regarded in his 
ilifetime, will last the longest in the end. Mr. 
^veleigh Nash, writing on the coming crisis in the 
?|jillblishing trade, says that the Publishers’ Association 
Ipiould wake up and endeavour to establish an intel¬ 
ligence department or committee, who would give 
under certain conditions, information about 
! sales of authors’ works. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Robert Hichens’s third paper on “ The Spell 
of Egypt as Revealed in its Monuments ” is illustrated 
by more of the very fine coloured illustrations by 
Jules Guerin. Describing Luxor and its beautiful 
temple, Mr. Hichens .says : - 

There are a few places in the w'orld that one remembers always 
with a smile, a little thrill at the heart that whispers, “ There 
joy is.^* Of these few places Taixor is one—l.iixor the liome of 
sunshine, the suave abode of light, of warmth, of the sweet days 
of gold and sheeny, gfilden sunsets, of silver, shimmering nights 
through which the songs of the Ijoalmen of the Nile go floating 
to the ourls and the tombs of Tliebes. The roses bliiom in 
Luxor under the mighty palms. And the lateen-sails come up 
the Nile, looking like white winged promises of future golden 
days. And at dawn one wakes with liope and hears the songs 
of the dawn ; and at noon one dreams t)f the haji])iness to come ; 
and at sunset one is swr’pt away (»n the gold into the heart of 
the g«)ldeii world ; and at night one looks at tin* st.-irs, and each 
star is a twinkling hope. Soft are the airs of I. uxor ; there is 
no harshness in the wind that stirs the leaves of the palms. And 
the land is steeped in light. 

Another daintily illustrated article is that on “ Old 
College Songs,” with drawings by John Walcott 
Adams, and there is a long paper on General Grant’s 
last days ; another on “ IVools of Life in Mars,” in 
which Dr. Lowell, the Ameriran astronomer, says :— 

We are justified in believing that we have in these strange 
features, which the lelesco]M? reveals to us, witness that life, and 
life of no mean order, at present inhabits the planet. Not only 
do the ob'i'.M'vat ions we liave scanned lead us to the conclusion 
that Mars at this moment is inhabited, but they land us at the 
further one that these deniz(‘ns are (»f an order wIiomc acquaint¬ 
ance was worth the making. Whether we ever shall come to 
converse with them in any more instant way is a (jueslion upon 
which science at present has no data lo decide. .X sadder 
interest attaches to such existence: that it is, cosmically speak¬ 
ing, soon to j*iss away. To our eventual desceiidaiils life on 
Mars will no longer be simiething to scan and interpret. It will 
have lapsed beyond the hope of study or recall. 

Mr. Edward Porritt has an historical paper on 

England’s Last Royal Politi(‘al Boss”—George Ill. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Harper's Magazine opens with an article on the 
new scientific discovery of the pressure of light, which 
explains many things which have hitherto pu/./.led 
astronomers—the drifting of a comet’s tail away from 
the sun, in defiance of the laws of gravitation, the 
zodiacal light, the Aurora l^orealis, and other things. 
"I'here is an interesting article on wintering among 
the Eskimos, especially that j>art of it which conira.sts 
the wretched experiences of trying to live in tents in 
the Arctic regions, and the rea.sonal)le comfort of adopt¬ 
ing Eskimo habits, and living in a snow hut. This 
issue also contains an article, fully illustrated, on the 
art of Edmund C. Tarbell, in whose works figures 
predominate. _ 

Mr. H. S. Q. Henriquks contributes to the Je^vish 
Quarterly Reinew for April an elaborate explanation 
of Jewish Marriages and the English Law. Another 
interesting paper in the same review is Mr. E. N. 
Adler’s review of Lea on the Inquisition of Spain. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The June number is as strenuous, if not quite as 
strident, as ever in sounding the alarm against Ger¬ 
man “ aggression.” The editor vociferates in italics 
that “ within four years on present programmes the 
so-called Mistress of the Seas will possess eleven 
vessels of the Drendpionji^ht type to Germany’s thir¬ 
teen.” He exclrtinis : “ VVe are totally unpre|)ared 
for war”! and demands a National Defence loan of 
00,000,000. That is cheaper, he implies, than 
a crushing war indemnity to Germany. He is, 
however, really grateful to his prospective foes. 
“The Germans will bring us to our hear¬ 
ings. That man of destiny, the Kaiser, is unwit¬ 
tingly our best friend. He prevents lingli.sh- 
men from going [)ermanently to sleep.” Without 
his Kai.ser, the National Rtrineio would be like 
an old preacher of damnation suddenly deprived 
of his devil. 

“ Ignotus” keeps up the tense .strain of alarm. He 
includes among “ some neglected aspects of the 
Entente Cordiale'' the obvious duty of England to give 
effective aid to France against (Germany with a field 
army of 200,000 men, and behind it a territorial force 
of 350,000 ; and “ without compiilsory service, it is 
out of the question to provide .such an army.” 'Fhc 
entefitc must he “ supplemented by a military under¬ 
standing.” 

Messrs. Wyatt and Horton Smith, “ founders of the 
Imperial Maritime League,” declare that the Navy 
League has betrayed its cause and become the very 
handmaid of the liberal Party : they appial to all 
men and women “ with blood in their veins ” to 
“ rescue the Navy from the cauldron of l^arty, to 
loosen the Pdeet from the gri|) of those who would 
compass its destruction, and ”—this is the practical 
point—“ to increa.se tlie relative nava*! strength of the 
British Empire.” 

The same urgent note is heard in Mr. Norman 
f'hamberlain’s “ New Imperialism and Old Parties.” 
'fariff Reform he regards as the first .step towards the 
ideal of “an unselfish and united Empire” ]>ui 
the Imperialism of Mr. Ixniis Corbally takes on 
a distinctly anti-.American hue in “ tlie Menace 
to Canadian Unity ” which he finds in the Ameri¬ 
can immigration into Western Canada—“alert 
alienism” he calls it. He urges the Dominion 
to reserve the balance of (iovernment land for 
immigration from the Home-land; lait insists on 
the mother-country taking the lead in an organi.sed 
Imperialism, with “ an organised system of migration 
and colonisation to preserve the character and tradi¬ 
tion of the race from which it has sprung.” An anony¬ 
mous writer pleads for the restoration of the Infantry 
spirit, which is that surrender is unpardonable, that 
' “^^avy losses must he risked, that must “ go on at 
au costs.” 

Mr. Maurice Low' reports that the burden of 
military expenditure is heavier in the United States 
than in any European country—including past wars— 


the figure being 67*5 per cent, of revenue againS) 
England’s 42*5 and Germany’s 42-9, 

From these military “excursions and alarums”il 
is refreshing to turn to Mrs. livelyn Cecil’s charming 
paper on Alpine Flowers and Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
browsing in the library of Samuel Rogers. 

Under the ambitious title of “The Housing of the 
Working (Classes—a Problem and its Solution/ 
Mr. F. B. Behr proposes to run a railway of the Behi 
high-speed mono-rail system, tw'enty miles out frorr 
the Mansion House, to cost ;;^t,5oo,ooo ; to plan: 
at its outward terminus a settlement of 5,000 houses 
at ^2^0 a house, letting at per annum, and 0 

5,000 hou.ses at ;^3oo a house, letting at ^18 108 
per annum, at a total cost of nearly three millions, 
The rentals would meet all costs, including 4 per cent 
interest on capital. 

BLACKWOOD’S HA6AZINF. 

TiiK most interesting feature oi lilackwoou's Ma^t§ 
zine at present is Mr. Hugh Clifford’s sequel to hii 
story of Saleh. Saleh is a Malayan boy of xoyi 
blood, educated in England, who has returned to tbi 
sluggish corruj)tion of his father’s Court, with whictl 
he is, of course, pitiably out of touch. 

“ Musings without Method ” di.souss the claims 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to a monument 
Westminster Abbey, in proposing which, it is sai 4 
Mr. Asquith ha.s been guilty of a grave indiscretiQil 
'I'he argumtMit that the honour should not be easH] 
won, and that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
not one to whom it sliould be awarded, is moderatel| 
worded on the whole. 

Mr. Asqu.dVs Old Age Pensions scheme is al>»« 
discus.sed and condemned; and Sir Theodow 
Martin’s “ IL miniscences f Queen Victoria” aiiij 
reviewed very favourably, with tw'o other books. 

'rravel papers are well represented by an origiiuji 
paper “ On an Indian Canal,” by Colonel Scot:| 
Moncrieff. An Indian canal is by no means tm 
rather unattractive ditch that an English canal oftei 
is. A canal in Northern India is very different, “ii 
thing of vital vigour, taking its rise in the great riveig 
that bring from the eternal snow's the treasures of t^ 
deep which, as the Psalmist says, are laid up in stor^ 
houses.” Some of the older canals are exquisiteljj 
beautiful—the Ganges Canal, for instance. 

Scribner’s Magrazine. 

'Fhe chief articles in S ribnep^'s Alin^azine for Junji 
are travel-papers - one upon Brazil, wdth some goc^ 
illustrations, especially of Rio and its chief street^ 
another on “ 'Fhe High Alps,” wdiich, as one migb 
expect, are entirely Swdss Alps, with the soHtaij 
exception of Mont Blanc. Italian and French Alps 
w'ith this one exception, are ignored. The illusti^ 
tions, though good, are familiar. “ A Chronicle 0 
Friendships ” is a paper reminiscent of Paris abou 
thirty years ago, chiefly of artist life there. 



THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Dr. Dillon's chronique, Sir 'J'homas Whittaker's 
financial discussion of the 1 /iceiising Bill, and Mr. 
Sidney Webb's “ Necessary Jiasis of Sotuely ” have 
been separately mentioned. “ Adeimantiis,” a poem 
by A. B. S. Tenny.son, is the feature of the Literary 
Supplement. 

lUSKN AS DOCTOR OF DIVINrj’Y. 

Mr. Henry Rose analyses “Brand” and “Peer 
Gynt,” to show that both ])oems are religions in seojje 
and aim, with many striking corrosi)ond(*n< e.s with 
Swedenborg. He concludes : — 

** Braml ends witli llie record Ihal with the iiring of the 
Bilver shot, an«l the dcsci.iit of ll»c avainnchc of snow, ii voice 
lyas hc:ird cr\irig Ihrouj^di the iliiindcr roai : ‘‘ (iod is Love.*’ 
That is Ibsen*.s filial message in “ brand. ll i^ the final mes¬ 
sage in Peer Gynt.” And so we close our study of tliese 
works, thankful tlial the world has not been left wilboiit 
prophets in these killer days, and thankful that the message 
which it nec Is Iuh bejn vouchsafed in forms so glorious as in 
these two pioJuctions of llie giniius of Tbsen. 

TIIF SCOITLSH CARNEOIK TRLST. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay subjects the methods of the 
Carnegi«^ Trust to vigorous criticism. The Prust has, 
he grants, disproved many jiredictions. It has not 
flooded the Universities with students. It has not 
appreciably increased their number. It lias not 
injured classical learning, but has comjKdlcd a miinhcr 
to study Ivatin at a higher level than the Universities 
require. It has not aided the poorer scLidents to 
3 nter the University: “oxcc’pl in a small degree the 
really poor student is excluded by the d'rust.” It has 
in view only those who seek the M.A. degree. I'he 
Trust interferes with the teacliing work of the 
University, and avowedly is trying to make the 
position unenJurable for the Universities, in order 
:o compel them to reform. 'J'he aims of the trustees 
ire excellent, but they tend to sus[)ect everybody. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

. Sir Thomas Lough urges that a greater responsi- 
Dility rests upon the present Government for retaining 
:he Sugar Convention than u]H)n tin; Conservative 
Government w^hich agreed to join it. Mr. 11 . K. l\ 
Platt indulges in reminiscenees of Oxford in the 
sixties, which wdll lie very lieartily a[)]>ref:iated hy 
Gxonians. Mr. W. S. T*alnier ili.‘,cusses Presence; and 
Dmnipresence, and by aid of tlu-; jihilosopliy of 
M. Bergson lie finds interest and attention eonstitutc 
Presence, and finds the Infinite attention to ronstiluto 
Jie Divine Omniprese nce. “ Wherever aliends, 
spirit extends," 

^ In an article on “ Nalionahty in Horses,” wliie.h 
Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook contributes to the June 
^mber of Cornhill, the writer advises us to ])aironi.se 
W International Horse Show, to see wOiile there is 
^ time the finish ot that miglity race wliich began 

the Arabian highland s, 'i'he Sliow, he says, is the 
eflfort of the horse -and the horse-lover to show 
kt the world cannot do without them. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The first article in the Westminster Rndew is 
devoted to an examination of Lord Cromer's sketch 
of Modern Egypt,” which the writer finds very 
imperfect and misleading. The critic's point of view' 
can be inferred from the following extract : “ Egypt 
lay helpless as a dying nation on the battlefield of the 
wairld, and the vulturous financier and the carrion-like 
officials wxTe feasting on its life-blood; it was a rich 
and luxurious meal.” 

He thus sums uji his estimate of Lord Cromer as 
lii.storian : — 

In llir iirgion uf jiolilics :iiiil financt.*, Lc»ril Croinrr lias failed 
[i t ])n siMl the vvliok* ol tJie rdevaiil lads, and tlie reader of his 
l)ook. who should view J^gyplian history solely through liis 
spectacles, would receivt' a false iinjuession of the real course of 
eveni.s. Thai is why we have thought it riglil to criticise, in 
some detail, Lonl Cromer’s literary record of his financial and 
political work in Kgypl. 

THE SCIEM'IFJC CAUSE OF POVERTV. 

Mr. Callaghan McCarthv sumrnari.ses the conclusions 
at wdiicli he *ias arrived as to iIk; cause of ])overty in 
the following succinct paragrajjh : — 

Tlic world, viewed as a me hanic il structure, has its producing 
]K>\\ei rediu<;fl and wasted by ilu* causes enumerated -by 
^Nature’s (h fects, hy constaal friction between races, nations, 
da-sts, creeds, commercial interests, etc., by premature destruc- 
lion of luiman power.s, by the private ownershi]), niismanageiiicnt 
and occasional destj uction of jirojierty, l»y the evil dispositions 
of men, and, aliovc all, by their desires for luxuries, .super- 
fliiitie^s, unci unnecessaries geruTally. All those causes prevent 
it Irom suj>j)lying iieces.saiies suflicienl for all mankind, and, as 
a consecpieiice, thcjse that bear the scarcity must live in poverty. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS I.UFFICULTY. 

Mr. A. O. Simmons proposes what he calls the 
“individual” solution of the religious difficulty in 
.schools. He would place all .schools under public 
management, he would abolish tests, hut he w'^ould set 
apart five minutes every day for a relig^ious lesson, 
d'he w’ay in which he would get over the test difficulty 
is by issuing an enquiry form which w'ould place every 
adult citizen under the necessity to choose one of four 
alUTnativc courses :— 

(</l I'roseribe that religion^ teaching Ik* given, llie kind 
tih-ieof, and who sliall insiii it. 

Require that no religium-j instruction be provided (that i.s, 
i:i his sc.hool (.»ii Jiis day). 

(r) Wliiie using the form, onii' to jjri.ijiei iy or sufiicitmtiy fill 
it in. 

{(/} Omit to use the form. 

“a shadow on the land.” 

Jane Barlow' writes on the Iri.sli Toor Law, in an 
article entitled “ A Shadow on the Land.” She 
I)resses for the carrying out of the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, including a State medical 
stTvice, more efficient jjraclitioiiers, a larger number 
of hospitals, and the removal of all insane and feeble¬ 
minded persons from the workhouses. 

The Cemntry Homi\ No 2, is a charming number 
in contents and get-up, full of all manner of sugge.s- 
tions and* plans, from the science of agriculture to 
tlie building of houses, and from motor-cars to cookery. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW. 

The Albany Reintu) contains several literary 
articles, including a long review of Mr. Mallock*s 
book on Socialism, by Professor Edward Jenks, who 
disagrees with Mr. Mallock on almost, if not quite, 
every point. Another literary paper on “ Verse 
ascribed to Shakespeare ” remarks that not only are 
there still a few pieces of verse ascribed to Shake¬ 
speare which have not been included in any collection 
of his writings, but that certain pieces often ascribed 
to him iint not really his. Many of the verses in the 
“ PassioiiaU: Pilgrim,” for instance;, are not by him, 
nor, in all probability, is his so-called epitaph in 
Stratford-on-Avon (Church- by which, it may be 
thought, his memory does not greatly suffer. The 
opening paper is devoted to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and is in part a review of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s little commemorative volume. The article 
on'I’hrce-Corncr Contests” is separately noticed. 

TilK NEW OLD-Arn-: rKN.SIO\ SCHEME. 

Mr. William Sutherland criticises thi.s, on the whole 
favourably. Of course the average age of death, as 
he says, is much less than seventy. In 1906, in the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, it was only 5.4I 
years ; in another trade union 54-2 jin yet another 52, 
and in others lower still. 

The writer estimates that about half a million people 
will actually benefit by j\Ir, Asquith’s scheme. Doubt¬ 
less, he concludes, it would not seriously weaken the 
structure of the scheme if the pensions were rc:ckoned 
according to a sliding scale which gave the largest 
pension to a man with no income, a smaller one to a 
man with 5s. a week, a still smaller one to a man with 
I os., and so on. 'Phis is the systean at work in Den¬ 
mark ; but of course against it there is the argument 
of interference with thrift, and the difficulty which 
New Zealand has felt so much, of ascertaining the 
true aiiiount of a person’s income. If New Zealand 
found this difficulty serious, it would certainly be 
rnucli more serious in a very populous country like 
England. 

SI Alls lies OF THE CHURCHES. 

Mr. C. T. Bateman givt;s certain interesting figures 
in his article with this title. They are, perhaps, par¬ 
ticularly interesting in view of the Pan-Anglican 
Oingress this June, As regards communicants, the; 
Church of England and the Free Cluirehes have both 
over 2,000,000, the latter having a lead of roughly, 
80,000. But taking tlie Nonconformist ("hurches in 
detail, it is seen that their 1907 statistics of communi¬ 
cants were only in three; cases higher than those for 
1906, and that, taking all the Churches together, there 
was a decrease of 17,934, 10,113 being in the Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists alone. The C'hurch of England 
communicant figures for l^aster, 1907, were 50,000 
higher than for Easier, 3906. As for Sunday schools 
and their teachers, the Church of England showed a 
handsome increase in 1906-7 over the previpus year, 
but the Free Churches showed a decline. The latter, 
however, have still not far short of twice as many 


teachers as, and more than 400,000 scholars more? 
than, the Church. Here, again, it is the Wesleyan ;^ 
Methodists who show the heaviest decline, as they do) 
in the number of candidates for ministry. As a whole, 
therefore, the Church seems in a more flouri.shing ^ 
state than Nonconformity. A number of causes,: 
which there is not space to summarise here, are 
suggested for the decline of Nonepnformity. 

THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

Thri', Fjty;inccri}is: May;azme for May opens with a 
paper by Mr. Kawara, a Japanese engineer, on 
Japan’s nianulacturc and importation of iron goods, 
from wliicli we learn that the kist census recorded the' 
existence of 1,120 ironworks in Japan, employing 
91,767 hands. 'The works arc small—the average^ 
number of employees being only eighty-two—and ■ 
generally speaking, machines built in Japan are small ; 
in size :md poor in workmanship. 'I'he larger and;! 
finer niMchines are imported, hollowing the Russo-i 
Ja|)anese war there was a great extension of thC ;, 
inaniificturing industries of Japan, for the im[)ortatioti, 
of iron goods rose from 25,000,000 yen in J904 to j 
75,000,000 yen (;^7,5oo,ooo) in 1907. America has - 
been rapidly overhauling (irt;at Britain in sending; 
engines, boilers, motors, etc., to Japan, the figures; 
being ^669,400 for America, and ^677,200 fbr;^ 
(keat Britain. But under the head of bars, plates,,: 
rods, rails, nails, etc., Ciieat Britain fat outstrips the; 
States, the value of the irn[)orts into Japan being; 

for America against 1,000 for Great; 

Britain. 

Mr. W. E. Dennis has an article on “ The Import¬ 
ance of Engli:.li in the Work of the Engineer.” The 
writer say.s it is a wholly erroneous idea that thfe' 
vocabulary in' the engineer is a narrow one. Passages; 
of ap{)ro\im:i;ely equal length from various sources 
show the (bliowing extent of vocabulary :— 

JOdiloii:!] ariic-lu in the New York Si(f: ... ... 1S9 words 

News item .. ... ... ... ... ... 175 words; - 

I\irt of an epistle of St. Paul ... ... ... 1 5S words ; . 

Sliakespeare (Mark Antony’s oration, />/ 7vr.ff) ... 169 words;. 

IMi. \\ eldu-r’s article in the I'.ngineering Maga~ 'i. 

z!Ni', Noveinher, i9tM> ... ... ... ... 19S words ; 

Anollicr recent technical article ... ... ... 1S4 words; 

Still another practical article on .steam Ixulers ... 19S words., i 

“ Accuracy in the use of words is the evidciice and. 
the outcome of accuracy in the oiieralions of the mind,; 
and should therefore be a jiart of the equipment of;, 
the engineer. . . . Besides inculcating the use of; 
pure and appropriate English, the training of the 
engineer should give him such exercise in the use of 
his powers of reasoning and analysis as no amount; 
of purely mathtanatical training can furnish.” But 
hitherto, it seems, English has been a neglected point: 
in the practice and training of an engineer. 

There are two copiously illustrated articles, one on 
“ Hoisting Machinery,” and the other on the “ Paris 
Museum of Safety Devices,” one of several similar insti¬ 
tutions in America which have had a potent influence 
in advancing the cause of industrial betterment. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tws. Ni?rf/i American Revieiv for May is almost 
lUtirely devoted to North American subjects. I he 
list forty pa^es are devoted to a discussion of the 
iiaims of the candidates for the coming Presidential 
ilection. It is rather a surprise to come upon the 
lames of some of those gentlemen who are con- 
idered eligible torfill the l^residcntial chair. 

REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 

The first place is given to Mr. Speaker J. G. 
Jannon, who is .seventy-two years of age. Then 
bllows Mr. G. P>. Cortelyou, who is only forty-five, 
tnd was private secretary an<l stenographer eighteen 
rears ago to the Post Office Inspector in New York. 
Phe third is Vice-President Fairbanks, of Indianapolis, 
iged fifty-six ; fourth, Senator Foraker, of Ohio, 
Sxty years of age ; fifth, (jovernor Hughes, of New 
fork ; sixth, Mr. P. C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, aged 
i^fty-four; seventh, Senator R. M. La Follette, of 
Visconsin. The la.st, who will probably be the first, is 
ilr. Taft, who is only fifty-one years of age, and was 
iprn in Cincinnati, 'fhe claims of each of these 
andidates are set forth by their friends and admirers. 
\s the Democrats will probably set forth an equal 
irray, there must be at the present moment at least 
iwenty citizens of the United State.s, each of whom, 
n the opinion of those who know them best, is well 
jualified to succeed President Roosevelt. 

THE POLICING OF AMERICAN CIITES. 

Mr. Byngham, Police Commissioner of New York, 
n an article entitled “ New York's Police Force, sets 
brth his idea of what is needed in order to give New 
ifork the best police force in the world, 'fhe follow- 
ng figures as to the numbers of patrolnp/n in pro- 
^rtion to population in various cities of Europe and 
America are intere.sting and suggestive. 

Each of the cities has one patrolman to the number 
j>f inhabitants shown after its name: London, 496; 
New York, 547 ; Washington, 485 ; Philadelphia, 
511 ; St. Louis, 511 ; lioston, 509; Liverpool, 449; 
Dublin, 330 ; Berlin, 340 ; Budapest, 320 ; St. Peters¬ 
burg, 184; Lisbon, 175. 

i, Eighty per cimt. of all charges in the New York 
police Courts arc l)rought against |)ersons of foreign 
birth, Mr. Byngham thinks the Police Commissioner 
should have at least ten years’ service ; that there 
should be a civilian branch of the Detective Bureau, 
and that the numbers of the police should be increased 
imtil they have one patrolman for every 400 in¬ 
habitants. He would also increase the severity of the 
laws regulating yjawTibrokers and those who deal in 
murderous wea|>ons. 

ENGLISH GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 

. Mr. Sydney Brooks, continuing his papers on “ The 

l^ew Ireland,says :— 

:On this beautiliil, roivnntic, depressing, rain-soaked, lake- 
iled island lives a population of slightly over four million 
on a soil of extraordinary fertility, in a climate inviting 
nertk, congenial to a spirit of lethargic fatalism, which 
t>ttrages and, indeed, excuses the use of artificial stimulants. 


This poor country is compelled to maintain one of the most 
expensive Crovernment.s in the world, an amazing medley of 
over-manned anil over-lapping boards with llieir headquarters at 
Dublin Castle, overrun with placemen impenetrable to Irish 
ideas and Irish needs, presided over by a Viceroy with a sham 
Court. 

Mr. Brooks says he hardly knows what merits the 
Castle possesses, or what faults it lacks. With a 
slightly smaller population than Scotland, Ireland is 
saddled with nearly three times as many officials, a 
police force twice as large and costing a million a 
year more for its upkeep, and a judiciary three times 
as expensive in proportion to population as the 
judiciary of England and Wales. England has made 
in Ireland its one grand admini.strative failure. The 
English are Protestant, stupid, and successful; the 
Irish are Catholic, imaginative, intelligent — and 
failures. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s lecture before the Royal Insti¬ 
tution on “ The Etlier 01 Space ” is re[)orted in full. 
Mr. G. Plochmann writes on “ 'Fhe German Bourse 
Law”; and Mr. J. S. Auerbach, under the title of 
“I'he University Journal,” follows up the paper of 
Mr. George Harvey as to the importance of using 
universities for the training of journalists. 

THE LADY’S REALM, 

T HE LadVs Realm^ which is one of the best got-up 
of the magazines, contains a character sketch of Mr. 
Asquith, a topical article on Quebec and its Tercen¬ 
tenary, and a short jjaper by Mr. (Jeorge Wade on 
the curious customs still kept up by certain houses of 
the nobility. I.ord Tolleiv.ache, for instance, still has 
his drawbridge raised each evening and lowered 
eacli morning ; Lord St. Levan has an exceedingly 
quaint barge wdth six bargemen, whose costume is 
unique, and who row him on State occasions ruiar St. 
Michael’s Mount, where his seat is; a dead Earl of 
Orford is driven, in a ])rivate hearse, three times 
round the church belonging to the Orford estate ; 
at Ham House, the Earl of Dysart’s .seat, near 
Richmond, is a famous and very handsome door, 
always kept closed ; the Duke of Marlborough 
must forward <a silk flag to the reigning sovereign at 
Windsor on the .anniversary of Blenheim, and the 
Duke of Wellington must ijerform a similar act on 
the anniversary of Waterloo; and there are many 
other instances of quaint arisiuiTatic customs, the 
origin of some of which .seems no longer known. 

As to the Quebec 'Fercentenary, the fetes in con¬ 
nection with which last from July 23id to 28th, the 
whole countryside for hundreds of miles around is, 
we are told, alive with preparations for it. All hotel 
accommodation seems to have been booked months 
beforehand, and many private houses chartered^ 
while ladies sometimes seek accommodation in the 
various ponvents, and a temporary hotel (surely this 
is what has been described in the newspapers as a 
tent ?) is being erected to contain 3,000 visitors. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The importance to which the woman question has 
recently attained in Italy may be judged from the fact 
that in its May issue the Nuova Antob^ia devotes two 
articles, both by men, and both entirely sympathetic 
in tone, to the recent National Women’s Congress in 
Rome. The sensation of the Congress was, of 
course, the majority vote against religious instruction 
in primary schools proposed by the Socialist, Linda 
Malnati; but apart from this amazing decision the 
Congress, which was very largely attended, appears 
to have discu.s.sed many urgent social pro¬ 
blems with moderation and good sense. Much 
attention was di;voted to questions of hygiene and 
education, as well as to the assertion of a woman’s 
right to her own earnings—a right denied to her by 
Italian law—an 1 to the demand for the recherche de 
lapaternite^ while the method and dignity with which 
the ladies conducted the proceedings seem to have 
filled the men present with admiration. Nor must it 
be forgotten that Queen Elena, the Queen-.Mother, 
and Princess LeXtitia both gave practical proofs of their 
interest in the proceedings. 

The Rasseeina Nazionale^ however, gives a far less 
flattering version of the Congress, deplores the vote 
against religious instruction, and complains that the 
ladies talked far more of their rights than their duties. 
'Fhe Civilta CattoUca voices even more energetically 
the indignation of Catholic women. A protest has 
been drawn up lamenting the Malnati motion as 
“anti-Christian, anti-patriotic, and anti-educational,” 
which is signed by a most imposing array of Roman 
patrician names. One can only regret that these 
ladies, by their non-participation in the Congress, 
made such a vote possible. 

The Anf()loc!;i(t contains further a poem by A. 
Fogazzaro and an interesting article under the title 
“ Modern Btmevolence,” on the training of maimed 
and crippled children, d'he Deputy, di Rudini, 
contributes a very laudatory review of Lord Oomer’s 
“ Modern Egypt,” and Valetta describes the scheme 
for establishing a big zoological garden in Rome on 
the model of the famous Tiiierpark at Hamburg, the 
founder of which, Karl Hagenbeck, has [)romised to 
supervise the organisation of the Roman institution. 

That the marriage of the Duke of the Abruzzi to 
Miss Elkins is thoroughly unpopular in certain 
Italian quarters may he gathered from a short but 
very scathing article in the A\7SA(Xf/<i Contemporanea on 
America and American girls’ views on Europe, in 
which the ])rosj)ective royal duchess is not named, 
but is clearly indicated. An article on the “ Bloc ” 
Party in the Roman Municipality, by Civis 
Romanus, tries to allay the fears that have been 
aroused by its strongly Socialistic and anti-clerical 
complexion, and denies that there is any wide desire 
in Italy to embark on an anti-Christian policy 
in imitation of France. G. Sercier sums up 
“ Contemporary Modernism.” 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Ehroier is to be commended for its illustrations, 
which are numerous. 'Phe first article deals with 
Willem Royaards, an actor, and there are many 
reproductions of photographs representing him as 
Brutus, Shylock, and other characters. The next 
articU! is about the interior embellishments of great 
Atlantic liners; the illustrations are, of various viewS' 
on the Manrctania^ the Adriatic^ the Provence^ the 
Kaiserm Aue^usta Vicioruty and other well-knowh; 
ocean greyhounds. The third contribution is a; 
description of scenes in and about Padang, in 
Sumatra, with views of temples, and the like. 

Fraj^e/i des Tijds opens with a long contribution; 
concerning the war of classes, and how they are. 
designated by different writers and speakers. The 
most interesting of the three articles in this revievr 
is that on the harbour of Batavia. This year is. 
looked upon as the jubilee of the harbour; that is^j 
to say, its twenty-fifth birthday, for in other countries^ 
the word jubilee does not always mean half a century; 
of existence. The bay of Batavia was not convenient j;. 
it was too shallow for shipping, and it was filling; 
up with sand, so the construction of a harbQue| 
became imperative. After a great deal of prelimih^l 
ary di.scussion and arrangement, the Dutch Govern^ 
ment decided to con.siruct a harbour and asked fp^ 
tenders. 'I’wo firms, one British and one Dutchjji^^ 
tendered for the work on the basis of payment 
a percentage on the total outlay, the Dutc^ 
Government taking all the risks, but this plan did npi 
find favour, and ultimately the Government coiri^ 
racnced the w^ork on its own account, employinj^ 
its own engineers. The result has been a grQfl|| 
success. 

The account of pilgrim life in Japan contained 
Onze Eeuw is full of entertaining details. An idei^l 
is given of the Shinto religion, with its mixture 
Buddhism, and the worship of natural objects, such \ 
holy mountains ; and then follows a sketch of 
methods of the pilgrims. There is also an article 
the importance of the Second Peace Congress; an 
another on a new illustrated Bible, wdth reproduction 
of works by great painters. 

De Gids is rather an English issue. There is 
short but appreciative review* of the “ Letters of Que 
Victoria.” Then there is a long essay on British 
poets—in this instance, Theodore Watts and Robe 
Ikidges—wdth extracts from their w*orks ; and, finatlyjl 
an essay on Aubrey Beardsley. In the last-mentionc 
it is contended that those artists who have forme 
the Beardsley school have often been “ more Royalis 
in their tendencies than the King himself.” Thil^ 
statement, by the w*ay, is made by means of a French| 
quotation w*hich is more apt than any English rendeirr; 
ing of it. De Gids also has an article on the duty of?? 
women from a military point.of view. This is reallyL 
an exhortation to the feminine sex to train as nurses ' 
so as to be of greater utility in the event of war. 




Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month; 

Under this head tfic reade?‘ will find a ready 7 rf€rencc to the more important articles m the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month, 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

ligfriculture, Land, etc. : 

A Shadow on the Land, by J. ILirlow, “ Westminster 
Rev,” June. 

Science and the Insert Kncmies of Crops, by L. E. 
Van Norman, Ainer. Rev. of Revs,” June. 

New Fruits, by F. Hoyle, " Cornhill,’' June. 

(krmies: . 

Pitfalls of Army Reform, by Arnold V’hitc, “ Inter¬ 
national,’” May. 

A Reserve of f’.fhcictu British Ofhcei's, b\' Lieut.-CoL 
Telfer Smollett, ‘‘Journal Royal l-niled Service 
Inst,” May. 

Plea for the Restoration of tlie Infaniry Sj)irit, l)y 
D. S. O., National Rev,” Jiiiu;. 

Staff Tours, by Hriji^adier-t icn. H. 11 . Wilson, 
“ Journal Royal United Service Inst.’* M.iy. 

The War Office and Education, by T. M. MagLiircr, 
“United Service Mag,” June. 

A Crisis in the History of the American Army, by 
L. L. Seaman, “ North Amer. Krvf May. 

The Social /xoio of the French ( Officer, by Cen. Domo]>, 
“ Reforme Sociale,” May i. 

Catholic Church : 

The Pope and Orthodoxy, by Flamen, “ Noiivelle 
Rev,” May i. 

Europe and the Vatican, bv Gen. .S. 'J'lirr, “ Ueutsche 
Rev,” May. 

Children (see also Education’) : 

The -Legal and Moral I'rolection of Children in 
France, etc., by (L Bonet-Maiiry, Rev. do.s L)i:ux 
Mondcs,” May i. 

Church of England : 

An Imperial Conference of tlie Cliiirch, by Hisho|) 
Welldon, “Nineteenth Cent.” June. 

Consumption and Its Prevention, by E. S. (’hesser, 

“Westminster Rev,” June. 

Education, Universities : 

The Religious Difficulty, l)v A. O. Slnimons, “ W'est- 
minster Rev,” June. 

Free Trade in Education, by Cal])olic Outcast, 
“Fortnightly Rev,” June. 

Equality and Elemeuiary ScIkk^s, by 1). Lallibury, 
“ Nineteenth Cent.” June. 

The Carnegie 7 ’rusi and Scottish I’liiveisities, I)v Sir 
W. M. Ramsay, “ Luniemp. Kev.” June. 

The University Journal, by J. S. Aiiei bacli, “North 
Amer. Rev,” May. 

Electoral: 

The Government and Three-Corner Contests, In 1 . JL 
Humphreys, “ Albany,” June. 

Ettg enics, by Montague t.'rackuiitlui;'])e, ‘‘ Nim.leenili 

^ Cent,” June. 

I^ioance 

The American Cilsis, Dy J. Iranconic, “ 
Diplomatiques,” May i. 

■v Free Trade and the 1 . le Ministry, by T, Lough, Con- 
tfmip. Rev,” June. 

Tarifi^Reform in the Tory Party, by Sir R. Lethbridge, 
Nineteenth Cent,” June. 


Housing of the Working Classes, by F. B. Behr, 

“ National Rev,” June. 

Ireland : 

The New Ireland, by Sydney Brooks, “ North Amer. 
Rev,” M.ay. 

Mr. BirrcH's University Bill, by Sacerdos, “New 
1 reland Rev,” June. 

Jews ; 

U'lie Jewish Position in hmgland, by M. J. Landa, 
“ International,” May. 

Labour Problems : 

'riie British Labour Jhirly,by Philip Snowden, “ Inter¬ 
national,” May. 

Tlie Nationalisation of Labour, by M. R. MacDermotl, 
“ N .‘\v Ireland Kev,” lune. 

J lu* Right U) Work, by J. A. R. Marriott, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” June. 

The Curse of Casual Labour, by W. H. Beveridge, 
“ Socialist Rev,” June. 

The Remedy for Unemployment, l)y A. R. Wallace, 
“Socialist Rev,” June. 

The J^xlension to Agriculture of Accident Legislation, 
by P. Doiii, “ Reforme Sociale,” May l6. 

The 1 )oclor and Labour Accidents, by Dr. j. 'koiichard, 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” May i. 

Navies : 

I he Cull of the M ouster Warship, by Sir W. H. White, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Invasion Unopj'os^-d, by Gitche (htmee, “ United 
Service jMag,” June. 

InvasioJi from a Naval Point of View, by JTocyon, 
“ United Service Mag,” June. 

Gunnery Records of the Fieet, by Excubitur, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Kev,” June. 

Old Age Pensions, by W. Sutherland, “ Albany,” 

June. 

Parliamentary, etc. (see also F.lectoral) : 

.Mr. Asquith and the Ciovernmenl, etc. : 

Filon, A., oil, “ Rev. des Deux Mondcs,” May I. 
Kami, A., on, “ Questions Diplomatiijiics,” May l. 

Sovereignly and the Slate, by Signatoi , “ Westminster 
Ivev,” June. 

Population Questions: 

I’he Vbial Question in France, by A. Bcthaiix, “ Cor- 
respondanl,” May 25. 

Social Problems, Socialism, Sociology : 

Poverty and Its Causes, by C. McCarthy, “West¬ 
minster Kev,” June. 

First I'rinciples of Social Reform, by J. Armsden, 
“Westminster Rev,” June. 

Mr. Mallock on Socialism, by E. Jenks, “Albany,” 
J liner. 

Socialism and Politics, by J. R. Macdonald, “ Fort- 
nigJjtly Kev,” June. 

Socialism and Jhditics, by H. G. Wells, “Socialist 
Rev,” June. 

Socialism and the New Science, by S. Herbert, 
“ S()cjalist Rev,” June. 

Direct Action and Socialism, by E. Buisson, “ Sozial- 
•stische Monatshefte,” May 1. 
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Individualism and Socialism, by H. Harpuder “ Sozial- 
istische Monatshefte,” May 28. 

Prevision in Sociology, by Dr. C. H. Dcsch, “ Positivist 
Rev,” June. 

The Necessary Basis of Society, by Sidney Webb, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” June. 

The Social Secretary, by A. Albarct, “ ReTornu* 
Sociale,” May i. 

Capital and T-abour, by O. J. Novicow, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” May I. 

'emperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

The Financial Aspect of the Licensing Bill, by Sir T. 

Whittaker, “ Contemp. Rev,” June. 

Common Sense about Brewing and the Bill, by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, “ Contemp, Rev,” June. 

Theatres and the Drama : 

A Shakespeare Commemoration for London, by R. W. 

Lcftwich, “ Westminster Rev,” June. 

The Stage and the Puritan, by Spectator, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” June. 

Vivisection and Disease, by Hon. Stephen Coleridge, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” June. 

Women : 

The Suffragettes, by C. Martel, ‘‘Grande Rev," ?^Tav 
25 - 

Women's Progress and WomaiTs Ihess, by A. 1 >. W 
Chapman, “Albany,” June. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

Colonies and the Empire, etc. ^ee als .\fi]ca, 
Australia, India): 

The New Imperialism and the old J^arties, by N. 

Chamberlain, “ National Rev,” Jura;. 

The AlLRed Route, by Lord Str;ilhcon:i, “ |(nirn:d 
R()yal Colonial Inst,” May. 

The C'ustoms Dues in the English Iiy P. 

.Ma, “ Questions Diplomatitjiies,” May rb. 
Afghanistan : 

Habib Idlah and the Indo-Afghan rKuitiei, bv 
Angus Hamilton, “ Fortniglilly Rev," June. 
Anglo-Afghan Relations, l)y Aulhorol " Atghauisl.ni," 
“ I'niled Service Mag,” June. 

The Butier Slate, “ Cliainl)ers’s J(»unial," June. 

Africa : 

'i he Tragedy of Egvpt, by Stanhope of t'liesK'r, 

“ Westminster Rev,” June. 

Justice to (ierieral ( Jordon, by Ccd. Sir M alson, 
“ National Rev,” Jiiiic. 

General (xordon, by Lord Esher, “ Ninetienih Cent,” 
June. 

Conversations Avith Zobeir Pacha, by Lord Ribl>l(:S' 
dale, “ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Mohamed-Bev-Farid and Young I'.gvj)!, bv J. d'lvray, 

“ La Revue/’ May i. 

The 1 ‘opulation of Tunis, by A. IMaitinu r, “ Kefurine 
Sociale,” May i and ib. 

Morocco : 

Caix, R. de, on, “Questions Dijilomatiques,” May t. 
Payen, E., on, “ ()uestions I )i])Uunatiiiiies," May 16. 
Belgium and the Congo : 

Challaye, F., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” May 1. 

Sardou, A,, on, “ Noiivelle Rev,” May 15. 

Witte, Baron J. de, on, “ Noiivelle Rev,” M.iy 15. 
vSouth African Natives and Their I'robleins, by Sir (J. 

Lagden, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Juik:. ^ 

The Elections in Cape Colony, l)y J. Mobliouse, 
“Socialist Rev,” June, 


The Coal Industry in Natal, by A. Meyer, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” May I. 

Australia : 

Australian Railway^s, by V. S. Clark, “ Quarterly 
Journal of Economics,” Ma\\ 

Tariffs and Workmen, by M. Schippcl, “ Sozialistische 
Monatshefte,” May 14. 

Austria-Hungary (see also BalJ<an States) : 

Socialism and Agrarian lYoblems in Hungary, byH. J. 
I)ariit()n Fraser, “ Westminster RcAr,” June. 

Balkan States (see also Croatia and Macedonia (under 

'J'urkeyy'i : 

Austria’s Balkan Policy, by j. Dcutsch, “ Sozialislische 
Monatshefte,” May 1. 

Belgium : 

The Munarrhv in Belgium, by R. Meynadicr, “ Nou¬ 
velle R(*\ /’ \] ay I. 

'i’lie Jintnitr bi t ween Holland and Belgium, by P, M. 

Olivier, (b rnde Rev,” May 35. 

Belgium and the ('ongo, see South Africa. 

Brazil : 

Church and State in Brazil, by H.R. Savary, “ Corre- 
sjKinda.nt," M a} 10. 

Canada : 

The Mena('i; lo Canadian Unity, by L. Corbally, 
" National Kev'/' June. 

Central America, bv A. Marvaud, “(Questions Diplo- 
nial ’ .M i\ b). 

China : 

The Races ot '/hina, !>v ■M. von Brandt, “ J/eutsche 
Rundschau,” H.iy. 

Croatia and the Elections, by R. Henry, “ Questions 
1 >ipl(»inan(jue^,’ M ay i. 

France : 

Neglected Aspe cts c»l the Z Co)diijlt\ by Ignotiis, 
‘‘Nation.’' Rev," June. 

A Kraiico-t »et man Ktip/uoclicnirnt^ by R, Calwcr, 

“ Nozialisiisclie Monatsliefle,” May 28. 

I’lencli J rae-. Unionism and Politics, by M. M. Scott, 
" .Snciali': Rev,” June. 

'J'Jie Inieij.al Navigation of France, by L. Marlio, 
“ Kew de Pal is,” Ma\' I 5. 

Eolienes in France, bv Ik Ilubaiilt, “La Revue,” 
May 1. 

Germany and Prussia : 

faigland and Ciermany : 

Benuis. Jk, on, “ Noin elle Rev,” Nlay 15. 

Ihandt. M. \'on, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” May. 

Kosc:oe, Sir H., on, “ Deutsche Rev,” May. 

’J’rc\elyan, C., 011, “ Deutsche Rev,” May. 

A f ranco-(icrman Kiippf ociu'mrtit, by R. Calwer, 

“ So/.ialistisclie Monatshefte,” .May 38. 

Organisation and Legislation, by E. Fischer, “ Sozial- 
istische Monatshelie,” May 14. 
ikiriies in Prussia, by M. Schippcl, “Sozialislische 
’'Tonatshefte," May 38. 

Holian 

The Lniimfc between Holland and Belgium, by P. M. 

Olivier, “ Graiule Rev," May 35. 

S(»cial Democracy in Holland, by W. 11 . Vhegen, 

“ Sozialistisehe ^lonatshefie,” May 38. 

India : 

Britisli India, “ Correspondanp” May 35. 

\ iscount Morley’s Reform Propos^als, by S, V. 
Davaisvvami, “ International,” May, 



The Conflict of Civilisations, by H. G, Keene, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” June. 

The Troubles on the Afghan Frontier, see Afghanistan. 
lida-China, by E. Payen, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” 
May i6. 
taly: 

! Modernism in Italy; Symposium, by A. Sdchd and 
J. Bcrtaut, “La Revue,” May i. 

Norway : 

The Church Qijcslion in Norwegian Social Democracy, 
by 0 . Krengin, “ Socialistische Monatshefte,” May 28. 
’anama Canal, by D. Bell “ Bibliothdque L-niverselle,” 
May. 

^land : 

The End of the Polish Kingdom Idea, by K. Leuthner, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” May 14, 

tnssia: 

Tsarism, by E. Blanc, “ Correspondant,” May 10. 

Turkey: 

Macedonia, by Sefer Bey, “La Revue,” May 15. 

Jnited States : 

Claims of tlie Candidates ; Symposiiiin, “ North Ainer, 
Rev,” May. 

Mr. Tafl and the Presidency, by W. Wellman, “ Amer. 
Rev. of Revs,” June. 

The States and the Federal Government, by W. Wilson, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” May. 

How to give New York the Best I’olicc P'orce, by T. A. 

Bingham, “ North Amer. Rev,” May. 

Railway Freight Rates too low, by L. Jackson, 
“Amer. Rev. of Revs,” June. 

Railroad Capitalisation and f'edenil Regulation, by 
F. K. Lane, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” June. 

The Government’s Great Storage Dams, by H. V. 

Lemenayer, “ Amer. Rev. of Rt vs,” June. 

The America of To-morrow, by F. Klein, “ Correspon- 
dant,” May 10. 

Business Conditions in the West and South-West, by 
C. E. Speare, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” June. 

The Barbarous Fourth of July, by Mrs. Isaac L, Rice, 
“ Century,” June. 

Remounting the British Army. 

The writer of “Nationality in Horses,” in the 
Zamhill Magazine for June, says :— 

In spite of all mechanical rlevelripnienls it would scarcely he 
ash to assume that, until flying is an accomplished /act, the 
Ictory will go in the ncx' luirupcan war to i!ic armv wliicli is 
>eUer horsed than its opponents. It is (crtain at least ilial if 
Jllghind had not ]v>ssessr^l such cxlraonliuary resources in otlier 
itrections, we should h.ave hecn hea ten oii horses nnuu; in I he 
South .African war. S(» long as there is cuv.ilrv to he riHiuiited 
ihd artillery to he horsed, so long will superior mohilily pie- 
konderate in the scale of military eflicdeni v. Jlui h:n<- \u: 
Carnl the lesson nf providing Jaigr and easllv reu. lu-rl sourees 
if supply of sniail, wiry, active aiiimuis whieii can carry a 

han all ni^it and fight in the nuuning? Nut at all. (lur 
Jovernments continue to rely alrurist (‘iiiirely on indivirlual 
Interprise, witli the result that iii any similar enaTgency we shall 
gain have to scour die world for fifih-raic remounis at famine 
which will break down alter a forniigh''s ;jt:tive service, 
though it must be evident even to a War Office expert that 
tetpr -cars ate reducing our aviiilahle slock of oiiinihus-horses, 
> ithe State giving anv inr ' rased cncouiagtaucnl to ilur produc- 
of a'.breed that will jjull field j^uiis across couotry ai a 
pop? Not a bit of it. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. ^ 

Mr. Sargent’s “ Mr. Balfour.” . • ' 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who writes the notice 6f* 
this year’s Royal Academy in the Ar/ Journal^ says 
the most important thing in the exhibition is Mr. 
Sargent’s portrait of Mr. Balfour. He describes this 
portrait as an event in the artist’s career, because it 
is a sympathetic portrait. Mr. Sargent is here 
sympathetic on new and right lines of his own. But, 
superficially considered, Mr. Chesterton notes in the 
picture a technical |Deculiarity which will surely be 
caught hold of by the caricaturists. The shadow of 
Mr. Balfour’s head, thrown exactly behind him on 
the wall, has almost the effect of another black head 
growing out of his .shoulders, and the Liberal satirist 
ought not to miss the chance of insisting on the two 
heads of Mr. Balfour, one talking P'ree Trade and the 
other Protection. 

'fHE New Gallery. 

At the New Gallery vve have, according to Mr. 
Frank Kinder, in the same magazine, a conglomerate 
of modern pictures, a few of which are excellent, 
and certainly many bad and indifferent. Worthless 
canvases are prominently hung, yet there arc .some 
evidences of vital art in our midst. 'I’he most sati.s- 
factory portrait is that of the Earl of Halsbury, by Sir 
George Reid. Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton’s “ f’asturage 
among the Dunes, Pas de Calais,” is named as the 
most conspicuous landscajx;. None but .Mr. Leslie 
Thomson could have done the glorious sky in “ 'Phe 
West’ring Sun.” Exuberantly, with a kind of organised 
carelessness, Mr. llrangwyn celebrates “ 'I'he Rajah’s 
Birthday”; Sir James l.inton’s “The Wanderers” 
does not quicken the pulse ; and Mr. Reginald 
Frampton is either too violently realistic or too 
unconventional in “ St. Brandan.” 

Other Artici.e.s. 

In an article on “ Statues and Monuments,” which 
Sam Arsenius contributes to the May number of 
Varia, there are many intere.sting illustrations of 
monuments representing great men on horseback—■ 
Marcus Aurelius at Rome, Joan of .Arc, Henry IV., 
l.ouis XIV. at Paris, Alexander II. at Sofia, etc. 

An article on John J laxman and his work, by 
Max Sauerlandt, in tlu; May number of the Zcitschrift 
/Hr Bildmdr Kmist is illustrated by ^ somt; of 
Flaxrnan’s drawings dealing with the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the tnigedies of .F.schylus, etc. 

“A Kentish Landscape.” 

Mr. Philip I’imlotl, of the (Copper-Plate Press, 
Catford, S.E., who has already published interesting 
jiortfolios (f original etchings illustrating South 
Dorset, St. Ives in Cornwall, and Totteridge in Hert¬ 
fordshire, has just published, under the title of “ A 
Kentish Landscape,” a charming etching of a pine- 
wood glade. The price of the etching is one guinea,, 
and the ddition is limited to loo copies. 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


T he Modern Language Association is making 
known the advantages of an Exchange of 
Homes, and will undertake all arrangements. 
No less than thirty requests have been sent from 
France within a week or two from persons of varying 
grades as regards social position, and from many 
widely different places. Unfortunately the requests 
from English people are very few as yet, and the 
holiday season is approaching rapidly. Letters of 
inquiry should be sent to Miss Batchelor, Grassen- 
dale, Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. 

One request for exchange is English and not 
foreign. A lady in the beautiful Scilly Isles needs to 
send a son of nineteen to London to take lessons at 
the College of Music, and would receive either girl or 
boy in exchange. 

ESPERANTO. 

A very remarkable occurrence took place on May 
22nd at the London Club. An eminent Japanese 
gentleman, Dr. Kroita, Profes.sor of History at the 
Tokio University, w^as passing through London on 
his way to Paris, and as he desired 10 meet. English 
Esperantists, Mr. Clegg sent him notice of the weekly 
gathering. He was of course asked to speak, and at 
first demurred, .saying that he had only spoktm 
Esperanto in Japan among.st his owm countrymen 
and was not accustomed to sj)eaking in ])ubli(:. All 
in the room were naturally very anxious to hear him, 
and so in slow' careful sentences he began to tell that 
he had had a lonely time during the fortnight he had 
spent in l.ondon, as, though he had learned English 
for ten years, he found that he could not speak to be 
understood. Es[)cranto he had studied for about the 
same number of months, and to his own asionishnient. 
found that an English audience could comprehend 
him. Esperanto had a good many points in common 
with Japanese, such as the special adjectival endings 
and the use of building-up syllables. As regards lan¬ 
guages the Japanesi^ are much han(licnpi)ed ; time is 
an object to xhem as to us ; commercially and politi¬ 
cally they need to communicate not only with (k*r- 
mans or English, but with jieuiilc of many other 
nationalities. I*ar from iMirope as th('y art‘, to learn 
to speak many languages is an im|K>ssil)ilily, and 
therefore they eagerly welcome lisfieranio. 

As it hapfiened, an Italian, Signor Hracci, w'as pre¬ 
sent that same evening ; he also not only could not 
speak, but even does not know" linglish. He, too, at 
first declined to address the meeting, saying that he 
had come from an isolated Italian j)lace, and had 
learnt Esperanto from books only. Continuing to 
explain these th igs in leiail, and also some Italian 
difficulties, he suddenly discovered to his own 
astonishment and oar amusement that he had really 
mat/e his speech. 


The two gentlemen from countries so widely^ 
separated realised with joy that they could perfectly, 
understand one another. 

The w"ell-known musical entertainer, Mr. Harrison/ 
Hill, had by chance come in from curiosity, and added 
to the amusement by singing and playing a sketch; 
he had written ridiculing Esperanto, amidst roars' 
of laughter from his audience, in which he toft- 
joined, saying that he now intended to study the' 
language. 


Will all our “Friends of Peace” everywhere; 
remember thai this year the International Peace Con«< 
gress is in London, and the meetings will begin aft! 
Caxton Hall on July 27th ? Hitherto we have failed| 
in our endeavours to convince the leaders of the^: 
movement that tlie use of Esperanto should be pei>| 
milted at the annual meetings. Will EsperantistSyJ 
who know" persons intending to be present at th<^ 
gatherings do their best to persuade them to help 
As one lady .said, “ 1 know" three languages ; conse-^ 
quently I have often to listen to three versions of th^ 
same speech, and it is not only tiresome, but it is ^ 
dreadful wa.sie of time.” 

The Chri.stian Endeavourershave realised the booi€ 
Esperanto is, and their monthly European magazih^l 
is in parallel columns, English and Esperanto, iJg 
hope many wdli subscribe. It costs is. 6d. pe|| 
annum, and may be obtained from M. Briquet, 4, Cit^ 
Geneva—or orders with is. 8d. enclosed might bi^ 
sent to “ Esperanto,” Rkvikw- of Rkvikws Office. 

'riie preparations for tlie Esperanto Congress ittl 
Dresden are steadily advancing. Books of Esperanto 
words arranged for tlie German folk songs are to ’ 
liought. 'P! c play “Iphigenia, ” has been translate(!|i 
l)y Dr. Zarnenhof, and w'ill shortlv be printed! 
Policemen and porters are learning Esperanto, 
at Dresden and Weisser-Hirsche every effort is beinsi 
made to render the Congress a success. Members 
the Language Committee are requested to go befofi^ 
the o|Idling day, August i6lh, and the organisers 
the flirty or more unofficial meetings also. 

Mr. Miidie has organised the journey to Dres 
on the cheapest possible lines, ami finds that a fot 
night’s (‘xp'. nses (inclusive) will be about ioS«| 

'The party he will especially take charge of will travi^ 
lo Hamburg by Lhiion Castle shi]) Giucoii^ joinir”^' 
the vessel on Friday night, August 71I1, and arriving; 
Hamburg on Sunday evening, 'Phere will be game 
concerts, etc., on board, and a special Sunday se 
vice. A stay of tw'o days will lie made in Berlin-: 
the party arriving in Dresden three days before tbil^ 
opening of the Congress. There are various plani^ 
for the return journey according to the time avai^ 
able. 

For lisperanto manuals, dictionaries, etc., see thft; 
advertising pages. 
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The Book of the Month. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HERBERT SPENCER.”* 



I.—APO'J’HEOSrS (LIMITED). 

T ake him for ;ill in all, he (Spencer) was 
intellectually one of the grandest and 
morally *one of the noblest men that ever 
In this sentence Mr. Duncan, siiniming up in a 
^Krase his estimate of tlie man whom after serving 
l^ith devotion during life he has now canon sed after 
Peath, gives .us the keynote of this biography. 

Canonisation is haidly the right word. Duncan’s 
f'Life and Letters” is an apotheosis of Heibert 
^pencer. Whether posterity will approve of the 
ISpotheosis any more than we approve of the 
|jj||totheoses of the Caesars, 
can say ? Like the 
fcasars, Spencer was 
iiipreme within the very 
Extensive frontiers of his 
vQwn domain. Outside 
^ose frontiers the world 
iSdid not exist for iiim save 
l^hen from time to time 
had to lay down his 
Jcustomary task in order 
to repel the incursion of 
^ome barbarians from 
jirithout. Even within 
the (mpirc which he 
icalled his own then* 
lurked forces as invisililc 
him as were the 
Ihristians in the cata- 
pmbs to Roman Km- 
rors. He died beiore 
ie discovery of Radium, 
te dealt solely w’iih the 
iws of matter at a time 
rhen matter itself was 
issolving into immateri 
iity. Of the finer forms 
f matter he had no por¬ 
tion. When evidence 
f the existence of oilier 
irces he knew not of 
btruded upon his attention he dismissed it lightly 
5 lacking in proof or disposed of ii by the convenient 
jeory of coincidence. His liooks to the next generu- 
ipn will be like those of the geographers before 
'olumbus. For the limits of the nnknowalilr are 
^jrinking every day and science is marching by the 
"id of matter into the realm of Infinite Mind. 
wSpencer was rnon; content with the frontiers of his 
than were the ’ae.sars. He wrote to Lady 
ike : - 

. lUseenis. to me that our best course is to submit to the 

B and Letters of Herbtn; Spencer,” by David Duncan, 
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Herbert Spencer at the age of nineteen. 

I rom u sketch rniidt by .Mr. Field Talfourd. 


limitations imposed by the nature of our minds, and l<> live as 
contentedly as we may in ignorance of tliat whicli lies behind 
tilings as we know lliein. . . . T have ceaserl to form any con¬ 
jectures, since the more th<‘ my.slery of tilings is thought about 
the more mysterious it becomes.—(Pp. 371-2.) 

Mr. Duncaii says: “ His position was frankly 

agnostic, negation being as unwarranted as affirma¬ 
tion. 'The mysteries of existence remained mysteries 
to the last.”—(P. 491.) 

As indeed they must remain for all of us. The 
further we advance into the region of the Unknown, 
the more mysterious, the more miraculous and divine 
apiiears the universe in which we live. But philo¬ 
sophical systems ba.sed 
upon the assumption that 
what the Victorian scien¬ 
tists labelled the Unknow¬ 
able can be safely ignored 
in framing a theory of 
the universe, are apt to 
become more and more 
out of date with every 
extension of the frontiers 
of the Known. 

If we can imagine a 
highly intelligent mole 
with a j)reternatiiral genius 
for generalisation and an 
almost sublime confidence 
in his powers of deduc¬ 
tion, conslriicting a theory 
of the universal law 
governing life, we shall 
be able to form some 
conception of how the 
next generation will re¬ 
gard Herbert Spencer 
after the persistence of 
personality after death is 
universally accepted as a 
scientific truth. It is a 
marvellous mole, a. mole 
who.ie industry in ac¬ 
cumulating data below 
the surface is beyond all praise, and w'hose courage 
.and originality in framing theories to account for 
all his facts command an amazed admiration. But 
it is but a mole after all, for whom a whole world 
of light and air and subtle forces is inscrutable, un¬ 
knowable and beyond the capacity of the mole 
intelligence to conceive. 

Of his supreme ability on his own plane no one 
can speak too highly. Lord Courtney justly said of 
him :— 

Rarrily or never in the history of thought have we seen so vast 
a conception carrier! forward by a single man into execution. 

. . . All history, all science, all the varying forms of thought 
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belief, all the institutions of all the stages of man’s progress 
M^ere brought together, and out of this innumerable multitude of 
iiata emerged one coherent, luminous, and vitalising conception 
of the evolution of the world.—(P. 479-) 

But Lord Courtney, speaking as he did at the grave 
of his master, could not avoid an allusion to his 
limitations. He asked :— 

Can consciousness survive after the organ on which it depended 
has ceased to be ? Is the personality that dwelt in this poor 
frame to be .admitted as in itself indestructible ? Or must we 
acquiesce in its re-absorption in the infinite, the ever-abiding, the 
ineffable energy of which it was a passing spark ? . . . Our 
master knew not. He could not tell.—(P. 4S1.) 

He did not know because he refused to inquire. 
He could not tell because he deliberately came to the 
conclusion that if he did, “ I am so wanting in quick 
observation of people’s doings, feelings, intentions, 
etc., that I should he easily deluded.”—(P. 372.) A 
good mole, and honest withal. It is well that the 
cobbler should stick to his last. But when he is set 
up as an authority upon sculpture we may recall the 
saying of Apelle.s, “ JVc sutor ultra a epiiiarnr 

II.— PHE LIFE OF THE MAN. 

George Eliot was born in November, 1819; Her¬ 
bert Spencer in April, 1820. In after years he w'as 
accused falsely of having been in love with her. A 
marriage between them would have been interesting, 
almost as interesting and possibly as potent in its 
influence on the affairs of men as if Cecil Rhodes had 
married Olive Schreiner, of w^hich there was also some 
baseless speculation. Herbert Spencer and George 
Eliot were both the children of middle-class parents 
resident in the Midlands. Both were, to a very 
remarkable extent, influenced through their parents 
and their environment by the Evangelical revival of 
the eighteenth century. Upon both tlie influence 
of Anglicanism was nil. They were, whether w’ithin 
or without the pale of Christianity, always Noncon¬ 
formist. Herbert Spencer was baptised in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, and his birth registered at the 
Methodist Register Office, 66, Paternoster Row', 
London. He w'as brought up by devout, Godfearing 
parents, who did their best to inoculate him with 
Christianity. 'Phey overdid the injection. As he 
wrote in later years :— 

Owing to the foolish pertinacity w^ith which as a child I was 
weekly surfeited with religious teachings and observances, I have 
contracted a decided repugnance to the very forms in which 
they were conveyed. I canmU hear scriptural expressions with¬ 
out experiencing a certain disagreeable feeling, and I can no 
more escape this tlian I can the nausea produced on me by par¬ 
ticular sweets that were commonly given me for medicine when 
a child. . . Up to seventeen 1 w'as constantly in the way of 
hearing the Gospel. -—(P. 80.) 

But although the dogmatic side of Christianity, with 
its ritual and its creed, never even roused in him suffi¬ 
cient interest for him to feel any trouble in repudiat¬ 
ing it altogether—he was always outside Christianity 
—^he imbibed in a double measure the spirit of 
scruple and of devotion to principle which •charac¬ 
terised his spiritual ancestors. He was a Puritan 
minus the supernatuml, for which he found a substi¬ 


tute. He ignored the I.awgiver, but he magnified tl 
Law :— 

As his father wrote in i860 : “It appears to me that thela^ 
of nature are to him what revealed religion is to us, and th 
any wilful infraction of those law^s is to him as much a sin as 
us is disbelief in what is revealed.”—(P. 491.) 

Like the Puritan polemist of the seventeenth cei 
tury he was nothing if not controversial. He wi 
by nature a keen propagandist, always endeavourii 
to make people see the truth. Lady Courtney sa; 
of him :— 

Mr. Spencer certainly had a keener desire than most men 
gel other people to adopt and carry out his views, even on qui 
trifling subjcTts ; such ns how to light a fire, or revive it when 
was low, the hanging of pictures, the colours in a carpet, or 
the flowers on a dinner-table, the proper shape of an inkstan 
and a thousand other matters.—(P. 510.) 

He was ever a preacher of righteousness as I 
conceived it—a man who, in his own phrase, wi 
continually trying to convert Christians to Christianit 
Lord Courtney did him no more than justice wh^ 
he said of his supreme devotion to ethical consider 
tions :— 

Let it be noted that when it seemed too probable that his 11 
would not endure to complete his design in all its parts, ; 
broke ofl' the sociological analysis to reach forward to the rig 
delermination of the bases of individual and political ethu 
To lay the foundation of these on bed-rocks of truth had alwa 
been his uliiinatc purpose. - (P. 480.) 

Of the life of Herbert Spencer there is not much : 
say. He w'as rescued from drowming when a chil 
and when thirteen he ran away from his uncle’s in 
fit of home-sickness and horror at having to spend 
solitary summer with his Latin grammar. Sick ar 
starving, he walked forty-eight miles one day at 
forty-seven the next, finishing the journey on tl 
third—a remarkable exploit tor one so young, esp 
cially as he bncl ever before him a horrible forebodir 
of judgment awaiting him when he reached hom 
He studied hard, although he was always reproachii 
himself for idleness. When he was sixteen he sa 
his first article printed in the South and West of En 
land Magazine. He wrote to his father :— 

^'ou may imagine my delight when I first saw it. I begi 
shouting and capering about the room until my uncle and au 
did not know what was amiss, but they were much surprised ai 
pleased when 1 shewed them my article.— (P. 19.) 

What a contrast there is between this joyouii^l 
ebullition of youth and the way in which fifty-fivel 
years later he dictated the last words of his “ Synthetic;^ 
Philosophy ” ! Mr. Troughton, his then secretar)'; | 
says| 

Rising slowly from his seat in the study at 64, Avenue Road,; 
his face beaming with joy, he extended his hand across the table i 
and we shook hands t>n the auspicious event. “ I have finished 
the task I have lived for,” was all he said, and then resumed 
his seal. The elation was only momentary, and his features, 
quickly resumed their customary composure.—(P. 380.) 

The philosopher might well have envied the lad 
the ecstasy of sixteen. But he had singularly little joy i 
in contemplating his work. Writing to Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, he said :— 

Friends when talking to me about myself have often remarked, . 
d propos of my state of health, that I have the consoj|ktion of 
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Ss^emtiering all that I have done, and that this must be a great 
Et*off against all that I have to bear. This is a natural mistake, 

A profound mistake.—(F. 470*) 

This was the more remarkable because he was 
ptofoundly satisfied with himself and his work. When 
w wrote the “ Principles of Physics he complacently 
formed his father it would take its place beside 
piewton’s “ Principia.” But when someone remarked 
^ his closing years that he must have much pleasure 
^ the thought of how much good he had done to his 
^low-men, he remarked, “ 1 have never ii)Ought of 

Ibat” 

He early conceived the idea that he had a message 
[|te deliver to mankind. When it was delivered he 
||kas at rest, d’he job was done. 

When he was seventeen Sf)encer joined the 
iSngineering staff of the I.ondon and Birmingham 
^Railway Com|)any, where he remained for four years. 
3t is interesting to note tliat liis fellow clerks found 
Jbim agreeable but a “little l)umptious- a charac- 
;.teristic that he nc\'er lost. He was interested in 
ipfiathematics and in inventions, of which he made 
Sinany, none of which were very successful. When in 
:; ji84i he was dismissed, he recorded the fact as follows : 

the sack—very glad.'* He then betook himself 
5tO journalism, wherein he made some reputation but 
.little cash. Miall told him he would have made him 
^assistant editor of the Nonconformist but for want of 
funds. In those early days a plain-spoken friend told 
him:— 

You talk of your power of writing a long letter v'ilh very 
little material, but that is a iViere trifh^lo your facility for biiililing 
up a formidable theory on prt?cioiis slight foundations. — (F. 35 .) 

An acute criticism of a permanent characteristic of 
; the philosopher. Of the persistence of this faculty in 
'later years Sir Francis Galton tells an amusing story 
of how Spencer insisted on cx])laining tlie origin of the 
• lines on the thumb by assuming that the sweat [lores 
■ lay between the ridg(‘s, whtrreas they really are at the 
. top of the ridge, a fact whicli knocked the bottom out 
';pf his argument, as other facts knock tlie bottom out 
; of many of his other theories. 

He had the usual exj)eriences of young authors. 
•[^His article on “ Honesty the Best IVilicy,'’ of which 
;:he thought very highly, was rejected hy Taifs 
. zine and many others. He made drawings for design¬ 
ing docks, wrote manifestoes for tlie Lilx^ration 
Society, inventixl a new plan of stitcliing, and jiro- 
; posed to use steel plates in boot soles. His 
othfir inventions include an imjiroved skate, a 
binding [lin, a planing machine, and a tyjie compos¬ 
ing engine. The binding pin lirought in ;{?45, the 
mothers nothing. He tried his hand at [loetry without 
■success, and then went back to railway engineering 
ffifltom 1845 8. He did not, however, abandon the 
feWess,, and after what he describes as seven and a half 
|y^rs of the seemingly futile part of his life he was 
Jliirly launched in journalism by the acceptance of the 
riit of sub-editor of the Economist in December, 


He was now twenty-nine years of age. In 1850 his 
first book, “ Social Statics,” was published and his career* 
as philosopher was begun. He was zealous even to 
slaying against State Education in any shape or 
form, and his uncompromising polemic attracted a 
good deal of attention. He was still unsettled, 
thought of emigrating to New Zealand, and tried a 
month’s e.xperiment in vegetarianism. In 1853 he 
left the Economist^ spent a small legacy in travelling 
on the Continent, and published a paper on “ The 
Universal Tostnlate,” wliich was the forerunner of 
his I’rinciples of Psychology,” with which the formu¬ 
lation of the “Synthetic Philosophy” may be said to 
have begun. 

His jihilosophy, and tlie high ho[)es which the 
author entertained as to the inlluence which it would 
have upon the liiimari race, had a fatal precursor in a 
smoke-consuming fireplace which lie had invented. 
He wr(;ie of this invention : “ It is extremely sinijile, 
will possess many advantages, and can, 1 think, 
scarcely fail to succeed.” A little later he wrote, 
“ ] am sanguine of success, and hope to combine 
many advantages besides smoke-consuming.” But 
still later he confessed liis failure : “ The smoke-con¬ 
suming fireplace ended in smoke. Smoke would not 
behave as I expected it to do.”—(P. 83.) 

It was just the same with his philosojihical system. 
Like the smoke-consuniing firei)lace, it was “ a very 
good occupation for me as being alike new and 
interesting,” but human nature, like the smoke, would 
not behave as he expected it to do. Writing late in 
life to Moncure I). Conway, who had urged him to 
helj) in an effort to combat Jingoism, Spencer 
said :— 

. oil appear lo think, as I nsL-d to think in earlier days, that 
mankind are rational hein^^s, an<l that when a ihinj; has been 
(lemonstialed tlicy will be eonvinee-i. ICveryihiiij^ jjr^ivcs llie 
coriirarv. A man is a l>iin(lle ol passions which severally use 
his reasbn to i;et i^raiilicalion, and the result in all limes and 
places depends on what passions are dominant..(F. 45^^-) 

'1 he “smoke would not beliavc.” 1'his is not the 
place to describe, much less criticise, the “ Synthetic 
T*hiloscphy.” He devoted thirty-six years of unweary¬ 
ing labour to its elaboravion. The idea of co-ordinat¬ 
ing all human knowledge in order to demonstnite his 
great conception of society as an organism evolving 
slowly under the inexoralile law of universal causation 
was luminous and insjiiring. But the attempt to make 
mankind draw from such a theory the reasonable 
deduction that it was unwise to monkey with the 
evolutionary process was a failure. Mankind refused 
to draw that deduction. 

The world is far more infatuated to-day \Vith the 
notion of improving the condition of mankind by 
social legislation than it was when Herbert Spencer 
bcjgan to write. The great prophet of /aisscz faire 
survive^ to see Social Reform adopted as the plat¬ 
form of both political parties. His earliest protest 
was against any kind of State education. He lived 
to see State education made both free and universal. 





He was always passionate for peace, and the last days 
of his life were embittered by a war so wicked, so 
Wanton as to justify his despairing cry, “ 1 am ashamed 
of my country.”—(P. 449.) 

III.—PERSONAJ. CHARACTERISTICS. 

But despite all discouragement he laboured on 
amid difficulties*of ill-health which are almost incred¬ 
ible. Writing the “ Principles of Psychology ” led to 
a nervous breakdown :— 

From tliat lime onwiirrls (1S5S) throughout the rest of my life 
I have never had a sound niglil. Always my sleep, very inade- 
(piatc in quantity, has been a sueeession of bits ; nol ihe l»roken 
sleep resulting from an occasional turning over while half awake, 
hut having frequent bn^aks with no sertSe of slec?piness, and long 
intervals with no sleej) at all. . . . h’or eiiditeeii months 1 did 
nothing. Kven rcMiding a calimm oi a newspaper brought on a 
sensation of fulness in the head ; and wlien, in the winter of 
iSsh 7, I at ItMigth underiook to write the article on “ J’logress: 
it-, l.aw and t’aiise,*’ the effort entailed was very trying.— 
(1’- 5 at>-) 

“ Tacts and Comments,” his last book, was wriittin 
in two years at the rate of ten lines a day. But his 
inability to work consecutively dated from the sixties. 
In 1868 he wrote hi.s Psycholoi in the racket- 
court of a piiblic-hoiistt in Pcntonville. After playing 
rackets for twenty minutes with his secretary, he 
would adjourn to the adjacent sh(‘d, sit down and 
dictate his philosof)hy for twenty minutes, then 
resume his gamt*, and so on through the whole fore¬ 
noon.—(P. 142.) 

Whether in a racket-court at King’s Cross, or in a sports 
field at Ken.s;il (li»-en, or in a boat on the .Serpentine, or under 
the trees in Kensineion Clardeiis, he wu'- able Id carry on a train 
of abstract lliiriKini;, ami to dictate to his secretary as serenely 
as if l)e were in tlie privacy of his bUuly.—( 1 *. 503. ) 

Tinancial difficulties were not lai'king, although 
they were fortunately tioi of long duration. Add to 
this a far from ecpiable temjjerarnent. Sir Francis 
Cal Lon says :— 

Ilewasv('ry tliin-.kinned imtler criticism and bhraiik tom 
argiimenl ; excite him over-much, and was really b; for 
itis health. I lis common juactice when pre.^scil in a ili ull. 
position was to lingtT his pulse, and sayin_ 1 must not talk 
any more,’ to abruptly leave the (.liscus.si(.)n untinished.— 
(I*. .SOI.) 

Despite his perseverance under great difficulties it 
was always his fancy to pose as :ui idler. He 
says:— 

1 tended always to b(‘ an i«ller. .Action result'd only under 
the prompting of a much-dcsired lmuI, and even then it was 
with some reluclanee that 1 worked at things needful for acliieving 
the end. On looking at the series r)l my books, and at the 
amount of matmial hrought together in them, as well as tlie 
thinking shown, it appears to bt‘ a nec(‘ssary implication tliat I 
have l)een a hard workt'r. 'Ihe inference is tpiite wrf)ng, how¬ 
ever. In the first ]dace, that \shich I have done has been done 
only under pressure of a gn*at ol«ject : and even under that 
pressure it has Ireen done with a very moderate activity.— 

(P. 529.) 

He did wffiat he did thanks to his extremely 
methodical character, his capacity of detachment of 
mind, and the excellent service of his secretaries. His 


work was essentially reflective, demanding the leisure 
of the ruminants. He said himself:— ^ 

Tt seems possible that the slow rale of progress, giving oiipor# 
timity for more quiet tliinking tlian tlicre would have been had J 
worked at the ordinary rale,^was beneficial.—(I*. 53T.) 

He alw^ays began the day by reading the Times 

This reading of the })aper was the first order of the day, an^ 
moreover was always done in a. ceMain s«*(jneiu:e--siiniiiiary firstj 
then the gist of llie learling articles, followed by the foreign 
news and then the miscellaneous lew's this was liie order doWfi 
to ilie last month of his life, when he usually dropped asleep 
before it had proceeded far.—(P. 504.) 

In his mature life he found it almost as indispens¬ 
able to spend the afternoon at the Athemeum as td 
devote the morning to the Times. 

Sir Frnneis (?alton gives an amusing account oi 
Sjtencer on a committee of the Athenceum haranguing 
the l)iitchcr on the heinousness of his oflence in sUp- 
|.)lying meat tliat contained “ an undue proportion ol 
connective tissue ” :— 

SjHuicer insisted on treating the pettiest qiu'slinns as matters 
of serious iuijMiiI, whose principles luid to be fully argued arid 
uiulerstoovl heforir action slioidd be la ken, with the eoiiscquencC 
that We made no progress.—(!’. 5 oy.) 

philosojiher was not an easy man to Jive with. 
His friends admit ‘‘ hi.s want of tact, bluntness oi 
speech, lack of (]uick and true [)erctq)tion of charactet 
and impaticncL with the weaknesses of average humar 
nature.” 

He wa.s always ready to teach his grandmother 
suck eggs, and irritated when she would not profit llj 
his wisdom. He was as scrupulous as a Quaker oi 
the Pharisee about small things - the tithe, ilic mitl| 
the anise, and the cummin. Nor did he, like th< 
Phari.see, neglect the weightier matters of the lavi^^ 
He refuseu to go to Lord Deiby's Levee to me^' 
the 'I’sar because of his scruples as to wearing Levt^ 
dress, nor would he go without one, Ibr it would make 
him cons; icuoiis. Wlien he jtlayed whi.st, “ it wai 
an understanding that lie w'ould ])ay his losings whei 
he lost, l)ul wc)uld not accept winnings when he woni 
This was liis invariable rule.” (P. 505.) He refus^ 
all honorary titles, and generally carried out 
cast-iron consistency lus conception of duty. i 
man to revere ^ but luirdly a man to love. He ha^l 
too many angles, and be regarded it as a religioi 
duty to keep them sharply angular. 

His limitations coiUriltuled to his concentration 
He boasted of his lack of general culture. W'ritin; 
to Sir Leslie Stephen he says : — 

Not uniy could 1 luivc shown no ctlucalion equivalent to !, 
university honours (iegreo, but I could liave shown none equfvi 
lent trt the lowest dcgiee a university gives. ... I am in fat 
constitutinnally i'lle. 1 doubt wdielber during all tliese years! 
ever read any s<‘ri<ms book for van hour at a sircicli.—(P. 418,) 

It you ask iiow there comes such an amount of IneorporatiS 
facts as is found in Social Statics,'* my reply is that whe 
preparing to w rite it I rc'ad up in those directions in which 
expected to find materials for generalisation. 1 did not troubl 
myself with the generalisations of others. All my life long 
have been a ihinker, and not a seader, being able to say wit 
Hobbes that if I ho^ read as much as other men I should liav 
known as little.”—(P. 490.) 




—THE WISDOM OF THE PHILOSOPHER. 

1 this “Life and Letters” we have Herbert 
leer’s philosophy in tabloids, so far as relates to 
practical bearing on life. For instance, he told 
n Stuart Mill in 1867 

> me the limitation of the functions of the State is the ques- 
of questions, in comparison with wliich all other political 
tions are trivial.—(P. 139 -) 

‘o him electoral changes were important only so 
as they promised to make men freer. Put ht; 
lily discovered that male democracy spelled 
jotism. He feared that to emancipate women 
Id restrict and diminish liherly by strengthening 
hands of authority and give a stimulus to all 
Is of State administration. Of the despotic 
lencies of the working classes he was thoroughly 
irinced. He wrote in 1895 :— 

icy are rapidly proving themselves unlit for the condition of 
ty, and they arc busy unconsciously organising for them- 
s a tyranny which will put them under as strong a restraint 
r a stronger restraint than, before. 

[ankind in these latter days seemed to him to be 
dly retrogressing through militarism to slavery. 
X) the ultimate outcome of Socialistic reform he 
te to Mrs. Josephine Butler :— 

le final outcome of the policy in favour with philanthropists 
legislators is a form of society like that which existed in 
mt Peru, where every tenth man was an official controlling 
ither nine ; where the regulation went to tlie extreme of 
icting every household to see that it was well aliiiinistered, 
umiture in good order, and the children properly managed ; 
where the ettect of this universal regulation of conduct was 
production of a character such that the cn*^:.;bled society 
: down like a house of cards before a handful of Spaniards. 

. 420.) 

/hen he was consulted by the Japanese about the 
oduction of Western civilisation he gave them very 
servative advice, recommending them to keep the 
opeans out and to forbid all intermarriage between 
anese and other nations. He was also an advo- 
for excluding the Chine.se and Japanese from 
te men’s countries. He was dead against Free 
raries, even against that in the British Museum, 
against Free Education ; but he was strongly in 
)ur of Free Law. His idea was, first, that the law 
aid be codified, and, secondly, that it should be 
ainistered free of expense to litigants by the State. 

thus explains how this system would be 
ked;— 

n complaint being made to the local authority that some 
ession had Ix-cn committed or some nou-fulfilment of an 
lement, the first step might be that of sending an appoinleri 
itionary—an officer of first instance—to interview jointly the 
disputants, and hear from them their respective slaioiiienLs, 
explain to them the law affecting the matter. In nine cases 
of ten the presence or al)sence of a wrong is clear enough, and 
opinion of this official on the matter would suffice lu effect 
ailement. In cases wffiere one of the disputants did not 
1 , or in cases where the official himself was in doubt, there 
jW then be a reference to a higher legal authority, before 
>m, with me aid of ^is officer of first instance, the case would 
t forth and who himself cross-examine the parties in 
ct of the transactiorii^*^ P. 

ieVas very gloomy uP’^^ld age. He predicted 


the coming of a dreadful catastrophe for the United 
States. Of this he said :— 

I do not feel the slightest doubt. The Americans are now 
beginning to reap the far-reaching and widely-diffused conse¬ 
quences of their admiration for smart prigs and the general mer¬ 
cantile laxity.—(January 181I1, 1895.) 

Of Christendom in general he had no words with 
which to express his disgust. He wrote to Dr. 
Gazelles:— 

Elsewhere 1 have spoken of the nations of Europe as a 
hundred millivm pagans masquerading as Christians, Not 
unfrequently in private intercourse 1 have found iny.self trying to 
convert Christians to Cliristianity, but have invarialdy failed. 
The truth is that priests and people alike, wJiile taking their 
nominal creed from the New TesUimenl, lake their real creed 
from i b>mer. Not Christ, but Achilles is their ideal. One day 
in the week they profess the creed of forgiveness, and six days 
in the week they inculcate and practise the creed of revenge. 
On Sunday they promise to love their neighbours as themselves, 
and on Monday treat with utter scorn anyDiie who proposes to 
act out that promise in dealing with inferior peoples. Nay, 
they have even intensified the spirit of revenge inherited from 
barbarians.—(P. 400.) 

Again he adjured Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt:— 

I wish you would emphasise more strongly the gigantic lie 
daily enacted—the contrast between the C'hristian professions 
anfl the pagan actions, and the perp<*tual insult to One they call 
()mniscient in thinking that they can compound for atrocious 
deeds by laudatory words.—(P. 413.) 

He had no hope for the future. “ It is useless,” he 
said, “ to resist the wave of barbarism. There is a 
bad time coming, and civilised mankind will (morally) 
be uncivilised before civilisation can again advance, 
'rhe universal aggressiveness and universal culture of 
blood-thirst will bring back military despotism, out of 
which, after many generations, partial freedom may 
again emerge.—(P. 410.) 

“ The resurgence of barbarism ” caused him to 
“ look at the state of the world in dismay.” 1 have 
for a long time past (1893) the incvitableness of 
the tremendous disasters that are coming. Happily 
we shall be out of it before the crasli comes.”— 

(p. 325) 

He felt at times so disgusted with the human race 
that he would have cnnteinplated w’ith equanimity its 
loial destruction. He prophe.sied in vain against the 
coming Deluge. But I would not like to conclude this 
rapid survey of a most interesting and suggestive book 
with such a message of gloom, 1 prefer to close with 
the quotation from his letter to Mr. Skilton in 

1895 

Tlie sole thinjj about which 1 feel confident is that no higher 
types of social organisation can grow until international antag¬ 
onisms and, consequently, W’ars cease. . . . You have faith in 
leaching, which 1 have not. You believe men are going to be 
changed in their conduct l>y being shown what line of conduct 
is rational. I believe no such thing. Men are not rational 
beings as commonly supposed. Man is a bundle of instincts, 
feelings, sentiments, which .severally seek their gratification . . . 
There is no hope for the future save in the slow modification of 
human nature under social discipline. Not teaching, but action 
is the requisite cause. To have to lead generation after genera¬ 
tion a life that is honest and sympathetic is the one indispensable 
thir^g ... 1 have but one message—lionest ; regard the 
equitable efaims of others while maintaining your owm 
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The disregard of all save personal interests is the underly¬ 
ing cause of your present state and impending disaster.— 

(P. 367.) 

The portrait sketch of Mr. Herbert Spencer i- 
reproduced from the book by the permission of th : 
Trustees. The volume contains a facsimile of proof 
of p. 145 of The Principles of Biology.'^ This 
facsimile is interesting because it bears in the margin 
a note by Spencer to the effect that the proof has 
been criticised by Huxley, who had signified by a 


sketch (reproduced here) that “ he cannot lay ho 
of anything.*' 



“MODERN MARRIAGE AND 

I N “ Modern Marriage and How to Hear It” 

(T. Werner Laurie. 232 pp. 3s. 6d.), Mrs. 

Maud Churton Braby has achieved a remarkable 
success. She has written an original book upon the 
most threadbare of all subjects, in which she has been 
as wMttv as she is wise. It is a hook sui i^f^ieris —a 
sign of the times, a book over which Mrs, Grundy will 
wring her hands, which will probably suggest another 
diatribe to Father Vaughan, and yet a book which, 
for all its apparent cynicism and flippancy, is packed 
full of good sense, sound morality, and admirable 
advice. The frankness with which this young married 
woman accepts as natural and inevitable customs and 
practices of modern society which women have hitherto 
never seriously discussed in books is almost appalling. 

No other book written by 
a woman — outside the 
realm of fiction—has ever 
treated the prol>lem of 
modern marriage with 
such airy unconsciousness 
of saying anything dread¬ 
ful. This enfant terrible^ 
who is grown up, married, 
and the mother of chil¬ 
dren, is absolutely un¬ 
aware that she is saying 
anything that anyone w'ill 
consider shocking or im¬ 
proper. She discusses 
everything, airs in the form 
of dialogues the most ap¬ 
palling heresies as to 
leasehold marriage, free 
love, polygamy, and what 
she calls duogamy, not as 
if these institutions related 
to savage tribes at the An¬ 
tipodes, but as possibilities 
which are being tried 
every day and any day in 
the heart of Christendom, 
and condemns them as 
remedies worse than the 
disease. 

It is a book naked and 
unasl^medi wriuen by a 


HOW TO BEAR IT.” 

woman of the world with the naive simplicity of ^ 
innocent child, and arriving on the whole at conclusion[| 
worthy of any mother in Israel- It is a book full " 
profound wisdom irradiated by a pleasant wit, anji 
suffused with the glow of a genuine human sympathyl 
One of the greatest difficulties in the frank discussi(^ 
of the most vital of all subjects is the reticence 
posed by c:onvention ufion the sex wdiich is most cohj 
cerned in its right solution. The conventional woma|| 
must wear a mask, speak in a falsetto, and assume a^ 
ignorance though she has it not. Mrs. Braby do^ 
none of these things. She exults and glories 
motherhood, but she does not disguise the fact tb|l 
the cult of maternity is a horril)le aggravation of tM 
lot of the “ undesired.” Her practical recommend^ 

tions are shrewd and 



sibic. 'I'hat which wi1| 
probably provoke moil 
oiiury and t)e regarde 
as the scandal of the bocsljl 
is that in wliicli she 
sunies that every one h^ 
accepted the moral r# 
sponsibiliiy of conn oiling 
parentage, and, therefore^ 
that she is bound duly tKj 
protest against the abuaSj 
of a doctrine which it 
itself she no more feefi 
herjself called to discua 
than to (fuestion the laii 
of gravitation. If TolstO] 
be right in declaring tha 
“ the relations bctweei 
the sexes are searchin] 
for a new form, the oh 
one is falling to pieces, 
then “ Modern Marriag 
and How^ to Bear It 
renders good service i: 
setting forth with es^rt 
and good humour 
ijiSorious woman's seriou 
'convictions as to th 
fundamental basis of th 
institution of tamil’ 
and the home. 


Maud Churton Braby. 
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A BATCH OF B.IOGKAI’HI KS. 

Last month brought ns an unusual number of 
interesting biographies, the most important of which, 
Ijiat of Herbert Spencer, is dealt with as the Book of 
fee Month. The next in importance is by Mr. Joseph 
Mackal)e, The Life and Lt:tters of George Jacob 
tfolyoakr (Watts and Co. 2 vols. 16^’. 356 ])p. 

tnd 350 pp.). Mr. Mackahe has done his work care- 
ally, sympathetically, and well. He has iruistrated it 
)y several portraits of Mr. Holyoako at various ages, 
ind has added to it a contribution towards the 
nbliogra|)hy of his writings. It is well indexed, and 
s a valuable record of one of the most useful lives of 
he Victorian era. Mr. Holyoake came into contact 
rith many of the most not(nvorthy persons of his time, 
mt tlicre were few, even among tlie best, who could be 
;ompared to him for noliility of character, unselfish- 
less of aim, courage of conviction, or who rendered 
acre useful services in their day and generation. 

The next biography to be noticed records tlie 
laemory of a man of genius whose name was at one 
ime in every mouth, llie Memoirs of Dr, Kenml\\ 
►y his daughter Arabella (Jolm l^ong. 303 pp. i6s.), 
Bvives memories of a great controversy which at one 
ime distracted England almost as much as the 
)reyfus case distracted France. Dr. Kencaly was a 
K)et, a scholar, a man devoted to the study of the 
eligions of the world, who at one time bade fair to 
►ecorne IiOrd Chief justice, but he sacrificed every- 
hing in his devotion to what he I)elieved to l>e tlie 
aiise of justice, which was for him incarnate in the 
'Ulky person of the 'richborne claimant. Even those 
rho are most firmly convinced that the claimant was 
one other than Arthur Orton must recognise with 
.dmiration the magnirua-nt chivalry with wliich Dr. 
wenealy sacrificed his professional career on behalf 
»f a man whom he sincerely believed to be the 
'ictim of injustice. His daughter, with the aid of his 
.utobiography, succeeds in presenting a vivid and 
irttractivc picture of a man who, however mistaken he 
nay have been, was ])osscssed by an almost sublime 
lelf-confidence, and whose indofTiitable defiance alike 
)f his physical weakness and of his professional pre- 
udice was almost heroic. 

The third hiograi)hy is that of Colonel Saunderson, 
:he genial, militant Orangeman. His memoirs are all 
vritten by Mr. Reginalil Lucas, formerly M.l^ for 
Portsmouth (John Murray. 395 pp. 12s.). Witty, 
iloquent, defiant, indomitable, everyone who knew 
lim, especially those who fought him, delighted in 
nm, and in this hook Mr. I.ucas has succeeded in 
inabling those who never had the pleasure of his 
)ers^nal acquaintance^ to understand something of 
lis *cj;ui.rm. No one dealt harder blows in better 
Bmper. He was a rollicking broth of a boy, who 
Dught^the Home Rulers hard all the week, i)reached 


s Tmons on Sunday, and amused him.self, whenever 
iie could get a chance and an opportunity, in 
building and sailing yachts. He was a fine typo of 
the Protestant irishman, almost the only articulate 
sptjcimen of the kind. Unfortunately he has left no 
successor. 

Jfrs, Besanfs Autohiograf>hy is not a new book, 
but a third edition (Fisher Unwin. 5s.). It deserves' 
notice, however, if for nothing else tlian the fact that 
in the [)rcfacc to the third edition Mts. I 5 esant dtfems 
it her duty to ]:)lace on record that after nineteen 
years of strenuous activity all ov<t the world, Theo¬ 
sophy has been for her a source of unceasing i)eace 
and joy. “Never once,” she says, ‘Mias my faith in 
it faltered or a cloud of distrust Hoated across the sky. 
Life has grown more anj more inUilligible, and death 
an incident in an ever-widening life.” 

TRAVKl. IN CHINA AND JIBET. 

Two of last month's travel-books dealt with pioneer 
exploration journey's, both of extreme difficulty and 
hardship, and both across China and Tibet. One, 
the narrative of which makes an unusually good travel- 
book, written with much freshness and with no super¬ 
fluous personal details to mar it, is Mr. R. F. John¬ 
ston's From Peking to Mandalay (Murray. Map, 
index, and illustrations. 15s. net. 448 pp.). The writer, 
who has long experience of the Imr l^asl, jiermancntly 
resides tliere, 1 infer, and speaks and reads Chinese, 
took a long overland journey from Hankow in China 
to Bhamo in 'J'ibet. No harm happened to him, 
though at times no r(\sj>onsil)ility was taken by 
thi; officials for liis life. 'Hie 'J’ibetan part 
of his book is perhaps more interesting than 
the Chinese jiart. In Tilict he generally had 
yaks as beasts of biirvleii, and men, and more often 
women, as porters. The account lie gives of the 
wild flowers of Eastern Tibet—wfild flower.s probably 
unclassified of any botanist -makes a flower-lover 
burn with envy of anyone who has seen them. The 
animals of the region, too, seem most interesting. 
On the whole, he found the difficulties of his almost 
unknown route “ by no means so serious as I had 
been led to expect.” 'I'he last chapter, dealing with the 
Chinese, is perhaps the most interesting of all. Mr. 
Johnston contradicts certain commonly accepted ideas, 
as, for instance, that tlie whole system of Chinese 
government is rotten. There are lumdreds of admir¬ 
able officials, he asserts, zealous and single-minded in 
tlie discharge of their duties; and the majority of the 
people of China are quite unconscious of being 
oppressed. 'Fhey are also exceedingly orderly and 
law-abiding. “ During more than two years in Wei- 
haiwei I have tried Jinglislimen and Japanese for 
being ‘’drunk and disorderly,’ but never a single? 
Chinese.” The next fifteen years, the writer thinks, 
will decide the course of China’s future history. 



A PERILOUS HONEYMOON TRIP. 

From Pekin to Sikkim (Murray. Map, illustrations, 
and index. 12s. net. 297 pp.) was the journey 
undertaken by the (!!ount de Lesdain and his briJe of 
nineteen. It was a journey of immense hardship, dis¬ 
comfort, and even peril; yet, as he says, at the end of 
it they had the [deasant feeling of having succeeded 
at all points ; “ of having for the first time crossed 
Tibet from north to south, and of having entered 
India from China, while all others who had attempted 
this had met with pitiable failure.” The young wife 
had typhoid fever, the men lost heart, and the revolver 
had to be used to them ; food nearly ran out, and 
thpre were many other drawbacks and difficulties. 
I'he rarely visited desert (so-called) of Ordos and 
^ome of the Desert of Gobi were crossed, and, of 
course, there was much e\treniccold at high altitudes. 
Moreover, the Royal Geographical Society’s maps 
once showed large lakes where no lakes existed. But 
the Count de Lesdain, though evidently an excellent 
traveller, does not seem to me to have quite that in¬ 
comparable gift of graphic description which makes 
so many Frenchmen such admirable travel-l)ook 
writers. 

THKOUCiri UNKNOWN LABRADOR. 

Mrs. Leonidas Hubbard’s account of her journey 
through unknown Labrador had the result of 
proving that what were supposed to be two rivers 
are, in reality, only one. The journey was under¬ 
taken partly to carry out her husband’s work, and 
partly, 1 gather, to vindicate his memory from the 
charge of having rashly attempted an impossible 
task. The journey was 576 miles, and lasted exactly 
two months; while the expedition was more than 
justified by the rectifications it has made in the ma|)s 
of l^abrador. But Mrs. Hiil)l)ar(l, too, has not the 
gift of grapliic descriptive writing, and the book is 
rather disappointing and, truth to tell, rather common¬ 
place. Moreover, as is so often the case with 
women’s travel-writing, there is too much [)urely per¬ 
sonal matter. Of course in difficulty and danger the 
expedition was not to be com|)ared with those of the 
two China-Tibet journeys. (Murray. Map, index, 
and illustration, i os. 6d. net. 333 pp.) 

OrHKR IN FORMING VOl.UMKS. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis’s interesting and symi)athetic 
study of The Soul of Spain is as much a siiuly of 
the people themselves—of certain of their artists 
(Velasquez in particular), and of one of their most 
remarkable noveli.sts (Juan Valera)—as a book of 
travel. Perhaps the most interesting chapter deals 
with “The Women of Spain”; it will certainly 
correct many common misconceptions. Other 
chapters deal with Granada, Segovia, Seville, and 
Monserrat. Anyone visiting Spain would do well 
to read this volume first (Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
414 pp., with index). 

A revi.sed and enlarged edition of Mr. Axel 

Munthe’s Memories and Vagaries has juk appeared. 


They are sketches, chiefly of Paris and Italy, ratl^ 
melancholy, often delicate and graceful, with mpcl 
feeling and literary charm—a kind of writing whi^ 
many attempt and in which few succeed. Needlenj! 
to say, this writer is one of the few. (Murray. 5^, 
net. 227 pp.) 

I have received volume I. of Mr. A. AVyatt Tilby^/i 
Ifistory of the EnoUsh People Overseas^ to be cooci* 
pleted in two more volumes. It is the story of th^ 
somewhat l\a[)hazard way the P>ritibh Empire has beer 
l)uilt up. Volume I. deals with Virginia and the losj 
American colonies, with India, and the di.scovery ani^ 
rediscovery of Australasia. At })resent the writer has 
not brought the reader Ix^yond the period whejij 
colonii^s (or “ plantations ”) ceased to be consider^ 
as duini.)ing grounds for human refuse, and hardlj 
beyond the time when they were considered as possitill 
i rofital)le sources of revenue to the mother-country. 
(Griffiths. 15s. net. 453 pp. Index.) 

It is military men and Anglo-Indians who 
chiefly be interested in Colonel Younghusband’s Stoi^ 
of the Guides i the famous Indian regiment, founded 
by Sir H(nu'y Lawrence over sixty years ago. T^ 
Guides were to be sensibly clad, at a time wheij^ 
soldiers were often very foolishly clad. For instan^ 
they were to wear not scarlet, but khaki, and loc^ 
garments, not tight, with strong boots. They wei^ 
to he picked wherever they could be found—tru^ 
worthy men, who could at a moment's notice act.^ 
guides to troops in the field; who could coIIq^ 
trustworthy intelligence; and give hard blows 
well as take them. From the continuous servi^ 
in winch they have been engaged they have evideniM 
more than justified Sir Henry Lawrence’s origipf 
idea. The last chaj)ter describes their fort, \vil| 
its garden and grounds, and their daily life. 
a boy would be greatly interested in this bo^ 
(Macmilian. Net 7s. 6d. 198 pp. Index.) 

•lif 

“ '.'.Dlicvriox, PKUSONAl.n’V, AMU CRIME.” .* 

, "i- 

'['his is the title of a very remarkable and intt 
resting liook written by Dr. Alfred Wilson (Alfue^ 
Greer, and Co. 296 pp. 7s. 6d.). 'I'he author calls a 
“ .A practical treatise built up on scientific detai^ 
dealing with difficult social problems.” It is copiously 
illustrated with fearsome diagrams showing nerve-celji 
in the brain, and out of it, which make the volut^ 
look like a popular handbook on anatomy. It 
really a popular presentation of fircts which ha^ 
come under the author’s notice in his practice, snd ^ 
his observation of criminals, of wliom he has studiiR 
about two hundred. '4' 

One of the most interesting things in the book ^ 
the account of a girl patient of his, whom he 
Mary Barnes, who had no fewer than ten diffeira 
personalities, none of them particularly worth mu^l 
These personalities differed completely in charaetdi 
She could swim in one personality, and could not 
another. In her ninth personality she was blind aii| 
imbecile. In her normal personality she was intenset; 



In her tenth personality she was a thief and 
Mtential murderess. In one personality she wrote 
*‘"1 right to left, in another from left to right. Dr. 
>n thinks that the spasmodic contraction of 
ain arteries in the brain might account for this 
. aordinary multiplicity of personalities in a single 
|y j but his theory is much less interesting than are 
|fects. 

P^e most remarkable thing in his book is the 
Hpidity with wfiich he recommends what Arnold 
*iiite called “the sterilisation of the unfit.” He 
ild give a select and disinterested committee of 
lical and lay men a right to deprive chronic, irre- 
;rable criminals, and some of the insane, of the 
«r to generate their species. He thinks that 
ions so treated would be docile, unassuming, free 
vice, contented and industrious. Neuters, as 
calls them, would be mighty happy. No care, 
dety, or worry would be written on their faces, 
iy would toil and be thrifty, more healthy and 
►rous than the average man, and deeply interested 
ial questions, and even in family life. In fact, 
|;;Wilson paints their lot in such glowing colours 
’ the only wonder is he has not subjected himself 
Hie operation. 

“the statesman’s year-book.” 
pPhat indispensable old favourite and up-to-date 
cloptedia, The Statesman's Year-book {iA.diCvni\\ 3 .y\ 
Co. Edited by J. Scott Keltic, LL.D. los. 6d. 
I), has just made its appearance for 1908. If it goes 
increasing in size at the present rate, it will in time 
il the “I.ondon Directory.” It contains 1,712 
«, and includes no fewer than ten maps and plates, 
naval diagrams are one of the novel features this 
?■, and show at a glance the comparison between 
leading navies of the world tested by ships, first of 
*^Xing Edward and then of the Drta immght class. 


It is somewhat startling to find that, so far from main-. 
taining the two-Power standard measured by Dread¬ 
noughts, in the year 1910 we shall have exactly the 
same number of ships ol' this class as the United 
States and Japan each. The three Powers will have 
thirty-six between them, while France and Germany 
will have six each. The following diagram (which is 
only one of several similarly useful plans), showing 
the fluctuations of British naval programmes for twenty 
years, is reproduced by permission of Macmillan and 
Co. and the editor of the Year Book. 

Another very useful map is that which shows the 
new Military Command.s and Grouped Regimental 
Districts. Other maps show the Siamese boundary, 
the new Liberian boundary, the Anglo-Russian spheres 
of enterprise in Persia, and the recent railway exten¬ 
sions in West Africa and China. One of the most 
interesting maps shows by colouns the dcn.sity of 
population in the Dominion of Canada. It gives the 
impression that ninety-nine hundredths of the area of 
the country does not contain one person per square 
mile. The Dominion has often been described as a 
ribbon running across a continent, but from this map 
it would seem to be a mere thing of shreds and 
patches. 

Among the introductory tables one of the most 
interesting gives in statistical form figures relating to 
the finance and commerce of the more important 
countries of the world. The debt-charge per head 
varies from 25s. id. in France and 24s. yd. in Por¬ 
tugal, to IS. 5d. per head in Switzerland, is. 23-d. 
in the United States, and 4jd. in China. If Germany 
were as thickly populated as the Cnittid Kingtlom she 
would have a population of s<;venty-four millions 
instead of sixty; and if the United Kingdom were 
as thickly populated as Belgium, its population would 
be over seventy millions. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF BRITISH NAVAL PROGRAMMES SINCE THE NAVAL DEFENCE ACT 
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SOME RECENT FICTION. 

The novel of the month is undoubtedly Mr. Crewels 
Career (Macmillan. 6s.), by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who certainly keeps up his reputation. The dedication 
is “To the men in every State of the Union who are 
engaged in the struggle for purer politics.” 1’he 
main actors in the story are Hilary Vane, the 
solicitor and wirepuller of the United Eastern Rail¬ 
way ; his son Austin, who after roughing it in the 
West has returned home, as his father hopes, to [)re- 
pare to fill his place ; Mr. Flint, the Railroad presi¬ 
dent ; and Victoria, his daughter. Mr. Crewe, the 
self-important millionaire \ Phrasie, the old Vane 
housekeeper; Tom Gaylock, Austin’s friend, some 
farmers and a host of politicians fill up the picture. 
The politics of the story are strong n)eat, but the love- 
making is exquisite. There is a slight reference to 
“Coniston,” the politics being much of the same kind. 
Mr. Crewe is necessary to ther story, though wc part 
with him without a thought, but Vane, Austin, and 
Victoria are friends whom in imagination we follow^ 
on through a life of vivid interest sweetened by love 
of the best kind. 

The Fourth Ship^ by Ethel ('. Mayne (('hapman 
and Hall. 6s.), is a series of exquisite miniature 
paintings of an early-Victorian “ old maid ” and her 
surroundings. The scene opens in a country rectory 
in Ireland, and no more convincing proof could be 
given of the advantages enjoyed by the modern 
woman than this picture of the three young girls 
waiting—waiting for the “ golden-sailed ship, Love.” 
To such as they the working for a living was unthink¬ 
able, and so they wait on, only one man appearing 
for a few minutes above the horizon, until the father 
dies suddenly, leaving them unprovided for, and Josie, 
the quiet household heroine, [Hits her shoulder to the 
wheel, her work alw'ays embittered hy ihv thought 
that her sisters think dependence and semi-starvation 
preferable. Thtt end of the book leaves her waiting 
for the “ fourth ” ship in the midst of a modern 
household of w^hose life-stories we arc given but a 
bare hint. 

Restitution^ by Dorothea (ierard (John l.ong, 6s.), 
is a thrilling story of love and devotion. Katya, an 
orphan and a Russian heiress, brought up in solitude, 
has fed her imagination upon the doings of the former 
Polish owners of her estate. Her ardent desire is to 
find out if any descendants of the Swigellos are left ; 
later comes the idea that by marriage she may restore. 
Unfortunately this leads to a Russian prison and an 
escape, the particulars of which are said to be taken 
from history. 

In The Spaftish Jade^ Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
(Cassell. 6s., with coloured illustration) gives us a 
vivid, sunlit picture of Spain as he knew it in i860. 
Spain, no doubt, as he says, has not altered much, and 
if so I am glad I do not live in Spain. Mr. Hewlett's 
genius has seldom ])ortrayed any more injensely 
vitalised, adorable type of passionate femininity than 
his heroine, the half gipsy Valentian girl Manuela. 1 
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suppose Manvers, the Somersetshire squire, coul(f ncffi 
have married her, but to leave her to his valet, G|i 
Perez, grates upon the nerves. If he ever married, 
do not envy his wife, with this radiant apparition foi|| 
ever in the background of his memory. 

Aly Son and /, by Mrs. Spiclmann (G. Allen. 6s.)^^ 
is a charming tale of a young widow and her only son^ 
After the lurid stories of crime and passion it is i 
sweet and delightful idyll as refreshing as the perfume 
of lilacs in spring. It is written with great delicacy^ 
and truth, and 1 liope we may have more books fromy 
the same yjen. 

OTHER NEW NOVELS. 

'■i 

7 'he Butcher of Bniton Street^ by Arthur Applitl 
(Grant Richards. 6s.), is a powerful story of ^ 
fashionable gynecologist who has made the eviscera*-' 
tion of women a fashionable craze, 'rhe heroine, 
music-hall dancer, who is haunted by memories ofhOT 
previous incarnation under the ("aisars, is powerfull^' 
drawn. "J’he story is original and vivid, but some^ 
what decadent, 

71 ie Sins of the Fathers^ by 'fhomas Walton (Elliotj 
Stock. 6s.), is a story aesigned to show that thfi; 
grace of God can overcome the results of the sins of 
the fathers. Tlur ingredients arc quaintly mixed, an 4 
the flavour is an odd comf)ound of the (Georgian and; 
the modern. A good Siinda.y afternoon book, although: 
its wordiness makes it dull sometimes. 

When the Saints are Gone.^ b)' Constancia Serjeant 
(John Long. 2^. 6d.), is a story with a somewhat 
similar motive, but turning upon the condition of 
society when the prophecy of the Revelation is fulr 
filled, and the saints have been removed to a betteit 
world. One original thought is that the children 
everywhere are taken away witli the saints from the 
terror of the earth under the rule of the anti-Christ. 

Although in Carrie Thorndike^ by Winifred Crispe 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.), the name-character is the 
“conscience” of the plot, the absorbing interest lies 
in the story of the young wile who discovers on her 
wedding-day that the man whom she has married for 
love has simply gone through a form of marriage with 
her as a convenience in order to make another woman 
.safe. Judith is a curious mixture of shrewdness and 
childishness, and one feels she would have come to 
her happiness earlier if she had spoken out her 
thoughts to her husband. 

Never Say Dh\ by the (irand l)uke Michael 
Michaelovitch (6s. Collier and Co.), has the merit 
and the dulness characteristic of royal autobiographi¬ 
cal records, and truly indeed may the author call foi 
our pity, and perhaps even our wonder, that he bore 
with such a life so long. 

A Kint^ of Mars^ by Avis Hekking. (John Long, 
6s.) The story is told by Beylo, the little slave 
maiden on the planet Mars. 'Fhe planet idea is not 
very t:onvincing, nor the prorogue either ; but the 
story itself, on(‘ of dethronement, love, beauty, 
rebellion and sacrifice, is full of dainty touches. 



Ifearis Hall^ by Maude Goldring. (John Murray. 
:6s.) A Quaker yeoman and his aunt, who, though of 
great world, brought him up with loving care, 
Jfitand in the foreground of this quaint picture of a 
when witches were ducked in the village pond, 
%nd housemaidens reverenced their mistresses. 

Nat Gould's hunting stories are always racy. His 
■ last is 7 ^he Dapple Grey (2s.), which, like the sixpenny 
' reprin^^ are published by John l^ong. 
t Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s Richard Lans^horne^ the 
-Romance of a Socialist (Blackwood. 6s.), is not very 
: romantic and is very anti-Socialist. It is a novel with 
• a purpose, and the ]nirpose destroys the novel, 
r Mr. A. G. Hales’s Alarozia (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
is a series of short stories based on his experiences as 
■war corres[)ondent in the Balkans. Marozia, the 
Servian heroine, is apparently suggested by the 
luckless queen who was butchered at Belgrade. The 
other stories cover a wide range, and are full of life 
and “go.” 

In The Squatter's JVard^ by E. S. Sorenon (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.), we get the full flavour of the bush. 
The story carries us over innumerable adventures 
which would have seemed more credible if told of 
Venice of old, until it culminates at last in a happy 
ending. 

Mrs. Bailees Debts, by Charles Eddy (Cassell and 
Co. 6s.). If we did not meet such women occasion¬ 
ally we should \ionder how any one could be so 
ineffably silly as to get into the hands of a stock¬ 
broker so vulgar, but she certainly gives us more 
amusement than .she gave her friends. 

Mr. H, de Vere Starpoolc, author of “The Blue 
Lagoon,” produces in The Cottage on the Fells (T. 

: Werner Laurie. 6s.) an interesting, sensational 
shocker. It is not to be compared to “ 'fhe Blue 
Lagoon” ; it is a talc of gruesome' horror, with a 
glorified detective, who is intended to outdo Sherlock 
Holmes. 

MEDICINE AND SCIENCE. 

The ninety-first volume of the International Scien¬ 
tific Series (Kegan Paul. 5s. 388 pp.) is a trans¬ 

lation of Dr. Le Bon’s revolutionary book The 
Evolution of Forces. In this book he elaborates his 
doctrine that the atom is the great reservoir of energy 
and the source of most of the forces of the universe. 

: If the doctrine of the conservation of energy goes to 
limbo, the scientist may well exclaim, “ 'e don’t 
know where ’e are.” 

The man in the street may take little heed of Le 
; Bon. But he will be roused to indignation by 
Hereward Carrington, vrho, in a portly volume of 
650 pp. (Rcbmaii. 21s.), sets out to prove that all our 
diseases and most of our miseries come from the 
baneful sufierstition that food gives either heat or 
; vital power to the body. Dr. Carrington .says two 
^ meals a day are e?:cessive, and if we wish to be free 
all the ills that flesli is heir to we should last— 
i;iq)parentiy sometimes for forty-five days at a time, 
of us indeed would be free from disease after 


such a fast, because we should be free from this 
earthly vesture of decay. Fasting, Nutrition^ arid 
Vitality is a book to make every reader blaspheme, 
but there may be more in it than appears at first 
sight. 

A Mind that Found Itself {hongtn 2 d\. 75. 6d. 356 pp.) 
is the autobiography of a man who consciously 
went mad and consciously recovered sanity. 
When Professor William James says, “It is the 
best written out case that I have seen, and you have 
no doubt put 3^011 r finger on the W'eak spots in 
our treatment of the insane,” no one need add 
another word to prove its importance. It i.s, as 
Professor James says, “fit to remain in literature 
as a classic account from wuthin of an insane pen,on’s 
psycholog3\” 

RETJGTOIJS ROOKS. 

In The Old lestament in tlu Light of Modern 
Research (James I'arker and Co. ' 4s. 360 pp.) the 

Rev. J. R. Cohn has done a useful bit of work con- 
.scientiously and well, it is a popular exposition of 
the solid substratum of truth remaining wlien the 
higher criticism has done its worst. To quote one of 
Scott’s characters after the operation, “ the old book 
stands as crouse as a cat w’hen all the fleas have been 
combed off her.” 

TO’day in Palestine is the title of a book written by 
Dr. H. W, Dunning (Werner Laurfe. los. 6d. 
278 pp. with index) primarily for the traveller. Dr. 
Dunning w^as an instructor in Semitic languages in 
Yale University. It embodies the results of ex¬ 
perience gained in ten journeys, and is illustrated by 
photographs taken on the spot. 

Very different in aim, style and execution is the 
monumental work Jerusalem, l)y Dr. George Adam 
Smith (Hodder and Stoughton. 24s. 2 vois. Ulus. 

1,130 pp.). It is an encyclopccdic account of the topo¬ 
graphy, economics and history of the Sacred City from 
the earliest times to a.d. 70. It is a si)lendid piece 
of scholarly w^ork complete with maps and illustra¬ 
tions. 

Mi;SIC AND F»OETKY. 

Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden’s The Operas of IVagner 
is an interesting handI>ook for the amateur to the 
plots, history, and music of the different operas. The 
illustrations in colour are by Mr. Hyam Shaw, (Jack. 
6s. net. 246 pp.) 

Mr. Alfred Austin’s new volume of poems is 
entitled Sacred and Profane Love and Other Poems. 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) A lyric, “ If They Dare,” 
written a few years back “ when the defensive spirit 
of the nation was suddenly roused to the highest 
pitch,” is now published for the first time. 

I AM glad to see that M. Lemonen has completed 
his book on the Second Peace Conference, which is 
about to be published in Paris with a preface by M. 
Bourgeois. It is a volume of 8oq pages and will be 
published at 20 frs. 
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The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, July ist, 1908. 

Often in these monthly chroniqiies 
Progress events of eon temporary 

Indeed. history the above title has appeared 

a misnomer. I'he retrogression 
rather than the progress 
of the world would have 3 

better filled the story of 
the month. But of late r 
there has been a welcome ^ 
change. l.ast month wc 
had to chronicle the an¬ 
nouncement that at last 
the British (Government 
had recognised the im¬ 
portance of endeavour¬ 
ing to work for peace 
more directly than in 
merely making pre])ara- 
tions for war. 'I'his 
month wc have lo 
chronicle two other wel¬ 
come victories for the 
cause of i)rogress. 'Flury 
are the more welcome to 
us because they h;ive 
from the first been set 
forth l)efore our readers 

as two of the most im- By ft'p-ntissioN pJ the py't^prietors < 
portant advances that Friendly 

could be made towards Tiif Tsar iio King 

.1 4 .U I \ this lime. 1 suppose your Laboi 

the peace of the world a few family matters?” 

and the brotherhood of 

mankind. The first is the announcement that 



the two great Empires w^hich share between them the ; 
tutelage of Asia arc friends and iiot foes. Ever ^ 
since the Crimean War the relations between y 
R ussia and England have been, to put it mildly, 
anything but brotherly. The establishment of 

a cordial entente between 
these two Empires, advo- i 
cated seventy years ago 
b)' Cobden, has been the v 
polestar by which I have,^- 
steered my course ever.;: 
since I entered journal-^; 
isrn, now thirty-eight years j; 
ago. 'Fhrice during that ^ 
])eriod the ill-fccling be- ;; 
tween Russia and Eng-V 
land threatened to cul-i; 
minate in war. Now at ■ 
last the (Governments, the 
S (.) V c r CM g n s, and t h 
pL;oi)les of the two Em¬ 
pires have discovered that 
there is no antagonism 
between their interests 
and their aspirations. .The 
jniblic proclamation of 
thi> fact is a landmark in 
the progress of the world. 


By pcp'mistsipti rf thi’ py-oprietors of “ Punch **] 

Friendly Relations. 


Spots on the Sun. 


Tiif Tsar iio King Ii^dwaru) : ** Delightful seeing you ncain after 
all this lime. 1 suppose your Labour Party wouldn't mind oui lalkitig over 
a few family matters?” 


announcement 


penny postage is to be established between the 
United States of America and the British, Empire. 
The second is the public proclamation to all the 
world, by the King’s visit to the T.sar, that at long last 


Delightful seeing you ncain after 1 hc Roval visit tO Rcval 
‘arty wouldn t mind out talking over ^ 

picnic of the first class. It 
was an international demonstration in favour of peace. 
It lacked only one element lo make it ideally perfect. 
If Sir Edward Grey had accompanied his Sovereign, 
and had prefaced his departure by a public declaration 
as to the strictly pacific character of the gathcTing, we 











fhould have had nothing l^ft to desire. It was 
infortunate that the visit was sprung upon the world 
rtthdut due preliminary notification, and it was still 
ftore unfortunate that the King was accompanied by 
he most conspicuous representatives of the Army and 
he Navy. This gave a colour to the preposterous 
itory credited by some credulous persons in Germany 
hat the King had gone to Reval to conclude a 
Military and naval alliance with Russia for the 
^rpose of hemming in Germany with a fence of 
teel. The German Government was under no 



^ King Edward in the Uniform of a Russian Officer* 

Uch delusion, and the official rornmnnique in 
he North German Gazette left nothing to be 
tesired in the emphasis with which it reVmked those 
irho endeavoured to excite an alarm Viased on the 
f widespread uncertainty as to whether a new constel- 
jstion might not be formed, and render more difficult 
i peaceable solution of pending questions.” But even 
administering this rebuke, the North German 
^zejte reTnsir\Ledy It would be a mistake to attempt 
deny that difficult diplomatic controversies might 
ise.” The need for such a rebuke may be realised 


when Maximilian Harden is not ashamed to say that 
“so isolated is Germany become that many perceive 
the day drawing near when the sword must cut the 
railing inside which blindness allowed her to be 
penned. ... It is not only in the army that the 
conversation turns on war to-day, that the possibility 
of a bloody morning in the near future is pondered 
on ; and even the quietest of mortals need not feel 
ashamed of the thought.*' 


The Visit to 
Reval. 


The King, the Queen and I*rincess 
Victoria, accompanied by a bril¬ 
liant suite, with Sir Charles Har- 
dinge in attendance as chief 
tchinovnik of the Foreign Office, sailed from Port 
Victoria in the Victoria and Albert on June 6th. 
'I'hey passed through the Kiel Canal and reached 
Reval safely after a soUiewhat rough passage on 
June 9th. There they were welc'.omed by the Tsar, 
the I'sarina, the Empress Marie and the young Heir 
Apparent (a bright and promising laddie), who were 
accompanied by M. Isvoltsky, M. SLolyi)in and Sir 
A. Nicolson, our Amliassador at St. Petersburg. A 
couple of days of friendly visits, lunches and dinners 
were spent in the most enjoyable weather. Jn the 
evening the Royal and Imperial party was serenaded 
l )y boatfuls of singers, Russian, German and Esthonian. 
ICverything went os merry as a marriage bell, 
Admiral Fisher proving his supreme capacity as “ the 
dancing Admiral,” and being by universal consent 
the life and soul of the i)arty. The '1’s.ur was ex- 
treriiely well. 'Die Empre.ss unfortunately was not so 
well, suffering slightly from rheumatism. But every¬ 
one was in the best of spirits, and when th(; picnic 
broke up all those on board the Royal and Imiicrial 
yachts looked forward with delight to “our next 
merry meeting.” Considering the many ri.sks that 
mu.st be run in carrying out such a gathering, and the 
possibilities of contretemps, we liave every reason to 
be profoundly grateful that the event passed off from 
first to last without a hitch. 


The Speeches. 


What was said on hoard the ships 
was, of course, not reported, with 
the exception of the speeches of 
the Tsar and the King. The 
T.sar, after expressing the deepest satisfaction and 
pleasure with which he welcomed his Royal guests, 
said:— 


] Irusl (hat this meeting, while strengthening tlie many and 
strong ties,which unite our houses, will have the ha))|>y result 
of drawing our countries closer together, and of promoting and 
maintaining the peace of the world. 





After referring to the Anglo-Russian Convention, he 
said:— 

Notwilhstanding their lii^iled scope, they cannot but help to 
spread among our two countries feelings of mutual goodwill 
and confidence. 

The King, not to be outdone in expressions of good¬ 
will, declared his conviction that the Convention— 

will serve to knit mpre closely the bonds that unite the peoples 
of our two countries, and I am certain that it will conduce to 
the satisfactory setllcineiit in an amicable manner of some 
momentous questions in llie future, 1 am convinced that it will 
not only teiui to draw our two countries more closely together, 
but will help very greatly towards the maintenance of the general 
peace of the world. 

After expressing his hope that this meeting will be 
follow'ed before long by another, he brought an excel¬ 
lent speech to a close by pro[)Osing the health of the 
Tsar and the Imperial family, and above all, “ of the 
welfare and prosperity of your great Empire.” This 
is about the first occasion on which the welfare and 
prosperity of Russia have been declared, on the 
highest authority, to be objects dear to the heart of 
Britain. Better late than never. 

In view of the gratifying success 

•• Forgive them ; of the meeting at Reval, we can 
they know not what ^ . , , w i r 

they do.** anord to forgive the handiiil oi 

well-meaning but wrong-headed 
malcontents w^ho made formal and public protest 
in the House of Commons against the rapproche- 
vicnt with Russia. As an exliibition of political 
fatuity this protest could hardly he excelled, and 
the fact that it emanated almost exclusively from 
ihc jirofessed friends of peace only made it more 
supremely ridiculous. 'Inhere were only sixty-one 
of them, including tellers ; tw'elve being Liberals, 
twenty-two Irish NationalisLs (who are, on principle, 
opposed to cverytliing that lessens the chance of 
that foreign war which they regard as Ireland's 
opportunity), and twenty-seven members of the 
I^nbour Tarty. 'Their idea seems to be that 
they are in some way vindicating the principles of 
Liberty and Constitutional Government by protesting 
against any friendship with Russia until the evolution 
of Constitutional Government in that country has 
reached a stage which satisfies tlieir ideas of what is 
right and proper. Considering that the Russian 
friends of Constitutional Government were enthusias¬ 
tically in favour of the rapprochemoit between the 
Tsar and the first Constitutional monarch in the 
world, and that the only result of the success of their 
protest would have been to destroy the one great 
security for the peace and progress of Russia and 
Asia, the tactics of the sixty-one, or rather of the 
thirty-nine, if we exclude the Nationalists, are quite 
inexplicable on the assumption that we are dealing 



The Tsar’s Children. 

Al the foot is the Tsarevitch, and above him, in ascending ordrr of age, aro 
the Graad Duchesses Anastasia, Marie, Tatiana, and Olga. 



















with sane politicians and not with crazy fanatics. 
' “ Ignorance, sheer ignorance,” to quote Dr. Johnson’s 
jiphrase, accounts for much. 

Tlie only serious business of a 
V The Object Lesson clii)lomatic sort done at Reval 
of 1878 . the discussion of the scheme 

for the pacification of Macedonia. 
;4^his, it is reported, was advanced a step or two 
jifurther, and the agreement of the two Powers is said 
be complete in principle. The only outstanding 
■'diflference is due to the fact that Russia has a keener 


"frealisation of tlu; difficulty of securing Germany’s 
^lassen to the jiroject of reform than that entertained 
’^y Sir Edward Grey. Upon that point Russia is 
;;piuch more likely to be right. But it would be 
"well if Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. O’Grady, and others 
l^ould reflect a little upon the origin of the difficulty 
ijn Macedonia. 'I'he reason why there is a Mace- 
"idonian question to-day, the reason why for 
ibirty years that luckless province has weltered 
;in the gore of its inhabitants, is because the 
Keir Hardies and the O’Gradys of 1878, repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Jo.scph Cowen and other Radicals 
of that ilk, kept alive a propaganda of hatred and ill- 
will to the Russian Government so that Lord Beacons- 
field found it easy to re-enslave emanciiiatcd Mace- 
iionia and thrust it again under the heel of the Turk, 
■ipowen, like Keir Hardie, acted in the name of Liberty. 
iBut he made himself the pander of Ottoman 
'despotism. And to-day, when at last Russia has 
.i^ome into line with England in support of Mace¬ 
donian liberty, the same insensate cry is raised 
against Russia, from which again the 'I’urk, and the 
;Turk alone, will profit. There is absolutely no chance 
'fox Macedonia unless Russia and England go hand in 
Itand, and there is no chance of their going hand in 
hand if*Pinglishmen sci/e the very moment of a 
friendly rapprochement to hurl all manner of invec¬ 
tives against the Russian Government. 

Of all men in the world, Mr. Keir 
^*imd*** Hardie, fresh from his campaign 
the Kettle. hi India, should lie the last to 
i,f indulge in censorious comments 

dpon the Russian Government. The 'J’sar may 
OOt be an ideal archangel on a throne, but he has 
i|t least established the Duma. He has twice dis- 
'folved it, according to his rights, and he has modified 
^ constitution, for which hi.s only justification is the 
^Id adage, saius popnli iuprema lex. But we have 
pot even established a Duma of any sort in India. 
|||t the^ same time that. Mr. Hardie was inveighing 
ast 4he “atrocities”—of one side only—in 


Russia, Lord Minto was rushing coercive legisla¬ 
tion through his Council on the plea that “ no exag¬ 
gerated respect for the principles of English freedom 
-—totally unadapted for Indian surroundings—can 
justify us in allowing such poison to work its will.” 
Lord Morley is a Radical. The Tsar was born and 
reared in the straitest school of autocratic Conserva- 
tivism. The T.sar has gone forward. According to 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s friends in India, Lord Morley has 
gone backward. There are Russian Pecksniffs who 
object to the Tsar gra.sping “ the blood-stained hand” 
of King Edward. A nation which, through its 
Government, exulted in the “ methods of barbarism ” 
employed to devastate two South African Republics, 
cannot afford to be so mighty .squeamish in choosing 
its friends. We should be much more profitably 
employed in taking the beam out of our own eye than 
in extracting the mote oct of the eye of our Russian 
brother. 

The Shah of Persia, finding that 
The Coup d’Etat i,is ])uma had become the centre 
Persia. of political agitation, which, in his 

opinion, threatened the existence 
of social order and the stability of his throne, di.s- 
solved it by the .summary process of bombarding it 
with a park of artillery. His method of procedure 
was original and drastic. Many deputies perished in 
the ruins of their Parliament House. And to make 
the coup d'etat complete, many of their private 
residences were subjected to the same treatment. 



The Shah of Persia: Mohanuned Ali Mirza. 





The Progress of the “World. 


Looting appears to have been very prevalent 
in Teheran. Several of the popular leaders were 
hanged, and order now is said to reign in 
the Persian capital as once it reigned in AVarsaw. 
'I'he Shah is summoning another Duma—Medjliss 
they call it in Persia—for he still professes to 
abide by his solemn coronation oath to guarantee 
a Constitutional Government to his people. A 
Constitution tempered by bombardment may last as 
long as a despotism tempered by assassination. But 
tlie Persian people, who imagined that they were 
leading the Asiatic world in the direction of Consti¬ 
tutional liberty, are not likely to be cowed by the 
cannon of the Shah. 1 'he one satisfactory thitig 
about the whole tragic episode is that the Anglo- 
Russiam ('onvention secures them liberty to set up 
Hell within a ring fence, without any danger of out¬ 
side intervention. And Persia is so far outside the 
civilised pale that its domestic conflagration will only 
singe Persians. 

There is, however, one trouble 
The Trouble which is menacing. For twelve 
Turkish Frontier, montns past the I urkish troops, 

regular and irregular, have cro.ssed 
the Persian frontier, looted Persian farms, and occu¬ 
pied Persian territory. "J'he Persian Government 
has neither money nor trooi)s with which to expel 
the intruders. With anarchy in the capital, there can 
be no adecfuate defence of the frontiers. If Persia is 
to be kept intact some outside pressure should be 
brought to bear ujion the Sultan. That pressure is 
now being applied by Russia. 'J'he Sultan has 
promised all manner of things. But a month hence 
we shall ])rol)ably find that the Turkish invaders 
arc where they are to-day. In that case Sir 
Edward Grey will do well to associate himself wath 
the Russian Government in saying to the Turks, 
“ Hands off Persia! ” This may be one of the 
“momentous decisions” to which the King referred 
as likely to result from the signature of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention. If there is any dispute as to 
the facts, an International Commission of Enquiry 
ought at once to be appointed in accordance wdth 
the recommendations of the Hague Convention. We 
cannot afford Persia to be eaten up piecemeal, least 
of all by the Turks. 


In South Africa Lord Elgin 
promptly and decisively reversed 
the policy of Lord Milner. As a 
result South Africa is ^ at peace, 
and Boer and Britain are vieing with each other as to 
which can contribute most to the federation of South 


The Trouble 
In 

India. 


Africa under the British flag. In India Lord Morle 
refused to reverse the policy of Lord Curzon in th 
partition of Bengal, and, as a result, we are face t 
face with an outburst of discontent of which a fe^ 
assassinations 
are by no 
means the 
most serious 
manifestation, 
lo repress this 
a replica of 
the English 
Explosives Act 
passed in the 
panic that fob 
lowed the 
abortive at¬ 
tempt to l)low 
up the I .ocal 
Gove mine n t 
Board, and a 
drastic mea¬ 
sure for sup¬ 
pressing sedi¬ 
tious papers, 
h a V t: b e c n 
passed into 
law. 'rhe situa¬ 
tion in India 
bears a dan¬ 
gerous resem¬ 
blance to that 
of Russia three 
years ago, and 
it will be well 
if our advo¬ 
cates of strong 
govern ment 
were to read 
over the wise counsels which they so liberally,^ 
addressed to the Russian Government at that time. 
Sir Barnpfylde Fuller has been affording us an admir-^' 
able justification for his recall by his letter accuse^*) 
in the Times. An ex-official who seizes the preseiil^? 
of all moments, for discrediting a Government 
to face with the present situation in India, was em¬ 
phatically not the right man in the right place ip: 
Bengal two years ago. j 

The Government through Lord: 

What ought to Minto has declared that “ ha. 
be done. anarcliical crimes will for art 
instant deter me from endeavour¬ 
ing to meet as best I can the political aspirations of 



P)ioiograph hy\ {La/ayeitt, 

Sir Andrew Fraser. 

Lieutenaiii-Guvcriiur of lieugal. 
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^nest reformers.” But they had better dhurry up. 
Sjad would it not be as well, now they are face to 
Ite with anarchical crime, if they could take these 
llionest reformers ” into their counsel ? Whether they 
• that or they do not, there is one thing that ought 
be done, and that right speedily. VVe ought to 
lye a strong representative Indian National Council 
Irmed in London to advise the British public as to 
iiat is being done, what is not being done, and what 
fight to be done in Jndia. Wo have several eminent 
Ifdians in London and many leading Liber il Anglo- 
iidians whose counsel it would be well to have at 
^is crisis. I do not want this Committee to be an 
Id-Governmental Committee ; I want it to be the 
^culate mouthpiece of the “ honest reformers ” to 
lliom Lord Minto alludes. The fact that such a 
lommittee was sitting in London, and that it had the 
- of the British public, would contribute much to 
restoration of the confidence of honest reformers 
the future. 

'rhere is a widespread impression 
The abroad among Anglo-Indians at 

The”® iire "o longfr 

Anslo-Indians. regarded with that pride and sym¬ 
pathy which in previous crises were 
eir staff and stay. England, they say, once appre- 
ated her sons uj^on whom has been laid the heavy 
lirden of maintaining her Kmi>irc among the untold 
tillions of India. Now, every peripatetic M. P. or 
aring journalist holds them up to popular scorn. Tlie 
l^e feeling prevails among the hard-working officials 
Egypt. There is some truth in this. 'Pile cause is 
far to seek. It is one among the many unj)leasant 
juelje of the Hoer War. The fiict that Briti.sh 
Scials, as upright, public-sjfiriled and conscientious 
R Lord Milner, could act on occasion with such a total 
isregard of what the majority of Englishmen regard 
the fundamental principles of justice, when the 
ghts of a small nationality seemed to them to conflict 
ith the interests of the Empire, has caused us to be 
^ry chary of accepting as gospel what British ofifi- 
Js say, or of endorsing everything which British 
Bcials deem it nece.ssary to do. Thanks to I.ord 
Ulner and Mr. Chanil)erJain riie spirit of proud con- 
ence in our reiuesenlatives abroad has been 
Strously shaken. Hence accusations which would 
aerly have found no hearing are now listened to 
1 an uneasy suspicion that there may be something 
;^faem. But aitfiough that spirit exists and must be 
jE;oned with, there is uo disposition on the part of 
lotion to desert its representatives at the front. 

!-want to hack them up as much as we can. We 


'm mm' 

only want to be quite sure Milnerism and Chaniber- 
lainism are not sapping the confidence of the natives 
in the justice of our rule. 

Old subscribers of the Review will 

The Anglo-American that in the very first 

Penny Post. year of its publication the first 
national memorial we ever pro¬ 
moted w^as an address to the Queen in favour of 
l)enny postage throughout the English-speaking 
world. We may therefore congratulate our readers 



Photograph hy\ (R us&ell and So\ 

Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 


upon the attainment of this much-needed boon 
eighteen years after our memorial was presented. 'I'o 
Mr. Meyer and Mr. Sydney Uuxton, the Post- 
masters-General of America and Great Britain, we 
owe this tardy but none the less welcome 
concession. It was precipitated by the proposal 
made by France to establish penny postage between 
this country and the French Repulilic. It is well 
that il was granted in the first instance between the 
Empire and the American Republic. But an inter- 
nalionJ penny jxist cannot be long delayed. It 
has already been established between Austria and 
Germany. It exists between us and the British post* 




offices in Turkey and Morocco. The French are 
pressing for it. And what is perhaps more important 
still, that sleuthhound of Canterbury, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, to whom we owe nearly all the postal reforms 
of the last quarter of a century, has it in hand. It is 
to Mr. Henniker Heaton more than to all the rest 
of the human rafce put together that we owe first the 
Imperial, and now the Anglo-American penny post. 
He has refused to accept titles pres.sed upon him by 
his Sovereign. There is only one reward that he could 
not refuse. When the first international penny post 
stamp is issued, let it have upon it instead of the head 
of the Sovereign the head of—Mr. Henniker Heaton. 

The Government is plodding along 
The Government industriously, but nothing has 
the Country. hapjjened to extricate it from tlie 
grasp of the Lords and of that 
Master of the Lords, Mr. Arthur Balfour. Mr. 
Asquith and Lord Carrington have uttered the most 
valorous protestations of their determination to stake 
the existence of the Government upon the Licensing 
Bill. But that does not mean that they will dissolve 
if the Licensing Bill is thrown out by the Upper 
House. And, unfortunately, if it did, it would i>ro- 
bably encourage the Lords to throw it out, if for no 
other reason than that it would precipitate a dissolu¬ 
tion. 'rhe election at Pudsey, where Mr. Whitcley’s 
seat was captured by a Unionist—thanks to the 

Socialists, who insisted upon going to the poll-.is 

conclusive evidence as to the impossibility of our 
again returning anything approaching the present 
majority. That being the case, why should the 
Lords hesitate to do their worst with any and every 
Liberal measure sent up to them ? Even if an api)eal 
to the country only cut the Liberal majority in half, 
such a reduction of the strength of the Ministry would 
be regarded as enough to justify their rejection of 
Liberal measures. 

Last month saw four more Peers 
The Multiplioation added to the Upi)er House, 
Peers. Liberals all of course- at present. 

But how^ long will lliCy remain 
Liberal ? The inquiry is justified when we look over 
the melancholy list of Peers created by Liberal 
Governments who now vote with the Opposition. 
Yet what can be done ? All talk of ending the Peers 
must be dropped in view of the continuous stream of 
new Peers created by the liberals. It is one of the 
paradoxes of oor time that the democratisation of the 
franchise was accompanied by the revival of the 
monarchy, and that the return of the most Radical 
House of Commons on record has made the Con¬ 




servative Upper Chamber the absolute arbiter ( 
legislation—other than financial. 

The prospects of any settlemer 
The Outlook by compromise of the Educatio 
Education. question do not improve. A sligl 
gleam of light has been afforded b 
the compromise by which the denominational Trail 
ing ('olleges agree to admit 50 per cent, of studenl 
who do not accept their denominational teaching, bi 
this carries us a very little way. An attempt to arriv 
at a con)|)romisc at Manchester resulted in a fiascc 
The British Weekly has made a suggestion whic 
shows at least that the di.sposition to compromise i 
very strong on the Liberal side. The .suggestio 
is that the Education Bill should be whittle 
down to a measure dealing with single schoc 
districts where it is universally admitted there is 
grievance that ought to be remedied. The suggestion i 
not bad. \k\t will Mr. Balfour accept it? No schem 
wliich has not his iinprimatzir is worth discussing 
The ([uestion is whether the statesman or the partisai 
is uppermost in him. I’he temptation to wreck an 
and every Education Ifill from a Unionist point c 
view is almost irresistilde. Imagine the position of ' 
Liberal Govenmient wliich, after five or six years, hai 
to go to the countr)' with passive resisters still beinj 
sent to gaol and the Clericals still in possession 
Already Mr. Perks is threatening to emulate tihii 
exploits ol Mr. Parnell. The horribly ugly fact i 
that Mr. Inilfour and the Lords have got us 11 
a cleft Slick, and it is a very uncomfortable positior 
to be in. 

M. Lemoine, who obtained frondil 
Sir Julius Wernher ;^6o,ooo Ofi| 
the plea that he had discovered! 
the secret of making diamondtl^l 
has bei. n arrested. It is all very well to chaffii 
Sir Julius Wernher. But as trustee of the publi^xji 
he could not afford to take any risks. It is alwaysj 
possible that some method of making diamonds ma;^ 
be discovered, and unless De Beers can control thil 
new^ pr()( ess De Beers shares will hardly be worth the f 
paper they are written on. De Beers might hav^| 
bought the Premier diamond mine for a million, buitl 
the offer was refused, and the competition that ensuedi 
has cost them many millions. If diamonds become so!^ 
cheap that every ’Arry can give his 'Arriet a necklace; 
of brilliants, they will be unsaleable at any price. But;- 
the mischief of a depreciation of diamonds is nothing 
to the cataclvsm that would follow the success of the 
patient experimenters who have just converted some 
old oyster-lieds at Hayling Island into an apparatus for 


The 

Artiflcial Diamond 
Case. 




From the pmnting by Helix Moscheles. '\ 

The late Mr, Grover Cleveland. 

extracting the ten farthings’ worth of gold that is to 
be found in every ton of sea-water. They say it only 
cost them fifteen pence to extract a sovereign from the 
sea. No political or financial revolution could create 
such widespread ruin as the slump of gold to one- 
sixteenth its present value. But no one interferes 
with the Hayling Island gold-getters. 

I.ast month John Burns risked his 

life and brought on himself a 
John Burns. , ^ • r i n » 

serious and most painful illne.ss by 

rushing to the rescue of a police¬ 
man, w'ho was jammed against an omnibus by a 
taxicab. Mr. Burns has the muscle of an athlete, 
but trying to lift a motor brought on an internal 
strain which prostrated him for three weeks. He 
saved the policeman’s life, but nearly lost his own. It 
is John Burns’s way. He will probably do it again 
to-morrow, and some day we may hear that the 
president of the 1 ocal Government Board has 
been killed in tryiiig to save a street arab from 
being run over by a motor omnibus. Note in 
this connection the story of self-sacrificing heroism 
teported from Vienna. An explosion, followed 
by a fire, cost seventeen lives at a celluloid 
&ctory near Vienna. An old factory hand first headed 
a number of his mates in a dash through the flaming 
^jiMrtyard. Alihough severely scorched, he returned 
iith She firemen, and showed them a cellar full of 
^uloid which, if they had not at once damped it 


down, would have wrecked the neighbourhood. A 
third time he dashed through the flames, reached the 
engine-room, and by opening the valve.s prevented 
an explosion. When asked for his name by the 
reporters he replied, “ You don’t need that. If I had 
not done it somebody else would.” It is not often 
there is this disinclination on the part of heroes to 
blot the record of their work with their name. 

The last Democratic President, 
The Passing Mr. Grover Cleveland, passed 
Gpove« Cleveland, ^i^ay after a long illness, in which 
gout and indigestion had caused 
him much suffering. He was seventy-one years old. 
He was the only American citizen who had been tlirice 
elected by a majority of votes to the Presidential 
chair; but on the second occasion, owing to the 
working of the American constitution, Mr. Harrison 
was elected by the Electoral College, although 
in the mass vote Mr. Cleveland had 100,000 
majority. Mr. Cleveland is best remembered 
in this country for the part he took in 

forcing the hand of the British Government on the 
Venezuelan question. He threatened war to enforce 
arbitration in the interests of Venezuela. He got his 
arbitration, but the arbitrators decided in our favour, 
and the subsecjuent conduct of Venezuela has not 
exactly encouraged the United States to another 
intervention on her i^chalf. Since he left the White 
House the Democrats have never had a chance. 
Our portrait is a reproduction of a painting made by 
Mr. Felix Moscheles during Mr. Cleveland’s second 
tern) of office. Mr. Moscheles has told the story of 
the sittings given him by Mr. Cleveland in his 
pleasant gossipy volume of autobiographical remi¬ 
niscences. 


When the Republican National 

The Contention met at Chicago, its 

American Presidential , i_ , r 

Election. members cheered forty consecu¬ 

tive niinutes for Mr. Roosevelt as 
“ the best abused and most popular man in the United 
States.” Then they cheered ten minutes more for 
Teddy Bear, and after that they took uj) the rhythmic 
chant, ‘‘ Four, four, four years more,” which con¬ 
tinued until the lungs and voices of the delegates gave 
out. After having thus vociferously expressed their 
loyalty to their chief, they proceeded at once to do his 
bidding by electing Mr. Taft as Republican candidate. 
Mr. Sherman was chosen as candidate for the vice¬ 
presidency. It is assumed that the election of the 
Taft-Sherman ticket is a foregone conclusion. Having 
installed*his successor for four years in the White 
House, Mr. Roosevelt will start for Cairo in order to 











1 HE FROORESS OF tHE WORLD. , 


enjoy a strenuous holiday in big game shooting in 
Central Africa. If he is not eaten up by a lion or 
killed by a rhinoceros, he will be fit and ready to 
resume his present position in 1913. No one can 
say what a day may bring forth, let alone four years. 
Imagine, for instance, what might happen if Mr. 
Roosevelt were attacked by sleeping sickness ! It is 
almost unimaginable, but it might happen. It is 
expected that Mr. Bryan will be nominated by the 
Denver Convention to fight for a third time as Demo¬ 
cratic candidate. Apart from accidents, no one 
thinks he has even an off-chance. But accidents 
sometimes happen even in American presidential 
contests. 


The Home Secretary last month 
The announced that the Eight Hours 

Eight Hours Bill. |;»ij| an Eight and a Half 

Hours Bill for the next five years— 
after which period eight hours will be enforced. I’he 
original proposition was that there should be eighteen 
months at nine hours, followed by an eight hours 
day excluding one winding. In the five years 
interval both windings will be excluded. As 
it averages fifteen minutes to go uj) and fifteen 
minutes to go down, the Bill will establish an 
eight and a half hours day for five years, to be 
followed by a day of eight and a quarter hours. The 
change was due to a report of a Departmental Com¬ 
mittee, which declared that the introduction of a fixed 
eight hours day could not l)ut result in a temporary 
contraction of the out])uL and a consec|iient period of 
embarrassment and loss to the couniry at large. 'J’he 
assumption that production would dimini.sh if the 
hours of the working day were reduced does not 
necessarily follow. If mine-owners would follow Sir 
John Brunner's example and put a premium upon 
regularity of working, they would gain more in one 
way than they would lose in the other. 

The Old-Age Pensions Bill is being 

The transformed in Committee. The 

Old-Age Pensions . , r 1 • t i 

Bill. principle of graduation has been 

introduced, the clause penalising 
marriage has been struck out, and the disqualification 
of persons receiving Poor Law relief in the last twelve 
months has been fined down and made terminable in 
1911. The range of graduation is fixed between 8s. and 
13s. That is to say, instead of a person w^ith los. 2d. 
losing the 5s. a week, his income will be made up to 
13s. a week. If he has 8s. he will receive a pension 
of 5s.; if 9s., 4s.; if los., 3s.; if ns., 2s.; if 12s., 
IS.; but if he has 12s. 2d. he will receive’nothing. 
As in census papers women return themselves as thirty 



The Dawn of a New Era. 

** It is not as a great political stroke that we would regard the Bill, but 
rather as lljc dawn of a new Gra..’*—~UaiVjf CArvuich\ 


even if they are nearly forty, so 12s. 2d. will be the limit 
of many incomes which, but for the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill, would have exceeded that amount. Mr. Balfour 
has chopped and changed over the Old-Age Pension 
question, setting his sails to every favouring breeze. 
He had the grace to complinient the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon his dignity, good temper and 
dexterity in conducting his surrender of the clause 
reducing the pensions of old people living together 
from 5s. to 3s. 6d., but while he has been good- 
tempered en )ugh, no one ('an return the compliment 
and say that Mr. Balfour's leadership of the Ojiposition 
on this (jLiesiion has been marked by either dignity or 
dexterity. Mr. Facing-both-ways is never a dignified 
character. 

'J'he refusal of the Socialists to 

The sircngth Pudsey seat from the 

Labour Vote. unionists, although they only 

polled 12 per cent, of those 
voting, illustrates another peril that threatens Liberals 
at next General Election. Mr. W. L. Wilson con¬ 
tributes to the J?ai/y Express some remarkable 
statislit:s concerning the results of eleven elections 
which have taken place north of the Humber since 
the summer of 1906, in which the Unionists were 
opposed by a Liberal and a l,abour candidate. 
In these constituencies 45,771 electors voted' 
for the Unionists, 52,397 for the Liberals, and: 
33 > 59 ^ Labour candidates. Mr. Wilson 

omits Manchester ostensibly because he regards the 
Socialist candidate as a freak, but obviously because 
it would have reduced the proportion of Labour to 
Liberal votes. In addition to these eleven consti- 
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‘l^enci^s where there was a three-cornered fight, there 
j^re four others in which the Liberals supported a 
l^jibour candidate. In those constituencies 20,983 
l^fOted Unionist, against 21,564 who voted for the 
^^l^bour candidates. These figures are significant, 
pidding the Labour and Liberal votes together, 
;;il^ totals show 107,577 Lib-Lab. Free Traders, 
Ijg^nst 66,734 Unionists. Yet tCs Unionist minority, 
ptuinks to the House of i .ords, can paralyse tlic action 
IqF the majority on measures in which Liberals and 
|iUibour are as one. 

I'’' ' ^ - ^ • 

5;.'’. The Church of England is losing 

I’ Pan-iSgllcan parochialism and is being 

Confepence very much improved as a con- 

|;Bl8hoprat Umbeth. sequence. The l‘an-Anglican Con- 
1/ fereiice of last month astonished 

ft" 

Ifeveryone by the change that the infusion of American 
land Colonials effected in the spirit of the gathering. 
I^lericalisrn was at a discount. Nonconformists were 
liecognised as fellow-Christians, and instead of tearing 
i^their souls to tatters with polemics over their parish 


pumps, the Pan-Anglicans discussed serious questions 
of world-wide interest in a broad spirit of humani¬ 
tarian sympathy. It remains to be seen whether the 
251 Bishops now in council at Lambetli will show a 
similar superiority to the ecclesiastical atmosphere of 
the Cathedral close. 

Three great demonstrations in 
The Women’s favour of woman’s suffrage took 
Demonstrations, place last month in London. In 
one, from ro,oooto 15,000 women 
marclied with banners and bands in procession from 
the Embankment to Albert Hall on a Saturday after¬ 
noon. In the second, a mass meeting on Sunday 
brought a multitude estimated at anything between a 
quarter and half a million to Hyde Park. The third 
took place round Westminster, when an attempt on 
the part of the Suffragettes to demonstrate their 
dissatisfaction with the refusal to pass a Suffrage 
Bill this year led to the assemblage of an 
immense concourse of spectators between the end 
of Westminster Bridge and Parliament Street, and 
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the blocking by the police of all the approaches to 
the House of Commons. Some twenty-nine arrests 
were made. Perlmps the most significant proof 
that the movement is becoming irresistible is the 
belated effort of Mrs. Humphry Ward and a few 
other women of wealth and leisure to play the rbk of 
Mrs. Partington. * The spectacle of women who spend 
their lives in endeavouring to influence the national 
mind by writing upon every conceivable public, 
question, proclaiming aloud that women are unfit to 
vote at a parliamentary ivlection, appeals to one’s 
sense of humour. 


The 

Future Policy 
of the 

Sulfraerettes. 


The demonstration of indignation 
which culminated on the List clay 
of June in breaking two of Mr. 
y\sciuith’s windows and tumultuous 
gatherings between Caxton Hall and Westminster 
Palace will, I hope, wind up the first stage of the 
campaign. 'Fhe question is now before thc^ country. 
Ministers are pledged to accept the change if 
there is proof that it is demanded by a 

majority of the people, and if it can be made on 
democratic lines. 'Fhe derncMistrations of defiance 
ought now to give place to demonstrations of con¬ 
fidence, not in any political party, but in their ability 
to command the support of the majority of their own 
sex. In other words, let the Albert Hall and Hyde Park 
demonstrations be repeated all over the country, and 
let the leaders of the women decide upon a midille 
way between the present demand and universal 
.suffrage. Votes for women on the same grounds as 
men ought in future to be coupled witli a demand 
that in future every wife shall he placed on 
the register by virtue of her husband’s qualification. 
It this line be adoyited and support given to every 
member, of Avhatevcr party, who pledges liimself to 
support this policy, the results of the late campaign 
may be harvested this parliament. If the tactics 
which up till now have been wisely persisted in are 
prolonged there is a great danger tliat the brute 
element which emerged during the Stop-the-^V^ar agi¬ 
tation may render it as impossible for a Suffragette to 
be heard anywhere, as it was impossible for the pro- 
Boers to hold a meeting during the war. 

I publish elsewhere a reference 
to the remarkable results achieved 
by the tuberculosis treatment- 
adopted by the Emanuel Church 
of Boston, where it was found that the moral rmd 
psychical environment of patients was of even more 
importance than their physical condition. On the 
Other hand, a campaign has been begun \n London in. 


More Hope 
for 

Consumptives. 


favour of adopting the views so ahiy set forward by Dr- 
Achille Edom as to the importance of treating tubercu*i 
lous patients in floating sanatoria, where they would be 
far away from the bacteria which are generated on land. 
This treatment carries the open-air method one stage 
further. 'Fhe consumptive patient must not only live 
and sleep in the open air, he must take his open air 
far from the microbe-laden atmosphere of inhabited/ 
territory. A fleet of comfortably fitted old mail 
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The Queen in Her Coronation Robes. 

A photogrnpli of the Bronze Statue of Her Majesty, executed 
by Mr. George E. Wade, and unveiled by Earl Crewe at the 
1 Aindon Hospital on July loth. i 
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; Reamers past service as liners might be sent out as 
|consumptive hospitals to cruise or anchor in the 
pleasant latitudes cf the Azores. If they were also 
■ supplied with the moral and psychical environment 
of the Emanuelites, the consumptives on board might 
have a good chance of recovery. 



The Thick and the Thin. 


The Burprising results of France and F.ngland sitting down bcMdes 
Russia. Japan and (rcrniriny will hardly be able 10 stay now on tlie bench 
where they sat very comiortably before. 


The 

Port of London 
Bill. 


A Parliamentary Committee has 
been sitting all last month con¬ 
sidering Mr. Lloyd-George’s Port 
of London Bill. Questions as to 
. the precise frontier limits of the jurisdiction of the 
;' new authority, and as to the exact distribution of 
seats on the governing body, although of great local 
interest, do not concern the nation at large. What is 
: of importance is that there should be an authority 
competent and willing to deal with the greatest 
|port in the world, with tlie same spirit and courage 
I;;! that local authorities have dealt with such ports as 
j: Glasgow, Antwerp and Hamburg. This it is universally 
will be secured by Mr. Lloyd-George’s Bill, 
|which has liOw been taken in charge by Mr. Winston 
|C)hurcIv!lf, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the Bill 
become Act this session. 
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The Progress of" the World. 


Liberia was not invited to the 
The Future Hague Conference—rumour says 
Liberia. because the Russian Foreign Office 
could not discover the address 
of the official to whom the invitation should be 
sent. Liberia has made up its mind that it shall 
not be passed over another time. From the report 
of the recent meeting of the Liberian Annual Bar 
Association it is evident that this interesting Republic 
is waking up to a sense alike of its rights, its duties, 
and its dangers. Mr. Sylvester Williams has been 
advising it to open up communications with the 
coloured men of the Southern States, who may yet 
make of Liberia what the Zionists hope that the 
children of Israel may find in Palestine. The Libe¬ 
rian citizen needs someone to lean on after sixty 
years of infancy, and he will find a safe friend 
among his own people in America. But our Liberian 
friends do not need to fear annexation by Great 


Britain. W’^e have no ambition that would lead us to 
covet their territory. 

Mr. Haldane’s energetic services 
Mr, Haldane's as recruiting sergeant; for the new 
Territorials, territorial army have been re¬ 
warded with a considerably greater 
measure of success than at one time appeared pro* 
bable. He has got already fifty per cent, of the total 
number he asked for, and as the nation become^ 
accustomed to the scheme he expects to get the, 
remainder. His chief difficulty is that there is no 
war-cloud on the horizon. If there were in any 
quarter a menace of war he would be overwhelmed 
with offers of enlistment. But in the piping times of; 
peace the task of enlisting men in a new-fangled force,, 
entailing liabilities and obligations they do not clearly 
understand, is a difficult task, and Mr. Haldane and 
Lord Esher may be congratulated upon the success 
with which they have surmounted the initial difficulties. 














Cu RRENT H ISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


‘O wad some power the giftie gie 
To see oursels as ithers see us.’—BURNS. 



D uring the past month the Continental cartoon¬ 
ists have employed their pencils almost 
exclusively in depicting, with more or less 
exaggeration, the meetings between our King md the 
I'sar and the incidents surrounding the Anglo-French 
entente. Generally speaking, the rancaturists have 
treated the subject very much at the expense of the 

German Emperor. . . 

Among the interesting cartoons appearing in 
English journals there is an excellent example from 
Punch, in which the Prime Minister is represented as 
le.iving some of his sui>crfluous luggage at the cloak¬ 
room until after the holidays; and specia mention 
should be made of the series of Mini^erial cartoons 
bv Mr. Halkett of the Pall Mall Gazette. Ihey 
appear in the Pall Mall for July, accom¬ 

panying a very chatty article on the “New Ministers 
at VV’ork.” Gur readers arc already familiar w ith the 
“ F C G ■’ sketches of members of the Government 
in the’ IVesimmster Gazette-, it is interesting to cmn- 
pare Sir Francis Gould’s work with that of G. K. n. 
The editor hus kindly allowed me to reproduce most 
of these sketches in miniature on the next page, 
where the characteristics of figure and fomi of some 
of the new as well as of the older men will be found 
as they have presented themselves to the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Halkelt. 


JDaifyCAroMicie.] 

The Truth this Time. 

^ T “ 1 think it*s a bt?a.*itly shame that folk 

, splen<lid’'riv„ with not a 

Moderate Party: “My dear man. it is owing to no fault of 
|||j IhSe you are able to ride along the Embankment. 


JVahrt ^ ^ - iStuttgart. 

The Merry Monarchs. 

Nicholas: “ Herefs somebody at last of whom I'm quite siiTe that 
he's not plotting my assassinauon ! 
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iVesttnifister Gazette,'] 

Good Intentions. 


Mr. Chaplin: “1 assure yon, luy good man, we quite intended to 
|inake some provision for your OeolMung years.’’ 

Mk. Wai tkk liONc;: “Ves: and I’ll icll you how it was we wt:re 
^Vi^rable to carry out mir iritentitin-” 

, ;. Olu LaiioukI'R : “ I.ror’liless ye, gerrelnien, I dtui’t doubt yer good 
V'Uillcntiuns ; but they didn't pave the road tu Old Age i’elisions.” 



Westminster CaxetteJ] 


Booming: on the Slump. 

I'AKii-’r Reform T’ekformfck : “ We .slumped on the boom—w'hy shouldn't 
we boom on the ..*:jinpV ” 

I Tariff Reformers are deriving’ .some fi.atisfacrion from the May figures of 
foreign trade, whidi show a iiiaiked decline.J 


FRANCO-BRITISH. 
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On the Way. 

King Khwakp: *‘-n.cv seem to he havinc a most festive lime everywhere 
in Germany. Well, I’ll fio on histm-ss to St. I cleisburs- 


Lnsii^i^ BLittrr.\ 

The Hare and the Hedgehog:. 

“ Wlicn tlis hare came leaping along there mt the hed^hog in th 
furrow, and called out to him, Here am 1. 

[ Allusion to (•.riuim’s story of a h.are racing a hedgehog from ^ ®* 
of i turtlin field. The hedgehog puts his wife at one end of the field ai 
stavs at the other end himself, so wliencver the hare comes along one or oth 
hedgeh g pops up.] 



Le Cri de /’arw.] 

John Bull (loq.)i “William, you won’t be 
William the Conqueror any more than you can 
William the Silent.” 
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Germany’s Burden of Debt 

Germany Help ! Help!” 

SVDOW; “ Good heavens, madam, what you want is a Midas 
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\Thf‘ }iakt>7' Art (7al/r/y, CtUufnhus. 

HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT. 

{^Nominated at Ckicagp on June l8/A ax Republican Candidate for the Presidency,) 

fBorn at C'incinnati, Sept«;niber 15th, 1857 ; son of the Mon. Alphonso Taft, Atlorney-Oeneral in 
Presiumt Grant's c:abinf;t ; graduated at Yale, 1878 ; married at Cincinnati, June, 1886, Jlelen Herron; 
Afsisiant rrosecuiing Attorney of Hamilton fbounty, Ohio, 1881-2; (‘ollcctor of Internal Revemic, 
1882-83 .\ssistant < ^uinty Solicitor, Hamilton County, 1885-7 ; Judge of tlie Superior Court of Ohio, 
1887-90 ; SoHcitor-Cteneral of Ihc United States, 1890--2 ; United States ( 'ircuit Judge, Sixth Circuit, 
1892-1900; President of the United States Philippine C^ommission, 1900-4 ; P'irst C'ivil Governor of the 
Philippine Islands, 1901-4 ; Secretary of War of the United States since 1904.) 

















The Candidates for the American Presidency. 


(L) MR. WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. 


By WALTER 

WENTY-FIVE men have been President of the 
United States. Not often, if ever, have the 
American people deliberately set out to train a 
man for the Presidency, to prepare him through 
education and experience and work for the responsi¬ 
bilities of their highest and most exacting public 
office. 'Fhat is what they are doing now, have 
been doing for some years. Tiiey are training 
William Howard 'fafl to be President. He has 
been nominated by the Republican party, and his 
chances of election are fairly good, though by no 
means certain. 

If Mr. Taft is chosen to be the twenty-sixth man to 
sit in the Presidential chair he Avill be placed there 
because an intensely practical people, in a period of 
their history when emotionalism is somewhat checked 
and dull, follow out their natural instinct to recognise, 
to reward, and to utilise the highest etiicicncy. 'I'hat 
is a natural instinct with the American peoj)le. In 
America there is surer, quicker recognition of 
individual merit, efficiency, power to do things and do 
them well, tlian in any other country. More or less 
consciously, but none the less surely, the American 
people are trying to use this principle in their Presi¬ 
dent-making. 

INDKNTUKEI) TO THE PURMC SEEVK’E. 

If ever a man wa.s put in training for the Presidency 
and kept there, and required to go through all the 
arduous experience sure to fit him for the final and 
highest promotion, that man is Mr. Taft, l^rorn first 
to last he unconsciously acted precisely as if he were 
conscious, as if he were ambitious for the Presidency, 
as if he realised that he had signed articles with the 
American people. That is the way the greatest 
achievements of the larger scheme of things are 
almost always w^orked out in this world. 

Mr. Taft trained himself for the Presidency, without 
knowing it, by always following tlu; law of gravity of 
bis nature, the force which compels him ever to do 
his best. His is not a complex character. It is not 
difficult to analyse. It is large, massive, plain, strong, 
simple. But the very heart, essence, and vitality of it 
is this something within him which compels him, in 
every situation and task and relation, every day, 
hour, and moment, to give forth his best, to 
reserve nothing of strength from his duty, to forget 
himself, to throw himself into his work with all 
his might for the very love of doing that or through 
the sheer impossibility of doing anything else. The 
blood of the Puritans is in his veins, and Duty is the 
god of the practical modern Puritan. 

HIS KARl.Y CAREER. 

We read this dominant note of his character,- -this 


WELLMAN. 

seeking of excellence,—throughout all we know of his^ 
half-century of life. In boyhood he excelled both in 
games and studies. At Yale he was not only the; 
most popular man of his class as “ Ifig Bill Taft,” but 
the leader of his class in every activity,—the stroke of 
his class crew, the champion wrestler of the university^ 
and finished second in scholarship in a class of more 
than loo. Leaving college, he took up the first work; 
that came to hand, as newspaper and law reporter 
while studying law. He w^as a good reporter, a good; 
student. Though he had a famous and well-to-d6'i 
father, he made his way on his own merits. Hej 
practised law with success, held one or two minor? 
offices in Cincinnati, became a judge of the Superior? 
Court of that city, and a little more than eighteen^' 
years ago appeared in Washington as Solid tori*:. 
General under the Administration of President 
Harrison. Here again his habit of hard work stood" 
him in good stead. He won several important cases,f; 
and attracted attention above the ordinary run ofv 
easy-going departmental officials. At this time, 
he met and made a friend of another young official^. 
then Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt. It wa?;; 
not strange that Roosevelt, the energetic, thej 
strenuous, and Taft, “ the big steaui-engine workings 
day and night,” should find something in common,, 
nor is it necessary to say that the friendship betwee!ij| 
them has been of importance to both, and is likely toll 
continue of importance for years to come, ' I 

A JUST JUDGE. 

l’^l)on leaving Washington it w’as to become United-; 
Stales Circuit Judge at Cincinnati. Here again 
did his best. Duty was his master. He rendered| 
certain decisions affecting labour which to this 
are much discussed, whicli have brought him more orj 
less criticism from labour leaders and spokesmen^ 
Moreover, there was courage as well as conscience i0 
those decisions. One of them was rendered iiif 
troubled times. There was a railway strike ; passioriii 
ran high ; a number of men, misrepresenting labour^l 
gathered in the court-room, and muttered that if 
judgment were against them the judge should not'i 
leave the building alive. The blue-eyed judge facedi 
them serenely, smilingly; calmly he announced hiiii| 
decision. Then the smile vanished, a fighting glin^j 
came into the blue eyes, down upon the desk bange<j| 
a large, firm hand, and a clear voice rang out fit 
“ When you leave this room I want you to do so with!; 
the knowledge that if there is enough power in the' 
army of the United States to run these trains, these 
trains will run.” Then the judge strode out of the 
room, unafraid, and the sflllen crowd melted away. 
The trains were run. 





IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

!t was in 1900 that Mr. Taft made his appearance 
m the national field of action. President 
iKinley was in trouble about the administration 
iie difficult affairs of the Philippines. He was at loss 
Bnd the man for the emergency. “ I want a man 
3 is big, strong, patient, tactful yet firm, and willing 
kill himself with hard work if necessary,” said 
iKinley to Mr. Day, then his Secretary of State, 
fhy don’t you send for him then ? ” replied Day ; 
fill Taft is the man you want,—he’s on the bench 
Cincinnati.” McKinley telegraphed 'J’aft to come 
IVashington. Taft came, without the slightest idea 
I'hat was wanted of him. He was ama/ed when told 
as desired he should go to the Philippines and try to 
ite a nation out of that crude, peculiar, bickering, 
erogeneous, unpromising human mass. Taft did 
want to go, and said so frankly, adding that he 
I not believed in holding the Philippines, and that 
ambition was for judicial, not executive work, 
ut here is one of the most difficult tasks now con- 
iting our nation,” said McKinley. “ You are the 
a to do it. You must help me out. It is your 
y.” And because he, too, saw that it was his duty, 
I for no other reason, 1 aft at length assented. 

That was only eight years ago. In three and a half 
turies Spanish rule had given the people of the 
lippines one institution—the Church. In three 
i a half years Taft moulded them into a nation—a 
imentary nation, true, but equipped with all the 
itutions of modern civilisation. He smiled upon 
se people, and won their liking; he laughed with 
m, and won their good humour; he worked for 
tn, and won their confidence; he made “ the 
lippines for the Filipinos ” his guiding star. Now 
Filipinos affectionately call him “Santo Taft.” 
them he must indeed appear as something like a 
It. It was Taft who convinced a sceptical world 
t the Americans not only had the power success- 
y to administer a colonial trust, but to administer 
beneficently, unselfishly—working like a human 
im-engine at Manila and appealing to the Ameri- 
i people at home for justice and help and patience, 
protected the national conscience and preserved 
national honour. 

A GREAT BIG BOY. 

Taft is a man many of whose ways are those of a 
^—a big, husky, rollicking boy, ever ready for a 
gh or a joke or a prank, yet never overstepping the 
jnds of dignity, mixing jest and laughter with work, 
rays bright and sunny, yet always a marvel of 
iustry and achievement. 

\t college we see him declining to accept a class 
It of honour because someone had questioned the 
niarity of his election, only to be unanimously 
)sen to the same place immediately afterward. At 
iflinnati we .sec him giving a sound and well¬ 
ed thrashing to tho editor of a scurrilous sheet 
9 bad slandered his father. As judge on the 


federal bench we see him declining an offer to go. to 
New York as member of a law firm, with a guaranty 
of 50,000 dollars a year, saying, “ I’here are bigger 
things in this world than money.” In the Philippines 
we see him taking advantage of every po.ssible means 
of winning the affection and confidence of his wards, 
even going so far as to have a native prepare for hint 
a diagram of the native rigodon, or Spanish quadrille, 
that he might study its movements and be able to 
lead the wives of the presidents through its mazes in 
a manner creditable to the Governor of the islands and 
builder of a new nation—in forty days attending no 
fewer than a score of state balls, and literally dancing 
and smiling his way into the hearts of the people. 
We see him, at the end of a long, hard ride in the hot 
sun upon the back of a mule, keeping his own dinner 
waiting an hour while he goes in person to make sure 
that the weary beast of burden had his supper. We 
see him at his summer home in Quebec, at midnight, 
clad in the robes of repose, walking barefoot through 
the dewy grass with a mosquito-bitten and sleepless 
babe on either arm that tired womenfolk might sleep. 
This giant is as gentle as he is strong. 

The laugh of Taft, deep, rumbling, laugh-com¬ 
pelling, the laugh of a whole-souled, wholesome, 
buoyant, boyish man, full of love of life and his 
fellows and of confidence in himself, has been heard 
around the world. The humour of Taft and the 
humour about Taft fit the humour of the American 
people. The people like Taft all the better for the 
trousers that were worn at St. I’etersliurg, all the 
better because he and Mrs. Taft were good enough 
Americans to make a famous tour of the. world, 
meeting mikados and emperors and kings and kaisers, 
without taking with them either maid or valet. 

HOW HE STUCK TO HIS POST. 

He worked so hard at Manila that he exhausted the 
.strength of all his aides, one after another, and at last 
his own health broke down and his doctor told him 
he must rest and return to the United States or his 
life would be in danger. Just at this time came an 
offer from the President of the United States to gi\’e 
him the seat on the Supreme Bench which his heart 
had always craved ; but he fears that if he leaves the 
islands at that juncture his work and his wards may 
suffer, and he cables Washington : “ Thanks, but 
impossible to leave here now.” Again, within a year, 
the same temptation is placed before him, and again 
it is resisted. We see him many times appearing 
before Congressional committees, pleading for justice 
for his people, for help in the great task of making a 
free and progressive nation of them. One of these 
campaigns of education continued almost every day 
for six weeks. 

A MAN OF frank SPEECH. 

He once said laughingly, “ I believe I must be 
possessed of a little of the missionary spirit.” 'J'aft 
is a missionary in his work, but not much of a 
preacher in words. His blunt frankness, his abhor- 



fence of indirection, his detestation of cowardice 
or “ trimming,” lead him often to say disagreeable 
things in a most agreeable way—to tell people that 
which they do not like to hear. Thus we hear him 
making a speech in Ohio denouncing a local boss 
without whose aid the Republicans could not carry 
the State, and without whose enforced support Taft 
himself would have had trouble in getting the dele¬ 
gates from*his home city. We hear him making a 
speech in the capital city of a Western State, where 
the Governor was idolised by a great majority of the 
people, and criticising that Governor by name, out of 
sheer intellectual courage—some might call it reck¬ 
lessness—because there was not great need of it; that 
Governor, now a Senator, is a “ favourite son ” candi¬ 
date against Taft. He goes to Boston and tells the 
“anti-imperialists” who would give the Filipinos their 
complete independence the ])lain, blunt truth about 
the Philippines. 

“a mighty poor poijtician.” 

Because of this invariable frankness, of this scorn 
of treacle and love of plain-speaking, it long ago 
became a tradition at the national capital that “ Taft 
was a mighty poor politician,” that he might reach 
the Presidency if he had more political sense. Those 
who thought 'Paft a great administrator but a poor 
politician were sure of it last year when he rejected 
overtures for peace in Ohio. Not for its historic 
value, but for the flood of light it throws upon the 
character of Taft, is this episode of interest. Senator 
Crane, of Massachu.setts, with a genius for compro¬ 
mises and peace-making, and with the best intentions 
in the world, sought to still the storm of party strife 
in Ohio. His plan was simple—Ohio for Taft for 
President, for Foraker for another term in the Senate. 
Crane saw Foraker; he was willing. He .saw i’resi- 
dent Roosevelt; the President thought it a fine idea. 
“ Go and tell Taft I like it and think it should go 
through.” 

I'hus encouraged, the friend of peace* sought Taft. 
To his amazement, Taft would have none of it. 
“ What you virtually ask me to do is to enter into a 
compact that in consideration of Senator Forakcr’s 
support of me for President 1 am to ask my friends in 
Ohio to support him for Senator. Now, I have no 
objection to the re-election of Senator Foraker. But 
many of my friends in Ohio are opi>osed to the return 
of Mr. Foraker to the Senate. They had determined 
to oppose him long before I was thought' of for the 
Presidency. In plain English, to .secure harmony in 
Ohio I must .sell out my friends. 'I'his 1 absolutely 
refuse to do. This is my answer—once and for all, 
no I A man might pay too high a pric e for the Pre¬ 
sidency.” 

For this Taft was denounced as a stubborn, brutal 
man, without any political sense. And yet, in the 
end, in the larger working out of things, it does not 
appear that Taft was such a poor politician,after all. 
It is never poor politics to be honest, straightforward, 
honourable to friend and foe. 


THE EMERGENCY MAN OF THE REPUBLIC. 

It has become axiomatic at Washington that when^^ 
ever trouble occurs anywhere in the world beyond th$: 
power of the ordinary agencies to deal with, 'Paft is 
the man who must be sent to .straighten it out. Not 
only did he bring order out of chaos in the Philippines; 
but he averted civil war and anarchy in Cuba, settled; 
the difficult problem of the friars’ lands by a visit to 
the Vatican, started the vast activity at Panama iii 
effective fashion, and then went back again to adjust 
a threatened struggle between two jarring States* 
Though the Secretary of Peace, he carried on the 
War i.)epartment with a strong grip upon its detailsli 
helped to reorganise the army and create a generid 
staff and incidentally found time to make a tour of 
the world and to travel all over the country as a fast-? 
rising favourite for the Presidency. President Roose^ 
velt said of him, “ Taft is the biggest going concern 
in the country.” He keeps going all the time. He 
works from eight in the morning till midnight. He 
not only works hard, but plays hard, laughs hard; 
sleeps hard, eats hard, and sometimes hits hard wheh 
roii.sed, as J?owen and Stevens would be willing to 
certify. If he keeps going with luck this giant of i 
boy will reach the post for which destiny has been 
training him through these busy years. 

TAFT AS PRESIDENT. 

The IVesidency is without much doubt just what 
President Rooserelt has called it, “ the hardest jobj 
on earth.” The Presidency is now so big a post, its 
duties are so complex, they ramify so extensively ane) 
intimately lo all the activities of the Government and 
of the pco])le, that the human-nature side of the occur 
pant of the higli chair is of far greater importance 
than the intellectual side. 

Not only has M aft had the training that fits him to 
be President; he has the temperament. Jt would b? 
difficult to imagine a temperament better adapted 
than his to this difficult task. He is a happy half-waj? 
between McRinley and Roosevelt, with most of th^ 
strength and few of the weaknes.ses of both. He haiq 
the training of the lawyer, of the judge, of the 
administrator, of the diplomat. He knows the 
American peojile, he knows the Government, he 
knows the affairs of the world. He has an almosi 
unprecedented power of handling affairs and men, 
Serenity abides with him, and patience, and justice, 
and strength, and firmness. He may never fire th< 
heart.s of the people as Roosevelt has ; he may nevei 
be looked upon by all as a paragon of unpicturesqut 
goodness as was McKinley. But if Taft become* 
President he will get results. He will be master with¬ 
out carrying a whip. He will always strive, as w< 
see he has always striven, to use infinite pains to gei 
at all the facts, to clarify .them, to form slow but sun 
judgments, and then lo stand by them. At tlie White 
House, if Taft presides there, will be a great calnii 
great patience of listening and investigation, great 
energy of work, great good humour, great peace. 
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THE HON. W. JENNINGS BRYAN. 

Probable Democratic Candidate for the United States Pre^dency. 
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(II.) W. G. BRYAN, DEMOCRAT. 


Bv WILLIS J. ABBOT. 


A t the Denver Democratic Convention, which 
will be held this month, the selection of 
\V. G. Bryan as Democratic candidate is 
regarded as a certainty. The assertion that the 
Bryan nominated for the third time for the Presi¬ 
dency is a new Bryan, neither intellectually nor 
ethically the same Bryan who was first nominated in 
1896, is only half true. The change is not in Bryan 
so much as in the i.)eople for whose suffrages he is 
appealing. With the exception of silver, he holds 
the same views to-day that he held in 1896. 

One wonders whether it is a new Bryan or a newly- 
awakened public conscience and public: intellect with 
which we shall have to do in thc^ camf)aign this year. 
It is this change which leads those who denounced 
him as an anarchist twelve years ago to regard him 
U)-day as a serious and somewhat conservative public' 
man. Mr. liryan no longc-r lucvTclies silver. There 
is no “16-to-i '’ idt:a in the Bryan mind to-day. 
'J'here is no apology for the dogma of 1896, nor any 
attempt to revive it. Many i.)l:inks of the most 
bitterly denounced ("liicago platform of 1896 have 
been accej)ted by tlie Rei)ublicans, and to some of 
them legislative effect has been given by IVesident 
]\ooseveIt. 

'I’he chief change that has taken j)laco in Mr. Bryan 
is that he has ripened with study, years, and foreign 
travel. Since 3896 he has madi‘ freejuent tri))S 
abroad, has made one trip round tlu* world, and has 
visited every one of the American Colonial f)Osses- 
sions. The sim})lc country lawyer of 1896 lias 
liecome one of the most widtOy-lravtdled men living, 
but his new ])olilical strength to-day is derived rather 
from his travels in his own country than from those 
which have taken him to the ends of iIk* eartii. 

For the last twcrlvc years he has followed the busi¬ 
ness of a lecturer, and thereby has not only achieved 
a competence, but has been enabled to visit every 
nook and corner of the Dnited States. Hence he is 
known personally to a million men, where in 1896 he 
was scarcely known to a Inindred. IVobably no man 
in the United States, not even Prc'sident Roosevelt, 
has so wide an acquaintance and so many followers, 
not merely loyal, but sometimes fanatical, as he. The 
new Bryan goes to tlie Convention with two-thirds of 
the delegates either instructed to vote for him or per¬ 
sonally devoted to his cause. 

The Bryan of 1896 was attacked very unjustly for 


his poverty ; the Bryan of 1908 is attacked ver^ 
unjustly for his wealth. He has built himself ; 4 I| 
beautiful house, and is a well-to-do man ; but hiil 


\veaUh has come to him from fiard work on 
lecture [)latform and from his weekly newspapeti;;! 
His speeches now are characterised by a finer literary® 
style th.'in those of earlier days. In 1896 he was the": 

noire of the solid man of the business world, bu^ 
that was the old Bryan. The new Bryan has been^i 
asked within the last few months to address many <4^ 
the associntious which then parachM -associations oj|| 
I)a.nk('rs, of ])nl)]ishcrs, of manufiu'turcrs- and ha^|p 
(bund a liearly welcome and a respectful hearin|^( 
at all. VS 

1 recall, too—for in that '96 campaign I was deepljf^ 
intenisted—the bitUTness of the financial corr;munity?i 


in Chicago against Bryan and all his works; but n01i|| 
he cannot pass through the city without being invite<i| 
by the bankers and the commercial men, who thei^ 
excoriated him to address their organisations. 


HIS LECTURING TOUR. 

In the North American Rcvieio Mr. Bryan’s claimS 
are urged on two grounds ; first, that he, more thai^ 
any other man, embodies the principles which PreS|| 
deru Roosevelt has now adopted, but which originall]^ 
belonged to the I )emocratic Party. The seconi® 
gi : .uul is that Bryan is the best-known of any man 
th.‘ Union. 'I'he writer mentions a fact not generally 
known in this country, namely, that Mr. Bryan 
constantly spent his Sundays in lecturing up anddowttl 
the country. He does not mention what is generally 
asserted to be a fact, that Mr. Bryan has made S 
great fortune out of liis lectures, which he very we)i|| 
deserves. But he says ;— 

In the last twelve years, with ihc exc(‘ption C3f two 
abroad, the niajority of his Sundays have lieen occupied by 
delivery of addresses and sermons to religious congregations 
mixed political beliefs. Tlie voters of his own political opinioi^J 
in lliosc audiences have been strengthened in their devotion 
him. Those of opposing parties have acquired a personal appml 
cialion and respect for him which have taken the place offormct|| 
misapprehension and distrust. ()n many Sundays two of thcse| 
addresses, sou\etimes three, have been dtdiveretl in a day an4:“| 
evening. A conservative estimate may place the number 0^;.: 
voters, members of religious organisations, who have listened 
Mr. Bryan in that time at 250,000. In addition to this number > 
probably 1,000,000 citizens have attended the lectures which v 
Mr. Bryan has given in his regular tours, exclusive of the free 
political gatherings that he has addressed. 


















SIR PERCY W. BUNTING. 


T he Birthday Honours list published last month 
was chiefly notable because of the number of 
Methodists among those whom “ the King 
delightethto honour.” No less than two baronets and 
four knights—all Methodists 1 Disraeli sixty years 
ago poked fun at the election agents who had just 
discovered‘the existence of the Wesleyans. It would 

seem as if the 
importance of 
the denomina¬ 
tion has just 
dawned upon 
the distributors 
of honorific 
di s tinctions. 
Whether good 
Methodists 
ought to accept 
titles is a sub¬ 
ject which once 
would have been 
debatedanxious- 
ly in many a 
Methodist 
household, for 
titles are of the 
world worldly, 
and pertain 
to the pomps 
and vanities ab¬ 
jured at baptism. But since Quakers accepted 
baronetcies, Methodists can hardly refu.se peerages. 
My lord and my lady will soon be as familiar figures 
at Methodist meetings as at demonstrations of the 
Primrose League. It wdll be interesting to see how 
many generations the holders of hereditary titles will 
remain Methodist. It is a familiar .saying that a 
coach and pair never takes a .second generation to 
the meeting-house, and who knows but this shower 
of Methodist titles may be the devil’s latest device 
for seducing the disciples of Wesley into the fold of 
the enemy of mankind ? 

Mr. R. W. Perks, who backed the wrong horse 
when he elected to face the music as a .supporter 
of Lord Rosebery, has received a baronetcy as a 
consolation prize now that one of the vice-presidents 
of the Liberal League has become Prime Minister. 
Mr. Perks deserved his baronetcy, if only because of 
his financial skill in raising the Methodist Million 
Thanksgiving Fund which makes the ;j{^333,ooo raised 
by the wealthy Pan-Anglicans seem so shabby. Mr. 
Perks is a Methodist and a son of a Methodist, his 
father having been President of the Conference. He 
is a man given to ho.sj)itaIity, and having been born in 
1849 is quite in the vigour of his youth. 'Phe other 
baronet is Sir Francis Layland-Barrett, M.P. for Tor¬ 
quay. Then there are three Wesleyan Methodist 
knights and one Primitive Methodist. The Wes- 
leyans are Sir Percy Bunting, Sir William Howell 


Davies, and Sir Charles Wakefield, Sheriff of London*;; 
Mr. W. P. Hartley is a Methodist of the Primitive 
persuasion, the Maecenas of his denomination, a maii^’ 
bountiful and liberal, a true knight of the twentieth 
century, ^ 

The most notable Methodist of all the Methodists, 
whose names appear in the list is that of Percy^ 
W. Bunting. This new knight is the grandson 
of Dr. Jabez Bunting, famous in Methodist history as: 
one of the most influential of those upon whom felj. 
the governance and direction of the Wesleyan deno^ 
niination after the death of Wesley. Jabez Bunting, 
was the statesman of Methodism. Percy W. Buntin^^ 
has inherited many of his great qualities. 
administrative ability, his judicial intellect, his keeii' 
public spirit he inherited from his grand.sire. Foi^ 
good all-round, hard-working, selPsacrificing, intelligent^ 
service to the Church and to the State it would hi' 
difficult to name any superior to Mr. Bunting, and^ 
not easy to name his equal. He stood once for Par?^: 
liament and fortunately failed to carry the hopelesslj| 
Tory seat he was told off to assail, but a dozen M.P/f; 
rolled into onct have done less than he in promoting^ 
the cause ol' progress. 

In tlie year 1882 Mr. Bunting was selected to edifi 
the Coukntporary Rmiew^ the editorial chair of whic^ 
had become- v.icant by the departure of Sir 
Knowles to found the Nineteenth Century^ Mri! 
Bunting has therefore edited the Contemporary foi| 
twenty-six years. Seldom has a difficult task bel|| 
more conscientiously and successfully accomplished*! 
The constant multiplication of new magazines an(}f 
reviews has pressed tlie older reviews hard. Bul^ 
the Contemporary undei Mr. Bunting's editorship haf| 
gallantly held its own. He has not been a sensational 
editoi. He has been a judicious one. Alike in 
polit'cs, sociology, and religion he has held thebalanoe| 
even with a justifiable bias towards Liberalism^ 
tolerance and progress. He has not written mucli|| 
himself, but he has been a keen and appreciativdl 
editor of the writings of his contributors. He alsof 
edited the Methodist Times from the time of the deat^i 
of Hugh Price Hughes until Mr. Scott Lidgetti^l 
President of the Conference, assumed the editorship. 

Mr. Bunting in the formation of the Free ChurcB^ 
Federation took the same constructive and adminis^;| 
trative part that his grandfather, Dr. Jabez Buntin^j 
took in the shaping of Methodism. He was one 
its original inspirers and he has remained till to-day^^ 
one of its steadiest pillars. In politics he is an 
advanced Liberal and a useful member of the 
National Liberal Federation. He has taken an active 
interest in almost all the great political and 
philanthropic movements of our time. He was 
treasurer of the fighting fund raised for the defence 
of the authors of the Act of Parliament which raised 
the age of consent, and he has been for a quarter of 
a century the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Vigilance Association. 
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The Sisterhood of Women. 

By MRS. WOLSTENHOLME ELMY. 


AST month witnessed for the first time in British 
history twp great national demonstrations by 
I women demanding their admission within the 
^le of the Constitution. Five years ago the cause of 
woman’s sufirage was reganled as little l)ettcr than a 
sorry joke. In 1903, M rs. Wolstenholme I'^imy, coming 
tip from Conglcton to one of our At Homes at Mowbray 
House, spoke with ]»assionate fervour in denunciation of 
the indifference and insolence with which the demand 
for the enfranchisement of women was treated. Mrs. 
'Elmy’s speech w^as tlie first note of the great revival, 
of which the Albert Hall Meeting and the Hyde Bark 
Demonstration last month were the latest and most 
conspicuous results. Out of the Mowbray House At 
<Home sprang the Holborn Towti Hall Conference 
iand the Queen’s Hall Meeting. Tliere was a stirring 
:among the dead bones. A small fighting fund was 
raised, and the campaign was recommenced. Still, 
the prospects were ver}- dark, w'hen suddenly into the 
/field descended, as from on high, the fighting sisters 
vof Lancashire, whose advent has revcjlutionised 
^■everything. 

I There would have been no Hyde Park Denionstra- 
jH^tion and no Albert Hall Meeting, no w’omen’s pro- 
f’cession with banners and bands blocking the \\'est-end 
Streets, had it not been for the indomitable sisterhood 
: of the North, the Miss Kenneys and the Pankhurst 
^//family. Others rallied round them, making the 
f Suffragettes a povrer in the land. But behind them 
I'always, aiding, counselling, encouraging, there was 
f’ever the silver-haired ])rophetess of the movement, 
|:Mrs. Elmy of Congleton, who last month paid what 
she believes will be her last visit to London to give 
I her benediction to the cause. 

C As it is inore than thirty years since Mrs. Limy 
|;^came to my rescue in a fight 1 ^^as waging in the 
North Country, I can bear j)erso’ial itstiinony to the 
I magnificent fighting qualities of this frail little lady. 

She has the heart of a warrior and the brain of a 
vLord Chancellor. She has ioiight without tlinching 
|D;eyer in the forefront of the worn:in’s battle, and yet 
one has ever taken a more comprehensive survey of 
whole situation. She is the true Mother in Isratd 
the woman nr vement of our time. And as sucli 
P am delighted 10 lay before my readers the following 
account of how she came to devote herself to 
cause. 


'I'hk SlSTKKHOOD OF WOMKN, 

When I was still a little girl, now more than sixty 
years ago, we used to hear a great deal about the 
Brotherhood of Man, and of what it should and would 
achieve for humanity, present and future. Tlie still 
grov/ing sense of this Brotherhood of Man is a great 
fact, and it has already achieved much and will 
achieve more. 

But it struck me even then as odd that there should 
l)e no mention, or so very little mention, of the women 
of the race, who yet, in every enterprise undertaken on 
behalf of any section of humanity, were always and 
everywhere amongst the hardest workers, always in 
urgent demand when serious work was to be done, 
but seldom allowed a voice in council, or admitted 
to any post of influence, still less of authority. 

I remember well the answer of the lady who then 
liad the direction of my education, when 1 had onf 
day asked her a question on some political issue 0} 
the moment—for I did read the newspapers, when 
they were accessible, though they were then held 
practically as contraband to women, to say nothing 
of schoolgirls. “ My dear child,” was her answer, 
“ why do you trouble your head about such things ? 
You know quite enough for a woman.” 

To the honour of that woman I must, howevei, 
add that whether the child’s question touched her 
heart and conscience, or whether a keener social 
consciousness had spontaneously developed itself ir 
her, from that day onward she gave me and some or 
my fellow-pupils every oj)portunity in her power of 
practically learning what were the thoughts working 
in the brains and the feelings stirring the hearts of 
the thinkers and workers of that Brotherhood of Man 
of which wc heard so much ; and thus it came about 
that ], whilst still a child, heard great educational 
debates and attended many political or quasi-politica! 
gatherings at which, for the most part, women wert: 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Within the last few days I have been deeply 
interested in a charming German book with the 
curious title “We Women have no Fatherland.” It 
gives too true a picture of the struggles of a young 
German girl to secure for herself the higher education 
at a time when Zurich alone of all European Uni¬ 
versities had opened its doors to women. It a 
faithful portraiture of ^ many such struggles—the 
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Piiotograph hy\ I'rt'Si, 

Suffrage Sunday : A Glimpse of the Demonstiation in Hyde Park. 


miserable grudging of the expense, of which nothing 
was thought in the case of a boy —the comparative 
scorn with which even their teachers (being purely 
masculine) looked down upon the despised 
femininity, and as an offset to that picture thc' 
burning thoughts of what this future Sisterhood 
of Woman should accomplish for the future, not 
of womanhood only, but of the whole race. For 
these pioneer women well knew that the taproot c^f all 
social and political injustice is that injustice between 
the sexes which is the basis of all masculine govern¬ 
ment. But this little book ends in a triumphant strain, 
indicating the noble work to be done by tlie free and 
highly developed women of the future, and this 
prophecy is to-day being fulfilled. 

In every land throughout the whole civilised world 
women are banded together to achieve their own 
freedom, not for selfish reasons, but because that 
freedom is absolutely essential to the upward pro¬ 


gress of the race, and with them are actively ;; 
co-opc?rating now some of the noblest men of these ■ 
and other lands. 'I'hc mother of the future will bei ^ 
the mother “ with the great heart that enfoldcth the ! 
children of the race,” and every woman will have that'' 
mother’s heart. Then, and not till then, may we ; 
expect to see disappear those terrible evils which now,' 
afflict society. Then no child shall come unwelcomed, 
or shall lack a place at the great feast of life. Then 
the joy of living shall be a benison of each and every 
one, and love, truth, and justice shall triumph every¬ 
where. And this is no longer a dream, but a fast¬ 
coming reality, made possible by the work, the 
thought, the suffering of so many noble spirits in the 
past and of so many living workers of the present. 
The inner meaning of the Sisterhood of Woman, and 
of the whole movement for justice between the sexes, 
is the creation of a perfect, noble, and happy human 
race. 













Internationalism in Music and Drama. 


k PROJECTED ANGLO-GERMAN THEATRE: RUSSIAN SONGS IN LONDON. 


\/t mo^t international of all arts. 

The so-called Italian opera is in reality the 
one stage on which human beings meet 
ithoiit distinction of race or nationality, united by 

the power of 
song. Music is 
the original Es¬ 
peranto of the 
world, 'r h e 
prima ihmna who 
reigns as queen 
on the operatic 
stage may be 
horn in any land. 
The fashion of 
disguising na¬ 
tionality by the 
assumption of an 
Italian name is 
only a kind of 
mask the more 
completely to 
conceal the na¬ 
tionality of the 
singer. Ameri¬ 
cans, Irish, Scot¬ 
tish, French, 
Austral ians, 
Italians, Russians 
—all are alike 
welcome, pro¬ 
vided only they possess the magic gift of song. 

RUSSIA. 



Mademoiselle de Klemm. 


Hitherto London, one of the most cosmopolitan of 
cities, has not had much opportunity of hearing Rus¬ 
sian music rendered by Russian singers, German 
Choral Societies have come and gone. Wagner is 
itlmost always with us. Offenbach’s music has been 
revived last month, and Italian music is acclimatised. 
Great Russian and Polish pianists have visited us, 
but Russian vocal music is seldom heard. Last 
month, however, at Steinway Hall a choice selection 
of Russian songs was charmingly rendered before 
ii most appreciative audience by Mademoi.selle de 
Klemm. The selection was varied, covering a wide 
fange, from the lullaby of the nursing mother 
to the impassioned appeal of Vania in Glinka’s “ Life 
for the Tsar.'* Mademoiselle de Klemm, who appeared 
to great advantage in a Russian Court dress of the 
l^teenth century, is the daughter of a Russian general, 
jrho served fifty years in the Infantry. Her uncle 
^as also a distinguished officer and a musical com- 
TOser/ ^ She studied hiusic for six years under 
liladame'^tephanitz. When the war broke out with 
Jaflfcn she became a Red Cross nurse, and was 


sent out on the Ore/ to the seat of war. The Ore/ 
went round the Cape, and after a long stay at 
Madaga.scar proceeded to the Far East. She was 
fired upon and captured by the Japanese, who carried 
off her crew, nurses and all, to Japan. There Made¬ 
moiselle Klemm stayed some time, in vain imploring 
permission to be allowed to nurse the Russian 
wounded prisoners. Finding all her applications 
refused, she left for Shanghai, and from thence to 
Bombay, where her cousin was Consul-General. 
Her health was shattered, and nine months’ stay in 
Poona failed to do her much good. A further stay 
in Ceylon was equally in vain. She returned to 
Russia, but it was two years before she recovered 
sufficiently to resume her singing. Then she decided ^ 
to come to London, furnished with excellent intro¬ 
ductions by M. de Meek, Russian Consul at New¬ 
castle. Madame Novikoff became her friend, and she 
made a brilliant de/mf at Steinway Hall. iiei\petite 
and gracious figure was admirably se\‘ off by her 
quaint old world costume. She rendered her songs 
with immen.se spirit and unfailing humour, which 
charmed and delighted her audience. If this be 
Russian music, let us have more of it, was the 
unanimous verdict which found a cordial echo in the 
Press. It was a jjleasant coincidence and of good 
omen that Mademoiselle de Klemm should have 
had such a warm welcome in London for her Russian 
songs the week after the Royal and Imperial 
meeting at Reval had certified to all the world the 
disappearance of all ill-feeling between Russia and 
England. 

FRANCE. 

One golden fruit of that evergrowing tree, the 
entente cordia/e^ is the spread of French music among 
us. To be rightly understood French modern com¬ 
posers demand the interpretation of French artists, 
and last week two of the most distinguished instru¬ 
mentalists in Paris, Mademoiselle Duranton, pianist, 
and M. Mesnier, violinist, visited London for the first 
time. It was only a flying visit, and they were heard 
but once in public at a concert in aid of the Suffrage 
cause at the Portman Rooms, together with Miss 
Edith Miller and Mr. von Warlich, but to those 
present on this occasion their playing was a revelation 
of the subtle beauty and extraordinary range of 
emotions which modern French music can depict 
when rendered by artists possessing to the full, as 
these do, that indispensable though rare quality only 
to be defined by the word “temperament.” The 
programme included works by Saint-Saens, C^sar 
Franck dTndy, Debussy and Faur^. The musical 
public will eagerly welcome the return of these con¬ 
summate artists in the autumn, when it is hoped they 
will perfect among us the entente musicale. 
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GERMANY, 

Miss Meta Tiling, who is probably the only 
German actress who plays in German and English, ar¬ 
rived in I^ondon 
last month on a 
mission, with the 
best Credentials 
from high circles 
in Germany, 
to ascertain 
whether it was 
possible to add 
another link to 
the lengthened 
chain of the 
Anglo - German 
7 ’appro ch ern cn /. 
Burgomasters, 
editors, pastors, 
and working¬ 
men have inter¬ 
changed visits, 
and it occurred 
to Miss Tiling 
that nothing 
would conduce 
more to the good undcTstanding of the two nations 
than for the l)est modern j)lays to be performed by 
German actors in London and by linglisb actors in 
Berlin. 

Miss Tiling came to me with introductions from 
some of the'German editors who had visited this 
country. A reception was given to her at T)e Keyser’s 
Hotel on Thursday, July 2nd, at w’hich she met many 
members of the Anglo-German Friendship Committee, 
refircsentatives of the Press, dramatic authors ancl 
actors, to whom she explained her proyjosal, which 
was very heartily received. Miss Tiling’s idea is that 
an English company should play in IHerlin and the 
leading German cities from b'ebruary to May, and 
that in May the (ierman corn])any should perform 
German dramas in London. So excellent a proposal, 
which has such an energetic and eloquent advocate 
in Miss Tiling, ought surely to succeed. 

In addressing her guests at the reception. I\Lss 
Tiling said :— 

“ There is a great movement and longing in 
Germany to bring together the. great nations—Eng¬ 
land, America, and Germany—so that those nations 
belonging to one race should also become more 
united in politics, in science and commerce. From 
this,point of view we have conceived and worked out a 


plan that not only works for peace, for science, and foi 
commercial relations, but also calls on the great arl 
of acting to help us to bring tlie glorious idea of peace 
to a happy and successful issue. 

“ There is no art that shows us the characteristics 
of English or German life so well as that of tht 
stage. Therefore, T wish to submit to you a proposal 
to start an English Theatre in Berlin, and a Germar 
I'hcatre in T-ondon. 

“ The; idea whicli has brought me to London is 
that nothing would so much help to promote good 
unrlcrstanding between the two peoples as an Angla 
German 'T heatre, w^hich would present modern Eng^ 
lish ])lays in Germany and modern German plays in 
I.ondon. 

‘‘Although this was primarily my own idea, I have 
submitted it to many distinguished persons in my 
country, and have found that it has their enthusiastic 
support. ‘But,’ they said, ‘go to England and sec 
whether there is any disposition there to co-operatd 
wuth us.’ So T have come, and I want to explain tc 
you in outline what I would like to do. 

“ First, T want to form an English company with 
rights to perform the best modern English plays W 
Germany, plays which are j)roduced already of literary 
standing worthy to be produced. The idea is t€ 
begin in Berlin in February for a short season of froisi 
four to eight weeks. From Berlin we shall visit tbei 
other towns which have large English colonies, siidj 
as Hamburg, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Frankfurti- 
on-Maine, j)laying iji the Court Theatres of eaclb 
place for three to four nights. 

“'rhis tour would last from February to March; 
In May T propose to bring a German company to 
I.oriclon to perform German plays. As I have heari^ 
there; are many thousands of Germans in Londotiji 
and many l^nglish people know and are interested iti 
the German language, science, and literature, it is foit 
these that T want to bring the (ierman stage 
England—a Cierman company that would worthily 
represent the best dramatic art of Germany, where 
the interest and love for England and English litei?^ 
ture is inten,se, in spite of all that some papers say; 
'T'he German and English p(;oi)l(; will learn to see 
with their own eyes, thi'v will learn to judge; for thenit^ 
selves, and they will learn to know that one or 
j)er,sons do not justify them in judging or condem^ 
ing a whole nation. 1 desire to engage the very best 
(German actors of all leading theatres. I also desiri^ 
to engage the best English actors to form a first-clst^ 
company, and I am sure the success must be certaii^ 
l)Oth on the artistic and on the financial side.” 



Miss Meta Illing’. 











The Pageants of Midsummer. 


HE pageants of June were those of Chelsea and 
of Winchester ; the pageants of July will be 
those of Dover, Peveosey, Cheltenham, and 
uebec. If the pageants of July are blessed with 
lything approaching the ideal weather which has 
voured the pageants of June, the English folk may 
t congratulate^d. Eor never were tne lieavens more 
■opitious than those which looked down on the old 
anelagh Cardens at Chelsea and the grounds of 
blvesey Castle at Winchester. Both pageants began 
1 June 25th and ended on J uly 1st. During the whole 
sek not a dress was spoiled by a drop of rain. 

It is impossible, in the brief space at my disposal, 
describe both pageants. I can do but little more 
an jot down my impressions of one. But of 
helsea this must be said, that if the area was more 
rcumscribed than that of Winchtisier, the perform- 
ice was not less admirable, and in some particulars, 
)tably in the masque of children from the “ Eaerie 
ueen,'* the Chelsea pageant has a distinction all its 
vn. 

At Winchester the grounds around the ruins of 
blvesey Castle afforded Mr. Benson an ideal back- 
ound for the presentation of a brilliant dramatic 
tnorama of the leading events in the history of 
ngland as it was mirrored in the annals of Win- 
lester. I’he grey old ruins, the greensward, the 
nbrageous trees surrounding the spacious arena in 
tiich at the close the two thousand performers found 
>ace in which to mass and to move—nothing could 
ive been more perfect. Seen under the brilliant 
ue sky it was ideally beautiful. At night time, 
hen i: was twice repeated under the limelight, the 
feet was perhaps more theatrical, but although the 
cture may have been more dazzling, it could not 
ive been more beautiful and impressive than that 
hich was witnessed in the afternoon. Mr. Benson 
id all his coadjutors well deserve the encomiums with 
hich they have been overwhelmed. For marvel of 
Brfect staging and for excellence alike of conception 
id execution, for the zeal and intelligence and grace 
id beauty of all the performers, it is difficult to 
[iraisj loo higli. 'Tlx.* pageant was worthy of 
Winchester, and to \Vykehamists like Mr. Benson it is 
Qpossible to say more. 

At Winchester the page^ant of English history ended 
Ith Charles the Second. Al Chelst^a it came dowm 
>1 the days of the second (Veorge. But |)ageanteers 
ifink from apjjroacliing within a century or two of 
present times. 

"Looking back over the three hours’ pageant at 
jWinchester, the mental effect is very much like that 
luced on a vivid imagination by a rapid perusal of 
history of England. Only here the eye saw 
i^lhe ear heard w^hat in the study you must 
It was like some >vonderfully vivid dream, 
fJwhich all the characters ol which you have been 
i^in^ suddenly become alive again and live their 


lives, do their deeds, and say their great sayings, all 
in the manner and fashion in which they lived 
hundreds of years bygone. Of course there were 
anachronisms: the vanquished British cavalry did not 
own splendid horses like those of the Horse Guards, 
and there were other details of that sort, but on 
the whole the illusion w’as wonderfully kept up. What 
had heretofore been but as the mouldering remains in 
the valley of dry bones, suddenly came together as in 
the prophet’s vision, and stood forth full of lusty life. 
And all of us l)egan to know and understand what had 
hitherto been realised only by the student and the 
dreamer—what a wonderland of old romance is this 
England of ours. All these people whom the pageant 
resurrected for a few brief hours lived and loved and 
fought in the shadows of the Cathedral towers, they and 
millions more not less full of life, whose astral forms 
may still be seen by the t.ye of the clairvoyants linger¬ 
ing near the scenes of their mortal life. We are the 
unreflecting heirs of all the ages, all unmindful of our 
ancestors, whose dust wo tread under our feet, in 
whose houses we seek shelter, and in whose churches 
we worship. 'fhey have laboured, and we have 
entered into their labours, without often paying the 
|)assing tribute of a thought to tho.se wlio bequeathed 
us a fortune so inestimable, both material and 
spiritual. At Winchester we began to remember 
lamous men and the fathers w'ho begat us. Some of 
them—the whole heroic race of the I’uritans—we still 
ignore, preferring for i)ageant purposes the saucy 
smile of thit king, fair leman Nell (rwynn, the orange- 
selier, to any of the stern Ironsides of Old Noll who 
left their mark upon the city in old time. But they 
ner;d no pageant to preserve tlieir memory for ever 
among the gieat makers of the modern w'orld. 

What a story it was that was unfolded before us— 
from the human sacrifices arrested by the arrival of 
the Roman legions down to the arrested execution 
of Sir Walter Raleigh—a story for the most part 
throbbing with the fierce pulse of combat, although 
ever and anon irradiated with the jocund mirth of 
(lance and roundelay of Merrie England. 'Fhe scene 
which lent itself least to pageantry w^as, of all others, 
tliat which w'as most dear to Winchester. William 
of Wykeham is ever memorable for solid service 
rendered to religion and to learning. But th(^ scholar 
is not a heroic figure in a pageant. A skirmish 
Ix'twe.en mcj.ss-troopers, as aimless as the quarrel of 
rufftans in a gin-shop, will outweigh William of 
Wykeliam a hundred times as an attractive episode 
in a pageant. It is not surprising that “ the 
inaugurator of the Modern Age ” di.sappeared 
altogether from the show when it was performed by 
limelight at night. That illustrates the weakness of 
the pageant as a teacher of history. It inevitably 
lends to jrevive the scenic, the spectacular, and the 
dramatic, and to depress once more the apparently 
insignificant but really influential factors in history. 



1 HE FAGEANTS OF MIDSUMMER. 


Yet In the memory of man the simple scene of the 
manger of Bethlehem is impressed indelibly. Even 
as a pageant it has captivated the imagination of 
mankind far more than all the splendours of King 
Herod’s Court. Oscar Wilde and Strauss and Maud 
Allen have, for the moment, revived the foul memory 
of Salome, but it is but a passing phase in the 
decadence pf this generation. A few years hence 
Salome will again be buried in oblivion, but the 
prosaic picture of the woman of Samaria will never 
be forgotten. 

In the pageant at Winchester, the heroic out¬ 
standing figurt^s are Alfred the Great, William the 
Conqueror and Waltheof, Henry de Blois and Matilda, 
Bishop Fox and Cardinal Wolsey, Henry Vll 1 . and 
Philip the husband of bloody Mary, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Charles II., Nell Gwyn and Bishop Ken. 

The crowds were capitally managed, the dances 
for which Mrs. Benson w^as responsible were beautiful 
and charming, and the various dramatic episodes 
performed without overstraining. Everything went 
without a hitch. Despite the immense si/xi of the 
arena in which 2,000 performers had to find a place, 
and the auditorium, which seated 8,000 persons, 
the dialogue was, as a rule, plainly heard. Wil¬ 
liam the CoiKiiKTor was resonant, and Waltheof' as 
admirably dramatic as he was distinctly audibl(‘. 
King Alfred sang sjileiKlidly and Nell Gwyn outdid 
all the queens in popularity. 'J'he horses with their 
riders—male and ftanale—formed one of the most 
showy elements in the pageant, and the episode of 
the rescue or escape of (^)ueen Matilda was a ca[)ital 
specimen of the way in which the charm of the circus 
and of the theatre can be combined in these exhi¬ 
bitions. 'Fhen* is so little to eritiei.se that it seems 
invidious to point out .slight blemislies—if, indeed, 
they de.serve so harsh a name. 'Fhere were not 
enough English sailors to rescue Raleigh, the attack 
on the castle might have lieen made much more 
realistic, everybody seemed too frightened of hurling 
anybody, and the numlx r of killed and wounded was 
much loo few for any really serious battle. 

'rhe only sentiment loudly cheered by the audience 
on the occasion of my visit was Alfred’s injunction : - 

"I’cach thou my Kni^lish how lo sl(M!r hy nic^hi. ’'I'was by 
our fleet we broke the 1 )ani>h power. I’ll leave my iMic'land 
this fur legacy. 'J’here is your dcfirnce, llie sea. J.ook to your 
shi))s. 

The finale, whtm all the characters of the pageant 
sang Bishop Ken’s evening hymn, would have! had 
a better effect if, as at Oxford, all the audienee had 
joined in singing the last verse. A sptrial tribute is 
due to the music, which was admirably rendeted. 

The scTcnes in the streets of the old city after the 
pageant were perhaps more interesting than anything 
inlthe pageant itself. Ancient Britons were .seen driving 
automobiles, Engli.sh queens were seated in hansom 
cabs. '[’he mingling of Norman knights and vrar 
maidens, of singing girls and Spanish sailors, of 
Roman legionaries and modern police.mon, oi^^ mail- 
clad warriors and the holiday makers of the country¬ 
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side, made a spectacle which once .seen can never hi 
forgotten. That is the spectacle which England offers 
ever to the eye of the pilgrim from the Brilains over¬ 
sea. We do not see all these ancient worthies with 
our physical eye. But to the eye of imagination they 
are ever wdth us in the streets of London town, and 
every other ancient city in this our own romantic Lind. 

The enthusiasm which greeted Mr, Benson at the 
close of the pageant was as irresistible as it was 
spontaneous. 'I’he audience carried him shouldei 
high to his carriage, which was then drawn by a 
hundred admirers through the streets of Winchester, 
It was a veritable triumph, and nobly was it won. 

THE PAGEANT IN IRELAND. 

Mr. L. Byrne, of Dublin, sends me an interesting 
report of the first historic pageant re}>resenied in 
Ireland. The place was Castleknock College, the 
subject the battle of Castleknock in the second cen* 
tury, the jierformers 130 boys of the (’ollege. The 
play was written liy one of the professors. It was 
performed thrice in the College grounds, to the 
immense delight of a multitude of spectators. On 
the 27th lilt, tlie five provinces branch of the Gaelic 
League will jirescnt one of the old Irish romances, 
‘‘ 'riie Fate of the Cliildren of Turreoun,” as a pageant. 

THE l^AGEANT IN QUEBEC 

In the HW/^rs Work Mr. J. N. Mcllwraith de- 
scribes the celelirations to take place at Quebec, and 
gives the official programme. I reproduce the scenes 
of the historic pageant on the plains : - 

KiKST Pagkant.-- 1535.—J:uqiies (-urticr. 

isl liibltraii : 'J’he Village of Staflacona. 2nd tableau : Jacques 
Cartier plants a eoiiiiiHnnorative cross <ni ilie bank <.)f the rivet 
I.airel, an<l takes possession of Canada. 3rd tableau : The 
earryius; t»fif of the Tiulian Ciiicf l)onnarona. 4th tableau \ 
Jacqin-s Cartier at the Court of Francis I., ^nving an account ol 
his discovery. 

Sfc« oM) rAGiLANT.— 1608. — Saiiuiel Champlain. 5th 
taldeiui ; Champlain receiving his instructions from Henri IV, 
160*^.-“ 6th lableaii : Jlattle of i^ake Cluuiiplaiii (1609) ) 
Cliiimplain’s first meeting with the Iroquois. 

Thiri» Pa(;eant. —1639.—Mother Mary of the Incarnation 
and th<? Josuiis. yih tableau : Arrival of the Hospitaliere and 
Ursuliiu: Nuns at Quebec ; they arc officially received by the 
Cmvernor, 1 >e Montnuigny, Knight of Malta. 8th tableau: 
Mother Mary of the Incarnation and the Jesuits catechising the 
Indians. 

Fockth 1 ‘ageant. — 1660. — 9lh tableau: Dollard des 
Ormeaux and his companions-in-ariiis at the Long Sauil. 

FiI'TJI Packan'I'.— 1665.-- Laval and Tracy. loilt tableau : 
Mgr.de la Laval officially receives M. de'I’lacy, Lieutenant* 
(ieneral ofl,ouis XIV. 

Sixth Lmu-ant.— 1670.—nth tableau ; Djiumont dc Saint 
Lusson takes pos.'.cssion of the westt-m country in the name of 
the King of France. 

Seventh I’acf.ant. — 1690.—12th tableau : Frontenac 
receiving the messenger of Sir William Phipsat the Ciialeau St. 
i^oLiis. 

Kighth i*AGEANT.— 1759 and 1700.—I 3 lh tableau: Grand 
final scenes. Mitnlcalm and Levis, Wolfe and Murray, with 
their respective regiments represented in a paraxle of hoiujur, 
marching and counter-marching on the Plains. (Jeneral salute 
hy the troops answered liy the guns of the warsliips. ( inuiping 
of all the historical characters of the procession ufkI the 
pageants. 
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THE TCHINOVNIKS OF THE L.G.B. 

“ Wooden, Descredited, Out of Date.” 

Mr. GeorCfE Haw, who writes in the Contemporary 
:Reviav on the Local Government Board, will earn 
’"the thanks of thousands. He has said openly what 
r' they have been' saying in town councils and boards 
ft of guardians more or less under their breath. He 
^Idraws up a formidable indictment against the 
i unfortunate Board. The proposal to raise the status 
‘ of the Board to the rank of a Depariment of the 
■ State gives Mr, Haw his opportunity. Before its 
j status is raised, he says, the L.G.B. must be reformed. 
The Board, he says, has been neglecting its duty for 
years. It initiates nothing, it never moves without 
1 being pushed, it hardly ever carries out some of its 
powers, it administers others with a looseness that is 
disgraceful. It sometimes takes twelve months to 
' answer a letter ! 

KKSI'ONSim.E FOR THE RECK.N'T SCANDALS. 

The L.G.B. has neglected its duty to the poor ; — 

The prclcmlecl activity of lo-ilay in iinearthinK Giiardians’ 
Acandals is only a franlic cfforl lo cover up years of well-nij^li 
. critninal neglect. No one stands more condemned l)y llie 
recent Poor Law inquiries than the Local Government Loard. 

To what extent the Local CTOvernment Board is responsililc 
for the very scandals for whose discovery lo-day it vainly seeLs 
: popular applause one instance will show. It was proved 
during the Poplar inquiry that some years previously the 
Guardians had appealed to the Local Government Board to 
amend the system of dealing with contracts. The Guardians 
pointed out that as the system was liable to abuse, the Board 
) ought to amend it in sucli a way as would remove from Poor 
Law Guardians the temptation lo fiivoiiritism and loose adminis- 
V' tration. The Board look no notice, preferring to Jet matters 
drift. Mad it carried out ]^>plar’s suggestion at the time, much 
of the corru|>tion brought to light in recent months in West 
‘ Mam and Mile Knd could never have taken place. 

To jjrosecute small tradesmen and contractors for offences 
resulting from the Local (Tovernment Board’s culpable neglect 
' is surely the most cowardly device ever resorted to by a State 
. Department for hiding its own guilt. The C.juardians who have 
gone to prison deserve their fat<r; but what i.s lo be the Lite of 
those responsible at the Local Government Board? 

RESPONSIBI.E FOR HIGH DEATH RATES. 

The L.G.B. has neglected the public health of the 
; nation. Its duty, says Mr. Haw, is to see that prac¬ 
tically the same health and housing regulations apply 
; to all towms. Vet it has allowed people to die in 
. certain manufacturing towns at twice the rate that 
people die in other manufacturing tow ns. The differ¬ 
ence is mainly due to the neglect of health and 
^ housing regulations which the ought to have 

i: seen were carried out. 

; TOO STRONG FOR ITS PRESIDENT. 

The Right Hon. John Burns will read w'hat Mr. Haw 
Knext says with possiblymixedfeeling.s. Mr. Haw^says:— 
y The surprising thing ib that no man has yet arisen strong 
'^enough to bring the ' ..ocal Government Board into line with 
political developmonts. 

President.s of the Local Government Board themse)ve.s, 
lylweBwf Tory or Liberal, permit themselves to be led more or 

t unconsciously into taking the official view of the Depart¬ 


ment's duties. The spectacle of Mr. Walter Long, at the Mid¬ 
land Poor I.,aw Conference last May, complimenting Mr. John 
Burns for maintaining the prevailing system was one lo make 
the gods shed tears. For Mr. Long told his audience that in 
the administration of the Local Government Board he rejoiced 
in the valuable fact that Mr. Burns had done his best /o main- 
fain the general system and plan of ad mints Iration, 

The L.G.B., says Mr. Haw, is the only Department 
of the State wdiich has not reorganised its methods 
since it was first called into being. We tolerate at 
the Local Government Board methods as wooden as 
old warships, and as much out of date as manual fire- 
engines. He contrasts the L.G.B. with the Board 
of Trade, w^hich changes its organisation with the 
changing needs of the time. 

AGAINST HELPING IHE UNEMPLOYED. 

With the unemployed the L.G.B. have dealt in a 
most extravagant wav. Both piolitical parties have 
tried to deal w^ith this out-oLw’ork problem, and both 
have been thwarted by the L.G.B. 1 'he Unemployed 
Act has from the first found no favour at the L.G.B. 
“The Board has done its best to render the Unem¬ 
ployed Act ineffective, to check its ])roper administra¬ 
tion, to use it to encourage wasteful procedure.” The 
promising experiment at Hollesley Bay was stifled by 
the L.G.B. The Laindon Farm Colony wms similarly 
choked. The L.G.B. i. sisted on making both places 
w^orkhouscs, and on putting the men to workhouse 
task work :— 

The reaction at the L')cal (iovt rnment Board on this matter 
is wrecking the Gn'ieriiment. If the Government refuses to 
deal with llie unemployf^l problem, ih(^ unemployed problem 
will dei 4 heavily with the Governnienl. 

WASa'EFUL IN AL'MIMSTKATION, 

The Unemployed Act, even so hindered, was 
reducing pauperism. But, during the last year 
reported on, the Board refused every application 
received for the appointment of additional Distress 
Committees under the Act:— 

Of the fourteen and a half millions sjient on the J*oor Law, 
the poor receive seven and tliree quarler millions, while the 
remaining six and three-quarter millions are spent on adminis¬ 
trative charges. Roughly i? may be said that every 5s. given to 
the poor costs 4s. qd. io give. 

Mr. Haw concludes :— 

The impending condemnation of this pernicious system by the 
Poor Law Commission is not coming too soon. Tlie abolition 
of the I'oor Law Guardians ought lo lie accoiiqianied by the 
al)olition of the out-of-date and extravagant administrative 
system that prevails at the i .ocal (rovermiKuil Board. 

WHO WIIJ. DEMOCRATISE IT? 

The Review ok Reviews has often demanded the 
democratising of the permanent officials of the Foreign 
Office. 'I'he L.G.B. has its tchinovniks too. The 
most significant generalisation in Mr. Haw*s paper is 
a quotation from Sir James Stansfield, twice President 
of the Local Government Board. He said :— 

The Dtimocracy had now obtained the same political power as 
the middle classes won years befonr, yet the Local Government 
Board tnd other Departments of the State had steadily resisted 
the introduction of democratic principles. 
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Leading A^tici^ 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE ROMO IN INDIA 

What it Means and What Should be Done. 
The Indian World for May publishes two notable 
articles upon the recent outburst of revolutionary 
violence in India. 

WHAT ARK TIIK FACTS? 

The facts so far as they can be determined would seem to be 
as follows: handful of young men formed a secret society 

with no very 
settled objects in 
view, shortly after 
the partition of 
Bengal. Some 
thought that by 
that organisation 
they should ulti¬ 
mately succeed in 
upsetting British 
rule, wliile others 
in ore sanely 
thought that they 
would strike ter¬ 
ror among “the 
r>ppres.sorsof their 
race ” and teach 
the ])ef)ple to dare 
and die. Their 
first efforts seem 
lo have been de¬ 
voted to physical 
training of young 
in e n and to 
preaching inde- 
jiendc?n(:e, aiul the 
desiruciive pro¬ 
paganda, if con¬ 
templated, would 
not seem to have 
been materially 
furthered. It was 
about six months 
ago that they 
diverted their at¬ 
tention to the 
making of bombs, 
and it would seem that it had something to do with the revolting 
outrages at ('oinilla and Jamalpore. Then they set their mind 
to actual murders. Three times they sought to blow up the Lieu- 
tenant-(iov{rrnor's train, of which only once at Midiiapur—their 
attempt came to the knowledge of the public. They made an 
attempt at the life of the Mayor of French t'handernagore who 
had stopped their meetings. They have also been connected 
W'ilh the attempts on the life of Mr. Allen at Goaliindo and Mr. 
llickenbotlian at Kuslitea, but their connection with these two 
attempts is open to some doubt. At any rate these w'cre not the 
authorised acts of their organisation. Tliim crowding act was 
the attempt on the life of Mr. Kiiigsford, at Mozufferpore, which 
has had fatal effects on the wile and daughter of one of the most 
popular Englishmen in the j)rovince. The tlaily arrests now 
being made by the police and the discovery of fo^sh bombs at 
odd places would seem to show that the organisation was fairly 
extensive, and from published evidence their object wouhl seem 
to have been lo establish a terrorist organisation ail over India 
with head-quarters at Calcutta. 

WHAT J’HKY MEAN. 

The Indian WorU exults in the evidence which 
these facts afford that the Bengalis, like the Mar¬ 
seillais, know how to die :— 

■ • 

Say what you may, all this is a glorious vindication of 
Bengalee character and reveals a side of his life which the 
malijgnant foreign critic has not hitherto been able to find out 
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and appreciate. But this is not all. The character of most 
the young men who are undergoing their trial at Alipore reveals | 
not only a striking amount of boldness and determination, but | 
also a certain degree of heroism which constitutes the real 'I 
essence of patriotism. | 

Why these young men face death so willingly is § 
thus explained :— 

The failure of all our attempts in recent years to make the 
present udiiiinistration more sympathetic and just, to purge it of ^ 
its evils, and lo make it acceptable to the people, probably 
stands out as the most potent cause of the present unrest and 5 
discontent in India. Your rule may be good, but that is not ^ 
enough, nor tlie whole of it. You must make us feel that it is • 
good—that constitutes the essence of all loyally. Measures that 
have been badly wanted have been continually put off; reform^ ^ 
that have been loudly demanded have lieen quietly ignored ; b 
bills that havt! bci^n strongly opposed have Ix^en rushed through ;] 
the Legislature. Pii])lic opinion has been flouted in almost all i 
questions that have come to the front in the lifetime of this '..f 
generation ; and a lliuusand and one things have been done ju.st 
in lilt* way in which the people w-ould not have them done; 
No doubt, mueb wild wTiting and wild speaking have fanned 
llie llamc of Indian unrest ; but it remains a fact that the flame 
thus fanned has been kindled by British insolence, British 
conLumely, and British disregard for Indian public opinion. 

“a few out of A HUNDRED GRIEVANCES.” 

'I1ie editor, condescending upon particulars, men- 
tions— ^ 

The quiet shelving of the principal recommendations of the ‘ 
Public Service (.'ommission, the imposition of a countervailing 
excise duty on Indian cotton manufactures, the closing of the \ 
mints lo the free coinage of silver, the amendment of the sedi- ^ 
lion section in the Indian Penal Lode, the officialisation of the 
Indian Universities, the I'artition of Bengal, the prohibition and 
the breakiiig-ii]) of jiiiblic meetings by a posse of constables 
armed with bludgeons, the irritating prosecuiion of irresponsible y> 
journalists anti stumj) orators, iht; penalising of sw*adeshi acti-^ H 
vily, the wliij)])ing of young political offenders, the vexatious 
shadowing of innocent jniblic men, the expeditious removal of 
T.ala Lajpat Rai from Lahore to Mandalay, and the passing of 1 
the St lilious Meetings Bill in November lust, to mention only 
a few out of a hundred grievances which educated Indians have 
ct)uq>!:iined ag.ainst during the last twenty years —where is the • 
Indian who has forgoUen the history of all these ? 

WHAT SIIOUI.D BE DONE NOW. 

"I’he moral of the whole affair is thus drawn :— 

Punish the wTong-dt>ers l)y all means; maintain order and v 
peace as strongly as you like; hunt out revolutionaries where- ■ 
ever you may find them ; pass any laws as may be necessary ; H 
but at the same time put your ow'n house into order. Take 
counsel with the people, respect their washes and institutions^ ' 
show' them due courtesy, make them feel that you are anxious to ; 
do them good and be just lo them, neither go ahead i)f the 
times nor remain behind them, and for (iod’s sake, for good¬ 
ness’ sake, for India’s sake, and for England's sake, don’t please 
drive sedition underground. Eor that would not only mean the 
wreck of an Empire but the WTeck of two distinct and highly-' 
developed civilisations. 

A Sank Appeal to the Tartv of Violence. 
The Hindustan Review vehemently denounces the 
criminal lunacy of the bomb-throwers, and makes an 
earnest apjieal to the (Jovernment not to take any 
repressive measures which would have the effect of 
permanently retarding the progress of the whole 
people, and of making future reconciliation impossible. 
It implores them not to visit 6n the many the sins of 
the few, and not to deprive the people of India 
permanently of some of the most valued rights of 



Hindi PunckJ] [Bombay. 


The Anarchist Octopus. 

[Active searclt is bcini; still made lo find out if 
any hidden bomb Victories are in exisience, and 
the police on the b.mks of the Hooghly and in 
other parts of the tw«i Provinces of Bt^ngal are busy 
raiding the houses of suspected persuiis. j 
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foitish citizenship which have been conferred upon 
ihensi The Hindustan Kevieiv firmly believes ^that 
:he Government as well as the people are only at 
she beginning of their troubles. It urges the party 
if violence to give up their new methods of agitation 
ind to rejoin their resuscitated and revived Congress, 
ttriving by honest and praiseworthy means to obtain 
t reconstitution of the Government, till, in the. end, 
[hdians shall have secured the full rights of govern- 
nent under Britain’s supremacy. 

Sir Bami'kvloe h’ui.LKk’s Vikw.s. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller, in an article c.ititlcd “The 
'Vision Splendid ’ of Indian Youth,” sets forth in the 
Nineteenth Century his view of the present unrest in 
[ndia. He thinks it is almost altogether the work of 
Klhoolboys and college students, who were set in 
notion by the incitement occasioned by the triumph 
jf Asia in the victories of Japan. Under the reflec- 
aon of these glories India burned to assert henself. 
The reform of the universities and the jiartition of 
^ngal—although he thinks both these measures were 
really advantageous to the country—were injurious to 
rested interests which could command the sympathy 
jf the Press. The result was that all the resources of 
political agitation were called to hand, but the adult 
population was hard to move. Our policy, he says, 
should be to sit tight, do justice, and strictly maintain 
be peace. Enthusiasms in the East are short-lived. 
It is only in the interests of the rising generation that 
new departures are called for—the strengthening and 
reform of educational supervision; and, above all, 
for the protection of the young, the control of the 
Press. 

RUSSIANISATION Aiiove anu Bklow'. 

The Modern Review^ in an article entitled “'I'he 
Genesis of 'I’errorism in Bengal,” says that the 
Calcutta bomb-makers have presented Lord Morley 
with the new fact that was wanted for the reconsidera¬ 
tion of the Bengal Partition question :— 

• The ultimate cause of terrorism in Bengal must be sought in 
the utterly selfish, high-handed and tyrannical policy of the 
Government, and in the contemptuous and insulting manner in 
which most ufticial and non-oflicial .Anglo-Indians liavc (loken 
of and treated Bengalis. They have ridden roughshal er the 
feelings of the Bengalis and turned a deaf ear to their st ongest 
and most reasonable rcpresi^ntations, supported by fa ts and 
figures. The Kussianisation of the administration in sinrit and 
inethods has led to the conversion of a small section of the 
people to the inethods of Russian terrorism. 

LTHE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 

By Euwaru Dicev. 

In the Nineteenth Century for July Mr. Edward 
Dicey writes at length about the prc.sent Khedive of 
JBigypt, who has just been on a private visit to the 
.King of England. Mr. Dicey thinks that the Khedive, 
irho came to the throne when the British occupation 
piras everywhere assumed to be temporary, was donii- 
Iptedl^.^ first the desire to become the real ruler 
* Jhie country. Mr. Dicey tells how he failed to get 
'i0th Lord Cromer. 


THE ROW WITH LORD KITCHENER. 

The first collision took place over Lord 
Kitchener:— 

When a review in Upper Kgypt at which the Khedive was 
present had been concluded, and when the Sirdar naturally 
expected to receive the usual compliments on the efficiency 
displayed by his troops the Khedive, speakinj^ in a voice audible 
to those around him, t!xpressed hisy;rave displeasure at the want of 
rej^ularity with whieii cerlain military manoeuvres had been con¬ 
ducted, and requested that increased vij^ilance should be displayed 
in future. Immediately upon the Khedive’sdeparturefrorii the field 
(Jeiieral Kitchener forwarded his resignation of the Sirdarship, 
llis ili^hnes's was ^iven to understand that, unless he consented 
to refiuest the Sirdar to withdraw his resignation and to resume 
llis post as tile General in eomiiiand of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Army, the liritish (Government would take immediate action to 
bring about his deposition through the same instrumentality as 
that which had deposed Ismail Pasha. He gave in, but it is 
only in human nature that his Highness should not have for¬ 
gotten, even if he has forgiven, what from his point of view he 
may not unnaturally have considered a flagrant disregard of his 
personal susceptibilities as the Viceroy of Kgypt. 

LORD CKOMF.k's POIJCY. 

Mr. Dicey says :— 

Tlie basis of the |iolicy on which Kgypt has been administered 
under J^orrl Cromer was the assuiiipti<.)n that it lay in the power 
of Kngland to depose tlu? Khedive if he declined to follow the 
ail vice teiidereil him by our Consul-( .leneral at Cairo. 

The grave <lcfecl in the adiiiinislralion of our 1 ‘ro-Consiil was 
in the first ydace his inability to remain on friendly relaiions 
with Ihe reigning Kheilive, and in the second j>Iace his failure 
losociiie Ihe active co-ojieralioii of llie Khedive in his projected 
reforms. 

The iiiain cause of this regrettable antagonism was the inability 
or incompctency of llie Brilisli Agency to try and understand 
how their policy was iiK vilal)ly legaided from ihe point of view 
of the Khedive. I'he Khedive was never informed of our 
sudden change of jiolii v in the Soudan, and never knew of the 
intended deparluie till llitr vanguard of the expedition hud 
actually siaried from t'airo on its advance Soudanvvards. 

Again, on lh<! oceasion of the l>ain of Assouan being carried 
into execiiiion by a financial group, of which Sir Krnesi Casscl 
was the licail, the J^ukc of (.auinaiight was brought in to open it 
and the Khedive was passed over. In like manner when the 
Port Soudan railway was opened, the Klieilive was compelled 
to acce]>l the Sirdar as his representative. 

SIR KL1K»N CrORST. 

Mr. Dicey thinks that Sir Eldon fiorst will be a 
great improvement uj)on his pre(ieces.sor. 

He has succeeded already in securing the confidence of the 
Khedive, and has, 1 believe, done much to remove* any suspicions 
w hich may have been enter'aiiied al home or in Kgy])l as to his 
good faith and loyalty. The Khedive, 1 fancy, is very willing 
to be the friend of England if Knglaiid is willing to treat him as 
a friend ; and Ins friendship may he of very considerable value 
to us at no distant periotl. 'J o work with the co-operation of 
the Khedive or against his approval is tantamount to the differ¬ 
ence between rowing wiili or against the current. 

Lord Cromer appears to have failed with other men 
as lamentably although not as discreditably as he 
failed with General Gordon. 

"J'he Journal of the Royal United Sennee Institution 
for June publishes the I'hird Prize Essay, by Captain 
Yate, of the Yorkshire Light Infantry, on the best 
way of. organising and maintaining a reserve of 
efficient Briiish officers for the British forces at home 
and in India. 
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THE democratic CANDIDATES. 

As the Rt^[)ublic:in Convention was :i forec;one 
conclusion for William 'Taft, so it seems ns if the 
Democratic Convention will be as much of a certainty 
for William J Bryan. But no fewer than nine other 
candidates are paraded in the North American 
Ranew^ making ten in all. It is astonishing how' 
much Presidential timl>cr seems to lie raised on 
the American soil. Tlie ten Democratic candidates, 
each of whom has his eulogist, are as follows : W. |. 
Bryan, E. W. Carmack, C. A. Cullierson, John VV. 
Daniel, Joseph W. Folk, Ccorge (hay, Judson 
Harmon, John A. Johnson, Henry VVailer.son, 
Woodrow Wilson. What is said of Mr. Bryan is 
quoted in the C'haracter Sketch. 

JOHN A. JOHNSON. 

tiovernor Johnson, of Minnesota, was born forty- 
seven years ago of Swedisli [nnaits. He has been 
newspajier editor, ("apLain of Militia, and State 
Senator, but it was not until he was elected Demo¬ 
cratic (k)vernor of a Kepuhliiran State that he led 
l)eoi)le to think of liim as a possible candidate. Mr. 
Jolinson seems to have settled labour disputes with 
great skill, to have shown uniform goo I iem[)er, and 
he has “made it eminently respectable to be a Demo¬ 
crat in Minnesota.” 

HKNRY WA n r.kSON. 

Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, has bt‘en for thirty 
yiiurs the most widely (luoled iiews|>apiT writer of the 
country, d'he Ncu* York HtralJ has i)iJl him forwird 
as the Democratic candidate for the Presidency for 
four years .since iSStS, hut Watterson has always 
ndused to stand for office. When asked to stand as 
Senator for Kenlucky, he .said :— 

I ni>t <»iily waul ii(» riiu-nt, hut 1 piDti^st iicws- 

p.ip.-r iioininalioiis lo otVio.- whiitli imply lliut jt>iiiiKi.lisin \?> net 
jii miinrnlly honeiirahlt* 1 )(;p:irLinrnt el iIil‘ I'lihiic Scrvict?. 
'I'Ih* j»)Uiiialist \vlii> has liis \vi-ailu*r tyc rcKol ii|>en ellict* cannel 
be a (iisinitrcsU-fl jourfialisi, ami «lisinUTcslc*(lni.*ss is the- seal ef 
jeuriialisin. Men in di<‘ir jilact.'s air Llie in<Mi who <ian(l ; net 
srlf’-sorkiiiLj aspirants ilazzinl hy the gliuer el the h»eLli^his of 
Washington. 

NED CARMACK. 

Edward Carmack, of d\mne.ssee, w^as a ntnvspaper 
man, who, from the specimens given of his oratory, 
seems to have great command of language. He is 
not a hand-shaker or letter-writ(‘r. His (uilogist says, 
“ When he was defeated for the Jnited States Senate 
strong men wept. On his retirement his Iricnds gave 
him a loving-cup on which were t‘nc:raved the words 
in an editorial in the Washington /V.v/ of February 
2nd, 1907;— 

“ He w'ould have been iin ornament to Hritish rarlianierits 
ttiat knew Burke anti Fox and Ditt. He would have been 
distinguished in American Senates that contained Clay and 
Calhoun and Webster. Me might have been rich. He 
had but to stoop. . . . But in the true sense who dares say 
this American Senator is poor? Where is the. man who 
does not respect him ? All the wealth of either Ind w'ould 
not buy for the base his lofty character, his unblemished 
honour.*’ 
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THE FRENCH VIEW OF BERNARD SHAW. 

Mr. AiHMJsrrN Hamon, in an article entitled ‘C 
New Moliero," exhausts his superlatives in praise c 
the author of “ Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant.” H 
is lost in admiration of their artistic beauty an 
])hiIosophic depth. He is a precursor and not 
follower, whom he fitly compares to Moliere, for hi 
drama is essentially comical. Bernard Shaw 
the rival of the greatest comi<]vcs of the pas 
.Aliliough he is an innovator, he surp>rises i 
hy a mixture of the tragical and the humorou 
whicli amu.ses in spite of oneself. He als 
ap|)roaches astonishingly near Moliere in h 
disdain of plots and siluation.s. His plays are chi 
racterised by a [lowt^rlul movement arising from th 
cla.sli of ideas. Although he defies tradition, his plaj 
are both profound and amusing, and sati.sfy what i 
generally regarded as the fundamental law of th 
theatre. In all Mr. Sliaw’s ])lays wx; witness th 
tjnfolding, the devt^lopment, and manifestation of 
will. His dialogue is real and living, and his drarn 
is charactiaised hy the extraordinary imagination, 
incomparable fertility, which is only found els« 
where in Beaiim:ir<‘ha.is. lake Moliere agair 
his drama is human and international, an 
not a national English one. He is, howeve 
more of a revolutionary than was the FrenC 
dramatist, lb is a revolutionary in everything; hi 
entire drama is one continuous disrespei't of all iKa 
middle class society loves and glorifies. H 
rt!seiiil)lcs Moliere in eritii'ising and detestili 
liV]>ocrisy, constraint and discipline imposed 
others—in short, authorily. He is a thinker as wi? 
as an artist. His drama is a scientific drama. Life 
Moiiere every play aroii.sed disparaging criticism, 
now he has splendiilly coiKjueri'd and facileprincej^ 

in tilt: contemporary English theatre, and even th 
thea-re of the world. 'J’o sum up in one word, the dw 
malic work of Bernard Shaw’ is more French than Eni| 
lish, although it is written in the English language. 

“\Vandkkkk,” in the Contemporary AV 77 > 7 //,describe 
the reform movement in Persia. He remarks at tfe 
outset that the Parsees are generally men of cliaracte! 
industrious, honest and capable, but lose these virtue 
in a couple of generations when they become Mussu 
mans. 'Phe Habi movement, or Behaiism, makes fc 
moral progress, but not sufliciently far. The dillficultic 
in the situation are an unhinged executive and th 
(‘onseqiient alienation of the merchants. He fine 
the peoj)le of Persia not in the least fit for any popull 
system of government. IVrsia is more a cluster c 
towns and villages than a homogeneous nation. Th 
national constitutional movement is contrary to th 
genius of Persia. l"he writer concludes that “ Persi 
is a country of surprises, and nothing is to be expecte 
there excepting the unexpected.” But he thinks thf 
if her character were only pfoperly developed, Persi 
might again take her place among the great nations 0 
the world. 




The 


I^EViEW OF iliSiEWjs. 


WOMEN IN REBELLION. 

:i Mrs. Billtngton (iRtKc;, in the Coniemporary 
iSteview^ surveys with groat satisfaction the world-wide 
fl^bellion of women. She washes to make out that 
ioman has always been a rebel, but a supj)ressed 
febel. She appeals to such devices as witch-burning, 
Hiicking-stool, whipping-posts and gossip’s bridle, as 
^roof of earlier Repressed rebellions. 

EASTERN WOMANHOOD IN REVOLT. 


At the present time, she says, the cry of woman for 
iberty and justice is heard in every quarter of the 
||6be. In the East the demand is for education ; in 
^ina and Japan there is a widespread educational 
Movement among w^omen. The Japanese women 
(i(ave a special women’s paper, and they have presented 
^portant petitions to their Governors. In India 
ihd Egypt the Education movement is strong. The 
Eastern women in the Russian Empire have been 
tetitioning the Duma for a law to protect them from 
:he tyranny of their despotic husbands. 


WHKKE WOMAN HAS WON. 

: Tn New Zcal.'ind, in Australiii, and in four States of America, 
Finland, in Norway, and in the Isle of Miin, iho. p:irli;imtMit- 
franchise has been won. The women i^f these hinds are 
iltizens, :uul having the power of ciliztms their further needs can 
^ satisfied in a constitutional way. But in other lands the 
VOrk is still the work of reheliion. 


SCANDINAVIAN AND GliKMAN RKitELS. 

J The Swedish and the Danish women have recently won their 
municipal rights, and they an: throwing thcniselvcs with great 
ervour into the struggle for national representation. In 
SiWeden Women’s Suffrage has i.»een mentioned in the King’s 
Speech, and placed upon the programme of the Liberal Pany. 
fhe Italian women have petitioned both Houses of I’arliainent 
or the repeal of those portions of the Civil ('ode that limit their 
reedom. In April of tliis year they held a great National 
l^ngress, which was honoiiied by the jMesence of the (^)iieen and 
he Minister of Lducation, before whom resolutions for jiolitical 
leX'cquality were enthusiastically carried. 

Thanks to the detenniried agitation of the (ieriiian wonieii, 
he new Law of Assemblies confers equal rights up(Mj men and 
women in the matter of public meetings, and the work now goes 
)jl with redoubled energy. The Austrian women are still agitating 
for this same right, for they arc rigorously debarred fr^un 
undertaking pulilic propaganda for their cause, and from all 
^litical action. 

SWISS AND ITALIAN IN.SURt;ENTS. 

In Switzerland the women’s movement is con¬ 
stantly increasing in numbers. In Hungary— 

deputation from the Women’s Rights Society has been 
ipeceived by the Chamber of Dejuities, forty women aceiirnpany- 
IHg their represenl.atives into the presence of the assembled 
I^Uiigarian Diet. In Russia the Women’ Society for Ilqual 
Rights, though an “ illegal ” s y, has many braiiehes, wliich 
Ihe ferment of rebellion jrings imo spontaneous existenee all 
^er the land. 

The militant stage has beenVeached in England, in 
prance and in the United State.s. 

THE REEUSAL OF MA'I ERNITY. 
jWoman not merely strives to better her position 
Witically, but also economically. East, West, North 
%>uth, the woman worker is making spasmodic 
to improve her conditions :— 
s opponents of the emancipation of women will agree that 
revolt made by the women of the present age is that 


against unwilling and too-fre^uent motherhood. The quarterly 
records of the decreasing birth-rate provide regular reminders 
of this rebellion. . . . There can lx: no doubt that the deliberate 
refusal of maternity is the major cause of the decline. . . . For 
the woman in rebellion hf»kls strong views a.s to motherhood. 
She believes that the first clause in the woman’s charter musi. 
Secure to every woman the right to determine whether or not 
she will become a mother at any time or at any given time. 
She believes that willing, consciously-desired motherhood is the 
only motherhood that is fair either to the mother or to the child. 
Further, she claims that a few children well and willingly 
borne would be of greater value to the nation than a numerous 
and unwanted progeny. 

The writer concludes by prophesying that woman 
will ultimately establish and secure the full human 
inlieritance of women. “ A clear and sane outlook 
and clean and sound organisation can follow only 
from the co-operation of the two sexes.” It is this 
setting free of the forces of half the race to combine 
with the baffled forces of the other half that the 
rebellion will secure. 

An Appeai. to Liberals. 

The Hon. Bertrand Russell writes in the Cofitem- 
par ary on Liberalism and Women’s Suffrage, and 
contributes one of the crispest and most outspoken 
pleas in defence of the women’s vote, with very apt 
rejoinders to opponents. 

WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN NORWAY. 

Mr. J. a. Cas'jderg, Minister of Justice in Chri.s- 
tiania, claims, in the InttmatioTial^ that Norway is 
the pioneer State of democracy in Europe. He 
proves his point l)y de.scribing the progress that has 
been made in recognising the rights of women :— 

Last year the riglit lo vote at elections and be elected to the 
Storthing underwent considerable extension, inasmuch as by an 
almost unanimous resolution of the Storlldng the same rights 
were given to all w'onien over tw'cnty-five years of age, wli(» paid 
tarces on a minimum income of 400 kroner (about £22 5s.) in a 
town, or 300 kroner (about /,'i6 15s.) in the country, or whose 
husbands paid such taxes. About 300,000 women have thus 
gained the right to vote and lie eleett'd. The first elections for 
the .Storthing under the new system will take place in 1909. 
For niiinicipa] jnirposcs this basis of franchise fur men and 
wojnen w'as introduced .as early as 190I. 

The management of ibo elementary school is carried on by 
the school authority elected by tlie people. By regulation, 
women also are eligible as sc]k)o 1 managers, just as they are for 
the popularly elected committees, which have the charge of 
neglected or orphan children. 

Both men and women take part also in the administration of 
justice. In accordance with a law' of 1H87, jurisdiction in 
criminal cases is entrusted to juries consisting of ten selected 
laymen, and courts presided over by a judge and two lay 
assessors. Women also m.-iy now acl as judges in these courts, 
and it is the unaniiiioiis ojnnion that the arrangement has 
justified itself. _ 

The Grand Mai^^azine^ which is now devoted 
entirely to fiction, ofiens this month with “ The 
Cigarette,” which M. Jules Claretie (of the ComtJdie 
Franejaise) considers his best story. Jules Claretie, 
before he became manager of the French national 
theatre, was a very popular and prolific writer, and 
Jules Massenet, the composer, took this story of 
“ The Cigarette,” and gave it a musical setting in his 
opera “ La Navarraise.” 




IN THE kEVIEWS. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Mr. Edward G. Hawke contributes to the American 
Review of Reviews a description of the Stadium at 
Shepherd’s Bush, which, he says, has a far larger 
area than the Coliseum at Rome. The Shepherd’s 
Bush Stadium is 2 20 yards long, and 100 yards broad. 
The space for games in the Coliseum measured only 
eighty yards by fifty. 

THIS yb:ar’s contb;sjs. 

'The following is a summary of the contests which 
will be decided this month, beginning with July r3th 

It includes athletic sports in the ordinary sense, cycling, 
swimming;, water polo, and wrestling—all from July 13 ; gym¬ 
nastics on July 14, 15 and 16 ; fencing, in a special ground 
adjacent to the main enclosure, from July 16 ; and archery on 
July 17, 18, and 20. The athletic events number twenty-five ; 
they include flat races over loo, 200, 400, 800, and 1,500 
metres, and five miles, a steeplechase over 3,200 metres (two 
miles), a three-mile race and a relay race of a mile between 
national teams, hurdle races over no and 400 metres, walking 
races over 3,500 metres and ten miles, jumps, throwing the 
hammer, putting the weight, and a tug rif war. Two revivals 
that will of ct)urse be popular arc the contests in throwing the 
discus and the javelin ; elaborate rules are provided for hurling 
the discus cither “in the free style” or as at Athens, after the 
manner .shown in the famous statue of the Discobulus, “ from a 
rectangular pedestal.” But the most thrilling of all will be the 
“’Marathon race” on July 24, over roads for an approximate 
distance of twenty-five miles 600 yards, finishing w'ith one lap 
round the Stadium. The course laid down for this great race 
has, curiously enough, a close association with the poet Milton, 
the tercentenary of whose l)irth falls this year. For it starts from 
Windsor and runs through Slough to Uxbridge, skirting a part of 
Southern Bucks, which the poet knew well. From Uxbridge 
the course bends north-east to Pinner, then south-east through 
Harrow and Sunbury to Willesden, and thence across the open 
space called WonnwocKl Scrubs to the exhibition grounds. Most 
of this route lies over comparatively quiet country roads, as far as 
Harrow, and the roads connecting the rapidly growing suburbs 
between Harrow and Wille.sden are not very busy wdlh traffic. 
There is a steep hill between Slough and Uxbridge, and after 
that the road undulates to Harrow, but the surface is, as a rule, 
good, except after heavy rain. 

There will be cycle races over twenty and 100 kilometres, as 
well as for short distances. In swimming tliere will be a race 
over 1,500 metres, and a 200-metre race for national teams of 
four, and the wrestling comj^etitions in both styles are well 
arranged in five weights for “ calch-as-calcli-can ” and four for 
Grx'co-Roman. In gymnastics both individuals and teams 
(varying from sixteen to forty) will compete. 

Be.sides the contests which will take place in the 
Stadium itself, many contests have already been 
decided, and others will take place after the Stadium 
is closed. The International Yacht Race will take 
place at Ryde from July 27th to 20th. The Olympic 
Regatta will be held at Henley on the 28th, when 
Hungary, Sweden, Holland, and Canada will be 
represented. In October international conte.sts will 
take place in football, hockey, lacrosse, and skating. 

Why the Olympiao.s were Revived. 

Baron de Coubertin explains in the Fortnightly 
Review for July “why I revived the Olympic Games.'* 
Alone I did it 1 and this is why : “ I saw the necessity 
for re-establishing the Olympic Games ais a supreme 
consecration of the cult of athletics practised in the 
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purest spirit of true sport, proudly, joyfully, an4 
loyally.” 

His success has been marvellous, but he is noC 
satisfied:— 

In my eyes only the pedestal of the structure is complete. 
Anyone who studies the ancient Games will perceive that their 
deep significance was due to two principal elements : beauty and 
reverence. If the modern Oaines arc to exercise the infiuence 
I desire for them they must in their tura show beauty and, 
inspire reverence—a beauty and a reverence infinitely surpassing 
anything hitherto reali.sed in the most important athletic con¬ 
tests of our day. I imagine the athletes of the future taking 
oath before the (Tanie.s each upon the flag of his own country, 
and in presence of the flags of other lands, afliriiiing solemnly 
that they have always been loyal and honourable in sport, ana 
that it is in a spirit of loyalty and honour they approach the^ 
Olympic contests. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for July publishes, under 
the title of “ 'The Real Olympic Games,” an account 
of a visit to the Greek Olympia, by Mr. A. E. 
Johnson 

“AEROPLANES AS CHEAP AS BICYCLES.” 

Mr. Valentia Steer, writing in Cassell's Maga^j^ 
ziney reminds us of Colonel Fullerton's recent prophecy;,■ 
that “ in a few years aeroplanes will be as cheap as| 
bicycles.” Perhaps many of us may think this t^§ 
saying a little too much, but, as the writer says :— ■ | 

It must be remembered that ten years ago the motor-car wai| 
practically unknown ; five years ago it was still a curiosity#|; 
Experts declare th.at flying-machine development has proceedM^ 
faster than that of motor-cars in their infancy. - 

Moreover, although the writer was able to brin||i 
his aeroplane records up to April last, before hHi;| 
article went to press, his information is already 
little out of date, for since then aeroplanes havt;^ 
made two, if not three, new records. Was it nofc| 
between fifteen and sixteen miles that M. DelagrangeS 
flew the other day ? ; 

DIFFICUITIES BEING SOLVED. 

I make one or two extracts from the article :— 

The diflicullics of the man on the aeroplane may be 
realised by comparing them with those of a bicyclist. TJl#/; 
latter has only two forms of equilibrium to study—that of tl|il*r 
right and the left. Hut the man in the flying machine haiiS 
besides this, to allow for a plunging movement forward and ii| 
tilting movement behind. Nor is this all, for besides thcscc? 
four cardinal points the machine may take a plunge or suddenly} 
move up at any angle. i 

In the past few months, however, these jiroblems have bee#! 
partially overcome -the one by the evolution of the light but!^ 
powerlul petrol engine, wliich has caused such a revolution 
the motor imlustry ; and the other will, I think, be very shortly?; 
solved by means of the W'ondcrful Brennan “ gyroscope,” 
invention which has only been given to the world within the.:' 
last tw’clve munih-i, but wdiich will cause revolutions in many.; 
industries in the near future. 

The Sunday Strand contains an article upoijf; 
missionary caravanning about Great Britain. A good^ 
deal has been written from time to time about the J 
Church .\rmy vans, but this van is one belonging to 
the London Missionary Society. A series of brief 
illustrated papers upon notable lady workers is begun. 





The Review 



WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR GIRLS? 

Exhibition of ihkir Manifold Activities. 
Miss Alice Corkran describes in the Girfs 
'ealm for July the very interesting exhibition of 
omen^s industries which was organised at Prince’s 



Phatograph />y] l-t- 

Weaving^: Miss Tita Brand. 


kaling Rink in May, under the aus|)ices of the 
IriW’j AW/// Cxuikl. 'Fhe fruits of seventy kinds of 
Industries were displayed at the 200 stalls, showing 
very kind of feminiru* art in leather-work and 
ibroidery, in dairy-k<^cping and poultry-rearing, 
ardening, neidlework, photography, secretarial work 
rCverything was re[>resent.ed :— 

Ax many (»f tlu* stalls ladies wen- demonslrating. A Irather- 
K)rker was ]niiichini.'. leadicr, unolhrr was heauliful lace 

l^rk, another w:is shnwinj; how l»> sierilisr fruit and ve^eUiljlcs. 
be was tdliut; how it icfjiiirfs twice as lon^ U) sterilise vet^e- 
ibles, ft»r the pr<»oess has to he repeated twii:e <»ver. It was 
liss Kdith Bradley, late \V:ir<l»n of Warwick C<dlej;e, at 
(tudley C'astle, wh(» was showing' how the uiaihiiie w«»ike<hand 
Dw Xo botlh‘ liuii, aspara|;iis, an 1 oiIut ]»roduee. He r lecture 
fas full of i::lcresl. Further on we came to a. Jasciualiui; stall, 
Resided over hy Miss N. I\dwards, rre^sideut <»f the ],adies' 
poultry Club. It was surrounded hy visitors, eat»er to see the 
^icks coming out of the eggs in the iiiciihaior, little curly halls 
yellow fluff, tremendously alive. CiiiK on leaving school, 
'lose homes are in the country, might dc. invich in studying 
illiry breeding. li they do iml want to tnake it a means of 
jbey-earning, they rnirdit yet show th(‘ way of i^rogress to the 
i^gers around, and h at would he a true service to render, 
iilelightful to hear Mis^ Edwards explain all about the 
the hatching and rearing of her chickens, and elo- 
lltly set forth her faith in the keeping of poultry being made 
iiy if cftrricd out on practical and business lines. 


Then there was the wood-carving, the modelling in clay, the 
knitting and crochet work, the beautiful specimens of Shetland 
work, exquisite as lace ; there were all varieties of needU'Work ; 
aiul here is a stall of particular interest, presirled over by a 
pretty Italian girl. The stall is aliglil with marvellous 
embroideries, radiant with colour, woven in a peculiar zig-zag 
pattern. “ It looks like flames,*’ T exclaimed. “ It /> flames,” 
she said. “ Jt is the himoiis fiamme pattern.” I’hen the young 
girl told me the story (»f how' Perugia is the town, and the C'on- 
vent of the Forsaken was the place where the pattern was woven 
since tne Mkkih? Ages. 

'MU': .STOKY OF VVEAVINr. “ FLAMES.” 

“ A poor inventor had made a loom, lull illness :iiid stnrva- 
tiini had overtaken him before he had ju’ifecled his design, and 
he wardered about dreaming dreams of the wonders he would 
weave, One day, in a stale of exhaustion, he knocked at the 
door of the C'onvent of the Forsaken in Perugia, and ciavetl for 
food. While the nuns alteiulcd to him, cared for him, and fed 
him, he told them his story, and the story of his loom. One 
nun took the machine up to her cell, and studied it; oh ! how 
she studied it. She discovered its secret, completed it, and one 
day brought down to the sisitrrs and tlndr ]ioor guest a finished 
bit of brilliant work. It was imire comjilex, more intricate 
than the invtrntor had dree ml it could be. From tbul clay 
the sorrow Of his lot w.is passed. He gave the secr^rt of 
his invention to the nuns ; Perugia lureame a flourishing town, 
and the ('onvenl of the Forsaken famous all over Italy. The 
daz/.ling silken embroidery was sought lor everywhere, ehuiches 
and ])aiaces were hung witli it. Aftt‘r Centuries of fame came 
llie persecutiims of the ( hurch, the convent was close<l, the 
nuns were «lispersed, and the; old ioom was broken. It is only 
about half a century ago that kiiskin’s burning wtu’ds concern¬ 
ing llie tragedy of a dead art ri:a(died Italy, anti set a friend 
of the ( 'ouiiless Tarsis seeking for the secret of the dead art of 
the radi.Jiil needlework that beautified churches aiul palaces. 
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After much searching and toil she found the broken loom ; she 
discovered the way of using it, just as the nun had done in the 
far away past. Under her fostering care Perugia to-day has a 
school for weaving the beautiful and unique embroidery.** 

At the china restoring stall were specimens of smashed china, 
restored so that restoration was invisible to the naked eye. 
Girls were at work mending the ruined china, making it whole 
and beautiful, as when it came out of the manufactory. And 
uite close is another delightful stall. It looks like a garden, 
'here arc ‘pink climbers creeping up a pole, and charming 
shrubs, and delicious flowers growing in pots. And there are 
girls w'ho arc polling and grafting, and tcrlling us when to plant 
and where to plant. This is the stall firesided over by Miss 
May Crooke, of the Kredons Norton School of (hardening. 

Not far off, we came upon beehive-s, and appliances lor making 
honey. Photography has a large space allotted to it, and in 
photography is included negative retouching, spotting, and 
mounting. This branch of the art is very suitable work for 
women and girls. And there is poster fiesigning—a new art 
for girls. Mr. John Hassail has opened a school for teaching 
it. Mrs. Muller’s stall is laden with lovely enamels. These 
Ix^autiful enamels, delicate and many-coloured, look like light 
caught and solidified. 

Oh 1 the multitude of varied work around me—fan painting, 
miniature painting, <lecoraling, designing the difficulty is to 
choose a career amid these various employments. The right 
way to appreciate the exhibition is to tliink how impossible it 
wtudd have fieen to form such a collection of women’s industries 
half a century ago. 

To this useful article is apfKincled a complete list 
of the variou.s industries and handicrafts represented 
at the exhibition, together with the names and addresses 
of the exhibitors. 

MORE ABOUT UGANDA. 

Much of Mr. Churchill’s pajier on Uganda 

deals with tlie supposed connection of sleeping sick¬ 
ness with the tsetse fly and the measures being 
taken for combating this disease. He puts very 
vividly—more vividly, I think, than anyone else has 
done—the beauty and the deadliness of Uganda. It 
is a fairyland, except that you climb up into it by a 
railway instead of by a beanstalk. But at the end of 
the railway there is, all the same, a w^onderfiil new 
world:— 

The scenery is diflerenl, the vegetation is difrcreiil, the climate 
is different, and, most of all, iho pco|>le an? different from any¬ 
thing elsewhere to be seen in the whole range of .Africa. 

In fad, 1 ask myself wdielhcr there is any other spot in the 
whole earth where llie dreams and hopes of the negrophile, so 
often mocked by results and stubborn facts, have ever attained 
such a happy realisation. 

A variety of plants, trees, flowers and fruits grow 
and flourish there which we are accustomed to think 
only possible in fairyland. “ Does it not sound a 
paradise on earth ? Approach and consider it more 
closely.” It is, indeed, as the wTiter says, “ too good 
to be true.” The smiling islands on Entebbe Lake 
are desolate now, but a few years ago they supported 
a large population :— 

^ Every white man seems to feel a sense of undcfinable oppres¬ 
sion, A cut will not heal; a .scratch festers. In the third year 
of residence even a small wound becomes a running sore. One 
day a man feels perfectly w'ell ; the next, for no apparent cause, 
he is prostrate with malaria. There seems to be a solemn veto 


placed upon the white man’s permanent residence in th 
beautiful abo<le.s. 

This because of the numerous ticks and oth 
insects, and especially, of course, because of tl 
slee[)ing sickness, to which alone over 200,000 out 
300,000 fell victims in a few years. 

AN ANGLO GERMAN LABOUlt FESTIVA 

Visit of Gkrman Workmen to London. 

Las'f month a further step was taken in t 
establishment of good relations between the Engli 
and the German people by the visit of 120 Gerntii 
workmen to liOndon. A full account of this remai 
able visit is to be found in Fellowships the month 
journal of the Robert Browning Settlement, 
June 20. 

"J'his visit is the outcome of a series of internation 
visits organised by the Travel Club of Browning Ha 
'rhe first oversea visit was paid to the Paris Exhibitu 
in 1900. In 1902 its meiiibeis visited Diisseldb 
in 1905, Lille, in 1906, Argeronne, and in 1907 
cities on the Rhine. This year 120 German wbl 
men from Duisburg and Diisseldorf paid a retu 
visit to London, on the invitation of the Browni 
Settlenuint. "J"he time chosen was Whit-week, ai 
the vi.sitors wercr accorded a reccjition from all gr 
of the coinniiinity such as has never before 
extended to working men, as working men, fit 
abroad. 

The Duisburg party arrived by Flushing d 
Queenborough on \V"hit - Sunday morning, 
stayed at Rowton House, Newington Butts. Ti 
Diisseldorfer, who travelled by water all the wj 
arrived a little later. They stayed at the Rowb 
House, ("aniden 'Fown. They were welcoti 
cotibaliy by every class, from tlie trades unionists w] 
entertained tliem at breakfast, to the King, who sijs 
word he would be glad to give the German workr 
permission to visit Windsor Castle, They we 
feasted and lionised and shown all the sights 
London. The reception, at Guildhall, by the Lq 
Mayor was unique. I^’or the first time in history 
company of working men were feasted at the Guil 
hall. In that historic centre of British hospital] 
there have been entertained great potentates, git 
statesmen, and illustrious soldiers, but never before 
company of working men ; and the workmen we 
from Germany. Mr. Haldane welcomed them in 
name of the British Government to Westminster. 

Whit-week, 1908, forms, it w’as on all hands agree 
a new epoch in the history of pacific civilisation, 
marked the advent of Labour into the official circl 
of international hospitality. 

The guests who had been so honoured were wort 
of the honours accorded them. Wherever they we 
the German workmen w^ere admired for their fi 
physique, their courteous * bearing, their friend 
comradeship, their sobriety, their intelligence, ai 
their devoutness. 
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LADY RANDOLPH’S REMINISCENCES. 

Mrs. George Cornwallis-West continues her 
ainiscences in the Century. She tells many good 
lies, some old, others new. Of the late Shah of 
rsia she says ;— 

)ne night at a banquet at Buckingham Palace he was asked 
jive his arm to the late (Jjueen Victoria. He refused flatly, 
ing made up his mind to take in a lady whose voluminous 
ortions had attracted his attention. Much pressure had to 
ought to bear liefore he was prevailed upon to change his 
id. With reluctance and a cross face, it is said that he 
_ged the Queen along as he strode into the dining-room. 
Another night at the Opera, to the despair of i.is suite, he 
^with a glum countenance, evidently much bored, until the 
kp^estra during the entr’acte began to tune their instrumciils. 
in these discordant sounds the Persian monarcli brightened up, 
applauding vigorously, asked for an cnci)re. 

|- Of Colonel North, the nitrate king, whose place at 
iyery Hill is now used by the London County 
jjijiOuncil as a training school for teachers, the writer 

had a large place near London, which was furnished 
Ijtordless of expense, and where lie kept open house and eiiler- 
|ined in a most lavish manner the hordes of hangers-on and 
jy^phants by which rich men of that tyj>e are generally sur- 
mnded. Once when dining with us, he greatly amused me by 
description he gave of his picture-gallery. That very day 
jj^had bought a ‘'grand picture” for which he had given the 
jiipge sum of j^8,cxxd. 1 asked who was the ]Kiinter ; but he 
ji^d not remember the painter nor even the subject. “ But,” 
^ added, “ it is twelvejeet by right! ” He was a kindly man 
ipd very charitable. 

^ Once while in the Gare du Nord, Paris, she wit- 
one American shoot another man to death 
a revolver. A pickpocket took the opportunity 
seizing her ladyship’s sable muff containing purse 
ticket. She pursued him, found he vanished 
prough one of the doors, and reappeared by another, 
the muff sticking out of his coat:— 

At that moment the bell which announced the departure 'of 
train began to ring. 1‘liere was no time for words ; it was a 

t ! of “ Do or die.” I rushed at the thief, seized the tail of 
muff, and jumped upon the train, which 1 just, managed to 
»tch, leaving the man, with Ids mouth wide open, still staring 
li the train crawded out of the sttilion. 

f Here is a laconic story of Rubinstein :— 

When I W'as in Russia, T was told that the head teacher of a 
Kjcll-known ladies’ school in St. I’etersbiirg asked him how 
tipiy hours a day her pupils should practise the piano. 
5 ^ None,” said Rubinstein. 

■ - 


I THE STORIES OF LORD WESTBURY. 

|*The writer of the article on “The Victorian 
llhancellors ” \x\ Blackwood for July strings together 
|pme charactcri.stic sayings of I^ord Westbury, both 
^hen he was on the Woolsack and when he wa.s 
practising at the Bar as Sir Richard Bethell. 

^^His bark, says the essayist, was worse than his 
i^te. He once addressed the Young Men’s Christian 
Delation, and declared that ho owed the success 
/his tiareer to the virtues of benevolence and 
ity. These qua! ties did not appear to be very 
[8pi(?lious to his contemporaries. An Irish junior 
insal, having asserted himself in consultation, was 
arded by the following remark: “ Really,” said 


Bethell meditatively, “ this loquacious savage appears 
to know some law.” 

A timid junior once congratulated him on a speech, and said, 
“ I think you have made .a strong.impression on the Court.” 
” I think so too,” was the answer ; “do nothing to disturb it.” 

A fellow-silk, who had a loud voice, finished his argument 
and sat down. Jiethell arose : “ Now that the noise in Court 
has subsided, I will tell your lioiiour in two sentences the gist 
of the case.” 

The judges were not spared. Lord Justice Knight Bruce, for 
ex.aiiiple, was apt to be impatient. “Your lordship,” said 
Bethell, “ will hear rny client’s case first, and if your lordship 
thinks it right your Jordshi]) can express .surprise afterwards.” 

Once he turned to his junior in ('ourt : “Take a note of 
that ; his lordship says he will turn it over in what he is pleased 
to call Jiis mind I ” 

Tlie lords fared little better. “ I perceive that the noble 
duke is not listening--indeed, I perceive that the noble duke 
is asleep. The subject before your lordships is an intricate one, 
I admit, but if the noble duke will lenti me his attention I do 
not despair of making the matter clear even to his intellect.” 

As for Jlishops, he walked round their lent with a club, like 
the Irishman at Donnybrook, “looking for lieads.” “ I would 
remind your lordships,” h - t>oce .said, “ that l.])C law in its 
infinite wisdom has already j)rovideil for llie not iin|)robabIe 
ev(?nl of tlie imbecility of a bishop.” 

Many of his gibes arc merely rude, but we must remember 
that they were (lelivered in a dulci-t voice, with a prim and 
measur«*d accent, wliich greatly increased the eflecl. “ Trom 
my youth up,” he once said, “ I have truckled to no man, 
sought no man’s favour.” 

His courage never failed him to the end. lie died in luuiiess, 
silting as arbitrator, with a bag of ice on his spine, on the very 
eve of his death. 


THE GHOST OF VON MOLTKE. 

Dr. Franz Hartmann contributes to the Occult 
Baiiew for July the following .story of the aj>parition 
of the ghost of Field-Marshal General von Moltke, 
which, he says, i.s well known in Germany :— 

(jne night at al.)Oul eleven o’clock llu; sentinels who stood 
guard at the door of the palace where Field-Marshal f General 
voi. Moltke lived, saw him come out and presimied their arms. 
The general wore his usual military dress, but wilhoul a swoi^, 
and was l>an headed. At the same time Leiieral v. G - and 
another gentleman of the Court saw' the marshal W’alking out 
of the door. Ib^wailked up the street to the place where the 
l)ridgc was llicn building to which afterwards his namt? W'as 
given. 'I'liere he stood still and seemed to look at tlie 
vvork. The two gentlemen were very iiiiieh surpriscrl to sec 
Moltke walk about bareheaded and at such an unusual hour, 
and they followed him for fi:ar that some accidt-nt might hapi^en 
to him. After a while Moltke turned rourul a corner and went 
on, and lliey follow-ed him again, but he mysieriously disap¬ 
peared. That night Moltke di(;d, and wdieri the tw’o gentlemen 
hcarrl of it, they naturally supposed that he liad met w’ith an 
accident when they saw him near midnight ; but it turned out 
that he luul died already at 9 p.in., or .some two liours before 
they follow'ed him. "I'he case has been made the subject of 
official investigation. The sentinels and tlie olhiT-witnesses 
w'ere examined, and no circumstance could have beim better 
authenticated. It created a great sensation at the lime, but the 
“ exjjcrls ” did not know' w hat to make of it. 

As “Moltke Bridge” w'as then nearly finished, it seems 
natural that the old general w'ished to see it, and this may have 
been his last lliought, whicli caused his spirit to create .such a 
phantasm of himself. 

The Countess of Warwick chats pleasantly about 
the Gardert City at Letchworth in the Younf' Woman. 
She believes that there is a groat future before the 
Garden City. 



LEADING^KktlCLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW NEW YORK WAS DESTROYED BY 
THE AIRSHIP. 

The July number of the Pall Mall Magazine gives 
us a thrilling story of “ The War in the Air.” In his 
previous chapters Mr. Wells had described how the 
German air-fleet crossed the Atlantic. Sinking the 
American fleet on its way, it reached New York, the 
destruction of which is described in a series of word- 
pictures of extraordinary vigour :— 

WHAT NKW YORK Wil l, HE. 

The city of New York was in the year of the (German attack 
the laryesl, richest, in iriaiiy rc.specls the most splendid, and in 
some the wickedest city the world had ever seen. She was the 
supreme type of the City of the Scientific Commercial Age ; she 
displayed its greatness, its power, its rulliless anarchic enter¬ 
prise, and its social disorganisation most strikingly and com¬ 
pletely. She had long ousted London from her pride of place 
as the modern Babylon, site was the centre of the world’s 
finance, the world’s trade, and the world’.s pleasure ; and men 
likened her to the apocalyptic cities of the ancient prophets. 
She sat drinking up the wealth of a continent, as Rome one r 
drank the wealth of the .\fetliierranean, and liahyjon the vvealrli 
of the Kast, In her streets one found the (^xitremes of magnifi¬ 
cence and inis(n*y, of civilisation and disorder. In one quarter, 
palaces of marble, laced and crowned with light and flame and 
flowers, towered up into her marvellous twilights heaiitifiil 
beyond descriptic>n ; in another, a black and sinister polyglot 
pojndalion swelttrred in indescrihalile congestion, in warrens 
and excavations beyond the power and knowledge of goverii- 
inent. 

Upon this city, unawares, burst the thunderbolt of 
doom. The tjerman airships did not strike imme¬ 
diately, but cruised backwards and forwards in mid¬ 
air until they had taken their bearings and decided 
exactly where to strike the vital blow, Attempts to 
injure them by cannonading from below only led 
them to withdraw out of range and continue their 
observations. \\'lien at last all was ready, New ^'ork 
was crushed, almost in a moment, into submission :— 

^'he first loss of life occiirrcf .1 in the ]):ini(- rush frcuii Brooklyn 
Bridge its the airship approached it. 

\\ iih the cessalicin of llu; traffic an unusual stillness came upon 
New York, and fhe clistui hing concussions of the futile defend¬ 
ing guns till the hills about grew more and more audible. .At 
least these ceased also. A |)aiise of further negotiation foilowfuj. 
Ih^ople sal in darkness, seeking cniinsel from telephones that 
were dunib. Then into the expeelanl hush came a great crash 
and uproar—breaking down t:>r lht‘ Broc»klyn Bridge, the 
rifle fire from the Navy \’ard, and the bursting of bombs in 
W'all Street and the City Hall. New A'ork as a. whole could 
do nothing, could understand nothing. New York in the dark¬ 
ness jK’cred and listeiurd to these distant sounds until presently 
they died away as suddenly as they had begun. 

A long, vague period iniervenefl, and peo|)le looking out of 
the windows of upper rooms discovercnl the dark hull.*, of German 
airships, gliding slowly and iioi.st*lessl\, qiiile close at hand. 
Then quietly the elcctrie lights came on again, and an uproar of 
nocturnal newsvendors began in the streets. 

The units of that vast and vari<*d population bought and learnt 
what had happened ; there had been a figlil, and New York 
had hoisted the while flag. . . . 

But although the authorities capitulated, the 
masses of the population of New York could not 
realise that they had actually been conquered. They 
succeeded in sinking one air-ship before tlie (lernians 
took alarm, but that was the end of their success. 


THE SCIENTIFIG MASSACRB:. 

Bert Smallways, who was in the Commander-ii 
Chiefs airship, saw the hideous operation at con 
paratively close quarters :— 

After the smashing of the City Hall and Post Office, tl 
while flag had been hoisted from a tower of the old Park Ro 
Building, and thither had gone Mayor (VHagen, urged thithi 
indeed by tlie terror-stricken propiaiy owjiers of Lower Ne 
Ycirk, to negotiate the capitulation with Von Wintcrfcld. T 1 
City Hall and Court House, the 1‘osi Office, and a mass < 
buildings on the west side of Broadway, had been bad] 
damaged, and the three former were a heap of blackened ruins 

Something had drojiped from the aeroplane, something thi 
lookerl snuili aiul flimsy. It hit the j>av(Mnent near a big arc! 
way just und{‘rnealh Bert. Then blinding flames squirted out i 
all direclioii.s from the point of impact. The people runnia 
out into the road took preposterous duin.sy leaps, then floppy 
down and day .still, with their torn clothes smouldering ini 
flame. Then pieces of the archway began to drop, and tt 
lower masonry of the building to fall in with the rumblin 
sound of coals being shot into a cellar. A fiiint screamiii 
reached Bert, and tlieri ,a crtnvd of peojilc ran out into tt 
street, one man limping and gesticulating awkwardly. H 
halted, :ind went l)ack towards the Iniilding. h falling mass < 
brickwork liit him and sent him sprawling to lie still an 
crumpled where he fell, l.)iist and black smoke came pourin 
into the street, and were presently shot with red flame. ... 

In this manner the massaert? of New York began. She wa 
the first of the great cities of the Scientific Age to suffer by tB 
enormous powers and grotesque limitations of aerial warfari 
She was wreckt^il as in the jirevioiis century endless barbafj 
cities had bof‘n bombarded, because she was at once too .stroij: 
to be occupicil and too undisciplined and pioud to surrender t 
order to escape destruction. Given the circumstances the thin 
Inal to he dori(\ Ji was impossible for the Prince to desist, ail! 
own himself deft^aled, and it was impossible to subdue the cit 
extept by kargely destroying it. I'Ik^ catastrophe was thi 
logical outcome of the situation, created by the application >£ 
science to warfare. 

In spile of his intense exaspemtion. the Prince sought to b 
moderate even in ina^>sacre. He tried to give a memoraU 
lesson with the luinimuin waste of life and the minimum expien 
dituie of explosivtfs. Lor tliat night he proposed only it 
wr(\ Idng of Broad way. He directed the air-flect to move 1 ' 
column over the route of this thoroughfiirc, dropping bombs, tt 
]\Uf'/and leading. And so our Bert Smallways became s 
participant in one of the most cold-blooded slaughters in thi 
world’s history, 

He clung to the frame of the porthole as the airship toss 0 
and swayed, and stared down through the light rain that nol 
drove before the wind, into the twilight streets, watching peopl 
running out of the houses, watching buildings collapse and fiw 
begin. As the airsliips sailed along they smashed up the cif; 
as a child will shatter its cities of brick and card. Below, the 
left ruins and blazing conflagrations and heaped and scattere 
dead ; men, women, and children mixed together as though tht 
hail l>een no more than Moors, or Zulus, or Chinese. Lowi; 
New \\>rk was soon a furnace of crimson flames, from whic 
there was no esca)>e. He liad glimpses of vvliat it must mean t 
be down there—glimpses. And it came to him suddenly as a: 
incredible discovery, that such disasters were not only possibl 
now in this strange, gigantic, foreign New A'ork, but also i 
l.ondon—in Bun iliJl ! that llie little island in the silver sell 
was at the end of its immunity, that nowhere in the world aQ' 
more was there a [ilace left where a Smallways might lift hi 
head proudly and vote for war and a spirited foreign policy 
and go secure from such horrible things. 

Leeds University and the new wing which ii 
opened this month by the -King are described with 
admirable illustrations by Mr. T. Cartwright in the 
World! s Work, 





CONGESTED NEW YORK. 

^Cassier^s Majs^azine for June contains a very signi- 
l^tit article by G. E. Walsh upon the terrilile condi- 
of freight traffic in America's greatest seaport, 
^reat efforts, he says, have been made to solve the 
pid transit problem for passenger traffic, but the 
l^ht congestion of the city is apparently worse than 
r, and owing to New York being built on a narrow 
nd this becomes yearly a greater problem and one 
Sore difficult to handle. Chicago adopted differen 
tics, and by constructing tunnels beneath the city 
* freight traffic relieved its streets of about 50 per 
at. of the trucking congestion, and in this way also in- 
[feased the rapidity of passenger transit in the streets. 
New York is the greatest seaport in America, and 
railroads which centre there pour freight into the 
jjty from a whole continent, whilst steamship lines 
(ring their cargoes from all over the world :— 

^ In 1906, out of 155,000,000 worth of merchandise imported, 
^ly ;^8,ooo,ooo passed through without paying toll. The 
tmual hauling bill of the city costs /"y,000,000, and the 
^hterage; service (at three cents per hundred pounds) costs 
pother /‘lo,000,000. The total foreign conhncrcc of the port 
increasing at the rate of 10 per cent, a year, or 50 per cent, 
i half a decade. A few years ago the largest nunilier of cars 
ntaining freight packages sent into the city by a single rail- 
was five luindred, but to-day it is not uncommon for the 
^nnsyJvania or the Ntrw York ('enlral Railroad to squeeze 
! than a thousand into the city in a single day. 

LACK OF MOBILITY OF TRAFFIC — 

All this freight has to be piled into the narrow 
onhnes of Manhattan Island, with the result that a 
E)st of 10 per cent, is often added to the transporta- 
ion charges because of the time and labour expended 
ri pulling down piles of freight in order to find the 
fiipment demanded by one firm. Freight is often 
rid days simply bt'cause it is impossible to reach it. 
uiterally hundreds and thousands of carts are kept 
aiting in line for hours. As it costs .seven dollars a 
ay to maintain a two-horse cart, it is not surprising 
dial New York pays a carting bill—for carts standing 
Idle —sufficiently large to pay the running expenses 
a good-sized city. Not only are the piers and 
ailroad terminals crowded, but the streets are con¬ 
gested, and a single breakdown may interrupt traffic 
hours. 

- AM) LOSS OF ^^^ 5 ,000,000 A YKAR. 

Mr. Walsh points out that the fear that New York 
tiay in time lose its commercial supremacy through 
he excessive cost of transjiorlalion of goods makes 
me problem of improving conditions a vital one :— 

An agent of 3 Kt^'amship (.<im|ni!jy is uutliorily for the stnif- 
Itient that “ New York has lost the handling of /^5,ooo,cKX) 
porth of dry goods within the Jasi year througii \hv. ddays diir 
) shipping through the city, the goods liaviiig been forwarded 
' other routes. 

Liverpool has invested some ^40,000,000 in 
jiproving its docks. New York has done little or 
ling to develop a comyrrelumsive dock system, 
^ste^d of some 430 mik*s of utilised waterfront there 
^ pnly 130. The difficulty of making any improve- 
pnt is great. The tunnel system is out of the field, 


as the subways are needed for passenger service. 
Elevated railways for freight transportation are 
impossible for the same rtiason. The only possible 
solution appears to be the creation of a great terminal 
centre for freight on the mainland, and to avoid as 
much as possible carting freight across the narrow 
island on which the great seaport stands. 

ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine we are taken 
on a “ patriotic pilgrimage ” to Sulgrave Village, near 
Helmdon. Of this characteristic English village the 
writer says :— 

At Sulgrave was the home f)f that branch of the Washington 
family from which George Washington, whilom rebel, leader of 
the armed forces of the revolted American colonies, first Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, was descended. The 
Manor House, where several generations dwelt, is still stianding, 
with the family coat of arms cut ir, stone in the gable above the 
old oak doorway ; while in the church, where Washington’s 
ancestors were buried, are numerous memorial l)rasscs bearing 
the same coat of arms. A’l'l iiiasmucb as we kn<»w the arms of 
the Virginia Washingtons 10 havi? been the same as those we 
find at Sulgrave, no doubt can remain that (ieorge Washington 
and the Sulgrave W^asliinglons were of one family. 

The writer finds the most interesting feature of all 
to be the Washington coat of arms still showing in 
Slone above the entrance porch of the old Priory. 
For there is to be found the origin of the American 
ensign and the Am-licari eagle : — 

When the infant republic had achieved its inde|.>endence as a 
nation and a national emblem was sought for, the foundation of 
the design was found in the Washington coal of arms, red sliipes 
on a while ground and the heraldic form of the rowel stood for 
the Stars which dot the blue ground of the flag. In plate of 
the raven of the crest was chosen the bald tragic of the American 
mountains. So that—strange irony of history ! -the national 
emblems of the United States, the revolted colonies of I'.ngland, 
tracer their tuigin to a coal of arms granted, it may btr, by one 
of the Norman kings, conquerors t^f Great Britain. 

WHY THE SOUTHERN STATES HAVE GONE “ DRY.” 

Mr. W. G. Brown, in the Century^ writing on the 
South and the saloon, is careful to explain that in the 
tide of prohibition which has swept over the Southern 
States the drunken negro has played practically no 
part. For once it would seem as if the South had 
actually been able to put aside the race issue alto¬ 
gether. The depth rsnd sincerity of the present 
feeling against the saloon are, he says, beyond ques¬ 
tion. There is in it a moral and religious fervour. 
Baptist and Methodist preachers commit themselves 
to it unreservedly, inside and outside the ])ulpit. 
Against the methods ado|)ted the |)olitician has been 
absolutely powqrle.ss. The writer draws this ho|>eful 
augury :— 

Nr> doubt it is too much to expect that prohibition will hold 
;ill the ground it has won and may yet win in the .South, or that 
prohibition laws will not, there as elsewhere, often fail of 
eniorceineiit. But the .s^iloon can never be again in the South 
what it has been in the past. That the politicians will ever 
again serve it as they once did is not believable. They have 
be<'ti loc» thoroughly, too ludicrously frightened. One mtiycven 
hope that in the long run the o|>en saloon is bound to go 
entirely ; drunkenness will grow rare enough to be wcll-nigti 
negligible. 


IjEADING liF^RTrCI-ES IN THE K.EVIEWS. 


BARBAROUS MEXICO. 

Sickening Sights at a J?ullfight. 

Spanish-AmERICA made so excellent an iiny)ression 
at the last Hague Conferenre as to make oik* pro¬ 
foundly sorry to read of the horrible proceedings at 
“ A Mexican Bullfight as Witnessed by an American 
Girl,” which Miss M. L. Woodruff contrilnites to The 
World Ta-Day\ Spanish - Americans are all for 
internationalism. But if there were an International 
Society for I*revcntion of Cruelty to Animals, one of 
the first nations to be put into the (.lock would, 
according to this paper, be the |)eople of Mexico. 
Miss Woodruff' speaks of bull-figluing as the national 
game of the Spanish-speaking peoi)les. She observes 
that citizens of the United States are to be found in 
large numbers in Mexico City, and in almost every part 
of the Republic. 

“CCLIURED AMERICANS” PRESENT. 

“Many of the most cultured American residents 
appear to have ado[)ttHl the national amusement 
of their adopt(*d country, and attend these ])(t- 
formances as openly and with as much enthusiasm 
as they would the grand opera at liome.” Miss 
Woodruff therefore feels it necessary to liT the public 
of the IhiiUid Stal<.!S uinlerstand sr)mething of the 
reaction this brutal s]K)rt is likely to exert on 
American morals. She went, at the c ost of much |)ain 
to herself, to a Sunday l)ullfight in Mexico (aty. 
18,000 peo[)le gathered to witness the fight. M’he 
scats cost ten dollars, eight dollars, six dollars, tivi; 
dollars, and two dollars. J'lie ( lOvernment gets fiftt‘en 
per C(Mit, of the gross reccii)ts. One of the matadors 
was a young millionaire, who was said to have paid 
10,000 dollars for the [aivilege of participating. 'I'he 
two chief matadors receive 5,000 dollars (wery lime 
they fight, besides a benefit during the season of 
20,000 dollars apiece. The magnificent lilack Spanish 
bull who was to furnish the sport was not, she says, 
“ given the faintest ghost of a fighting chance.” 

HORSES RIPPEP ANO STnCHED. 

But the depths of barbarism to which the Mexican 
people have sunk may be inferred from the following 
paragraph :— 

Failing lo s:Uisf:i(:li(»n oiil of the criju*s nr the men behind 
them, the i)ull nuw charged nn the hlindloldrd horses, vvimse 
riders, the picadors, held their lances linnly sel 10 woirtul the 
bull between the shoiilder-hhnles, and oik* [)oor horse was lifted 
on the horns of the bull and scored until its entrails trailed on 
the ground as it plunged and stumbh'd bhndly mImuU. Paint 
and fiirkrus at this sickiMiing sjxTtacle I turned aw;iv, so that 1 
did not witness the dealli of the poor animal. 'I’he horses 
ridden by the picadors are always l)liridrohleil, thus easily fall¬ 
ing hapless and helpless vicliuis to the* sliar|» Imms ('f the goaded 
bull. When they are torn beyond the power of whip ami s)>ur 
to incite to further service, they are in many rases taken out of 
the ring, their gortMl sitles are stili;hetl up, :ind then the trenib- 
ling agonised creatures are again driven into the arena. The 
average killed is eight. 

Miss Woodruff goes on to say that the ecstasy of 
the people is raised to the pitch of fren/y by stabbing 
the bull with banderillas. I'liese are sh^irp, fish-hook 
pointed steel instruments, which are' driven by the 


banderillo, as he dodges the charge of the bull, diSK^I 
into the shoulders of the animal ; - 

These banderillas are gaily decorated with flowers an| 
ribbons, and, after being blood-stained with service, are 
.scnied and Sold as fitting souvenirs of the occasion. 4 ; 

If the sports of a people are the index of thi 
national character, what are we to think of a peopll 
who treasure tokens of fiendish cruelty as sacred 
relies ? 

FRENZIED DELIGHT IN RLOOD. 

Does the sight of blood apfieal to those atavistic 
instincts that rise again from the savage past in times 
of war-fever, fruculcnt Jingoism, and the like ? Fo) 
Miss Woodruff reports ;— 

'J'he sight of the blood sirearning from the poor tortured bcfi® 
was vvi(h:nily tin; most delightful and intoxicating sight imagift 
able lo the l>loodthiisty pleasure-seekers. And not only to thi 
Mexican and Spanish part of the audience, lo whom this nationf^ 
spoil is the habit of a lifetime and who can be forgiven a.s no: 
knowing any belter, bin, lo the shame of oiir own country, 
must be confessed, that of the many Americans who were UieH 
some, at least, vied with their semi-liarbaric maghhours in enjoy¬ 
ment and i-nllmsi:i.^m. Omr Aniei iean woman leaned out of tlSi 
box, ( lajiped her hands, and crie<l G«;»od ! ” at every skilfll' 
play oi this nature, and another was aroused lo such a pitch dt 
enthusiasm that she sn far forgot \w.r womanhood as to throwiMi 
bunch of vidleis inin the ring and plume herstdf visibly at receivi 
ing a 1 h)W, in leeognition of the compliment, from the niatadqir 
And lIu-M- twci wiae kimwii to oiii party lo liave received thi 
best culture that birth, refinement, and wealth could bestow 
This certainly ]»ie’-ents a new and serious problem to the atte£ 
tion oi tlie socinlogi-i. 

CAN DIAZ S'J’Or IT? 

This ptrformanr.i* of savage' cruelty, naked anip 
iinashamtJ, went on for twenty minutes, until 
young millionaire “thrust the death-sword into 
spine of the hull.” The performance w^as to includf 
a rep dition of this sort of thing until six bulls hai^ 
been brought in, one at a time, and tortured to deatl^ 
Miss Woodruff, how’cver, had had enough on tb 
death of the first victim, and left. 

It IS good to read the last paragraph of Misi 
Woodruff's paper: — 

Tt is said that President Din/, the grand old man of McxicC|i 
lias resolved to ]mt an end to bull-fighling in the republic 
realising full well the degrading eiifi-ct that it lias upon hi: 
people, llovvexei true this may he, it is a w'ell-established fad 
that he will not himself attend .1 fight, and that his wife is usiilj 
liei inllmMice against the practice. Let us liope that Diaz Wll 
live to add this great reform lo tlu* many already accomp]ishe< 
during his adminisiraliori. 

In Za Revue of May 15111 and June ist there is 1 
study by (t. Savitch of Leonidas Andreicff, the grea 
Russian dramatist. According to his critic, Andreiel 
believes himselt a poet and a philosopher, but he i 
neither. Rather he is a painter and a lealist, bu 
while he is a man of robust morals, he is alway 
violating his normal temperametit, whereas it woub 
be so easy for him to follow his natural bent ant 
create things which are really beautiful. He pos 
sesses artistic feeling in a high degree, yet he i 
not an artist in the real .sense *of the word, for he i 
unable to create live pictures giving a complete 
illusion of life. 
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THEATRES IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

Rkni’ai.s of Some I.ondon Houses. 

Mr. Arnold Benneit' contributcjs to the A 7 . 
George's Ke^nav for June an article entitled “The 
Truth about the 'rheatrical Crisis.*’ On returning to 
London after an absence of eight years, ho applied 
himself to an (txanjination of the theatrical position. 
He says : “ Everywhere there is gloom ; but the 
curious thing is that the gloom seems to have in¬ 
creased in proportion as theatres have multiplit'd **:— 

Despilf lh<.‘ j)r(‘v:il(‘n(.(‘ of llir:ilrrs, rciils. have risen. 

A good average thralle in Shaileshiiiy Avenue, a shred 

of tradition' iKrliin 1 it, leN at len tliou.sand a ye.ir. Even llv 
Savoy, which cannot be aei used of thrusting itself f<>r\vai<l, finds 
a tenant at seven thoiisarul. Henry Irving paid five thousand 
for the l.yeeinn less than twenty years ag(). 

Tlieii: are now nearly thirty tln^alres justly entitled to call 
thernsolves liisl-class West End liouse.s (as against eig}?teen ii. 
Paris). Of these, five are giving musical comedy, thirteen are 
giving plays which cannot conceivably interest any person of 
cultivated taste, the Apedlo is sheltering those relentless critics 
of the stage, 'fhe Eollies ; tw'o are giving works of art, and 
eight are closed, 'fhe rent of the eight closed houses is inosL 
probably not less than a thousand pound-s a week. 

MK. J^MAW 'I'HE ONLV CREATOR. 

Mr. Benne tt has many scathing things to say a.s to 
the imbecility and general inefficiency of London 
managers, wlio, he says, will bo the last to perceive 
the new truth which he i)roc:laims to the world. 
This truth is “ the gcmeral creative spirit which, after 
having turned its back on the stage for a hundred 
years or so, has veered again towards it. No other 
answer will fit into the dttails of the situation.** 
l^his creative .spirit finds its ehiff representative in 
Bernard Shaw, whom Mr. Jkainett regards as the 
only dramatic author who has added anything to 
literature since the days of Sheridan. This strong 
creative impulse is little by little melting and re¬ 
moulding taste, and he is full of hope as to the future. 

A SociAidsr Stage. 

From America mo novelties are reported in The 
World To-day\ ’I'he first is the ojxjning in New 
York of a socialistic playhouse :— 

“I'hc Pioneer Theatre,” the fir^;! socialistic playhouse in 
America to opcfii its doors to the general puddic, with a perman¬ 
ently organised company of actors, and a regular change of 
bill, is devoted wliolly to the promulgation of socialistic teachings. 
Three short plays are now' Ixang presented, T.arge audiences 
are already flocking to wiliie,ss them. The. first, a satire by 
Andre Tiidon, called “Their Daughter,” is a latter affront to 
moneyed societ)’. The second, a sociological coinedv, is like¬ 
wise a diatribe against w'calih, while the third, “ The Moral 
Demand,” by t)tio Harllcben, openly advocale.s the doctrine 
of free love and lawless marriage. Every member of the acting 
company is a so-called Socialist. 

A CHRISTIAN DRAMA. 

Another novelty is the production of a drama of 
Christian brotherhood. Mr. Henry Miller has 
established a perm inent stock company called “The 
Apsociati IMayers, ’ for* the purpo.se of producing the 
best >cirama obtuinable by living playwrights. The 
initial p/oduction in this venture marked the intro¬ 
duction to American audiences of C. Rann Kennedy 


as a playwright. His play, “The Servant in the 
House,** is wTitten with the simplicity and directness 
of (Treck drama. The l)a.sic theme is universal 
brotherhood. One character pointedly suggests a 
reincarnation of Chri.st, though the treatment is 
reverent, and never offends. 


A SUMMER COURSE IN A GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 

In the University Ranav for June Mr. I. L. 
Kandel, of Belfast, writes a brief i)ractical paper on 
this subject. ICvery summer course at a German 
University has some peculiar advantage, tut the 
wrilt r chiefly devotes his attention to the courses at 
Jena, where the attraction is hfiaring ITofessor Rein, 
whose influence upon pedagogic thought in England 
has l)een, he says, so great, tliat a visit to Jena was 
at one time essential to secure an important educa¬ 
tional appointment in this country. 

Jena is not only beautifully situated, near the 
Thuringian forest, and within easy reach of Weimar, 
Eisenach, the Wartburg, and even of T^eip/.ig and 
Dr(‘sden—all jjlaces of charm or interest, often of 
both—but Brofessor Rein*s lectures, thronged during 
the fortnight they last, are in the highest degree 
stiiniilaling. “ Due’s views become clarified and 
orderly while listening to such lectures.** Moreover, 
there is considerable choice of subjccl ; one need not 
only hear about different piedagogic [loints. 

Dealing with the olijection that a course in a 
German University necessitates a good knowlt*.dge of 
German, and being able to speak it fluently, the 
wrriter says it is a mistake to think so. Last year he 
found Emglish students at Jena who could hardly 
make themselves understood in German; tw^o, at 
least, had only begun German a fortnight berfore they 
bi gan the course, yet they admitted that they could 
follow the lectures enough to carry away the essential 
points. Mort‘Over, the opportunities for learning 
German at Jena are excellent :— 

One (if the incist pleasing feanires of the course is the provi¬ 
sion mach? on the social side. Walks in the neighbourhood are 
arranged every day url(U^r the direction of one of the pro¬ 
fessors taking part in the course. Several excursions further 
afield, to Weimar, for example, and the heart of the Thuringian 
\V(3ods also lake place. 

The course is visited by representatives of most 
European nations, by Americans, and even by 
Japanese. 

As to expense, Jena being perhaps the most distant 
German University offering a summer course, the 
wTiter gives the practical advice to travel third class 
on the (lorman railw^ays, which, since the revision of 
railw^ay tariffs, may well be done. Rooms in Jena, 
wdth board, may be had at only twenty to twenty- 
five mark^, and since a mark is not quite a shilling, 
this is not high, especially as included in this are 
lessons in German. Those w'ho have an imperfect 
knowledge of German might well reach Jena in July, 
and attend the University lectures free, which visitors 
are allowed to do. Then the summer course is held 
at the beginning of August. 
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THE SECRET OF MR. ASQUITH’S RISE. 

To the World To-day Mr. 'F. P. O’Connor <'on- 
tributes a sketch of the new Prime Minister iA ( rreat 
Britain. Alter telling the story of his success, 'P. V. 
says:— 

What, then, is the j^real secret of Mr. .Asquith’s rise? It is 
simply his immense and instinctive oratorical power. Oratory 
is one of those come from the luumtiful hand of 

Nature, direct, unmistakable, spontaneous. 1( a man have ii, 
the world rec<!gnises—has m recoirnise it at once. It is, 
indeed, like all forms (»f magnetic ptrrsonality ; it does not 
ask, it demands and extorts ailiniralion and attention. Some¬ 
times men liecome gorxl and effective rlehaters i»y sheer 
training; J have .seen quite siinnbliiig .speakers become quite 
adept delialers in the Mouse td tlomiiion.’i l>y the sheer practice 
that was forced upon them by official position. l»ut the orator 
is lH>rn, not made ; while the debater m.iy be made, lluuigb not 
born. 

Mr. Asquidi is the born orator. Tlie Mousi’ of (.'-onnnons 
rccognis^.fl ///«;/ the very first moment lur stood u(» in the 
lloiisi!. The eurioiis and lh<’ thrilled siUmci* which a real orator 
at once creates is tin* unmisiakalile proof of his possession of the 
gift. It comes at once ; it comes almost without the asking ; 
sometimes it ctuiies nu;ri:ly fioin thir tirst sound of the voice. 


Sheer, downright, unmistakable, suprcMiie ability that has ' 
been Mr. Asipiilh’s diief source of suceess ; and oratory is the 
lu'st revelation of the possessitni of such supreme ability. Thus 
it is that h<‘ is one of the cases where success came with extra- 
or^linary ra|»idily, and apparently even wilh<»ul much effort. 

l.iko tuany other men, Mr. Asquith has, according 
to T. r., owed much to his enemies. When Mr. 
Chamlierlain went in for '^lariiT Reform, he made 
it: int^viUible that the divi.sions in the IJheral Party 
should come to an end ; and Mr. Asquith resumed 
his natural place as one of its inevitable and .supreme?, 
leaders. Again, by r<\signing IxTore the General 
Election, Mr. Ikilfour onc e more made Mr. Asquith 
the inevitable man for the .second place in the 
Ministry. Aftirr the General Election Mr. Asquith 
might have had to give way for one of the more 
Radical s(;ction. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

In the first June number ol the Revac dcs Deux 
Monties Professor Charles Richet, in an article on 



Mr. Asquith starting from lo, Oowning Street for a spin in his motor-car. Mis wile 
and son are “ seeing liim ofl,” aiul his favourite dog sits in the driver's seat. 


Mt^dicine, Doctors, and the Facul¬ 
ties of Medicine, defends the 
h’rench medical profession against, 
the criticisms of the pit;ss. ^ 

J)()('tors, he writi^s, are not gods, 
or angel.s, or .saiul.s. 'Tht'y are men 
with the .same de.fccts as those. 
of other men. Hut w'hat distin*^.^ 
guishes doc tors from other men; 
is the p()ssi‘Ssion of certain admir-■ 
able iirolessional (|ualities--devo- 5 
tion to the sick, i)atienc<.', courage. 
'J’licy ari- not all clever, but they" 
know enough to enaiib* them to 
relieve much human sutTcring, 
Medical institutions are not per-, 
feet, but impeTfc‘('t as they are 
they make it possible for all men 
of tale.nt to ri.se to tlic* first 
rank, and to others they make it 
possible to acf|uire the knowledge 
neeessary for th(; j)ractice of their 
art. As to medicine, it has made 
extraordinary progress, and nothing : 
could l)(‘ more unjust than to say 
that mt'dicine has done nothing. 
On the contrary, it has achieved 
wonders, and it would achieve still 
greater things if it had the ncces- 
.sary resources for experimental 
research. Its past be!iefits are in¬ 
numerable, and we may ho])e that 
the benefits it will bring in the 
future will ^le still greater. Medi¬ 
cine is a noble profession, worthy 
of our respect and our love. 
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THE STATE CHILDREN OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

MoNKV SavKD; CrULDRRN Savkd. 

Miss Edith Selmors, the world-wandered expert 
in all problems of poor relief, contributes to the 
Albany Review a masterly study of Slate children in 
South Australia. She claims attention at once by 
Stating : ' 

State diilflren there eosi the eoninnmily l(‘ss than half ns 
nuich per head as our Stair c.hihirrii (osi us ; an«l llie death- 
tate aiiUMii^ ihrm is lowt‘r hy at Irasi <nu;-ha)f lli.in llitr dralh ralt’ 
anion;; our i:liihlr<‘n, rich aiel alilo*. 

Before tS() 5, South Aiistr.ili.'iu State children wen* 
treated as they :ire in this country, b i! thanks to 
Miss Clark and thosi* whom she htd ; - 

South Australians wouhl as simiu think now of throwin;^ tluar 
State chiUlirii into the on-aii .as of allowini; them to cross the 
threshold of any ulace whrir llieir are paupers; aial it is 
expressly deerred tliat no rumiKil Stale clilld siiall he lo.ii>(‘d in 
an instil iiLion. 

A Council of twelve is dirertly responsible to the 
chief secretary for (‘very State child in the province. 
They are honorarN' otticials, a|)j)oiiil(‘d hy the (io\ ernor, 
and liold offi('(‘ for three years. They have under 
them a regular staff ol trained }>aid officials. 'J'he 
money ('oim's out of the taxes, not out of the rates. 
Any woman without a ('ouncil's Tu'ence acting as 
foster-motlier may be fined ^,'20, Any woman with¬ 
out a licence making her hou.se a lying-in home for 
gain is lialilt to a fine of ^,'100. 'I’lie Council does 
much of the work of our Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Childictn. 

I’AREN'rs j:K')tu;H’i* rioidi v to hook. 

How wide is the scojK; of the foster-parentage 
assumed by this Council a{)pears from the following 
paragraph : — 

Practically, i!j .South Aiislr.dla any child, whi lhcr dcslitiitc or 
not, whose parents arc vaLpauls, drunkarils, disrcpulahh^, or 
criminal, or who hiuistdf, (u herself, is unruly, a truant-player, 
ora niny be afljiidged a Stan* eliilcl and handed ovt.T to 

the keeping of llie (^uiiieil. No f.ilher is allowed there to tirag 
his childiam round with him from village to yillag(- when 011 
loafing belli ; no fallier is allowed to seiul liis children oul to 
beg, or to make nuMuw ior him by iiawking. Nor ma}- lie 
render lluar lives a burden U) them by his drinking ways; nor 
handicap them physic.-vlly and morally lyy bringing ihem up 
aiuidsl unwliolesomc, ilemoialising surroundings. Ibr must - 

he has ro elioic.e in the inalter.dr» tlu best he eaii for lliem ; 

he must provide them with projier food and sluiter, and at any 
rale try to keep them out of liarm’s way. < Uherwise he is 
deprivt'd of liis vested rights in ihctn ; and they are removed 
from liis k«'<‘ping. Koi tht' Slate is imicli too keenly alive lo 
the duty it owes lo the eounlry to stand aside w'ith fol.led hands 
while liiey who ought, one day, to woik for ii and (h fend it, 
are being maimed in body and mind, anvl thus rolibed of their 
chance of dcvelojiing into useful citi/.iais. 

'J'he Stale ]>revents the unworthy jiarent having 
any communication with the child until he :)r slu* is 
reformed At the same time it levies on him a 
maintenance order, disregard of wliich is punishable 
by twelve months’ in.prisonment with hard labour. 

fiT.AlK-CMIbD GIVEN A REAl. HOME. 

The rooted purpose of the Council is lo prevent 
the children forming a pau|)er class : - 

fUOJiUHCT’ial j'lineiple (ig which the ('ounci! acts in 


its dealings with il.s normal children, is that they must, .so 
far as possible, be brought up in tiic same way as other 
working-class children, 'fhey iniisi dwell in the same sort of 
houses as tliese oilier chililren, it insists ; they niusl go to the .same 
schools, inusl dre.ss and ere as they do, and lead tlu! same lives. 
And tlial it may lie tlm, with them it l oaids-oiil in some 
w'orking-class family every child who is fitted physically, 
mentally and morally, 1<j be boarded-out ; and it insists that he, 
or she, sliall lx* treated in all n?s|x-cls as a child of the hi)use. 
State children under tliirleen arc boarded-out on what is called 
the sulisidy systiun, and hoys and girls between ihirUaai and 
eighteen—in special cases iwcnly-onc -on the .servita? .sysltan, 
the diflertaice between a subsi^ly-home and a sei vi( t‘ home Ireing 
thai in tin* forima the children are jiaid lor, wiiereas in the 
Jailer they arc paid. 

It is significant that ‘‘ tlie Council has always more 
foster-parents on its li.st titan it has cluldrtm.” Any 
fo.stcT-parent neglecting duty is lia.!)U‘ to a fine of 
and six months’ imiirisoninent with hard labour. 

'I'liough as a rule l.»elonging lo families that are 
degeiHTale as well as poverty-:,trick<;n, and so less 
likely to live and tlirive than oilier children, tlic 
dcatii rate amongst lb.- elhldriMi in i()o6-7 was 

only '63 vKT cent, d iu' iMiglish death-rate amongst 
children of all classes tinder live is 4'47. 

J HK CGsr. 

Randy has the rule that it jiays to be luiniaiK; been 
bedter verified than in this case : 

d'he average cost of :i child in South Australia is 

5s. /jJ I. a week, os. 7d. a y«Tir. 'fhis sum covers the 

cost not only of the relief the children rect:ive, but of the 
administration of llie relief, and So |)er cent, of the money is 
.spent directly on the children, while only 11 per cent. go(?s in 
adminisiralive ox'jienses—s;i.!ari'‘s, rntitJUs, etc. Tile cliildieii 
wlio are in inslituiioiis cost on an avruage 10-. SJd. p(u w(‘ek ; 
while those who are >i subsidv-hoiiies coj 5-,. ^jd. ; and ihost- 
in servicohomes, is. Tht‘ is. 1 . a week that llie 

s(^rvice-hoine cliildren each co.^l iss]>cnl on providing lliein with 
oulliis, and j)ayiMg the salaric^s of 1 In doctor.', aiul in.sjjeclors who 
waii:h over ihem. 

Contrast this w\th certain luiglisli figures: — 

Plvery Stale child in Ijeriiiond.sey, for costs llu* com¬ 

munity 20s. a week ; every Stale child in Popkir, ips. 2d. ; in 
Woolvvicli, iS^. yd. ; ami even in St. George’s in the Kasl, 
15s. bd. 

Miss Sellers concliide.s l>y dcudaring that South 
Australia has good reason to be jiroud of its children’s 
relief system. 'The overwhelming majority of its 
children develop into useful, self-sui)|>orting citizens. 

b'RANCE, according to a note in La Revue of June 
I St, is not, as is usually supiiosed, the ricliest country 
in the wTirld. It is England which heads the nations 
with an average of aliout seven francs per h(jad of the 
population. Next we liave the Lbiited States with 
six francs per head of the population. France and 
Belgium come third. 

The Pall Afall Ma^^azine for junc publishes an 
account of the celebrations at Quebec. T’he article; 
by Mr. E. B. Osborn is copiously illu.straled with 
portraits and views relating to the great historical 
events connected witli the Quebec battlefields. Mr. 
Frank Hk Mason describes the highways and byways 
of \ enice and her suburbs. Air. Ecjcii BhillpottS 
wriftis op West-counlr)' fishermen, 
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ITALIAN OPERA IN SPAIN IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In the course of an article in I.a Lcctura on the 
condition of music in Spain during the eightoc^nth 
ciMitury, Don T. Breton gives sonic interesting 
details concerning the rage for Italian opiTa and 
the high estiietn in which its expoiKiiits vv(‘re held 
during the‘reign of King Ferdinand VI., 1746 1759. 
The enthusiasm for Italian opera under tlie dircc'tion 
of the famous Farinelli was so extraordinary, that it 
is dillicult to give en.-denee to the rcfiorts of the 
plans resort(;d to l)y the ( ^:mrtand the nobility. Not 
only \vere salaries paid that wa.)iil(l a|>j)ear to-day very 
high, hilt even the .silver and gold plate on which the 
artistes wa-re served at dinner during their stay in 
Madrid w'as often |>rcscnted to th<aii at the (Mid of 
their contract. It fniijiiently happened that certain 
famous actors and actresses found, on going to l.ied, 
a parcel under the jiillow, or some nenv ornanieiit on 
the dressing - tabU;, and these w'ere usually costly 
presents from either the King or .some member of 
the aristocracy, who had been cajitivated by the 
singing. 

Ki.sK or ‘viaciri' opkra’' in .spain. 

The Italian opera w'as very select and aristocratic, 
but as Madrid had other (das.ses besides the ari.slocracy, 
it was not very long before there \vas something like 
an organised movement for the })roniotion of musical 
ent(Miainmenl.s for those: other elas.ses who had no 
chance of enjoying the operas alioiit wdiich the 
ni(MiilK.rs of th(; nobility were raving. Sjiain had no 
great composers such as Italy jiossessed, so llut |K;()[)le 
established a sort of lyric style by taking tlu* local 
songs and dancers, and building uj) various forms of 
musical entertainment for their own deUxtaiion. 
'Fhese Avere c;dk;d “ Princesas,’' and it is recorded 
that one ceUihrated flute ])layer and cairn[loser, who 
w^as also a jirofessor of music, wrolci more than too 
of these “turns.” The sucxess attained by this 
composer naturally excitcal others, and W(‘ liave a 
further record of two comfiosers who did a lot of 
w^ork and w^hose duty ajipears to have lietMi to wTite 
at least sixty “ Tonadillas,” or interlud(;s, every year 
for tw^o of ihc chief theatres of Madrid. The technical 
value of many of these 'ronadillas was equal to that 
of the best Italian operas of the tiiiu?, and they may 
be said to have given rise to the “ Fight 0 ])era ” in 
Spain ; they met w'irh so much favour that they 
proved very fair rivals of the Italian comjiositions. 

FAMOUS .SI»ANI.SM SINfiLRS. 

When this style of entertainment w^as at its height, 
a large; number of S])anisli singers bee^arne famous, 
and many of them left their native country for other 
parts of ICurope, even becoming members of op(jratic 
companies. Some of them returned to Spain, and 
played in Italian operas in Madrid, while others never 
again returned to their native land. One of these 
latter was Manuel Garcia, father of the Manuel Cfarcia 
of our own time. He achieved celebrity in France, 


England, and America as wafll as in Spain, both as a; 
composer and sing(‘r ; he is knowm to have written ; 
eighte(Mi Italian operas, eight Fnaich ()|)(Tas, and a' 
three-act dance, besides many 'Ponadillas, while he! 
was living in Sjiain. 

riie death of herdinand VI. and tht* banishment, 
of Jdirinelli comph-tely changed thp fate of Italian 
opera in Spain, and although it continued to be in a 
sense ]K)|)ular, y(M it ceased to excite the extraordi¬ 
nary enthusiasm whicli ehaiaetiMi.sed it on its intro¬ 
duction into ihe country. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION. 

M, Iv. I j.icu Ih.NNi i r, in LIndustrie Modermy 
w'rites upon thr I'Vanco-liritish h^xliihition. He 
expn;sses the hope that the |)resenee of a thousand 
Fr(Mn h workmen, working _ amongst their English : 
comrades, will increase the friendshij) between the 
two nations, and says that the English arti.san could, : 
at any rale, K^arii a l(‘Sson Irorn the h’rencli in 
dexterity, exactitude, sobriety, and zeal. 

The railway ('ompanirs, lie says, expect that at 
least a inillioii ion igners will vi.sil London during 
tht‘ summer that is to say four times more than last 
year, lie ])oinis out that whilst tlu; Kreneh exhibitors 
receive subsidies from their (iovenimeiit, as also do 
the Colonials from theirs, the I'aigli*'!* exhibitors have ■ 
had to raise a giiaraniee fund privately. TTie result 
of this is nolii cable in many of the buildings which 
have not an industrial character. 'Plu; ICnglish 
I\ilare of I.ducation, for (;\am])le, slioiild he com-' 
pared car(;fiilly with tin; f rench. 

Arioilier great dilieren<;e between tlie methods of 
the two nations is noticeable in tlie interior decorations 
of the various buildings. 'I'he French have (exercised 
mucli greater can* in th(; matter. In the manner in 
wliich the (‘xhibits are shown, howa‘V(;r, he notices 
nothing like the* difference then- w'ould have been , 
.some years ago. This art has been much studied 
rec(Mitly liy ICnglishnuMi, W'ith the result that their 
(exhibits are as well s(;t out now as are the French. 
Mr. Bennett remarks, in ])assing, that the whole Exhi¬ 
bition has tt)o much tlu; general ap])earance of a 
nuiseiim, or wandovv fronts of elo.srd shops. He 
regrets that the human element haslxMMi so rigorously 
excluded by the authoriti(;s. 

After fiirtluM' (careful ('omiiarison iKlween the exhE 
flits of the two eoiirUritxs, Mr. Ileiinett concludes by 
frankly admitting that much IkIUt could have been 
done, although even from an industrial point of 
view' he considtM’s the Exhibition w*cll w'orth vi.siting. 
d'he casual visitor will mrast certainly find it a veritable 
fairyland. _ 

Mr. Bk.rnarL) (TNkill contributes to the Occult 
Review for July an elaborate illustrated paper on 
“ The fA'il ICye,” the moral of which is that a wdse 
man of business wmis right when he said ; “ Have 
nothing to do with unlucky people ! ” 
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fHOSPECTS OF TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Dr. Oi ro (/Ai.AND, the Socinlist writer of New 
vYork, in(lulu;(^s in gloomy forebodings as to ihv. slate 
^business in the UniU'd Sl;iles. He says: — 

J;: How ill-liHimUfl ;irr iht- npliini^Jic liojM.-s <if a .sjXM'dy im- 

i iirovenu'nl is fiirlhei pnivcd l»v llii' latt'si lumliruptcy slatisiics. 
jt January lasi fhirty-niiur hanks in iIm Sialfs liad tn 

^tt9|>end paynuTd, \\^lh liahiliiirs :nM(»iiniing >•» t»i,506,435 dols. 

the corresponding niDiilh <*( 1007 only lliree hanks failetl 
frith liahililies amounting to 1 iS,(kkj dollars. 

At the heginning of f'elmiarv \\\rrv. were in our eoiiiitry 
PtlO,(XXi iiiK-niployed goml', tiiieks, 14 jier cm*, of tlie Iota! 
0 ])mber. This is juaelieally cjiial 10 the nuiihir of trucks 
phicli (he railroad had constnictcd during the last (wo years 
fit a cost i>f 320 million dols. Add to this the S,ckx) loc.onii»- 
JiVes for whieli there is at pri'srail no oeeiipalioii, and we gt'l 
jUic 440 inillic^ii dollars’ worth of idle rr>Iling stt»c-k earning not 
J penny of intenjsl. 

The number of unemplov<‘d in N(‘W \’ork is estimated at 
000. .'\]»out 30,000 of thest' are homeless. The only cily 

i^fugc has 350 beds. 

Aaikku a\s Dki' K I r. 


5 - On A|)ril 301I1, 1907, tlu- U.S.A. 'rn-nsury showt'd 
ii surplus of 56.475,751 dels.; on April 3olh, (90S, 
|t showed n driicit of 51,644,614 dols. (erring 

|6 the ’^rre.'isi'ry deficit in the United States, Chair- 

iiian 'Fawney, 
of tile fdouse 
A p |) r o p r i a- 
ti(Mis ("oin- 
n j i 11e c, e\- 

)>ressed his 
fears that there 
would !)r a still 
(urtluT adeli- 
lion to the 
deficit. IJy 
the (*nd (if 
I line, when the 
fi seal y e a r 
c n d s , Mr. 
'Fawney |)rc- 
1 lined tliat the 
deficit would 
reach 60 niib 
lion dols. or 65 
mill ion dols. 
as contrasted 
with a surplus 
of 87 million 
dols. on |un(‘ 
30th, 1907, a 
difference of 
.150 million 
dols. As a 

matter of fad 
on June 27111 
the 'Freasury 
One Year’s Record. deficit at the 

end of thi' (is- 

aiVar :itnoijni(-d to 60,000.000 dols. (/.'i 2,000,000). 
This was attributed jiartly to the falling off in revenues 
laused by tlie re'cent crisis, and j)arll> to increased 
:ove?nmcnl expenditures, 
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A BOY’S BEST FORTUNE. 

In Mr. CARNRGufs Opinion. 

In tlie. Century Mago.rAue Mr. I). 11 . Hates describes 
the third turning-point in Mr. (’arnegie's career, 'i'he 
first was when he got work as a liobbin boy in 
Alleghany City at 5s. a week ; tlie second, as stoker 
to a small steam engine in a bohliin factory ; and the 
third when he became telegraph messenger in Pitts¬ 
burg. After being so engaged, he was asked by the 
cashier to remain beliind. He stayed, exp(a:ting 
disMi's.sal. But, to his surprise, his wag(:\s weto rai.sed 
from II dollars 25 cents per month to 13 dollars and 
a half. He said afterwards, “ All the millions 1 made 
combined never gave me the hapi)iness of that rise of 
two dollars and a (piarter a month.” Only this year, 
Mr, ("arnegie, addressing some of his old comrades in 
the telitgraph corps, said : — 

Comriulcs, I vv:is Viorn i’l ’^overly, ;iivl wniild not exeh;ingf* 
its s;u;ml nuMiiories with (lie riehtsi mi 11 i< mu ii son who rv<T 
breiathed. What «locrs lie know about nu.>l!u‘i <ir lalliei 'I'lurse 
fire mere namt.s to him, liivi? me llie lift' of :\ hoy whose 
mother is nurse, seamstress, washerwoman, cook, teacher, angel, 
and saint, all in one, aiul wliose father is guide, exemplar, and 
friend. jVo servants to come heiwtreii. J'liese aifr the boys 
w'ho are horn to the best fortune. .Some men think that poverty 
is a diiradfiil burden, and that wealth leads to hajipiness. What 
do tliey know about it? They know tuily om^ side; they 
imagine the other. 1 have lived botli, and I know tlierc is 
vfrry little in wealth ibal ean add \o human liappiness beyond 
th(‘ small etimforts til life. Millionaires who laugh art^ rare. My 
exptrrieiie.e that wt allli is ajit to taktr Uie smiles away 

ir havpit es*^; li;is uof its seal 
Ai».l I'■Hire ill liar 
Wr iu:iV («• tirh wise- 01 grt'af, 

JUil Iicvri (r.ui h ■ l>li sl. 

Ill 1853, it inny lx* udded, .Andy, ns he was c;tlled, 
e dtired into < orrcspondcnct: with a cousin in Scotland 
on the (jiic.stion, wliich of the two lands, (ircat 
britaiii or the United States, had the heltcr govern¬ 
ment. Andy wrote in i?^53. as iliough already 
plenipotentiary of the United StaUiS : — 

It you slnuilrl happen to gel into a fight with the Northern 
powers on the side of freedom, we won’t set* you b(!al without 
giving you a helping hand. The day will yet come when the 
ikinner of .St. (ieorge and the Stars and Stripes will do good 
work side by side foi “ 1 iberty.” I always g-ei enthusiastic 
about it when 1 think of my native and adofKed countries 
uniting against despotism. 


ANOKf: ("hevrii.t.on contributes to the Reuut ae 
Runs of May i and 15 and June i some most 
interesting notes and souvenirs of Henri Taine. 
Between the years 1880 and 1893 the writer spent 
nearly every .summer witit 'Faine at Menthon-Saint- 
Ik rnard, where (or twenty years tlie great historian 
and philosopher had been engaged in his enormous 
work, 'Fhe Origins of Contemporary France,” when 
death suddenly overtook him soon after the la.st 
volume was begun. 'Faine’s favourite writer was 
Marcus Aurelius, and in his last days, and especially in 
the solitary nights of insomnia, he read and re-read 
the famous ‘‘ Thoughts,” 




" Leai5!n6 ' ^ IN THE Reviews. 



WRITING INVENTED BY A NEGRO. 

Thk organ of the Bale Missionary Society {Der 
Evan^elischc Heidmbote) for Jyoy (ainiains an inte¬ 
resting account of the invention of a syllabic script 
by King Njoya, of ikimum, in the ("anieroons. As 
a youth of sixteen Njoya obtained, in his father’s 
Jifctiine, some valuable books, written in an aiu:ient 
Arabic script, and brought to Juimban, the capital of 
the country, by some llaiissa traders. These books 
were much admired and valued by the young prince, 
and he might easily have* learnt the modern Arabic 
writing from some of the Haus.sas, but he was too 
proud, esixxially after ascending the throne on his 
father’s death, to become the pupil of any waiulering 
foreign pedlars. He recognistxl the great value of 
such an invention as writing, but con.soled 
himself w'ith the rejection that it was a 
peculiarity of the Jiaussas otily. W'hen, how¬ 
ever, later, in his intercourse with luiropeans, he 
became aware that they also possesscnl the art of 
writing, lie w^as overpowered by a sensi^ of his infe¬ 
riority. It appeared incredible to him that the 
Ikmium language could be WTitlen in Eiirojiean 
characters, so he determined boldly to invent a new 
syllaliic writing. He gave each of his soldiers words 
lor which they were to fmd signs, one for each word 
or for each syllalile. He can^fully examined the 
sign.s thii.s obtained, and sirnplitied or devclojied them 
according to his fancy. In this way a new and (om- 
jilele 15 amum .script was formed, a speci(*s o! sign- 
writing whicli recalls the hierogly[>hics of ancient 
Hgypt or Chinese [lainUal characleis. It is fiilly 
adeijuate to the expression of thought, and Mr. 

(iowring, the missionary, has given us the liOrd’s 
Prayer in tliis writing. 

N joya is very proud of his invention, and fe(‘ls that 
it has raised him to a higher grade of culture. He 
iiimself im]»arls instruction to his subjects, and he 
order».‘d, a short time ago, from Mr. (fowring, sixty- 
six slates for use in tht* Palace school, in which he 
i<.'aches writing. 'Phi^ King corresponds daily with 
his subjects, and there are afiout 200 jHirsons in 
P»amum to whom he has taught the art of writing. 
N joya keeps diaries in which he enters receipts, dis¬ 
bursements, and any other interesting items. 

King Njoya is a man of original mind and of 
strong character. 'Phis invention is exceedingly 
interesting from the cultural point of view, and all 
tlie more so from its being syllabic, and from the 
light it may throw on the mode of development of 
the more primitive kinds of writing. As one of the 
inferiorities often ascribed to negroes is that they are 
wanting in inventive genius, and especially that they 
never invented any system of wTiting, Njoya’s 
ai'hievement deserves to he recorded side by side 
whth that of the American Indian w'ho was the author 
of a similar invention, in recognition of which his 
name, Secpioia, w^as given to the ("alifornian big trees. 

Frances Hogg5^n, M.D. 

Croyde Bay, N. Devon. 


“IF ONE RETURN FROM THE DEAD, 

Nehhi.r Will. iMKv 15 k].ikvi;.” 

1 lU'Hi.isnKO in our last numliei a simimary of tii 
evideiK’C given by Mr. 1). P. Abliolt in the Op 
CV///'/under the title of “ I'lu* History of a Strang 
('asr.” In the June numlu-r of llv {'pen Cc//r/Ml 
Abbott makt;s himself ridicnlDiis bv the wav in whicli 
lie wriggles and squirms and twists and turns in ordi^ 
to escajH* from the simple, obvious; and only satisfaiO:??; 
tory hypothesis as to the origin of the* phenomeh^ 
w'iiich lie ixM'ord.^. Because he has satisfied hims^ 
that the medium could talk into the irump(‘t througi|i| 
her ear lu* discounts the im|X)rtanct^ of all her 
munications. But in automatic writing everyoiS 
admits as a starting jioint that the ])hysical lingers 1 
the medium are usetl, and il tlur unseen intelligence.^, 
can control a liand the\ can, jf they pl(‘ase, take tbSI 
roundahoLil nu^thod of speaking through an eip 
insteail of through the mouth. 'J'here is nothing ™ 
ilk* method. It is admitted tlie medium’s physic^^ 
frame, or some par! of it, must he used, and how it 
used matters nothing. 'Hu* rpiestion is whether t)^ 
ine.ssages sjioken hy tlu; medium through the tube 
or did not contain information which w^as possess!?^ 
by the alleged spirits and was not possessed by 
nuuJiuiii. ()f that llurre can be no question. Tafc 
lor instance, this extract : — 

Any lunuhi'i fU ;q«]ian.‘iilIv in:ir\clioiis iiKiiiloiits, illiistratjl 
Mrs. Tilakr’^ jiowei, c.iii l)f citllcLiUHl in tin- \ itMnity. Profes 
JIv'.sl<>|» loiik iln- wrilli’n sLilmn-nl of Mi. Killg<»r<?, ;i husin 
man icsii.liniL' in Kl'iiUk-Lv, in irganl to iln- Inllowing ; 
Killgon* t.lrjiosilt‘<l all cln ijiit r. in n liank. Mis. Killgore 
all tilt* curmicy in a sale, .sin- aJont* liaving ilit: combination. ;i|| 
it. W hen lu;i liu^baiul iksiittl casli slit- fiirnislurd it to hill 
At lirr ticalli fill kno\vlt*i.liH dI tlu* dinibinatioii of lliis safe 
lost. He irlird to t»jit*n it ioi somr hours but iiati to give it 
'i'wo months .'ifu*r his wile’s dt.-alh, while visiting Mrs. Rlall 
and I'oiivrrsing with hi-^ wih’s siij»|M)r.tHl voice, thi* latter tplj 
liini to lain* a pencil and paper, and il wouhl givt: him the ( 
binaiion, 'I'his tu* did, and on arriving Juunt* unb»ck<;d the ‘ 
within onr mimiir’-A trial, using this combination. 

'The absurd and far-fcU:hed suppo.sitions put forwa^ 
by Mr. Abbott to enable him to ese.ape from the OC 
jio.ssibli* hypothesis illustrate the moral and intelle 
tual deterioration that inevitably results when inveiil® 
gation is pursued in the fashion of Mr. 

Even Mr. Abbott admits “ that we arrived in tfc , 
community imknowm, or at least Mr. (3law'son 
and 1 had good reason to sujipo.se that I wa 
N(?vertheless, when w'c returned, Mrs. Blake had 
some manner secured quite* a minute history of 
relatives regardless of all our precautions.” 

No one who reads Mr. Abbott’s own account ' 
what he describes as “ one of the most marvellc 
apjiearing performances ever given on t.*arth,” 
must feel revolted by his flimsy suggestions ® 
“possibilities,” his hints at fraud for w'hich there lil 
no justification, and the pettifogging sophistry witll^ 
which he endeavours to •find some excuse for hlVi. 
scepticism. 






IHE KEVIEW OF KEVIEWS. 


VAPOUR PRESERVATION OF FOOD. 

Cold Siokagl Now Out or Daik. 

IN Chambers s Journal Mr. V. A. 'Falbot describes 
vthe new scientific process of meat |)reserving which 
has been invented by M. Isidore Hislaire, of Ihiissels. 
He says :— 

Tht* prvjcess is sirni»lit:ily itself. I’lir c(nn(‘stil)lc is irist^rlcvl 
in an airtight cliainhw, into vvhii h is passiMl the v.ipour from a 
?,secretly pn^parcii pasiilU.:, an<l tlic fonil is immiMscii in tins 
'atmospht-rt* for a ciTtain j>t*ri(ifl. The surface uf tin; 
becomes coait^tl with an invisil)h; film or slnralliing, pt.‘rim‘ating 
to a slight (h'j^llj ll•ou^ tin* siirla<.tr, nf iho gas whic h clKclnally 
preserves tlu; artieh- innn llie tixidisalion of tin .or, and llius 
.arrests putrefaclicjn. ( )n iM-ing v/itlidr.uvn Iron, die ehamln i 
: the article of food can l»c ctxposed to the oidina:y alrnosj)h( re 
for almost an indefinite {xaiod without ariy apprehirnsjons eon- 
Learning its wholesoimaicss and jnirily. as llur gas-deposit uj«on 
; the SUiface does Mol i-vaporate until hroughl into eoidacM with 
‘ heat. When tin; ediMe is placed in llie ovt;n (»r hoiled upon 
the tire the gas is lil>i;raled, leaving the arliele ]»re(:isely in the 
.iUime condition as it was hev^dre iiealincnl. \o traars of the 
vapour can he diMecIed either l>y the |>alafe or smell. 

ihe tal)lets lhemselv(;s are t;om|)ost:d of soiin* ten ingredients. 
•They art! white in colinir, about the size of a sixpeiiec, and 
'approximately four times as ihielv. 'J'he chemical comp(»si- 
tion of the vapour generated may 1 m‘ best described as the 
^purest form of carbon. Its presence can be easily flettTled liy 
'Its peculiarly pungent smell, and when it is inhaled its effect 
is to product; watering of tlu^ eyes ainl a sev«ae headadn:. 

. The prtieess is fundamentally the same wla ilu r used in con- 
'Junction with the small airtight chamber udapiable to tlie cottage 
•or the large chamber designed ior seixiee on Imard shij) or in 
-.Stores and cajrable of accommf.>dating several liimdicdweight of 
€Oinestibi(;.s at one and the same time. 


FC'K DDMKSilC USE. 

■ Almost every advantage is claimed f>r this 
method :— 


To the householder the piiicess .'illonls a coiiij>!ete Noluiion of 
^J'he prohJem keeping |)erishal»le I(»(m1s smdi a." bun»*r, meat, 
'poultry, hsli, «;ggs, and milk tor an indeliniii; jieii-M.l. in 
jpummer this is a particularly aciile dillit'ully. With ihiii :n>pa- 
^tus, howevta, uu fears regarding sucii eouu ^tibles souring, 
ifemenling, or deeomfjosing need Im- enlerlained. A/ler being 
Sterilised lliiw will r(a.iin iheii |)uriiy and full Ma\'oui for \\et;ks 
'iivithoul the slighlesi deterioration. .Mor(‘(pvi'i, the carbon is an 
^cellenl germici<h‘, .and meal sc.i tiea.led i.-. immune bom the 
mvages of flies and insects. 


The co.st averages about a jienny every time the 
jflerilising apparatus is u.scd, and when cooked the 
vmeat, fruit, or vegetable tastes exactly the sank? as if 
^rfectly fresh. It is said that the jirocess promises 
^|p effect a revolution in the export trade ot [KTishtible 
jjoods. The inelhod has buen [>ul to t)u: following 
^iest on bacon :— 


Four sides were sterilised upon rl.e llisl-ire system, while a 
batch of four side^ was h-li untreated. 'They were 
^en retiirnetl to Ireland. In a iv.w days Ih.- unlreaied bacon 
|i)iad so deteriorated as to be unfit for eonsumpiion, and had to 
destr(.>ye(k i lie sterili'a.\l sule-.', on <.h*‘ ^plliei IummI, were 
: exposer 1 to the normal atmosphere f»i linrty-t xu:* rla vs, w hen 
> sides were again despaUdied to London for l)acierif ^logical 
[ scientific examination, litvesiigalion revealed the fact that 
bacon was perfectly pure and edible, and free from the 
^iltcst traces of slime or ferufenlation. ’Jday were then 
jqidkecl, and ten days lat -r cut up and eaten. 

'% FTRS'l-RATE •«dEkM ICI! >K. 

fcarbon vapour compleit ly kills all organisms 



in fifteen minutes, including the bacilli causing typhoid 
fever and cholera, pneumonia, suppuration and anthrax. 
'J’he food remains as digestible as ever, which is more 
than can be said of the. refrigeration process. Milk 
can be treated with this vapour by passing it in the 
form of a spray through a carbon atmosphere for the 
fraction of a second. Milk so treated is rendered 
germ-jiroof for a long period, irresyx;etive of climatic 
condition.s. Yet there is only one part of carbon to 
one ihou.sand parts of milk. T’hc taste is unaffected. 
In eggs trt'ated with the carbon vapour, the albumen 
remains jierfectly clear, while the yolk retains its 
original bright colour. 


CROWN COLONIES AND THEIR COUNCILS. 

In the Ceylon National Rroieio ^\x. A. Padmanabha 
prefaces a reprint of the late William Digliy's ])lea for 
representative government in that gre:it island with a 
table ^'f comparison with other Crown colonies, from 
which we .select the following : — 



ToiHjlalion, ! 

l-K'S. 

Cuiistitutioii of Legislative 

Council. 

IkihaniMs . 

5^j *751 

2 Houses, of wdiicli one consi.sts of 

29 elected niemberB and tiu; other 
of 9 Tioininaled members. 

JkirliadocN 

' 399.542 

i 

1 

I : 

2 Houses, one consisting t)f 24 

elected fnembers and iht; other of 9 
noniinatetl inembers. 

(Numbei <>1 trleclors, 1 , 644 .] 

Hcriiukla . | 

i 

20,209 

2 11oum;s, one eonluining 36 elected 
members :md the: otlier 0 nominat(;d 
memlieiri. | rleclois. \ 

Hi iiish 
Guiana 

i 

1 

.>03.39'> 

2 Houses, one ol 7 ollieial and 8 

elected members and tin; other of 
the above and 6 additional elected 
^ members eleclt;d as linancial rejire- 

Ceylon . 3,950,123 

senta lives. 

No elected members. 8 nominated 

iiijoriicials, 9 ollicials. 

('vjjrus . 

2 So,S 87 

12 elected, 7 oiiicials. 

Jamaica . 

Si7,5bo 

14 elected, 10 liominatcd, 6 ex- 
(.ilfieio. 

Mauritius ' 

38 (), 12 S 

10 elected, 8 ex-olTieio, and 9 

i 

iiominaled. 


'Pile tabular contrast is very (jftectivt;. 


In The Oxford and Camhrid^:;e Rroieu^^ Mr. 
Maurice Haring describes the Russian mystery-pk'iy 
by Andreieff, The l/ife of Man.” This play, which 
is now lieing acted at Mo.scow, is not a play but a 
morality, a solemn mystery which represents neither 
ty[)(?s nor individuals, but simply the algebraic symbol 
of Man. What algelira is to arithmetic, AndreiefTs 
j>la> is to other plays, llis Man is Man x in face of 
fate, the quantity y. He says it might have been 
written 800 years ago, and could be played in Chinese 
without losing one jot of its import or its message, for 
it merely n^epeats the cry of pain which has been 
wrung from all suffering sinners in all times and 
countrie.s. 
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THE REFORMED BRITISH OFFICER. 

Rkv. E. J. Hardy, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 
describes in Chambers's Journal the new British Army 
officer. From tins it appears that, among other 
services to the Empire, the Boers of South Africa 
have created a new type of Ihitish otlicer. Mr. 
Hardy says : - 

It is a loii^^ hme since the IJiilish .Trrny conlrl ]u* triillifiilly 
described as “an army of lions led by asses.'’ Indeed, if an 
army is what the officers are, there is mueh lu)|)e for our army. 
Tht^ lloer war taught such a lesson that tluai^ is no profession 
now that works harder than does llu: profession of arms in 
(ireal liritain. The microl>e of energy li:is bitten almost every 
one in it, and an oftieei now who (|o(‘s not lead a strenuous 
professional life must i;o ai least on half-pay. W itness what 
liapjiened in tlu' Fifth Lanetrrs, 

Mr. Hardy (|uolu.s a harluT at Aldcishot to the 
cffet:t that officaa s now lia ve no hair to c til ; “ it has 
been worried otf tli( ir Iieads ; nearly every ont/ of 
them is getting bald.’" Among oilier witness f)orne 
by Mr. Hardy may 1)C‘ cited the following: “ riie 
examination system which the Chinese are giving up, 
after trying it for more lliaii five thousand y'ears, has 
come to our army with absurd intensity. 'J’he out¬ 
look of a young olticer is a series of e.xaminations.^’ 
'I'he improved iiitelligene<‘ of the rank and tile is also 
setting uj) an exacting standard, if tlu: army oftie<.:r 
is not ])rofieient. Ins own men soon find it out and 
cease to respect him. 'I’hey know tliat “ an ignorant 
officer is a mtiidcrer.” Another testimony is from 
tiie editor of a widl-knovvn maga/ine, who told the 
writer that there was nt) class ol men from whom he 
liked to get manuscrijits more than from liritish 
officers ; thev are so natural and healthy-minded, he 
says. (German office rs cannot understand how British 
officers can play games with their men, and in other 
wavs associate with tliem. (iermans could not do it 
without destroying discipline. 


IN PRAISE OF THE HUMAN LEG. 

Mr. Hilary Billoc, M.W, contributes to the 
S/. Geo/xes for June an article on the perma¬ 

nent characteristics of an army, in the course of Aviiich 
he delivers him.self of the following eulogy of the 
human leg, which, lie maintains, is the only machinery 
of transportation wliich can be relied upon by our 
armies for w^ork on the battlefield. He says ;— 

III pur(‘ llieory <uu; can imuifnu- n iiKa li.nfu'ul «b‘vicr which 
vv'ouhi iiuh'C'l change (after all these- cciiiiiiic^ !i ihr eleme iiial 
iiccessily ‘>f giKnl marchinL’. p*‘We.‘> ; orur cai. imagiiuj an iii.-»lru- 
iiicnl which slioiili! iransjxuT men willinul fatigue, and leave 
them as cajiahlc of overcoming ohsiaidcs as ilu‘y arc mulci pre- 
sciil condilioiis. Willi such an instrument llic t>ld fulov of 
human individual rindnlity would iiuh-cd havi? disappeared from 
warfare ; hut consitUa for a niumenl of wlial naiure such an 
instrumcnl w(uild need lo he. It must traverse ]>loughed fields 
without difficulty, easily pick ils way through brushwood, he 
able at a moment’s notice to sink to within six inches of the 
ground ; it must coil iiiio a small depression in a moment, or lie 
at length so as to be hidden by a hummock of grass; it must be 
able to climb trees ; it must not be made less efficient by being 
plunged through water ; it must be able to leap ditches, to 
scramble or to drop down walls or rocky ledges to the height of 
at least six feet, to scale slopes of hhy to sixty degrees : it must 


(h.) all this and a hundred other things before it can su|)crscdc 
the mobility of the unaided soldiiu. Such :i machine lias not 
yet come into existence, and one can be perfectly certain that 
such a machine never will. 

Mr. Belloc says that sohlicrs can march ludtcr when 
they carry a weight (.)f twenty pounds, and that pro¬ 
perly trained men can carry a wadglit of forty pounds 
without losing any mobility. When soldiers have to 
carry from forty up to fifty pounds their moliility is 
slightly impaired ; with a load of more than fifty 
pounds their mobility is very seriously impaired 
unless they are extrenudy well trained. 


IS THE ARMY GOING TO THE DOGS? 

Dk. 'V. Mri.LKR McCiiiiRi:, in an article entitled 
“'i’he War Office and Education : a Miseralile Tale,” 
publishes in the (hii/eil AV/tvVv/ Maxazmr a fierce 
anathema on Haldanism and the present system of 
education that jircvails in the Army. T’he authorities, 
he asserts, “are not only injuring llu* Army, but also . 
seriously com|.)romising tlie future of Our race in other 
respects than military efficitaiey.” 

I )r. McCiuire thus describes his right to be heard :— , 

1 have been connci ti-d wilh niililary lilcraliiri- and criticism 
ami cdiu aliDii since 1 a^ nineteen \ e:irs nf ag<’. I )i:ive had 
charge l«»ui 1 In :.tiidehls \v lw» hecaine offjn'l .s tif oUr , 

Army. 1 have mixed frcelv, in hanacks and out t)f barracks, 
with all ranks <>l -.'jldicrs since I was tiai year^. nf age ; and 1 
liave also hccu aim. lu ascertain the views i)I very able officers 
(.)f other nations, with many d! whom I have l.ved in the same 
hoiiMC for monlus at a timi-. 

T he net result of his sliidy of our own and other 
systems is summed u]» in the following paragrapli :— 

'Die simjile triilh ahoui <*ihie.atioh is, lliat there has been a 
marked decline l-n the \'ast Iwenly years in the inle.Ucctual 
aif iiiire'. ieels «>! llu- ricliei Encdi'^h, and that ibis is rlue to the 
juildie --.ehools and to i >xtord and V amhridge, and lo the - 
champions ol lliv-ir i licit' and deg rati in,:; systems in the War 
(.If!it:e. 

T’he t:vil, however, is much more deeply rooted. 

1 )r. Mcdiiire tratvs tliis progressive tlet.adence of 
British niililary cffi(’it‘iK:y lo the cult of games, and 
the hopeless inrfficiency of English |)ublie schools;— 

A.s hM'ig as the War ( ifiiee aids and abets lasliioiuilile public 
schools, llie young gentienu^n who join oiir Army will he the 
worst e<lueated young men of their class in any eivilise<l slate. 
TIurse sell*mis must he mended or emJed, or the present richer 
classes will he imelassed in anoilier generation, and rolh-d over 
and snhi.ierged. J’lieir igmnance will he latal lo them when 
lolly lo sixty years of age. Half ihe W ar (ifhee examination 
papirrs and selnanes and reports are niter ruM.iisli. Vet the 
careers of all classes ol otiic(.rrs depend on tlursc papirrs and 
rcjjorls, and on such eonfuhmiial leporl.-- as arc now Jicld up 
wei'kly to puldic scorn in llu- Press! 'Die whi>le Whitehall 
system has become an intolerable nui^^ance. Ilahianisni means 
chaos. 

For the last eight years. Dr. McCiuirt: .says, he has 
been as a voice crying in the wilderness against the 
subordination of education to athletics, or rather to the 
watching other people play games ; and he asks ;— 

Is it not deplorable that, whereas the desire for knowledge 
and the acquisition of knowledge have increased enormously in 
every European State since iSoS, the English richer classes have 
degenerated to such a degree that inieiiigeiii conversation is 
becoming a lost art ? 
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THE IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 

V ' In the Ireland Ranew for June, an anonymous 
v writer, calling himself “ Sacerdos,” denounces Mr. 
■ Birrell's Education Bill in no measured terms. He 


j: says :— 

\ For j^criLTations, w'c Irish Critholic:?^ iiave I)con claniourini^ for 
:■ educational t-rjuality. Mr. HirndPs Ihll does not j^ivr ii to us, 
^ it rather increases and perpetuates oiii efluca.tit>nal infi^iority. 
p" If it had been cortcti?ived and franu'd in the intert:st ol Trinity 

V ' College and Protestant Aseonderu.y, it could not have acliieved 
v': its piir[)Ose more triiiinphanily. It leaves I'rinily untouched — 
4:: and for this we have no t|u iriel wiili it ; it gi\a> a < ^»l|irge and 
fe;- University to Ulster, which may become a successlul institu- 
1 : tion ; and it divides Irish (’atholic Ibiiveisity iiidents into three 
F;;; numerically ittsigniljcant bodies—sej)araled locally from each 
I' other, with s(‘|»araltt interests, se|)arate<l social and inieihrctual 
I; 'livc.s, held together only by a Senate. No stihleni in tluan can 

ever have the advantages of Pelfasi or 'rrinity. 'J(^ say that 
I;. the Hill gives equality to Catholics is ignorance or mockery. 

Fr A scheme which the Cardinal Primate tienounces as god¬ 
's less,” which no Catholic Hisliop can be induceil ti> bless, wliich 
i-->no Catliolic laymen, outside C ecilia Street, ha‘v(‘welcomed with 

V approval, and which comes to us as a gift from ilu* Noncon- 
forinist Party, with the comimrndalion of Dr. 'J'laill ami of 
Trinity CAillegc, is not liktrly tn satisfy Irish Cwtholics. It can 

\ only prove* a new starling point lor a new agitation to securer 
I, real educational efficiency and real ediicalional erpialiiy. 


I THE DEFENCELESS CHILD. 

How AMliRK'A I'AIIS AND SUCOKKDS IN ITS DUTY. 


P 

)!>■. 


Thk American Academy of Political and Social 
Science has published its si.xlh annual handbook on 
Child l.ahour l.cgislalion. 

Compiled Ity Josephine Goldmark, llie new issue 
reveals more clearly than its predecesstjrs the utter 
lack of adetpiale protection for working children in 
the Ibiitt^d StaU's. The black list of Slates and 


' Territories recurring in the sc hedules not only .show 
what remains to he done, but indicates that the 
Llnited States of America, as a nation, fails in its 
duty to its most clefencele.ss workers. 

'^J'he enlightened nations of l airope, says the writer, 

; enact one law f^r llu; whole nation, leaving to the 
local authorities only the duly of eiiforcement. 'J'he 
Congress of the United Stales enacts protective 
measures, for instance, for the benefit of the cotton 
: and glass industries, hut leaves to the legislatures the 
protection of the children in tho.se industries, with 
the result that some thousands of little hoys, in many 
States, labour all night in glass works, wliile both 
little girls and little boys may legally be worked all 
night in cotton mills in several Southern States 

ILl.UTKATK cm LOREN. 

In 1903, thirteen States had 510,678 illiterate 
children between the ages of ten and fourteen, com¬ 
pared wdth 69,269 such children in the remaining 
thirty-nine States, Attendance^ at an evening school 
^ by working ciuldren under sixteen should not be 
tolerated, but unfortunately the night school ret|uire- 
'inent is in forcv in seven States. Alaska and ten 
have no compulsory school attendance law, 
'the children are free to work too young. 



INADEQUA'JE INSPEC'J'ION. 

No State maintains a sufficient staff of officials for 
the protection of its children, and many child labour 
laws are seriously weakened by exemptions of classes 
of children—orphans, children of widowed mothers 
or disabled fathers, and those exempted by reason of 
poverty, surely those most in need of protection, 
'Phe value of all child labour laws depends upon the 
niinil)C!r and the quality of the inspectors. 

Juvenile Coukis. 

In the June numbiT of tlit^ Rnme Ghiiraky J. 
Kenaiilt writes on the Juvenile Courts of ihe United 
States, the results ol wliich already speak eloquently 
of the recent innovation, and he liojies the example 
of America will inspire the legislators of other 
countries to do sc)mc‘tbing of a similar nature for 
their poor and morally abandfuied children. 

HOW TO TREAT CRIMINALS. 

With 'rHEiisoPiiv or Mitilatjon? 

The I'hcosophiat for June reports that 'i’lieosojihy 
nas been established witii great success in the State 
jirisons of California. 'I'he writer maintains that 

t>r all llu* loniis of rrligi^Jiis aiul trtliival consolation (^tiered to 
the inmates of thtf prisons of (.'alilbrniM—freun the minislry of 
till* Ki>man C'alliolic j^ricsl l') ilur cxiioriation of Salvation 
Army rcprcscnlalivcs—Theosophy alone :ip|M:ahr(I to any con- 
siihrrablc mimber. Jl is ibc cx|)lanation .aflordcd by Th(!osophy 
of liie seeming cruelly of a bliiul E’ate to the helpless and op- 
jutrssed which appeals lo iht: man who feels lhal he has unjustly 
suHckmI. a doctrine which explains that llu? seething injustice 

Inch he sees about him is not, after all, actual injustice, but is 
rather the liarvesl >f past sowing, is one which is, generally 
sjieaking, eagerly acceptefl by ilur intelligent man behind bars 

and, for tlie benelit t>f thos«.! who know little of prison 
lile 01 conditions, it may be added lhal tlu; jaacentage of intel¬ 
ligent, often well-educated, men in prisons t(i-day is large. 
l\ven more important and practical, as regards the present regu¬ 
lation of contiucl, is tin* enrollary, that as is the sowing to-day 
so will be the iruilagi! in the m-xl lile. 'I’hat this, loo, has 
been assimihiti*tl l)y those who h:ne leceivt'd tile teachings of 
'r!i«*osophy. the sub.M:(juenl otfudal record of sui:h prisoners 
teslilies. The idea of reincarnalitm, wh(!n once grasped by a 
man in this position, is comlorl unspeakable. To feel that he 
who lias been “ iij) against it” in this life will have another 
chanc<‘, that after all he will have a “ fair show,” means more 
than the average man 01 woman wliose life has flowed along 
lines of ordinary ease an ! cumfui t can well imagine. 

While California i.s trying 'rheosophy, the Legisla¬ 
ture of Indifiiia is boldly adopting the principle of 
surgical mutilation. A recent statute enacts that 

inasmuch as criminality and imbecility are largely due to 
heredity, all the asylums for habitual criminals, the weak- 
minded, etc., shall in addition t(» their medical staff have two 
experienced physicians who shall examine the menial and 
physical .states of those designated by the aulhorilies, and if 
in the (opinion of these experts it be found undesirable that 
these persons should have offs])ring, they shall be empowered 
lo perform an operation rendering lliein sexually impotent. It 
is, of course, understood that this is only lo lake place in 
incurable cases. _ 

In the Ge(\i;;raphical Journal {ox June Mr. Laurence 
Gomme*concludes his most interesting lecture on the 
story of London maps. 



' " Leading AkriCLEs 

INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 

What has Bkln Done in Denmark:. 

In the International iox June Mr. Johannes Dalhoff 
says that Denmark now ranks in social legislation 
with the most progre.ssive countries in the world. 
The Danes have had an Old Age Pension scheme 
since 1891, from which a sum of money not exceed¬ 
ing I os. is given to all Danish citizens at the age 
of sixty, if they have not received i)Oor relief for the 
previous ten years, and are not in a position to earn 
the neces.saries of life for themselves. 

'riic Sick Club Act gives State recognition and 
Slate aid to all voluntary sick cliih.s, and the Sick 
Clubs Act .served as a model for the Unemployment 
Insurance Kill, which rests on the princi])le of State aid 
for voluntarily established workmen’s associations :— 

At present tlie Stale Grant is fixed at 250,000 kroner per 
annuiii, and is to ecjual the thini jnirl of tlie total amount of 
premiums ; it will be divided according to l)ie amount of pre- 
luiunis in each club. Kurllicr, tivery jiarish has the right lo 
give additional aid ; this may indeed be as mueh as oiuvsixth 
of the premiums paid by members residing in t he parish con¬ 
cerned. Tint remaining n.-venue imisi bt* made up by the clul» 
itself from the members’ premium siiliscriptions. The assistance 
given shall .amount lo two-lhirds of the geiUTal wages, and shall 
be granted up to seventy days annually. 

Asa rule a club of this kind will comprise i-ither a certain 
trade or a single parish. In order to receive aid, the club must 
fulfil the regulations of the Act and havt* been ollicially 
recognised. 'J'lic- members must hc^ wage-labourers, or piTsons 
in similar positions, and must be between eighteen and sixty 
years of age at ihe time of admission. Admission to tht: ciiil.) 
will be refused to those “ who are considered, either on bodily 
or moral grounds, unfit for regular wage-earning, or for working 
together with foiemenand males.” 

A year’s subscription must be paid l)cfore membershij> can b<r 
claimed and aid nrceivetl. 

No assistance will be given if the cause of unemployment is a 
strike i.>r lock-out, illness, or inability to .igree with foreman or 
fellow-wrirkmen, <n other similar causes. 

The superintendence of the clubs, ami parlieularly of the 
practical application of the Act, is vested in an iiis|»eclor of 
unemployment ; he will In- assisted in liis work, and especially 
in the many decisions of doubtful cases which v\ill arise under 
the Act, by six members id the clubs, chosen from among them¬ 
selves by the trustees, win> will meet annually, as representatives 
of all the dubs, to e.mfei on the work and mutual relations of 
the societies. 


HOW TO GO “BACK TO THE LAND” 

A Conservative Economist’s Aovice. 

Mr. W. C. Smith contributes to th<! Fconomic 
Journal a solemn warning against attempting to force 
the population back to the land by l(;gisiation like the 
Scotch Small Holdings Kill. 

THi: EXODUS FROM ITIE LAND. 

He says that— 

migration from country lo town is almost universal in Europe. 
It occurs in countries which protect their agriculture, as well as 
in free importing countries. It occurs under every variety of 
land tenure and social and political organisation. Nowhere is 
it more marked than in France, a country, to a large extent, of 
sinali-holders. Will the land carry a much larger population 
than that now engaged in the l)usiness of agriculture with a fair 
amount of success in spite of uncertain weather and low prices ? 
Nothing is more certain than thal, prior to the Reform of the 
I’oor Law' in England, there w'ere far too many agricultural 
labourers on the land, 'fhey received a wretched pay, eked 
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out by jiarochial allowaiues. It was this .stale of things, 
laiiily not the existence of big lariiis, that degraded the 
himl ami Ids wifi* and children. If iS27and 1901 be coinparedl^ 
in 1901 ihi-re were a milliun more acrcN iindei arable cultivatioil^! 
and in gardens than in 1S27. 

WHA'l SHUULD RE DONE. V 

Mr. Smith says :— > 

It seems probable that the ]>resent system of mixed farms b; 
the best in the interest ol the Stale and vof the agriciillurifittf 
ihemstrlves ; it is certain that a conversion of the laiullord and' 
tenant system into one of small-liolders would not be follow^ 
])y any large increase of rural population, and there is reason tO 
suppifse that an iujiidicious scheme for furcing small holdings 
would result ill serious injiirv to the national agiiciilture. By^ 
gradual processes, differing in character and extent, in different 
parts ol the kingdom, and not by any sudden legislative 
cataclysm, abolishing lamll<.)rdism or hostile to the large tenant^: 
farmers, we in.iy see a fail niiniber of imiustrioiis and thrif^: 
men coming hack to the laml.” The change wdll not mak^J 
any sensible impression on the congestion of the cities, for thd: 
inhabitants ol the slums are of all persons the least capable of* 
undertaking the duties of a small-holder. iUil, at all events, thO 
Mew class ol small-holder will no doubt staml firm against 
Socialistic piopaganda with which we are lliieatoned. | 


NEWSPAPERS AS TIME-WASTERS. 

A Kemakkarle Symposium. 

'I'llE Falitur of the yonui^ Man ])uhlish(^s in hi#; 
July iiumbtT a .syrnposiurn under the title “ I.s Therev 
T’o<) Much News?” ■ 

Sir Robert Antlerson says lie grudges the time it, 
costs to look ove r the newspa|.>ers at id the magazines^^; 
li is a kind of literary drain-drinking, which weaken#^ 
tlie mental powers, and iinAead ol sufiplying food fotfcj 
thought, Ofierates as a narcotit' to hinder and detain] 
lliought. He thinks lliat if the ten minutes in thft 
morning journey in tlu; train were spent in readingfl 
the Ntrw 'J'estament instead of reading the newspaper,.; 
it would be much more ]>rofilable. 

W aller Crane says that many of our .so-called news^l 
jiapers art* really llitr village gossip of the world wfit^ 
largt . j*rinci[)al f orsyth says lhi‘ie is too much 
from tlitt present liecausi; there art? not enough prin*| 
ciplos from the i)ast to interpnd it. p: 

Sir Henry Johnson says we cannot have^ too muett^ 
news. Frederic Harrison, on the other hand, think#S 
there is too much new's too inucli print altogether*:? 
His advice lo young men is lo work, keep off print,- 
and try to think a little. 3 

Dr. Russel W^allace says that there is far loo mucH^' 
newspaper new^s, and that it is very antagonistic td; 
thought. His best thought has come to him whe |^5 
away from all newspapers, or when so much occupied 
by work and study as to give very little time to them.'!, 
W. T. Stead says : “ The newspaper may either 
a very good substitute for a university education or^ 
it may be a mere temptation to waste of time. Whetf! 
we read our newspaper we look out of our windows^ 
upon the world ; and there i^ no subtler temptation; 
than that of neglecting one’s work to look out of th# 
w’indow. The ever-changing panorama of life has 
proved so seductive to nlany men that they have 
found it neces.sary to be almost total abstainers from 
newspapers.” 
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HOW TO NATIONALISE THE RAILWAYS- 

A Hint fiuim America. 

William W. Cuor, LL.D., contributes to the 
North American Revicii^ fijr ]un»; a remarkable article 
':>entitled “A (Joverninental Railroad Holding Com- 
pany/’ in which he puts forward a .scheme for securing 
;T.nationalisation (>f tlie railways of America without 
f, incurring the enoriuou.s e\jienditure of buying out 
^ existing inu^rests, 

i “Till!: iiolihnj; comfanv.” 

^ He points out that during the i)ast ’jve years the 
Vhationa! (jovernme.nt has travelled rapidly and far in 
i:the direction of the control of th(‘ railroads. 'riic 
'im policy of one railroad in making enormous purchast^s 
^of the stock oj other railroads lias brought ek^arly 
’before the public that a great railroad and speculative 
" trust had come into existence, and might destroy 
the existing com[)etition between widespread railway 
: systems, lie says :— 

V The inl(.TWt;aviTig ofTailroiid infcrcsts hashed lo a vast laliy- 
rinthof railroaddn>i«lin'' oJiiipanits, sdinc ol llicni being railroad 
, corporations, and ntlivr liolding onporalions, pine and siin|)lL‘, 
the obji'cl alway?' !>'‘ing tin- jmwirr of conirt)!. If ihi- railii.)ads 
i; have found tin* Imlding company f;lticii-nt and juupei lo nsr 
to control other railroads, why is not a holding company i-qually 
' .efficient and ]iropci lor the pi-(»plc lo use lo coniiol all the rail- 
‘ roads? 'J’hc corporation has lietrn devch>pcd and utilised to 
" own, control aii<l tjptaale all the railroa«.ls in ihe country. I'ho 
' time has come when it may 1 h* furthi^r utilised 10 nationalise the 
railroad.s, n ilhoul de>iro\iiig jrrivatir uwiuaship or the advan¬ 
tages ot ju'ivalc ownership. 

'V,. THK IJOVl'KN MKN r AS “llOl.UlNG CGMI’ANY.” 

■£• It is in the creation of liiis “ lioldlng com|xinv/’ ;is 
/ it is called, that Dr. (k»ok sees the way out of the 
;ppresent difficulty. He shrinks from direct (jovern- 
^ .mental ownership of railways, but be recognises that 
in some way or other railwa\s must he got out ol^ 
politics :— 

I,.' A radical solution of the whole proldem would Ix'a “ hold- 
;. ing coinixiny,'' organise<l graduallv lo actpiire ihc slock ol all 
the railroads in the counis v. ."^uch ;i holding comiiaiiy, char- 
/ teroil l>y (\>ngrt‘ss, ctuild l)c niould«'d lo .s<ilv(.' mairy ot lln* 

. political and t cononnc ju'»l>!cm.-' involwil. 'Die stock could he 
/' issued gradually in i xchaiige tor or ]»UTcl>a-^e ol railroad sKack.'^, 

' at valuali«)ns to he ajtproved hy ihe Inlc i-aaie <'omnitTce t 'om- 
;■ mission in each instance and from lime \^^ lime. The Ijoatd of 
directors eeurId iiu hide ihe Iniiasi.iie ( ommerce t’ojinnission, 

■. aiid the remaiiulei, eon^^iiiuimg a majority, having been tiare- 
fully .seleclOil in the iM giniting. would ihcrealh.T l*e( ume juac- 
lically sell-p<a|u‘tuaiing hy the board lecoimneiiding to the 
Ol.- stockhoh.ler^ tor el<'' lion new men to till "a'.'.iiicies in the hu.trd. 
% The cJiarler could oKewise give the Inlerslale t ommeice (.‘om- 
’ mission the ligiil U) v(»le lire lailioarl >iock'’ pmchaMcd by the 
holding ctnnpanv. 

■ I'RKSKN r SHARKIK)U)Kk^ e r IN PI RM LI >. 

Y. The ]tiurstatt' Coiiitiiercc Ccitiiiiission would vote 
I', the railroad slocks. I'hey wmild have a large vote 
^in each c ompany, 'riiey would also have the right 
pto receive and vt e proxies for other stockholders. 
p!!V\^h<en it is remembered •that nearly ev'ery great raiJ- 
’System in the country is controlled, not by a fc:w 
Kmen, bat hy a multitudinous body of small stock¬ 

i'-: 


holders,* it is apparent that it might be easy for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to control any 
railroad liy means of proxies :— 

It would seem belter liKit the stockholiler> in American rail¬ 
roads should have stock in one holding company controlling all 
the railroads, than liiaL they should have stock in several 
luindied diffiTent companir-s as at present, with wasUdul coni- 
peiitiou, duplication of trains, offices, agents, sialions, slaft and 
an army of com|)tding eniployei^s. The investor WTiuld have a 
more stable inveslineiil ; the railroads would be able lo get 
money for necessary extensions and improvements and retain 
the services of the strong, experieiiceil, competent officials who 
now operate them, instead of entrusting tlie practical iiianage- 
ineui to politicians, as would he the case if the (lovermncMil 
aGsr.med the hiisimrss ; i!ie Interstate Cominerce Commi.ssion 
\\iMil(l vole ihr railroad stocks; the ruinous eoinpetilion of 
competing railroads would disa|)pe;ii ; ilu* ciasliing of ])rivale 
interests, together with the din of [uihlic clamom, wfuild ctrase, 
and the American people could jiass on t<» souu* other sulijeet 
less d.ingi'ious to ihfr piihlie weal, 'i'hat would he the ehecl ol 
such a holding company as is mcntioiiial above. 

J’RIVATE OWNLRSIJIP rRRSKRVLD. 

Dr. Cook maintiiiv diat nearly i‘vcry railway man 
would be in favour of Midi a “ holding company,” 
])roviding tlu^ Interstate Railway Commission were 
not given the power to vole tlie railroad stocks. 'J'he 
starting of the* plan, he says, does not involve irre- 
voeabli; ri.sks or a large amount of money, and it is 
not-Socialism ; it is not governmental ownership; it 
is not even governmental control by the executive or 
legi.slative branches ol the (rovernmcni. it is private 
ownership, rcgulaUtd by tin: IriU'rstate (.'ommerce 
Commission, protected by the judiciary, and is 
absolutely praciical. 


SOCIALISM OR LIBERTY? 

Dr. Bi:a’J*'I’v C'doi/ii'.k, in the Forini^^htly Kaneii^ 
hallcnges Marxians to (K-fend tlnar j)ro|)het from his 
attack. He maintains that Marxian Soi ialism can 
never get itself establi.shed excc-fd on llie mins of 
Taberty, and that the human race would, under his 
system, either die of boredom and disgust or abandon 
itself to vice. Dr. f’rozier asks the .Marxians :— 

I low dti they prr»]iosv lo prevent men from overleaping tlitr 
fciu:es in whiirh they are coniine»l? My answer is that it can 
only !>«■ <h)ne by a reslricCon -m their libeilvas t:oET]»h“h‘, an 
esjuonage of eacii hy the re-i .is jealou.’,. vigilant, and mnelaxing, 
and a d«.'sp<>1 ir;m .iiul disciplimr a.s all-]>< rvading and crushing, as 
evTT prisoji wall', inllieled on tlurir usually sutiicieiitly fed but 
always unhappy ininaies. If lo lliesr* chains are aihhrd lho.se of 
;i i)rt)ken-up family life, wdlh hu-liands sc-parated fr<»m wives, 
ani.l both from children (for this is the preseripiion of the most 
rigid sect of Socialist JMiaiisetrs), no government once inaugu¬ 
rated and set to work on lhi-s(? lines could endurt- for an hour. 
'Diewoild of imm would die rather than submit lo it. 'I'his 
loreed economic cqiialitv, fastened on tlu.-m lilor an iron waist- 
i:oat, would, 1 reiical, at once their social and moral death. 


Mountain climbing for women in England is the 
sulijcct of a short and practical paper in the Young 
Woman, by Miss Mary Skinner. 

Oiiir of the leadiiiK American railroad svstcais Ii;m now 7fi,ooD stock* 
holders, and it is estimated tiiat there are over half a niilliuii slockhulders 
lepresetitcd in American railroads. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE TOBACCO TRUST. 

Dr. Broder, the Editor of the International 
writing in his June number, gives particulars 
as to the action which Australia has taken on the 
tobacco monopoly. He says :— 

“ On May 19, 1904, the Federal Senate adopted a 
resolution of Senator Pearce, that in order to provide 
the money *for old-age pensions for necessitous 
Australians of all classes (workmen, artisans, farmers) 
the tobacco industry of Australia should be taken 
over by the Commonwealth, and that a Royal Com¬ 
mission should be ofipoirited to inquire into all 
questions relating thereio. 

“ After a preliminary inquiry, definite instructions 
were given to the Commission in the sitting of 
August 31st, 1905. The Committee was to inquire 
(i,) whether a trust existed in the tobacco industry of 
Australia; (ii.) if so, what was the effect of such a 
monopoly on the industrial life of Australia; and 
(iii.) whether it was dcLsirable for the Commonwealth 
to take over the industry or any such existing 
])ractical monopoly. 

GROUNDS FOR NATIONALISING. 

“Between May i9tb, 1904, and February 23rd, 
1906, a large number of witnesses were examined, and 
an investigation of local circumstances in all the 
important centres of the tobacco industry in the 
separate states was undertaken. The final report of 
the Commission was adopted by four. votes to one, 
and was in favour of the nationalisation of tin* tobacco 
industry. 'Fhe reasons for this decision were sub¬ 
stantially as follows :— 

1. Tb:it iht* c.K:iiiun;iti()n of Avitncsscs has (.lisclosinl ihtr fact 
that there is .a practical lobaccD niorujptily l»y ri-ason of agree¬ 
ments lM.a wtreii iIjc Icadiiit; IoI.mcco firm.', in AusliJiJia. 

2. That the centralisation of industrial enterprises and their 
concentration in a few factorit?^ and sellin^-ceiiin^s have led to 
consi d era 1 )l c s: ia i ili^s. 

3. That the Trust has abuscMl its power by alterintj for the 
worse the conditions of labour and the position of it:-. einpKiyees, 
by the oyipression and exploitation of the tobaccon'iiUivalor and 
by a consideraldit rise in :he selling price to the general j^ublic. 

4. Tliat the nationalisation of the tobacco industry was d<‘sir- 
al)le in order (rt) to render permanent th(^ ectuioinies \\ Inch had 
resulted from the concentratitin of pruduction ; and (/>) totleprivc 
the private owners of the ju)\ver of abusing their monopoly and 
to put the great power of this monopoly into the hands of the 
State an<l the people. 

5. That an attempt to induce lh(r Trust lo alter its ])olicy by 
lowering the im|iort duties would be iiK^rt’eCf iial, because it had 
•an understanding with the most important tobacco interests in 
Europe^ and tlie United States. 

6 . Tliat an attempt to viestroy the Trust and return lo the 
previous isolation of those interested in the tobacco industry 
would involve the sacrifice of all the econ(.)mies made by the 
Trust and a consequent injury to the economic existence of the 
Au.stralian people : the assumption, therefore, of control by 
the State would secure the advantages of a monopoly, wliile 
avoiding its drawbacks. 

“ The conclusions of the Commission have so far 
not yet led to the actual nationalisation of the 
tobacco industry of Australia, since the balance of 
parties in the Hou.se of Repre.sen tali vets is for the 
present not so favourable as it was in the Federal 


Senate. The reasons for the conclusions of the 
Commission seem, however, of extraordinary interest 
even for those who are studying European and 
American developments. 'I’hey are logically cai)able 
of application here, just as much as there.” 


HOW TO GET SMOKELESS CITIES. 

In tlie American Rnieio of Rnneivs for July Mr. 
George II. Cushon writes a most interesting account 
of the success that has attended a [iractical canqiaign 
for smoke-prevention in Chicago, than which no city 
needed sik:Ii a campaign more. Mr. Bird, the smoke 
sfKMlre, has succeeded marvellously in abating the 
nuisance. 

'The chief secret of his siiC('(;ss ap|)ears to be the 
practical ajqilication of the discovery that the, one 
thing needful to consume snioktr is to have ;i suflicient 
amount of s[)ace—^not less than nine feel—between 
the firegrate where the coal is burned and the surface 
of the boiler. Where the lioiler-room equipment will 
admit of it, it is a simple matter to raise the boiler at 
least seven l\:c\ above the bed of the coal. Where 
this is not jiossible, they have discovered that longi¬ 
tude is as good as latitude, and by ])lacing the fire 
near the front eiul of the boileT, and permitting the 
gas to prtss backwards under tlic boiler, tliey consume 
the smoki;. 

At the Commonwealth Edison plant in Harrison 
Street, where 2,000 tons ol'coal are biiriied everyday, 
a spac e ol inlly 14 feet has been given hetwecai the 
front of lh(“ fire-hox .and the iioint wlierc* die volatile 
matter comes in c ontact with the cool siirtaee of the 
boiler. 1'here is never seen at any time the slightest 
bit of smoke coining from any of tlu‘ cliimneys. 

Mt. Bird’s nuHliod of dealing with the producers of 
smoke seems to be eharaelerised by iniicb good 
sense- 

Mr. r.ird Liiinounccfl iIkU hr did not |)rop()S(‘ :U once to fine 
tlu.‘ owiu r of ;i huilding the diimiiry of wliicJi was smoking. He 
said iba* lu-v/oiild go inlo the tin-room of ilit* ollonding building 
and would study conditions. He aral biri advisory boar^l would 
tJieii map out a plan for the prevention of smoke, taking into 
consideration the grade oi coal habitually ]>urned. lie would 
submit this plan free of cost t(.) the o\vru:r of the l)uilding and 
would give a reasonable length of time for compliance with these 
rfMpjiiements of llu.- city deparlmenl. If, at the expiration of 
this time, the chimney was still smoking, and no [irogiess had 
been iiiatlt. toward installation of a new system wliich would 
.avoid smoke, tlie law’ would be invok(;fl and the maximum 
j)enally of tlur law' would lie assessed. 

Another point to which much atteniion has been 
given is the imiiortancc of burning only one size of 
coal. When fine coal and large art^ liurned together, 
the different sizes burn unequally, and the difficulties 
of smoke-prevention become very great. 

So great is the success of Mr. Bird’s campaign, that 
Mr. Cushon expresses the conviction that in the 
course of another generation smokeless cities will be 
the rule in America rather than the exception. 


Cassell's Magazine contains a complete long story 
by Elizabeth Robins, “ Under the Southern Cross.” 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. 

A BRiKK sketch of A. Montgomery ^Vard, published 
in enables the reader lo form some idea of 

the enormous growth of “ shop|)ing by post ” in 
America. 

Mr. Ward began his business life? in a brirkfu^ld at 
a shilling a day. Wlien eighlVen years of age be was 
getting a salary of ^{^370 a year in a general store at 
St. Joseph, Michigan. Jle lbri;w this iij) to take a 
jihu'e as porter in a large .ston' in CliicaL^o. Here he 
received only a poimd a week and boarded liimself. 
His friends thought liirii mad, but as he was con¬ 
vinced that (d)icago would be the greatest business 
centre in America, be (baermined lo carve out his 
future tb(?re. in a fi^w’ years be managed lo save 
^1,750, wath w'bich be planncrd lo liegin a mail order 
business. The great lire in 1S71 swi*[)l away all 
he had and left him with with which to start 

again. 

Whilst the city lay gasping under the red blow% 
Mr. Ward saw his ojiporlumty and grasped it. He 
began to S(dl goods in a rough wooden shanty put up 
amongst tlut ruins, and soon saved J^,i,ooo and began 
his mail order i)iisiness. lint long it began lo grow ; 
it was denounced by a powerful newspajier which, 
refusing to a])ologise, was sued l)y Mr. Ward and 
finally worried into j)ublishing an abject retractation. 
This .sent up his .sales by leaps and bounds. J)uring 
till? first year lln^se reached p/^40,000. Four years 
later the average was X5,ooo a day. 'I’waaily-three 
years later Mr. Ward ereeUHl the huge building w^hose 
campanile is to-day the most noticeable landmark in 
Chicago. 

Wlien Mr. Ward began be had one luilpei only; 
to-day his emi)l()yes numlier 7,000. A handful of 
|)Ostage stamj)s formed the initial business-giiting 
iorce ; now ^,'200,000 aie exjaended annually foi 
stamps alone. 'I"he first catalogue wms a single sheet 
8 by 12 inches ; the volume to-day bulks 1,200 jiages, 
and ilesciihes and illustrates 75,000 articles. A 
])C)stinasier in a little country town W’as llie first 
customer; to-day 3,000,000 names from all the 
countries of tlie world are on the customers’ list. 

Cash with orde r is always insisUrd on ; no credit is 
ever given, d'liere is no counter sale whatever, and 
no resident in Chicago is ever .supplied with goods. 
'I'he oLit-oftowai customer feels that the business 
exists solely to sui)ply his wants. 

SURVIVING CRIMEAN NURSES. 

Tilt: assemblage at the Albert Hall of survivors 
from the Indian Aiutiiiy has inspired Mis.s Piillington 
to write a jiaper in tlu: Qr/iirr i!|)on the survivors of 
Miss Nightingale’s liand of thirty-eight nurses in the 
Crimea. That is to say, the original band who 
/^'started and .served with Miss Nightingale were thirty- 
eight; biitas«.oond party joined her a few months 
under Mis.s Stanley, a sister of Dean Stanley, 
svsiv-.ii j)arty consisted of soldiers’ wives, w^ho, 


classed as “ washerwomen,” were allow^ed to go with 
their hiisliands to Varna and other camps, and who 
while tliere made themselves exceedingly useful in 
nursing. 

One of Mi.ss Nigiuingale’s original party of thirty- 
eight— Nurse Emma Fagg—has for several years worn 
a pauper’s dress as an inmate (A the Thanet Union 
Workhouse, wdiich llut writer thinks should not be 
allowed by the nation. A portrait of the old lady is 
given. She has an unbounded admiration for Miss 
Nightingale, w^hom she con.siders tlie most wonderful 
lady she has ever known, and (]uite unlike anyone 
else. 

The other nurses still surviving are all better off 
than Nurse Emma Fagg. Nurse Longley (Mrs. 
E. A. Ridges) has even received some recognition of 
hv.r servict^s, for Queen Victoria commanded her to 
attend at Ruckingliam Palace, and lierself presented 
her with a medal, as well as granting her permission 
to wear the medals of lier hirsband, wla'>m .she found 
among the dead aiu ; tlnr Charge of the Light Prigade, 
which, says the WTiter, she is jirobably the only woman 
to have seen. 'J'he present King and Queen have 
also shaken hands with her. This old lady is appa¬ 
rently very well cared for by relations. 

'i'wo other Oimean nurses, Mrs. l^lizabeth Evans 
and Mrs. Chilton, living, the former at Richmond, the 
latter at ('hiswick, have modest j)ensions from the 
Royal 1 ‘atriotic b'lmd. And in a liny room in Poplar 
lives Mrs. Dtialh, d<4)(aKlent on poor-law r(?lief, it 
seems, but having contrived lo keej) out ol the work- 
house. Soon there* will be few* Crimean nurses left, 
for oven siiiee the beginning of this yt-ar two of them 
havtr dii d. All of them .seem to clieiish very \ivid 
memories of their e\j)eriences. Nurse Longley, for 
instanee, still recalls the horrors of the wounded 
horses sereaming in their agonies after the ('barge of 
the Light Rrigadt^ when the Six Hundred liad ridden 
into the jaw\s of death. 

Business Morality in Japan. 

Pkofkssok il. 'F. l.Ai»j». who has been fi^cturing for 
a third time llirough lajian, writes to the Century on 
the business morals of Japan. He confesses that the 
Jajianese commer ia) classes have* not the same high 
standard of l)usiness lionour w'hieh characteri.ses the 
sanu* classes in the United States or Northern 
Europe, or even in the treaty ])orts of China. But 
the men of honour vvlio formt*rly despised commerce 
are now entering the ranks of trade, and on the 
diret'tion in which the nation is now moving he 
says :— 

Never )K,*for(i in tlie liistory of llie cfjurury, and at the present 
time in the hisiory of no other «:oiiniry, do we find the same 
iiitelliiL;cnt, deliherale and wddely pri'valeni purpose to do away 
witli the nation’s reproach and to rise in tlie scale of national 
business morality. 

The Professor concludes by a.sking his own country¬ 
men if'they would not do wdth a little improvement 
in the same direction. 
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ENGLISH OR ESPERANTO AS A WORLD-LANGUAGE? 

I>v W, 1. Clark and ISkandkr Mmufavs. 

'rnFRii is a capiial arlirlcin the/iVv' 
by VV^ |, f’lark on “ An International Auxiliary ].an- 
giia^c.” He inaintains that: the universal introduction 
of l!Ls|)cranto as an auxiliary language is desirable, 
firstly, because'- it is easier to acquire than any national 
foreign language; secondly, because inanv people, 
all over the world, are. constantly writing to one 
anotlier hy means of it, and speaking it with one 
anothtT wluai they meet, after learning it at home for 
only a few montlis ; and thirdly, because of the fact 
that over forty magazines are now published monthly 
in KsjKrranto, repri'senting all the principal Kuropean 
and American States, Japan, th(! rhilippines, etc. 

He is evidently miuh moved hy the religious 
services in Esperanto, and s|)eaks with emotion con¬ 
cerning the thrilling effect of the new and strange 
enthusiasm that ja'^^aded the bksj)eraMU) (amgress 
whtai it attended religious s(a*vices at (ieneva and 
Cambridge. He says the marked and uniform acci.ait 
of the Esperanto language, its full Italian vowels, its 
rhythmic phrasing and sonorous lilt render it [lerft'ctly 
suitable for intoning and r(‘(;iling in ('liorus. 

Mr. (/lark concludes his arlieli* l>y saying i Ed 
the schools (^f the civilised world devote a fe‘w early 
hours of their cliildren’s .school-time to a simj)liiied 
auxiliary languagt*, and their bread will return to them 
manifold in alter days.'’ 

'I'hk (.'laims ov Enclisil 

Mr Hrander Mathews writi's in tlie Century on the 
.same suhjecl. He does not take much stock in 
Volajuik (which is natural) or b.spcranto (wherein he is 
wrong), hut, lu* adds, tlur nee<l for a world-language is 
as obvious as ever, even if the futility of any artificial 
tongue is equally (.‘viilent. And if the coming world- 
language is not U) Ik: an artificial one, it must l>e, he 
argtuis, an existing tongiu*- already spoken hy millions 
of people. He then proceeds: — 

We may dismiss Frt?iK:li al ihe slarl ; it has had its diaiue, 
and lost it. Wr may legirl tlu: fact, hut wu (.aniuM deny it. 
The French liave lieen healen in the race ft»r ( xpansitMi hy thosi- 
who spiriik. German, and hy us who speaL Idiidisli. 'fheresoon 
will he t\vic(‘ as many meti and women havin;.; (iiTinan for a 
mother-longue as now' have French lot llieii native s})eech. 
There are already almost throe limes as many w'liohave Fnglish 
for a mother-longue as now have French for tladr iiativi* speech. 

'I'he possihilitit’s of growlii ami ex])ansioii still lie lioundless 
before the English tongue. It has .ilieady the sui>j)ort not of 
one groat nalionality only, hut of' two. It is s[n»ken by more 
people than speak ils two cliief rivals, and it> rate of increase is 
more rajiid than either ol theirs, 'fhe two naiiuns who claim 
luiglish as thiar birthright are al least as ahundant in eiiiagy, in 
enterprise, and in deierminaiion as the mcnibcrs of any other 
race. It possesses a splendid literature, hohling its own in com¬ 
parison with Greek and w'Jlh I^'rencli, lacking certain id their 
characlerislios, no tloulil, but making up for these by qualities 
of ils own with which they ari‘ less richly laidow'ecl. 

(jrimm’s TKirurn:. 

^ • 

lie recalls the prediction of Jacob Grimm, w^ho 
declared that English has “a just claim to b<‘ called 
a language of the world ; and it a|)pears to ht destined, 


like the English race, to a higher and broader sway 
in all (jiiarlers of the earth.” l''or I‘'j)glish to become 
the world-language does not, howt'ver, he is careful to 
explain, nu‘an tht' sii|>pres.sion of other tongues : - 

'To predict lht‘ possible ucceplance of I’jiglish as a wnrld- 
languai;*- means m> more than this : tliat Englisli may in time 
become till* second language of all rducalrd men evnywhere, 
whether their naiivi* .speech is f rench or (ietnuin, Spanish or 
Italian, Rus-^ian or Ja|>anesi*. 

(UlRMAMC, roma.nk:, AM»—S'l n 1. CROWJNO. 

Mr. Maihew's quotes again from Jacob (Jrimm 
where lie said that the [lerfeeted develojnnent of 
English issued from a marvellous union of the two 

noblest tongues of Eiiro|)e.the Geriiianie and the 

Romanic—and that in ric hness, in comjract adjust¬ 
ment of parts, and in pure inti‘Higt;nce, none of the 
living languages can he* comjrared with it. Mr. , 
Mathews adds another ipialification :.- 

It inu.-.l be n«»i(‘d alsi» that tlie varied vocabulary of English, 
piirlly Teutonie and partly Ivoiiia.n( e, is likely to be nourished 
ami refreshed in the fuinie, in i-onserjiieiii i* o( the scat tiling of 
the fail lish-sj)eakiiig rate on all thestiore"’ ol all llu* sevt'n seas, 
W’herehy new and r.\[jressivt wools, as well as terse vernacular 
jdirases, are constantly called into exislemc to m<*et um xpecled 
needs, the be.-il ot these being sooner or later lilted into the 
statelier speech of Jileralure. 

He concludes with a wail over our l)arhar(msly 
r.omj)lc\ spelling, baiglish, he says, is the easiest of : 
languages lo learn hy word ol‘ nioiitli : and it is the 
hardest to aequire from tin; printed page. 

A llONr.AKlAN VlKW. 

T'he other side of this rosy pic lure of our tongue 
is givt'ii by ('oiinl Josc idi Mal.tith, wa iling in the 
JViStn/jnyter /vVrvc?!' cjn racial strifes in Hungary. He 
<:|uotes Me//.olaiitI, a horn llali.tn, one of (hi: most 
celebrated linguists, that “ Hungarian is the most 
fiiil'loiKal and the.: best aclajited for musit' and fKietry." 
'Hur Hungarian (/ount proc c-eds : “'J'he ( icTman 
language: as such belongs to tlur more Vieautiful and 
perfec t of languages ; hut to comfiare Hungarian w'ith 
French and luiglish—tongues which are made up of 
l.atin and (Ireek ! ” 


A Poet of Ceylon on its Women, 

In the Crv/nn National Rnnew is given a transla¬ 
tion from the (ie rrnan of W'ilhelm (h iger on Sinhal¬ 
ese literature. From tlie masler|)iec:e of a poet 
namcal Mukaveti, who wtoIc a.i>. i6jo, two stanzas 
may lie taken, which perha[)s only an Oriental imagi¬ 
nation can appreciate::: — 

WliD is able to dcscrilK* the women walking in this city, 
wVitisi- li]H like unto tlu.* tendrils of the brtcl uiid whose 
gail is like shr -ch‘ph.inls ? In this cily the women may be 
likcm-d unto tanks, because they posMrs.s >wans that are their 
breasts, blue lotus llow'ers that are tluir eyes, bees that are their 
eyebrows, blossoming w-aler-jilies lli.il are their cheeks, dark 
saivala flowers that are thi ir hair. 

Dnokk the: title “ Education that E<lut.:aU*s,” Saint 
Naikal Sing publishes in Uie Modrrn /I'cvvcrc, of 
("alcutta, a long and copiously illustrated article 
whicli is extremely eulogistic of the w'ork of the 
Normal Agricultural Institute in Ilarnj»ton, Virginia. 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 

Mv CouNr Vav ])]•; Vaya. 

Count Vav dk Vava seems to he an indefatigable 
traveller and writer. In the Rauie des Deux Mondcs 
of June isl he has an article on the Evolution of 
Education in Japan, and especially its socialist and 
reactionary tendencies. 

ANCIKNT TU-'.LIKCS. 

Towards theniiddle of the nineteenth century, he 
writes, education in Jajian still corres[)onded to that 
of Europe in the Middle Ages. VVhi'e the methods 
of instruction were oftem jirimitive, vlvscipline wjis 
exemplary, and it .served to form exc ellent diaracters. 
Courage and heroism were the most pc^pular virtues, 
and the spirit of sacrifice and self-denial the most 
desirable cjiiality, while obedienc e was considered the 
first of the domestic* virtues. 

M A IE \i i A r. TE A N S I ’()R M A rJ ()N. 

After his first visit to Japan, the Count published 
his impressions of China and Jajian at the threshold 
of the twentietth ccaitury. At that time the moral 
condition of tlie country seemed to him more serious 
than any menaces from a foreign enemy. If a day 
comes when a nation abandons its ancient belief 
without familiarising itsc^lf with a more eU'vated reli¬ 
gion, a .sad decline* must inevital)ly be the rc.sult, 'J’he 
difficulty of transforming tlie country into a modern 
State and the work of creating so many new institu¬ 
tions were gigaiitic, but the mistake lay in making 
the change exclusively material. In the course of 
half a century much had been constructed and much 
demolished. Without any discernment, everything 
which came from llie fore.igner liatl been act epted. 

Japan, according to the ( oiint, has always been a 
veritable J'^ldorado lor children. In no other country 
are bahies so well fed and cared for. It is as if the 
only care of the })arents was to krave to their children 
an agreiNihle impression of their childhood, and from 
this mutual affeiction of jiarents and children have 
come the affection and the gratitude which filay so 
important a part in all the phases of life in Japan. 
Now, alas ! family lik* is the first to he attacked i^y 
the most recent innovations. 'J'he unwritten laws 
have lost their forct;, and the litvs of affection are 
broken in the inces.sant struggle for material welfare. 
The Socialists seem to I»e definitely organised. Dis¬ 
content is everywhere, and is becoming more intense. 
While the Japanese are incomparable imitators and 
assimilate the ideas of others with siirjirising rapidity, 
they are at the same time of an inflammable tetn|)era- 
ment, and this explains recent disturbances. Agitators 
speak unceasingly of the people’s rights and do not 
mention duties. 

MORAL KDCCATION. 

When the Count paid his second visit to Japan he 
noted that moral education and the formation of 
i^haracler were ab.sorl)ing the attention of politicians 
and statesmen, and teachers and writers. Moral 
’ education was in fact the question of the day, but he 


hopes that cleanliness and hygiene will not be over¬ 
looked. The interior of the Japanese house, usually 
a model of cleanliness and neatnes.s, when furnished 
in European style is, he says, ugly and .sordid, and 
the same remark may be applied to the Japanese 
dress. 

AN EXAMPLE TO OTHER NATIONS. 

Yirt on the whole the Count has confidence in the 
vast work of intellectual regeneration in which Japan 
is engaged, for he concludes his reflections by saying 
that in its aspirations towards a more elevatcxl ideal 
of social life, in its efforts to establish piililic instruc¬ 
tion on princijiles of morality and justic-c, and in its 
ambition to in.stil in the mincls of the young a nobler 
idea of their duties, Japan ofl'ers an example worthy 
of being followed by many other nations. 

CAMBRIDGE VERSUS OXFORD. 

The rivalry belw^ cn the rt*cords of our two ancient 
Universities in other than athlc‘tic sjiheres ajipears in 
the Oxford and Canthridi^c KtTiow, Mr. J . A. Venn 
compares the numbers of the two Universities 

EF/rWKEN 1572 AND 1775- 

( )X KDK I). C AM nn IDGK. 


M at l ieu lalwl 

94 . 9^0 

84,682 


.-tSo . 

462 

. 

97 . 

122 

In llu- ihroo Chief |ii(l.i;<:shii)s ... 
In ihf- Rnyal i>f Uliysiuiaiis 

19 . 

. ... 26 

to 1S25 .. 


3S4 

Iteidunls of the R.C.I*. ... 

34 ■ 

... 31 


Why this general siqieriority of Cambridge ? Cam¬ 
bridge, it may l)c said, was fed by the Eastern and 
Nortiic‘rn counties ; Oxford by llic Wcist and South. 
Cambridge worked during the vacation, when Oxford 
was idle. In the modern period 1775 to :icS75 Oxford 
totalled 35,236 and Cambridge 35,007 alumni. Of 
Colonial Ihshops 115 came from Oxford, 91 from 
Cambridge. Teachers in provincial and (’olonial 
colleges iiom Oxford number 105, from Cambridge 
170. In the Royal Society 56 are from Oxford and 
T 32 from Cambridge ; in the British Academy, Oxford 
44, Cambridge 32. Triine Ministers during the last 
century numlxTed, Oxford ii, Cambridge 9 ; Lord 
(Chancellors, Oxford 5, Camliridge 5 ; C'luuicellor of 
the Exchequer, lO Oxford, 9 Cambridge. Of poets 
in I’algrave’s “Treasury,” 22 (amhridge men, 16 
C)xonian. _ 

Cornhill {or July is a very readable magazine. It 
contains the first instalment of Henry Lucy’s auto¬ 
biography. It shows the late Francis Thompson 
as an enthusiast for crickil, and quotes his verses on 
the game. It gives a graphic account of “ Napoleon’s 
Return from St. Helena ” by an eye-witness, Mrs. 
K. P. Wormeley. She vividly descril)es how Paris 
received the imperial dust. There are interesting 
travel pipers, on Iceland by Ian Hamilton, and on 
Hampden’s country by Marcus Dimsdale. The 
story of (~^)uebcc is told by R. J. MacHugh, 
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THE TRIPLE ENTENTE: ITS REAL ORIGINATOR. 

In an article on the Triple Entente in the Revue t/c 
Paris of June rsth, Victor htTard endeavours to show 
that it is llerr von Billow who by his policy has done 
more than anyone to (Tcatt^ the entente. 

Whatever may have been the grc'at j)art played 
originally by French statesmen, especially JNl. Loubel 
and M. Delcasse, and the still greater ])art jilayed by 
King Edward, in bringing about the Tri|)U‘ Entente,^ it 
is Herr von Biilow, writes the editor oT the Rrvm\ to 
whom the first merit is due. From 1S97 10 1903 he 
trained the orchestra, but during ihi' ne.yt five years, 
bc'lween King ICdward’s vi.sit to I\iris in May, 190^^, 
and t!ie recent meeting at Reval, tlie King was its con¬ 
ductor. 

M.. berard traces the successive stages by which the 
entente has at length hi'e.ii achievttd, and froin 1904 to 
1908 lhc\ may be talnilated thus: . 

A|>ri!, 1904. J'‘r;iJi‘v:o-iiiiL»lisli Agn-tMiifiil. 

Ortoher, 1004. I'lMiKo-Spaiiish AgriHMiKTil. 

Lrluujiry, 1905. f’ljt- Hull Imjuiry. 

August, 1905. 'flir of’ 

J:iuuary-A|>ril, lv)06. 'I'lir Algirinis (.'()nrtTt n(.:r. 

J.'iniKM V, I9()(). 'i'lif Kiisso-Japaiiesr ronvciiiioi\. 

JVlay, 190O. 'Flu- Anglo«Spanish IMarriaiv* and first cflorls 
towards an Anglo-Russian Undristanding. 

l)(.‘C(;nibt:r, 190U, Tilt* Anglo-Kraiit-o-Jtalian Coiivention 011 
Fthiojua. 

April, 1907. Visit of Russian Sailors to I,omlon. 

May, 1907. "iiit- J'laiii-o-[‘ii)aiicse and tin- Anglo-I'Tanco- 
Sjuinisli Agiff*nit‘iils. 

Sct)lt.*ndnT, 1907. d'lu; Riis.so-JapaiU'sc and llit* Aiiglo- 
Russian A grtf <m 1 ii-111 s, 

July, IU07 — .Marcli, 190S. Ncgoiiation-, for llu' Ntnil raliiy of 
Norway and the sfaltis ./no in tin* Hallif and N<aih Sras. 

In conclusion, M. Berard says tluit Herr von 
Biilow in the latter period also continued to be a 
collaborator in tlie founding of the entente. After llit* 
'Tangier s|)ecch of Aiarch, 1905, instead of accejiting 
the; tete-a-tete discu.ssion wdiicli Paris nfter<.‘d him, he 
demanded a public confer<.:nce, in which London and 
St. Tet(Tsburg w^ould bi‘, obliged to join liands in the 
execution of their engagements with France. By 
driving th(i Turk«’ towards the Red Sea, l^gy[)t 
(April, 1906), and I'crsia (1907" 8), liy stirring up the 
Mussulman w’orld wuth Tan-Islamic projiaganda, and 
by pushing on his enterprist;s in the I’ersian (dulf, at 
Teheran, and in Morocco, it was he who united in 
one movement of unrest the three “ Mu.ssulman ” 
Powers, and thus made the TYijile Entente almost 
inevitable. Again, it was no otlicr than he. who, not 
knowing how to jirofit by the conciliating offices of 
M. Bourgeois and M. lYchon, or the meetings of 
King Edw^ard and the Kaiser at Kronberg (1906) and 
at Wilhelrnshohe and in l auidon (1907), or the inter¬ 
views between the Kaiser and the 'fsar (1906 and 
1907), or the possil)le mediation of Austria at the 
interviews of King Edw^ard and tlie Emperor Francis 
Joseph at Ischl (1906 and 1907), or the good offices 
of Italy during his owm visit to Rapallo (1907), 
made the European reconciliation j>os.sible with¬ 
out Germany, and eveq gccm tQ work against 
Gcrmnny, 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE ON FRENCH THOUGHT. 

Ih M. YvkS Gi'vot. 

M. Yvks Guvor coniriluites to the Eortnightly 
Rei'ieiv of July an interesting essay on the intellectual 
influence of England on f’raiu ( . w'hieh, he says, has 
been exeiei.sed in the follow ing forms :— 

1. 'FIk' cliit'l oiu* is liluTly ; Ijiglaiid .hus frircd T'roncli 

lliouglil, srii’iuM' Iroin llu* “auilnuiiy" urgumeiit; 

S)j;jk(t^pc;M«' iiri'd oui ilirulit' fioiii llu‘ Aii-^hUrlian rules; 
Lockv ;uid Lnglish luuglil ilu* n*sl of llu* world the 

triir I’oiidit ions of jxdili(.;;il lihri ly. 

2 . d’lu: scrond wliuii i.-' :i (.■onMvjucmi.* t)f flu- first, 

i.s llu: scijiiiifu- foni). It is Ikuon ;ig;iinsi IMuto, Nrwton 
agnin.si I J .yt’ll uguliisi CiivitM. 4'li<: i]u»v(;incnt 

wus conliinu-d h)- Ikiiwin ain) HrilM’rf Spnu*t’r. Jl was 
.stri'iigllu:rud ;dso l»y Adnin .Smith. It is llu* indurlivr invlhrxl 
op]»osL‘d to iniiiilivi* roiurrpiion. It is rruliiy opptjsrd lo the 
;issi:iiion» mid .siil‘Mrlii:s wljii.;lj \vr inlioritid from llu* (Ireek 
stjpliisis. 

3 . J'lom a lilt'iary point of virw, ils (fimnitri is similar. 
.Swih ;ind 1 >.ini< J I irf^r isivr ihrij inv<'iiiions llir irulity (>f 
Icgul it‘j)orts. W.dui Snolf iiimlt. liisior\ familiar In making 
his liiMtx-s ( Ml, drini: and sici-p. Ki( hanlstm, Fielding, 
Tli:u:koray, ! )iv kriis uiid l ’i(‘oij.M- I Jioi tauglil ns |c» .sec and 
relate liltlr i'.n is ofCvnydjy lilc. 

4. Fiom a ]*o!iiii:d point of view, Iniidund lias rcrulcrcd a 
disiiiM scrvir.c lo ilic wsuld, wliicli it is oidy jusl l»cgiiniing to 
realise in all ils i»eariiuvs. 

In ancient r<.puldits, ;ind MKur* cs|HT.i.dly in al)S(.)linc govern- 
nuMils, paifii's wcic tiuisidcrcd as taelions ; ilu- ])arl) which 
had scl/.t’d tlir reins f>l j»owa j was bound !(* cnisli and ticstroy 
ltu‘ odiers. laudniMl has shown a system i-aablishcd on co- 
cxislctuc and free etmijiclilion of llu* diflcient parties; a system 
W’hicli ll:is sheitered that nation from ie\oliiIu*ns for more than 
two (‘«*riturie-., ;iT\(f fiowcvei b.idfy m;iy be adapted the parlia¬ 
mentary g* >''!nmenl n« the varioii-, ronnti ies wlu» have borrowed 
it, il ha- put an en*i, in most ed them, to conspiraeies, t>yottun- 
nnz/fi. and i(w edulions. 

In slnul, tin* intellectual intkienee of the Lnglish over the 
Freiudi i.iiiLdit the latter to sidndinaie liis *,iib|ei tivi‘ concep¬ 
tions to •bjecloe meijn'd, and to ]< arn the ch.iiiu ter and utility 
of tile eompetifion in jicditics, in ei:oiiomics, and in budogy. 


What a Battle Feels Like. 

Jlarf^cr's for July is notable lor a graphic narrative 
by Norman Duncan of his riding dowui to i'^gyjd, and 
for a n'lnaikably vivid account ofihe batllc ofSolferino 
by an Italian soldier, w’hich has l>t:en coninuinicated 
by Kolu.*rt: Sbackiclon. Tht: veteran reports that at 
the beginning ol a battle he felt afraid, but lliat soon 
passed aw’ay, and he and his comrades thought no 
more of death, liiit otily of the killing of the Austrians, 
“ All around me men wx-re killed. 'J'here were heads 
and arms blow’n off, and men flew' into pieces like the 
sma.shing of a jug. l>ut we did not care. Wc tliought 
nothing of it.” Dr. M. .\. Starr rec:ounls several 
recent discoveries in medicine, of wdiich jierhaps the 
least knowm is the use of anti toxin in cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, discovered last year by Fle.vner. It is 
injected into the cavity of the spine, thus reaching the 
oily fluid which lies about the I train and spinal cord, 
and in which the organi.sms are growing. Barrow, 
near Hull, is described by '\\ A. Janvier as rejiellant 
and at the same time one of the most rharrpipg 
villapes ever sec-iR 
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BELGIUM. GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 

'l\v() Alarmist Arpiclks. 

Thk Fortm-:htly Revinv for July contains two 
isquieting articles on the possible future of Belgium, 
'he most serious is signed “ Y.” and entitled “ 'Fhe 
Menace of Elsenborn.” 'rhe (lermans have estah- 
:Shed a camp at Elscnborn which, in the writer’s 
pinion, proves that the (icTmans intend to invade 
telgium the moment war breaks out wdth 1*ranee, 
le says :— 

The confidtMit (loclnr:iti(in by (.nrner.'il nria. nn nl in iSSS llint 
3e guns of the ft)r!s ;U (:<Hiiniand(Kt ‘‘ali lliti roads lending 

Ut of ■G<*rnKiny ” no longer Irur, the camp at Elscnborn 
aving turned llic Joriiiidal*lt.- p(.»sition o{ Eicgc, and crcalod an 
htircly new situation. 

A in-.I/ilAN-Ur.kMAN 'I'RKArV. 

Without believing in tlie literal amiracy of the statement 
liat a secret offensive and (lefensive trialy has for sometime 
llisted between ilelgiuni and Germany, 1 have reason to kimw 
hat the rLdatioris between /Ar Govrnimcnts of the little State 
nd tlie big Power have long been most cfudial, and 1 tio not 
hink it would ref|iiire twenlydoin hours to conclude and sign a 
featy of that ]Mirpoil, not secretly, but openly. NolJiing, in 
ay opinion, can avert this contingtaicy l)ut |nom)it and energetic 
teps by tile h’leiich (.iovernment in lirusstds and also in J.on<lon 
0 bring about a clearing of the cloiuly alinospliere in Anglo- 
Sdgian relations. 

To place im])roved railway facilities, as will bir done by thi? 
Velkcnraedl-Louvain direct line, at the disjiosal ol the i.oii- 
ectural invader, for whom, by neglect tf^ im|)rnvise a propi-r 
[efence, the wltole of the Ardennes has beiai left alluringly 
pen, is certainly an indication of how tlie wind blows at 
Brussels. While out (iod-grant(‘d statesmern havi' been indidg- 
ng in free denunciations of the Uelgian King and his oflioials 
l^ilh regard to the ( !ongt> question, tluae is t(^(T nuieli reason in 
ny mind to appt»*lirnd that by way of revenge that King and 
lis Governnumt are laying the seeds T>f a cordial alliance with 
j-eniiany, which will e\eicis«. a profound arul durable inlbitrnce 
>n the fate of Wi'slern luirope, and it can only be t)ne to the 
letrimeiit of J‘'iance as well a.', of haigland. 

A iu<rjjsH“i;i-:L(;iAN TKLArv? 

The .second article is not so alarmist, being written 
5y Sir H. H. Johnston, who at least signs his name. 
But it is not very tranquillisiiig. He asserts, for 
instance, that :— 

If tbc political ideas of all e<lucated nuai and w<inien in 
Britain aiu! Ireland could !»<■ focusse»l into action at the present 
line, and we eould act will) the unscriipulous directness of a 
Mapoleon, we should oiicc again cany out the }»luns t»f iSl5 and 
unite the Neiheilands, ilclgiutn, and latxendruig into a sii<ing 
Low (ierman i. onfedeiation which would serve as Britain’s 
bulwark on llic- Niuib Se-a. 

A NKW ItKrsSLLS CON I-KKKNCK OR WAR IN ARRICA. 

Sir H. H. Johnston says ; - 

Once tlie Orngo questitui is settled in the main, wdiy should 
not Belgium c»)nvi)ke a n».*w Bniss<*U Conference ni distaiss .am! 
perluips detennine the vexed «jiu siinii <•! ihe.M ofiMlebated lights 
of the African indigenes ti* the laiul (hey oi c iiiiy, it>g<*ther with 
its inluaeiU wimIHiV Well, non, \^’liy sluuild lliere not be a 
perfectly hofu.i' Bru -ied. (.'onl<. reiuv for discussing this alb 
important question of “native right',’*? For r/Vji .Y.v,v/b//, a free 
exchange «>} view If we 01 the other coniracting African 
^wers of tlie Berlin Act a.■’»lo\^ by lassitude or indifference a 
present slate of affairs over (wo-iliirds of the 
Congo basin we shall find our.si’Ives involved wdlli Belgium in 
pn uprising of the black man against the white. 


OF Reviews. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF REVAL. 

An Anglo-Franco-Russian En iknte. 

“ Calchas,” vvritiiit!; in Fortnightly R€ 7 }k 7 V for 
July, maintains that Keval does not mean the isolation 
of Germany, but only a mutual system of insurance 
against war. “ Calchas ” maintains that 
if war conies at last, it can come upon the initiative of no Power 
in Europe but one. Unless war is declared at Berlin, it will 
not be declared. And if the sword is drawn at last, lest the 
insurance system of xhv. Triple Entente should lx:come more 
effective with the lapse *>f time, the cause will l>e simple. Jt 
will not be because (remiany is isolated, but because the 
Bismarckiaii princijdc of istilaliiig every other Po'vcr has finally 
faded. 

“Calchas” thinks that the new grouping of the 
Powers, although primarily due to th(.‘ action of 
Germany, has been largely influenced by tlie Near 
Eastern question :— 

Nothing but the four great personal acts of the Kaiser’s 
for< ign policy—the whole iirocess conn<‘cled with the seizure of 
Kia('» Chau, the bid for i .t-power, the jutrsuit of asciTidericy in 
the Neat East and Mhldle East, and the intervention in Morocco 
—eon d have created a real and increasing solidarity between 
English, French ;>nd Russian interests. 

TIIK MO.SLEM JMORIL. 

German writers like T>r. SchitTiiaiin are now 
writing about Persia as they wrote about Morot'co. 
Germany is aiming at making Islam a fighting factor 
in the world. 'The Moslem 

question alone would make it neeessary for I'digkuul, Russia, 
an<l France lc> take out a mutual insurance policy. For eacli of 
these countries conirvion action against the attempt to convert 
pan-lslaiiiisiii into a vast jioliiicai force is ont' of the fir^^t |»rin- 
ciples of self-preservation. Again wi: see that future ct»-opera- 
tion between Russia and England is dictated by tlie new nature 
of things in Persia and Asi.iiie Turkey. And if we turn to tin* 
Balkans, lines of parallel action are i)<» less plainly marked out. 
Ru.ssia bound in her own interest to back the, Ihilgai as 
steadily Germany backs the d'lirk. 'bliis is the only means of 
redressing the military balance in the Near East. In a few 
years, as the railway network exl(*nds throughout Asia Minor, 
the 'J'urk, with German officers to lead him ierman railway 
system at his disposal, and practically with a German alliance 
behind him, would probaldy prove, if Russia fought alone, a 
more ilangerous enemy than any man could have anticipated 
when tin* Treaty of San Stefaiio was sigiu:d within sight of the 
w'alls of Constantinople. 

The Time for ihe Pf.opj.es to Mate. 

In the Westmimt'r Rtwinv Bcrnaid Pares, after 
drawing a parallel between Italy in 18.^) .nnd Russia 
in 1907, expresses the hope that, as in the earlier 
ca.st;, \\w, English people would take the hand of the 
Ru.ssians. Me .says : - 

(a^rtaiidy nearly all the conililions seem favourable ; but if 
we are hereafter to have equal cause for congralulaling ourselves 
on this account, il will be because we have conct ived our moral 
relations to J<^ii.ssia in the very l>roadest sense. Instead of being 
satisfied with a sjiecial agreement on <M*rtain points f)f detail 
with a certain Russian Minister, we have to realise that an 
understanding, to be permanently valuable, must be carefully 
prepared in many different fields, and must be made, in a .sense 
v\hicli is now for the first time possible, with the Russian people 
as a whole. 

‘ Thk Two Trios. 

Mr. J. Ellis Barker contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century an article on the Triple Entente and the 
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Triple Alliance. He maintains that it is clear that 
the object of the 'IViple Entente is not war, but 
peace :— 

It aims at creating a counterpoise to the 'Friplc Aliianrc in 
order to preserve the balance of power in Kur(*pe, it aims at 
taking from the strongest Kuropean 7 V»wer the liMiiptation of 
breaking the peace, and it aims at settling, prefenibly by a 
friendly arrangement and without war, some of ihe great 
problems of Europe which possildy may comt up for settlement 
in the near future. 

Hr. Dillon, who was present at the meeting at 
Reval, discusses the political signiheanco of the meet¬ 
ing in th(! Contempei firy Rana^\ He insists upon 
the pacific character of the gathering, but believes 
that It inaugurates a new era, inasmuch as it denotes 
the passing away ol the inveterate animosity which 
prevailed so long l)etwt:en the English and Russian 
people. 

SHALL WE LOSE INDIA? 

Wiij. England retain India ? Such is the title of an 
article by .\lexandcr I'lar, in the seeoiul June number 
of La Revue. 

BKrriSH KliLK UXSTAIII.K. 

'The writer begins his article liy saying that the 
oligarchy of 2,000 Ikitish civil and military officials 
w'no constitute the Empire of India, and act as n 
th(‘y c\ist(‘d only to emphasise the abyss which 
separates them from their 250 million suhiecls, has 
no solid foundation. 'The English only go to Jndi.i 
in official ca|)aeities to enrich themselves, and 
remain as s>hort a time as possible in tlie country. 
'J'hey have never aequired landed jirofieriy in India, 
never built houses or established homes. I’lun nevei 
go to India to Jive, Iu ik c the provisioiml eharaeler of 
British rule. 

ns^■t iioLoov or thf. .asi .atic. 

Asiatics are more individualistic than Europerans. 
The great psychological difference between Asiati( s 
and Europeans lies in the fact that Europeans are 
essentially envious, whili* Orientals aeceyd in prindjile 
the status gun lieeause lh(*y beli(‘ve it to he the result 
of a (atal evolution. Asiatics in the strict appli 
cation of < odifu'd laws an inlolerahle < onstraint and 
injustice, 'i'hey have nevtT orgaiii.sed a republic, 
because in it jiowx'r is necessarily impersonal, and iliey 
suyifiort a dc'syiotism b(u:ause in it powcT is jKirsonal. 
'I'o them the State is the man in jiower, law is the 
judge, and |jrosy)erity the capitalist. Thev know 
nothing of pity and charity in the Christian sense, 
because everyone gels what he is supposed to 
deserve; and envy, the suyireme stimulus of Westerns, 
is unknown to them. 

ISLAM TO liE FKAkF.l). 

From the Euro|)ean yioint of vii-w lirijtish rule, 
which has restored order in the peninsula, has been a 
beneficial and prodigious work. Rut whil(‘ Mich a 


peace may be desirable for the lower soc ial ( lassea 
these people do not reyiresenl the live moral force s oj 
a nation, and the writer considers that Hriti.sh rule in 
India has been detrimental to the suyicrior castes, 
From the moral point of view the Braluum does riot 
difier much from thc‘ Mus.sulman, and tin; English are 
wrong in thinking the laltcr superior. Bui the daj! 
will surely come, says M. L lar, wheruhe Mussulmans, 
who now number only seventy millions, will be strong 
enough to strike a great blow, and Ihitish rulers will 
find their forces insufficient to rule the new [lolitico- 
religious yiower. 

Wotn.O I’HK LOSS OK INDIA UK A (DMN ? 

The form which the inovemcnl for autonomy may 
take is not of (on.seqiuaicct in yirescncc* of the general 
Uaidencic s whic h sliow that Englanc:! i annc»t relpin 
India indefinitely. But this cb^veloynnent would not 
have grown with siicii rayiidity without outside influ- 
enee. 'Phere is such a thing as the.; awakening of 
Asia, and the movements in tiie diflcrrent eoiiiUries 
all havi‘ in view tin* destruc tion of Euroyicaii ( 'olo^ 
nial Jimyiiies. TIk^ Iioyeott ol iJritisIi mereliandise 
was an enormous event. England has long icared 
the loss ol India by the invasion ol a powerlii! enemy, 
hut now she ih iieginning to r'-alise that India maybe 
lost by the fact of India Um If. But would it be 
a mislorlunc to humanily, or a mislortiinc' only to 
England? Siivo Japan and ( hiiia an- rc'orgaiiising 
themsrlvi.: vViiIkuU dirt‘Cl Eiircqu^an inlliien<-e, and 
sinc:e tht ir conimcacc lM.:nelns more llian eve r from- 
Weste rns, it may be* asked : \\OulcI not Faigland iri 
trading with an India which had again become 
Asiatic reaji considerable gain, and this with much; 
less lion hie than at |)reseMl liul, c oneludes the; 
writer, il is unpossihie to rule a world for any length* 
of tinii- under the y)rele\l ol mt. rc”(Miil(_ advantages, 
and lhc‘ day will y)rc>l)ahly come when England will 
maki the necessary conc'essions to India, for that will 
})e:rhaf)s he the only mc‘ans ol safeguarding thci Em[)ire 
for hiT ow’n profit. 

Thk /\ve/fp/(ty/ca/ Bulletin oi Ikillimorc* (June 15) 
contains an intc‘resting account ol patit'iii and pro¬ 
longed experiments with monkeys, in order to .see 
\vhethc*r or not posses.sc^d tht* imitative fac:u tty 

with which they arc c u'diled in the story liooks. wSo 
fiir the verdict is against the monkeys. 

Thk. latest addition to the inliniU; iiumhc^r of story 
magazines which waste the lime; and distract the 
attention of tiie British public is the Red Mayazimy 
which calls itself “the premier fiction monthly.” It 
is jiuhlishfd at 4 hi., and contains 168 pages, some of 
whic^h are idii.strateal. A prize of ^, Jco is olfeied for 
the best .store not exceeding 8,000 words. 'There is 
a second jiri/e of ^^25, and tlic editor announces 
that he will pay a guinea fcir every thou.sand words 
for any of the stories sent in wiiic ii hi: tliink.'^ worth 
while publishing. 
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WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE FRANCO- 
GERMAN WAR? 

r “Plkasr, Sir, Not 1;’ Us Kmfli: Oli.ivier. 

■’ "rills Tvioijth M. Emile ()lli\ ier has two arlicles on 
' France after liie IMebisriic of 1S70. In the i.orrc- 
Spondiitit of lime lolli aiul 2-,th h(' deals with tl^e 
J ^Honie Policy of France, and in tiu; Kcvue di's Drux 
^ of June* ist he w^ilc^ on loanee’s F()rcisi;n 

■rpoliey, the ohji'Ct of his arti(dc being to show that, in 
^ his opinion, Uismarck was (Mitircly responsible for the 
S Franco-C lerman \\ ar. 


RKSri I TITK ri. I'.lSCFl i:. 

i Altliough th(“ icbisi'ite had n t direct rehu’cnec to 
the question ol j)eaee or of war, it was, says, 
yindirec'tly a |)roinoler of j)eace owing to the (juiet 
Twhich it brought into the condition of tlie eouctry. 
^To pretend that the j»lebiscite was one of the causes 
:;of the war is thenTore not ronnnon s«‘ns(‘, looking at 
■ the matter Irciin I lie I' rench side ; but looking at it: 
from the side of 1‘tisniarc.k the pli.'bist'.ite was mdeetl 
an imjiortant (‘lenient, ddie \ ietory of Najioleon Ill. 
was a disagreiralile siir[)ris«‘ to llismarek, who had 
SUppos(j;d that the Fiberal n'x/mr would U^ad the 
' Empire to ruin, and he regarded th(‘ r(‘sult of the 
appeal to the nation as a proof that the (dovernmeni 
'■was deeply rootc‘d in the cotilideaiee, of the |)i.T>ple 

J>Ki:t’\IC\TORV TMx‘OV()( A'l'tOXS. 


But liisman k iiad made ii]> his mind to bring about 
a catastrophe. In 1867 he liad avoided war because 
he did not think Ihussia siiiticiently strong, but in 
1870 this difli(‘uliy '^as removed. Ihday would now 
f be dangc'ioiis, and in tlie interests of (iermany and of 
A Europe he must find some means of surprising the 
■ French into a (juarrel. In a speecli in the Rei(..hstag 
pf the Norihern (’onfederation he said that the Ger- 
mans liad a right to crush ('verything which might 
■■ prove an obstacle to tiie restoration of llie sphaidour 
and power of their nation, and, adds M. ()llivi<.‘r, no 
• one doiibU'd tliat his threat alluded to l''ra.n('(‘. "J’luai 
‘ cam(‘ tluj qiK'stion of thr* St. (rothard railway wlu'n 
Bismarck declared that ])olitical necessitiiis re(|iiired 
the creation of a. din‘ct route linking u]) (lennany 
/with Italv, and that tin- ^■onsideT■.i1l<ms which dccidisl 
: the, (iiTinan (hu tMama ni tn grant a sul)si(!y to an 
■■'Undertaking ouiside (icrmanv were of sucIi a dcdicaU; 
^nature that lie begged to be excused from jaiblic 
•explanation. 


TUK iIonKXA U.l .KRN C-VN tU t‘A t rEF. 

These speeches, continues M. (dilivici, were itictcIv 
d^eparalory provocations. It was to the (juestion of 
dihe Hohen/.ollern candidature fVir the Spanish throne 
Bi.smarck •levon-.l :dl his vigour and liis aiTivity. 
j^^What great service could a 1 lohenzolU^rn naider to 
“'s coiintrv in Sp. n at this tinit. if it was not that of 


•rcing France tc- mak(‘ afi ;:t:ack on Giermany which 
W:as said was what the interna! (ondition of Gcr- 
:any needed? asks M. (dllivii.'r. 


TJTF. MEETING AT EMS. 

Next, we see the King of Prussia, Bismarck, and 
the 'Psar at Ems in the first days of June. What was 
the subject of conversation of these august person¬ 
ages? Undoubtedly, the situation in Germany. 
Bismarck could nor liave charmed the Tsar, but the 
relations of th(‘ I’.sar and the King of Prussia were 
[);.irticularly confidential. 

I31Smarck’s plan. 

On June 4th Bismarck returned to Berlin, and on 
the 8th he U^ft for Varzin, wheng instead of taking 
rest according to his usual custom, he worked harder 
than ever. Salazar was to be sent to offer tlie crown 
otficially to J^rince Leopold, and the greatest secrecy 
was to be maintained. France was to hear of the 
candidaturii only when the Cortes proclaimed it, and 
the French would then awake indignant. The French 
Ambassador would find neither the King nor Bismarck 
at Berlin. WIkiL > : France m-ght do Eisman k 
would make the situation in(‘xtricnhlc, and after 
unpreced(‘nted humiliations the Ibench w(nild have 
no other way out of the impasse than by declaring 
war. With this diiilomatic plan must be ('oinbined 
tiic stratt‘gi(: plan of ('oimt von Moltke. I'.verything 
bad lieen imqiaic'd, tlu‘ only liesilation being tlu‘ choice 
of t he best time for act ion—J une or ()etol ler ? 1 >ut J ime 
was pridcrred because at that time there is a giiiieral 
dis]>ersal of sovereigns and diplomatists which would 
inaki* e\j)lanations more diflicull. Jxspecaally was 
this tlie case at Berlin, and as sene( y was an t‘ssential 
condition of success it was all the more assured at this 
moment when lk.:rlin was praelicall\ empty, and very 
few jiersons knew what was going on. 

THE EXPLOSION. 

Soon all i.s ready. Each one of the accomplices is 
at his post. Sakizar is crossing Franc.e with the 
brand that is to set the country alilazcg and as soon as 
lie rcacbcis Madrid the explosion is to take |)lace. 
No other j)(.‘rson sus{)ects the drama about to be 
iinfoldeti. ()ri Juih' 30th the l*russian Ambassador 
at Madrid, to whom leave of absence bad been 
granted, received an rnd(T to remain at his post. A 
few da vs later the bee o ns were on fire. 

WHO WAS ro lU.AME? 

As for the Joemh, their conduct, according to 
M. Ollivier, offered a nanarkable contrast to that of 
the Prussian (.'hancellor. The French, he declares, 
were throughout as anxious not to rouse German 
susceptilulities as Ifismarck .showed himsidf di^siroiis 
of provoking the .su.sceptibilitie.s of the J^’rench. 


The IVindsor Imcomes inorc' and more an illus¬ 
trated maeazine. Its first paper deals with the art of 
Mr. J'Vank Bramley, A.R.A. Its fiction is i)lentifully 
adorned \Vith pictures. Mr. A. d(; Burgh supplies 
admirable reproductions of photographs of fountains- 
ancient and mod(Tn. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 
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THE KAISER’S FORTT-NINE CASTLES. 

The Ladfs Realm contains a well-illustrated paper 
upon the Kaiser’s forty-nine residences, whicli is a 
much more correct word than castles, for the (ft:rinan 
“ Schloss ” is applied to many edifices much too 
humble for the Erigli.sh word castle. 

THE LATESi* KAISKRIAV CAS'J'I.i:. 

This is the Achilleion in Corfu, the fairy castle of 
the late Ernpre.ss of Austria, a magnificent white 
building, in Pompeian st} 1 e, thickly surrounded by 
clumps of greyish-green olive-tre(‘S and verdant 
orchard.s. 'J'he writer tliinks the Aihillcion will have 
nuich to do to conserve its romance and poetry wlien 
tenanted by a sober, correct Prussian Court. Only 
two—or with the Achilleion, thrtjc -Kaiserian resi¬ 
dence's are real castles, eitluT architecturally or 
historically. 

O'i'lIEU GIVRM AN RO\ Al. S1':\TS. 

I'he Royal seats in Germany are not national, and 
are restored, apparently, if restored at ail, for political 
rea.so?is rather than for their beauty or i?iterest. 'ITie 
recently restored HohkonigslKTg, for instaiiee, was by 
no means one of the most inl(‘resting Royal residences, 
but then it was in AlsacxsLorraine, Many of these 
castles are unknown outside (.hTmany, whidi is not 
surj)rising, since a large proi)ortion seem only plain 
country seats or mere shootinghoxes. Remarkable 
for beautiful surroundings is Piriihl Cattle, near 
Colognes, which h.is not been inhalfiled fur over a 
hundred years. 'Idien there is Cadinen, near Idbing, 
where the Kaiser lieeunies what ( andida’s fatlua* in 
the Shaw ])lay calls a “ moddle liemployirr,” and 
mannra( ture.s and .sells ])orrelain. Some Royal 
castles are turni'd into ])ublic institutions—for instance, 
Oranienburg and Nieder-S(-hdnhaiiscn, near lierlin. 
Historically, much tlie most interesting Kaiserian 
residence is K()nigs-^VllSterll:ulS(;n, n plain, solid 
building, something like a inrspectable rarmhous(“. It 
is to Ik‘ .set'u by any toiiri.si. Here Jotderick 
William J. spent sfvrne months (‘very year, being more, 
odious and l)rutal tht-re than elsewhere, and making 
the Queen's lile a terror and those of his children a 
burdtai to them. Here lie tormented his son Frederick 
(afterwards Rrederick the (ireat) by cracking jokes 
before him that were neilher amusing nor deciait, 
and making him smoke a filthy jiipe* and drink beer 
till he was uncomforiable. 

Hypnotism as a Substitute for Anaesthetics. 

An anonymous writer in tlie Occult Rc'i'iciv lor July 
says that he hypnotised a young woman of twenty-four 
so completely that a dentist extricated fourteen .stiimjis 
of teeth in a few minuti^s. When he a wakened her 
after the operation, she asked wlien the dentist was 
going to begin. Sh(.‘ had no knowledge that the 
stumps were all out. There was no discomfort, no 
soreness, and so little bleeding that a w’ax.impre.ssion 
of the jaw was taken immediately afterwards, and she 
fejt perfectly well 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

To the Oxford and Cambridge Rtwiav George 
Meredith contributes fourteen stanzas under the title 
of “'J'hc Call.” In plainest prose, the purport seems 
to be that the best thing for our Empire and for the 
Kaiser both is to adopt conscription in these islands. 
The second stanza runs : — 

'I'livy sny J^xiTciliis <k’sigMS • 

'I'o nialcli the faiiivd Salsipotvtil 
Where on her seeplre she rediiie^> ; 

.Awake: bill were a. slinnbei s<ni 
Hy guilty ginls, more frll his foul iutenl. 

Exercitus and Salsipotent will appeal to the I.atin 
reader as ingenious variants for Germania and Bri- 
taiinia. Inasmuch as “huge po.ssessions render .slack 
the pow(‘r we need to hold tliem fast,” the poet goes 
on to aflirm in his tenth stan/a 

ll eiinnol he clee.Iared Ave are 
A nation, till from en<l to end 
.rill- kind ean sIkjw such muii (o w.ar 
A.n ^*id^ a eroiK-hiiig lo<- rjijiend 
in', ire in an, and jn'efer.ddy he friend. 

C. AV. M iles (ontributes to the tViifitviiilisf “ Cam- 
liria’s Song,” tlie last stanza of whit h reads :— 

Tlial 'ioi);_;; lhr‘>iigh all I Ik* .ages rings. 

’'ri.' heard upon ihe hreeze ! 

'rile meS:-iig(' ot the seas ! 

'I'lie nui'-ae in llie trees! ' 

Sui.h is I he song that (’ainhria sings. 

\ sugg(‘stive pa])er on the need and function of 
[)oetry is contributed to thi* Oxford and Cambridge 
Review l)y Maurice P»rown. H(‘ sfieaks of - 

thai l.'irgtM, i.lean-r rapture of eri-ation, hy whieli and to 
whidi all ilies* parts are lai'Oidinale and swhordinale ; that 
vidon of tl)t‘ ])ist and t!n‘ present ami the future ; th:il vision 
of things .'.s they are, and of iliing^ a,, they have been, and of 
iliings .IS they will l>e ; tliai vision whidi is tlie art and the 
cr.ifi anu the understanding; tlial A’isitm througli which men . 
hectun*- “lie wiili tlw Infinite ;md tlie I',u*rnal; that synthetic 
vision which is I'oeliv. 

and concludfs with the very concisi- definition ;— 

“ rropliecv is the l omplemeni of art ; art is tin* com¬ 
plement o( |)rophccy ; jioetry is the [lerfect fusion of 
firopliecy and art.” 

In Praise of Boxing. 

Tn tlie ]\'ill Matt MagarCinc for July there is an 
illustrated article' called “Boxing lor Boys; a Le.sson 
for Imlhers.” d'he writer sets forth as follows the 
advantages of boxing as a means oi education : - 

Firstly, it is adinilled to l»e oiu of the most, healthy forms of 
exercise. 'J'here is not a mn^de that is not brought into play, 
and it is j)anicu)aTly good fur lung devdopmeiit. .Secondly, it 
iinthuibledly te;i<.‘h(‘s s<.:lf-ci»ntrol, as to lose om‘’s temper is to 
j)Ut oneself al the mercy of the upponenl.. 'Jdiirdly, it cn- 
eoiirages the virtues of ptarseverance and endurance, and he whb . 
has in gorul leni]>ei wilhstotirl the luitlets .d his friends will 
surely be moie tilled to wilhsiand the harder knocks, both . 
iiienfal and physical, that he must inevitably meet with as he 
^oes on in litc. The hist flush hit dn the nose from a. boxing- 
glove comes as a surprise, aru> is distinctiv nnple;i.->anl ; but 
alier a hit one gets u^ed to thi:> kind <•! rfilng, .md lamiliaiity 
begins to breed conieiiipi lor such minoi di.scomleu t.^. 



ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

“The Apotheosis of Beethoven.” 

In the Raw de Paris of June ist and 15th 
i^ernand Gregh writes on the French Salons. At the 
^i^ci«^tc des Artistes Fran(^:aLs a striking canvas is that 
Jean Paul Laurens, entitled “ Music.” As the 
Icanvas is almost covered by a colossal Beethoven who 
intended to represent nearly everything in music, 
Gregh thinks the picture might more correctly 
iiiiave been called “ The Apotheosis of Beethoven,” 
|or even “ I'hc Monument of Beethoven,” since the 
■Qualities of the jiicture are architectural. But he 
t^oes not like the enormous figure of Beethoven, and 
file notes that in their endeavour to give us a super- 
Ihuman Beethoven artists usually make him inhuman, 
^^et them show us a 1 ’itan, but not a Beethoven 
^excessively deformed, he says. As to the details in 
'4he picture, the critic says they are w'orthy of the 
%reat talent of the i)ainter, with one exception, how- 
Ifcver, namely, that there are loo many skeletons in 
crowd which is being carried away by the whirl¬ 
wind of music above Betahoven. The composer, he 
Explains, speaks less of death than of the great vague 
||ind sublime sadness which the soul experiences at 
lithe silence of life and at the thought that everything 
j^ust have an <ind one day. Even in his Funeral 
(March, the funeral is in the sentiment rather than in 
rthe vision suggttsled. 'Phe rest of the allegory, in 
J^hich the genius of Beethoven is symbolised, seems 
\inore correct. M. Gregh likes especially the figure of 
uNapoleon at the top of the picture, galloping away as 
?if he is flying from Beethoven, who is irritated at not 
Iteing able to dedicate his Heroic Symphony to him, 
ifor the Consul has deceived him by becoming 
| 3 Emperor. A really original idea, worthy of all praise, 
the orchestra in parallel lines at the feet of Beet- 
|fcoven, forming an architectural decoration. 

'i'llF. PAIN'rCR OK JjGIJT. 

Frit/ von Ulule n-eently celebrated his sixtieth 
5 %irthday, and several (German magazines have alluded 
■^o the event. About twenty years ago his pictures, 
Let Little Children come unto Me,” “ The Way to 
LEmmaus,” “ Come, Lord Jesus, be Our Guest,” “ 7 he 
I|Holy Night,” and other religious pictures created an 
iiiimmense sensation in (jcrmany ; but surprise soon 
|;<ieveloped into admiration, and the interest aroused 
increased when it became known that the 
Ij^inter of tliese remarkable pictures had been an 
liOfficer in the army. His earlier masters were Makart, 
|pilotz, Munkac/y and others, but after these Lieber- 
Ifnann had the greatest influence on him, and as a result 
Jjof study wiih this painter at Paris he abandoned 
jthe style of Makart in favour of his own peculiar 
ilreatrnent of light and began to create pictures in his 
i^OWn style. He werit to Holland, and his first pictures 
lin the new style were a series illustrating Dutch life. 

were foliowed by the remarkable series of 
j(i|:tures of the Christ. With Ulide the light problem 
|iW:he most important point, and he has been called 


“the painter of light.” A recent volume on Uhde and 
his work contains reproductions of all his pictures, 
1869-1907, though black-and-white reproductions can 
be but a poor substitute for the extraordinary effects 
which he achieves with colours. 

“Lichfield Cathedral.” 

In the July issue of the Journal is published 
an original etching, “ Lichfield Cathedral,” by Mr. 
W. Monk, and Mr. Frederick Wedmore contributes 
a note on Mr. Monk’s work. The “ Lichfield,” he 
says, reflects the geniality of its author’s view; it is 
seen in sunshine, with flourishing foliage—there is 
Landscape in the plate as well as Architecture. But 
the piece might have been better had Mr. Monk 
allowed either the landscape or the architecture to 
dominate. As it is, the landscape is loo important 
to be held as mere foreground, leading up to the 
great building, whose details and the beauty of whose 
ensemble wo are to contemplate; and the stately fane 
is too important to take its place as mere background. 

Miss Violet Hunt contributes to ^S 7 . George's 
for June a most interesting paper concerning 
her fiither, Mr. Alfred Hunt, it is full of pleasant 
personal gossip by a daughter about her father. 

The Strand Magazine contains a pajicr upon 
Mr. W. Heath Robinson and his humorous illustra¬ 
tive work, which will be very familiar to readers of 
the Sketch, 

The International Moral Education Cong'ress. 

This Congress, which meets in London, September 
23rd to 2 6lh, is described by Lady Grove in the 
Fortnightly Rrriew :— 

One oniinont. educationist recently expressed the opinii^n to a 
past minister who has left his mark on the education in this 
country, lliiit he con.sidercd tlii.s the most important educational 
Congress lliat has ever been conveiietJ in England. This 
remark (says Lady tirove) cannot fail to be fully endorsed by 
those attending tlie Congress, wliere papers will be read in three 
diflerenl languages on such subjects as School and lloiiu?; 
School Organisation (co-cdiicalion, school hygiene, playtime, 
curriculum, the size of classes, etc.); discipline; Methods of 
'J'raining and Teaching; Juvenile Literature; Civics and 
Patriotism ; The Relation of Religious, Intellectual, Aistlielic, 
and Physical to Moral Education; The Education of the 
Morally backward ; Moral Education in Kindergartens, in 
1‘riinary and Secondary Schools, in Continuation Schools, and 
in Training Colleges ; Ethical Sid»jccts in Present-day ("urricuhi 
(ethics of work, purity, courtesy, tcnipiTante, kindness to 
animals, hygiene, thrift, <;tc.) ; and The Ethical J’enetralion of 
the wlH»le (.hirriculurn (history, geography, literature, classics, 
modern languages, composition, natural history, mathematics, 
manual and art training, etc.). 

In the Primitive Methodist Quarterly^ Mr. Frederick 
Powick writes on the method of mysticism. His object 
is to point out that the mystic’s creed, with its per¬ 
petually renewed choice of a devoted wull, a readiness 
to obey God to the uttermost, is nothing else than 
simple Christianity—the Christianity of Paul, John, 
and Jesus Himself. Obedience in the sense of loyalty 
to what IS believed to be the divine will is the via 
mystica^ the secret of initiation. 




The Abuses of Advertising. 

THE AMERICAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE BILLBOARD. 


T he plague of horrible posters and placards 
paraded on either side of our main lines of 
railways has long aroused public protest and 
excited - rivate indignation. The pestilence invaded 
this country from the United States, and it is good 
hearing that the American citizens are at last 
aroused and making war against these defilers of 
natural beauty, wdiosc jjrofane outrages upon the 
landscape have long called for vengeance. 'I'he 
annual civic number of the Chauiauguan lor June 
devotes seventy pages to a report of the progress of 
the war against the billboard. 

THE ANTl-BlLLltOARD CAMPAIGN. 

The Chautauquim says :— 

Tublic seiiliniciU a^:iinsi billboanl abuses in the UniU'd 
Sl:il«,*s is finclin^^ erxpression in li:gislalic»n and couri decisioies, as 
well as in ihc declared altitude of individuals and iu^aiiisalii)ns. 
The growth of npiiositioii i«) what is popularly and jnoperly 
culled the billboard nuisance is one of ihe most striking 
developments of the pusl year. It remains lo l»e delermined 
how far higher courts will go in bringing billboards iiruler 
legal definition as nuisances; this issue is clearly drawn in 
California. At the same time various iiltem|>ls at regulalion, 
control, taxation, suppression, aiul boycoii of billboard 
offendtTs have been made in city and conniry in response lo 
agitation. 

THE AMERU AN CIVK' AS.SOCIA'J loN. 

The American C ivic: Association is vitally interested in bill¬ 
boards. It is leading the campaign for ihcii supj)ression where 
necessary, and lor their regulation by communities in the 
interest of a lielter and more beautiful America. One of its 
chief aims at this time is to arouse the American people to the 
net.essity for jrrompt and effective action against the spnrad and 
maintenance of this nuisance, whieli, if unchecked, will soon 
defeat much of the growing effort for civic orderliness and city 
beauty. The American Civic iVssociation, believing that taxa¬ 
tion is an effective method of regulation and suppression, has 
prepared a “ Model ” Hill, giving to the local authorities power 
to tax. This measure will, during the present year (1908), be 
introduced in a numlier of state legislatures, :aul next year, 
wlien the vast majority trf such bodies will meet, it will be 
inlrrjiluced in them, and pressed with all the vigour and 
resources at the Association’s command. 

A CALIFORNIAN DANIEL CoMK TO JITDCLMENT. 

One jurist has crossed the line, and, in deciding as constitu¬ 
tional and pro|)er under the police power an ordinance prohibit¬ 
ing billboards in the residence town of East San Jose, California, 
Judge Welch declared the billboartls a public nuisance, adding 
lliese significant words : 

“ A glaring billboard, advertising, for instance, ‘ Hudweiscr 
Heer,' set opposite a man’s house in a vacant Jot, Ijordering upon 
a public highw'ay in a country town devoted lo homes, is just as 
offensive to the immediate residents as would be the maintenance 
of a pigsty giving forth oflensive odours or the maintenance of 
a slonebreaking machine, or the chime of horse bells. In prin¬ 
ciple there is no difl'crence between them. . . . 

“ It would be a singular result of our law if relief could not 
be had against the maintenance, for purely advertising pur- 
l)uses, of an uncouth billboard erected opposite my house, 
having printed upon it grotesque advertisements of wiues, beers, 
and whiskies, and constantly, hourly and daily, a detriment to 
my property, and a serious injury to the feelings of myself and 
my family.” 

Judge Welch’s position that billboards are a public nuisance 


needs tn be sus 1 ;iineil by only a few meue :idvnm ing jmisls tO 
place the vvliolc fabric oJ ex]n-iisive ugliiicrss in jeopardy. 

ADVKRn.sjNt; ON .srRF.F.r \:ak.s. 

I'he New York authorities have ftro.seculed their 
motor omnibuses for dis])laying advertisements for 
which they received ^2,000 a year. 'J’hc Court 
ruled : - 

There is not a scintilla of evidence that any common enrriet! 
anywhere enjoys the privilege ol displaying on the outside of iU 
vehicles signs similar i(» those carried by I lie plainlilf’s stages oi 
even approaching them in similarity. The ordinance is broad' 
and bears equally upon all public aiul qiiasi-])iiblic corporations^ 

d’he ])laintiff was incorj)or.iled to um- the j)ublic streets for 
that speciHi* puri)ose. Tin* leasing of the exterior of its vehicles 
for advertising is an iinaullioiised use of iJie streets for a jirivate 
purpose. Such a special and peculiar use has been condemned 
after it lias received tin* stamp ol iniinieipal a|)pioval. 'I'he 
ol the exterior of staiM-s is not a stage iise ; it is not iiei:essary tO 
Ihe performance of any imrjjorale duty. 

The fact that the plaintiff reia-ived a substantial ineome from, 
the advertising eoinpaiiy is willmul weight. I he eoiiil W'ill nol 
approve an imaiitlioi ised act merely becaiisi.' it is u source of 
|)rotil to ilie wrongiloer. 

Till-: DEFJLKMKN 1 OF lllli: J.ANDSCAPK. 

The ChautiUKiiiini piililishcs a scries f)f articles on 
the subject, des( rilling methods of warfare recom-^ 
iiiended against the nuisance. 'I’he boycott is the 
cheapest and most effeclivi'. But legislative jirohibi- 
tion and taxation are also much in favour. The 
nuiyor of the city of Niagara balls ttdls of iht^ regret; 
with which he had turned down an offer of a thousandi 
dollars a week Lo throw Cocii (.!ola on the lace of the. 
cataract by search-light during last summer’s vulgar 
illumination. 

rni': inLLUuARD in (;ermanv and France. 

In Hamburg and in Berlin posters can only be 
displayed upon advertising [Mllars built for the jmr* 
j)osc, under the authority and control of the city, 
which receives in Hamhurg 25 per cttiU. of the gross 
profits. There are 100 similar pillars in IJerlin, 
which, besides being utilised by the C'orporation for 
storing sand, tools, etc., yield a |)rofit of ^20,000 
per annum to the City Treasury. In France, in 
communes of less than 2,500 inhabitants, twelve 
ccyits, per square meter; in communes from 2,50010 
40,000 inhabitants, thirteen cents.; in cities over. 
40,000, twenty cent.s., and in Baris thirty cents, per 
square meter. 'Bhis is for business or other announce¬ 
ments of more or less permanent character. Tem¬ 
porary “ afl&ches or posters are subject to a stamp 
tax according to size from two to six cents, per sheet. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, when on the look-out for means 
of “ broadening the basis of taxation,” might do 
worse than to cast an eye upon .some of the hideous 
billboards which defile our landscape. A heavy tax 
upon these abominations would be hailed with 
enthusiasm by a long-suflfering public. 
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R&ndom Readings 

QUKEM VICTORIA IN HKR LKTTERS. 

In the second June number of the Retnie des Dcmx 
i$fbnd€s Alfred Me/jeres has a character study of 
p^ueen Victoria abased upon her lecenlly |)iil>Jishcd 
iJjetters. 'I'lie political relations of Knglaiul and 
prance take, says the? wriUa, a very important place 
the correspondence of llie Queen, but the? attention 
the sovereij^n is also directed to a!! the (jiiestions 
^hich interest lingland in and outside Euroiie, and 
fthere is not a part of her immense Empire in relation 
which she does not ask for detailed reports. Her 
|y>plication to work and her desire to know 
Jfverything were the admiration of the Emperor 
INapoleon. She enjoys her family life and 
^^Sevotes much time to her children and her 
jjhusband ; and at the same lime she always performs 
(fcer duties as sovereign punctually and religiously. 
JThe interest of England dominates her conduct and 
inspires her resolutions, and she is as much con- 
icerned with the moral as with the miterial grcalne?ss 
of her country. The correspondence reveals her as 
she will remain in the memory of men and as her 
{people understood and loved her, namely, the highest 
expression of the qualities which are tlie principal 
mark of the middle classes in England -the sense of 
duty, robust good sense, and the cult of family life. 

* ♦ 

THK kino’s companions. 

The Woman at Home for June opens with a paper 
entitled “ The King’s Companions,” in whicli some 
particulars are given, with [lortraits, of the men whom 
King Edward delights to honour with his friendship. 
■The list is rather interesting. It begins with Count 
Mensdorff, the Austrian Ambassador, and proceeds 
; as follows : Marquis de Soveral, the rortuguese 
Minister ; Sir lamest Cassel, Lord de Crey, the first 
of a group of shooting friends, the other members of 
which are Lord Seafield, Lord Karqiihar, Sir Edwatd 
Green, Major Hulsford, Lord Red(?sdale ; a second 
group of shooting friends including Lord Ixins- 
borough, Lord Burnliam, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Sassoon. Then come th(? two Rothschilds—Mr. 
Leopold and Mr. Alfred. Among the King’s younger 
friends are mentioned Major Erit/ Ponsonby, 
Equerry-in-Orclinary. Canon Shepherd is the only 
clerical friend named in the article. 

^ ^ ^ 

THE COMING INVASION OK r.NGLANO. 

There are some people who rejoice in nothing so 
much as having their blood made to creep by liorrible 
descriptions of what is going to haj^pen to them. 
Those who cultivate this taste should on no account 
miss the June number of the United Sendee Ma^azine^ 
|iwhich contains several articles pointing out how Eng- 
iund may be invaded, and how England will be 
•invaded unless we s[)end many millions more upon 
jur Army and our Navy. The magazine opens with 
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a paper entitled “ Invasion Unopposed,” and com¬ 
ments are puhlishcrd on it by Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Bridge and Admiral Sir Edmond Ereniantle. Another 
wrilcT discusses invasion from a naval point of view, 
d'he gist of the wliolc? matter is surnmt*d up in the 
last two lines of the last article, which state that “the 
country, in its present condition of military iinpre- 
parodiiess, is in grave danger.” 'I'here is another 
article by Captain R. 1 ). Barbor, entitled “ The Rela¬ 
tions between J*olitics and Strategy,” which sound.s the 
same alarmist note. 

^ ^ if 

PROTES r.ANT .S TATISTIC:S. 

Professor Kattenbusch, of Gottingen, says La Reime 
of June ist, lias conqiilcd some interesting statistics 
of Protestant ('hrislianity. In tlie United Stales 
Protestantism, notw iLhstanding the great progress of 
Catholicism, counts 65 millions of adherents in a 
population of 79 millions. Great Britain comes 
sc?cond, with 37 millions of Protestants in 42 millions 
of British citizens. The (iennan Empire lias 35 
millions in a population of 56 millions. In France 
the number of Protestants has remained 700,000 
during the last century. M'he total number of Pro¬ 
testants in the world is given as t8o millions, 114 
millions of whom speak the English language. 

if if if 

EPJSCnPAL MKTlIOr>ISM IN AMERICA, 

At the Quadrennial Session of the Methodist Con¬ 
ference held at Baltimore in the Unitc?d Stales this 
year, the six-months’ proliation as a condition of 
Church membership was abolishc?d. 'Phe Conference 
changed the name “Presiding Elder” to “Di.strict 
Superintendent,” but refused to make any change in 
the rule of the Church on amusements, and also 
refused to make any change in the time-liniii of the 
pastorate. The chief business was the election of 
eight Bishops. There were more than a hundred 
candidates. One of the sc?lected c?ight was born in 
Chicago, another was a descendant of the Quayle 
family of the Isle of Man, a family chiefly notable 
because Hall Caine called the licroine of “ 'I'he 
Christian ” Glory Quayle. A third Bishop is of Irish 
extraction, his grandfather having been received into 
the Methodist Church by John Wesley at Belfast. 
Another of the eight was born at Selkirk in Scotland. 
'Pwo of the eight were poor emigrant boys ; three 
others were the sons of emigrants. One was the 
son of a weaver; three others were the sons of 
Methodist preachers, and three the soni of farmers; 
not one of them was the child of wealth or ease.— 
American Revic7v of Rroiews, 

if if Hf 

THE “pilgrim’s progress” in TRANSLATION. 

“ In a corner of the R.T.S. committee-room stands, 
surely, the most unique book-case in the world. I 
looked in wonder and amazement at the contents of 
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this book-case, for it consisted of 107 volumes of 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ in 107 different 
languages and dialects, ranging from French to 
Korean, from Dutch to Maori, from Gaelic to Dyak ! 
The secretary told me that 145,000 copies of Bunyan’s 
great allegory had been sold during the past four 
years in English alone, while the number distributed 
from the Congo to Korea, and from tlie frozen 
Arctic—where the Esquimo reads it by the light of 
his seal-oil wick, and thinks of Christian as an limit 
toiling over floes and icefields—to the summer islands 
of Fiji and Hawaii, is past all counting.”—“ The 
Romance of the R.'r.S,,” by Mr. A. B. Coopkk in the 
Sundav at Home. 

^ ^ 

WOMEN AND CANNIBALISM. 

The Rev. Thomas Lewis, lecturing before the 
Royal Geographical Society on the old kingdom of 
Kongo, says : “ It is a remarkable fact, vouched for 
by (irenfell and several of my friends stationed in 
cannibal districts, that worntm do not |)rnctise it—a 
female cannibal is unknown in Kongo. It is the men 
—the fighting portion of the community -that eat 
human flesh, a fact which shows, I think, that the 
institution is the outcome of the exigencies of savage 
warfare.” And speaking on the general subject of 
African religion, Mr. Lewis adds : “ I have satisfied 
myself, after twenty-five years of life among them, 
that at the bottom of African ftrtichism tiicre is the 
fundamental belief in the existence of (iod and in the 
reality of the human soul.” 

if. if if. 

“ toby’s” AUTOBrOOKABITY. 

Mr. Henry \V'. Lucy begins in Corn hill the story of 
Ills own life, to which he has givTai the title “Sixty 
Years in the Wilderness.” He was born at Oosb), 
near Liverpool. At twelve years of ag(^, having won 
the prize of his school, he found work in a stock and 
share liroker’s office at 3s. 6d. a week, but was dis- 
ciuirged because Ik generally arrived too late. 'J'hen 
he went into tlie hide and valonia biisiruiss, in whith 
he continued for seven years. His litciary career 
began with a slashing essay on King David, written 
in his twelfth year, in which he very severely criticised 
the Jewi.sh King. His next work was a novel, written 
in his fourteenth year. Smiles’ “Self-Help” stirred 
his ambition. He contributed poetry to tlie Liverpool 
Alcrairy.^ and became known as “ the poet.” 'rhen 
he learned phonography, and by the recommendation 
of Sir Edward Russell of the Liverpool I'ost at last 
secured a position as chief reporter on the Shreiosbury 
Chronicle at the wage of 30s. a week. On his arrival 
at the Shraosbury Chrofiicle he was regarded as so 
boyish in appearance as almost to be discharged on 
the spot. But gradually he, though without any 
reporting experience, worked his way up till he 
became editor and part propric'tor of another local 
paper. 'Bhe story is told willi all Mr. laicy’s lun aiul 
piquancy. 


A NATIONAL TOURIST AGENCY. 

New Zealand’s tourist agency is described in 
World's Work by Miss Constanci* Barnii:oat. It is a! 
Government department whicli acquires or reserve$^ 
such portions of the country as are unsuited for! 
agriculture and are suited Ibr game, as also the most: 
beautiful scenery in the island, it placets on the 
Alpine heights huts for the climbers ; it has steam 
launches and motors, and emjiloys guides and photo- 
grai)hers. It has stocked its sporting grounds with a 
great variety of big game, including the eight chamois 
presented by the Emperor of Austria, the Himalayan 
mountain goats presented by the Duke of Bedlord, and. 
the elk presenttrd by Pretsidemt Roosevelt. 'Lhe red 
d-‘er are thriving remarkably well. Last year’s 
expenses amounted to about ^60,000. 'riu* direct 
revenue collected n:achecl ^,‘iS,ooo. The tourist 
traffic to New Zealand was estimat(.:d last year at 
^^{,'484,000. 'J'he article is jwofusely illustrated. 

if if 

I I’MlNOrs N 

Mr. 'J\ Digb)' Piggolt writes in the Contemporary 
on luminous owls and the wiD-o’-the-wisp. He quotes 
from reei-nt ( orrespondence to ofler in(]is])iitable testi¬ 
mony as to the (‘xistence of luminous birds that at 
first impress the beholders as crescent moons or; 
carriage larnjis or bicycle lamj>s. Barn owls appear 
to be the birds so singularly endowed. One writer 
says that the beautiful gleam ayqxjartrd to c:omc from, 
the breast and undersides of the wings and body, 
and always appeared when the birds were in poor 
condition. It has been siigg(\sted that the liglit may 
originate in fungoid growths yet to be discovered; 
parasitic: 011 the ieatluirs of the owl, whic:l'i may, oH 
occasion, becomt; [)hos])h()reMcent. Anotlu r sugges¬ 
tion is that, just as [ihosphorescent toadstools and 
phosphorescent fish attract their prey by means of 
their liiminousness, so the night-birds may, by mearis 
of their liglit, either allure or frighten their prey, dr 
even simply becc‘>nie able to see their jirey, as a search¬ 
light on a man-of-war reveals the merchant prize. Mr. 
Piggott suggests that these lantern birds are the expla¬ 
nation of the will-o’-the-wisp. \\’ill-o’-the-wisps, he 
says, are not often heard of now. “ Gamekeepers’ 
gunharrels may have liad more to do with Iheir dis- 
ajipearance than dram-pipes.” 

if if if 

A MOJOU c:Ak\VAN. 

Tliose who are interested in caravanning, which 
seems likely to become much more popular this 
summer, will find in the ClirPs Realm an account oi 
a motor caravan belonging to a fiVench nobleman and 
his wife, which seems wonderfully ingenious in itt 
spacc-.saving arrangements. A picture of this cara* 
van, looking down towards the kitchen, certainlj 
does, as is claimed, give the idea of a small but 
comfortable flat rather than of a caravan. So far 
1 believe, not much caravanning lias lieeii done 
in f'rance, and a motor caravan is a great novelty 
anywhere. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

■ I'hk American lianew of Reviews for July is a 
iTong numhiT. It coiUains one of those encyclo- 
iic articles l),y which it iias achieved so great a 
Iputation, namely, “'Fhe ('arnegie Institution of 
Washington/’ in winc h Mr. Merhcrt 'F. Wade affords 
public almost for the first lime a lucid and illus- 
ited account of this iiniciue and [lowc rful agency for 
advanccMnent of knowledge, which Mr. Carnegie 
pidowed with a sum of ^’2,400,000. Mr. Wade says 
at its laboratories, observalories, and other equip- 
ent |jresent the be st ])ossil)l<i facilities for dealing 
lith specific problems of general scientific interest, 
l^d that the results obtained so far demonstrate' that 
Ije work has been a high order of merit. Among 
ijther objects to whii'li it lias turned its attention he 
Mentions a n^si'areh into the Arthurian romances, 
ased on manuscripts in the liritisli and other 
liaseurns, carried out by 11 . O. Sommer, which is 
l^w ill progress. It is also publi.shing a reproduction 
the old ytfllow book, the source of Browning’s 
f The Ring and ihv. Book.” 

Another article of a very solid character is Krnest 
Walker’s account of what Uncle Sam does with 
IfS money. It is entitled “'Fhe Government as a 
ender,” and it e\j>lains how the Federal Govern- 
ent disposes of the ^’2,200,000 which are required 
carry on the government for the current twelve 
iiontlis. 

Professor Adol[)he Colin, of Columbia University, 
escribes why M. i^'allicres is an ideal French President. 
|rofessor ("ohn says he does not wield the big stick, 
dojes not astonish the world by the kaleido.scopic 
anges of a many-sided personality, and he does not 
]|reach moral sermons ; but the people feel that he is 
ae of them. 'I’hey all feel a personal interest in 

j&im. 

A humorous article, liy Mr. Truman A. de Weese, 
ijintitled “On the Other Side,” describes the ex- 
eriences of American toiiri.sts in Plurope. He says 
j^at the Paris shopkeepers exceed all others in 
l^paidous greed. He admits that when Americans 
ifeturn to their own i ountry the streets will look dirty, 
but he consoles himself by reflecting that any streets 
4 ill look dirty after one has been in Berlin, J*aris, or 
lie Hague, and that American dirt is cleaner than 
bther dirt, as it is newer and fresher. 

School for July calls attention to the extraordinary 
|act that by the Education Act of 1907 registration 
fef teachers has becv^rne law, liut that the registration 
‘Council which was to be constituted by an Order in 
Council has nevt**- come into being. At the Federal 
|j)uncil of Secondary Tctichers a draft scheme was 
ared, but it has been referred back for considera- 
i>n. To whom 1 and until when ? 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 

Thk International, a review of the world^s progress, 
is very up-to-date, and provides a more comprehen.sive 
survey of the social movement in many countries than 
any other magazine that can l)e nam(‘d. It is pub¬ 
lished in France under the title of Les Documents du 
Rrojires, and in Germany under the title of Doku~ 
mente dcs Fortsehritts, the contents of which are by no 
means identical. Most of the articles in the English 
edition for June are noticed under different heads. 
Dr. Eduard Bernstein writes on the Labour Move¬ 
ment and Culture, and Professor W. Sombart dis- 
cu.sses the immediate future of Germany. 

Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Finance Minister, 
attemjns to protect Canadian manufacturers against 
the dum|)ing of AincTican goods across the frontier. 

A l ANADl.W KKMKDY l-Ok HUM 1*1 NO. 

J’lie dumping evil complained of was essentially occasional ; the 
remedy ihincforc should be occasional. A clause was added to 
the C ustoms Act im})osing a special duly on goods of a class or 
kind made in Canada when s- Id below the normal home market 
price in the exporting countly equal to the dih'erence between 
the fair market value for iiome consiiiii[)lion and llio selling 
price for export to (Canada. 

The clause is qualilied in various ways. The special duty 
must not exceed fiileeii per ce'ul. It is not to ])e levied on goods 
(m wdiich ordinary duties amount to fifty per cent. A certain 
leeway is grunted the customs officials in execution ; differences 
of price not ttxceeding live to seven and a half per cent, may be 
disregarded. . 

'I'o eiifoicet this provision the governmirnt maintains agents in 
tli« chief exporting centres abrcjad, whose duty is t<» report on 
current fbidnations in yirices. In the great slajile lines it has 
undoubtedly W’orked efficieiiily. By this device the manu- 
f.iclurer is protected from demoralising competition, w'hile the 
cemsumer is not burdened with permanent fitly or sixty per cent, 
duties. 

MR. J. A. IIORSON AS CASSANDRA. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, in the same i.ssue, makes the 
following gloomy prediction :— 

If the opposing forces of free trade and protection continue to 
nxfve in the force and the direction in wliich they arc moving 
now, without the intrusion of some new unforeseen determinant, 
a victory at the polls at the next election will almost certainly 
return to })ower a Conservative Parly cornniilted, not merely 
fbriiially but by convicLion, to ilie Rirmalion of a protective 
tariff, as their first step in practical policy. If this diagnosis of 
the situation be correct, nothing but a large and most unlikely 
revival of industrial prosperity is able to prevent the dlbdcle of 
British free trade at the next Gcntral Election. Serious as 
would be the effect of a revival of Protection upon the national 
industries and politics, still more dangerous would be its 
reactions upon our inicrnational position. 

“ Do Birds Love Sport ? ” is a question raised in 
Badminton by Mr. Oliver G. Pike. It seems to him 
tliat they glory in it. “ A great many birds have to 
liunt very diligently for their meals, and in capturing 
their prey they certainly have to go through such 
exciting aftd thrilling episodes that if they can appre¬ 
ciate sport they have an existence full of life and 
adventure in the fullest sense.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The CV/z/vn'for July is a fair average 

number, but contains few articles callinj; lor s))r( ial 
remark. Major-GentTal C. H. Owen criticises Mr. 
Haldane’s territorial artillery, which he thinks is 
excessive, not only beyond our needs, hut beyond our 
capacity to train. Admiral iMt/fjrcrald, in an article 
entitled “'J’he Unrest of Jnsecurity,” insists upon the 
need of a stro»»g army, ridicules the Peace (.’onlerenctr, 
and complains of the building pri^gramnic of the 
Admiralty. Put it is somewhat diliicult to speak 
patiently of a man who declares, in spite of the 
positive declaration of Ministers, that we have 
virtually given up the two-Power standard. 

A J-LKA FOR AN rKROI'oL(»(’.v. 

Sir 11 . H. lohn.ston writes on tlu* ICrnpirc- and 
Anthropology in an article which makes i vtay British 
reader thoroughly asharued of himself. 'I’lie contrast 
htjtween our neglect o( aiuluo|)oIogy and tlu: attention 
bestowed upon it abroad is loo ])ainful, and Sir Harry 
Johnston rubs it in most viciously. He prc)pliesie.s 
that a better time is coming 

The tinu: will come, J hclicvt?, helon* wIicfj Jill ciiiidi- 

dates for all branches of service umlei ihe Ihili^li rn)wn con¬ 
nected with the alfiirs ot ineij and women ul any human race 
will be as much required to l)i‘ examined in anlliiopolugy as in 
leasonabli' malhemalics, j^ii oi^raphy, history an() nmdtTn lan- 
t^ua^es. Polieemeii, iiiagisirates, j»idL;es slmuld pass examina¬ 
tions in this scicna- from “ elementaly’Mo lh<' niosi recondite, 
in correspondence with the imporianec of tlur Mtiiec ihcy hold : 
they alri;.ariy have lar«;f and iisefid doses of il in tlu loiin of 
medical iuris]»riidence and amhiopoiiM tiy. 

A NEW ZEALAND t:oi.oMST t)N LONJK>\. 

Mrs. Cirossniann paints London as it appears to a 
Colonist from New Zealand. It is a painlul, loath¬ 
some picture. Our jtoor are clothed in rotten rags, 
fed on garbage unfit for dogs. 'I’here is in tlu: ma.ss 
a callous indifl'ereuce to the suflerings of others. 
Even in the A\'est lind 

the grossiicss, the inferiority, the degradation of manhood .and 
of womanhood sicken the very soul to waich. Il is not 
barViarisni. Savages have primitive virtues that go some way 
towards conipenstiting for tin* fieiecncss of animal iie^iimls. 
Hut here there is a peculiar degencraev, bred by an excess of 
^ material civilisation. 

If these things be so, it would seem ms if the sooner 
Macaulay’s New Zealander arrives to sit on tlie broken 
arches of London Bridge the better. 

IN PRAISE OK MODERN Rv>ME. 

Mr. W. Frewen Lord declares in a breezily opti¬ 
mistic defiant article entitled “ Italia fa da se,” that 
modern Royal Rome is infinitely superior to pagan 
and ecclesiastical Rome. He suggests that American 
and European Universities might contribute j{^5,ooo 
a year to a fund for the rebuilding of the Forum, 
otherwise that desirable building site may be covered 
with flats! 

INDIAN FORESTS AND INDIAN FAMINES. 

Mr. J, Nesbit maintains that famines are growing 


worse in India, and will continue to grow w<»rse still 
becMii.se of the destruction of Indian loresls : - 

Evei-vvitli iiiiig :in‘Jis of scarcilv musi Im-comu* the rule, unless; 
far more is dom‘ than h:i«; ever yet hct'n attcmpicd 1«> afUiresl all 
waste lands and the p«»<»icst classes oj agrii ulUiial soil, and to. 
plant .'ind manage llieni .solely for the bcncht of llu; .suiToimding 
agriciiluital |>opulalion and llu'ir plough-cat l ie. 

orUEK AKI M LES. 

Dr. ICmil Ri'ich has a fantasy i niilled “ Ajiollo and 
Dionysus in ICngiand,” in the courst: of which he says 
the Irish ijuestiou is impossible because the lOnglish 
have iu)l i:ultivaled music. T^ady Lovat lifts up her 
voice ill favour of exrliuling women from the pale of. 
citizenship. Violet R. Markham desiTibes the fore-; 
runiuTS of (’liauiplain in ("anada. The Bishop of; 
Burnh y writes on the jJK'sent siage ofCTuirch Reform, J 
and Dr. Barnes di.sciisses “'Plie J.amhel;h Conference 
and the Athanasiaii Creed.” 

CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

Mr. r. ChuiD, ill the June nuiniK i, writes iijion theii 
Miners’ height Hours nueslioii, w'hieh he ronsiderS'; 
will iuevilablv send up the jirict: of coal. He saysy 
that sinet: 1S.41S State interfiaeuce in the mining:; 
induslry has inertM.srd the cost of coal by fully 28 ,; 
]ier Ion. This is equivalent to ^1^25,000,000 a year.' 
“ No one com|)lains ol Stale interlerence wlien this is in,;- 
the inlert‘sts nf .safety, hut now,” .says Mr. (Jood^: 
“ we are invited, not to ad<l further D- cost of pro^;ij 
duelion, not lor the promotion ol safely., but to curtail^; 
jiroduclioii itseli without any jiossihle increase of!' 
safety, with indeed a liiglily jirohable increase 
c-langer.” 

Mr. Robert ( 1 . Skerndl de.scrihes the great rJevelop-' 
inenl in submarine signalling wliieh has added largelyl 
to navigational jinrisioii in times of fog or stormy-^ 
weather, il i.s now jiossible to ap|)roach a difificultl 
cliaiiiu l or to shun a dangerous position with a satis-y 
Tying certainty not |)o.s.sil>le a few years ago. 

Suluriarine signalling is generally used for naviga-*- 
tion puri)0.ses at i>r(.:seni, but Uiere are endless uses to 
which the invention can be put -for instance, coit- J 
trolling submarine rnintrs and stet-ring torj>edoes. 

Mr. J. F. Cairn’s description of a Highland railway; 
is illustraU‘d by some excellent ijholographs which-' 
indicate some of the difficulties which have to be 
overcome in working the line. 

The Strand Magazine. > 

Rtdiculous illustrations accompany the article irt; 
the StrLind Ma^dzinc u[)on “ The lane of Fashion 
illustrations, or rather diagrams, the lines of which 
show the shajje and length of tlie skirts in various.;; 
periods ; and also the position of the waist-line, the," 
expansion or contraction of sleeves, and the size 
and shape of hats and of hair-dre-ssing mcahods. 
Doubtless the tight-fitting Dlrectoire modes, from 
which the good sense of the Royal family will protect 
us in England, have suggested this article. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The cause of peace is advancing. The National 
r /foview explicitly disavows and disowns Jingoism ! 
Even in the chroniqiie of the National Jicvinv the 
Jingo is “a name abhorred.” Is this the homage 
which vice pays to virtue ? Or is Saul at last among 
the prophets? Or what other explanation can there 
be ? For here undoubtedly we read : “ 'Fhere are no 
• Jingoes in ICngland nowadays.” lias Mr. Maxse 
gone abroad? Or is he hinting at another alternative 
when he says: “lo seriously accuse any Englishman 
1 outside a lunatic asylum of jingoism ... is as 
. absurd as to accuse Juenchnien of thauvinism.” Has 
' then German()j)hol)ia run its morbid course at last ? 
Where is Mr. Maxse? 

Wherever he writes from, it is good that he should 

ingeminate peace ” — for ingeminate he must, 
whether it be peace or war—and should declare that 
“ in the iminobable event of any change of Ministry, 
there would be unbroken continuity in the pacific 
policy steadily pursued by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Crey.” 
But the Cermanophol)ia remains. Thu editor goes 
; on fighting his own face in the (xerman mirror. He 
inveighs against “ those who arc bu.sily stoking up 
. the fires of German hatred against us.” What stoker 
of English hatred against Germany so tirele.ss 
as he? He laments tliat “Great Britain. ... is 
publicly execrated in Germany as tlic ‘villain of tlie 
piece.’” Yet who more publicly or more heartily 
; execrates the Government of (lermany as the real 
“villain of the jiiece”? Po.ssibly he thinks that as 
there are no Jingoes in England they have all emi¬ 
grated to Germany !—whence, apparently, we are to 
- import Conscri])tion. But no. Mr. Maxse is sensi¬ 
tive to terms. He will not allow the term “jingo.” 
And Conscription is “the opprobrious epithet apjiliefi 
by platform politicians to Universal Service.” Uni¬ 
versal Stavice we are to imjiort from Germany. 

For, says the editor, Mr. Haldane’s scheme “ repre¬ 
sents the last word of the voluntary system, founded 
on the hateful principle of Patriotism by Proxy.” 
Lord Newton exposes what he conceives to be “the 
Great Haldane Imposture,” calculates that it has 
. reduced our forces by 130,000 men, but rejoices that 
it “ has brought tlu* (juestion of Universal Service for 
Home Defence infinitely nearer than it ever was 
before.” 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett sounds the tocsin of 
‘ naval panic. He esjiecially insists that our system of 
naval training requires revision. He presses for an 
^inquiry into the whole naval policy and adminislra- 
■ tion of the last half dozen years. He quoU^s Mt. 
i^Asquith’s misgivings about the Dfxadnou\^Jil type. 

^ i To suggest Boycott as an improvement on Bombs 
KSieems innocent advice to give to the revolutionary 
^Indian, but the J^aiional Rnnnp is mightily wroth with 
for having given it. It is “ noxious advice.” 
boycott maile Bengal aflame with disorder.” 
^*^lEven the National Congre.ss fiatly declined to 


express a general approval of the principle of boy¬ 
cotting ; but the pontiff of Mowbray House rushes in 
where even the Congress fears to tread.” 

Mr. Charles Whihley sums up the proposal to 
found a National Theatre in honour of the Shake¬ 
speare '1 ercentenary by saying, “ Shall we spend a 
vast sum of money merely to confer immortality upon 
ineptitude ? ” Other forms of art ask for no State 
endowment. 

“ An Inside View of the Free Churches” is really 
an inside view of the Rev. S. Skclhorn. As we read, 
“ the personnel of the ministry is deteriorating—its 
message is exhausted ” ; “ Nonconformity, like 

Liberalism, is a spent force ” : “ the Nonconformist 
Conscience offers a most interesting study in what we 
may call the pathology of moral principles ”; we 
wonder what unfortunate experiences the writer has 
gone through. At the last he frankly owns up. He 
says, “ bright years of my manhood have ht^en spent in 
ihe sfTvicc: of th(‘ ‘ Free ’ Churches. They have been 
years of bitter disillusion. And now a cold chill cuts 
at my lonely heart.” Boor fellow! Can he not 
remember Mazzini’s saying, “ Uiscoiiragemeiit is but 
disenchanted egoism ’’—and “ burn his own smoke ” ? 

But the July number is not all vituiieration. Far 
from it. I.ord Deslioroiigh hopes that as the old 
Olympic Games were the one institution which united 
the Hellenic race amid its many internecine quarrels, 
so the new Olymjiic Games, wuth 2,000 athletes from 
many jieoples, will help to promote unity and peace 
throughout the human race. 

M. Andre Mevil does honour to M. Deckusse as 
“ the chief artisan ” of the entente, and avers that 
France has too much need of such as he not to desire 
to st:e him soon return to power. 

A good “ word for the village public-house ” is put 
in l)y Rev. R. L. Gales. It represents to him “a 
Iierennial human need and instinct, just as the village 
church does.” What villagers want is “ to take their 
ease for an hour or so in an atmosjiherc of comfort, 
and perhaps turn over the local new^sI)aI)e^ and talk, 
of local matters.” He quotes Scripture, and declares 
that nowhere in it “ is there a hint that the innkeeper 
does not discharge a [icrfcctly honourable and useful 
office.” 

Mr. Maurice Low^ rcfiorts in his American chronique 
“the almost total extinction of ihe Democratic press 
in certain parts of the country, especially in the 
North-West.” Mr. Bryan’s chances are, he thinks, 
further diminished by the fact that he will no longer 
liavc Mr. Hearst’s siqiport. 

Feminism in France and England is sketched 
sympathelically by the Hon. Mrs. Edward Stuart- 
AVortley. She declares “ Economic independence is 
within the grasp of the sex, and once that is attained, 
everything that is worth fighting for is achieved, and 
w^oman will at last arrive at the full development of 
the power and intelligence she possesses.” “ It is 
likely that the privilege sought by the few' will shortly 
be accorded to all, both in England and France.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The place of honour is given to the Woman’s 
movement, articles on which have been separately 
noticed. Mr. Haw’s castigation of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, and Mr. Piggott’s paper on luminous 
birds have also claimed attention elsewhere. 

LUXKMliURC A PROVINCE OF SWEDEN? 

The question of what is to come of tl»e Luxemburg 
succession in certain probable contingencies is raisfid 
by Mr. Lewis Appleton. After much discussion of 
pcdignies, tlie writer concludes :— 

Thr .siic;c<?ssion to tlic tirand Duchy of laixcnihiirg, on the 
death of tiic present (Jraiid !)ukc William, whose liealtli is in 
a serious condition, will devolve on the elde^»i stin of Sopliie 
Wilhelmine Marhinne IJenrieiic, Princi'ss of Nassau, the wife of 
Oscar II., the late Kins;of Sweden, naiiudy, Gustav V., the present 
King of Sweden, lie is, on the maternal side, the nearest of 
kin to the present reigning (irand Dukt?, William Ahjxaiider. 

COST OF AN lT-POLISIi POLICY. 

Joseph Koscielski, of tlie IVus.sian House of Nobles, 
brings a terrible accusation of corruption and demora¬ 
lisation against the Prussian Court cVniue that in the 
name of patriotism are trying to repress the I'oles, 
while at the same time ap[)lying in a j)eculiar way 
large public funds. For example, nearly 15 3 millions 
sterling were voted, with the idea of buying out the 
Poles. 335,3^0 hectares were bought for that amount. 
But of the lands actually bought, 223,054 were 
bought from (Germans ! A quarter of tht; national 
del)t, says the writer, is due: to the anti-Polish policy. 
So the Poles w^erc not in any large number expro¬ 
priated, but the Gt;rmans got most of the money. 
The writer declares that the Poles have no intention 
to break the law or to part from IVussia, to fight her, 
or to support her enemies. "J'hey only desire to be 
treated as citizens, and not as pariahs. 

WUAT IS TO UK DONE IN INDIA? 

Mr. N. MacNicol traces the present crisis to two 
facts—“ the hunger of the common people and tlie 
hauimr of the foreign ruler.” The Anglo-Indian 
official, he says, finds it harder to be merely just than 
to be generous. More must be done than to give 
unlimited liberty to advi.se. A rt:sponsil)le share in 
the entire administration of the Government must be 
given to the peojile. 

THE WILL APLE TO CURE OR KIT-L. 

Mrs. Caillard continues her study of subjective 
science in ordinary life. She insists that children 
ought to be taught practically that they are masters of 
their bodies, that what the body is told to do and feel 
it will do and feel : 

The regulation and control of appetite (and consequently of 
digestion), of respiration, of sleep, might all be .systcanatically 
taught to, and learnt by, quite young children, and would pave 
the way for further and higher mastery of the bodily functions 
in later life. The must powerful agent botli to kill and to cure 
is the human will. 

By far the most charming, as it is the longest, paper 
in the Review is Professor Tlowden’s study of Goethe’s 
“ West-Eastern Divan,” with the IVofessor’s own 
translations. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Land nationalisation, woman’s suffrage, anti- ? 
Socialism are the three ideas dominant, as usual, r- 
in the Westminster Rcinciif. Mrs. E. C, W. Elmy 2 
quotes what I.ord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour and ^ 
Sir II. Cam])l)ell-Bannerinan have said in support of 
woman’s suffrage, and asks if Mr. Asquith is capable ; 
of rising from tin: merely maseuliiu'* to the broadly . 
human stand|)oin[. She rightly adds that the real 
issue lies with tin* women themselves. 

An interesting paper on the woinan’s movement in ^ 
New Zealand declares that tlie average .standard of 
education and mental capacities in both sexes is more ; 
nearly on a level than in the Old World. The politi- ;. 
cal ]M.:minists are humanitarian in object and socialistic 
in method. 'I’he sen.se of justice, the desire for ' 
progre.ss and the faith in the future have been the, 
guiding principles of the woman movement. 

P. Dougan enlarges on obstacles to Collectivism, .• 
and points out the fallacy of the J.L.P., which mis- , 
takes municipal and State cajhlalism for Socialism 
and declares that, humanly speaking, the obstacles to ,v 
Collectivism are insu[)erable. Even the supernatural ;; 
sanctions of the Roman Catholic Church could not 
effect the desired (.'ollt:ctivisrn in the Middle Ages. ^ 

Mr. y. W. C)rde AVard writes on Sociali.sm and ^ 
UnsocialisiTi. By the latter he means what is ordi- J;; 
narily known as Socialism, but which be describes as ; 
a simulacrum, a bastard pretender, a clamorous and ; ^ 
vulgar and sordid claimant for its honours. True i 
Socialism means, he says, using the State to socialise : { 
tlie individual, hut not to al>olish him altogether. 
He declares tlie millennium of Christian Socialism | 
inevitable. 

C. W. A. Brooke advises the adoption of the Swiss 
system for the settlement of the religious difficulty. ^ 
“Outside facilities” would, in his opinion, solve the e 
whole difficulty. 

'The advocate of Free Trade this month is Mr. * 
H. O. S. Wright, who exposes the fallacies of the - 
work-for-all argument on’ariff Reformers. > 


St. George’s Review. 

The June number of the St. Geors^e's Reine^v is-;; 
admirably printed upon siqierfine paper and excellently 
illustrated, but the contents are rather loo military : 
for the average reader. Of course, if the review is to t 
be the organ of the Territorials this preponderance of ^ 
military articles is quite in order, but the theatrical | 
and artistic papers seem to appeal to a wider range of 
readers. One of the few articles which are not'i 
military bears the somewhat curious title of “ Drug* 
ging a Race.” It is a very alarmist paper by ^ 
S. Merwin, who describes the wreck and ruin wrought ^ 
in the interior provinces of China, which have ;; 
suffered most from the ravages of opium. Provinces 
with a population varying* from fifteen to eighty 
millions have been ravaged and desolated in this 
way. 
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The Review 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Thk more iinportanl articles in the July Fortnightly 
Jitnitno are noticed elsewhere. Tlu re are interesting 
!^storical sketches of I>r. 'fhoinas Fuller of the 
^•^orthies, and of the mistvess of (irc^at Tew -Lady 
^Falkland. Mr. (^ribhle writes niorr sno on “ 'J'he 
jlFose of Mr. Arthur Symons.” Mr. \V\ (}. H. 
iGritten prescribes various nostrums, such as 'rariff 
•iReform and (\)nscri|)lion, as invaluable for the 
I?* Restoration of die Unionist Party.” J». A. Crackan- 
l^i^orpe de.s(Tibes the fate of Colonel Ro.ssel in an 
^%rticle in which the following is iR. mo.st quotable 
l^ragraph : - 

SeMom, lidwrvor, (fo» s it fall out—wluil woii]«l lifi^ lx* hut for 
^ts little iroiiits ? - tluif tin* conscientious w'litj, possibly, 

^Jlas carvtxl liis own success out of coni]»l:icL*nt coiiiprcuuistr, out 
|.pf llu: burtci of tilings ctcrnul for thiiij^s ictnpueil, luis wit cnougli 
'^perceive that ilu* man with wliost! “mistakes” he •/., as he 
Ijthinks, ch.'aliii;^ so I’cntly, litrloni;s to another race, is a qianl l>y 
f^hose side his own moral and spiritual statiirt? shows but a |)imy 
growth. A iiolahle <‘.\amj»le of the Iriilh of this centralisation 
^-should f*ne !»c ni*eded—is liiriiished in the person nf t'liarles, 
|6eneral Chudun, ami by llie :u'c<»unl ‘>1 I'hn hy J .ord 

Ipromer in his recent hook on k’.i^ypi. 

If The ciironi<|U(‘ of foreign affairs is intere.sting. 
pElizabeth Robins’s serial,'J’he Mills of the tiods,” 

continued. 


i|^:/ SLiAV/IVWUULP rj MAGAZINE. 

B/f 7 ch 7 ooo£l's May;az'me ibr July contains an article 
Colonel Scott Moncriirff, which gives a dazzling 
^account of what ha.s been achieved liy irrigation in 
^ndia. 'J’he Cheiiah (.’anal, which cost ^2,800,000 
So construct, discharges waiter enough to supply twenty- 
pix cities as large as l.ondon, or for the entire domestic, 
industrial,and municijial needsof the United Kingdom, 
jPrance, Cermany, anti Austria conihined. 'fhe value 
the cro[)S raised in one year from tht^ area vi'hich 
It irrigates exceeds by a million sterling tlie whole 
ipital cost of making the canal. 

Mr. l^'clgall writes with facile pen upon “The 
remperament of the Ancient Egyptians,” whose 
laracteri.stic, he says, was an intense craving for 
brightness and cheerfulness. He describes them in 
srrns once apjdied to the I’rtinch, as “a gay and 
fivolous nation lonil of dancing and red wine.” 

Mr. Reginald Farrer (U‘S(‘ril>es his advtmtures in 
exploring the great cavern under (Liping (ihyll, the 
deepest and most awful rd the water-holes in the 
Khole of Ingleborough, wliich rises above the placid 
ll^lley of Craven, in tJie uttermo.st corner of Yorkshire. 
A writer who uses the initials “(.\M.B.,” in a 
pper on “ Reindeer-stalking in Norway,” describes 
|iis exploits, the chief of which was the killing of a 
ag whose horns were 52 inches in length, with an 
Iside span of fully 50 inches, and with 32 points, 
|ht of whicli were on tlic “snow-scraper.” 
p “ One of the Natal Army” pays a tribute to the 
lory of Sir Kedvers’Haller; and Mr. Henry 
(rbolt is the author of the serial which commences 
number, entitled “'J'he New June.” 



C. B. F^s' JI4®A2^ ' ' 

Frfs Afay;jzine\^ a good deal oCctlpied with the 
Olympic (james, and there is a topical paper upon 
Ascot and Goodwood. More technical sport papers deal 
with high diving and with golfing schools and styles. 

One paper deals with a number of the most popular 
motor-bicycles, illustrations being given. The article 
might be strongly recommended to anyone meditating 
the purchase of a machine. The last paragraph deals 
with ladies’ niotor-hicycles. Opinions, it seems, vary 
much as to the prospects of motor-cycling becoming 
popular with ladies. One firm, however, is certain 
that motor-cycling for women will come, though not 
vet. At present there seem to be only two good 
ladies’ motor-bicycles on the market. 

'IHE OI.YMIUC GAMES, EASJ' AND PRESENT. 

Mr. G. S. Robertson contrasts the Olympic Games 
of Greece with the modern Olympic (James “in¬ 
vented ” by Baron T’ierre dc Coubertin about twelve 
years ago : 

'J'lie ohi Gam< s wt*rc kilhrd l)y tliifrc tilings—snobliery, pro- 
ft^ssionalisni, and Cliristiunily. The last of these is no! likely 
til kill ihr modern dames, but either of the other two might. 
Snobbery Ixxame nu»st conspicuous at Olympia after thelounda- 
lion ol llie Koman Priiuipaie. 

Women were not; allowed to witness the old Games, 
except the Elean ]>riestess of Demeter. 'I’he upshot 
of the article is that there is more difference than 
rt!scmhlance between the ancient and the modern 
01 ymj)ic Games:— 

The general setting, ton, and the* method of organisation are 
also totally dilferent. lint it must not bo suppo.sod that, in 
tuinirasl to the niociern games, th<* ancient games moved chiefly 
in ;i. serene silmosphere ol' flute-playing, and saeriticos, and 
Clowns of wild olives. 1 think we siiould find, if W'e could be 
present, that amid thediisi (»f liie running track at Olympia the 
same passions ami oxciloinonts, the .same mingled motives for 
desiring victf>ry and avoiding defeat, prevailed as prevail at any 
international meeting nowadays. 

As Mr. Fry himself reminds us in his editorial 
notes, at the ancient Olympic Games no foreigners 
were allowed to eonif)ete; whereas the modern 
(.Jlympic (James are essentially cosmopolitan, and, 
being international, are absolutely antagonistic to the 
old national conception of the Gaines. 


London QuarterJy Review. 

A KEAT.i.y great paper on prayer is contributed to 
the London Quartrrly Rcininv by Principal P. T. 
Forsyth. He boldly declares that “ Prayer may 
really change the will of God, or if not His will, His 
intention. It may, like other human energies of 
godly sort, take the form of resisting the will of God. 
Resisting His will may be doing His will. It is a 
wrestle on the greatest scale, all manhood taxed as in 
some great war or some great negotiation of State.” 
(Jn Modernism and Methodism Mr. R. Martin Pope 
fiiuls two factors in Methodism which suggest its con¬ 
tribution tp the foundation of the new order: a 
catholicity of temper based on practical purpose, and 
a ])assion for human betterment. These are amongst 
the most notable articles of a very full number. 



JEWS Reviewed: 
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> , AIIEllladAN EEVIEW. 

The Nortii'A^furiiik Review for June contains as 
its piice de rkstsMtte a fifty-page symposium upon the 
‘ claims of the various Democratic candidates for the 
Presidency, which is noticed elsewhere. 

INCREASE OK CRIME IN THE ITNITEO STATES. 


Mr. Taft, the Republican candidate tor the 
Presidency, bears startling testimony to the growth 
of crime in the United States in recent years. He 
attributes it largely to lax administration of the 

criminal law in America. He says ;. 

Since 1885 in the United Slates there h;ivp been 131,951 
murders and homicides, .and dierc have burn 2,28b t;x(’uiiLi()iis. 
In 1885 the number of murders was 1,808. In i(>o4 it h;id 
increased to 8,482. The number of execiiiions in 1885 was loS. 
In 1904 it was 116. This increase in the iiumbei of murders 
and homicides as compared vvilli the number of executions tells 
a startling story. As murder is on the increase, so art! all 
ofTenccs of the felony class, and there can V»e no doubt that they 
will continue to increase unless the criminal laws are enforced 
with more certainty, more uniformity, and more severity than 
they are at prescait. 

The increase of iiopiilation might account for an 
addition of 1,000 murdtTs at the oulsidt^ hut in iliat 
case there ought to have been no more than 3,000 
murders in 1904. But there were 8,482. These 
figures shed a lurid light upon the seamy side of 
American civilisation. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT OERMAN EXPANSION. 

“Anglo-American ” replies scoflingly to Karon von 
Sternburg’s paper in a previous number of the North 
Americafi Revie^o^ in which he attriliuted the alarm 
professed as to the ( jerman designs on Holland and 
Belgium solely to French and Englisli new.spaf)er 
alarmists. “ Anglo-American ” summarises Professor 
von Halle’s pamphlet, published in 1902, in which 
the future fate of Holland was sketched out from a 
German point of view, with results profoundly alarm¬ 
ing to the Dutch. The WTiter, while absolutely 
acquitting (rermany of any intention to im[)ose her 
wishes upon Holland by conquest, thinks it likt ly that 
eventually the commercial, naval, and colonial |)olicies 
of the two kingdoms will be legulated in common. 

A TKIBUJ’E TO SIR (iEOROK rRKVKPVAN. 

Mr. W. D, Howells, in an article entitled “ The 
Justice of a Friend,” pays a high triliute to the third 
volume of Sir George 'Trevelyan’s “History of the 
American Revolution.” He is full of prai.se for the 
impartial magnanimity, the brilliant artistry, the pro¬ 
found sympathy, and the gift of contemporaneity 
which he finds the distinguishing characteristics of 
the author. For once, an English author, writing 
upon American subjects, appears to have satisfied the 
most exacting of American critics. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN WAJERW^WS. 

It is Senator Newlands who maintains that the 
United States ought to spend twenty millions sterling 
for the next five years in order to create a navigable 
system of canals and sheltered waterways connecting 
Maine with Texas and 'Texas with Uie lakes, His 
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paper is very interesting, and .shows that tht' American 
mind, like the English, lias awaked to the importance 
of canals. It is necc:ssary now that the railway 
system should supplement and aid the river carriers, 
not injure and obstruct them. 'Three-tiiiarters of the 
transportation of the United States is already inter¬ 
state, and Senator Newlands jileads for the unionisa¬ 
tion of all the systems of transport, whether railway or 
waterway. His policy he calls “ unionisation.” 

OTHER ARJ’ICLES. 

Mr. Edward Porritt, writing on “ The Collapse of 
the Movement against the House of Lords,” reminds 
us that the (jovernment in the fir.sl two years of its 
office created twenty J’et'rs, whereas Mr. Balfour in a 
similar period only created thirteen. 

Mr. W. W. Campbell, the Direc tor of lack Obser¬ 
vatory, writing on “ The Nature of an .Astn^nomePs 
Work,” thus defines the main purjiose of the science. 
It is “ to learn the truth about the stellar universe ; to 
incroasci human knowledge conct ruing our surround¬ 
ings, and to widen the limits of intellectual life*.” 

Mr. Sydney Brooks gives us a fourlh in.stalment of 
his papers u))on “ The New Ireland,’" and promises a 
fifth, in which he will give* ns an e\|>osilion ol Sinn 
Fein. He .says : “In tlu: Sinn Fein movement all 
the new forces and impulses that are stirring Irish 
hearts and minds find their fullest and most compact 
expression.” 

'The Berlin letter on “ ^V• orld-Politics ” is chiefly 
devoted to an account of the l\)lish Exfiropriation 
Law, the results of whic:h the writer does not think 
likely to reali.se tlu: e\})ecUUions of its promoters. 


THE LADY'S REALM. 

The Lat/vs Rtahn^ a good number, opens with a 
paper on “ (Copying the ()ld Masters,” work done by 
the “ misS(‘d tires ” of which great art-galleri£*s are full 
who earn their living in this way, knowing all sorts ol 
dodges to make twentieth century work look like 
seventeenth cenlury.^ Some of tlieist' copies arc 
“edited ” helbre they are (|iiite suitable for tlieir pur¬ 
pose. ()f course no one knowing tlie great gallerie.'i 
would ever lake one for an original, .since they know 
where the original is ; but the dealer .sells the copy 
for a large advanc e to another (k:aler, who-sonds it tc 
Ijondon or America, and very likely it is sold as ar 
original to some person knowing more about money¬ 
making than about ]jiciurc-j)ainLing. 

THE GENIUS OK 'rHK JEWE.S.S. 

Mrs. Morrison has an interesting paper on “ The 
Genius of the Jewess,” 'The tyjaeal Jewess beinj 
eminently hoine-kec^ping, evcTy one of them knowi 
outside her home must lie more or ie.ss untypical 
'^The l)e.st knciwn Jewesses dealt with in tins article an 
1 /idy Roth.schild, l.ady P>attersea, Mrs. BisclKiflfsheim 
and Mrs. Ayrton. Rachel, the famous actress, had : 
Jewish strain in her, and so Ivis Sarah Bernhardt, ai 
Jiave also a fair number of contemporary Britisl 
actresses, not of the first, hut of higli standing. 
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1HE ‘K.fiVlJ£W OF JK.EV1EWS. 


THE ITAUAN REVIEWS. 

The women’s congress in Rome still remains a 
subject of actuality for the Italian reviews. The 
Rassegna Nazionale (June ist) has no less than 
; three articles dealing with it. Maria Marselli-Valli 
; regrets that religious education was introduced to sow 
discord in what from many points of view was a 
remarkably harmonious gathering. As regards 
practical results, she points out very truly that though 
many of the resolutions were of necessity purely 
academic, others dealing with education and philan¬ 
thropy can and will be jmt into operation by the 
energy of women themselves, Giulio Vitali admits 
candidly that much of the criticism levelled against 
the congress by men arose from the simple fact that 
tlie women demanded a single standard of morality 
for men and women alike. From that moment, he 
writes, feminism ceased to be regarded as an innocent 
joke and became a dangerous madness ! 

In the Catiolica (June 6th) Pere Pavissich, 

S.J., while dei)Ioring certain of the resolutions and 
criticising severely some ol‘ the language employed, 
admits that a woman’s congress was in itself a laud¬ 
able and useful departure, and that many of the 
discussions concerning childhood and social and 
economic needs were admirably conducted. He 
then draws the sensil)le conclusion that as Socialist 
and anti-clerical women have shown what they can 
effect in co-operation, ("atholic women must now 
come forward and formulate a women's programme in 
conformity with the ('hristian traditions of tlic 
country. 

Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass” has just been 
translated into Italian, and G. J*a])ini, in the Nnova 
Antologia^ makes the volume the text of a very 
enthusiastic and well-informed appreciation of the 
poet, who, he asserts, first revealed to him what 
poetry meant. He says h<^ can only write of Whit¬ 
man as of a loved brother ; he is more than a poet, a 
prophet with a soul as vast as the universe, and those 
who can read him without feeling the flame of life 
burning brighter within them arc unworthy to read 
him at all. “Neera” writes with much charm and 
good sense on “ A Child’s Conscience,” urging the 
responsibility of parents, and the impossibility of dis¬ 
charging such resiionsihility on other teachers. A. 
Simioni discusses the identity of the “ Bella Simon- 
etta,” loved by Loren/,o de’ Medici, and painted l>y 
Botticelli, and the jmthenticity of the various portraits 
purporting to rej^iresent her. A short article points 
out that the recent elections in Belgium have once 
more demonstrated the scientific accuracy of the 
returns arrived at by the system of proportional 
representation, concerning the justice of which all 
parties in Belgium now seem agreed. 

La Lettura continues to be full of entertaining 
reading and clever illustrations. Among its more 
serious comjents are an article on the feeding of an 
army in the .field, and a fully illustrated account of an 
ancient papyrus discovered by the Abbe GafFre in 


Upper Egypt, which throws an interesting light on 
the ancient legend of the portrait of Himself sent by 
Jesus Christ to the King of Edessi. 

THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

De Gids devotes a considerable portion of its space 
to Everhardus Johannes Potgieter, poet, novelist, and 
critic, the centenary of whose birth has recalled to the 
people of Holland the debt which they owe to him 
for having so largely contributed to the uplifting of 
their national life. Another contribution to this 
review is from a writer who deplores the lack of 
technical education in Holland, using technical in its 
widest sense. It is pro}>ably not so much the lack of 
opportunity to acquire the necessary knowledge as a 
want of desire and a preference for sports and pas¬ 
times. In this respect Holland is not singular. In 
anotiier contribution of a kindred character we learn 
that Dutch decorative art still holds a prominent 
place; in other branches of industry the foreigner 
may have gained more or less avlvantage, hut in deco¬ 
rative work the liutch can at least hold their own. 

Vragm des Tijds has only two articles this month, 
one of which deals with Aerial Navigation. Anyone 
vrho reads it will be fairly well versed in the history of 
the conquest of the air from the first attempts to the 
exploits of recent date. The second article is a con¬ 
tinuation of the discussion on the War of Classes. In 
this instalment we have comjiarisons l)etwecn labour 
conditions in different countries with regard to wages 
and cost of living. In France, during the past cen¬ 
tury, wages may be said to have risen loo per cent, 
and the cost of living to have been augmented by 25 
per cent. In Holland the conditions have not altered 
so much to the advantage of the working man. 

Elstmc?' is a good issue, the illustrations b'^feing of a 
character :o afford entertainment and instruction even 
to those w'ho do not know the language. The work 
of Joseph Cuypers, th(? architect, is the subject of the 
first article, enlivened by many pictures of churches 
and other edifices, all of which seem to be compact as 
w^ell as artistic. Then we have a further instalment of 
the description of Padang, with illustrations of water¬ 
falls, a picturesquci corner of the sea, native houses 
and their occupants. A further conlrihution of much 
interest is that which treats of the early times of the 
sect known as Mennonites, by some .still called Ana¬ 
baptists, in spite of the divergences of creeil. I'here 
are portraits of Merino Simons, who founded these 
groups in Holland and Germany, and of other heads 
of the movement in the Netherlands in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

In Onze Eemc^ there is a lengthy review of ‘‘ Hal¬ 
dane’s Reforms,” the perusal of which indicates that 
the writer, Mr. Polvliet, has studied his subject tho¬ 
roughly. He concludes by asking when something 
will be done in Holland on similar lines. The Dutch 
and British people have much in common, he says, 
and the Nederlanders would do well to take Great 
Britain as an example in this respect. 



Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month, 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, Land : 

Clean Fruit and Vegetables, by Home Counties, 
“ World’s Work,” July. 

Back to the Land, by \\^ Smith, “ Kconomic Journal,” 
June. 

Agricultural Credit, by M. Dufourmantelle, “ RcTormc 
Sociale,” June i and (6. 

Armies : 

Mr. Haldanes Territorial Artillery, by Major-den. 
C. H. Owen, “Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

The (ireat Haldane Imposture, by Lord Newton, 
“ National Rev,” July. 

A Reserve of British Officers, by Captain C. A. L. 
Vate, Journal United Service Inst,” June. 

The New British Army Ofliccr, by Rev. L. H. Hardy, 
“ Chambers’s Journal,” July. 

Army P'iuance, by Capt. T. Ormsby, “Journal United 
Service Inst,” June. 

The Artillery of To-morrow, “ Nonvelle Rev,” June 

Military Institutions in Switzerland, l)y Col. L. 
Lafargiie, “ Ouestions I)ij)lomati(iues,” June i. 

Automobili.-s in War, by L. Snrdct-Cirardaiilt, “ Noii- 
velle Rev,” June i. 

Children : 

School Hygiene, by W. H. Allen, “Atlantic Monthly,” 
June. 

Jinenile Cotirts, by J. Renault, “ Kev'. (if^nerale,” 
June. 

State Children in South Australia, by Kdith Sellers, 
“Albany,” July. 

Church of England : 

'Lhe Ban-Anglican Congress, bv C. D. Burns, 
“ Albany,” July. 

The Present State of Church Reform, Bishop Pear¬ 
son, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

The Lambeth Conference and the Athanasian Creed, 
by Dr. W. I'anery Barnes, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Crime, Prisons : 

Imprisonment for Debt, by Lex, “ Westminster Rev,” 
July. 

Shall We abolish the Death Penalty ? ])y Advf)cate 
C. J. Ingram, “ Westminster Rev,” Julv. 

Duelling and the International Congress at Budapest, 

by P. Le Rohu, “ Cornspondant,” June 25. 

Education : 

An Educational Settlement, by C. W, A. Brooke, 
“ Westminster Rev,” July. 

The International Moral Education Congress, by Lady 
Grove, “ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

Finance : 

Stockbrokers and Their Clients, bv R. Belfort, 
“ World’s Work,” July. 

The Policy of Free Imports, by H. O. S. Wright, 
Westminster Rev,” July. 

Tariff Reform and Class Struggle, by E. Ddblin, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefie,” June 11. * 

Fool: 

Vapour-Preservation of Food, by F. A. Talbot, 
Chambers’s lournal,” Julv. 


Housing Problems : 

Carden Cities, by Countess of Warwick, “ Young 
Woman,” July. 

Ireland : 

The Real Irish Crisis, by S. Brooks, “ National Rev,” 

Ireland’s Economic Problem, by J. Harding, “ New 
Ireland Rev,” July. 

A Radical Asi)ecl of the Irish Question, by A. G. 
Leonard, “ Westminster Rev,” July. 

The New Ireland, by Sydney Brooks, “ North A men 
Rev,” June. 

Labour Problems: 

Rtwolutionarv Syndicates in France and the General 
Confederation of Labour, by L. de Seilhac, “ Cor- 
respondaiit,” June 25. 

The Trade Union Congress at Hamburg, by C. Licgen, 
“ Sozialislische Monatsheftc,” June 11. 

Trade Unions and the BoycoU, by T. Leipart, “Sozial¬ 
istische Monatshefie,” June n. 

Gaps in Our Factory Legislation, by Miss B. L. 
Hill chins, “ Economic Journal,” June. 

Local and Municipal Government : 

The Local Government Board, by G. Haw, “ Conlemp, 
Rev,” July. 

The Ec|ua]isalion of Rales in London, by R. A. Bray, 
“ E.conomic Journal,” June, 

A Greater London, by M. E. Lange, “Albany,” July. 

Our Old Municipal Cor|H>ratioiis, bv E. W. Hirst, 
“ Albany,” July. 

The ( lalveslon Plan, by W, B. M unro, “ Chaulauquan,” 
J unt. 

City-Planning in America, by C. R. Woodruff, 
“ Atlantic Mthly,” June. 

Navies : 

The Unrest of Insecurity, by Adm. C. C. Penrose 
Filzgerald, “ Nineteenth Cent,’' July. 

'Phtr f rtaich Naval Programme, by C. Ferrand, “ Rev. 
de Paris,” June i and 15. 

Naval 'Praining and Administration, by Sir R. Blcnner- 
hassett, “ National Rev,” July. 

'I'be Personnel, Past and Future Training, by Neptune, 
“ United Service Mag,” July. 

Torpedo Attack, by P. A. Hislam, ‘‘ United Service 
ALag,”July. 

Nonconformists : An Inside View of the Free Churches, 

b) Rev, S. Skelhorn, “ National Rev,” July. 

Old Age Pensions : 

Old Age Pensions and the Unemployed, bv T, Good, 
“World’s Work,” July. 

The Old Age Pension Question in France, by Senator 
A. Delpecli, “ (rrandc Rev,” June 10. 

Parliamentary : 

The Restoration of the Unionist Party, by W. G. 
Howard Gritlen, “Fortnightly Rev,” July, 

Collapse of the Mf>vement against tlie House of Lords, 
by E. Porritt, “ North Amer. Rev,” June. 

Population Questions : 

The Depopulation of France, by Rene Doumic, 
“Noiivelle Rev.” June 



ilwftys m 

Plea, tor Reform in the Assessment of Railways, by 
F. 0 . Lyons, ** Economic Journal,” June. 

How to nationalise the Railways, by W. W. Cook, 
North Amer. Rev,” June. 

Confessions of a Railroad Si^^^nabnan, by J. O. Pagan, 
“Atlantic Monthly,” June, 

„__.,tion: 

Guardians of the T'ublic llcallh, by S. II. Adams, 
“ McClure,” Tidy. 

»ke Prevention, 'by G. H. Cushing, “Amer. Rev. of 
Revs,” July. 

_Jsm, Sociologfy, Social Questions : 

Poverty in London and in New /.i:aland, by Mrs. 

Grossniann, Niiu ieenlli Cent,” July. 

The Autobiograj)Jiy of a. Tramp, by D. MacCarthy, 
“Albany,” July. 

The American Tramp, by O. F. Lewis, “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” June. 

What is Individualism ? by A. de Chabannes La 
Palice, “ L:i Revue,” June \, 

Obstacles to Collectivism, by 1 *. Dougan, “ West¬ 
minster Rev," July. 

Socialism and Un.socialism, by h\ W. Orde Ward, 
“ Westminster Rev,” July. 

A Challenge to Socialism, by Dr. J. Heattie Cro/ier, 
V “ ForthiglUly Rev” July. 

The Dibereiitia of Si»cialism, by John Forster, 
Primitive Metluulist Drly,” July. 

- « .phy : 

[Wireless Telegraphy, by Pierre Sarrien, “ XouvcTe 

; Rev,” June i and 15. 

jmperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

The Licensing Question, by G. W. W'ellbiirn, “ JTimi- 
1 live Methodist Qrly,” jiilv. 

Economics of the Drink Traffic, by ( i. IL Waldron, 
“ Chautaiiquan,” June. 

The Village Public ! louse, by Rev. R. L. Gales, 
“ National Rev,” July. 

heatres and the Drama : 

Shakespeare and a National Theatre, by C. Whiblev, 
“ National Rev,” July. 

The Educational V^alne of the Theatre ; Syinposium, 

. “ Nord und Slid,” Juru;. 

Bernard Shaw, by A. Ilamon, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
July. 

omen : 

Party IVditicians and Justice to Women, by E. C. 

Wolstenholme Flmy, “ Westminster Rev,” July. 

The Rebellion of Woman, by I’eresa Jiillington Cireig, 
“ Conlemp, Rev,” July. 

Libenilism and Women s Suffrage, by Hon. Perl rand 
Russell, “ Conieinp. Rev,” July. 

Women and the Suffrage, by Lady Lovat, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” July. 

f'eininism in I'lance and I'.ngiand, by Hon. Mrs. K. 

Stuart WT)rtley, Natioiial Rev,” JuK. 

The Woman Movement in New Zealand, by Edith S. 

Grossniann, “ Westminster Rev,” July. 

Professions for W’oinen and Womtrn’s Welfare, by 
Prof. Doderlein, “ Deutsche Rev, " June. 

WomeiTs Rights In the J*asi .nul in llie Future, by F. 
‘ Paulsen, “ Jheussische Jalirbiicher," June. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

Oace and Disarma nent, lf;iternational Arbitration, etc. : 

Inter-Parhamentarv K^preseutatjon, by |. S. Puree” 
“ \Vorid\s Work,” July. 


The Peace of ,Europe, by D. C. Boulper, “ United** 
Service Mag,” July. 

War and Humanity, by Major-Gen. C. von Knobcls- 
dorff, “ Prcussische Jahrbiicher,” June. 

War and Duelling, by Sir Alfred Turner, “ Deutsche 
Rev,” June. 

Afghanistan : 

Anglo-Afghan Rehitions, by author of “Afghanistan,” 
“United Service Mag,” July. 

The Indian Frontier Troubles, by H. Marchand, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” June i. 

y^frica * 

The Khedive, by Edw. Dicey, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 

Morocco, by G. Roloff, “ Prcussische Jahrbiicher,” 
June. 

German South-W^-st Africa, by Major-Gcn. Lentwein, 

“ Deutsche Rev,” June. 

Alsace-Lorraine, by Jeanne and Frcddric Re'gamey, 

“ Grande Rev,” June 10 and 25. 

Armenia, by Mine. Whlliam Monod, “ PTii et Vie,” 
June 15. 

Asia : 

The Yellow J^eril, by Capi. P. Germain, “Grande 
Rev,” June To. 

Austria-Hungary : 

'fhe New Pohemian Diet,by Rene Henry, “Questions 
Diplomatiques,” June 16. 

Racial Strife in Hungary, l)y Count J. Maliath, 

“ W'estminstcr Rev,” July. 

Baitx Question and Denmark, In Vte. de ('iuichen, 
“(Questions l)ii»loinatiques,” June 16. 

Belgium : 

An i.iitcntt' between Holland and Ik'Igium, by R. 

Meyiiadier, “Questions 1 )iploniatit|iies,” June 1. 
Pntain and Pelgium, by Sir M. 11 . Johnston, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” July. 

'I'heMena.ee of’ El.aaiborii, by V., “ Fortnightly Rev,*” 

July. 

China : 

Kiaolchau, by R. Ockel, “ W^‘-tininsl(T Kirv,” July. 

Croa ia, by V. H. Walsh, “ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” 
Jum . 

France : 

Jhesident Fallieres, by A. Cohn, “ Amcr. Rev. of 
Revs,” July. 

M. Delrassc and the Knicnic Cordiale^ by A. Mevil, 

“ National Rev,” July. 

The Triple Unfcntf : \ 

Parker, J. E., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Porani, V., on, “ Rev. de Pariis,” June 15, 

Calchas, on, “ ForliiiglulN Rev,” Jub . 

German V and Prussia : 

Tile Triissianisalion of Germany, by K. Leuthner, 

“ Sozialislischc Monatshefle,” June 25. 

Epilogm? to tlie Jhu.ssian Elections, by E. Bernstein, 
Sozialistische Monatshefle,” June 25. 

Ihdaiid, b\' J. Koscielski, “ Contemp. Rev,” July. 

The Truth aliout German Expansion, by Anglo- 
American, “ North Amer. Rev,” June. 

Holland : 

An AV/Av/A' between Holland and Belgium, by R. 
Meynadier, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” June 1. 

India: A 

The “ \asion S[>lendid” of Indian Youth, by Sir^B. 

Fullej, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Indian Famines and Indian Forests, by J. Nisbet, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 
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The English in India, by— 

Hubbard, J. M., “Atlantic Mthly," June. 

MacNicol, N., “ Contemp. Rev," July. 

Ular, A., “ La Revue,” June iS- 
' Walther, Capt. P., “ Deutsche Rundschau,” June. 
Unsigned Article, “ Correspondant,” June lo. 

Japan: 

The Evolution of Education in Japan, by Count Vay 
dc Vaya, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Juti^e i. 

The Business Morals of Japan, by Ci. T. Ladd, 
“ Century," July. 

Luxemburg Succession, by L. Appleton, “Contemp. 
Rev,” July. 

Oceania, by B. d’Aunel, “ Correspondant,” June 25. 

Persia : 

The Reform Movement, by Wanderer, “Contemp. 
Rev,’’ July. 

Poland : . , , - 

The Polish Question in Prussia, by J- Koscielski, 

“ Contemp. Rev,” July. 

Roumania : 

Agrarian Reform, by N. Xenopol, “ Grande Rev, 
June 25. 

Russia : 

Italy in 1849 and Russia in J907, by R. Pares, 
“ Westminister Rev,” July. 

The Triple Entente : 

Barker, J. E., on, “ Nineleenth Cent,” July. 

Bdrard, V., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” June 15. 

Calchas on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

Turkey : 

The Bagdad Railway, by E. Chanel, “ Rev^ Fran- 
^aisc,” June. 

United States: . , ^ „ 

American Affairs, by A. M. Low, “National Rev, 

July. 

The Presidential Election, by M. von Brandt, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” June. 

The Democratic Candidates ; Symposium, “ North 
Amer. Rev,” June. 

The Government as a S[)endcr, by I*’. fL Walker, 
“Amer. Rev. of Revs,” July. 

Development of American Waterways, by Senator 
Newlands, “ North Amer. Rev,” June. 

The Episcopal Church, by Dr. G. Hodges, “ C ontemp. 
Rev,” July. 

The New Bishops, by F. C. Igleheart, “ Amer. Rev. of 
Revs,” J uly. 

Yellow Peril, see under Asia. 


THE REVIVAL OF ASIA. 

■ 1 'he terrible news from Teheran will cau.se many 
to turn with interest to Professor Vambery*s article 
on “ European Constitution and Persia,” in the Indian 
Jtcidew for May. He quotes the oath taken by the 
Shah to support the Constitution “ with words and 
deeds, and with all my power and strength. Should 
1 do perjury, then God and His prophet should curse 
me.” This oath he repeated on several occasions, 
but the more he swore the more he secretly tried all 
possible measures to discredit the Constitution and to 
catfcel it as soon as possible. 

Professor Vamb<^ry says that next to the Japanese 
the Persians are the most mentally endowed, lively, 
energetic, persevering and patriotic of the Oriental 
nations. He fears that Europe is afraid of progress in 


Asia, and spares no opportunity lo frustrate andy 
destroy all efforts of the Asiatic nations towards pro¬ 
gress and civilisation. Professor Vambery thinks 
this a great mi.stake. Whether with or against our 
will, an extraordinary change has taken place in the : 
minds of the most inveterate Asiatics. After seeing 
and closely examining recent events, he cannot help 
seeing that the: Moslem world is actively preparing 
for a new start in life. It gathers all jiossible 
strength, and its sudden a[)pearancH: on the stage of ; 
events may well take by surprise many of our states-, 
men and thinkers accustomed to look upon the 
followers of Islam as a dreamy, fanatic, and lielpless 
lot of men. 


OBITUARY FOR JUNE. 

Tunc I.—Mr. FrcVhcllc, LL.. 1 >., D.Lii. (Canadian poet), 69, 
June 2.—(b-ncral Sir krdvrrs Hullcr, l‘.C'., V.C., 68. 

I line 3.—Sir Kohcrl Ciillcspic Reid (Canada). 

June 9.—Rev. 

\V*. IL Milin.iii 
(1 .ihr.arian, Zi«m 
('ollege), 83. 

Juiuf 10.- Sir 
\V. V, Sawyer, 

64 ... M. Biiissier 
(Pertnanenl Sec. 

Freiieii Academy), 

86 . 

June 11.—Rev, 

Dr. 'i’lioiiias Rees, 

D.D., 8^ 

June 13 — Sir 
John Day (late 
II i g h C o u r t 
Ju«lge), Si. 

June J4.— rile 
luirl of Derby, 

67 ... l>r. 'i'. L. 

Hinton, K.C.S., 

100. 

June 16.— T/»rd 
Pelre, 50 ... Miss 
Hawker (“ Lanoe 
J^'alconer ”). 

June 20.—Dr. 

Walter Headlam 
((3 reek scholar), 

44. 

June 21. Mrs. 
iiddieoinbe 



Ptioto^rapk l'y\ KussmU a^u 

The late Mr. Justice Day. 

Horn i8fl6 ; jud^e 1882-igoi ; died June 13th. 


[“Allen Raine”), 57. 

June 24.— Mr. Grover (MeveUind, U.S.A., 72 ... Dr. Bertram! 
Abrahams, 38 ... Sir William Whiteway, 80. [I 

June 26.—Sir Arthur Havelock, (14. 
lime 20.—Sir Ktlwaid Malel, 71 . 


The Alaska-Yukon- Pacific Exposition, which is tO;;( 
be held next June at Seattle, is described by Mr. W.J 
T. Prosser in the IVor/d To-day, Twelve exhibit? 
palaces will form the main part of the Exposition, 
“ It will be the most cosmopolitan Exposition of itsj 
size ever held, for it is hoped to have present people 
from every country that faces the Pacific and many- 
that do not.” The same . magazine gives a well! 
illustrated sketch by W. W. Atwood of Alaska and its 
wealth. 
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LANGUAGES AND 

^^CHOOL ” (John Murray. 6d.) for June con- 
V * most informing paper upon the 

Continuation Schools in Munich, by Dr. 

IXerschensteiner. The aim of these seems to be to 
^!|nspire the delight that springs from thoroughness of 
iiwork, to enlist the active sympathy of employers, and 
to arrange a time-table full, and yet not overburdened. 
i'lReading the article from end to end, there is no 
l^^ention of language teaching, and the reason is not 
|)far to seek—there is no time. It is curious that the 
fiwnie journal contains two exceptionally fine papers 
flipon the Esperanto controversy, pointing out that 
the national languages are too difficult and 
^irregular in form and vocabulary for the “ foreign ” 
i^Wasses to learn at home from books for practical use 
J%-the reverse of Esperanto. 

f Mr. Oswald Sunderland, of Acock’s Green, 
jSVorcestershire, who was one of the earliest sup- 
Spotters of the scholars* international correspondence, 
I has developed a system of “individual** postal 
^l/tuition, which his friends and students claim to result 
^in 98 per cent, ot successes; his fees are not large, 
his methods are good. 

: The well-known Les Annalcs Politiques et Littcraires 
has now a “circle” in London, and occasionally a 
||;.;isQirde takes place. For information write to M. 
(^ Jacques Patto, 8, Belsi/a^ Avenue, N.W. The issue 
|:of j une 2ist has a delightful account, written by 
Yvonne de Sarcy, of a visit to Paris paid by three 
^hundred English students. They wanted to hear the 
Marseillaise,** and the entente was sealed by the Eng- 
V- Ush section singing “ God Save the King.** 

V The limit within which exchanges for the holidays 
ghan be arranged is very close now. All applications 
l^iahould be addressed to Miss Batchelor, Grassendale, 
uSouthborne-on-Sea, Hants. 

ESPERANTO. 

I The annual meeting of the British Esperanto 
^^Association took place this year in fidinburgh, where 
ivfivery arrangement possible was made by Mr. Warden, 
^tid the group members for the success of 
^|ithe gathering and the comtort of those travelling 
" 5 there to take part in it. 1'he meetings were held in 
f the great hall of the Scottish National Exhibition, 
liund on Saturday, June 6th, some 1,400 people were 
^present. The Lord Provost, in an opening speech, 
f,announced that the School Board had arranged to 
»;teach Esperanto during the coming winter, and 
^Mr. Mann, whose speech dealt with the progress of 
: Esperanto, said that whereas in 1904 there were only 
j^ ll6 groups in the world, there are now 900. Germany 
had three groups, now it has seventy-five. The 
it of progress is much the same all over the world, 
m has some 4,00c members; in the Philippines 

E l grbups have been * formed in one year, and 
. Yernans, the ])resident of the society, who was 
sly in London, says that there, where the dialects 


LETTER-WRITING. 

are counted by tens, Esperanto is an untold boon- 
Colonel Pollen told some delightful stories of progress 
in the East where he carried the Flag (and was taxed 
for it). Our Scottish friends had printed the pro¬ 
gramme on the back of a map of Edinburgh; so we 
had the words of the songs always at hand as well 
as the practical information as to where they 
were to be sung. There was not one unoccu¬ 
pied minute the whole of the Whitsun week¬ 
end, and our hosts lavished hospitality upon their 
guests. The Monday meetings were for the business 
of the association; practically the same officers were 
re-appointed, and l.eeds settled upon as the place for 
the next General Meeting. Some 600 Esperantists 
were assembled in the Exhibition—a delightful meet¬ 
ing place—the only cause for regret being that there 
was so little time to enjoy the beautiful exhibits. 

The Dresdkn Congress. 

Dr. Zamenhofs exquisite translation of Goethe’s 
drama, “ Ifigenio en Taurido,” is now ready (i)rice 
2s., post free, of the British Esperanto Association, 
Museum Station, 133, High Holborn). If any witness 
were needed this book would show that he has the 
soul of a poet. The linos run sonorous and true as in 
the original. The play is in five acts—the actors also 
are five. In Dresden Herr Reicher will take the 
part of King Toas, Fraulein Reicher that of 
Iphigenia ; the other parts will be playtnl by actors 
from the Lessing Theatre in Berlin and the King’s 
Theatre, Dresden. 

I’he Fourth International ICsperanto Congress 
opens on Sunday, August i6th, with a lAilheran and 
a Catholic Service ; lunch in the E.speranto Restaurant, 
which will seat five hundred; and a gathering after¬ 
wards in the King’s (harden. At 30.30 on Monday 
morning Dr. Zamenhol wall arrive and officially open 
the Congress. Thence onwards gatherings, business 
and festive, until the close on Saturday, 22nd. 

In London, Mr. Harrison Hill is storming the 
artistic world. Esperanto is now one of the features 
of his humorous musical recitals, and at a recent 
entertainment in the Steinw^ay Hall he sang the 
Esperanto version of his famous song “ My Juliet ” and 
occupied part of the interval with a recital of the 
blessing Esfieranto will be to the w orld, and at the close 
I)ropaganda literature was eagerly demanded and 
su|)plied. 

Music lovers will be delighted wdth Miss Schafer’s 
charming song-book, containing the Esi)eranto transla¬ 
tions of or adaptations to fifty well-known British 
melodies. Its price, 3Id. post free, makes it accessible 
to all. 

Tra la Mondo reminds it readers that with the 
July number it will commence its fourth year of work 
for the propaganda of Esperanto. With its beautiful 
illustrations and original articles or translations from 
famous authors from every civilised country, it id 
unique. 



The B(x>k of the Month. 


THE SADDUCEES IN COUNCIL; OR, THE PAN-ANGLICAN 

CONFERENCE OF 1908.* 


I.—THE CONFERENCE AND ITS 

CHARACl'ER. 

HE Pan-Anglican C'onfercnce has come and 
gone, and everyone declares that it has bec^n a 
success, a great siu-cess, a success, according 
to the Daily I'tle^y'aph^ “ beyond the most daring 
dreams of its promoler.s.’’ 

N ONCON FORM 1 ST TRIRU'FES. 

The Nonconformists have if anything exceeded the 
Anglicans in the exuber¬ 
ance of their satisfaction. 

'J’he British Weekly de¬ 
clared :— 

It is impossible to say as yet 
wliat practical results may fol¬ 
low this maj^nificent and in¬ 
spiring conference, whose pro¬ 
ceedings have b<ten watched 
with sympathy by the whole 
English-speaking world. To 
Christians outside tlie Pan- 
Anglican communion this Con¬ 
gress has been an event full of 
inspiration and encouragement. 

The Christian IVorhl 
says that the Free 
Churches have a great 
deal to learn from the 
proceedings. “ In all the 
seven sections that were 
simultaneously at work 
there w'as continuous and 
intense interest, and tht: 
educational value of the 
presentation of every side 
of every question discussed 
is incalculable.'* 

This is not surprising. 

Becau.se, judging from the 
reports of the jiroeeedings 
—and no man could attend 
personally to more than a 
fraction of them—the Pan- 
Anglican Conference is 
much akin in spirit, in 
method, and alike in the limitation of its range and 
the breadth of its outlook to the Nonconformists than 
to the Anglicans as they have hitherto presented 
themselves to the English public. 

'JHE SUPERIORITY OF PAN-ANGLICANISM. 

This is no doubt due to the healthy influence of 

• “ The Guardian^ 

“The Pan-Anglican Papers.” (S.P C.K.) 

“The Times Reprint of Reports of Pan-Anglican Conference.” 

“ Religion and Medicine." Worcester, McComb and Coriat (Kegan 
Paul and Co.). 


the influx of Anglicans w^ho are .not. Anglicans, but 
w^ho are Americans or ('olonials. Thi7 come from 
lands free from the shadow^ of State Churchism. They 
have l)i‘en accustomed to deal with their non-episcopal 
hrethren as tuiuals instead of looking down ii|ton them 
as jiariahs. Reared in the free air of communities 
w'here “go as you please” is the recognised rule of 
all (Churches, they naturally brought a very different 
atmosphere to that which stifles the Liberal andhurnkn 

sympathies of the State 
Church at home. Never 
w'cie l)isho|)S and parsons 
so thick on the ground as 
in London last month, and 
never was the distinctive 
Churchy element so little 
in evidence. It is amaz¬ 
ing, it is almost incredible' 
to read the s{)ecches de¬ 
livered at the Congress* 
AVhen King Haakon first 
came to Windsor after hik 
acceptance of the Nor- 
w'egian crown, he had to 
pinch himself every nowS 
and then “to remind m.e'; 
that I was a King.” We 
need to pinch ourselve^- 
to remind ourselves that, 
this is an Anglican Con¬ 
ference. Here and therej' 
as the Rev. Dr. Wilkinson,: 
of New York, remarked,> 
you may come upon a 
parson or a laymai^ 
“ whose habits, whose' 
demeanour, whose charaCfi'^ 
ter and bearing seem 
musty, dusty, fusty and* 
distant, don^t-yer-know,"; 
but tliis familiar type o^ 
the Anglican parson ini 
Ids relations to Noncori-,^; 
an ai>pearance at thel 

A SOCIETY FOR IK)|N<r GOOD. 'jy. 

Beyond the fact that there w^ere many men in;, 
gaiters and thousands wx^aring the clerical livery, ■ 
there was little to distinguish the Conference from ' 
any undenominational body .of good men and women 
meeting together for the discussion of any broad, 
question of philanthropy. Unitarians, Jew's, Free¬ 
thinkers would have found little to jar tlieir religious 
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®j. The ^EviEW 

T irreligious sensibilities. There were of course the 
raditional phrases habitually used by clergymen, but 
?hich are often as much merely from the lips out- 
ard as are the oaths of the profaner laity. But the 
aeral impression left on the hearer and the reader 
as that Dean Stanley’s ideal had come near 
eing realised, and the oncc! proud dogmatic 
^erdotal Anglican Church has been transformed 
hto a Society for Doing Good. “ Plenty of good 
irorks,” said a Buddhist visitor, “excellent good 
![Drks—a wondiTfiil machiiu*. But when is it going 
6 apply itself to Religion?” Probably much the 
anie criticism would l>e made by a Roman Catholic, 
if indeed by the ma jority of those in the Anglican 
Communion, to whom the niceties of ritual, the 
|ipperies of vestment, the formulae of dogma, or the 
eGtiliariiics of ecclesiastical government constitute 
Idigion. 'Phe Apostle James would not have found 
Conference irreligious, nor would his Master, 
||toough mayhap He might have found in it more 
the spirit of JVlartha, who w^as cumbered with much 
iring, than of Mary, who sat meekly at His feet. 
fill so strenuous was the insistence upon wwks, so 
gnificant the absence of stress upon theology, save 
(I the abstract idealised form of devotion to the 
liaracter and person of Christ, it is not difficult to 
bderstand and apiireciate the truth as well as the 
^Wiour of the remark of the Archbishop of Ruperts- 
' ad, who told the Conference that a man came to 
|m one day and said ; “ There are so many ‘ isrns ’ 
ipwadays. I think 1 will give up religion and join 
|e Episcopal Church.” If the spirit that prevailed 
the Pan-Anglican Conference were to dominate 
very parsonage in England, many people would 
^llow the exam[)le of the friend of the Archbishop of 
Ippertsland. 

IE FIVE DEADl.Y SINS OF THE ANGLICAN CHLJECH. 

; What have b(HMi the chief drawbacks of the Anglican 
hurch ? What have been the sins which have 
iriven the majority of llie English-speaking race out- 
ide its communion ? Pride, arrogance, intolerance, 
rid a lordly assumption of su|x:riority, at once 
^arisaic and social, come first. Next comes the 
^irit of professional sacerdotalism, which regards the 
ergy as if they were the Church and ignores the 
tity. Thirdly, there is the fact that the Anglican 
"^iiurch has always been the handmaid of reaction, 
fee apologist and champion of wealth and power, 
irhich might be reckoned upon as an even more 
Dnstant quantity in opposing progressive legislation 
an the publicans themselves. Fourthly, it has been 
^out the most retrograde of all Churches with regard 
women. Fifthly, it has never been worth a red 
It as a force on the side of peace. Whenever the 
fisis comes, the Anglican clergy may be reckoned 
wiili some honourable exceptions, as priests of 
foloch. This statenu iit; which may be regarded by 
feurchii*ien as over-coloured and by non-Churchmen 
f inadequate, does at least represent, in caricature if 


you like, the faults which are alleged against the * 
Church of England. 

ALL CONFES.SED SAVE ONE. 

What do we find at the Pan-Anglican Conference ? 
Instead of persisting in these faults, the note of the 
Conference was that of humble confession and avoid¬ 
ance, Only with regard to the last was there a failure 
to reform. Mr. Asquith, speaking immediately before 
the Conference at a dinner of the Pilgrims, addressed 
to the Bishops a serious and timely appeal to exert 
themselves in the cause of international [K^ace. But 
he was a voice crying in the wilderness. The Pan- 
Anglican Conference, which had much to say upon 
most things, was dumb on a subject in which, as pro¬ 
fessed followers of the Prince of Peace, it might have 
been su^iposed they were specially interested. 

(l) ITS ATlTTUIiK TO NONCONFORMISTS. 

With that exception the Pan-Anglican ("onference 
was so reasonable and so liberal that it is difficult to 
think that it really represented Anglicanism. Instead 
of the old exclusiveness and of the repulsive arrogance 
with which we are so familiar there was a welcome readi¬ 
ness to recognise the Christianity of non-Episcopalian 
Christians. Some of the speakers even held up 
Nonconformists to admiration and exhorted Church¬ 
men to emulate their good works. The Bishop of 
Gibraltar declared that “ If God had given them the 
truth He had given it also to others, and they looked 
forward to the day whe^n all would find a place in the 
Catholic Church. Not till then would they all be 
what God intended them to be.” 

The Bishop of London, in his eloquent sermon in 
the Abbey at the close of the Conference, said : “This 
great gathering of Anglicans throughout the world, by 
its splendid unity and comprehensiveness, has lifted 
the imagination to an even greater unity which shall 
one day comprise every Christian who bows the knee 
to Jesus Christ throughout the whole world.” 

No doubt much of this is due to the presence of 
Americans and Colonials, who are constantly 
reminded that they are only a small section of the 
Christian Church. One Christian in every four in 
the United States is a Methodist. There are more 
Methodists than Anglicans among English-speaking 
men and vromen at this moment. At home the 
Anglican constantly forgets this. In Britain oversea 
and in the United States the fact is too conspicuous to 
be ignored. Of course the influence of these more 
Christian Anglicans has only been temporary, and the 
English Anglicans will soon relapse. 

“ Major R. Chester-Master, formerly Resident 
Commissioner and Commandant-General of Rhodesia, 
said he had heard a lot about the native races and 
brothers; but he desired to point out that whether 
they called the native Christians brothers or not, they 
did not care to receive them as brothers-in-law.” 

That, if is to be feared, is pretty much the attitude 
of the Anglicans with regard to Nonconformists. 
Brothers in Christ by all means, but brothers in the 
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pulpit, no—not if they can help it. The American 
Anglicans have accepted the principle of an open 
pulpit. There was not a voice raised by an English 
Anglican in favour of a change which would be as 
simple as significant of the sincerity of their recogni¬ 
tion of the Christianity of non-Episcopalians. 

(2) THE RIGHTS OF THE LAITY. 

The speakers at the Conference were almost to a 
man in favour of recognising the rights of the laity 
and in condemning the autocracy of the parson, 'fhe 
Bishop of Stepney declared that a greater danger to 
the Church than sacerdotalism was “ parsonism ”— 
the rule of one man, whatever might be thought and 
decided by his parishioners. He believed that the 
antidote to whatever was dangerous in what was called 


(3) ITS DUTY IN SOCIAL REFORM. 

As to social reform, the Conference w'as almost aj 
Radical as the Free Church Congress. 'I'he oil 
English Anglicans must have shuddered as they heaft 
their American and Colonial brethren denounce th 
failure of the Church to demand prohibition. Oft 
social questions there was a generq,! disposition ti 
sympathise—within limits—with Socialism, and tiE 
accept Miss Constance Smith’s conception of th| 
duties of the Church. Invoking the support of thi 
Church for the crusade against sweating, she said 
“ This national evil must have a national remedy, ah< 
the aroused national conscience must find expressiol 
in law. Doubtless there were difficulties to be faced 
but if the nation hesitated, should not the Churcl 
encourage the State? What was llie Church here fp 
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“ sacerdotalism was not so much to depreciate the 
priesthood of the clergy as to elevate and dignify the 
priesthood of the laity. 

The need of encouraging the laity to take an active 
part in the work of the Church was frequently insisted 
upon. The Rev. flerbert Kelly (Kelham) even went 
so far as to say that only a layman knew what lay 
Christianity meant, and only a layman could convert 
a layman. To the laity belonged the Church, and 
until they took it out of the clergy's hands and made 
it their own Church no very great advance could be 
made. 

Note also the significant fact that Sir Morgan 
Crofton spoke as a representative of Ireland, where, 
owing to the Church being disestablished, the govern¬ 
ment was democratic, and the adhesion of the laity 
very real! 


but to face difficulties, and to conquer lliern ? Th 
opportunity was afforded for tlie noblest kind < 
alliance between Church and State—the Churc 
inspiring and the State executing." 

A Church like that would be a very different kin 
of a Church from that with which England has bee 
familiar. Otherwise the Liberation Society woul 
never have come into existence. 

(4) THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 

As to the position of women, the Conference ws 
a splendid vindication of the practice of the Quakei 
—two hundred years behind time. Women wei 
everywhere, and they spoke about everything. Th 
Bishop of Winchester franj^ty confessed tluit th 
Anglican Church had failed in its duty to woinet 
He said:— 

A new age had given the Church a new woniaiihood. W? 
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lijSie Churcli niakinjn; the full use of its new opportunities ? How 
pjid the Church recognise it, and wlif^re was the ministry of 
|!ijPOinen actually represenicd in the Church system ? Surely 
they touched a weak spot. Tlie (diurch had grown 

accustomed to re¬ 
gard women as 
the willing drudges 
of the clergy, and 
it was a new idea 
to think of them 
as officers in the 
Church. Want of 
recognition meant 
enteeblcd membftr- 
ship, and thus 
woineI’s work 
t (aided to drift 
:i])arl from the 
actual diocesan or¬ 
ganisation of the 
Cluirch. 

Mrs. Creigh¬ 
ton, who was 
the most con¬ 
spicuous w^oman 
speaker at the 
Conference, 
said:— 

She thought the 
clergy preferred a 
subs(;rvi(nil spirit 
in women and did 
not make il easy 

f^dr W'omen of indepcmdenl vi(.‘ws and excejitioiial gifts to work 
them, with the result that women tinned elsewhere to find 
|ii| field for their activities, not liking the atmosphere that hung 
lllbout Church work. 

The Bishop of Gloucester, undeterred by the fears 
|pf the Archdeacon of Kingston that “ the co-operation 
^ men and women in Cliurch work might lead to the 
ftlose intermingling of the sexes and the [lossihility of 
l^nsuitablc marriages resulting,” declared that there 
Ilkere four stages with regard to women's work in the 
l^hurches: First, there was the utilisation, then came 
^he recognition, next the organisation, and now the 
^alisation of the necessity for training. 

Notable also was the brave word .spoken by Canon 
^Weston, Bishoj) designate of /un/ibar. He said the 
iGhurch might do much to fiirth(;r tiu! development of 
^Church Vifc out there if slie were to attack optMiIy and 
lin organised form the Europeans who regarded blai^k 
[Women as their lawful prey. The sanctity of woman- 
•i^ood was at present preached only for white women. 
^|tet all be made equal in this respect. 

^ RlBLJCAl. CRITICISM AND MISSIONS. 

: There is one other significant thing to be mentioned 
liie (conference, and that was its readiness to 
^listen to [ilain truth about the l^ibk* and tlu^ dogmas 
NOf the Church from wliich ten or twenty years ago 
;| any Anglican Conference would have recoiled with 
[liorror. 

Professor F. C. Burkitt said frankly, “We have 
found out ihntthe science of tlu* Bible is nnti<iiiated, its 
: historyyiot essentiaily different in kind or in accuniey 
from oti>«r old chronicles, and its ethics and its tbeo- 


logy only suited for the stage of development at which 
the various writers had arrived.” 

And the Conference cheered a Japanese convert 
when he told them “ Confucianism and Buddhism 
were still the moral basis of all the f ar East. To 
cal] those two great teachings by the name of heathen 
or pagan teaching was not the best way to .solve the 
difficulty. It was cutting away the knot they could 
not untie. By coin})aring them with Christianity and 
admitting the common elements in all three, and 
pointing out the unique character of the teaching of 
our Lord, and then to lead them up to the Higher 
Light, was the most desirable way.” 

A HOPE OF THE KJOIJNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 

So the Pan-Anglican Conference may be w^elcomed 
as a sign of good omen for better things to come. 
As the Guardian remarked :— 

A feature of ibe Ctui^^re.ss for which we are deeply tliankful 
is the spirit of synipalby witli Chri‘;tians not now in communion 
with ourselves, w'hich was displayc^d by speakers and hearers 
alike. The resolutions of {^oo'i-will which were sent, to the 
C ongress by represenlalive Noiiconfonnisi assembli(?s were an 
in(licati(.m that such a spirit is f(dl oiiisiilc our own borders. 
.An entente cordmle is oHcn the prcliulc to an alliance, and il 
may be lhal the first mov(?nicnts towards a closer spiritual 
fellowsiiip among English-speaking C’hrislians have been thus 
suggested. 

II.—THE COUNCIL OF THE SADDUCEES. 

The Conference to which such high praise has belfen 
deservedly given was neverthcle.ss a (“biincil of the 
Sadducees. I mean no disrespect to the Pan- 
Anglicans in saying this, as will appear from 
the following extract from the latest authority, 
vi/.., Hastings’ “Dictionary of Christ and the 
(rospcls,” wdiose article on Sadducees is signed 
by Jo.seph Miudiell. The descnplion wJiich 
Mr. Mitchell gives of the Sadducees applies more 
closely to an Anglican conference pure and simple 
than to the Pan-Anglican, where tlie ari.slocratic' 
atmosphere of the l^^staldished Church is modified by 
the freer l)reczes from the democratic lands beyond 
the sea. But in the essential and distingui.shing 
characteristic of the Sadducees, the ]’an-AngIicansand 
the Anglicans are much the same. 

WHO WERE TH!‘ SADDUCEES 

'Phe following description needs hardly the altera¬ 
tion of a word to be accepted as a word-picture of 
Anglicans as they were revealed at the recent Con¬ 
ference :— 

The chief outstanding feature of the Sadducees was probably 
their conservatism. They stood by the established position, 
h(d(l by the old jKunts of view, and rejected everything that 
partook of the nature of novelty. Tliey were priests, but priests 
of aristocratic family, and as such their diuitjs were political as 
well as religious. Brought into close contact with their (jcntile 
rulers, their piditieal interests tended to thrust the religious into 
the background. Their aim was the welfare of the Slate a.s a 
secular institution, rather than tlie purity of the nation as a reli¬ 
gious community. As sober, practical statesmen, representative 
of moderate Jewish opinion, they entertained no extravagant 
notions of the coming liigh position or brilliant future of Israel. 
And licing themselves in comforuhle circumstances, they were 
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satisfied with the present and felt no need of a future rectifica¬ 
tion in the interests of justice. 

The distinctive Sadducean doctrines are usually classed under 
three heads:—(i) They denied the resurrection, personal im¬ 
mortality, and retribution in a future life. From their material¬ 
istic and worldly point of view they fell no need of a future life 
to, compensate for tlie ineciualities of the present. (2) They 
denied the existence of angels and spirits. This was scarcely 
the position of the Old 'restament ; but their worldly common 
sense and gentfral culture were bound to prejudice them against 
the fantastic prt>ducts of the i*harisaic imagination in the wild 
extravagance of its angelology and demonology. (3) They 
denied forc-ordination and the supremacy of fate, and upheld 
the freedom of the ljuman will, iiiairitaiiiing “ that good and 
evil are at the choice of man, who can do itie one or the other 
at his discretion.” They fell no special nee<l of Divine Trovi- 
dence to order their life, and claimed that whatever they 
possfjssed w^as dut? to their own efforts. Generally, it may be 
saifl that, after the manner of an aristocracy, thc*y resented any 
attempt to imposi* on them an excess of legal strictness, and that 
advanced r<'ligious views were on the one hand superfluous to 
their woricliy-iiiindedncss an<l on the other inadmissible by their 
higher culture and enlightenment. 

Mr. M itchell adds :— 

There is no record of any Sadflucee being admitted into the 
Christian Church, and liefore long they were only a memory 
hazy and indistinct. 

Absit omen I 

THEIR RESEMBLANCE TO THE ANGLICANS. 

The distinctive note of the Saddiicee was his reso¬ 
lute refusal to recognise as a fact governing the life of 
man on this earth the continuity of his existence 
beyond the grave. The Anglicans, of course, nomi¬ 
nally recognise the truth that death is but the 
beginning of a new life. But practically, judging 
from their sfieeches at the Conference, this has ceased 
to weigh with them. They are on this question if not 
Sadducees, then Agnostics. Jf they tliink about the 
matter at all, they appear to regard the subject as one 
which has ceased to influence the conduct of man. 
7 ’‘his, alas! is not less true of many Nonconformists, 
as I told the Free Church Congress at Southport this 
year. 

Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, M.P., in speaking of the 
controversy concerning conduct, alluded to the ideal 
which repudiated supernatural sanctions, at the same 
time declaring that man had too long trained his 
thoughts to an impossible heaven I)eyond the grave. 
The reaction from that “ impossible heaven l)eyond 
the grave” has been that the wdiole of the appeal 
made by the Pan-Anglican speakers is based upon 
arguments whose force is drawm from man’s life on 
this earth. Probably every Pan-Anglican would have 
declared that he believed in life after death, but as 
most of them would equally have avowed their belief 
in the utterly incredible doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, mere expressions of belief do not count 
for much. What is important is not what a man says 
he believes, but what he actually proves that he believes 
by his actions. And if anything is clearly evident from 
the whole scope and tenor of the pulpit and, platform 
discourses of the Pan-Anglicans, it is that it is no 
longer considered useful or expedient to endeavour to 
control bnnwn egndnet hero by considerations as to 


the effect which action in time is likely to have upoi 
life in eternity. Heaven and Hell have ceased to 
motive forces with mankind. The Church preachet 
so long utterly archaic and impossible theories of thi 
future state that Hell ceased to affright or Heaven 
attract. But the solid underlying truth that our lif 
after death is absolutely governed by^the life we liv 
here, and that what we do here has consequences whici 
dominate our weal or our woe in the next world, ha 
become so vague to most men that the pulpit seldon 
or never relics upon it as an argument wherewith t 
dissuade men from evil-doing or to incite them t 
good deeds. 

NO REAL FAITH IN THE FIJTORE STATE. 

The rehabilitation of Hell and Heaven as workin 
forces in the w^orld is the great duty that lies befor 
the Christian Church. 'J’he Pan-Anglican Confereno 
did not show even a glimmering perception of it 
importance. 'The first step towards such a rehabilita 
tion is the scientific demonstration of the persistenc 
of ])ersoriality after death. Until that is done th 
modern man wall not regard his after-death chance 
with serious consideration. On this subject Di 
Amory Bradford gave some sound advice last mont 
to the students of Hackney College. Jesus, he saic 
to whom the Paii-Anglicans made passionate expres 
sions of devotion, made much of the unseen world 
Dr. Bradford thought the Psychical Researchers wer 
doing more practical Christian work than the thee 
logical colleges. He said :—“ I think the Churche 
should appoint a committee of .scholars to investigat 
the subject o( the possibility of holding communioi 
with those who dwell in the unseen and report fron 
time to time. 'Fhe people are waiting for ligh 
on this subject. He is not fit to he a minister wh< 
blindly accepts what has been taught him, and neve 
attempts to find out the truth for himself.” 

NO FAITH IN THE SUPERNATURAL. 

The possibility of communicating with the so-calle< 
dead is only one phase of a subject the importance o 
which the Pan-Anglican Conference failed to recog 
nise. It was almost entirely blind to the supernatura 
side of life. Yet Christianity, like all other religions, 
is based on the supernatural. It postulates the possi¬ 
bility of the disciples working miracles of healing bj 
their reliance upon the divine but invisible powei 
w’hich can be wielded by the hand of faith. To be 
able to heal the sick w^as one of the first credentials 
by which the Early Christians convinced the heathen 
world that they were in touch with Deity. The Pan- 
Anglicans—and in this the Free Churchmen are quite 
as bad—shrink like very Sadducees from the recog¬ 
nition of the immanence of the divine thaumaturgU 
power amongst men. The Conference devoted one 
morning sitting to hearing tw^o papers read on Chris¬ 
tian Science and to listening to some more or less 
unedifying comments on the subject by speakers but 
ill-qualified by knowledge or experience to discuss 
the questigq, The CbainT](a,n summed up the dis- 
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fission Sadducce fashion by recommending anyone 
^iirho felt sick to consult a doctor, omitting to say, 
piowever, what should be done in those cases when 
Hie doctor is beaten. 


THE HEALERS OF BOSTON. 


Of all the subjects discussed at the seven sections 
^f the Conference there is not one comparable to 
l^is for its vital importanci; to the future of Chris- 
Sanity. For herein do we perceive the religion of 
i|^e future bei^inning to manifest itself by the same 
Ijsvidences which serv(;(l as credentials for the religion 
!)f the first century. Re nan shrewdly remarked that 
the religion of the future were in our midst we 
aould fail to recognise it. 'fhe Pan-Anglicans cer- 
l^inly showed no instinct of insight into the new^erreli- 
pious forces which are dominating the new century. 

’ ” Among the pajxTs read before the Conference 
pone were worthy of more attentive study than that 
Contributed by the Rev. I)r. McComb, of the 
|Emmanucl ('hiirch, Boston. Dr. TSIrComb is not a 
IChristian Scientist, because he is both a Christian and 
|a man of science. Mrs. J’^ddv is to him the founder 
a curious su[)erstition. But he cannot deny that 
?*ihe has succeeded in restoring to the world the lost 
"gift of healing. The practice of what may be described 
jis a scientific and Christian method of healing the 
i'Sick began two years ago at Boston. It achieved 
■-such results that it soon spread as far west as 
'Chicago, where it secured the hearty support of 
:tninislers of all (hMiominations. it is destined 
fio spread throughout the whole English-siieaking 
eWorld, nor can anyone say where its progress will be 
iirresled. So great is the importance of this discovery, 
,SO imn. nsc the conscrjuences which will follow its 
■utilisatiA i by the Christian (.'Imrch, that J lay before 
fey readers the gist of the new leaching extracted 
;;from the book “ Religion and Mcdicint!,” which has 
Just been published in this country by Messrs. Kegan 
|;Paul and Co. 


THE KEVIVAT. OK THE MINISJRY OK HEALING. 

< “ Hack to Christ ” is the watchword of the Church 

■ito-day. Back to Christ ! ikil Christ was emphati- 
^cally a healer. He cast out devils and He did cures. 
;He was the (Jreat Physician. If, therefore, “ Back to 
Christ” is to be the word of command, we must 
somehow revive the healing mifiistry of Jesus. The 
Church, as usual, halts and lingers behind. The 
revival of the ministry of healing, which is so marked 
a feature of the religious lifet of modern America, did 
not begin in the orlliodox Churches. It sprang up 
outside in a soil prepared hy s|)iritualism, mesmerism, 
;.and the study of occultism. Mrs. Eddy has founded 
a powerful and wealthy sect upon tlie power of heal¬ 
ing. A score of New Thought societies teach the 
power of mind over mattfT. The reality of the cures 
elFecled by these outside adventurtirs is indisputable. 
There is much exaggeration, no doubt. Conclusive 
is lacking in some cases ; but no honest 
;|riquirer^n deny that both Christian Science and the 
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Modern Thought people do constantly heal the sick. 
Therein lies the secret of their strength. 

HEALING A CHRISTIAN DUTY. 

The authors of “ Religion and Medicine ” say, 
“ The new religious movement has spoken a lan¬ 
guage so foreign to cultivated ears, its interpretation 
of the Bible is so false, and it is so obviously com¬ 
mitted to errors, illusions, aberrations of every sort, 
that the intelligent have been disposed to shrug their 
shoulders in contempt and to ignore it.”—(“ Religion 
and Medicine,” p. 8.) Dr. McComb and Dr. 
Worcester, although intelligent, did not shrug their 
shoulders in contempt. Being of a scientific turn 
of mind they set themselves to study this strange 
phenomenon. And as the result of their studies 
they arrived at a clear conviction that the 
Christian Church inherited the gift of healing from 
the Healer its founder, that it need never have lost 
this gift, that it can at any moment resume the exer¬ 
cise of tliis divine inheritaure, and that unless it does 
so it will fail in its mission. “ One cause of the 
Church’s present weakness is that the Church has 
mutilated the (Christian religion, retaining with some 
clogri.'e of faith Christ’s message to the soul, but reject¬ 
ing with unbelief His ministry to the body.”—(P. 380.) 

THE GENESIS OF THE EMANUELITES. 

Thereupon he, with his colleagues, medical and 
clerical, set to work to see what they could do to 
revive the Ministry of Healing in his own Church, 
the Emanuel Church of linston. In 1905 they 
began tentatively by founding a class for treating 
tuberculosis in the iiomcs of the patients. 'J'hey 
found that by flooding the patient with the moral 
forces arising from friendship, encouragement, faith, 
and hope, besides giving him the best medical treat¬ 
ment, they could, without removing him from his 
slum environment, achieve as good results as those 
attained in the best sanatoria. This experience 
encouraged them to try a further experiment, and in 
1906 the Work of Healing was begun in the Emanuel 
Church. The results of that experiment have been 
such that Dr. Worcester confiflently predicts that 
“ within five years contemporary evidence will be 
offered which will change the attitude of the civilised 
wT)rld on the subject of Christ’s “ Act of Healing.”— 
(P. 380.) 

THE LIMITATION OF THEIR ENDEAVOURS. 

The experimenters began by limiting their efforts 
to cases where there was no organic disease. Therein 
they cut themselves off at once from the Christian 
Scientists, who deny that disease exists, whether 
organic or inorganic. Still more radical was their 
dissent from Mrs. Eddy in their attitude towards the 
doctors. Instead of regarding it as an act of unbelief 
to consult a physician, the Emanuelite Healers from. 
the very first have worked hand in hand with the 
faculty. They secured in advance the promise of the 
su^jport and co-operation of the leading neurologists 
in New England Able physicians have given their 
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co-operation and advice, and no case is taken in hand 
for healing by religious methods until il has been 
reported upon and recommended for treatmcint by 
a competent medical authority. The Healers confine 
their attention to functional nervous disorders, most 
of which spring from moral causes and produce moral 
effects, and being moral maladies require moral 
treatment—(P. 5.) 

WHAT THK CHRISTIAN SCIENJ’ISTS DO. 

The Emanuelites do not love the Christian Scientists, 
but the former frankly acknowledge the success which 
the latter have achieved. Dr. Worcester says :— 

Christian Science does unquestionably bestow certain great 
benefits on believers. Il makes men happy, it improves 
tempers, and frequently weans men from evil habits ; it can 
reduce or remove pain, it cures certain types of disease, and it 
gives courage to endure those which it cannot heal. It concerns 
itself with the present, and its effects are direct, |)ractical and 
immediate.—(I*. 12.) 

What the Emanuelites claim is that they can do 
all the Christian Scientists do, and, what is more, can 
explain how they do it in terms which would com¬ 
mand the approval of the most sce|Mic.al scientist. 

THK FUNr>AMKNTAL PKlNCiri.K OF HKA1.1NG. 

I'he fundamental principle of the Jjoston Healers is 
that— 

For every event in the mind tlicre i; an event in tin* body, 
that the simplest, emotion or thought is accompanied by an 
expenditure of nervous energy, nnd dial no good or evil can 
come to man which does not affect the wlioli: man, body, soul 
and spirit.—(1*. 37y.) 

Ill many cases to heal the body you must heal the 
soul. In all cases the influence of the mind ought to 
be brought to bear upon disease. If in many cases 
this alone will suffice for a cure, in all it will be help¬ 
ful. And as a contributory influence making for 
health there is nothing like religion that is based on 
faith in a loving, healing God. Fear is a cause of 
disease and a great obstacle to recovery ; Faith is a 
source of courage and of c.onfidt‘n(x\ As Matthew 
Arnold has well observed : “ The bringer of light and 
happiness, the calmer and pacifier, or invigorator and 
stimulator, is one of the chiefest of doctors. Such a 
doctor is Jesus."'—(“ Literature and l>ogma,”pp. 135- 
6.) Worry is the greatest producer of nervous dis¬ 
orders, and worry is due to practical atheism. 

THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF FAITH. 

The healing power of faith is proved even in cases 
where the faith is false. “ A superstitious faith may 
and does work physiological blessing. Faith is a 
joyous emotion. Any object which excites it pro¬ 
foundly affects the unconscious bodily functions. It 
sets the body at ease, and thus enables llie functions 
to be carried on calmly and normally. Such is the 
powereven of a blind or a credulousfaith."'—(“Religion 
and Medicine,” p. 294,) At the present day mental 
healing cults which reject Christianity “ heal the sick 
and dissipate various kinds of miseries.”—(P. 360.) 
Religion, even if false in many of its dogmas, is a dis¬ 
tinct power for good in certain types of trouble. A 
false religion may or may not save the soul. It un¬ 


doubtedly helps to save the body from disc 
How much more efficacious then must true religion I 
Christianity wtis for centuries chiefly known as 
healing religion, “ The sovereign cure for worn 
says Professor James, “is religious faith.” 'Phe sat 
authority declares that “ if any medical facts can 
considered to stand firm, it is that in certain envirc 
ments |)rayer may contribute to recovery and shot 
be encouraged as a therapeutic measure.”—(P. 309, 

THE FUNCnON OF PRAVKk. 

Wi^ now^ come to the c(‘ntral (.ore of the Healc 
doctrine. 'Phey believe that “ IVayer in the idea 
Christ ])uts in motion a jiow^er w^hich operates wi 
soinetliing of the certainty with which a natural enet 
acts.” What is that force? It is the will of 
which finds expression in that tendimcy towar 
health wiiich used to he called tlui rvV medicatrix 
nature. 'Pennyson said : IVayer is like openin| 

sluice between the great ocean and our little cliannt 
W'hen the great sea gathers itself and flows in at f 
tide.”—( Pennyson's “ Memoir,” vol. i., p. 324.) A mc 
hel[)rul illustration to enahb.‘ us to understand th 
conception of the universe is tliat every man can 
switched on to the central cahle which is fed from t 
l)rima] source of all energy, tltc Power House of tl 
Universe, which we call (iod. Prayer, by inducing 
passive recejitive attitude, o])cns the mind to t 
inflow of the divine force to Idess and heal, 
souls exist in (iod as thoughts exist iu our mind, a 
the world may he so ordered lliat a strong desire ni 
give a jiartinilar dir(‘ction and energy to the Divi; 
will to heal, as it is so ordered as to imablc us to gt 
a particular energy and coneentratioii to the spiritt 
energy tliat penetrates all space. 

'niE SWTJ'CH suggfstjon. 

This, it may be said, i.s all vcTy w'ell. But w'herie 
the sw itch ? 'Pile Healers tell us that they havefoia 
it in the use of suggestion and auto-suggestion up 
the subconscious mind. 'Plie liianch line from I 
central ('.able is the suheonseious, not the conscio 
mind. 'Po get at it you need to use either meditati 
or natural sleep. 

The discovery of the subconscious mind and 
marvellou:; activities is regarded hy them as alm< 
the greatest discovery of modern times. “ Our sii 
conscious mind acts through the instrumentality 
our whole nervous system, both cerebro-spinal 
sympathetic. "Phrough this comi)lex mechanism 
can efifect important changes in our phy.sical fur 
tions. -- (P. qj.) 

THE SlUJCONSCroiTs MIND. 

The Emanuelites think very highly of the su 
conscious mind -more highly, 1 am afraid, than 
altogether deserves. J^'or tliey regard it as a norir 
part of our sfiiritual nature which is purer, mc 
sensitive to good and evil tfian our conscious mind.- 
(P. 42). It may be so, but there is no doubt abo 
the fact that it is credulous to the last degree, obeyii 
with automatic fidelity the suggestions made to 
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om without. In the use of their knowledge of its 
cility and credulity lies the secret of the Emanuel 
hool. Great is the power of suggestion; not less 
|Mat is the power of auto-suggestion. Add to these 
careful cultivation of systematic actions breeding 
habits. Use them all in an atmosphere of 
lligious faith, earnest prayer and a brotherly help- 
ilness, and you effect cures of cases which medical 
aence could not accomplish. They have done it; 

are doing it; and what they do can be done by 
od men and women everywhere. Is it not then 
aut time that the Churches set about using this 
ptent and useful agency in the service of man ? 

HOW THlCY WORK AT EMANUEL CHURCH. 

I^At Emanuel Church, Boston,* there is a staff of eight 
|iprsons, clerical and medical, who are kept busy from 
jiuie in the morning till nine at night dealing with 
i^ses. But so great is the i)ress of those who would 
healed they can only deal with twenty-five j^er 
Ut of the applicants. When healing a patient they 
ji|y absolutely no claim to personal power. I’hcy 
l^plain as fully as possible the nature "of the means 
^y employ and why they employ them. They try 
awaken faith, but a rational faith based on study 
l^d not on authority. They avoid all fetiches and 
ill material adjuncts as means of suggestion. Each 
|ase is dealt with separately after carchil moral and 
|hysical diagnosis. The first thing to do is to under- 
jiaiind the patient in order to secure his co-operation 
tnd win his confidence :— 

In the majority of cases before the patient can be restored to 
health it is necessary to eradicate powerful habits and supply 
acw motives, to sup]’>lant the most intense egotism by new and 
real interest in others, to liew out new paths in the brain, some- 
fimes to create or recreate a will.—(P. 55.) 

The patient is urged to practise self-suggestion, 
with the assurance that outside suggestion will be 
forthcoming if it is needed. 

“the potent imprisoned spring."' 

The result, according to Dr. McComb, is often 
Ippazing. Insomnia, melancholia, alcoholism, and a 
ICOre of other maladies, like indigestion, constipation 
jiUld neuralgia, have been banished as by the incoming 
a Divine Healer. Dr, Worcester says: “When 
^r minds are in a state of peace and our hearts open 
kud receptive to all good influence, 1 believe that the 
^irit of God enters into us, and a power not our own 
fokes possession of us.”—(P. 67.) 

One sufferer from intense nervous depression caused 
by insomnia and drugs wrote :— 

** I am astonished at the power which is doing this recreating 
ir me, because I am perfectly conscious that it is in net wise my 
You most certainly set free some potent imprisoned spring 
Inaction. I feel no struggle, only a simple proi:ess of accmii- 
^jishment.’^—(P. 59.) 

That is the switching on of the subconscious mind 
> the central cable that is led from the power-house 
I" the Universe. 

■r' HOW .suggestion is used. 

uHere is jn detailed description of hovr it is switched 
Dr. Worcester says 
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The method of suggestion which I have found to be most 
effective in dealing with the large number of nervous persons 
who come to us is, first, to make the patient calm and quiet. If a 
very nervous person who is suffering from acute moral or 
physical agitation can become profoundly still for an hour, the 
benefit is frequently noticeable. . . 1 place the patient in a com¬ 
fortable reclining chair, instruct him how to relax his arm.s, his 
legs, his neck, head, and body, so that there shall be no nervous 
tension or muscular effort. Then, standing behind him, I 
gently stroke his forehead and temples, which has a soothing 
and a distracting effect. Without attempting to induce sleep, I 
inform him thul his body is resting, and th-al his mind loo will 
rest, that he will not let his thought run on unchecked, but 
that it will lazily follow my words, and that when I make a 
useful suggestion to him he will repeal it to himself. 1 
then tell him that all nervousness is passing from him, that 
everything is still within him, that his heart is beating 
quietly and regularly and that he is breathing gently and slowly. 
1 suggest to him that he is entering into peace—that his mind is 
abstracted and his thoughts are becoming vague and indistinct. 
As soon as I see that these suggestions art? effective 1 pass to the 
curative .suggestion. If the patient is suffering pain I assure 
him that the pain is diminishing and that in a little while it will 
be gone. If 1 am treating a jmlieiil for insomnia, I tell him 
that he will sirep soundly to-iiigh^ that he will feel drowsy and 
fall asleep soon after he goes to bed, and that if he awakens at 
all in the night he will make a few suggestions to himself and 
immediately fall asleep again. In short, 1 make the suggestions 
as positively and as simjdy as [possible, and under these con¬ 
ditions I usually find it advisable to repeat them more than 
once. During this treatment, which usually lasts from fifteen 
minutes to an hour, according to the difficulties I encounter, a 
small proportion of patients will fall asleep and take a short 
nap.—(Pp. 66-7.) 

A WASTE UNUTILISED STORE OF ENERGY. 

By these simple means the Healers of Emanuel 
Church have restored to health and happiness many 
sufferers whom all the pharmacopteia of modern 
medicine was unable to benefit. If, as ITofessor 
James maintains, “ We arc making use of only a 
small part of our possible mental and physical 
resources,” it is surely a matter of the first import¬ 
ance to discover how we can tap the levels of new 
energy which we need for the casting out of disease. 

WHY SHOULD WE NOT ALL TRY TO HEAL? 

And can the Christian Church, or any particular 
Christian Church or congregation, do a more sensible 
and jTactical thing than to make the experiment and 
see whether by the methods of the Boston Healers 
they can rid their town or district of the following 
troubles which experience shows can be healed by 
using suggestion and auto-suggestion to switch on the 
subconscious mind so as to bring the sufferer into 
contact wTth the healing energy of the universe ?— 

The milder neurasthenic and hypochondriacal stales. 

Functional disturbances of the digestive apparatus. 

C^onstipation not dependent on organic disease. 

Mild iasomnia. 

Certain forms of neuralgic headaches. 

The milder types of melancholia. 

Irritability of temper. 

Lack of self-confidence. 

Constitutional nervousness. 

Swearing. 

Perverse self-will. 

Vicious habits. 

Stage fright. 

Hysteria, alcoholismi and th^ dr\(g IiClbit, ail 4 Iliany oth^T 
nervous disorders, 
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A WKT.COME REPRINT. 

Lord Morlefs Miscellanies (Macmillan and Co. 
330 pp. 7s. 6d. No index) contains seven essays 
contributed by Mr. John Morley to the Nineteenth 
Century and the limes, here reprinted in a handsome 
volume, whfch, however, ought not to have appeared 
without an index. Most ol the articles were noticed 
in these pages when first published, and there is no 
necessity for referring to them again, but most of those 
who read the articles in the periotlicals in which they 
first appeared will be glad to have them on their 
library shelves in the collected form. As Lord Morley 
says, they are not altogi:ther witliout a clue. He has 
added little to thorn, but he ha.s added one footnote, 
that in which he pays a very high tribute to the pre¬ 
sent Parliament, which, in rcsi)ect of greatest quali¬ 
ties, is the best of any of the seven in which he has 
sat. The volunu', opens with two essays upon 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, and there arc two 
essays reviewing Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Positivist 
Calendar and his historical rornaiR'c “ Theophano.” 
The others are a tribute to John Stuart Mill and 
reviews of Lecky on Democrac y and of Mr. L. 
Hobhouse’s book on “ Democracy and Reaction.'* 

MR. KSCOTT ON URITJSH DJ PCOMACV. 

Mr. T. H. S. Kscott has issued two voliunes, one a 
new book and the other a new edition, l)oth being 
published by Fisher Unwin. The lunv edition is that 
of Ninj^ Edward and his Court 'I’he new book is 
A Story of British Diplofuacy. Both arc [)opular 
wprks; both have good indexes. I am glad to see 
that Mr. h'seott has paid a well-deserved tribute to 
Madame Novikotf, in the following i>a.s.sage. Speak¬ 
ing of unofficial diplomatists, Mr. Escott says; 
“ Madame Novikofifhas been too much written about 
to call for many dt\scriptive words liere. She had 
made her debut in the polite Avorld of these island.s 
during her hrilliant girlhood. Retaining much of 
her charm, she reappeared in London during the 
seventies, and became the Egeria, atul instructed as 
well as fascinated men of a gcinius not less widely 
different than J. A. ImoikIc, Kinglake, and 

W. E. (jladstone." Mr. Escott, however, yields a 
little too much to the temptation to flatter his 
Sovereign. He declares that, “ to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of his subjects, King Edward has informally 
become the head of our diplomatic system.” 

HOW URirAIN rs GOVERNKI). 

The Govenwient of England (Macmillan and Co. 
2 vols. 17s. net) is a scholarly and interesting 
and comprehensive attempt by an American l*ro- 
fessor of the Science of Government in Harvard 
University to expound the actual working of the 
government of England. He begins with die central 
government, and then describes our local government, 
the Church, the Empire, and the Courts of Law, The 


author, Mr. A. L. Lowell, is an optimist. Changes, 
says, in the British Government will always takO;^ 
place, but they will cornc slowly, and the only safe" 
prediction is that each fresh balance of forces wilt- 
probably be as intricate, as nicely adjusted, as worthy;!’ 
of study as the ones tliat have gone before. The!; 
constant maintenance of equilibrium seems to hinfl 
th(; distinguishing note and j^eculiar quality of the 
British Con.stitution. 


ON THE rURESIIOIJ). 


l*rofessor W. 1 *’. Barrett has at last published, 
through Regan I’aul, 'I'reneh and Co., an address^ 
whicli he pre[)ared for (lie Spiritualist Alliance thirteen ' 
years ago. 'J’lie book was printed twelve years ago.-;; 
It is entitled On the Threshold of a New World ofL 
Thoue^ht: An Examination of the Phenomena 
Spiritualism . He withheld it from publication for 
twelve years lxa:ausc‘ the Psyehical Re.seareh Society?! 
in- its wisdom believed that Eusapia J'alladino was a ^ 
fraud. Now that Liu; S.P.R. has been shown once\ 
more to have erred in judgnaait, Professor Barretf^,. 
has ])ublished his useful little hook, with a preface in?- 
which he says bo has no wish to recall the opinions;! 
he expressed nor the conclusions to which he had"' 
been led. It is not very surprising. If two and two^ 
made four in iiSqfi, they certainly make four in 1908* - 
'rhe fact that this iiroclaniation of the truth to this,-'- 
world has been jiostponed for a dozen years in defer-'?’ 
ence to I'rofessor Sidgwick's scepticism causes it 
lose none of its force, although it is somewhat maiv^ 
vellous that JVofessor Barrett should have paid sucb| 
deference to the opinion of his colleagues in thd* 
S.P.R. ^ 

INTKRNA'riONAI. CONVENTIONS. 


International Documents (liOngmans. 252 pp*; 
los. fid.) is a collection of international conventions! 
and declarations of a law-making kind. 1 cannot , 
congratulate Mr. Whittuck, the editor, upon the forni'! 
in which he has printed his collection. One hundred? 
and sixty of the two hundred and fifty-two pages are? 
d(‘voted to the conventions and declarations of th^S 
last Hague (Conference. 'Fhe only advantage about;^! 
the book is that the original text in French is printed; 
on one page, facing the English translation; but? 
there is no index to the book, which is an unpardoht?, 
able fault in a work of reference. H, 


THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST.” 


Of travel-books which have come my way durin^i^ 
the month first place must be given to Mr. H. B*; 
Montgomery’s The Empire of the East, although it is?^ 
often carelessly written, and covers a good deal of • 
familiar ground. The book deals first with the history/' 
race, religions, constitution, and everyday life of 
the Japanese. The native press of Japan, the writer- 
says, is almost invariably friendly to Great Britain, 
and considering the difficulties it has had to contend 
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liith, its progress is as wonderful as anything in the 
untry. He thinks that tlie Japain.-se are moral 
iiidier than immoral—on the average at least as 
oral as the average European. As for the Yellow 
ril, he will have nothing to say to it. The 
ttumber of Euro])eans in Japan hi; does not think 
“kely to increase, but rather to diminish, as the 
l^panese take their trade more and more into their 
vn hands. Of one thing he is quite certain, and that 
iithat “ we can see at work in Ja| ian the formation of 
ii^tion with a charactera character, moreover, 
lit of whicli the leaders of the people are intent on 
litting anything indefensible or unserviceable. Japan 
iflll prove in the end to be both mentally and morally 
^eat. (Methuen. 297 j>p. Illustrations and index. 
6d. net.) 

TJIK BALKANS. 

The Bulgarian Ministry of Coiiinierce and Agricul- 
te has issut'd a bulky j)aper-covered volume 
tltitled Ihili^ana of To-(ia\\ replett! with up-to-date 
iformation concerning llie l^rincijiality, illustrated 
ifith maps and diagrams. liut why, oh ! why did they 
iot show on the maj) th(‘ frontiers of tln^ Bulgaria of 
lit; Slcfano ? A companion volume, Miuedouia and 
he Reforms hy J)rng()nor, translated from the French, 
Dulcl be more trulhfiilly entitled “ Macedonia and 
Massacres.” But here, again, there is an astonisli- 
ig absence of referciux^ to the fact that the- Big 
"Bulgaria of wSt. Stefano would have settled everything 
tout for the crime of Heaconstield at BctHii. 

Another volume; has l)cen added to tlu; “ Komance 
Km[)ire Seric‘S.” It deals with lire Ontposfs 
W Empire, 'J'he most stirring incidents in the 
gistory of (lihraltar, Malta, the ^^'e.st indies, 
|Panama, Darien, 'IViiiidad and (uiiana are narrated 
|n popular style by Mr. John T.ang and illuslrated in 
jSolour. Manv ].)eoi)l(;, it is to Ik; feared, WTnild have 
Referred good black and white. (Jack. With 
index. 6s. net. 279 jjp.) 

A Spring P'orlnh^ht in Franc(\ l)y Josephine To/jer, 
oik; of those; amiable, gossipy travel-books of 
dlrhich we have loo many. It is vt‘ry personal. An 
listounding amount was jraeked into the fortnight - 
!^e Mans, Angers, Brive, Rocamadour, Allri, Arles, 
^arascon-sur-Khone, and other (’’entral and Midi 
tewns. 'J'here are many, and generally good, illus¬ 
trations. (Laurie, lo.s. 6d. net. 352 pp.) 

(rrr-iKK jjooks tor travki.i.krs. 

Mr. T. .P>n)adw^oovi Johnson’s I'ramps Round the 
\Afountains oj the Aloon is the work of a missionary 
'traveller who lram})ed about the 'I'oro country in 
ItJganda and among the Pygmies, in soim [jlaecs 
^here apparently white men had not fieen hetore, an(.i 
^ound the Ruwen/ori range (the Mountains of the 
l^oon); and yet somehc'W he has given iis a book 
il^iefty consisting of small talk which lias nothing 
fery interesting about it. (Unwin, lllusliaiions and 
i|dex.> 307 pp. 6.S.) 

The list volume in “ 'J'he South American Series ” 


is entitled Peru^ by Mr. C. Reginald Enoch. Much 
of the book deals wdth the history, civilisation and 
commerce of Peru, past and present. It is not a 
book of travel properly so-called, but a serious study 
of modern Peru and its po.ssibilities, with a sketch of 
its romantic past; but at the end are a few “ travel 
not(;s,” useful to tliose likely to visit this country. 
Pt'ru is a somewhat isolated land, largely because of 
her geographical con<litions. The impression derived 
from this volume is that Peru offers an exceptionally 
interesting field for tourists. (Unwin, Tndex and 
illustrations. 305 pp. los. 6d. net.) 

Should anyone he contemplating visiting Finland, 
lie will lind many practical hints and much useful 
information in a little hook WTitlcn by Mr. A. M. 
Scott, intended to interest rc;aders in that country, and 
lie a concise guide to the chief places of interest in 
It. Chapters are included on St. IV.IersImrg. (Richards. 
Map and illustrations. 287 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 

IIJSJ l*’Y. 

'Phe second volume of the six into which Dr. 
Scholes’ Glimpses of the Aj^es is to extend has just 
a|)peare(l PP- With index. 12s. net). 

Its object is to ciKjnirt; “ .scientifically and historically 
into the cirtminstances in wdiich the; colourle.ss peoples 
designate themselves as the ‘ superior race,’ and in 
w'hich they designate the coloured races as ‘ inferior 
races.’” 'I’Ik; jiliysical and mental aspects of this 
enquiry were dismi.s.sed in the first volume ; it appa¬ 
rently ie(.]uires llu; jiresent one and the following four 
to (k;al with its moral aspects. Dr. Seholes demon¬ 
strates by a criticism oi the working of the Briti.sh 
Empire and the Ireatnuait of coloured British .subjects 
(I find, how'ev(;r, no allusion llo the Maoris, ])erhaps 
llu; tiiu sl c( 4 ()urcd race under Jiritain) that the moral 
sniier.ority of the* colourless races (as he chooses to 
call tiicm) is chiefly a thing of the colourless imagi¬ 
nation. Even su[)i)Osing it were fair to speak of 
Natal, for instanet;, as an “ impish child with the 
bleached <Titicle,” because one hapi)eiis to disapprove 
of lier native policy, it is hardly calculated to pro- 
nK>te sant; discussion. I fear this brief quotation 
rather gives the note of the book. 

In Modern Ifnx/and, Mr. A. W. Benn, the historian 
of Engli.sh Rationalism, skelches in iw^o volumes 
(Watts and Co. 7s. 500 pp.) the changes of 

o[)inion and action w^hicli have taken place in Eng¬ 
land from the Frt;nch Revolution to the present day. 
Mr. Btnm admits his bias, but he writes with ease 
what is also i;usy reading, although often provocative 
of dissent. He ignores altogether phenomena like 
modern spirituali.sm, Christian Science, and the Sal¬ 
vation Army. He idolises Canning and loves Lord 
Palmerston so much as even to condone the Crimean 
War. If the century has witnessed the triumph of 
Rationalism, Mr. Benn admits that it has been accom¬ 
panied by a rage for money on one hand and a 
continuous decline of literary genius on the other. Is 
it post hoc or propter hoc t 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

It is difficult to classify JVIr. John (lalsworthy’s 
collection of brief sketches, A Commentary 
(Richards. 264 pp. 3s. 6d.). Tht^se are not quite 
what a reader of “ The Country House ” might 
have expected. That novel was, on the whole, 
mellow. “ A Commentary is, on the whole, l)itter, 
harsh—the reverse of mellow. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is almost savage, 'riie sketches are clever; what 
they lack is kindliness in the humour and a little 
more tolerance for peoj)le so largely the j)roduct ot 
their environment. Some sketches, like “ Old Age,” 
for instance, are simply iinredeeiiK^dly sad. 

Mr. Charles Whihley’s exceedingly clever American 
Sketches have now appeared in volume form (Black¬ 
wood. 310 pp.). The sketches, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say, will not please Americans. 

JACK f.ondon’s reminiscences. 

In Before Adam (WeriKir Laurie. Ulus. 6s.) Jack 
London records his naniniscences reaching back to 
the mid-T'leistocene era, when th(? progenitors of the 
human race were liarely emerging from apedom as 
tree-folk, cave-folk, and fire-folk. U was hundrods 
of thousands of years ago, but it all comt;s back to 
Jack London in dreams, and out of these drt'ams he 
has woven a very convincing and original narrative ot 
the life of these primeval parents of ours, to whom we 
OWL* so much and of whom we know so little. Iwery- 
one has experienced in nightmare the sensation of 
falling through space. Why does no one ever strike 
the ground? Jack London's answer is that the tree- 
folk who struck thi^ ground died and did not transmit 
the memory of their fall. Only those who fell and 
caught a branch survived, and it is from them we 
have inherited the nightmare of falling through space. 
An ingenious book, which makes one think - not by 
any means only plt*asant tlioughts. 

THE CHARM OK OLTR OI.l) CHURCHES AMI> AiillEVS. 

Three interesting volumes have just been published 
by T. Werner Laurie (6s. ea(‘li). 'J^he first, London 
Churches^ by T. F. Bumjius, describes those tr(^Tsures 
of our city, built before 1666, many of them unknown 
even to its citizens, illustrated by beautiful photo¬ 
graphs. 'rhe second, by the same author, continues 
the record up to the present day, and though not 
having the same flavour of antiquity, yet jierhaps 
makes up for this by its interesting anec dotes of many 
well-known people. 'Lhe third, The Abbeys of Great 
Britain^ by H. Claiborne Dixon, is on a somewhat 
different plan, each chapter being headed by a con¬ 
cise account of foundation, important dates, annual 
revenue, etc. The illustrations are good, and the 
accounts are interspersed with quotations from many 
writers. Fountains Abbey inspired Wordsworth; 
Byron's picture of Newstead is given; W^estminster 
naturally occupies a large space, • , 

A BOOK ON ROSES. 

• Roses: Their History^ Deifelopmcnt and Cultivation 
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(Longman. 10s. 6d. Illustrated), by the? Rev. Joi 
i'emhiTtcjM, is a book which every lover and growe 
of roses should have at his elbow. It is a cyclopaedi 
tre^Mtise concerning this favourite flower, and what i 
not to be found in its pages is not worth knowing, 

RECENT EICTION. 

Miirofz^ by John Ayscoiigh (Constable, 6s.), is 1 
novel that will appeal to the cultivated reader. It i 
a story of life in Sicily, and is chiefly remarkabk 
(1) for the description given of the lile of nuns in ai 
Austrian (aaivenl devoted to contemplation ; (2) fo 
a picture of an ideal woman. You learn soinethinj 
l)y reading this novel; you meet, at least, one supen 
cliaractcr and a host of minor |.)ersons who live, ani 
as a piece of literature it ranks high. 

rhe Bed Lily and Mother of I^earl (6s. each 
John Lane) are the first two of Anatole fTance^ 
famous novels toap[)ear in English. Mr. John Lam 
deserves all praise for uriderlaking the publication a 
tlic works of one who is probably tlie most famous Q 
contemporary novelists. 

The IVoman Who Vo7oed {77ie Defnetrtan)^ by Ellisoi 
Harding (Unwin. 6s.), is a story based on the wih 
imagination that in America women under a Socialis 
rixi/ne had obtained not only the vote but the army 
W^omen soldiers were as efficient as men and superiOi 
to them in the bearing of pain. 'Fhey established i 
state in their own iinagt* and founded the cult O 
Demeter to preserve the purity of the donuistic hearth 
“'rhe Demetrian” has .some original speculation in it 
and belongs to the class of books those interested ir 
the woman (lueslion should not fail to read. 

In An Ancient English man Mr. Vincent Wrigfi 
professes to tell the experiences of an Elizabethai 
worthy who, after supping with Shaki^speare anc 
fighting under Sir R. Grenville, is put to sleep by i 
potion for three hundred y(Mrs, to rt‘vive in 1906 in 
modem baigland. 'Bhe idea is not liad, the execution 
is somewhat crude, and the spelling (li.screditable tc 
the reader of H, 'U. Drane, Iamit(;d (6s.). Bei 
Jonson and Spenser are habitually printed as Johnsoi; 
and S[)encer ; and it is not only in proper namei 
that this eccTuitricity occurs. 

In Zods yt'c7Y7/;7* (Greening and Co. 6s.) Mr. M. Y 
Halidom has not achieved a success. He does no 
jilay the game. He supposes that a ghost can animati 
a waxwork effigy in which the backbone of its formei 
body is concealed, can carry that body at will across 
land and sea, can dematerialise it instantly, and sc 
forth. Now ghosts can do wondrous things, bu 
Zoe is an outrage upon ghostdorn. It is as if a story 
teller had made fishes sing in the treetops anc 
nightingales play the barrel organ, 

2Vie I^edesral, by Desmond Coke (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.), is an interesting study of temperament as 
developed in the lives of a boy and his mother, eacfc 
of whom has been placed or has placed others on a 
pedestal. Inhere is sound common sense as well as 
humour in the book, though the chief characters are 
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*iw the impressionist order rather than clearly out- 

'“ned. 

21^ Tree of Heanien, by RoIktI W. Chambers 
^^^chibald Constable. 6s.). series of quaint or 
'^thetic stories, which arc the fulfilment of a weird 
prophecy uttered by the confidential adviser of the 
^ah of Persia. The name-story tells how a man 
^mrried—by proxy, and from gratitude—a woman 
^hom he had never seen, and its happy result. 

^ Lady Athlyne, by Bram Stoker (Heinemann. 6s.), 

a most enjoyalde book -in parts. A charming 
iikinerican girl, travelling to Euroi)e, is told in board 
^e liner by the Irish stewardess that tin; only man 
pt to marry her is Lord .AthJyne, and, in fun, her 
;^tit calls her l.ady Athlyne. 'I’ime pas.se.s, and tlie 
<^rl hears l)y chance “ ihai he has a wife in America.” 
iOutraged, he starts for the States in disguise to 
^ring the suj)|)Osed culprit to book. "J'herc is, 
iunfortunately, too much padding for full enjoyment. 

Drelma^ by (i. W. Ward ((irtrening. 6s.), is a 
icapital train story, with a desert city, enclosed by hills, 
|nto which no outsider has ever been allowcnl to pene- 
irate. Peopled by descendants of ancient Kgyj)t, they 
jpetain the worship of that period. 

The Tavistocks^ by G. A. Grilhn (Werner Laurie. 
:iSs.), is a melodramatic story, though the interest is 
:^ell sustained. 

' Hallie Erminic Rives, w^ho wrote a novel called 
“ Hearts Couragc'ous,” has a courageous heart of her 
■own, or she would never have attemi)ted, as she has 
tdone in A Castaway (Collier and Co. Os.), to u.se the 
Story of ]^ord Byron as the mati^ial of a nvulern 
Tomance. His whole story, from birth to death is 
worked up into a novel dealing with a hero called 
George Gordon, and the audacious sacrilege is 
cleverly carried out. .If this can be done w.tn 
impunity, why not romanticise the lives of all the 
notables of the world? I make a pre.sent of the '(»• 
to the publishers. 

Nellie of the Eiyht Bells^ by A. 1 \ Crouch (Job 
long. 6s.), is a caj>ital Portsmouth story of the 
Trafalgar time, with plenty of love, fighting, and 
adventures. 

The Chase of the Goldeai Platc^ by Jaccjues Futrelle 
(Collier and Co. 3s.), introduces rrofes.sor Van 
Duren, the Thinking Machine, who, far better tb.an 
any detective, unravels all the threads of the amusing 
plots our author gives us. 

The Hand on the EtHn^s^ by Ralph Rodd (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.). U.snally in adventure stories the 
reader’s interest is excited either by the ingenuity 
exercised by the author in bridging over the difficulties 
he has created, or in the charat^ters lhem.selves ; but 
Itfr. Rodd has given us .satisfaction both ways. Cath- 
and Zoe are pleasing, and plot and counterplot 
iucceed each other with startling rapidity. 

ADVENTURK STORIES. 

:: For a Story of adventure in the Spanish main Mr. 
^fsefield's Captain Margaret (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


may be heartily commended. It is full of powder and 
pirates, of Indians and Dagoes who fight and die 
amid strange scenes in the West Indies, with a das¬ 
tardly villain who dies of yellow^ fever, and an ideal 
hero who marries his wndow% A sea salt story full of 
adventure. 

The Black Bag^ by L. J. Vance (Grant Richards. 
6s.), is carried during an amazing series of adventures 
in boat, tram, motor-car and otherwd.se. There are 
two lovers in the novel and several rascals, and though 
the localities are various the time covered is le.ss than 
a wTck- 

The Mystery of Myrtle Grange^ l)y O.swald Oawford 
(Chaj)man and Hall. 6s.), tells of two orpl n 
daughters of a gn^at ])ainter who resolve to <iarn 
fame as wrell as a living. Women, liowever, are still 
so hand’capped that in order to do this they disguise 
themselves as men. 'I’lieir appearances and disap- 
])earances as the “ sisters Majendic ” 01 the “ brothers 
Power ” arc comical enoug'? . but love comes into their 
lives and they have to unma.sk. 

The Passion of Panl Afarillier, by Adeline Sergeant 
(M .... has little of love-making, for Paul’ 

.iVf* ■ lot for a woman. It would not be fi. * 

I expo '* nlot, for tnat and not character is the 
stro id<‘ed, the best marked characters are 

tb b« ones. 

I’HK MK.SSAGK uK M ‘’‘IMON, 

]olm I dson r jc^ntly issued the second p:'* 
of “ . lOg, of God and Mairmon.” I 
cnl.Licd Mammon and His ^Ies:sage^ It i* full of 
savage force and i)OAV(‘r, but it js somewliat diffi :i 
to ' ertain exactly what h(‘ is driving d. He says 
‘‘ Wc are the universe become con. and now» at 

last ^^^(‘C/Mscioiis, the bi-sexual lightning that was an^ 
is the first an 1 last limitation of liie eternal ether, 
having through . ons of chemical .selection evolved 
life, w'hich in il.s turn, through geological periods o"' 
natural selection, arrived at mail and w'oman.” 

OPD n)l.t.’'MKS. 

Mr. Richard Heath has collected in a volume with 
the quaint title The Lamb Slain from the Foundatiofi 
of the World (Garden Cit; Id ess. 18 5 pp.) liis essays 
on the condition of the agricultural labourer now and 
in former days. It is in the misery of the poor Mr. 
Heath sees the sufferings of the Divine Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the w^orld. He writes with 
feeling and with jxassion as lie tells the epic story of 
the age-long martyrdom of man. The masses crucified 
on a permanent Calvary are to him the eternal 
sacrifice offered for the salvation of the world. 

Mr. A. C. Fifield has begun to publish a Social 
Reformers Series (paper 6d., cloth is. 67 jip.). The 
first is devoted to Robert Owen, the second to Henry 
George. They are sympathetically written, and con¬ 
tain a good summary of the life and labours of two 
remarkable pioneers. 

A very different kind of book, so small that you * 
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could almost put it in your waistcoat pocket, is Mr. 
Gurney Horner’s of the Universe, published 

by Hay man, Christy and Lilly, price is. 1 am not a 
metaphysician and, therefore, cannot venture to ex¬ 
press an opinion about the book beyond merely 
noting that the author attaches what at first sight 
appears to be an exaggerated value to his notes for 
a universal philosophy. He says, “ Afte r the researches 
and speculations of two thousand years, the basis of a 
practical Philosophy of Life and Being is now finally 
established, and Religion and Science reconciled, by 
the Epoch-making Discovery of llu* hitherto ‘ missing 
link ’—the ‘ Unit’ of (>bjcctivc Exislcncc. A definite 
and intelligible idea thereby lakes the place of the 
present indefinite, meaningless and unworkal 'e idea 
of the ‘ Non-Ego.’ ” 

nAVClNG ISLAND AS A rUllLISlllNO CLNTK 

Hayling Island is a miniature edition of Eni^land 
five miles long. It has its Cornwall (turned ii he 
wrong way), its Kent, its Wash, and its estinr' 
Thames, all drawn to scale. Last month it developed 
its miniature Paternoster Row witli a solitary pub¬ 
lisher who has publislied and printed a solitary boo.... 

ayling Island is full of Roman remains, dating back 
even ea*-’’jr than the days wnen its salt was famous 
in tne Mediterranean, as good St. Augustine testifies. 
It is therefore appropriate that the first book published 
on the island slioiild be Hint for J.iitin Prose, b} 
well-known tutor, Clement *iryan, M. ' In 
eighty small quarto pages Mr. Roocrl Higginbotham^*, 
who has for some years past i)ublishcd a monthly 
magazine on Hayling Island, provides the \vi* id 
wisdom of the erudite (oach for the small m ol is. 

T heartily commend this plucky v'‘ ‘ure i school- 
ii) sters and * .itors in the adjacent islands o Cireat 
Britain and Ireland. 

kOUSKVF.l.T AS RULER Ol‘ THE WORL ’ 

Universal Peace (Broadway Publishing Co., N^*w 
York. 'Pwo dollars) is the title of a book by an author 
rejoicing in the name of Victor Hugo Diiras. Mr. 
Duras thinks that the time is auspicious to 
a sy.stem of international government l)y electing 
l^resident Roosevelt as the chief executive of the 
United Nations of the World ! From which it nmy be 
seen that Mr. Duras, if a wise man, is not a very good 
judge of the times and seasons. In his book lie 
endeavours to demonstrate that inU^rnalional war will 
cease by reason of the fact that it is economic suicide, 
and secondly because international lioundaries are 
fading away, and the >vorld is becoming one state 
under one government now in process of establishment, 
wliich will supersede all other governments as the 
arbiter of international disputes. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin brought out last montH a cheap 
edition of Mrs. Bonner’s Life of Charles Pradlaui^h at 
bfilf-a-crowm, to which is added a second part by Mr. 
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J. M. Robertson, M.P. A compact volume 

843 PP. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued a Globe Edition 
of fohn Evelyfis Diary. A marvel of cheapnesw^ 
although the print is rather small. (540 pp. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Austin Dobson writes the introduction. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued as the late.st volume 
of their Golden 'Preasury Series the four plays 6 : 
-d:‘Ischylus—“ 'Phe Suppliant Maidens, “The Persians/ 
the “ Seven against Tliebes,” and the “ Prometheus 
Bound.” (2s. 6d. 216 pp.) 

KMTLDVMKNT KOR WOMEN. 

'Phe rc[)ort of the recent conference on the worl 
of (jducaled women, held in London, has been pub* 
lished in a sixpenny pamphlet (post free, 6jd.) 
entitUid “ Employment Pros[)e(:ts.” Whoever wishes 
to have the views of exjicrts, both men and women, 
upon the pros[)ects of occupations and professions 
already open and gradually o[)ening to women, 
cannot do better than read it. A few women are 
now being employed as “ Welfare Managers,” to look 
alter the welfare of the em[)loyees of large firms— ati 
American idea which has come over to England 
'I’he prospects of women’s work in Ireland, ScoLlandj 
ai several of the larger provincial centres in Eng- 
and, as well as I .ondon, are discussed. Ttie pamphlet 
is obtainable from the Central Bureau fo! the Employ- 
iiR-/it of Women, 9, Southampton Street, Holborn. 

lUKD-LlEE IN COLOUR. 

Ixiglily favoured indeed are the young naturalists 
o^ this generation, for the advance in the art of coloul 
[irinting eiiahlt^s them to have their bird-books illus- 
trr ted in colour. An admirable illustration of this u 
.iupplir - by Siilney Appleton’s Popular Natural His* 
tory !*' k., nhi('h, although published at so low a 
jiriee as s’x sliillings, contain thirty full-page coloured 
plates o:‘ which are pre.sented nearly 300 of the best- 
known birds (fi the world, each in the plumage which 
it wea»*s. Tin; lett;erj>ress is by W. }\ Pyeroft. It is 
1 avxC vrable addition to an admirable series. 


POEMS, DRAMAS. 

Mont St. Michel, "tc. .P(mmiis . Kowl.tTid 'riiirlnuM .('Allan) net s/i 

The Irish Poems of A. P. Graves .iMannsd, Dublin) net a/c 

Hero Lays Alkv .iMaun.M;!, Dubli-) net ft 

A Painter's F*astimc I'ocms . I'ii jiias ....Oreening! net 3 /^ 

Phases and Fancies . A. (i Shudi.(Maibews) net %/< 

Peasant Songs of Russia. F*-. Lmi-fl.Nmi) net s/c 

The Apocrypha of Shakespeare- Editeil by C. K. Tucker 

Ib uiik*'.iFrowdc) net 5 /c 

The Partial] Law (Di-urn.i).(Dobdl) net s/< 

Hildris the Queen (Dnuri). Lady Margarrt Siirkvillc . 

Sherratt and Hughes) net 

The Magna Charta (Dr.-inia). H. C. rJauid.^Siockwell) net 3 /c 

A Masque of Empire (Drama). Mrs. St. Loc .Strachty. 

(HiitchirisDn{ net x/e 

Philomela (Drama), L. .A. Comptpn-Rickctt. (Mallicvvs) net 3 /^ 

Mathilde Il.>rama). A. A. Jack .(Constable) net 3 /t 

The Chinese Lantern (Drama). Laurence Housman (Sidgwiclc) net 3/0 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Charities Register, 1908 .(Longmans) net ' 5 /a 

British Yearbook of Agriculture, 1908.(V inton) net s/c 

London Manual, 1908. Kdit-d bv Robert Donald .(Lloyd) 1/6 

Yearbook of Australia, 1908.(Uordun and Gotcb) xb/4 















LEADING BOOKS OF TllE MONTH. 


^ RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY. 

iTOul’s Epistles to the Thessalonlans and to the Copin- 

.'Ullans. ^. Ci. Rutluirfoid. iMacmilhinj net 3/6 

the ApocaIyp.se. j. J. 1... l<.:itt(iM...niurris and Ontes^ a/fi 
- sHEf” I” Modern England. K. C. Kciinpstm (Pitman) rU a/D 

ral Theolo^. H. Kiferi.iu .(Pitiiiaii) net 3/0 

Christian Minister, J)j. j. (j. liykirs. 

« I jp ft* .. , ' * • ^ net lO/o 

iiUPles of Meditations. 'riuiTna.s '1 ratm nt:. (DoIkiU) 

Grammar of Philosophy. I). (piahain . 

, /r. and T. Cl:n k) net 

lOnansm. l*. P. Piiowm* . (Con.stablej net 

the Threshold of a New World of Thought. M'. v. 

. ^\\,n\) net 


2/6 

HISTQRY, POLITICS. TRAVEL, Etc. 

. Author In the Territorials. Cuulsun Kcmahan ...(Pearson) 2/6 

I Service of the State. J. n. Muirhead .iMurray) net 3/6 

i Govermnent of England. A. L. i..owen ... Macniill.'tnj net 17/0 

J story of British Diplomacy. T. H. s. JO.scott.(Unwin) 16/0 

>pOStS of Empire. I^an*; .(Jack.) 

I King's Customs. H. Atlon and H. 11. Holland.(Murray) net lo/ft 

I Campaign of 1815 . Lient.-Col. W. il. Jaims . 

^ . . iJilackwootl) net 16/0 

ternatlonal Arbitration. R. U. I ones .simpkin) net s/o 

ernational Documents. Kdiieil l>y K. A. Whiiiuck ... 

... . . . 1 Lonpiiian.s) net 10/6 

I Victorian Chancellors. J. li. Atlay. Vul. II. 

_ ^ iSiiiitii, Kldt;r) n .1 14/0 

I Exiled Bourbons m Scotland. A. R Sieuan. 

.... „ . . (IJuinphrcys) iiei c/o 

J Making of lrolp.nd and Its Undoing, 1200 - 1600 . Alio^ 

Stopford iiiecm .. ... M;iciiii(fan! m.t lo/o 

Bt We Forget iHi'nic Rule Coiisjjir. icy). Philosophical Radical 
. , ^ „ (llodKcs and Figgis, Jhihliii; 

Qhael Davltt. F. Shi*:.-hvSkefriiigton.I Unwin) net 

imories of London in the Forties. David Masson . 

- . . ^ (lilackwooil) net 

ndon In the Sixties. One of the Old Ihigadc.Jsverell ' 

*. Gladstone at Oxford, 1890 . C. R. L. F. 

(Smith, Kldei; net 

I Society Recollections. Knglish officer . (1. Long) net 

J Enchanting North. J. S. Fluchei.'.iiMash) net 

Book about Yorkshire. I. S. Fletcher .(Methuen' net 

I'kshire Vales and Wolds. (voidon Home .(lllack) net 

om St. Ives to Land’s End. A. O F. .Stokes...itireeiiing: net 

e Abbeys of Great Britain. H. C. Oixoii .(l.aiirie) net 

lerican Shrines In England. A. f. storv . iMeihaen) 

ance in the Twentieth Century, w. Li Oeorge. 

_ „ {Kiveisl net 

Later Years of Catherine de* Modlci. Lditii .sichei. 

iCoii.sialilf) net 25/0 

Illy. «. 1 erry. MacJiiillan' net li/” 

rough Finland to St. Petersburg. A. MacCailum Scon ... 

.... (Richards) net s/fi 

Ige and the Ardennes. A. Fore.siiei and o. w. T. Omond ... 

. ,hlark) net lo/o 

. Ol. I*- H. L.itmptoii and A. Paillie-Iirohman .(Pkirk) net 6/0 

lla through the Ages. Flora Anoit- StecI.(Roiiiledge) 

tpressions of India. H. C.raik ...Macmillan) net 

e Revolt of Hindustan, 1857 - 9 . Sir Kvelyn W<Mid . 

_ . (Methuen) 

e Indian Christians of St. Thomas. Rev. W. J. Ridiard.K 

_ , - . (Uemrose) 

e Empire of the East (Japan). H. IJ. Montgoiuery. 

, . (Meihuen) net 

^an. Jakaslii Masuda.(Sisley) net 

.e Queens of Egypt J. R. liuttles .(amstaWe) net iu/6 

amps round the Mountains of the Moon. T. R. Johnson 

^ ^ . iUnwin) <»/o 

Basure and Problem In South Africa. Cecil Jlarmsworth 

. ... ^ (Ijnic) net s/o 

.e North-West Passage. R. Amundsen. 2 vt.is. 

, ^ , (Cvmsialile: net 31/fi 

nerican Sketches. <.)liarles Whibley .iHlarkwood/ 6/0 

nerica at Home. a. Maurice l.uw .iNcwnesi net 

ru. C. R. Liiock.(Unwin) net 

ie Explorers of Australia. L. Favenc. 

(VVhitcinabe and Tombs) net 
iW Zealand at Home. R. A. Louglnnan.(Newnes)net 


7/6 

3/6 

6/0 

a/6 

12/0 

a/6 

7/6 

7/6 

i/o 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


4/0 

3/0 

6/0 


7/6 

2/6 


5/0 

10/6 


ia/6 

5/t» 


SOCIOLOGY. 

brge Jacob Holyoake. J. McCabe. ;• vols.(Waits) net i6/o 

■. 6/6 


rge _ 

Olallsts at Work. R. Himtei.(Vl.icmillan) 

olallsm and the Drink Question- P. ^riowden ..(l.L.p.) net 
Bte Regulation of Labour*and Labour Disputes In New 

^1- Hi'uadhead. (WliitcuiiilK-: and Tombs) net 

_ I for Workmen and National Wealth. Major a. g. 

Johnsdilt ..(King) net 


*/6 

7/6 

3/6 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

7/6 


7/6 

f>/o 


apses of the Ages. 1)1. T. E. S. Schulub .(Long) net la/o 


SCIEfilCE. NATURAL HISTORY. 

Through the Depths of Space. 11 . Maepherson, jiim. 

N . (Blackwood) net 

Radio-Telegraphy. C. C. F. Monckton.(Ufuititable) net 

Animal Life. F W. (lamVile .(Smith, Elder) net 

English-Bird Life. H. K. llorsfield.(F.verett) net 

Forest Entomology. A. r. (;illaiKlers.(Blackwood) net 35/0 

Leaf and Tendril. John Burroughs.(Constable) net 4/6 

From a Hertfordshire Cottage. W. U. Thomas.(Rivers) 3/6 

Nature Rambles in London. Kate M. Hull.(Hodder) net 3/6 

ART, MUSIC. 

Whistler. Bernard Sickt*rl.(Duckwortli) net a/o 

Grove's Dictionary of Music. Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

^ Yol. ]\. (Macmillan) net ai/o 

The Art of Singing. Sir Charles Suiitley ..Mucmillan) net 3/6 

The Rise of Music. J. Goddard.(Reeves) 7/6 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

Tragedy. A. H. Thorndike . (Constable) net 6/0 

Essays on Shakespeare. Edited bv Sir S. St. John. 

(Smith, Elder) net 9/0 

The Supernatural In Shakespeare. Helen u. Stewart. 

(Ouseley) 2/0 

, The Shakespeare Problem Restated. G. < 1 . Greenwood . 

(Lane) net 2»/o 

Henslowe's Diary. Voi. 11..(Bnllen) net 10/6 

Edward Fitzgerald and “Posh.” lanusBlytli.Long) net 4/0 

Essays, Polllicai and Biographical. Sir spencer Walprde. 

lUnwiii) net 10/6 

Miscellanies. John Morley...(Macmillan) net 7/6 

Ideas and Ideals. Stackpool E. OT)>::li ...(Lovi^ and Malcolmson) 6/0 

A Tramp's Philosophy, lint Kennedy .(Long) 6/0 

Shavings from a Shipyard. H. J. Ashcroft .(Ouseley) 3/6 

The Angel and the Author—and Others. J ■ K. Jerome...(Hurst) 3/6 

NOVELS. 

Annesley, Maude. The Door of Darkness.(Lane) 

Askew, Alice and Claude. Tht Orchard Close .(Hurst) 

Avscoiigli, J(p|ui. Marotz .(Con.stable) 

B.ixter, J. I ) The Meeting of tho Ways.(lireening) 

Bennett, Arnold. BuHed AllVO.(Chapman) 

Bowker, Alfred. Armadin .(Causion) i 

Brown, Alice. Rose Macleod .(Con.stabic) 

Brown, Vi: cent. The Last Shore .Chapman) 

Burgess, GeU ti. The Heart Line .(kichards) 
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Count Zeppelin’s Wonderful but Ill-fated Airship. 

This is a very successful photograph, taken at Zurich, of Count Zeppelin’s airship in which on July ist the Count made a trip 
of 200 miles, carryin.tj fifteen passeiii^jers. The airship crossed tlie Swiss frontier and paid a visit to Lucerne and Zurich, pirouet¬ 
ting over Mount Pilatus under the absolute control of its navigators. This official long-distance trial of the airship was, however, 
frustrated hy a defect in the machitiery, A second trial was cnminenced on August 4th. The airship started on its voyage at 
about six o’clock in the morning, and after passing over Constance. Schaffliausen, Basle, Strassburg, Carlsrulic, Speyer, Mannheim, 
and \yorius, was sighted at Mayence at four o’clock in the afternoon. Turning south, the nnuni journey was continued throughout 
the night, but on \\ednes'lav a defect in the motor nccessitaicd a descent near Stuttgart. Meanwliile, a thunderstorm broke over 
the place, the airship was torn from its moorings, llie machine exploded, and the airship was completely destroyed. [I'hc notes on 
page 104 were printed beforg this catastrophe occurred.] 
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The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, August ist, 1908. 

The International Peace Congress, 
The more numerously attended tlian 

Peace Conference, ever before, was held at the end 

of July in London. Its members 
were received by the King, welcomed to Windsor 
Castle, preached to by Bishops, and entertained by 
the Ministry at a banquet, which is the first-fruits of 
the appropriation set aside by Mr. I.loyd-George 
for the promotion of international good leeling by 
international ho.spitality. Jt has also been ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Lloyd-George in a remarkable 
speech, in which, on behall of his country, he 
donned the penitential sheet, confessed that it was 


we who had begun what might be called the Dread- 
era ol competition, and expressed an ardent 
hope that we might rope in Germany into the bonds 
of friendship, as we had already roped in J'’ranee and 
Russia. All this was very admirable and very well said, 
and calculated to produce an excellent effect abroad! 
Mr. Lloyd-George made a very happy reference to 
the difference between the position of Germany and 
England a reference which has most unhappily been 
misunderstood. 'J’his is probaldy due lo the constant 
interruptions to which he was subjected by the 
.Suffragettes. His sjxicch was reported as if 
be had attacked ihc maintenance of the two-Power 
Army standard. What he flid point out was how 
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Absurd it was for English people to be fidgety aI)out 
ijip invasion. Germany, he said, had much more 
l^excuse for being nervous, seeing that she had not a 
^^iwo-Power Army standard. Mr. Lloyd-George 
' ■explains his true meaning in a letter to the Times, 
f This incident of the interruption 

Too Much. of a Cabinet Minister while making 
^ a Good Thina. important declarations in the hear- 
ing of representatives of many 
,> nationalities justifies a remonstrance and a protest. 
;■ The Suffragettes, in carrying out their politicji cam¬ 
paign, have decided that no member of the Ministry 
S fihall speak on any subject on any occasion without 
being subjected to annoyance and interruption. Eroin 
this rule no one is exempted, not even although tlu: 
V Minister has publicly and con.sistently sui)ported the 
cause of Women’s Suffrage. This policy has been 
ii regarded witli good-humoured toleration even by those 
y against whom it was employed. But it is possible to 
y,have too much of a good thing, and the militant 
y Suffragettes would be well advised if they refrained 
from emjJoying their aggressive tactics when Jiritish 
r Ministers are making declarations concerning inter- 
national policy to audiences which are not exclusively 
British. It is one thing to admit that Women’s 
I Suffrage ought to take precedence of all ciuestions on 
I' Home policy, but it is altogether another thing to 
> ,say that no Minister shall be allowed to speak on a 
y question involving issues of peace or war with foreign 
i Governments without being subjected to violent and 
‘ offensive interruptions. 

Last month one of the veterans of 
the Old Guard in the cause of 
' peace and arbitration was called 

? home. SirW. RandalCremer, M.P., 

!;;the founder of the Inler-Parliamentary Union, and 

■ one of the Nobel jjrize men, died on July 22nd. 
Cremer -for his friends never took kindly to the 

■ handle recently fitted to his name—was one of the 
.most universallN' respected members of the House of 
Commons. He was a bit of a fanatic in his opposi¬ 
tion to V\'omen’s Suffrage, and he was not an over- 

' ea.sy man to work with. But he was thoroughly 
: honest, very clear-headed, and possessed of in- 
; dornitable courage. His apotheosis took place 

■ three years ago, when the representatives of the 

■ Parliaments of the " /orld were banqueted by 
J.the British Government in Westminster Hall. In 
iWs old age ho was slightly lacking in hope. No 
|t)ne could have been more scei)iical than he as to 

pdssibilit) of ever securing a I^eace Budget for 
llhternational Hospitality, which he was, fortunately, 
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The late Sir W. R. Cremer, M.P. 


spared to see established by Mr. Lloyd-George. His 
death created a vacancy for Ilaggcrston, which will 
be filled up by a Conservative owing to the unhappy 
division between the Liberals and Socialists of the 
constituency. It was a thousand pities that the 
Liberals could not be induced to accept Mr. Herbert 
Burrows as their candidate. Mr. Burrows ought to 
be in Parliament; he is much the sanest of the party 
to which he belongs. 

Our rea lers are well aware that I 
The Conquest have for years past constantly 
the Alp. insisted upon the supreme import¬ 
ance of the airship as a factor in 
the evolution of the world-state. Even those who are 
most sceptical are now beginning to realise somewhat 
of the immense possibilities which are latent in 
the conquest of the air. Count Zeppelin’s airship, 
despite a temporary accident, has shown the possi¬ 
bility of maintaining an aerial navy capable of sailing 
against the wind and of keeping itself floating in mid¬ 
air fov h»urs at a time, and this is but the beginning 
of things. It is to the aeroplane rather than the air¬ 
ship that mankind will owe the obliteration of frontiers 








and the destruction of existing methods of making 
war. But at first the result of the conquest of the air 
will be very disadvantageouPfco us. The possibility 
of a night attack upon fleets lying in the most secure 
of anchorages, without possibility of effective reply, 
by an aerial fleet the total cost of which would 
be less than that of a single battleship in the 
fleet againiJt which it is despatched, will deliver 
Mr. Haldane from all difiiculty of obtaining the 
military estimates which he wants next year. 'Fhe 
idea of an invasion in force by mt'ans of airships is 
absurd, but nothing is more obvious than the fact that 
the coming of the airship adds a new element to 
warfare which at first will impair the sense of security 
which we have hitherto enjoyed in the consciousness 
of our command of the silver streak which is the moat 
of our island fortress. 

Some humanitarian persons arc 
jYiQ much exercised in their minds as 

Future of War. to the abomination of transferring 
the work of mutual slaughter from 
the two elements, land and sea, to a tliird -the air. A 


moment's reflection, however, suffices to show that 
when fighting is transferred to the air it will be much 
less bloody than it has been heretofore. The 
bloodiest of all fighting is that which takes |)lace on 
land. Compaie the butcher’s bill of Mukden with 
the number of dead and drowned at the battle ol 
Tsushima or the battle of Trafalgar, and you will see 
at ontx! that a decisive battle on the" sea docs no1 
cost one-tenth of the sacrifice of human life eiitailec 
by a decisive battle on land. Tin; same reductiot 
of casualties will follow the transfer ol fightinj 
to the air. The Zc^ppclin airship cannot carr 
more than eighteen men. No acroi)lane ye 
invented will carry more than one. The battles ii 
the air, therefore, will not be fought by millions 0 
combatants, but by units, or tens at the most, and th< 
fate of nations may be settled by a conflict in mid-ai 
in which the total casualties arc less than those of ; 
railway accident. This will be a reversion to th 
old practice of settling disputes by wag(T of battl 
between selected champions, for no nation will b 
able to put its whole fighting strength into the ail 
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Count Zeppelin’s Airship brought tO rest over the Lake in order to pick up other passengers. 

This photograph gives an excellent view of the construclion of the Count's airship. Note the two cars in which the p:iss .;n.L;crs are carried, and the 

canvas corridor enabling passengers to pass from one car to another. 












^ J^ 48 «feisive victory, which would carry in its train the 
’practical capacity to cripple a fleet and destroy 
vfijrtresses, might follow a combat between half a 
r: dozen airships carrying not more than a hundred men. 
" When that time comes, the absurdity of settling 
? disputes in this fashion will i)robably appeal to the 
,common sense of the average man, and the Interna- 
^ tional Supremfe Court talked al)Out at the Hague will 
;COme into existence with much more extended powders 
irthan anyone dreamed of last )'ear. 

It is in this direction, rather than 
in the counsels of perfection which 
find favour at T’eace Conferences, 
that we shall look for the 
gradual evolution of the world- 
State towards which humanity is steadily tending. 
^ The craze for building Ifigger and ever bigger iron- 
;Clads will be checked l)y the recognition of the 
•/possibility of their destruction from the air, and Mr. 
Lloyd (ieorge may find relief to his anxieties as 
Chancellor of the l^xchequer from an unexpected 
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Ru.*;; J)elegate to the Naval War Conference. 

quarter. Meantime it would be well if .Sir Edward 
(irey and Mr. Secretary Root could lay their heads 
together in order to see what can be done to 
give effect to the wishes of the great mnjorily of 
civilised Powers to bring that International Supreme 
Court into being for the constitution of which 
they both expressed such anxii;ty at the Hague. 
The accompanying diagram, issued by the French 
Parliamentary Arbitration Group, shows very clearly 
the immense preponderance among the Governments 
of the world in favour of establishing such a Court. 
To bring such a Court into existence unanimity is 
not necessary. If the Americans, for instance, chose 
to constitute a Supreme International Court of the 
kind for the Western Hemisphere, giving permission 
for such European and Asiatic Power as chose to 
come in, they might make Washington, instead of the 
Hague, the centre of the international juridical system 
of the world. 

Meanwhile Sir Edward Grey has 
Tho * 

ComlnfiT Confoponoo to fry. On October ist 

an International Conference will 
Naval .War. London for the purpose 

of framing a code of law for naval war in the futurOi 










To this Conference are invited the six great Powers of 
Euro])e, Japan, the United States of America, S|)ain, 
and Holland. Holland is invited because she is the 
seat of the Hague Tribunal ; Spain possibly because 
she may be said to represent indirectly Spanisli 
America; but Norway, which is one of the greatest 
of maritime nations, is left out in the cold. There 
are eight subjects for discussion, beginning with 
contraband. It is quite certain that on several 
of these points there wdll be no more unanimity 
than there was last year at the Hague. The 
only chance of the October Conference arriving 
at any practical result depends upon the willingness 
of the Powers represented to draw^ up a naval code 
subject to exceptions. For instance, all the Pow ers 
might agree upon a definition of “ contraband of war,'’ 
both absolute and conditional, which would be recog¬ 
nised as binding upon all nations which have not 


contracted themselves out of it. P>ut this law should, 
be supplemented by another, in the same w^ay that 
tiiC general tariff is supplemented by a more favour¬ 
able tariff conceded to most highly favoured nations, 
and a maximum tariff for those who are least 
favoured. 

For instance, the forty-five Govem- 
Alternatlve mcnts of the world might agree 
Naval Codes. upon certain general rules govern** 
ing all of them, but thirty of them 
might agree to modify this general law^ of contraband 
by a special treaty among themselves abolishing contra¬ 
band altogether, or abolishing conditional contraband. 
The Prize Court would then have a perfectly clear 
course to go upon. For nations that w^ere parties to the 
treaty abolishing contraband altogether, or abolishing 
conditional contraband, the general law w^oiild apply 
wrhen they W’ere at war with any of the other countries 




^jcli*WQre not party to this treaty. But when they 
at war among themselves the Court would 
^^inister not the general law, but the exceptional 
(Iw applying only to those parties which had signed 
l^e separate treaty. The same principle might be 
[pplied on an even wider scale, as, for instance, to 
|ie coaling of belligerents in neutral ports. Each 
||lsUtral Bower might have the power to make its own 
on the subject, the only sli[;)ulation being that as 
|te)n as war broke out such local code should be 
l^municated to the Brize ("ourl as the law by which 
consented to be bound. Unless some sucli pre¬ 
liminary arrangement is arrived at the October 
Jlbnference is not likely to bring us much nearer to 
establishment of the International Brize Court 
^ which both Germany and ICngland profc;.ssed 
jpems^lves to be so zealous at the Hague. 

Outside the storm-centre of 
The ^wers Constantino]>le the Europeati 
I Macedonia. situation has distinctly tended to 
% trancjiiillity. The alarm expressed 

I Germany by the unh)iinded belief that the Reval in- 
|-fview had an anti-German significance has subsided. 
the aieeting between the Tsar and M. Fallieres has 
3 so had a calming effect upon the over-excited nerves 
rf some German publici.sls. M. Isvoltsky and Sir 
Mward Grey have given assurances, accej)ted by the 
fcrman Government as satisfactory, as to the anxious 
l^sire of both Russia and England to avoid in 
ny way endangering German interests or arousing 
iterman susceptibilities. The (German Government 
8 ; said to have accepted the English Note on 
Macedonia, the only doubt remaining being as to 
Whether the Austrians will follow the lead that is set 


|iem from Berlin. The transformation scene at 
Sbnstantinople has, however, temjjorarily relegated 
Note to limbo until it is seen liow the lle^Y nxime 
I likely to work. 

I little thought when 1 introduced 
Triumph the rejiresentative of the Young 
wihe Young Turks, i’nrks to the attention of the j*ar- 
liamenl of the World assembled 
the Hague last yeai that the cause which he 
epresented would have so soon revolulionised the 


f^ole Eastern situation. A\’hen Mr. Santos Semo, 
|iO appeared at the Hague as the repre.sentative of 
Irmce Sabaheddine, grandson of Abdul Medjid, 
Ipke very confident!}* as to the extent to whicli the 
^ting Turks commanded the future, he was listened 
|5 aa: the Hague with rood-humourtxl incredulity, 
Plough the Turkish derogates regarded him with 
||pnceaie4 alarm. The result justifies the uneasi¬ 


ness of Turkhan Pasha. Mr. Santos Semo, who 
spoke French with ease and fluency, maintained 
that the Turks were the most oppressed 

citizens of the 
Turkish Em¬ 
pire. Every 
other nation¬ 
ality had some 
other nation to 
look after 
them; the 
Turks alone 
had no repre¬ 
sentatives. He 
insisted that, 
p r opaganda 
was active in 
the Army; that 
disaffection was 
rife in every 
barracks; and 
that at a given 
moment we 
should see an 
i r res i s tible 
movement in 
favour of the re-establishmcnt of a Turkish Consti¬ 
tution. He even went so far as to declare that in 
the triumph of the Young Turks we should find that 
solution of the Macedonian question which Europe 
had hitherto sought in vain. All this was duly 
reported in the columns of the Cotirrier dc la 
Conference just twelve months ago. 

During the first half of this year 

How the Revolution fitful of rumours 

Befiran. was current as to the disaffection 
in the Ottoman Army. No atten¬ 
tion was paid to them in Europe, and Sir Edward 
Grey and M. Isvoltsky proceeded to elaborate their 
note for the reform of Macedonia in blis.sful ignor¬ 
ance that there were any elements in the situation 
beyond those with which Europe has long been pain¬ 
fully familiar. At the beginning of last month, how¬ 
ever, part of the Turkish garrison at Monastir, led by 
three staff officers, left the barracks and retired to the 
hills, proclaiming the Gospel according to the Young 
Turks. A Turkish Pa.sha was despatched in hot haste 
from Mitrovitza with a company of troops upon whom 
he thought he could rely for the purpose of stamping 
out the revolt. He was promptly murdered. The 
garrison af Monastir revolted, and ninety officers 
signed a memorial to the Sultan setting out the fact 





that they had no money, and that ■ they were horribly 
overworked and mismanaged, and demanding the 
restoration of the Midhat Constitution. 

The Sultan, to use an American 
The Sultan’s phrase, was “ scared to death,” and 
Surrender. sought to pacify the insurgents by 
, making the three officers who 
started the revolution Generals of Division. This, 
however, only convinced the mutineers that they 
were masters of the situation. They launched a 
manifesto, and the mutiny spread throughout Mace¬ 
donia. One commander after another was murdered 
or seriously wounded, and the movement spread 
from Macedonia to the capital. The Sultan, who 
has his ear very close to the ground, and is well 
served by .sj)ies, was evidently profoundly convinced 
of the reality and seriousness of the movement. He 
tried in turn threats, bribe.s, concessions, and finally 
dismissed his Grand Vizier and appointed Said Pasha 
to deal with the situation as best he could. Said 
Pasha is a liberal Turk, who some years ago took 
refuge in the British Embassy when he believed that 
he was in peril. He had as his colleague Kiamil 
Pasha, who was also well known for his sympathies 
with England. Said, Kiamil, and the Sultan, after 
temporising for a few days, appeared to arrive at 
the conclusion that the movement was sweep¬ 
ing everything before it, and that the only chance 
was to abandon all attempt to dam the flood 
and see if they could not ride on the crest of the 
wave. A Constitution was proclaimed amidst 
tremendous demonstration and popular enthusiasm, 
and everyone—editors, soldiers and the populace 
—appear to have abandoned themselves to the 
same wild ecstasy of delirium which followed the 
proclamation of the October Constitution in Russia 
in 1905. Perhaps nothing is more significant of the 
overturn than the fact that the Sultan was compelled 
to appear on the balcony of his own palace and make 
a speech to the mob, which had been cheering and 
howling for two consecutive hours for a speech. For 
the moment all danger of the deposition of the 
Sultan seems to have disappeared. 

Mr. Gladstone used to declare that 
•]l,e he thought the Midhat Constitu- 

Tupklsh Constitution, tion was one of the most impudent 

frauds by whicJi the Turks ever 
attempted to hoodwink Europe. Lord Salisbury 
treated it with contempt, and nothing has been heard 
of it for thirty years, although it is said* that the 
Sultan has approved every Budget every year since 


1877 ^ subject to the approval of the Con.stitutioil f' 
present in abeyance. It is not clear whether the nei 
Constitution is the old Midhat Constitution or a brant 
new one. Whatever it is it would be a great mistakt 
to scrutinise too closely the prerogatives of th( 
Turkish Parliament. 'I’he great thing is to get somt 
such assembly into existence and to allow all thi 
various nationalities to discuss their grievances ii 
public, instead of knifing each other in the hills. Tht 
immediate effect of the houlcversment has been to 
postpone temporarily, if not indefinitely, the presenta 
tion of the Macedonian note. The Young Turlf: 
preach with all the ardour of the most patriotic Ok 
Turks against the interference of Foreign Power 
in the affairs of the regenerated Ottoman Empire 
Even if we have no faith in the working of tb 
new Constitution w'C shall have to wait tb sei 
whether the rival parties in Macedonia will transfe 
their quarrel to a parliamentary arena. A Genera 
Election in Macedonia just now—with Servian 
Bulgarian, and Greek bands lying in ambush in ever 
valley, and the provinces filled with a mutinous Otto 
man soldiery—ought to afford some extraordinar] 
eli;ctoral experiences. Sufficient unto the day, how 
ever, is the evil thereof. 

While we all rejoice in tb 
Whose Turn establishment of a representativi 

Next? assembly, with however limitec 

functions, in Constantinople, it it 
impossible to look, without serious misgivings, at thii 
extraordinary ebullition of political passion in a spheri 
from which it was apparently extinct. When one 
extinct volcano bursts into activity the dwellers il 
the craters of other extinct volcanoes may bl 
pardoned if they begin to wonder if their turn wil 
come next. Of all the Powers in the world Grea 
Britain is that most nearly affected by the Turkisl 
Revolution. For the moment indiscreet enthusiasts, 
who look at everything with an anti-German squint 
exult over the fact that the Young Turks are mud 
more English than German in their sympathies 
I'hat may be or may not be. Whether they are o; 
whether they are not is a bagatelle of no significanci 
compared with the far-reaching results that may follov 
from the establishment of a Parliament in the capita 
of the Ottoman Empire. Proximus ardet Ucalegon 
and we are next door to Ucale^on. Already we set 
the effect of the overturn in the shape of an intens< 
revival of nationalist activity in Egypt. If the Sultar 
concedes a Constitution to the Ottoman Empire, witi: 
what grace can England insist on refusing a Consti- 



jtiition to the Egyptians ? Egypt is much more homo¬ 
geneous in the experiment than Turkey, and the 
experiment of a Parliament at Cairo would be in 
finitely safer than a Parliament at Constantinople. 
But Egypt is comparatively a small matter; our 
real peril lies in India. 

The ‘ some time past the situation 

Situation hi India has been very menacing. 
India rendered less for¬ 

midable by the somewhat savage 
’^'Bentence of six years' transj)C)rtation inflicted by the 
'Bombay Court upon Mr. Tilak for indulging in more 
or less soi)Histic::il and mystical meditations upon the 
a.dvent of the bomb in India. The sentence was 
^^romptly followed by riots in Bombay, and an 
^Increase of the tension between the rulers and the 
tuled throughout India. In view of the sudden 
upheaval in 'J\irkey, who can deny the possibility 
i^'vthat Lord Morley may have to face a popular move- 
‘■ment almost as irresistible in India? It has been 

■ Evident for some time ])ast that the Japanese 
rWar, which was practically precipitated by 
(. the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, began a period ot 

seismic disturbances which have convulsed Asia. 
As the direct result of that demonstration of the 
ability of Asiatics to whip the Europeans in fair 
fight, Asiatics everywhere have stirred in their sleep. 
tChinese, Persians, and now the Turks, have all pro- 
; vided themselves with some kind of constitutional 
'^apparatus, and they have done so avowedly with the 
l^'object of enabling them to work out their own destiny 

■ ifa Japanese fashion. Is it reasonable to think that an 
^earthquake which has shaken a continent from Tokyo 

to Moiiastir will leave India untouched ? With what 
;grace can Lord Morley refuse to grant some kind of 
^ Constitution to India when the Caliph at Constantinople 
finds the restoration of a Constitution an alternative to 
his owm disappearance ? The traditions of the Sultan 
are autocratic or theocratic. Since the days of 
Mahomet Mohammedans have never developed repre¬ 
sentative institutions. But the genius of England, the 
traditions of her administrators, the spirit of her laws 
and legislation, are instinct with the conception of 
government by representative assembly. Is it prob¬ 
able that a Government, inspired with such prin¬ 
ciples, couhl resist a demand for their application, 
when even the Mikado of jai)an, the Emperor of 
rChina, the Shah of Persia, tlie Tsar of Russia, 
^and the Sultan of 'J urkey have not been able to 


Signs of political earthquakes are 
What will sufficiently studied to enable 

the Moslems do? anyone to predict what will happen 
in the next few months in the 
Indian Empire; but Lord Morley will have extra¬ 
ordinary good luck if he does not have to face a situa¬ 
tion which will put to a much severer test the statesman¬ 
ship of Great Britain than any crisis that has arisen 
since the Mutiny. Tliere is another element in the 
situation which ought not to be overlooked. The 
whole tendency of the advocate of rigorous measures 
of coercion in India has been to rely upon the 
Mohammedan as the most loyal and trustworthy 
element in the native population. The partition of 
Bengal was chiefly made and subsequently maintained 
in the interest of the Mohamnicdans, and no charge 
is more frequently brought against the Liberal policy 
of the Indian Government than that it ignores the 
immense importance of the Mohammedans, But 
wlint if this loyal and stable element in India were 
suddenly to become infected with the enthusiasm 
which has co;npelled the Commander of the Faithful 
to harangue the mob from his Palace windows, and 
to hand over to a Parliament the authority hitherto 
wielded by the Caliph? The importance of the Pan- 
Islamic movement has been much exaggerated in the 
past. The Indian Mohammedans have shown them¬ 
selves singularly indiflerent to all appeals to proclaim 
a Jehad against their infidel rulers. But a Jehad is 
out of date. They may take more easily to a demand 
for a Constitution, which is the fundamental principle 
of all Englishmen everywhere outside India. 

Events in Persia, which for a 
moment appeared to damp the 
Persian Coup d’fitat. ardour of those who believe that 
the Asiatic nations were adopting 
with enthusiasm Western institutions, do not justify 
the pessimists. No doubt the spectacle of the Shah 
dissolving a Parliament by shell-fire is calculated 
to cause considerable misgivings among the admirers 
of Parliamentary institutions. But that after all 
may be but an incident in the evolution of 
Persian constitutionalisui. We have the Mother 
of Parliaments in England; but the authority of 
the House of Commons was not established until 
after many a long and bloody struggle between the 
people and their Sovereign. French Parliaments have 
again and again been dispersed by action as arbitrary, 
if not quite so bloody, as that which terminated the 
first Persian Legislature. There appears to be no 
doubt that the Shah, despite his high-handed dealings 
with the Deputies, has no intention whatever of 
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dispensing with a representative assembly. On the 
contrary, even while the smoke of the powder was 
still in the air he announced hit. intention to order a 
new General Election. And although candidates 
may be scarce for an assembly liable to dissolution at 
the cannon's mouth, there is every prospect tliat a 
Parliament of some sort will be got to:'.ether. Our 
weak point-in India and 1 ‘^gypt is that we have not 
got a Parliamenl of any sort. 

The most remarkable illustration. 
The Success however, of the facility of Parlia- 
the Duma. nientary institutions to right them¬ 
selves when once they have been 
established is supplied by the Duma in Russia. The 
first and second Duriias were dissolved before they 
had becaj in existence .six months, and with the dis¬ 
solution of tlie second Duma the Tsar, by a aw/f 
d'etat for which there i.s no justification, excepting 
that sa/ns popuU suprana lex^ caused the third 
Duma to be elected by a new electoral law 
which enormously restricted the franchise and 
secured the election of a comjiaratively Conservative 
assembly. '^Fhe third J.)uma, however, lias worked 
well, and is steadily addressing itsell to laying broad 
and deep the foundation of constitutional government 
in Russia. Al. Alakarolt*, the adjoint of the Ministei 
of the Interior, assured me that he was far from 
resenting the existence of the Duma. He lielievcd 
that it was an aid, rather than a hindrance, to efficient 
government in Russia. The burden of government, 
it is evident, has become much too great for any one 
man to carry on his shoulder, ^'here seems every 
prospect that the Duma in Russia will come to be 
regarded as indispen.sable for tlie government of the 
Empire and the very existence of the Monarchy. 

Mr. Bryan has been selected with 
immense enthusiasm as the 
American Presidency. Democratic candidate for the 
American Presidency. If shout¬ 
ing could achieve anything, Air. Bryan would have a 
chance, but shouting at the place of nomination 
counts for little in an election wliere the polling- 
booths are scattered over a continent. At the 
Convention he receivtid 892 votes, as against 
59 for Judge Gray and 46 for Air. Johnsjon. Mr. 
Hearst’s indejiendence Party at Chicago nomi¬ 
nated Mr. Hisgen for President and Mr. J. T. 
Graves for the Vice-Presidency. Air. Hisgen is 
entirely unknown in this country, but his chief 
claim to popularity is that he is an indbpcnclent 
oil-refiner, and one of the fetv men whom 
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Mr. Rockefeller failed to drive out of business. Ncf 
one seems to expect that Mr. Hisgen’s candidature f 
will be takem seriously, but it may detach a certain ' 
number of votes from Air. Bryan, whose defeat, how¬ 
ever, is regarded as practically certain even without 
the loss entailed by the Hisgen candidature. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, writing upon the 
Tariff Reform issue of the I*residential cam- 
America. points out that there is a 

great deal of confusion in the . 
popular mind, and that the issues are by no means 
clear. Dr. Shaw thinks that there is not much reason 
to expect any new legislation even if Mr. Ilryan were 
elected. He does not think that Air. Bryan will be ! 
able to deal effectively either with the 'I'ariffs or the 
Corporations, owing to tlie fact that tin; Si iiate would 
remain Republican, even if the Demonais carried 
both the Presidency and the House of Rc|)resenta- 
tives. Dr. Shaw thinks that the Republicans will 
revive the TarilT in a fashion, and suggests that before 
they begin monkeying w'itli the 'Parilf they .should 
pass a resolution deciding that the runv 'J'ariff should 
not come into operation until (utlier six or twelve 
months after it has been passed into law. 


1 am glad to see that Dr. Shaw 
The Democrats speaks out very strongly on the 
the Asiatics. mischievous and cow ardly plank 
in the Democratic platform on the 
question of Asiatic immigration. Dr. Shaw says;— 

The question ol our relation with Ja|)aii just now is a delicate 
one, and a parly plalforni sluuild either treat it frankly or let it ^ 
alone. f)ur navy is about to visit Japan al the invitation of the 
Tapanose Government, in the inli*rest of )»e.ace and j^nod under- 
standiiig. Tlie iiiiiuii.^ration problem on the Pacific Coast is 
not a question at issue between tlie two great j.arlies in this 
country, and the attcnqit of ilu; Democratic platfoiiii to catch 
Pacific Coast votes by the ])laiik just qmnt-d will not commend 
itself to the judgment of wise nuai. The position of this 
country with resyxxt to kinds of iimnigration that cannot be 
assiniilaled is now' perfectly well understood ; and it. is a reckless 
sort of partisaiishiy* that would try lo catch a few voles in a 
Presidential campaign at the ii.sk of making moii difficult the 
pending effoits to settle the Japanese question by dijdoinalic 
means. 

Lord Grey may ht* congratulated 
jhe upon the brilliant success which 

Canadian Ffites. has attended the celebration of the 
Birthday of Canada. - li was not 
only a birthday, it was also a commemoration of the 
most stirring scenes in Canadian history. It is 
seldom that any State has been so fortunate as 
Canada in being able to celebrate within loss than 
two centuries, with equal enthusiasm, vic tories that 
were gaint^d by the two nations which dwell in peace 
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Waiting' for the Winner of the Maralhon Race. 100,000 people in the Stadium. 

under a common tiag. which it \ 

The Prince of Wales was the pride 

received with immense viously e 


\T(fpleat Press, 


enthusiasm. The pageant 
was a great success, and 
nothing appears to have 
marred the harmony of 
an international celebra¬ 
tion absolutely unique in 
history. 

Another great 
The international 
Games, event, the 

cc-lel-)ratic)n of pki^tograpk /'jf\ 
the Quadrennial Olympic Hayes (U.S.A.), V 

Games at the Stadium at 

Shephc'rd’s Bush, was unfortunately marred by 
the weather and by some regrettable mistakes in 
the management, which led to many ol the games 
being decided before a beggarly array of empty 
benches. The following is a list of the number of 
games won by various nations in competition, from 





which it will be seen tha 
the pride of place pre 
viously enjoyed by th< 
United States has beei 
transferred to Grea 
I 3 ritain : — 


Pki^tograph /'j/\ yjopical J*r, 

Hayes (U.S.A.), Winner of the Trophy. 


Kingdom 
IJniltMl States 
Sweden ... 
Kranec ... 
Hungary... 
(iermany... 
Norway ... 
C'anada ... 

Italy 

Uclgium .. 

South Africa , . 
Finland ... 


.. 4*1 
.. aaj? 
•• 

.. 4,1 


It is unfortunate that in two instances disputes arort 
between British and .Americans. One arose from thi 
British victory in the tug-of-war, when the Americafls 
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How Dorando reached the Tape. 



Photograph {Topical Press, 

The Queen presents the Italian with a Gold Cup. 
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The Review of Reviews. 



Remains of the Ancient Olympia. 


TIk? pboto^inph the ruins of ihe ancient Greek city of Olympia, th 

scene of tlK. oriiJ.iKil ( )lyiiipie Games. Tor over i,loo years— fn mi it.C. 77() to A.i). 

j^reat naliinial festival of the (Irecks was celebrated c'.cry lour y(^ars. 
Comparini^ llu- earliest Slndiiiin wi b liie latest, it is interesting to note that the former 
was 6^0 ieet in lenelli, and had icc.oniniodaiioTi for 40,000 spectators, while the 
Stadium at Shepherd’s Bush is l,oo(j feet lont;, with a(:ct»minociation for 70,000 
. persons or more. 


was so much feeling about it that 
it looked as if in time to come 
we might have to allow an appeal 
from the Olympic Tribunal to the 
Hague ! 

The only event in the 
The whole series of con- 
tests which excited 
any real popular in¬ 
terest was the Marathon Race, for 
which nearly one hundred of the 
picked long-distance runners of the 
world were entered. The interest 
aroused in this race was painfully 
intensified by its close, when the 
Italian, Dorando, who entered the 
Stadiiuii some ininuti*s in advance of 
the nearest comiietitor, staggered, 
drojiped, nnd fell on the track. He 
was evidently in a state of extreme 
exhaustion, but he maintains that if 
he had been allo\Yed to struggle to 
bis feet unaided he could liave 
managed to get round the course 
before the next m:.in came up. Un¬ 
fortunately, one of the officials as¬ 
sisted him to his feet, and this 
disqualified him for tlie prize. He 
dropped several times lK‘fore com¬ 
pleting the course, but finally finished 
on easy first. 'I'he second, Mr. 
Hayes, an American, wdio managed 
to kci‘p his fe(‘t, was not sub¬ 
jected to the disqualifying assist¬ 
ance, and so was declared the 
winner. The whole popular sym¬ 
pathy went to Dorando. Tho 
Queen, whose presence at the 
Stadium was one of the brightest 


■complained that the shoes worn by the British 
competitors g;ive tl'.em an unfair advantage!. The 
Other case was in tlie four hundred metres race, when 
the American runner was held by the judges to have 
elbowed a fellow-competitor so unfairly as to render 
;the race null and void. Such in.stances, however 
unfortunate, are prohal)iy unavoidable, but they 
"illlustrate the risks that are always run when the 
l^presentati>es of rival nations are carried away liy 
S'^he excitement of an international contest. The 
|lC0ni|)|aints of the Americans were not sustained by 
Itjiie authorities of the Games, but at one time there 


and .most ple.asins features of the sports, pre¬ 
sented him with a. special trophy, a public 
subscription was raised for him, and the honours 
of the Marathon race undoubtedly went to 

What at one time threatened to be 
a serious blot upon the national 
entertainment of the country, in 
the lack of adequate provision for 
showing hospitality to the picked 
athletes of the world, was surmounted by the energy 
and public spirit of the Daily Mail, l .<ord Desborough 


The “ Dally Mall' 
as an 

Instrument 
of the 

National Will. 
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and the Rev. De Courcy Laffan, the Secretary 
of the Receptions Committee, had appealed, and 
appealed in vain, for the funds necessary to provide 
hospitality to our international visitors. 'I'he week 
before the Games opened the Daily Mail published an 
earnest and [)assionate appeal to its readers to supply 
the ;;^T0,000 needed to maintain our reputation for 
national hospitality. In less than a week over 
;^T 2,000 was supplied, a result upon which the Daily 
Mail may be heartily congratulated. Lord North- 
cliffe has of late shown in many directions how 
valuable an instrumonl of (Government 
a popular newspaper can be if intelli- 
gently dir(;cted to public ends. The 
British Government has been deservedly 
praised for devoting ^20,000 a year to 
the purposes of international hospitality. 

Here we have a ncwsj)aper whidi, in 
the course of a single week, raises nK)re 
than half that sum for ihe exercise of a 
single act of public national hospitably. 

Parliameni has acl- 

An Improved j o u r n c d for I he 
Legrislativc Outlook. Autumn Session, 

when many of the 
most important Bills of the Sessif)ri will 
come on for consideration. Ministerial 
prospects are distinctly better than they 
were a month ago. It was then believed 
that the House of I.ords would throw 
out the Licensing liili, and that there 
was no hope of an agreement on the 
Kdiication (^)ucstioii. No information 
has been oflicially afforded as to the 
measure of success which has attended 
the negotiations which have! been 
steadily going on between the Minister of 
Education and the Archbishop of Can* 
terlmry, but it is believed that a Bill— 
which both sides will dislike, but both 
sides will accept • will be brought for¬ 
ward in October and carried by mutual 
consent. This, of course, depends upon 
two things : one is whether Mr. Bal¬ 
four is willing to get the Education 
Question out of the way, and the other 
is whether, in case he wishes to keep 
the sore ojien, he will be able to impo.se 
his will upon the House of Lonls in 
opposition to the advice of the Arch^ 
bishop of Canterbury. 


On the Licensing Question also 
The arisen in the darkness. 

LieonslnR Bill. There is reason to believe that the 
Lords will think twdee, and even 
thrice, before throwing out the Bill, not because they 
like it any more than they did when it was first intro¬ 
duced, but because they are beginning.to realise that 
they may go fartlier and fare worse. I he alternative 
to the Licensing Bill is not things as they are, 
but a high-license system, which Avould be as 
welcome to the Treasury as it would be distasteful 
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The Queen Victoria Memorial. 

This photograpli depicts Mr. Thomas Brock, K.A., workiujt: on one of the figures in the 
Memorial mi numciit which will be erected outside Buckingham Palace, Loudon. 
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:o the publican. Mr. Lloyd-George is believed 
ID have contemplated with something more 
ban serenity the prospect of the rejection of 
:he Licensing Bill by the House of Lords. In that 
ikse the Licensing Bill would not reappear next 
Session. In its place would appear a strictly financial 
neasure with •which the House of Lords could not 
interfere, providing for a system of high license. The 
ihought of this possibility will, it is believed, predis- 
^se the House of Lords to take a more favourable 
nevr of the present measure than they seemed likely 
:o do a month ago. 

rhe House of Lords has been 
The Ppophets severely exercised over the Old- 
of Evil. Age Pensions Bill, but as Mr. 

Balfour had not marked it for the 
laughter, it has been spared, although Lord Rosebery 
ind Lord Cromer have done their best to impress 
ipon the country the dire evils which will re.sult from 
he establishment of Old-Age Pensions. The most 
lerious thing in the debate was the reference which 
jord Cromer made to the prospect of a European 
var. He said :— 

I would ask, in the present condition of Europe, what is the 
aain duty whicli devolves on the Government of this country ? 
•'or niy part I have no sort of hcsiiation in replying to this 
luestion, for their main duty is to make provision lietinies for 
tie Furopean conflict whicli might probably be enforced upon 
5 before many years have elaj>secl. It is the duly of the 
ik)vernment to provide betimes Jor that danger—a danger of 
rhich I, in common, I l^elieve, with most people who can speak 
rith real authority of foreign affairs, am very firmly convinced. 

Too much attention ought not to be paid to this 
ieclaration. Lord Cromer's judgment is not what it 
ised to be, and we have heard too much in times 
last of “ inevitable wars," which never happened, for 
IS to be seriously perturbed by Lord Cromer's firm 
onviction as to the probabilities of the future. 

Sir George Newnes has sold the 
The Westvumter Gazette to a company 

ITestmlnster Gazette, of well-known Liberals for a sum 

which by no means recoups Sir 
ieorge for the money which he has lost in providing 
liOndon with the best organ of opinion that exists in 
he British Empire. Mr. Alfred Sp)ender and Sir F. 
i^arruthers Gould will continue to direct the West 
ninster in the future as they have done in the past, 
mt the printing and publishing will be transferred 
rom Tudor Street to the office of the Daily Chronicle. 
The project of producing another penny Liberal 
Qorning paper remains in abeyance. The half-veiled 
fiystery as to the capitalist who came to the rescue 
if l 43 t.^Moberl^y Bell of the Times is a mystery no 


longer. It has been public1)r announced, and I think 
never officially contradicted, that Lord Northcliffe has 
added the Times to the long list of journals which 
constitute the Harmsworth Press. The influence 
of the New Journalism is already apparent in 
the columns of the Times^ which is now publishing 
a London edition containing news arriving up to 
3.45 a.m. Probably it may occur to Lord North¬ 
cliffe that it is a thousand pities that the machinery 
at Printing House Square should lie idle all the day, 
except in the early hours of the morning. In that 
case we may look forward to seeing an evening Times 
which would not enter into competition with the 
Evening Neivs. 

The attempt to secure the exten- 
A sion of penny po.stage to France 

Reform? b^LS failed, l.ord Blyth and Mr. 

Hcnnijier Heaton, who introduced 
an influential deputation to Mr. Asquith, were told that 
it would cost ;;^82 ,ooo a year, that it would inevitably 
lead to European penny postage, which would cost 
^320,000 a year, and that under those circumstances 
the Treasury did not see its way to sanction the 
reduction of postage across the Chann^tl from 2|-d. to 
id. The reply was expected, hut considering that 
every reduction of postage has always brought an 
increase of revenue, these figures as to the prospective 
loss look very foolish twelve months after the conces¬ 
sion has been made. I'he lime is ripe for the coming 
of a great postal reformer who will terminate the 
present anomaly of charging a penny for carrying a 
letter to the uttermost ends of the earth and charging 
aid. for taking it across the Channel. 

'The British Naval Manceuvres 
The which were carried out in the 

Naval Manoeuvres. North Sea for the purpose of 
accustoming our sailors to the 
defence of our coasts, although a natural and neces¬ 
sary measure of training, have, reminded the Germans 
rather forcibly that an Anglo-German war is not 
regarded in London as altogether beyond the pale of 
possibility. The Germans, however, have no reason 
to complain about that, as their normal state of mind 
is to regard themselves as constantly in danger of 
being attacked by their neighbours, and the whole of 
their military machine is constructed with the purpose 
of being able to defend the Fatherland on all its 
frontiers. Much more seriojjs than the Naval Man¬ 
oeuvres was the extraordinary declaxation of Lord 
Cromer, to which I have referred, that old-age pen¬ 
sions should not be granted because the money would 
be required for a probable war. 
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Siir.ely there has seldom been a more 
A Comical amusing illustration of the position 
Incident. of the British monarchy than the 
controversy that has arisen over 
the omission to invite Mr. Keir llardie, and one or 
two others, to the King’s Garden Party at the end of 
Ascot week. For some years past the King had 
invited Mr. Keir Hardie to his Garden Party, and 
Mr. Keir Hardie had scornfully, publicly, and defiantly 
proclaimed that he would not accej^t. the Royal hospi¬ 
tality. Now, however, that he was not invited he is 
very much aggrieved, and the Independent Kabour 
Party passed a solemn resolution on the subject, 
declaring that until Mr. Keir Hardic’s name is put 
back on the official list of those who have to receive 
invitations, the names of all the other members of the 
Partv must be struck off. The reason for making 


this demonstration is the suspicion that Mr. Keir' 
llardie was not invited to the last Garden Party^^ 
because of his op[)Osili()n to the visit paid by the*; 
King to Reval. Such an attempt by the Court to 
intliienee Members of Parliament in the discharge oC 
iheir Parlianuntary duties is naturally regarded with, 
indignation. Tne King is too full -of tactful good 
senses for anyone to believe that he ])ersonally desired 
Mr. Keir Hardie/s exclusion from the (harden Party* 
But it is difficult to say which spectacle contributed' 
most to tlic gaiety of nations last month - that of 
i.ord (.Tomer, with his l>ig ri^tiring pension in his 
pocket, |)rotesting against the principle of Old-Age 
1 ‘ensions for tlu^ j)Oor, or ol Mr. Keir Hardie, who 
had refuscid every invitation to the Royal Garden^ 
Parly, iK-ing aggrieved because he was not invited 
this year. 
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Final Tableau in the Pageant at Pevensey Castle. 
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RUSSIA REVISITED: By W. T. STEAD. 


I—THE THIRD DUMA. 


I T is twenty years ago since I first set foot on 
Russian soil. It is three years ago since my 
last visit. In j 888 Sir Robert Morier was 
endeavouring, with his fuliginous energy, to re¬ 
establish those good relations between England and 
Russia which, after a lapse of twenty years, have been 
formally proclaimed to the world by the Reval inter¬ 
view. As for more than thirty years I have been 
humbly labouring to the best of my ability to forward 
this recognition of the community of interest between 
Great Britain and Russia in Asia, I deemed the 
moment propitious for running over to St. l*cter.sburg 
to see how things stood, to hear on the spot what 
men thought of the new and, what was perhaps 

of more interest, to ascertain how the Duma was 
working, and what prosp(K:t theri^ was of the con¬ 
tinuance of the evolution of order, liberty, and 



The Old Style— 


express started. As a result I arrived in St. Petersburg 
without even a handbag, and it was ten days befor^ 
afiiM' much telegraphing, fussing, "and fidgeting—| 
the luggage was extricated from the Customs House 
in St. Petersburg, 

ONV. NEW THING IN ST. PETERSi;UkO. 

Eew capitals have ('hanged less in tw^enty years thahi 
St. Pc^tersburg. 'Phercr is one new church—thdt 
erected in expiation of the assassination of Alex^ 
ander 1 [. -and a few irnjiosing shops, like the Eliseefl? 
on the Nevski Prospect, hut as a whole the city has 
experienced nothing like the transformation whicS 
London and Berlin have undergone in the saraei 
period. 'Phe one great new feature whicli meets th0 
eye of the arriving travellcir is the new electric tranv* 
ways which have been laid down in the leading 



—and the New. 


prosperity in Russia. As I was only able to spend 
three weeks in Russia, including in that time a hurried 
visit to Helsingfors, the present article must be 
regarded rather as a rajiid scries of impressions of a 
traveller than as a careful study of a very com¬ 
plex and difficult political situation. 

RUSSIAN WEATHER IN JULY. 

I had expected to have been roasted on my outward 
journey, but the weather was wet and cold, and when 
we crossed the Russian frontier, instead of July we 
might have been in the early spring. It had been raining 
heavily and there w^as quite a feeling of frost in the 
air when I got out to stretch my legs at Gatschina and 
revive memories of the time when I first alighted at 
that station on my visit to Alexander 111 . A fort¬ 
night later the weather changed and Gatschina was 
like an oven lit up with zigzag flashes of lightning. 

The steamer from Dover to Gstend was crowded, 
and Gepiicktraeger No. 15, to whom 1 had entrusted 
my very portable baggage, got mixed uj) in the crowd 
and failed to deliver me my packages before the Nord 


thoroughfares. 'Ilic cars are singU^dcckers, two of 
them often running togirthcr, the fares varying from,, 
five copecks (id.) for the shortest distance, to ten 
c(*pecks (2d.) for the whoU; journey. They are a 
great improvement on the old tiorse-drawn trams, of 
which there are plenty still in evidence for purposes 
of comparison. They are painted red, with yellow 
facings : they go at a smart pace as a rule, and do not 
make long journeys, travelling backwards and for¬ 
wards along their appointed routes. 'I'liey are owned 
by the Munici|)ality, and have been fitted up by the 
Westinghouse C'ompany. 'rramways are a conve¬ 
nience in most countries, but they are a god-send in 
St. Petersburg, where the pavement is “ fanged with 
murderous stones.'’ The only persons who have reason 
to regret the advent of the new mode of locomotion 
are the “ isvostchiks.” Tliey, however, do not seem 
to have diminished in numlier, nor have they changed 
in the least since 1 first set (‘ves on them twenty years 
ago. A few motor-omnibuses have been introduced, 
hut owing to the state of the pavements they do not 
attempt to emulate the speed at which, they run in 
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T^ondon. Russia 
still waits for the 
appearance of 
the hansom-cab. 

HOTliLS AND 
NEWSPAPRUS. 

'J'here arc 
fewer iniprovc- 
raents in hotels 
in St. Teters- 
burg ihan in any 
grea! city which 
I have visilcd. 
'J’lie Hotel d’Eu- 
r(.)|.)e, wliich still 
occupies the 
]:)ride of plac\:, 
lias remodelled 
its entrance liall, 
and has fitted 
up a convenient tea and reading-room in which 
the band ])lays in the afternoon. Telephone 
accommodation has been somewhat improved in the 
last three years, hut there are not half-a-dozen 
telephones for the use of guests in the hotel, whicli 
is as long as a street, a remarkable contrast to the 
accommodation provided in Helsingfors hotels, in 
which there is a telejihone in every room. 

^I'here are a few more kiosks in the streets and a 
great increase in the number of i:afes, and one vc^ry 
excellent automatic restaurant has been established 
on the Nevski Prospect. “ Penny dreadfuls,” largely 
translated from American and Engli.sh publication.s, 
swarm. A few satirical illustrated jiapers have come 
into existence since the time of the great strike, and 
there has been a great mortality among the papers 
which three years ago wen* engaged in fanning the 
revolutionary movement. 71 ie JVoim Vremya still 
occupies its pre-eminent position. M. Miliukoff 
is editing the Retc/i^ which did not exist in 
1905. The A//.VJ, which in that year was one of 
of the leading Rus.sian jwpers, came to an untimely 
end a day or two before my arrival, owing 
to financial difficulties. 'The Slovo is now a Constitu¬ 
tional Democratic j)a])er, and the Jhrjcvaya Viedoviosti 
seems to have the large.st circulation of any of the 
evening papers. JVince Uchtom.sky continues to 
publish his St. Fetersbury; Vicdvmosti^ but his other 
paper has been discontinued. The Rossia is regarded 
as Governmental. The illustrated weekly paper Nroa 
continues to fulfil its useful function of combining the 
; publication of a j)opular illustrated weekly with the 
\ distribution in cheap form of tlie best novels of the 
f: world, Russian and translations. 

y A new feature in the strecl.s is the presence of 
newspaper girls v aring a neat uniform, whc) sell their 
I‘Papers at the street corners; also, on the Nevski, 
i;;: tlie/e are street sellers offering very excellent portrait 
f albums of the heroes of the recent troublous period in 
"‘^ Russian histoiy, and of the officers w’ho look part in 
Russo-Japanese war. 


LIBERTY OF THK PRE.SS : .CENSOR V. POLICE. 

1 heard a good deal as to the extent to which the 
Russian Press had been invaded by pornography. 
1'he popular explanation was that the young 
Russian, being debarred from all prospect of politi¬ 
cal excitement, has sought refuge in erotism. When 
I was here three years ago it was stated that a 
project of law securing the liberty of the Press 
had been prepared, abolishing thc^ censorship, and 
placing Russia on a level with other civilised 
countries with regard to tlie use of the printing-press. 
For a short tinu^ after the manifesto of October 
] 7 /30th, not only was the censor abolished, hut 
uniimited license ran riot, with the inevitable result. 
One comic newspajier publLslied a cartoon repre.sent- 
ing tlie Empress and the mistresses of two Grand 
Dukes as th(.; three (baces. This proved too much 
for the Minister of the Interior, Durnovo, who 
promptly sup})ressed the newspaj^er. From that time 
the Press lias been livii -’ under a police regime which 
causes the unforUinale editors and publishers to sigh 
for a restoration of the old censorship. In old times 
the decision of the censor was often arbitrary and 
stupid enough, in all con.scicnce, but wlien you had run 
the gauntlet of the censor and had omitted or altered 
any passages to which he took exception, you could 
jmblish without fear of further trouble. 1 o-day there is 
no censor. Everyone publishes at his own risk, not 
knowing wliat may be before him. The result is that 
the police may either sujijircss his book or his news¬ 
paper, or impo.se upon him a fine amounting to any¬ 
thing from Rs. 1,000 to Rs.3,000. 'I'he publication 
of Tolstoy’s “ (R)vernment by Murder” passed 
unchallenged in St. l*(;tersl)iirg, but in Moscow its 
publisher was 
fined 3,000 
rvmbles, so that 
the Press in 
Russia has es¬ 
caped from lh(‘ 
frying-pan of tbe 
censorship into 
the fire of ab¬ 
solutely unlimit¬ 
ed police des¬ 
potism. 'J’he 
censorship is 
still retained for 
theatres. 

POPULAR 
AMUSEMKN rs. 

The week 1 
arrived in St. 

Petersburg a 
great scandal 
v/as occasioned 
by the appear¬ 
ance at the Nenv 
Theatre of a 

dansetise wdlh an Lady Reporters in the Duma. 



The Eliseeff Building, Nevski 
Prospect. 
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Irish name, but of German extraction, who attracted 
a crowded house by appearing in classic poses in a 
state of nature, entertaining the audience by dances 
in a costume which was even more rudimentary than 
that of Miss Maud Allan. This, however, proved 
too much lor the authorities, and the performance 
was not repeated. 

The Narodniy Dom (People’s Palace) continues to 
supply a democratic Earl’s Court tea and winter- 
garden and summer resort, for which the admission is 
a trifle over twopence. At the variety show in the 
Narodniy Dom, the niglit 1 visited it, the chief attrac¬ 
tions were acrobats, juggling feats, and some marvel¬ 
lous balancing was shown by a troupe of three trick 
cyclists. There was nothing in the entertainment to 
which anyone could have taken any exception. At 
the Zoological Gardens there was an ofieretta with a 
ballet representing military scenes from our Indian 
Empire, and in the Concert Hall selections were given 
from various I tali an operas. At the Aquarium the chief 
attraction consisted of a troupe of pcTforming animals, 
with a very modified version of a bull fight, in which 
nobody did anyone any harm, and the bulls were 
much the most statiies(]ue feature of the entertainment. 
In outdoor pursuits football is coming into favour, 
although here it is played in midsummer, and the 
most popular matches attract 2,500 to 3,000 persons. 

Everywhere there is great com|)laint as to the 
general rise in tlic prices of provisions. “Since the 
nivolution every tiling is dearer ” is the universal 
complaint, riu* increase in the pricx* of bread and 
meat is estimated at Irom 25 to 50 jier cent., and 
there has been no corresponding increase in salaries, 
although in some cases the workmen receive more. 

An exhibition is being held in vSt. Petersburg of 
architecture and building materials. The old attrac¬ 
tions, the Hermitage, Alexander II. Museum, the 
Winter Palace, Peter tlie Great’s Hut, St. Isaac’s 
Cathedral, thci Peter and Paul Fortress, and the new 
church erected on the spot of the assa.ssination of 


Alexander II., continue to constitute the whole of St^ I 
Petersburg for the tourist. There is a new restaurant,,^ 
“ TiC Restaurant des Ambassadeurs,” established ort 
the Islands, and to which some friends invited me to 
dine one day. It is pleasantly situated, close to the'I 
water, and promises to he a very [lopular resort. The | 
drive round the Islands was pleasing, but they were J 
not very thronged, as most people w'cre out of town. 
Nearly everybody would have been out of town had ;, 
it not been that the Duma had still a wx^ek to sit, and ^ 
its members and those of the Council of the Empire J 
had perforce to continue in St. Petersburg. 

L—I'HE DUMA. 

'rhe Duma is the one great thing which has come 
into existence since my last visit, and it was with 
feelings of lively interest that I made niy way to the 
Tauride Palace in which the three Dumas have held 
their sittings. 1 'hc'rauride Palace seems to lie an ; 
immense distance from the heart of St. Petersburg, 
and when one is driven over the cobble-paved 
streets it seems almost as if Westmin.stcr Palace had " 
been shifted to Sliepherd’s Bush. Some Members 
approved of the location, which practically places,| 
them in a kind of Patinos far from all distractions I 
such as those which abound on the T(:rrace at 
Westminster. The social side of the Duma, like,- 
much else, awaits development. The cuisine is- 
sj)()keii vi‘ry ill of by those who are compelled to eat :■ 
on the premises, and as a c:onse(]uence the buffet is 
not mucli frequented. The Duma differs from any . 
other Parliament House I have visited in two par- ^ 
ticulars, both of which add to the picturesqiieness > 
of the Assembly. The first is the presence of girl"; 
st(aiographers in bright-coloured blouses, sitting in the ^ 
House taking the official reports side by side with their 
male (oiifrercs. 'The other is the presence of many 
long liaired, long-robed priests, of whom there are' 
about fifty, including one Bishop, in the present 
Duma. The men and women sit side by side in 



Outside the Gates of the Russian Parliament. 















The Tauride Palace, in which the Duma Meets. 


le Strangers’ Gallery, the example of the British 
louse of Commons being regarded as too barbarous 
i* imitation by its latest offspring. 

r g' VAIU. IAMKN TAKY I»ROCKDURE. 

iyMost of the si)eeches are delivered from the 'J'ri- 
mne. Every Member—of whom there are 442—has 
l^esk, and, will be seen from the accompanying 
j^n, the House is arranged in a half amphitheatre 
l^bion. Its acoustic prof)erties arc not very good. 
Pllfhen I was there the buzz of conversation of the 
ptembers in the Lobbies was such as to necessitate 
ji^ated ringing of the President’s bell. Members 
^ not supposed to read their speeches, but there is 
»nsideral)le license allowed in the way of use of 
j^tes. 'J'here is no limitation to the length of 
eches, but the closure can be moved by one-third 
the motion of the Members of the House, without 


the necessity of securing the President’s assent. "J'he 
late Mr. Joseph Biggar tistablished a record for inter¬ 
minable speech in the House of Commons, but he 
has a rival in Mr. Petriinkevitch, a Member of the 
Right, who on one occasion insisted upon addressing 
the Duma upon the Budget of the Minister of Fine 
Arts to the interminable length of five hours. As Mr. 
J'etrunkevitch, unlike Mr. Biggar, is a very voluble 
and rapid speaker, it is calculated that he spoke 
about 60,000 words. Russian words are much 
longer in the average tlian English, and a verbatim 
report of his speech would have occupied 120 
})ages in the official records. The vote of the 
House is taken in several way.s, cither by rising or 
remaining .seated, or by pa.ssing into Lobl)ies, by roll- 
call or by balls. 

THE THREE J)UMAS. 

Tlie following table shows the changes in the 
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Strength and in the faomenclature of parties in the 
first, second and third Dumas :— 


Radtcak Groups . 

zst. 

289 

7nd. 

306 

3 rd. 

115 

Constitutional Deinocr.ils 

161 


92 


54 

Labour and Peasants’ U 11 ion... 

97 


101 


13 

Social Democrats. 

17 




20 

Social Revolutionaries. 

— 


34 


— 

Popular .S 6 cialists. 

— 

... 

14 


— 

ITogressivcs and jieiiceliil Re¬ 
formers . 

_ 


_ 


28 

Democratic Refoniicis ... 

14 


— 


— 

Ckntkk and Ricin' . 


31 


54 

273 

Octobrists . 

17 


32 


*53 

Moderate . 



..... 


70 

Right . 

14 


22 

... 

50 

VAkK)i:s Gkours . 


70 


95 

... 62 

IS’jilionalists . 



— 


26 

I’olish Union. 

32 


47 


n 

Cossacks. 

— 


17 


— 

Little Russian . 

2 ) 


— 


— 

Lotts . 

6 


— 


7 

Kstlionians . 

5 


— 


— 

M ii.ssulinans . 

— 


31 


S 

No T’akty. 

.So (l<;sml)ed ... 

Not described at :il 

42 

109 

493 


50 

505 

442 


BY-ELKCnONS ANh 
VACANCir.S. 

Since the Duma met (ught 
or nine Memliers have died, 
hut no by-elections have been 
held to fill the vacancies. Only 
one Member has been expelled, 
or rather his election was de¬ 
clared invalid owing to his 
having been previously con¬ 
victed of high treason. If any¬ 
one in England sliould be 
disposed to regard this as an 
unfair interference with the 
liberty of constituencies to 
elect whom they please, I may 
mention that the high treason 
of which this Member was 
convicted was that of selling 
plans of Russian fortresses to 
the English Government; and 
lest this should excite any 
sympathy for him in England, 
it should be added that he 
also swindled us, for the plans 
were bogus. One or two 
Members have been suspended 
for refusing to obey the Chair, 



M. Miliukoff and W. 

of the 


but the popular idea, which found expression i 
a recent Italian cartoon, that most, or indeed ah 
of the members of the Duma have been sent 
prison, is a mistake. 

Ministers occupy raised seats to the right of tl 
Chair. 'Fhey are not by any means always in atten 
ance, but come when it is necessary to defend tl 
policies of their departments. 

KKA'JIJRES OF THE LATE SES.SION. 

Among the great sjjeeches which were deliver 
last session was M. Stolypin's attcm])t to reconci 
the Duma to the omission of any reference to 
Constitution in the speech Iroin the 'J'hrorio. 
Stolypin is a very poli.shed and incisive speaker, an^ 
a Russian friend assures me that he speaks as well sil 
Mr. Gladstone in many respects, and better in 
in so far that he never re]jeats himself. Anoth^ 
famous speecJi of the last session was M. Isvolsky^ 
exposition of Russian policy in foreign affairs, i|j 
some respects an epoch-making speech. It was muc^ 
resented by the reactionaries on the ground that J| 
established an entirely new prS 
cedent, the foreign policy M 
Russia having never bef(^ 
l.)een expounded to a popul^^ 
audience. M. Isvolsky, ho^ 
ever, had every reason to bji 
satisfied with the effect of bfi 
new departure. Ills speeqfi 
produced an excellent effec^ 
both at home and abroad, an| 
constitutes a milestone in tt:^ 
slow and often interrupted 
march of Russia towards | 
system of representative goveriig 
ment. t 


THi*: CASK or TME GRAND 
DUKES. 

A s])eech, tlie C'choes ol 
which are still reverberatirtj 
in the political atmospher^ 
was that in which M. Goutefe 
koft, the leader of the OctC> 
brists, scandalised all the prOi 
prieties by publicly complain¬ 
ing of the system by whiefc 
Grand Dukes were allowed 
to hold positions incompatible 
with the' efficiency of the 


T. Stead at the door 
Duma. 
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^blic service. The popular superstition that Grand 
fukes play a great political role in Russia is one of 
le most inveterate illusions which it seems impossible 
dispel. What M. Goutchkoff complained of was, 
t that they ex'ercise ]iolitical influence, but that in 
linistrative posts a (Irand 1 )uke is allowcnl to hold 
position of l)irector of a T)(;partment and at the 
le time to be the Inspector of its efficiency. When 
Duma makes incjuiries into the faults of the 
Imini.stration it has often been ]Hillcd up short 
finding the subordinate officials covered by the 
j^iature of a Grand Duke, 'fhe Graru Duke, of 
iltirse, has no ])crsonal knowledge of the affiiir, but 
his official cajiacity his name covers the misdeeds 
his subordinates. JVl. Goutchkofl formulated with 
jat energy the principle that irresponsible jiersons 
)uld never be placed in responsible positions. The 


OF Reviews. 

equally significant in its way—Was the protest w'hich 
the Octobrists’ majority made against the si)eeches 
delivered by M. Miliukoff in America. Rightly or 
wrongly, M. Miliukoff was believed to have held up 
Russia and Russians to ridicule and contempt before 
his American audiences. When he returned it was 
decided to make a silent but significant protest against 
this conduct on the part of the T^eadcr of the Cadets. 
The moment he appeared on the Tribune to address 
the Duma, all the members of the Right got up and 
silently fik:d out of the House, the sitting being inter¬ 
rupted for some time by this unprecedented incident, 
'rhe same protest was repeated a second time, after 
which M. Miliukoff was allowed to speak without 
further demonstration.s. 

i'HJi: CONTROL OF FINANCE. 

In the history of the Tliird Duma nothing was 




Count Bobrinsky. 

A Leader of the 


M. Roditeneff. M- 

Labour Member. 


is said to have; given considerable offence in 
l^exsilfed quarters, and it is true that he introduced the 
of a Grand Duke against whom no charge can 
Impossibly be brought. l>ut it is probable that the 
justice of his criticism will lie recognised by the 'I'sar. 
cannot be to the interest of tht; autocracy to have 
viipelatives of the .AutocTat i>laced in jiosiiions wliert; the 
fejiuthority which they di;rive frotn their relationship 
ppan be invoked to cover the shortcomings of those 
•prhose faults di;tiact from the efficiency of ilic Imjjcrial 
iliervice. 

SCliNKS Ot TH1-: SESSION. 

gr ITiere were t«o g:e:il scenes in the Duma—one 
ji^en Roditcheff of 'I'wer, a man of great oratorical 
pwers and fervour, was so carried away by the 
si^berance of his own eloqttemee as to speak of the 
l^tigman’s rope as “ the necktie of M. Stolypin.” 

scene—not so violent in its character, but 


more significant than the reduction of one of the 
estimates submitted by the Ministry by one rouble. 
According to the law the Emperor ought not to 
sanction appropriations for certain services of the 
State until they have been approved by the Duma. 
Inadvertently, ten days before the Duma met, 
some estimates, amounting to 6,000,000, relating 
to one of the Departments of State, had been 
submitted to the Emperor and by him approved. 
When the matter was brought before the Duma, 
Count Bobrinsky, a Member of the Right, called 
attention to this irregularity, and after a debate, in 
which some maintained that it would be equivalent 
to a vote of censure on the Emperor to reduce 
the estimate, the sum of one rouble was struck off, 
and a lesson given in constitutionalism which was 
worth many roubles. 
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WOMEN IN ST. PETERSBURG UNIVERSITY. 

Another occasion on which the Duma came into 
collision with the Ministry was on the subject of the 
policy of M. Schwartz, Minister of Education. 
During the revolutionary period the University of 
St. Petersburg, in the exercise of its autonomy, 
opened its doors to women students, some two 
thousand of whom were admitted to attend its classes 
preparatory to taking their degrees. Of these two 
thousand it is estimated that not more than tw^o 
hundred were really serious students, he accom¬ 
modation of the University is hardly adequate for 
the male students, and as the presence of the women 
is contrary to law, M. Schwartz announced his inten¬ 
tion of turning them out. Against this the Duma 
protested, on the ground that the girl students who 


ment. The vote against the building of the ironclads 
was carried by a large majority. The Council of the : 
Empire, however, voted in favour of the construction. 
As the two Houses have equal rights in matters of 
finance, the (iovernment fell back u])on the provision ^ 
of the Constitution hy which w'hen the tw-o bodies of - 
legislature difter as to any vote, they can continue the 
last It^gal vote for another year. IJ pon this a fine ‘ 
constitutional point arose. I'he last vote for naval : 
construction was the Budget ol 1906, which set apart 
;£‘ 4 ,ooo,ooo, not for naval construction in general,., 
but for the construction of a number of ships of a;; 
specifiiHi class. It is argued in the Duma that these 
;;^4,000,000 can only be applied for those specific 
ships for which provision was made in 1906, and that 
it is an unwarrantable stretching of the prerogative to 





M. Tschelischoff. 

Teinper.'ijicc Relormer. 


had been admitted to tlie University, and who had 
for two years attended its classes, should be allowed 
to finish their studies, even if the doors were to be 
barred against girl students in the iuture. 

'J'HK tJUMA AND THE I'T EET. 

The third subject ufion which tl-e collision between 
the Government and the Duma was much more 
strongly markeil, was as to tht; proposal to build loui 
monster ironclads— Dreadnoughts, as they are called 
— for the purpose of protecting Cronstadt and St. 
Petersburg from the attack of a hostile fleet. 1 he 
Duma, smarting under the memory of the collapse 
of the Russian navy in tlic JaiKinese war, protested 
against beginning the construction of these ironclads 
until the Navy Department had been radically 
reformed. This, however, is a matter which belong.s, 
•by the Constitution, to the prerogative of the Govern- 


interpret the Constitution as justifying an appropria-! 
tion of ;^4,ooo,ooo this year for the construction of; 
other ships which were not dreamed of in 1906. I 
talked w'ilh one Member of the Council of the EmpirO, j 
a Cadet, who had nevertheless voted in favour of the;' 
construction of the ships. He said that he had be^H ; 
convinced it was necessary to build the ships by the | 
rciprescntations made by naval officers as to the^ 
ability of the German fleet to lie outside Cronstadli: 
and shell St. Petersburg. These naval officers main-{ 
lained that within a fortnight of the declaration of warS; 
the Germans woukl he in occupation of St. Polersburg,; 
and as the capital is not only the centre of the ; 
mobilisation of the Russian army, but also the greats 
arsenal and place for manufacture of war materials,; 
the head of the Russian* Empire would be cut off 
at the very moment when the army would be called 












During the first months of this 
session the Duma did not seem to 
do much, as a great deal of purely 
formal business had to be transacted, 
but in the latter months the Members 
worked very hard, so hard, indeed, 
that they were all fagged out when 
the time for prorogation arrived. 

The Duma meets every morning 
at (.eleven o’clock and sits, with a 
sliort adjournment for lunch, until 
six, but very often the sittings are 
prolonged to eleven and twelve 
o’clock at night. One of the Presi- 
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iipon to fight for life and death on the Polish frontier. 
This remark was interesting to me as indicating the 
jjneasiness prevailing in some Russian minds as to 
the future of the relations with their great neighbour 
bn the East. M. Witte, who disapj)roved of building 
(the ironclads, did so not on the ground selected by 
ihe Octobrists for their attack on the estimates, hul 
because he did not think Russia had money enough 
|o spare to justiiy her embarking iijion the building 
of four Dreadnoughts all at once. An additional 
leason, which does not appear to have found much 
expression in the debates, is tlie fact that, long before 
^lese Dreadnoughts will be ready for launching, new 
types will have been j)erfected in JCngland and 
l^rmany which will render the four monsters 
Obsolete. 'Phe argument as to the possibility of the 
j^rship rendering all such naval armaments a w^aste 
money does not seem as yet to have dawned upon 
{@le Russian mind. 


dents of the Committees told me 
that he spent on an average from 
twelve to thirteen hours a day in the Tauride 
J^alace. 

THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

The Members of the Duma are paid. The 

allowance had been fixed at ten roubles a sitting. 
I.ast session, however, the law was altered to give 
every Member of the Duma ;^42o a year. 
The Members of the Council of the Empire 
receive ^600 a year, a fact which rendered it 

rather difficult to take seriously tlie objections 
of some economists in that assembly to the 
proposed increase in the salaries of the Members* 
of the Duma. Considering the co.st of living' 
in St. J'etersburg and the responsibility of the 

Members of the Duma, it can hardly be said 

that ^420 per year is too much; but to the 
peasant Members such a large sum appeiars wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice. A peasant who was 


OTHER (K7ESTIONS. 


The Duma passed a resolution lamenting the con- 
Issuance of the practice of Administrative! (!xile, l>ut 
without definitely proposing a vote of censure on the 


Jhe proposal to spend many 
^ulli( ns in the building 
the Amur railway was much 
:riticised, but was not defeated, 
the impres.sion very widely prevailed 
bat much better use could be made 
)f the money in building schools 
ban in constructing a railway in the 
Far East. 'Phe cjuesuon of education 
V;as repeatedly touched upon, 'riie 
^adets wanted an extra vole: of 
1^3,000,000; the Oclol)rists eon- 
i^ted ihemselve.s with asking for 
^600,000; but e\ en this modest 
Ipiand was regarded as imposing 
intolerable drain upon the re- 
dreejj at the dis|)osition of the 
pastr/j, The question will come 
IfgSUn next session. 


talking to a triend of mine said that they sent 
their Deinities to the Duma in order to secure 
them the land. If they had done so they would 
have had no objection to their receiving their 
salary, but now that the Duma had done nothing 
to procure land lor the peasants, they intended to 













insist that their Deputies should divide the money 
with their constituents. This is a phase which 
has probably never before arisen in connection 
with the payment of Members in other countries. 

THK LAND (JUKSTION. 

The great work of next session will be an attempt 
to settle the land question. As Russia is primarily a 
great farm, thie. agrarian question takes precedence of 
everything else. The Government is commitled very 
strongly to the principle of the abolition of communal 
ownership. It is a curious paradox that while in the 
West the socialistic movement seems to be gaining in 
every country, not excepting our own, the one country 
in Europe in which a socialistic principle has been in 
practical operation is preparing to abolish the system 
of communal ownership. The reason for this is very 
simple. The system has been proved by experience 
to be economically inefficient. The peasant who is 
liable to have his well-cultivated plot transl'erred 
by lot to a shiftless neighbour naturally docs not 
work as hard on his land as he would if it was 
his own freehold, or, as the Ru.ssian phrase puts it, it 
was his for eternity. It is estimated that if the magic 
of personal property was applied to all the land at 
present held by the commuru* in Russia, the value of 
its agricultural produce would be at least c|uadrupled. 
It can easily be imagined, however, that a proposal 
so drastic as that of converting communal into 
personal ownership meets with great o|)position, and 
the debates next session may be looked forward to 
with great interest. It is the view ol the (Joverninent 
that communal ovvnershif) not only produces bad 
economical results, but that it rendi'rs impossible the 
development of any sound notions as to the sanctity 
of private property and leads to the developniiint of 
anarchical ideas. Russia is so vast, however, and the 
conditions of its various provinces differ so widely, 
that whatever change is made will require years to 
carry out. 

THK LAND 1»IJKCHASE SCIIKME. 

The process of conversion is going on at present, 
however, through the agency of the Land Bank. 
Large quantities of Government land and of many 
estates belonging to the Imperial ap[)anages have 
been transferred to this institution, and many private 
landowners have sold their land. About 25,000,000 
acres are said to be at present at the disposition of 
the Government. In every district an official called 
a Liquidator is apix)inted. He is usually a man 
familiar with the agricultural conditions of tlie district, 
and he has a block of land—from 6,000 to 12,000 
acres—placed at his disposal to i)arcel out and re-sell 
to the peasants. 'J’he whole of the purcliase-money 
is advanced to them, on which they pay a sinking 
fund and per cent, a year. In Samara, where the 
earth is black, the process is going on steadily. I’iie 
average price of land varies from 50s.‘t6 per 
acre. I’he holdings are sold in lots of about 
forty acres. Provision is also made for the trans¬ 


ferring to the peasants of the land which they are ; 
at present cultivating under the communal tenure 
so as to give thtaii a freehold title to the soil. It is 
ol>jected that the reforms in |)roc(;ss of execution 
operate chiefly to the advantage of the hetter-to-do 
peasants, and there is considerable probaliility that 
many of the poorer peasants will be converted into . 
labourers who work the farms of the small landlords 
which the system will create, while others will emi¬ 
grate. J'alking to a landowner in the province of 
Samara who has just revisiti^d his estates after an 
absence of five years, he said he was very pleasantly 



From a St Petersburg Icon. 


impressed by the evidence of improvement he fbund"^ 
on every side. I’hanks to the enterprise of the.^ 
Zemstvos, all the peasants on his estates were now^^ 
provided with iron jJoughs, and in one village 
was astonished to find an American haymaking 
machine. In the villages themselves there was evi-i; 
dence of improved culture. Flower-pots were lound.: 
in many of the windows, while others had introduced 
curtains, before unknown. Sanilar\' conditions stilly 
remain as primitive as before. My friend was very 
hopeful of improvement in the stale of agriculture con- 
sequent upon the introduction of a kind of grass which ■ 
is sown witli the wheat, and which produces crops after¬ 
wards for six years without further cultivation. The 
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three-course 
system of 
agriculture 
gen erally 
prevails, by 
which one- 
third of the 
farm is lying 
fallow. By 
the intro¬ 
duction of 
this grass 
the farm is 
divided into 
four por¬ 
tions, so that 
only one- 
fourth lies 
fallow. If 
this becomes 
general it 
would add 
many mil¬ 
lions to the 
annual in¬ 
come of 

produce. There is general testimony to the effect 
that the peasants have come to the conclusion that, 
notwithstanding all the promises of the revolution, 
they are not going to he presented wuth the lands of 
their landlords as a gift, and therefore the process of 
acquiring them by })urchase is coming into favour. An 
r additional stimulus to acting in this way is offered by 
the migration from less fertile regions of Little 
Russians, who buy up greedily lands under the very 
noses of the peasants who are at present cultivating 
them. 

■: The little lad who is heir to the Russian throne was 


the centre of 
attraction at 
both the 
Reval inter¬ 
view's. M. 

Fa 11 i e r c s 
gave him a 
toy railw'ay 
with which 
he was much 
delighted 
A11 h o u gh 
only four 
years old he 
is very fond 
of listening 
to the con¬ 
versation of 
his elders. 

A shrewd 
child, he 
noticed and 
CO m mented 
in amaze¬ 
ment upon 
the fact that 

the French I’rcsident wore no uniform, which struck 
the child, who lives in the midst of uniformed men, 
as something quite abnormal. A curious prophecy 
from a psychic source reached me in l^higland on my 
return from Russia. It runs thus :—“ The present 
Tsarevitch will be a great ruler, uniting the qualities 
of Alexander II. with the despotism of Peter, and in 
turn submitting to be ruU;d by a woman. Russia's 
star has only begun to faintly dawn. The Kingdom 
of the Slav—the crowned democracy of all Asia -will 
!>e brilliant in mid-ht aven when the greatest luupire of 
diis present day has vanished and is forgotten.” 



The Future Tsar. 



Peter the Great 



The Present Tsar 
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O wad some power the giWe «• 

To see ounels as ithers see us. —BURNS. 
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More “Confiscation.’* 
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Wetimimter Ctarttc.\ 

The Man with the Hawa. 

The falconer doubteth if it be safe to fly hU hawk. 




Le Rirc.'\ 



^ The Shah and His Parliament 

• And now you iuivc my permission to rc<«»en.blc 




















In Persia. 

, 1 , this noble Sliah did not understand the 

Dnly a fool would ^ Constitution. 
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Mr. Haldane’s Standing Army. 
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[ My tertMUKioH of the frofrMon of ' ‘ Pv^Kh 

The Open-Minded Sentry. 

Lord Robf-uiirV! <‘ Pass, friend. All’s fa. fro... well !” 
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Taft the Great. 
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‘ * European Zoolog^y. 

jk. ,w*h ita. - “tiStUS" "■ 
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« No ; in Italy they i',iow fat alteiwaid. . 



An Exaggerated German View. 
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Edwawh Vll.; 


‘ My .lear Preside.it, 1 think the tic between us can be 
drawn a little tishter. 
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John Bull: *' Go away. Can’t you sec I'm busy ? ” Tokyo J*uck,^ • 

The Lost Moustache. 

[The House of Coiiiijions reiectcti by »5o votes ^ .• » i i i i;< u. 

to 34 Captain Kincaid Smith’s bili for compulsory German papers (says the Japanese caricaturist'f report lliat the Kaiser buiiit Ins iiiMiistiiclic wJiile Jipiii 
miutary training.] infi n cigar, rhe Impeiial moustache has lost its prestige aral 11 is Majcsiy is deeply agp ieveci. 
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Roosevelt’s Successor. 


Mr. 'I'aft (as Fuiist) handing his heart fr»r evn- to America to keep. 
Mephisto (the President) oDserves that lolk never pay any uttention to 
the Devil unless they get into his grip. 
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The New Hat for the United States of Europe.; 

'J'liis is how William i>f tierinany dreams of it. Note the side orDanienth^ 
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New York Herald.\ • Nar^r's Weekly.'\ ’ ^ 

** If you can ajiiootb out this road, William, I c *n rest easy.” Uncle Sam : “ Bill, you'd look so much better in your own dothoi,^ 

How He Looks to Unde Sam. > 








' DbfvernPageiliA. 


A PAGEANT OF KINGS 

Us be glad for the splendour and strength of Kings, 


l^fthc lords of armies, the doers of doughty things ! 

liCt us be glad for the labours of lowly men, 

tillers of earth, the tanners of field and fen. 

et us now look, and ponder upon these things, 
lie travail of lowly men, and ihi* pomp of Kings ! 

—(Dover Tageaiit, Narrative Chorus, 

.r i J AM KS KI ]OAI )ES). 

LADY who has seen both the Winchester and 
Dover pageants sends me her impressions. 
She says :—Doth pageants were magnificent, 
dealt to a great extent with the same historical 
erial, and their wonder- 
Stolouring will always be 
jjfembered by tliose who 
'.' them. Yet 1 felt more 
ongly the difference be- 
#en them ilian their 
bUarity. Che VV^inchesler 
ant was to the Dover 
eanjt as tlie Norman 
is to the Gothic. One 
(Sveys very forcibly and 
|matically the power and 
brve force in tlie English 
rple. The other, although 
aps more beautiful and 
Sjgeful, does not make the 
iti throb with the same 
l^seofthe massive strength 
sold England. 

^’hrough Dover, the gate 
!;■ England, must have 
issed at one time or other 
England’s Sovereigns. 

^tain of these Sovereigns, 

Iviisver, are more parli- 
larly connected with tlie 
" Dry of the old Cinque 
King Arthur, jier- 
‘ all the stately figures 
appeared the most 
ely, the most dignified, 
most imposing, the one 
H lingers longest in the 
rnory; William of Nor- 
, who appears at a 
of his history when 
not stand in need of 
iliry V.’s famous advice 
ISalstaff, 

kne \v the 


QUEENS. 

the best-played 


, Iftss illy bod) 
avf:; 

ipc for ihce thrit' 
rwor Ollier men ; 


wider 


crown-purloiner,' 
§^tesied J ohn,cer- 



rhoiograph l*y\ \Laml.ert H 'nsion and Son> 

King Arthur in Episode 1, 


AND 

tainly one of the best-played parts, as it was 
certainly the most ungrateful; Edward 1 ., with his 
Queen (the Earl and Countess of Guildford), two 
stately figures, the Queen resplendent in shining cloth 
of gold; King Henry V., an ideal Henry V., who 
woos Katharine of France in w^ords taken direct, with 
compression, from Shakespeare’s play ; King Henry 
VIII., with Katharine of Arragon—an ideal Henry 
VIII., burly, yet impressive and magnificent in the 
exceptionally picturesque drc.ss of his lime, silk 
stockings, furred doublet, j^luined hat ; and finally 

Charles I., w^ho receives 
Henrietta Maria. Henrieita 
is a surprise, inasmucli as 
many ])eople surely have a 
notion that she was dis- 
unctly fair, and base that 
notion on a most famous 
portrait of her in the 
National Gallery, whereas 
in the jiageant she is pale, 
with coal-black hair, and 
small, something rather near 
to insignificant-looking. 

And besides this goodly 
array of English Sovereigns, 
there pass before Henrietta 
Maria a procession of 
tho.se Princesses of France 
who wore the Crown of 
England, each attended by 
wo pages and two ladies. 
All these French-linglish 
Sovereigns bow in their turn 
before Henrietta Maria—a 
striking, colour-resplendent 
scene, in which, as on one or 
two other.occasions in the 
Dover J’ageanl, that most 
gorgeous of all shades, the 
scarlet - orange blend of a 
certain kind oi nasturtium, 
is used for a long royal 
cloak, and with the greatest 
possible effect, though it is 
a colour almost too brilliant 
to gaze upon. Of all the 
French Queens, St, Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry HI., who 
wore this colour, w^as the 
stateliest. 

And besides all these 
Sovereigns there appear 
Charles VI. of France and 
Queen Isabel, with Katha¬ 
rine, afterwards Henry V/s 






The Dover Pageant. 135 


Queen; and the Emperor Charles V. of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

In such a pageant there is so very much to see, so 
many beautiful dresses, so many colour-effects, upon 
which immense time and thought have been ex¬ 
pended, with the result, I think, that they surpassed 
in brilliance (ind excxtllencc those at any rate of 
either Sherborne or Warwick; so much, in short, to 
see and take in, and in so short a time — three 
hours and a half—that the pageant should really be 
witnessed at least twice. For instance, it continually 
happens that one wants two, if not three, pairs of eyes. 
In Episode III. one must follow the course of the 
pageant closely; yet one would like also to watch an 
absurd wedding going on in dumb show in the dis¬ 


part of the cheeks, and a protective piece comih 
down over the nose and even over the moutl 
One liad to remind one’s self that, after all, it wi 
not the Conqueror standing there—not really. 

I have referred to the colour-effects of the Dov< 
Pageant as being exceptionally fine, a fact which m 
most apparent when the characters were all masse 
for the final march round. Purple was used with gres 
effect, and a kind of pale lavender-grey over purpli 
siipijosed to be the mourning dress of the women wh 
came to weep for Sir (lawayne ; and scarlet, as in oth< 
pageants, was used freely and showed up well again; 
the green of the grass and of the elm trees. Somi 
times most daring combinations of colour were trie< 
as wLjii a Mayor of Dover enters in his scarlet furre 



y Vy, \Lamhcrt IVesttyn and SttHm 

King Henry V. and the Princess Katharine of France. (Episode V.) 

robes, with chain of office, and his wife beside him 
in bright rose-pink stiff silk. Yet on the green gras 
in the sunlight, it was not only bearable but beautifi 
as indeed was the whole pageant from beginning 1 
end. 

The site is not as good as that of Slierborne ; af 
it is loo small for so many characters. 'Phe stat0 
dance before Henry VHi. does not compare, eith 
in the dresses or their colours, with that at Warwic 
before Queen IClizabcth ; nor did the morris dancit 
by children in white set off wnth blue, yellow, < 
green, come u]) to the morris dancing by young, me 
and maidens in scarlet and Lincoln green at She 
borne. But take the pageant as a whole, it is not 
disappointment, which is saying much when it 
remembered what Mr. Parker’s earlier pageants wen 


tancc,with maimed rights, for England is under an inter¬ 
dict because of Ring John’s quarrel with the Pojie. 

No single character outshone all others at Dover 
in the way Queen Kli/.al)eth outshone all others at 
Warwick. Perha])S the most impressive figures, after 
King Arthur in his armour, were Henry V., Henry 
VIII., and Hubert de Burgh—a burly individual in 
armour, who played excellently, and whose words 
were perfectly heard. King John realised to a nicety 
the conception of him gained from pictures in the 
history books ; and probably his was the part requir¬ 
ing most real acting. So realistic was the pageant at 
times that it was difficult not to feel annoyed by the 
armour, which almost entirely prevented anyone’s 
seeing tfee face of the Conqueror, who wore chain 
armour over the forehead and covering the ears and 
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. Interviews on Topics of the Month. 

98.-THE SALVATION ARMY IN RUSSIA. 


^ Many years aero, wht‘n the famous Russian painter, 
!f;|ferestschagin,r was exhibiting his pictures in l.,ondon, 
paid a visit to the Salvation Army Hall in Oxford 
prcus. Verestschagin was a Freethinker in religion, 
lit he was a man who was Russian to his finger-tips, 
keenly sympathetic with the common people, 
er his' visit I found him in a state of great 
Athiisiasm about the Salvation Army. He said, 1 
ive been at the Hall, and I have seen the kind of 
siigious service that exactly suits the Russian 
asant. It is simple, homely, friendly, sociable, 
lifenty of music, no formality, everyone on equality, 
|tch one free to sing and pray as he chooses, and the 
^hole company together as jolly as if they were tea- 
|fjnking in a traktir. I have never seen any other 
i^igion which so exactly suits our moiijiks. If ever 
" at is allowed to come into Russia it will pass over 
I country like a prairie fire, but that is one reason 
iroy they will never let it come.” 

ROMAN CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA. 


time, and the peasants saluted the Minister with the 
invariable formula, “ Christ is risen,” to which M. 
Bulighin, had he had his wits about him, would have 
replied, “ He is risen indeed.” Unfortunately, he made 
no reply, and the peasants were convinced that the 
Roman priests had told them the truth, and that the 
Tsar’s Prime Minister had indeed forsaken the Orthodox 
faith. The abbess, a woman of great character, one 
of the saints of modern Russia, at whose convent the 
Emperor and Empress had stayed as guests, was now 
more than ever determined that they should see the 
Emperor. She took them down with her to Peterhof. 
The Chamberlain was aghast. It was impossible, he 
declared, to take such a deputation into the Imperial 
presence. Nothing daunted, the abbess, who was 
immediately received by the Emperor and Empress, 
told her story, and the Tsar consented to receive 
them, much to the dismay and even resentment of 
the Chamberlain. 

HOW THE PEASANTS WERE REASSURED. 


^';'That was in the old days, when the shadow of 
Dbedonostzeff lay black over the land. Much has 
hanged .since then; religious liberty has been 
iiemnly proclaimed, and even the Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, a modern man, cultivarted and intelligent, 
Ifeould disdain to insist that the historic Greek 
Orthodox Church of Russia was such a feeble plant 
itt to need to be artificially protected by the exclusion 
i>f competitors. So frankly has this been recognised. 
It no obstacle is placed in the way of Roman 
itholic propaganda in the Southern Provinces, 
tiere, according to the stories told by the Orthodox, 
toman missioncrs are much more remarkable for 
ieir zeal than for their scrupulosity. One story 
iirhich 1 heard in St. Petersburg so strikingly illustrates 
methods of ]>ropaganclisrn resorted to, and the 
^|implicity of the peasants among whom these propa- 
^Igjandists work, that it is worth while telling it here. 

HAD THK JSAR UECOME A ROMAN CATHOLIC? 


Some peasants in the neighbourhood of the Polish 

t itier came in great dismay to an excellent abbess, 
abbess of a (ireek Orthodox convent, telling her 
t the Roman [irie.sts had announced that the 'Tsar 
i become a Roman Catholic, and that all the 
l^asants who did not follow his example would be 
ll^ed. It was in vain she ridiculed their fears; the 
aen were in genuine distress, and so serious was their 
rm that .she took a parly of peasants all the way to 
jp&t^^Petersburg, in order that they might see the Tsar 
ascertain themselves the baselessness of their 
Unfortunately, when they arrived at St. Peters- 
their interview with Bulighin, the Prime 
alster, confirmed their misgivings. It was Easter- 


When the peasants were ushered into the Imperial 
presence they exclaimed with one voice, Christ is 
risen,” and the Tsar instinctively made the usual 
response, “ He is risen indeed.” The effect upon 
the poor fellows was electrical. With a wild cry of 
delight they fell on their knees crying, “Then the 
Tsar is orthodox still. It is not true. Thank God ! ” 
It was some time before the Emperor and Empress 
could prevent them from covering their feet and 
clothes with kisses. When the abbess, who was 
waiting in an ante-room, received her party, she 
found them in such a state of exhilaration that it was 
absolutely impossible to make out what they were 
saying. It was a chorus of inarticulate shouts of joy, 
the relief of simple .souls who had suddenly been 
delivered from the horrible dread that the 'Psar had 
forsaken the Orthodox faith, and that unless they 
followed his example they were all doomed to die. 
Such an incident would have been regarded by M. 
Pobedonostzeff as affording the best of all arguments 
against the liberty of allowing propaganda, especially 
to the Roman Catholics, but it would rather seem to 
illustrate the fact that illegitimate methods of propa¬ 
ganda can easily be countered by a simple, straight¬ 
forward statement of the truth. 

THE S.A. AND THE C.E. 

Fortunately, however, there is no question of anti- 
Orthodox propaganda in the case of the Salvation 
Army, or of the Christian Endeavour Association, 
which is .also believed to be contemplating an exten¬ 
sion of its operations to Russia. Both of these 
religious organisations are singularly free from any 
polemic bitterness. They work in harmony with 





Christian oiganisations;* and prohibit absolutely any 
teaching or preaching calculated to disturb or affront 
the religious convictions of the community in which 
they are working. Their great object is to turn had 
citizens into good ones; and the Salvation Army, 
although militant and aggressive to the last degree in 
its religious methods, has hitherto found no difficulty 
in working oq harmonious terms with Protestants, 
Catholics, Jew’s, and Freethinkers. The Salvation 
Army, which sprang into existence in the East End 
of London a little more than thirty years ago, has 
made its way, by its audacity and the courage born 
of its simple faith, into all the four continents. It 
has not yet opened up China or Persia, but it is 
looking forward with delight to the prospect of having 
a free field in the Ottoman Empire under the new 
rigimfy and for many years past it has coveted an 
opportunity of entering Russia. 

COMMISSIONKK RAILTON's VISIT, 

This summer Mr. Commissioner Railton paid a 
visit to Russia in order to ascertain whether the door 
was open. He was well received by the Governor- 
General of Odessa, who, on ascertaining that the Sal¬ 
vation Army never meddled with politics, and never 
held a meeting at which those in authority were not 
welcomed, assured Mr. Railton that the Army would 
be welcomed in the districts under his jurisdiction. In 
St. Petersburg Mr. Railton held meetings of those 
who were in sympathy with the movement, but 
some misgivings were expressed as to wliether they 
would be allowed freedom of action in Russia. Tfie 
suggestion was made that it might be as well to begin 
humbly and quietly as assistants in social work of an 
undenominational philanthropic association. 

M. STOLYPIN’S INQUIRIES. 

Matters had progressed thus far when last month I 
started for Russia. I got into the second train at 
Charing Cross, which called at Cannon Street, where, 
to my great surprise, I saw Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
Chief of the Staff of the Salvation Army, on the plat¬ 
form. He was going to Stockholm to hold special 
services there. We travelled together to Dover, and 
on the journey down discussed the whole question. 
The meeting seemed providential, and I agreed to 
take soundings in St. Petersburg to ascertain whether 
or not the barriers were removed. I had not long to 
wait for an opportunity, I arrived on Monday night, 
and on 1'uesday morning I was closeted with M. 
Stolypin, Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. 
In the course of our conversation I broached the 
subject as to whether there was any possibility of the 
admission of the Salvation Army into Russia. 

M. Stolypin asked, “ Is the Salvation Army doing 
good work ? ” 

I replied, “The Salvation Army is doing excellent 
work, and apart altogether from its distinctive reli¬ 
gious teachings is one of the most useful philanthropic 
oiganisations in the world,” 


THE S.A. POIJTICALT.Y UNSUSPECT. 

M. Stolypin inquired if’it nuHldled in politics. 

“ Never,” I replied. “ Even in England it abstain^ 
from political action, and in other countries no com 
plaint has ever been made of any Salvationists eithc| 
meddling in politics or conducting any religiooi 
propaganda hostile to the religious creed, ritual a 
prejudices of any other Christian ChurcTi.” 

M. Stolypin asked, “Can they be relied upon not ti 
inflame popular sentiment against the non-Christians?^ 

1 replied, “The Salvation Army work is toe 
Christian to be hostile to any))ody. In every country 
people of all religions and of none, Jews and Japanese 
recognise the solid philanthropic, secular value of the 
work of the Army, and support it with subsetiptionsi 
General Booth is on terms of personal friendship witt 
Lord Rothschild, who has repeatedly subscribed tt 
the social work of the Army.” 

M. Stolypin remarked that he saw no politia^ 
reason why any obstacle should be placed in the wajl 
of the coming of the Army into Russia. 

TESTIMONY OF POTENTATES. 

'■j 

I replied that I was glad to hear this. I wai 
certain, 1 said, that the Salvaiionisis would prove fc 
Russia, as they had [iroved in countries as far apari 
as (Germany and Japan, that they rendered valuably 
service to the State. In Germany twelve years agq 
they w’ere under the surveillance of the police. To¬ 
day German cities like Hamburg and Elberfeld mal^t 
them annual subsidies. In Berlin they have aboul 
forty halls and centres of activity. In Jajjan th^ 
Emperor in person thanked General Booth for tb^ 
great good he had done to his people. The King 
and Queen of England, the Presidents of France and 
the United States, have te.stifieJ to the value of thO 
work. 

WHAT ABOUT OPEN-AIR MEETINGS? 

M. Stolypin said that he thought the Salvatiod 
Army might come into Russia. It would, at anj 
rate, interest the people and might be useful. Bib 
v\hat about meetings in the open air, which were 
quite contrary to Russian law ? 

I replied that the Salvation Army was ready tO 
meet the views of the Russian auihorities as U 
whether it was or was not expedient to hold meetingil 
in the open air and to make processions through thic 
streets. At the same time I reminded his Excellencj 
that in Russia the meetings of the Mir are alwayi 
held in the open air. That was, however, an unesseri 
tial detail. 1 had for twenty-five years been in clo»i 
p)ersonal relations with General Booth and the wort 
of the Army, and could with the utmost confidend 
assure His Excellency that the Salvationists are goo< 
people who do good work, making bad citizens int< 
good citizens without doing any mischief to th< 
State. 

M. Stolypin said, “ I think* they might be useful. ] 
set? no reason why they should not come. But le 








me have a copy of their Statutes, so that I can 
examine them before I give my final decision" 

srx POINTS OP A ORE KM ENT, 

I replied, promising to submit a ropy of the 
Salvation Army Statutes, and further recapitulating 
the following assurances I was authorised to submit 
on behalf of Mr. Hramwell lj .)oth :— 

1. The Salv.ition Arniy will not in any w'liy mix itself np in 
clitics, 

2 . The Salvntion Army will not in any way antagonise any 
pther religious organisation. 

3 . The Salvation Army will not in any way he nostilc to the 

Jews. 

’ 4. The Salvation Army will (‘oniply m'jiIi the wishes of the 
Wthoritics as to ojxm-air meclings and processions. 

5. The Salvation Army will never lK)lt| any meetings at 
lirhich it would not welcome the presence of represenIsilives of 
the Governiucni. 

76. The Salvation Army will, if required, give notice to the 
police of every meeting which they intend to hold. 

I may add that the Salvation Army has for some 
years been at work in Helsingfors; if they come to 
Russia they otdy ask from the Ciovernment permis¬ 
sion to do their work at their own expense. The 
annual income of the Salvation Army from voluntary 
subscriptions amounted last year to more than a 
niillion roubles. 

The question of the Statutes of the Salvation Army 
is very easily answered. In England and America 
the Salvation Army has no such Statutes, but in 
Sermany Statutes are required for every organisation, 
and I sent M. StoIyj)in a copy of the Statutes of the 
Salvation Army, whic h had been registered in IJerlin 
and accepted as satisfactory by the German Govern¬ 
ment. 

THE commissioner’s PROGRAMME. 

On returning home I put myself into communica¬ 
tion with the (diicfs of the Army. Mr. Kailton was 
on the point of returning to Russia, but delayed his 
departure until lu. had had an oi)p()riunity of hearing 
my report. 1 asked liim what he proposed to do. 

“ That is a question,” he said, “ that will have to 
be decided at Head(|iiartcrs, and you will probably 
bear from the ('hic^f of the Sraff, but it is jirobable 
they will wait until tlu-y hear again from me. I am 
going to Russia on d'ucsday on a visit to some Rus¬ 
han friends to sludy thoroughly thet field, and to 
ascertain what ought to bv done. Jt seems to me your 
report places upon us a great rosponsibilily, and points 
the way to definite action.” 

“What kind of action, do you think ?” 1 asked. 

^ “ What we want to do is to form a corps or associa- 
■^on of Russian Salvationists, who would get to work 

once. J have no fca.r about the rc^sults. From 
.;ivhat I have seen ol the peo]»le, both high and low, 
1 think they would c'ordially welcome the simple, 
practical teaching of the Salvation Army, and whether 
^ begin by social or by religious work, it will always 

the first object of our endeavour to get together a 
itempany of soundly saved men and women, who will 

' '.J- 


submit to discipline and form the nucleus of an 
organisation which I think would very soon succeed 
in commanding the approval of all the best people in 
the country, especially those who .are charged with 
the repression of crime and vice. That is how we 
have always made our way. At the beginning we 
are suspected, watched, harassed, and .sometimes 
violently attacked, but we keep on our way singing 
and praying and believing, and after a short time we 
find that the authorities, so far from regarding us 
with jealousy and suspicion or antipathy, recognise 
that we are their best allies in the attempt to improve 
the moral and religious position of the people. It 
was so in Helsinglbrs, which is part and parcel of 
the Russian Empire. It has been .so in Japan, 
and it is so in Germany; so, I have no doubt, 
it will be in Russia. 

“the nation 1?1PE for ^ REVIVAT,.'* 

“ i have met some splendid priests of the Orthodox 
Churcli wlio will only be too glad to wo:k in hearty 
co-operatio i with ns. Nothing could be further from 
our ideas than to antagonise anybody. 'Phe Orthodox 
Church is a great institution, against which we have 
not a word to .say, with which we would indeed only 
be too glad to co-operate in any practical way that 
may commend itself to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
1 believe, after the great uj^lieaval that has taken 
place in Russia, the whole nation is rijic for a great 
religious revival.” 

“ What about existing philanthropic organi.sations, 
such as the Koj)ek Union, and other philanthropic 
and moral agencies ? ” 

“ My dear Stead,” said Mr. Railton, “ do you know 
so little of the Salvation Army that we will not avail 
ourselves of all the existing agencies tliat are in the 
field ? ‘ To co-operate with all, and to antagonise 

none’ is our motto. There are loo few labourers in 
the field to enable us to diminish the available forc€;s 
of reapers by any difficulties of our own making. 
'J'he Russians are a great people with a great future, 
and although we take no jurt in politics, local or 
international, we have always recognised facts, and 
w(j hav(^ always deyjr(;cated the aUtMiipts to stir up ill- 
feeling between nations, especially between England 
and Russia.” 

“ Have you any Russian Salvalionists at present ?” 

“We have a few whom we havit picked up abroad 
for the most part. 'I'hcre is an ollicer in J‘.iris, and 
there is another, IVinccss Ukhtoinsky, in .Switzerland. 
'J"he late Madame Maltzoff was very devoted to the 
Army. How she would have rejoiced if she had 
lived to see the prospect of its free admission into 
Russia ! ” 

What the future holds in it who can sny ; but there 
is little doubt that the experience of all nations, from 
the United States to Japan, shows that M. Stolypin 
was right in thinking that the introduction of the 
Salvation Army would be interesting to the peoplci 
and might be very useful. 
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09. ELECTRICITY VERSUS GAS: MR. DUNCAN WATSON: 

ELECTRICITY WINS. 

Few more exciting battles have been waged in the filament. Quite recently Welsbach, whose gi^s mai 
commercial world than that between gas and electri- dealt one of the shrewdest blows electric light e 
city. A Homeric combat with the lighting of the received, brought out a metal filament lamp wfc 
world at stake. gave to electric lighting the same impetus as th 


In the early days gas held the field almost alone. 
Then the arc and the metal filament lamps gave 
electricity a footing. The metal filament was, how¬ 
ever, unsatisfactory, and speedily gave place to the 
carbon filament lamp in universal use to-day. Thi.s 
invention seemed to give a permanent victory to 
electricity. Gas, however, replied with the Welsbach 
mantle, a device which brought the opposing forces 
to equality once more. For street lighting, though, 
the electric arc light Avas still ciasily first, llut its 
superiority was challenged, in fact it was almost 
defeated, by the high pressure gas lamps with which 
most of the London streets, for instance, are now lit. 
Electricity's reply to high-pressure gas wms the flame 
arc lamp whose wonderful light is becoming more and 
more common in our streets. So the fight goes on 
with varying fortunes, but always with benefit to the 
public, who get better light and pay less for it year by 
year 

LIGHT CHKAPENED AND MAONll'lED. 

The latest development on the electric side bids 
fair to be revolutionary, and is one which every 
householder ought to know about. Mr. Duncan 
Watson, the well-known electrical expert, is tlie chief 
exponent of this new method of increasing the 
brilliancy of electric lighting, and at t!ie same lime 
cutting the cost down by nearly 70 per cent. Mr. 
Watson is still a young man, but he has made a high 
reputation as an autliority on electric lighting. He 
is an enthusiast upon the future of electricity gene¬ 
rally, and is constantly dcivising special contrivances 
for applying it in cases where electiii:ily has hitherto 
hardly been thought of. 

“ What does your invention really mean ? ” I asked 
him. 

'Mt is not an invention at all. Tt is merely a. 
practical application of wliat has been long known 
iheorelically, and it means that the cost of lighting a 
house electrically is enormously ri'diiced, and at the 
same time the actual light is much more brilliant.” 

“ How can that be ? ” 

THE FILAMENT QUESTION. 

“ It is rather a long story to describe the stages 
through which the electric lamf) has gone. Originally, 
as you know, the filaments in the globes were inaclt; 
of platinum. As, however, the melting point of 
platinum is so nearly that of the temperature to which 
it had to be raised to give economical lighting 
results, it was soon found to be impracticable. The 
carbon filament came to the rescue, but the lami) 
has but a short life at its original candle-power, 
and ii§es a great deal more current than the metal 


which he had given to gas a few years before. 

‘‘ The rarer metal which Welsbach used as a 
ment proved its undoubted superiority over 
previous substances used for this purpose, 
althougli his lamp at first could only be used on lo^i| 
pressure (much lower than that provided by 
Electric Supply Companies), it nevertheless heralde^ 
the future of metal filament lamps, and the rapid intwH 
duction of tantalum and tungsten filaments suitabli® 
for higher pressures quickly followed, . ■! 

TO TEMPER PRESSURE FOR THE HOME. 

“ The drawback to the general application of thesf^ 
lamps, however, proved lo be the high pressure n6ft| 
general at which electricity is supplied; the averagjS^ 
pressure being from 200 to 240 volts, and as tbci^ 
lamps were only found commercially suitable 
pressures up lo 130 volts, two lamps had to be use^ 
in series, and a minimum candle-power had to 
used at one time of 50 to 60, which in moderam 
private dwellings is more or less out of the questiOpfl 
although these lamps per candle-power took lej|| 
than a third of the energy required by the carbojli^ 
filament lamp.” 

How is it that a melal filament lamp uses 1 
than a carbon filament ? ” 

“I'lie resistance is so much less. Roughly,;® 
carboi' filament lamp uses up 4 watts per c.p., a met^O 
one just over one watt. A great advantage of 
latter Is that it has a far longer life than the carbc^l 
one, and in addition maintains its full efficiency’ 
the (‘lid of its life. You know how rapidly thl^ 
carbon filament lamp decreases in lighting powip^ 
whilst there is enormous waste in heat units owinj^ 
to the nature of the filaments. The metal gives 
bright wliite light far more brilliant than the yelloi^^ 
of the carbon, and the loss in heat units 
negligible.” 

“the ltitle transkormrr.” 

“Your device makes it possible to use 
filament lamps in the smaliest house ?” 

“Yes, that is where this little transformer—fo^S 
want of a better name—comes in. It is perfect}#^ 
simple, cheap, and lasts for ever. Its function is 
reduce the voltage from that at [iresenl used to onie|2 
suital)lc for metal filament lani{)s at various candl^S 
powers from eight upwards, thus bringing it within th^P 
reach of the smallest consumer.” /M 

“ It is easily attached ? ” 

“Certainly, ft does not take long to fix up. 
is suitable at present only for the alternating current v' 
systems ; but that is very general in I,ondon and th^; 
provinces and many large cities,” 



GREAT fSAVINO IM COST. 

:^nd the saving ? ” 

iWell, by its means you can have four lamps where 
;:!|bad only one before, or rather the cost of four 
would be no more than the cost of one 

I should not think the Electric Light Companies 
upon you with favour just now ? ” 

Well, perhaps not; but although the application of 
’^device means an immediate and huge drop in 
revenue, it will mean ere long a great increase 
iectric lighting everywhere.” 

Summing up, then, the metal filament lamp, with- 
;your device, enables large consumers to effect 
fttderable economies, but it is useless to the small 
eholder. With your application, however, the 
■' metal filament lamp enal)les everyone who uses 
ric light to cut his electricity bill by at least two- 
ds?” 

Yes, that is it. In fact, this is so certain that I 
i|d be quite prepared to instal a transformer free 
^arge, if my clients would agree to pay me half 
paving effected in one year ! ” 

THE LAMP AND THE METAL. 

■ What do these metal filament lamps cost?” 

■Three shillings each at present, and those for 
!ier voltages of loo to 130, 4s. each. But as the 
an lamps originally cost 7s. 6d. and can now be 
jned for is. 3d., it is safe to assume that the new 
ps will speedily become much cheaper. They 
obtainable now in 5, 8, r6 and 25 candle-power, 
as volts. I'he transformer costs about ; it 
«nds upon the size.” 

‘ What is the metal used in the lamp?” 


Tungsten, osmium, wolfram, or tantalum, so far; 
but there seems no finality, and it is safe to assume 
that still further rare metals may be introduced. 
Marvellous skill was shown in preparing the filament, 
a different method being required in each case. It 
is the scientific chemist rather than the engineer who 
is mainly responsible for this last achievement, 
indeed, the multiplicity of detail and ingenuity 
exercised in producing the filament alone command 
the admiration of all engineers and scientific chemists 
not actually engaged in the process.” 

PRACTICAL RESUI.TS. 

Have you had any practical results yet from using 
the transformer ? ” 

“ Any amount. It is really astonishing what can 
be saved. For instance, the electric light bill of one 
of my clients has been reduced from ;^6,ooo per 
annum to j;^4,ooo, whilst his lighting has increased 
by almost fifty per cent. Another has saved ;^4oo a 
year. The.se large concerns do not require a trans¬ 
former ; they use the high candle-[)ower metal fila¬ 
ment lamps. But proportionate saving has been 
effected all over the country in private houses by the 
use of the transformer.” 

Mr. Wat.son illustrated the saving which would be 
effected as follows :— 

In a private house without a transformer the posi¬ 
tion is now as follows, let us say:— 

No. of Lamps. Voltage. Cost per Unit. Annual Bill. 

100. 240. 6fi. j^45. 

With a transformer and the new lamps the figures 
have proved to be :— 

No. of Lamps. Voltage. Cost per Unit. Annual Bill. 

100. 25. 6d. ^11 5s. 


lOO.-HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN: MR. J. C. HUDSON. 


The ever-growing recognition of the claims of the 
ion's children to the fullest possible physical and 
ital development is one of the most hopeful 
nomena of our own days. Hence the constant 
crop of discussion and agitation on the question of 
ication. 

[t is true, of course, that the necessity for public 
ication was granted as far back as 1870, but from 
to time, surveys of the nation’s mental and 
irsical equipment are ajit to lead to anxious inquiry 
to the suitability of the methods of education then 
^sed. During the last month, the Army Returns 
the rejection of about one-half of the offering 
uits throughout the country, on the score of 
Jfsique below the requisite standard—merely a 
iard of normal health. This is sufficiently dis- 
lleting, and the constant social problems of the 
" ainal, the unemployed, the unemployable, and the 
,^centuate tne need for investigation into the 
J^alities of national education. 

; lecent answer to the question of what is possible 
ocatlon has materialised itself quietly within our 


midst in a school in Highgate. A visit to this school 
last month on behalf of the Review of Reviews 
enables us to set forth the principles and methods 
there adopted in view of putting into practice what 
the pioneers in educational science are preaching 
to-day. 

THE HOME SCHOOL.” 

The school stands in its own grounds in Highgate, 
the door inscribed with the simple appellation : “ The 
Home School.” I inquired the reason for this title. 

“You see,” said Mr. J. C. Hudson, the School 
Director, “this is not a place where the child is 
always reminded, ‘ here are things to learn, study and 
get by rote, or be examined upon.’ Rather it is, as 
a home must be, a place for gaining experience 
through active participation in directed living. Thus, 
the demands made by the occupations and activities 
of the Home School are first and are the most vital; 
the demands made by the teacher and those of the 
text-book *are incidental only, instrumentalities to¬ 
wards a full participation in the realities of the life 
of the school, not ends in themselves.” 



FOLLOWING THE NATURAL DEVELOPMENT. 

“Then lessons from text-books are not imposed 
upon the pupils ? ” 1 remarked. 

“ The text-book never, as a first stej). We seek to 
follow the natural development of the child. The 
child’s mind is a growing thing, embryonic, therefore, 
and capable only of forming and building up images, 
not concepts. These images are sensuous, are de¬ 
rived from experience of real things, and give rhe 
to constructive imagination, and this stimulates action. 
We may all recognise these facts wliere the young 
infant is concerned. It sees an objoict, is attracted, 
grasps or handles it, and this gives rise to further 
mental stimulus, and this again to further action. 
Thus a circle of mental enrichment is created. The 
child must get its own experiences, firstly through 
its hands, not merely by n^ceiving cold, dried, and 
pickled information, the second-hand experiences of 
others.” 

FROEBEI, BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 

“ But surely Froebel worked long ago somewhat 
on these lines?” I suggested. 

“ Certainly; but the practical expression of his 
thought stopped at the Kindergarten. 'Fhis is an 
attempt to carry forward Froebel’s idea—a develop¬ 
ment he himself would doubtless hav(! made had he 
lived. But it w^as left to America to make the 
expansion. The most urgent problem of the United 
States is, of course, the manufacture of a nation out 
of the raw material of emigrants dumped on its shores 
from all countries. Hence the attention of some of 
the best American minds has been turned to the 
problem of education ; leading scientists and thinkers, 
such as Professors Dewey, William James, and Presi¬ 
dent Stanley Hall have made the child and the child’s 
mind their life-study, partly in order to discover what 
is the best jxissible education for its highest develop¬ 
ment.” 

TRAPITIONAI. ABSURDTTIES. 

“And their results have not been favourable to 
the traditional forms of education dominating our 
country ? ” 

“ Emphatically not. For the older civilisation, 
basing its education on the necessity for securing its 
own safety and for preserving its owm institutions, 
ignored the claims of the individual in this direction. 
Surely old-time education has been a domination of 
the young mind, a mere teaching of what is tal:)oo. 
The new education is an attempt to set free the 
human mind to find its own experience and its own 
interpretation in the w^orld of thought and endeavour, 
so that each individual may become a complete 
human being. Hitherto education has consisted 
mainly of intellectual tasks, and i/te child has been 
left out of the scheme. This is an attempt to 
put the whole child to school, to secure hLs 
fullest co-operation, his own interest and will. If 
you insist on the intellectual side of things alone, 
the'child can naturally only give a portion of his 



Jhy i I Ciarkf- and iJjue. 

The Evolution of the House. 

iVtodel clwclUnii;!* made by yciun.i; pupils of the Home School. 


attention , and that reluctantly ; he will reserve his reiS^ 
interest for his own activities, his tops, his boats an^ 
his marbles, which can be indulged in only in thjil 
rare and ever-dwindling play-hours. He will whitt 
wT)Ocl under the desk, or allow his mind to wand^ 
round other, and to him more interesting, object 
during the enforced lesson-hours, and thus a habit 0i| 
divided attention is cultivated and a lac:k of conceal 
trative power ensues from w'hich he may suffer all 
life. 

“secure the chh-d’s interest.” 

“ If you secure the child’s interest, giving him sui^ 
able material on which to expend his natural energji^j 
he will put in his ‘ Will,* and the thing is done, 
will soon ask for infr'rniaiion, will be guided with zi 
to the sources r ^ learning to secure that special piec6 
of knowledge which is necessary for th^ success ^ 
his particular work. The teacher must always 
in mind that the child is a ‘ going concern.* 
needs but to secure his interest and then to put befo#iB 
him the standard of ‘ a good job.’ With emaneij^ 
tion from school tasks and the enjoyment of years bS 
maturity, we ourselves cannot work well when we ai^e 
bored. One wonders why we have so long insisted 
on boredom in education.” 

On further inejuiry as to how these principles werfe 
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ipplied in “ The Home School ” in the actual teaching 
of the usual school subjects, history, geography, lan- 
;page, literature, etc., Mr. Hudson explained and ex¬ 
emplified the methods adopted and worked out with 
uniform success by the Principal and the school staff. 

BKGIN AT THF. HOMK. 

“ The child’s experiences,” he said, “ begin in his 
own home, where his own inve.stigations will lead him 
to in(]iiire into the processes of life around him. In 
other words, each normal boy and girl desires to 
know the story of man and his conquest of natural 
ffarces and surroundings. In a highly evolved civili¬ 
sation the processes are too com|)lex for young minds ; 
it is necessary to select simple typical phases of 
civilisation and to deal with the earlier processes of 
man’s physical and intellectual a<'hievcments, which 
ire on the same plane, as it were, as the child’s own 
powers. This brings us to the question of history, 
which includes geography and literature. 'J'he child’s 
3 wn home can be contrasted with other homes, in 
Dther times, and in other lands. The pupil should 
lot only be told the story of these, but he should be 
allowed to satisfy his innate dramatic instincts by 
ictually recapitulating these typical phases of race- 
Jevelopment. 

HISTORY AND THE PLAY-TN l EREST. 

“The early history lesson can bo safely hinged 
in to the child’s jilay-interest, and there will be no 
Reluctance in learning of the surroundings and 
mplements of ancient llriton, or of Roman, of 
Esquimaux, or of Arab. 'I’he hoys and girls can 
lict the part in the dresses of the jieople or period 
inder review, which they should be encouraged 
50 fashion for themselves. Hut as the homes 
if other lands and of other times differ in appear- 
ince and in construction, the (juestions will soon arise 
if ‘wherefore?’ and ‘how?’ 'J'his opens up the 
materials of physical geografrfiy, of architecture, of 
:he use of tools, of handicrafts, the beginnings of 
science and of art. Hoys and girls, too, can handle 


tools, and those of element^iry civilisation suit their 
powers best; they can fashion the typical implements 
and shelters of the race. And thus they can be 
introduced to the elements of mathematics, design, 
and construction, and begin to appreciate and under¬ 
stand something of man’s powers of thought and 
invention and of the meaning of civilisation. 

.Sl’lJUY OF TRANSIT AND LANGUAGES. 

“The history and geography teaching will soon 
introduce the question of transit, the evolution of the 
boat, the car, the railroad, and throughout the child’s 
natural desire to ‘do’can be employed to aid his 
acquisition of information.” Mr. Hudson illustrated 
this point by showing a model of a Viking-boat made 
by a boy of twelve y(;ars, who in his desire to repro¬ 
duce the “ real thing ” ransacked libraries and arrived 
at a “ live ” information on the period of his research 
that no mere teaching by text-book could have 
achieved. 

“ Hut how do you teach languages ? ” I asked, 
recalling bygone torture-hours with roots and declen¬ 
sions. 

“ Again, by first securing the child’s interest. An 
ap|)cal to the dramatic instinct seldom fails. A 
home-scene in another land can be re-created. The 
boys and girls can wear the dresses of the people, 
and by action, dance and song will iml)ihe the spirit 
and use the tongue of other peopU^ 

“ One of the first points to cmj^hasise early in 
education,” continued Mr. Hudson, “ is the provision 
of a jiersonal end—of content rather than form in 
the acquisition of knowledge. 'Fhc hunter instinct is 
still alert in humanity ; it is the teacher’s business to 
direct and guide it. It seems to me that this is the 
way by which knowledge can be vitalised for each 
individual. The teacher suggests the material, 
guides and controls, and should by .selection shorten 
the time in which the child is recajiitulating the 
race-exj)eriences; he should employ the symbols 
of the Past, but not as ends in ihemselves.” 



May Day Carol; Middlesex Folk Song. 



German Lesson; “Spinnerlied und Friihling/’ 







Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON ON SHELLEY. 

Thk Dublin Haneia is distinguished indeed in that 
it contains from the pen of the late Mr. Francis 
Thompson a* study of Shelley. This posthumous 
work of the Catholic po^t is marked by the qualities 
that glow and glitter in his verse. 

“ ESSKNTIALT.Y A CHILD.” 

The age that is cca.sing to produce childlike 
children, he says, cannot produce a Shelley, for both 
as poet and man he was essentially a child. The 
writer asks, “ Know you what it is to be a child?” 
He answers:— 

It is to have a spirit yet slrcaminjL; from tlir waters of baptism ; 
it is to believe in love, to believe in lovclinoss, to believe in 
belief; it is to bo so little lhal the elves can reach in whisper in 
your ear ; it is to turn jnimpkins into coaches, anri mice inlo 
horses, lowness inlo loftiness, and nothing into evcrylhint;, for 
each child lias iis fairy godmother in its own soul ; it is to live 
in a nutshell and count yourself the king of infliiiie space ; it is 
to know not as yet that you are under sentence of life, nor 
tion that it be commuted into death. 

A FAVOURED HWV DISCONTKNTF.D CHILD. 

Shdlcy never could have been a man, for he never 
was a boy. 'I'hc reason lay in the ])er.s(‘eiition which 
overclouded his school-days. ‘‘ The child appeared 
no less often in Shelley the pltilosopher than in 
Shelley the idler. It is seen in his reiiellent no less 
than in his amiable weaknesses.” His loves were 
“ no mere straying of sensual appetite, hut a straying, 
strange and deplorable, of the spirit. He left a 
woman, not because he was tired of her arms, hut 
because he was tired of her soul.” Of Shelley’s 
second wife the writer says: “ Few jioets were so 
mated before, and no poet was so mated afterwards, 
until Browning stooped and jiickcd np a fair-coined 
soul that lay rusting in a pool of U^ars ” ;— 

No such hapless lot was Shelley’s as thal of liis own contem¬ 
poraries—Keats, half-chewed in llic jaws of Ltuulon and .spit 
dying on to Italy; De Qiiinccy, who, if he c^seapeil, escaped 
rent and maimed from those cruel jaws ; Coleridge, whom they 
dully mumbled for the major portion of his life. Shelley had 
competence, poetry, love; yet he wailed lhal he could lie down 
like a tired child and weep away his life of care I 

HTS MOST TYPJCIAL POlslM. 

Coming to Shelley’s |>oetry, the writer says, “ We 
peep over the wild mask of revolutionary metaphysics, 
and we see the winsome face of the child ”:— 

Perhaps none of his poems is more purely and typically Shcl- 

Ician than “The Cloud,” and it is jnlcrrsiinnr iq j^^U' how 


essentially it sj>rings from the faculty of make-believe. 
same thing is conspicuous, though less y)i!reiy conspicuba^wji 
througliout his singing ; it is the child’s faculty of make-believ^ 
raised to the “n/A ” power. Me is still at play, save only thkt? 
his play is such as manhood stops to watch, rttid his playthings^^ 
arc those which the gods give their children. The universe iji// 
the box of toys. He dabbles his fingers in the day-fall. He 
gold-dusty with tumbling amidst the stars. lie makes brighlf\; 
mischief with the moon. The meteors nu7zle their noses in hii| 
hand, lie teases into growling the kennelled thunder, atidj: 
laughs at the shaking of his fiery chain. He dances in and out ^ 
of the gates of heaven ; its floor is littered with liis broken fanciest 
He runs wild over the fields of ether. He chases the rollinjg^ 
w^orld. He gets between the feet of the horses of the sun. 
stands in the lap of patient Nature, and twines her loosen^^ 
tresses after a hundred wilful fashions, to see how she will 
nicest in Ins song iv 

HIS ASTOUNDING FIGURATIVF. OPULENCE. '- 4 . 

This character qualified Shelley to be the true poet;y 
of “ Prometheus Unbound.” It made him a mytho^;^ 
logical poet 


For astounding figurative opulence he yields only 
Shakespeare, and even to 8hakc.spc?are not in absolute fecund!t|| 
but in range of images. The sources of his figurative weallS 
arc special is(‘d, while the sources of Shakespeare’s are unive 
It would have been as conscious an effort for him to sp 
without figure as it is for most men to speak with figufi 
Suspended in the dripping well of his imagination 
commonest object becomes encrusted with imagery. Herd 
again he deviates from the true Nature poet, the nortnit 
Wordsworth lyjie of Nature poet: imagery was to him not’:^ 
mcic means of expression, not even a mere means of adornmebi^lli 
it was a dcrlighi for its own sake. And licieiii we find the 
by whicli wc would classify him. He belongs to a school ;ji|| 
which not iinpossilily he may liardly have read a 
Metaphysical School. 


From the dangers that beset the Metaphysl 
School, 

Shelley was saved by his pas^itmale spontaneity ; uo trappinjA 
are loo splendid lor the swift steeds of sunrise. His sword-Ml^ 
may l>e rough with jewels, but it is llu* hill of an KxcalitrtSti^; 
His thoughts Scorch through all the folds of expression. 
clolli of gold bursts at the flexures, and slmws the naked poetr^^ 

THK GREATEST EXHIBITION OF HIS POWERS, 

■■ 

Of “ Prometheus Unbound” the writer says ;—;. 

It is unquestionably the greatest and most prodigal exMbitiq|l|| 
of Shelley’s powers, this amazing lyric world, where immort#!^ 
clarities sigh past in the perfumes of the hlossoms, populate 
breathings of the breeze, throng and twinkle in the leaves thiiij 
twirl ujion the bough ; where the very grass is all a-rustle WjUfe 
lovely spirit “things, and a weeping mist of music fills the gir^ 
The final scenes especially are such a Ikicchic rc(d and rout gn^l 
revelry of beauty as leaves one staggered and giddy ; poetry 
spilt like wine, music runs to drunken waste. The choruses' 
Siweep down the wind, lirglessly, flight after flight, till th« 



itiilein Mml almost cries for respite from the anrolling 
ndours. Yet these scenes, so wonderful from a purely 
tidal standpoint that no one could wish them away, are (to 
.faitimble thinking) nevertheless the artistic error of the poem. 
Itractedly, the development of Shelley’s idea required that 
^ould show the earthly paradise which was to follow the fall 
Sens. But drainalicaliy with that fall the action ceases, and 
drama should have ceased with it. 

HIS MOST PEkFECT WORK. 

Vhile “ Prometheus ” is said to be Shttlley’s 
atest poem, because it is the most comprehensive 
chouse of his power, yet the most perfect among 
longer efforts is said to be the poem in which he 
lented Keats. The one thing which prevents the 
4lonais ” from being ideally perfect is its lack of 
ristian hope. Yet perhaps the poems on which the 
er of Shelley leans most lovingly are some of the 
irter poems and detached lyrics. Here Shelley 
jets that he is anything but a poet, forgets sotne- 
es that he is anything but a child; lies back in his 
T and looks at the clouds. 

litr. Thompson says he is not blind to the evil side 
Shelley’s life. But Shelley was struggling towards 
her things. His l^mlheism was an indication of 
-a halfway house from the atheism in which he 
ui. “ The devil can do many things, but the devil 
mot write poetry.” Shelley’s desire for a religion 
humanity is one with which a Catholic must 
opathise “ in an age where—if we may say so 
iiout irreverence—the Almighty has been made a 
titutional Deity, with certain State grants of 
ship, but no influence over political affairs.” To 
r purity of Shelley’s poetry only three passages 
tldbe taken as exceptions. This opalescent essay 
is with the hope that “ amidst the supernatural 
iverse some tender undreamed surprise of life in 
bm awaited that wild nature.” 

THE MILTON CELEBRATION. 

The July number of the Musical Times celebrates 
Milton tercentenary with an article, by Mr. F. G. 
Iwards, on John Milton, Father and Son. 

John Milton, the father of the poet, was a highly- 
Itivated amateur musician, and lie was one of the 
riiors who contributed to “ The 'I'riumphs of 
liana,” that wonderful collection of madrigals 
itten in honour of Queen Elizabeth. The setting 
!;aix voices of “ Fair Orian in the Morn ” was by 
B, and he also compo.sed four pieces for “The 
areg or Lamentacions of a Sorrowfull Soule.” He 
wonised the tunes “Norwich" and “York” for 
Jk^pscroft's Psalter; the British Museum possesses 
fi^er ^propositions by him ■ and at Christ Church, 


Oxford, there are five “ Fancies ” and an anthem for 
four voices which he composed; Though he lived to 
the advanced age of eighty-four, he could read with¬ 
out .spectacles, while his poet son became blind when 
he was only forty-four years of age. 

The second part of the article includes an interest¬ 
ing account of the Milton Exhibition recently held at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where the poet resided 
until he was admitted to the M.A. degree. It con¬ 
sisted of a large collection of books, some manu¬ 
scripts, and many portraits of the poet, including the 
boy-portrait by (Cornelius Janssen, the l)utch painter. 
Of supreme musical importance in the collection was 
a manuscript volume containing 200 songs, including 
those of “ Comus,” composed by Henry Lawes, and 
in close proximity to it was the “ Bridgewater ” manu¬ 
script of “ Comus,” said to be in the handwriting of 
Henry Lawes. The printed music included Dr. 
Arne’s “ Musick in the Masque of ‘ Comus,’ ” brought 
out at Drury Lane in 1738. A future article is to be 
devoted to the musical settings of Milton’s poems. 

FRESH GLIMPSES OF MAZZINI. 

Tm the Em^Hsliwomati's KtTieic Mr. Malleson 
sk(;tt hes the life of Mrs. Peter Alfred T.iylor. He 
refers to the correspondence which she carried on 
with Mazzini :— 

Copies oj M izzini’s letters have been carefully pmserved. 
Tlio.se to Mrs. I'aylijr deal wiili many subjects. They begin 
about concerts, aiul bazaar.-;, and collection cards for tlie Italian 
cause and for the benefit of the school for poor Italian children* 
which Mazzini had set up in ilalton Garden ; and tliey deal 
constantly with exiles in distress—‘good’ Italians, male and 
female, in dire poverty,” who want work—one to teach Italian, 
another singing, another music, a fourth to do embroidery, a 
fifth to work at a coach builder’s, etc., etc. To these demands 
it is evident that Mrs. Taylor answered with all possible effort. 
Mingled with these letters arc others upon matters of deep 
interest—upon Life and Duty, upon Religion and Immortality ; 
in one, Mazzini speaks of the nearness to him of his mother, who 
was dead, “ perhaps nearer than she was in her terrestrial life.” 
Again and again ■ he mentions a never-written hook upon 
Religion, in which he hopes to set forth in full his thoughts, if 
only a little time of peace should be granted him before the end. 
Sometimes the correspondence is upon Poetry and the defini¬ 
tions of it, upon Music and Art, upon Ryron, whom he extols 
and defends—for “ AePon ” is an inseparable part of Poetry— 
(Mazzini never forgot Byron's death for Greece, nor his grasp of 
his own great idea in the line 

"0 Rome, my country, City of the Soul*^-^ 

upon Wordsworth and Coleridge, whom he passes by as 
“ mediutivc ” f>rily ; upon Mr.^. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh,” 
which he cannot lu 1]» wi.^liing, “ Irom time to lime, had been 
written in beautiful [irose ” ; upon Shakespeare, in whom he 
discerns Scepticism and Individualism. 

“To judgu is simply to allow ourselves to see.” 
That is the conclusion of an abstruse paj^er on 
judgment and comprehension, by Helen Wodehouse, 
in the current number of Mind, All kinds of the 
process—which is called presentation in one aspect 
and cognition in the other—are, she says, of the 
same nature, and had better receive the same name, 



leading Articles IN the Reviews. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ** UNCLE REMUS.” 

“Joel Chandler Harris,” says a contributor to 
the American Revitiv of Ranewsy “ did not look like 
a literary man, did not talk or act like one, and, lor 
that matter, always refused locoiLsider himself as one. 
But “Uncle Remus”has been translated into tw^enty- 
seven languages, and it would not be easy to name 
any American author who will be surer of his readers 
hearts a hundred years hence. 

“ Mr. Harris was a Georgia newsiiajier man, a very 
quiet, shy person of homely tastes in everything save 
reading, an author who w^as obscured by immediate 
panic when a strange ad¬ 
mirer worshipped liefore 
him. He was, however, 
the truest and most un¬ 
affected friend in Iiis own 
little circle. 

“He always felt that 
the ‘Uncle Remus’ stories 
were a sort of accident 
in which he bore a com- 
paratively iiniin]^ortant 
part. 'I'he stories a\y- 
peared first in the Atlanta 
Constitution in the ’7o’.s. 

Harris had at the age of 
twelve entered a country 
newspaper office as 
printer’s devil. He had 
gone through the multi¬ 
farious ‘ grind ’ of a pro¬ 
vincial newspajxir man 
in Savannah, Macon, and 
elsewhere, when in 1876 
Colonel Howell brought 
him to the Atlanta Con¬ 
stitution as editorial writer 
and capal:>le journalistic 
man - of - al 1 - w^ork. Soon 
after this ‘ Si ’ Small, \rho 
had been doing dialect 
sketching for the Con- 
stitutioHy resigned, and 
Colonel Howell, with 
some difficulty, persuaded 
Harris to step into the 
breach and keep the 
readers amused. 




Photop^ph hy\ 


could think of 
stories he had 


“ The only thing the young editor 
was to write down the old plantation 
heard in the negro cabins while, after the fashion of 
Southern boys, he had loafed with the darkies in front 
of the big open fireplace, with hoecake browning and 
bacon sizzling. So he ransacked his memorj’ for the 
most characteristic of these darky stories, printed them 
in the Constitution^ and became famous. • 

“ The last result surprised him not a little. When 
he began to get letters from all over the world 
from 'fellows of this and proiessors of that, to say 


nothing of doctors of the other,’ he became aware 
the first time that he had invaded the preserves ! , 
learned philologists and students of folklore, wl^ 
were mightily interested in finding that the saripi^ 
stories were being told on the plantations of Georghl 
that amused the small coolies in the rice fields 
India. 'I’he cotton plantatioti, the negroes, the foljti^ 
lore stories common in their essentials to those 
E‘uroj»e, Asia, and Africa, these made the opportunit 
lor Harris. In the meantime he had by companion 
shif) with the great hearts and minds of men of lette 
and by diligent application to his craft made himsoll 

ready to take the opp 
tunity so naturally 
easily that he lite 
knew not what was beiu" 
done when he gave a nc 
character to the stor 
tellers of the ages. 

“Joel Chandler 
produced many works 
sides the ‘ Uncle Remi^l^ 
series, sufficient in quall tj^ 
to have given him a 
spectable reputation if th 
masterpiece had 
given him a great repul^ 
tion. After a qua 
century of quiet, ste 
editorial work on 
Constitution, Mr. Hae 
retired from his desk, 
lyoo, and for the ne 
few years applied hims 
to liis literary labc 
He had married in i8^ 
and had six childr 
The enormous success 
‘Uncle Remus’ in Euroi 
as well as Ameri m 
brought him material co^ 
fort for his large 
and there was never 
man freer from ambitic 
for more than he had, ' 
far as this world’s go 
were concerned. As 
modest, large-hearted mii 
quiet way with whole-souled dev| 
before him, Mr. Harris will 

by everyone who wa 
As the author i 


[ (hiucrjvooU and Undenvood. 

“Uncle ■Remus.” 

Horn ijecciiiber 8th, 1848. Died July 3rd, 


who pursued his 
tion to the work 
affectionately remembered 
fortunate enough to be his friend 
‘ Uncle Remus ’ he will undoubtedly hold an affecti 
not less deep and true from many generations 
come after those who knew him in this life.” 


The Englishwoman "s Reinew of Social and Indus^l 
trial Questions surveys a wide range of woman'a' 
advance—^liistorical, political, academic, and scientific. ' 










The Review "OF 


HE SAD CASE OF LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 

It was a wise man who said, “ Deliver me from my 
i^nds; of my enemies I can give a very good 
jCCOUnt.” Some such reflection must have occurred 
Sir Charles Beresford when he turned over the 
ttges of the August number of the National RcintmK 
rhere he will find that first the editor and then 
Sir. H. W. Wilson have done him the worst service 
l^t anyone could render him in their mistaken 
itihd zealous attempts to defend him against imaginary 
lisisailings. I have no intention of entering 
^to details of the controversy which has been 
lia^ing in the newspapers, in which the names of Sir 
Mbn Fisher, J .ord Charles Beresford, and Sir Percy 
Siolt have l^een j)rominent. 'Die controversy was 
j^nworthy of the British Navy, and the less said 
i^Bout it the better; 1)111 when we find I^ord Charles 
^^resford’s friends and champions in the National 
Review claiming for their liero the position of an 
injured innocent, wlio has lieen malignantly attacked 
By a mud Admiral who us(‘s the press for 
|be purpose of persecuting the Admiral of the 
Channel Fleet, it is necessary in Ivord Charles s 
^S'wn interest to protest. An over^/ealous friend 
l^hose zeal so far outdoes his discretion is capable of 
Agoing a man very serious harm, and injustice to Lord 
^Charles we should not credit him with any responsi- 
for the utterances either of Colonel Maxse or 
H. W. Wilson. If he had stien the proofs of 
t^heir publication his sense of humour would Iiave led 
Viiitn to erase certain passages, as for instance the bold 
T^^assertion with which Mr. H. W. Wilson concludes his 
f^rticle, that Lord Charles l^ereslbrd has never made 
|;^‘ny appeal to publicity, but has confined himself to 
|!;fnaking representations to his official superiors. When 
are making big bouncing assertions on behalf of 
l^^our friend, it is always well to avoid statements wliich 
not only false, but are demonstratively false. 

For more than a year past l.ord diaries Beresford 
l^has inhabited a cave of Adullam, and everyone that 
f'was discontented with the ])resent administration of the 
|r[;Admiralty gathered himself unto him, and the 
■^ompany of Adullamiu^s carried on a persistent cam- 
illjaign by the aid of the Pn^ss, public and private, 
I'against the Naval authorities under whose orders 
f Lord Charles Beresford was sii])])Osed to l>e. Wdien 
giMr. Wilson turns up his eyes in holy horror over 
pippeals to ])ublicity, he ignores the fact that no 
l^stone w^as left unturned by llie Adullainiie band to 
‘^ililist the sup[)ort of newsiiaper editors and directors 
i|>f public journals in the campaign against the Idrst 
^ea Lord. 1 am not a newspaper (xlitor, 1 am only 
conductor of a rnonlhly review, but even I was 
nought of sufficient imjiorlance for them to try to 
j.pitilisf me in the Jehad which they were preaching 
iinst the Ad*niralty. My experience was like that 
many others, whose evidence can be produced 
d occasion arise, and if this is not appealing to 
' ' I should like to know what is. 

is a good deal more to be said on this 


subject if occasion should atise, but at present it 
suffices to say that since the wolf in A?sop's Fables 
accused the lamb of dirtying the stream, there is no 
more absurd and preposterous inversion of facts than 
that which represents Lord Charles Beresford as the 
innocent victim of a fresh campaign engineered by his 
official superiors. The boot is really on the other leg. 


FRANCOIS C0PP6E. 

Mas'I’kr of J’liE Floral Games. 

Among the numerous articles on Fraiu^ois Coppee 
wliich have appeared in the French reviews one of 
the most interesting is that by Armand Praviel, in the 
July number of the Raw Ghi€rak\ recalling the 
oc.casion when Coppee was Master of the Floral 
Games at Toulouse. 

IN HONOUR OF THE FOUNDER. 

1 'hc writer explains that the Masters of the Floral 
Gaines are nominaUr.I either in consequence of their 
success in the poetic contests, or because of their 
literary eminence, as was the case with Voltaire, 
(..’hateaubriand. Mistral, Pouvillon, Rene' Bazin, 
('oppek.', eU:. 'The latter tak(i no active part in the 
Academy, except at the poetic contests, when they 
join the Maiiiteneurs to judge the poems, present 
reports, or pronounce the eulogy of Ciemence Isaure, 
whose memory the contests have perpetuated since 
1527. livery year the contest is inaugurated by this 
eulogy, and ap|»eal is made to the most diverse and 
brilliant of ])oets to celeliratc the* founder of the 
Floral (iallies. 

C<>1*1'fU'.’S C:oNVERSION. 

In 1884 Copiiee was chosen unanimously, and he 
aece])led the invitation to'Toulouse, l)ut it was not till 
1896 that he fulfilled his duly to the Idoral (iames by 
jiresiding over tlie conU‘St and reciting the poem 
which he had written for the occasion. He took a 
lively interest in the poets, and li.stened with pleasure 
to their verses. Here lie met Abbe Ji^an Barthes, a 
writer of charming verses, who address(‘d a poem to 
the guest, praying that He who made Co]>pee a poet 
might also make him a Christian, and who shall say, 
adds M. Praviel, that tlie conversion of Coppee was 
not in a great measure due lo the friendship of the 
Abbe, his touching verses, and his prayers? Their 
mutual sympathy increased, and three year.s later the 
Abbe added an e])iloguc to his poem, lor since his 
illustrious friend had become a believer he would 
have him also become an apostle. Coppee was at 
least deeply moved by the poetic and sacerdotal 
exhortation, and be always spoke with the highest 
esteem ol‘ his colleague at the Floral Games. Nor 
did he forget the Floral Games. M. de Resseguier 
especially had left ineffaceable memories in his mind, 
and he loved to speak of this noble old man, who for 
three-quarters of a century had devoted himself to the 
cult of tlie smaller patrk^ and all that is elevated in 
literature and sjiiritualisticand Christian in the poetry 
which he encouraged and honoured. 
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OLD AGE.PENSIONS. 

A Summary of the New Law. 

The following summary of the Old Age Pensions 
Bill, as presented to the House of Lords by Lord 
Wolverhampton, is taken from the National Reviciv 
for August:— 

British subjects who had resided in the United Kingdom 
for the previous twenty years, would, on attaining the age 
of seventy, be entitled to a pension on a sliding scale. Where 
their private income was or less, the pension would be the 
maximum of 5s. a week. If the income amounted to ^^23 12s. 6d., 
the pension would be 4s. ; if;^26 5B., it would be 3s. ; where the 
income was j£’28 17s. 6d., the pension would be 2 b. ; and if the 
former amounted to ^^31 los., ilic latter would be only is. No 
pensions would be paid when tiie income was over that figure. 
There were certain tiisqualiticalions. No one would be 
entitled to a pension who had received Poor T.aw relief since 
January i, 1908, as otherwise many persons previously 
receiving outdoor, and possibly indoor relief, would at once 
transfer to the pension fund, upon which a very heavy charge 
would be tlirovvn. 'rhen, again, a man who had habitualiy 
failed to work according to his ability, opportunity, and need 
for the maintenance or benefit of liiinst^lf and those legally 
dependent upon him, would also lie (list)luilifted, as they 
wished to exclude wastrels, sjiccial provision l)eing how¬ 
ever made for those w’lio, up to the age of sixty, had by pay¬ 
ments to friendly, |>rovident, or other societies or trade unions, 
made reasonable provision against old age, infirmity or want, or 
loss of emiiloyment, thus giving practical evitlcnce of thrift. 
Pensions would be inalienalile, and tliey woiilrl be forfeited by 
•ny attempt at alienation, nor could they be charged with debts. 
The machinery of the Bill was as follow.s : The Tieasury would 
appoint Pension Otlicers for certain ureas, who would retain 
effective control over expenditure, while the Act would be 
administered by local Pension Committees appointed by the 
popular local authorities, though they need not be Municipal 
or County Councillors, as it was dijsired to give alisolulely free 
scope for the selection of the most competent persons. All 
claims for ])ensions and questions of disqualification and the 
other matters of administration defined by the regulations, 
would be Stalled by the Pension Committees, subject to an 
appeal to the Local Government Board. Pensions would be 
paid weekly through the Post Oflice, and it was estimated that 
the number of pensioners woulii be somewhere between 5C)0,ooo 
and 550,000, Lord Wolverliampion was necessarily “sketchy” 
as regards finance. The iireseni Budget only provided a million 
and a quarter, which would tlefray tin; cost of the scheme up 
to the end of the current financial year. 

Earmlr Schemes. 

The Quarterly Rtviciv writes on Old Age Pensions 
»n a very desiionding spirit. It objects to “all 
schemes like Mr., Asquith's, liecauso they ofier merely 
an extended system of outdoor relief upon a non¬ 
economic and unjust basis.” 'Fhe writer prefers the 
general idea of the scheme suggested by Lord Ave- 
bury, Sir Edward Bralirook, and others. He suggt^sts 
that the workmen should earn his pension by helping 
j to safeguard his country. “ 'Phis would not be con¬ 
scription, but voluntary military service for. future 
reward.” The writer concludes, “ Let us only hope, 
though we can feel no confidence, that this measure 
^viIl not prove the first step towards national disaster.” 
Of more serious interest is the sketch given of earlier 
[schemes. The writer records:— 

i ln 1773 3 * Bill was introduced into the House of Commons, 
trie object of which was to provi<le annuities for the j>oor on the 
^curity 01 the rates. I'his Bill was drafted by Dr. Richard 
Pricei a Nonconformist minister, and was supported by Edmund 


Burke. It was a voluntary scheme in respect of the workmen 
the pensions were to be guaranteed and supplemented out of tE 
poor rates ; but the measure was not carried. Fourteen year 
later another scheme was put forward, under which every mail 
and female in the country between the ages of twenty and thirt; 
was to be compelled to subscribe to a common peiisitm fund— 
2d. per week to be the contribution of males, and 1 Jd. per weel 
that of females. Between these ages subscription was to lx 
compulsory, but persons between thirty and fiity could join tin 
association voluntarily. The contributions were to provi(ie sicl 
benefits at 6s. per week, and meagre annuities of is. per weel 
after the age of sixty-five, and is. 7^d. per week after seventy 
Incapacitation at any time of life would entitle lt» an allowancJ 
of 3s. 6d. per week. These were the minimum rates ; but pro 
vision was made for increased subscriptions to secure large 
benefits. This scheme, introduced by Lord Rtille, also came l( 
nothing. 

Tom Paine, author of “'J'he Rights of Man,” iiad a plan fo 
ameliorating the c(»iulilions of men by creating a national furu 
to pay to every person, on reaching the age of twenty-one, j 
sum equal to /, 15, to enable him or her to begin the world 
and also /'lo on reaching tin: age of sixty, and annuall) 
thereafter during life, “to enable tliem to live in old agewithoii 
wretchedness, and to go decently out <>( the worM.” Mon 
practicable than any of these was a projxisal put forward ii 
iSoO by Dr. F. Colcjiilioun, on the system of a Nationa 
Friendly Society, with ihiitecii dificrcnl classes of contrihuton 
from IB. per week upwards, and seven liillcrent kinds o, 
insurance or bemdits. 

COAL OUT OF PEAT. 

The World's Work contains a description by 
Frank Orwell of the jirocess evolved by Dr. Martin 
Ekenberg for transforming peat into a superior kind 
of coal. It has been carried out successfully in 
Sweden. This is the jirocess :— 

The peat, as it U torn from the bog by means of mechanical 
excavators, is ihrow'ii into a pul])ing machine where it is dis- 
inlegrat(^d, anti water driven off. It i.s then forced in a 
contiiiuous steady stream through a special t) j)C of oven by 
means of a centrifugal pumj>. In this retort llic ]H.*al is sub 
jecled to a tetuj>c.iaUirc of aljt>ut 330 degrees Fahrenlieit, and it 
becomes gratlu iily c:irlK)ni.sed in llie presence oi all the water 
it coMlains, u;i i without permiliing this water to form steam. 

C’aibonisi'ig eompleled, the pulp is passi-d to a press where 
the water i.-. pressed rmt, anti at this point the 87 J per cent, ol 
moist me which was present in ihi: pulp upon entry lo the reiort, 
lias been rerducecl to belwetrii 8 anti 14 per cent. Even this 
remaining j)roportiori is reinovetl by subinitting the curbonisec 
peat to .1 final drying by means of the wusu; heal from the 
caibonising oven, after wdiich it is rt.'ady for hriquelling. 

VF.AT COAL COMI’AUFI) WITH MT Ct>AL. 

The finishetl peat briqiiettt^s have a black glossy appearance, 
are dense, liaving a specific gravity clostdy allied t.t» coal. When 
burned the liritpietles retain their form until consumed, give a 
long clear flame of intense heat without smoke, and leave l.)Ut a 
minimum of ash. As sul|5hur is practically absent ni> injury is 
inflicted upon metals with which the fiaine comes into contact, 
If desired, the briquettes can be submitted to dry distillation foi 
the production of coke, in which event an excellent gas suilahk 
for lighting or power i)urposes is evolved, and a hard coke, 
eminently suitable for metallurgical processes, is secured. 

Six pounds of Ekenberg iM'.ai-fiiol is c:(]uivalcnt in 
heat-raising properties to about five pounds of New¬ 
castle coal. Bulk for bulk, the britjueUes are about 
the same heating value. But if carbonisation is carried 
out at 388 degrees Fahrenheit, the thermal value is 
increased from 9,245 British thiymal units per pound 
to 10,239 British thermal units per pound. The cost 
of manulacture works out at about 8s. 9d. per ton. 



: DIFFERENT FORMS OF HOLIDAY-HAKINO. 

In the London appears an article on mountaineer- 
IliTg, referring chiefly to British rock-climbing, by a 
(rint^ber of the Climbers’ Club, and also a paper on 
$a very different form of holiday amusement, caravan- 
; ing, by the secretary of the Caravan Club, Mr, 
r J. Harris Stone. 

: MOUNTAINEERING, “THE GRANGESr SPORT.” 

■ The former paper is illustrated by some good 
photographs by the Abrahams, of Keswick. The 

I writer says :— 

■ Last year not a single Englishman was killed in the Alps, 
5 yet on British mountains, sad to relate, it was otherwise. . . ■ 
? At the outset it should be understood that many of the British 

> rock-climlis are more di/hcult than anything ordinarily attempted 
in the Alps. Abroad, it is usuiilly hard enough to find the 

-. easiest way up a peak ; in Great Britain the enthusiasts outvie 
- each other in finding the most difficult, 

> Each British climbing district possesses w^clbknown 
: places, the writer thinks, which should now be 
;^hunned by all right-thinking mountaineers. There 
i, are fewest accidents upon the Scotch and most upon 
? the North Wales hills. He concludes by giving the 

following advice as to avoiding tragedies on British 
inountains:— 

i • Shun notoriously dangerous places, start on easy courses, and 
refirain from serious rock-ascents when snow and ice conditions 
prevail; climb slowly and surely, ignoring time records—the 
' mountains are not race-tracks; refrain from climbing when in 
ill-hcahh } never glissade down an unknown slope ; use the rope 
V properly everywhere, and, above all, reject the advice of those 
who habitually belittle the difficulties of any route, which is the 
worst form of exaggeration. 

CARAVANING. 


**The grandest sport in the world” is the writer's 

• description of mountaineering, and one for which an 
■excellent case might he made out. “The most 

• captivating form of lioliday within the reach of those 
in need of real recreation,” is Mr. Harris Stone's 

' description of caravaning. What chiefly militates 
^ against the spread of this pastime is the belief that it 
is expensive. Of course it may be made expensive, 
and doubtless was so in the case of the gentleman 
who toured about with three vans (sleeping, eating, 
and cooking); but it need not be expensive. Three 
courses are open to those wishing to caravan their 
holidays:— 


The best thing to do is to form a little group, and determine 
whether you wiil buy a van or hire one. If you decide to have 
one of your own, you can get a good second-hand one at £ 2 $ 
or minus fittings; but I counsel you to be wary of the 
; gipsy van uotil it has been disinfected. 

A new van can be made to cost you anything from j^6o to 
; ^300, while the reejuisite fittings could carry you to almost any 
length in the way ol money unless yoa have strict regard to the 
best traditions or the pursuit. The guiding principle in fitting 
up your wagon is : ** What can 1 do without?” 

Agsin, it is possible to hire a caravan from prices varying 
4^peiD SOS. a week. The hire of a good horse will come to 20s. 
the same period ; if a jl river is needed it is easy to get one 
about 303. ; the week’s food will come to something like a 
^ IcMplC of pounds for four persons, and the fodder for the horse 
“ ^ runs to 12s. or 14s. On an average, progress is made 


at, lay, fifteen miles a day, so that in the course of a'week a 

K of four would cover a hundred miles of beautiful scenery, 
t charmed existence, and fare well at a cost of less than £4 

each. 

The Charm of the Caravan. 

Another version of the same sport is given in 
the PaU Mall Magazine, Mr. Clive Holland 
describes the joys and the art of caravaning with vivid 
illustrations. He describes a caravan eighteen feet 
long, seven feet wide, about ten feet high from the ^ 
ground. It contains main cabin, ladies' cabin, and 
four berths, with cupboard, larder, cooking-stove, 
and sanitary offices. To buy it would cost ;^5oo. It 
was drawn by two horses. The cost is thus shortly 
indicated. It is interesting to compare with previous 
estimates:— 

The hire of the van, three guineas a week; horses, two 
guineas a week ; boy’s wages, 8s. a week; to which must be 
added at least £2 a week for horses* keep, and £l los. for 
incidentals, such as tolls for bridges, wear and tear, tips, use of 
fields, re-shoeing of hi/rses, etc.; and from los. to I2s. per week 
for board of each person. This latter charge will be found 
generally to cover good plain food and fruit, but neither wines 
nor aerated waters. Thus, if the party consist of four persons 
and a boy, the cost of the holiday per week, barring accidents 
and the need for extra help, may be put down at about twelve 
guineas, or say three guineas per person. If, however, there 
are six in the party in addition to the boy, the individual cost 
will be somewhat reduced. 

Any expert in the cost of holidays will agree that 
three guineas a week for so delightful a luxury as 
caravan travelling is a very low figure. 

The Joys of the Wherry. 

Harold Josling, in Fry's, tells us how we should 
see the Broads. He kindly tabulates the cost of a 
cruise for a week in July and August. A party of 
eight would co.st, for hire of wherry, cost of provi¬ 
sions, on shore expenses, £2^, or £3 3s. a head; 
a party of six, £ig, or £3 4s. a head; a party of 
four, £13 I os., or £3 8s. a head j a party of four 
men, A number of wherries can be hired 

from £10 to £13 a week. 


The Lincoln and Darwin CentennlaL 
Mr. W. R. Thayer calls attention in the North 
American Review to the fact that Abraham Lincoln 
and Charles Darwin were burn on the same day in 
1809. He asks;— 

Does not destiny itself, which saw to it that the foremost 
Briton and the foremost American of the nineteenth century 
ihoiild come Into life on the same day of the same year, seem 
to point oat that Britain and the United States ^ould unite 
in celebrating this centennial! In all history there is no other 
similar coincidence. 

The Twelfth of February, the birthday of Lancoln and 
Darwin, should be a da;y of international festival, a sort of Pan- 
Anglo-Saxon reunion, in which the scattered members^ of a 
great race should come together to reaffirm their racial principles* 
to feel the thrill of common hopes and common emotions, and 
to realise in the most convincing way that blood is thicker than 
w'ater. il.et our Anglo-Saxon peoples declare February Twelfth 
the holiday of their race, and celebrate together Lincoln, the 
embodiment of Anglo-Saxon devotion to Justice, and Darwini 
the incarnation of Anglo-Saxon devotion to Truth, 


Current History in Caricature. 
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Count Zbppeun; "My dear Hebei, you build castles in thi^ air. J 
build airRliips. Vou can do more with theini" 


Stolypin: “When my child cries, I just shut his mouth up.’ 
Ht^LOW : "When nppe won’t keep quiet, 1 dose him with t 
soothing-syrup.” 




































The Birth Pangs of the Indian Nation: 

SYMPTOMS OF COMING LABOUR. 


“ Tt would be a mistaT<e to rcg;ard what goinjj on in India as a phase which will pass. Some of the cxfravapj.iiu es will pass, 
and the sooner the better ; but what* is happenintj is a development, not a phase, a new birth, not a sii kness. I he pim'f of that 
lies in its universal acceptance by all classes in India itself. It is not mt-rely il»e Hcnj^alee aj^itatoi or llu: Mahr.ui.t pl«)iu*r, the 
Mohaiinnedan student in I.ondon or Alij^arh, and the educated Jat ol the runjal), but every intellie.eut perstui \N le> Isa-; a new idea 
of nationality, anew vision of liberty.”—Sir MaCKWORTII Vouno, ex-r/ieuttaiant-CIovernor ot ilu runjal), .it ilie I'an- AiiL’llcan 
Conference. » * . 


] R M ACRWORTH YOUNG added to the above 
warning that “ the Question of the Day is how 
the liritish Government is going to deal with a 
problem on which the future of British rule in India 
depends.” 

Since the Paii'i-Anglican (Congress met in London 
an earthquake of an event has happened in Turkey 
which threatens to shake all A.sia. dbe Voiing I'urks 
have compelled the Sultan to proclaim the Constitu¬ 
tion. In Jerusalem, Moslem and Christian have 
sworn an eternal brotherhood, and in Macedonia the 
chiefs of the revolutionary hands, laying down their 
arms, are now standing as candidates for seats in the 
Ottoman Parliament. The parturition of Young 
Turkey has hardly l)ce?i preceded by any pangs of 
labour. What will be the effect of such a portent 
u|.>on the excitable and excited leaders of the 
National movement in India ? Much, perhaps 
everything, depends upon the; resolution, the courage, 
and the foresight of Lord Morley. lie is reported to 
have almost completed the elaboration of a grcxit 
Reform Bill for India which will give ])ractical effect 
to his Liht^ral jninciples. According to common 
report T^ord Morl(!y will not grant a Constitution to 
India, but he will make ]>ractical provision for the 
introduction of njpresentativcs of the governed in all 
the governing bodies of India. If he goes far enough 
to secure the sup[)orL of the Moderate Congress 
I'arty, he may succeed in saving the situation. If 
not, not. 

Lowell’s lint^s on “'J'ht^ Present Crisis” were never 
more approi)rialeIy quoted :— 

When a deeil is rlone for I' reeclom, througli the broad earth’s 
IIclung breast 

Runs a thrill of joy projihelic troml)ling on from East to West, 
And the slave where’er he cowers feeis the soul within him 
climb 

To the awful vijrgc^ of manhood, as tlu? energy sublime 
Of a century bursts full lilossomed on the thorny slc.n of Time. 
Through tlie w'alls of hut and palace shoots the inslanlarieous 
throe 

When the travail of the Ages wring.s earth’s systems to and i'ro ; 
At the bit ill of euch New Era with a recognising start 
Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 
Aiul glad Truth’s yet iiiiglitioi man-child leaps boiieatJi the 
Future's heari. 

The Indian rtiviews and magazines to hand before 
going to i)ress were not piihli.shed in time to afford us 
any evidence as to the effect which the overturn in 
Constantinople has produced in Calcutta. ^ But there 
are in every numl)er unmistakable symptoms of the 
mighty man-child that “ leaps beneath the Future’s 
heart/’ 


I. -.V MOSLl^M MKS.SAGb: OF PFACK. 

The first question is whetluT tlu* sudde-n rally of 
the Calii)h to the firinciples of (’onstitutiou.'il Govern¬ 
ment will lead the Mohaimm-dans of India to unite. 
with the Hindus in tin? cause of Iiulian nationality. 
To ibis no definite answer can he given as yet. 
Blit a straw—a inert! straw yet one significant of 
the way in which the wind is blowing, is the 
Message of Pt;ace from the late Mirza Gliiilani ; 
Ahmad, the promised Messiah and Malidi, which on 
June 2ist was r(;atl to a nu;eting of 5,000 Moslems ; 
and Hindus at the Ihiiversity Hall, I,ahor«*. The’ 
said “ Me.ssiah and Mahdi, ” who tiled shortly after 
writing this message, was tlu! leader ol a movement 
for the union of Hindus and Mt)hamme(lans, known ; 
as the Alimadiyya movi:nuaiL, which lias been going ■ 
on for tlie last eighU!i*ii years. It re])iidiales violent; 
rnclhotls, and abstains from active participation with ; 
the national movement. It has 400,000 memhers in 
various jiarts ()f India wlio are separated from the ■ 
orthodox Muharnmedans owing to tht^ir repudiation 
of the tloclrine of a Jehad against non-Moslems. 
“The M'issage of Peace,” whit:.h is jiulilishcd 
extaiso in the Rrvu’Uf of KoJi^i^ion^ IVir July, is in many' , 
ways a notewortliy docunu iit. It may have no poli- , 
tical significaiiCA*, hut in view of the sudden conver- \ 
sion of the Sultan to Constitutional views and the ..: 
principles of religious equality, it may siipjily the 
Golden Bridge by which Indian .Molianimcdans inay.v 
cro.ss over into the Constitiitional canij). v 

“T'he Message of Peace ” begins by alTuaning the 
unity of all Indians :—■ f 

My Ix^Jo' ccl counlryiiif.*!!, all of u-;, w in ilior we arc IliiKliis or 
Mull aimirulans, arc, imtwilhslau'liug lumdrcl . of ditb-riajces. • 
ill. one ill believing in a <.io<I wlio is tin* ( and L^rd of the 

world. Moreover, we have a eominun eause mu nn!)- bircaiise ■ ’ 
>ve are all fiuman b(“ing.s, but a.lsi» beeaii -e l>i..*ing diaiizens of ';, 
one and llie sauu? coiuiiry we an- tridy .is neiglib-.ui.- to ea.i;li other. 

It is claimed as tlu! special glory of Islam that the 
Koran recognised the divine authority of all other - 
prophi!ts. “ O P>elievers, say, ‘ we hi.licrve in all the';* 
prophets of the world, and make* no distinction '4 
between them, acctq)ting sonu! and rejciciing the- 
others.’” It thcrcrore siijiplied a common l)asis for ■ 
common action, esiiecially between tlu: believers in 
the Koran and the believers in the Vedas. The. 
whole Message is a tnimprt-call to Hindus and / 
Moslems to lay dowai their (liflerences, to purge their 
hearts of enmity and hatred, and to t'o-operate in 
harmony and friendliness. '' The. gist ol t.lu*. Message ' 
is in the following passage ^ 







My friends, I invite you to peace at a critical time, when both 
iaiions stand urgently in neeft of peace arni agreement with 
tach other. Many are the trials and disasters which have been 
i^nt upon this world. Earthquakes and /amine and plague 
tave wTought havoc, and Almighty God has also inforjiiecl me 
hat if people do not repent of their evil deeds and do not 
brsake evil w'ays, more icrrihlc disasters still wdll visit our 
rlobc, and one disastt^r shall not leave us before anoilier makes 
Its appearance. At length men will be in great distress, and 
Brill begin to ask as t(» what is going to liappen. Many shall 
become liktr mud men beeause of their siifl(*riiigs. Take care of 
jrourselves, lirethren, before those days arrive, and let flic 
Bindus and the Muliammadiins unite logetluT. If one of them 
doing any w'rong to the otluT whieh interferes in the union, 
jet it at ont e give up the doing of that wrong, otherwise it shall 
b!e wholly responsilile for the enmity and liafrod between ibe Iw^o. 

By way of proving iht* sint^.erity of his dc.iiie for 
religious reunion on tht; basis of the equal divine 
right of all prophtds, the; Messenger of Teace makes 
the following quaint offer :— 

If, in order to liave comj)leie peace, llu- Iliiidn gentlemen 
ind the Arya Samajisis are prepare!I toacctrpt our Holy Prophet 
—may peace and tlie blessings of Gcui be upon liim—as a true 
rophet of (iod and give up denyhig ami insulting him, 1 will 
e the firsf man to sign an agriaanent tc^ the trffecl that we, the 
nneiTibers of the Ahmadiyya seel, sliall always continue to 
believe in the Vi das and to speak of the Vedas and the rishh 
in the most respectful terms and bind ourselves ito pay to the 
Hindus a penally of Ks.^cjo.ooo in case we fail it) fulfil the 
Blgrceinenl. If the iJiiitius <<)idialJy wish ior this peace tliey 
ihould also sign a simdar agrtrianent. 

In this |)ractical form iho Message of Pence may 
evoke no response. But if the Constantinople earth¬ 
quake provoke sympathetic seismic disturbances in 
India, the solemn warnings of the “ promised Messiah 
and Malidi ” may have tlieir effect. 

II.- LAl.A LAJPA'P RAI ON THE ARYA 
SAMAJ. 

Mr. J.njf);it .Rai contributes to the Vedic Ma^^azwc 
For “Shravan 1965,” the organ of the Arya Samaj, a 
spirited defence ol the Samaj. 'J’hc editor, introduc¬ 
ing the article, says that it 

[■ from the pen of our j);itrioiic and respected bmlher, L. L:»i|ial 
Rai. The Aryii Samaj has been, for some years ])asi, slinking 
in the nostrils of some short-sighted CJovmirnent officials. l,as«. 
[rear, of course, it w'as openly declared that it was the centre of 
sedition.’* ISince then the nttilude of the officials has been 
K)verlly lu)stile, in spite of deeJaratiims and deputations. We 
Eire glad that L, Lajj-iat Kai agrees wdth us in protesting against 
Icgradiiig ilie .Samaj by making it a cringing society. He 
inakes a bold pronouncement. 

Lajpat Rai says 

The Arya Samaj is ore of those living forct-s which are just now 
influencing the lives of tue people of this country, and llu reby 
moulding its future destiny. The mission of the Arya Samaj 
is to revive that old spirit, 10 rekindle llie flame whose glare lias 
been dimmed, but not cxungiiish(*d, by going uaek ,ix far ax 
to the old principles of Vedic religion and Vedic life. 
The lime has come wlien tht sincerity of those who liave 
preached it so Jong is about to be practically tesle«l. 'J he 
Slouds arc gathering, a storm of impenetrable magnitueb* is 
jrewing, the hurricane has aheadv commenced blowing. 

The possibility of Hindu and Moslem co-opera- 
iion is not so unthinkable as it was a short time ago. 
Mr. Saint Niha' Sing, in a very interesting paper on 
^Indians in the Kar ..Ust,” which appears in the 
Vod^ru /imm for August, bears witness to the 


liberalising influence of foreign travel upon the Indians 
who swarm in the Farther Ea.^t from Siam to Japan. 
They liberally support institutions primarily built for 
religious purposes, hut which now “shelter Indians 
without reference to creed, and it may he added here 
that the Hindus contribute munificently 10 Sikh 
temples as well as Mohammedan mosques, and the 
Sikhs and Mohammedans return the compliment'’ 
Mr. Sing says : “ The same Hindu who, in India, 
would consider his food defiled and unfit for use if a 
Mohammedan barely touched it, in Japan or China 
boards with the Muslim, d’hey cook their victuals 
with the help of each other, di^spite their religious 
difference s and hoary traditions, and dine at the same 
table.” 

111 .—d’HE CREDO OF INDIA. 

On the part of the Hindu.s, Dr. Ananda K. Coo* 
niaraswarny contributes a remarkable paper on “'J'he 
New Birth in India: A Living Movement,” to the 
Hindustan for August. He asserts tliat India 

f)Ossesses a teal unity and n..Honal sell consciousness, 
and he prints the aeda of Sliiv Narayen as the 
genuine expression of the spirit of the movement. 
Here is the credo :—- 
1 believe in India, one and indivisible. 

I helievir in India, beloved iuoUilt !)f eiiel« and all ()f her many 
million children. 

1 believe in India’s divine mission. 

1 believe in the saints of Jier birth and thtHicrors of her breeding. 
J believe in India the invincible, whom the world’s loftiest and 
lioliest mo.untains defend. 

I believe in tlic invigorating power of tb(' oc(‘:in, on whtise lap 
lies my mf>ther secure. 

1 believe in India, tlie beautiful—Nature’s own paradise of 
loveliest flowers and sti\ ams. 

I believe in the sanctity of her every particle. 

I believe in India's departed sons, whose ashes are mingled in 
the air, earth, and water that give me my food, and form 
my very blood. 

I am bc‘ e of their bone and flesh of their fh sh. 

1 believ.; in the abiding ndalionsliip of Indians of all times and 
all communities. 

I believe in the brollierhood of all wli<.) belong to India’s soil, 
be they of whatsoever caste !)r crei:(l. 

I believe in the living Iiuliaii nation, dc‘aier to her children than 
aught else of earthly kinship. 

I bel'K^ve ill its golden past and glorious fuiiirc. 

1 bi lieve in the righteousness, valour and patriotism of Indian 
manhood. 

I believe in the tenderness, chastity .?nd selflessness of Indian 
womanhood. 

I believe in India for the Indian people to live for and to die for. 
1 believe in one land, one nation, one ideal, and one cause. 

'J'he service of my couiitryineii is the bn.-aih of my life—the be- 
all and end-all of my existence. 

But better than all this eloquence is the brief eredo 
of the Modern Review : “ Most Englishmen forget 
that England is not the arbiter of the destinies of 
India—God is.” 

IV.—ITS MARTYRS. 

The Indian Review for July devotes several pages 
to a highty laudatory character sketch of Lala Lajpat 
Rai '’’he writer says :— 

His life has not been of the huinclrum sort; it has been full of 
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strife and struggle ; of !^renuous work done for the spiritual 
welfare of large iiiiinbersof liis fellow-men ; of disinterested zeal 
shown in the educaliorial advancement of his countrymen ; of 
devoted service done to starving men, women, and children 
during times of general distress ; and of intense patriotic fervour 
evinced in the political emancipation of his fellow-subjects. 

Lajpat Rai is essentially a judicious man of action, lie is 
neither a Radical nor a (Conservative. He is not for violent 
changes eiihc:r in the political or in the social fabric of the 
Stale. He is on the,side of order and progress. It is an open 
secret now that he averti?d the rupture that was imminent 
during the last CalciiUa Congress. Kven Jiis worst Anglo- 
Indian enemies the other day commended his conduct in regard 
to his o|)en disavowal of the Nafionalist demands on his behalf 
for the Congress rresidcntial chair. 

^'his was the man whom the Indian Government, 
under Lord Morley, deported. 

Of Mr. 'J'ilak, who has been sentenced to six years* 
transportation, ihti Modern says :— 

\Vc agree with the two jurors who were in the minority in the 
'J'ilak trial, in holding that Mr. Tilak was innocent. He has 
been unjustly coijvicLcrd. 

During the trial judge and jury and | >roseciiling counsel shrank 
into insignificance before the towering personality of Mr. 'I'ihik. 
Even liis political opponents imisi admit the ability, the fearless¬ 
ness, the s|jlrn(l<.»ur of liis ilefcnce. Mr. 'Tilak must liave fell 
from llie virry Ijeginning that his fate was sealed. But the 
evident sincerity and strength of his convictions, his uncoinnion 
sLreiigih of mind, and sturdy patriotism, ik>i only enal»led him 
to make a masterly dtTimce, but trven led liim to indulge in oui- 
.s|)()kemu:s.s which minds not cast in liis heroic mould would 
consider as bordering on indiscretion. But he was not moved 
by considerations of saving his skin, ami the last words that he 
uttered in court Ijelore seiilence was passed gave exi>ressioii to 
his faith that Hod rules the destinies of nations, and that his 
sufferings might perha])s be the means of doing greater good to 
his ctnmlry and its cause than his acquittal. .Viul in that faith, 
with hearts full of grief, we bid him farewell fur six years. We 
may not all adiniie or imitate his political principles or metliods, 
but the example of his fearltjss patriotism mu.st for ever r(!main 
a cherished national posse.ssiun. His faults and errors of judg¬ 
ment will be forgotten, but his blameless private life, his 
unllinchiiig devotion to his country’s cause according to his 
lights, his talents ami stdiolarsliip, his strenglli of mind, and 
his fearlessness will be rememl.uaed as those of a. man who was 
to his jieople as the very embodiment ol their hopes and 
aspiration 

The Modern Rroiew says :— 

Mr. Tilak ha.s made liim.self personally unpopular by his 
wrecking of the Congress at Sural. Howsoever this may be, 
it is impossible not to feel sincerely sorry for the position in 
which this highly-gifted and influential man has ]>laced idinself. 
How difTereni his career might have been, but - well, what is 
the use of inight-liave-been’s and bill's 't 

V.—THE ACTION OF 'IHE GOVERNMENT. 

The Modern Rei'inv remarks sarcastically :— 

The Moderates still hope that Lord Morley will yet so act 
that the future historian of his lordshi|)’s rfxn/ee may not have 
to write of it in ihe language of ii revcrent parody— 

“ In its beginning was the Promise, and the Promise was 
with Morley, and the Promise was Morley. 

“ The same w'as in the end with Morley/’ 

What Government calls sedition is not killed by repression. 
Repression may beget hypocri.sy and guarded language. Rut 
sedition can be killed only by a righteous policy and the 
unsclflsh treatment of man as man. Government is strong, but 
not stronger than human aspirations, backed as these are by 
the God ol Righteousness. 

The Hindustan Rmew^ commenting on the 


mea.sures of repression, corfiplains of their rigour. Il 
asks :— 

Now the object of imprisoning offenders is to restrain theii 
lil)eriy of action, to render it impossible for them to commit the 
i>ffcnce. Why then should the imprisonment be made rigorous i 
We may be wrong, but to our mind rigorous imprisonmemt foi 
IMililical offences-- AVe do not of course include assassination 01 
preparation therefor in this category—^lias something of the bar* 
barons in it. We do not understand either, why wbenevei 
there is an application for bail the Government step in and 
strenuously oppose it. 

“ An Indian Thinker,** in Hast and IFest for July, 
says:— 

In a eountry like India, where the Government is nrtt of the 
j.eople, the people's press is the only imtans ol expression ol 
their views and wishes to the Governmenl, and, even if it errs, 
if is belter to pul up with its errors than to .sto]) the only meaxu 
of knowing vvlial is passing in the minds of the governed. No 
doubt the provoi:ation given lire G<»vermmait by recent vvunts U 
great, jhit having shown their firmm^ss and strenglli, let theiXl 
now show the greatest of all strengths—the strength of for4 
giveness. < 

To sum up : moderation of lone on the part of all sections of 
the Press, both here and in England, cool-Ireailedness on thi 
j.)arl ol officials ol all gradtrs, and a ri.*ad.iness to recognise in a 
sjurit of sympathy and fairness the new h^rcr;s at work in Iiidiali 
soidtMy, combined with a deienuined and stc^ady refusal on thd 
]>arl (d Indians to haveanyfliing to do with what lends to weakeit 
the foimdathuis of the British (h»vernni(*iii in India, will lend t<ij 
remedy the pri.sent situation. Lid us Jiope each one of us wil| 
try to do his duly irr this re.spect. \ 

in tlic Indian Reinao the Hon. V. K. Asya^ 
says “ 'The new Press Act may he .said to liave th«| 
support of the country generally as regards the for^ 
of the punishment [irovided liy it. Some of its pr^ 
vision.s are, however, calculated st^riously to impail 
the liberties of the citizen without adeiiuate iu.stificai?! 
tion.” 'I'hese lie proceeds to point out. J 

VI.—THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

I'he Hindustan Reznew ])ublishcs two articles &B 
the suliject of the jrositiori of Indian women, full 
promise. Mr. Pradhan says : 

We have violated a very iiiiporlunl natural law and hav^ 
sullcrcd grievously. Instead of building up a race of sturdy 
noble women, wo have created a cla.ss of women whose missic^ 
of is to slavishly minister to the physical gratification of th^ 
men. If there is anywhere on the surface of this earth a class ^ 
hewers of wood and draw'ersof w'ater il i.s tliat of Indian wome% 
We liave now^ begun to feel the enormity of this social sin. 

All praise, therefore, to His Highne.ss the Maharaja Sayii§ 
Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda, for having prohibited, by a piece 
legislation, the marriages of girls below twelve years of ag^ 
This Jaw does not, in any direct way, further the cause of femii^ 
education ; but our Maharaja has taken another wdse step 
the right direction by legalising Ire*? and compulsory prima|^ 
education both for boys and girls. Erom every point of view^ 
is, I think, a most welcome reform. 

Mr. R. D. Lane pleads for physical education 
Indian women. At present, he says— 

alas, our unfortunate sisters are not permitted, for uo crime, iii 
theirs, to participate in the healthy exercises of English girl^^ 
We cannot expect our W'omcn U> be mothers of healthy and 
robust children as long as we coiulernn them to conhnement 
home. The physical strength* 0 / our posterity depends upon ih^ 
constitution of our women. If the latter be weak and Jean, the 
former will be unhealthy and sickly. Here agam I must give 
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.^edit to the Parsis, who were tlie first in Iriilia to rccogni.se the 
jmi-ortance and the utility of physical and upcMi air exercises for 
iliteir females. 

^:V These be lnl)Oiir jiains, indeed, of a continent in 
.parturition. Who c:nn say wliat tlie end may be ? 

VII.—ITS BEAKlNCi ON 'JHIi EMriRE. 

V. Of one thing; we may lie certain. India—Young 
;:Illdia,New India— will refuse to lu-ar Imperial burdens 
•llinless she is aec:orde(l Imperial ];nvileges. Speaking 
'of the treatment alloUed lo Indians in the '^rransvaal, 
\ 4 he Indian Kraina sa\ s ; - 

( India at the present d.iy an npcii lleld for men of all creeds 
and nationalities iji l*’ajn)|»e, and y«;l niii coiiiiiryinen in South 
'^Africa—wliieh is a Ihiiish < olniiy, hy tlie way—who liavc gone 
’tlierc by invitation, iiave hrrn allMwed to stMtle there lor years 
and follow their ])eaeeliil v^ealinns, are now insulted and 
^humiliated and fonred tr» (piit (he ciniritry hag and l>aggagc hy a 
‘‘disgraceful coinliine ol a white ]diilocr;u:y ol gold hunters, coii- 
','iisting amoiiL: «>lj)ei>. nf Rn-i .ian and (Jennan Jew.s, Syrians and 
W every elas.s n! idieiis, wlm are desei ihed hy Sir la*|iel (.Irittin 
‘ES “ ihi! very oH-.i nuiinj’/. nl tin inleni:ini)nal sewaTs of Miirope.^' 
/Tins is a seand.t! ih' tii^i magniiudi., and its inminlialc 


removal is imperative not only in the interests of justice and 
humanity, but also for the fair name of the British Power in 
India. 

'I’he Hindostan Review speaks not less plainly :— 

For tl)e time being success may desert the Indian cause, but 
'Time will bring strange reverses of fortune, and Tirilain may 
have cause to reiiiomber with sorrow the late Lord Salisbury^ 
fainou.s saying lliat “injustice will bring down the mighlie.st to 
ruin.'’ We make no pro])hecy, but express a fear. We utter 
no threat, but make an appeal. Too often the non-white 
members of the Juiipire are made to question (he Iteneticence 
of the British lunjiire by reason ol the absolutely short-sighled 
j)olicy of lho.se who call themselves Imperialists to-day, but 
may be known in history .as the real Kmpirc-wieckcrs. 

It i.s not impossible. 

'The Editor of the Indian World is much gratified 
hy the prospect held out by Lord iMorlcy in tlie 

recent debate in the House of lairds. He says:. 

“ i.ord Morlcy outlined before his audience the 
reforms which he intends to carry out in the adminis¬ 
tration of India. If all these promises are lo be 
redtiemed, Lord Morlcy will nclily earn tlie sincere 
thanks of a grateful people.” ^ 






The Fourth International Esperanto Congress. 


“ the Congress at Dresden as great a success 

as that of Cambridge ? ” will be the first 
enquiry of many of us; and there can only be 
the one answer—“ Yes, certainly ! ” 'I'lie numbers were 
slightly greater, over 1,400 from 35 countries, though 
the distance wa.s such an ol.)Staelt‘ to many. More 
countries were repre.sented; and for two tilings this 
Fourth Congress was unexampled—namely, the 
splendidly professional acting and singing, “ Could 
this have been done elsewhere than in (rermany ?'* 
was the cry often heard, ;nul, certainly, though the 
Jlritish are second to none in tliiar /ezv of music and 
song, still the majority do not demand such perfection 
in the rendering as do the Germans. 

'I'he Congr';ss for many of us rtiilly commenced on 
the way, for on the 7tli August at.Miut 85 people, 
with Mr. Mudic as condiicttir, left London for 
Hamhurg on one of the ocean liners, and during 
the journey J'.speraiUo was the language used, on 
Sunday thii I<ev. C. Kiist conducting scTvict^ both 
morning and evening. Arrived at i)rcsd(;n, we were 
greeted by I )ot:tor Zamenhof himself; though, as he 
was not offidally in Dre-sden until tlie 17th, he 
modestly remained in an angle of ihv. station-house. 
Many w'illing helpers packed us off to our rooms, 
and badly off wc should liavt^ been without these 
helpers; for those who cry )li, l^iglish will take 
you anywhere!” should go to Dresden, which is 
said to be the most English city in (Germany, and, if 
they do not know ('icrman, attempt to get information 
from any om;! Wealthy jx*ople who go to costly 
hotels, and take cabs to get iIutc, of course find that 
the name of the hotel siiffiees (if they do not inonounee 
it too outrageously); but Esperanto is first and fore¬ 
most for those who arc not rich and havt: not leisure 
to learn many languages. Oh, the hunt for someone 
to inter[)ret at a photographer’s ! and in many anotlu?r 
case of immediate need. 'I'liere a[)[)ears to he no 
English speaker in the vast railway station. Luckily, 
plenty of Dresden jjeople had had enterprise enough 
to learn Esperanto ; there w'as even a barber who spoke 
well, and he did not lack customers. 

It was a great help to be able to use the trams free. 
Once you learned the proper numbers, a w^ord to the 
conductor sufficed—they soon found out where ICspcr- 
antists mostly wished to go. It was (juite like having 
a private carriage; you just stepped inio the tram to 
convey you to dinner, or fiome afterw^ards, or to the 
meeting-places, or the museums. And liow fine these 
last are ! Only in Dresden is the Sistine Madonna to be 
found enthroned in her owm spec:ial room to be gazed 
at in wondering silence. Dresden is beautiful, with 
the beauty of a lovely home, for rich and poor /he in 
it; it is not just a centre for trade aivl commerce. 
The King's Palace, with the public roadway through 
an arch under his own rooms, is a good example of 
this homeliness. However, the King of Saxony was 


not in Dresden during the Congre^ss, so wc did not 
see him. In Berlin tht‘ Minister of Education iec(;ive(f- 
a deputation, was much interested, ami requested a 
full re[)ort of the Congress. ; 

TIIK T.ANtUrAO'lC ACAIHIMV. 

Probably the next question asked will he : “ What ! 
flei:ision was made as to an authority for language 
cjLieslions? Are there to be changes?" 'Vhc opinioh 
of the Congress as given by the rcqiresontatives from 
the various countries was sliown in no doubtful 
manner. Speech after s])eech from men wlio were 
(ertainly represtaitalive in that they had obtained a 
mandate from their groups or societies before starts 
ing ; telegrams from groups not repre-senttnl; andi; 
in some cases, official letters -such as that from th^; 
Minister of Education iu the Philippines—pronoimccd 
for fidelity to the “ Fundamento ” (the small book: 
containing the grammar and dictionary in five 
languages and the original exercises) as tile foundatioil 
on which the languages must he built u|). Further^' 
more, the exiierience wMiich llie Organising Committed 
have gained since the Bonlogm; Congress has (.‘nable 4 
them to settle .sati.sfactorily the ciue.stions as to 
cedure then left o|)en, and an Academy lias now 
definitely appointed. Individual Esiiermitists 
societies may [)ro])ose as members of the Lan 
('ommittee (Liiigva Komitato) such as have 
themselves masters of the language (shown mostly 
some literary production). "I'lie Language Comriiitt^ 
itself elects tlie Academy from among its own me^ 
hers by ballot. The Academy must always be af 
fully international as possible. In this w^ay the 
sent Academy was formed, and during tlie Dresdi^ 
Congress P>ein (Poland) \vas elected vic^ 

pntsident. who have read his beautiful writing! 

will rejoice at this and have; no doulit as to ^ 
efficiency for the post. 'I'ht; English members 
Messrs. Wackrill and Ellis, 'i'he Official Gazette 
pcblisiied the rules by which the Academy must fof 
its decisions, and these also will be published therei 
In short, the procedure will be precise, practical 
open, and the Academy must proceed ujion the ligl^ 
of the natural evolution of the language. 

KVOI.U'J’IOX >iOT RKVOLUTJOM. 

Tt may be w'ell here to give a resume of some 
events in the; history of l^speraiito which have led 
the assumption that Esperantists are divided amoiTj^ 
themselves, and that there was dissension at Dres^ 
amongst Esperantists -an assmniition which is qu^ 
false, and to which r»o Esperantist wdio attendji^ 
the Congress will agree. There ^as plecp 
of discussion, as there naturally would be, t|p| 
being our object in going. In 1894 a few Espet^ 
tists raised an agitation Tor changes in the languag^ 
with the idea of improving it, 'Phen.two or 




table persons seceded (one of whom has since 
rned to his first love). The same thing has 
w ^again happened, fourteen years after, and 
more the majority have decided to remain 
thful to Esperanto; whilst again, one or two 
tables have decided to adhere to a language 
ned by one of their numl>er. In both cases 
at has happened is the result of the mistaken 
Imposition that the world needs a perfect language 
its international purposes, whilst what is really 
eded is a sufficiently good and flexible one, 
pable of expansion and improvement; such a 
)suase as experience abundantly shows we have 
Esperanto. 

In both cases the attack has been directed chiefly 
ilinst the accented hitters. It is doubtful whether 
ten a perfect international language could do with- 
them, and preserve absolute regularity of pro- 
mciation and simplicity of grammatical structure, 
bwcver, Czechs, japanese, Finns, Russians, Hun- 
rians and many others insist that their retention is 
icessary to any langiiag(? truly international, and it 
not for the English and French to play the part of 
dog in the manger and insist that their owm con- 
lience only shall lie consulted. The objectors in 
» cases substitute “ h ” for an accent. Esperantists 
JVC always done so with a// the accented letters 
necessary, such as in telegrams, etc., or when 
inters (which is now a vf:ry rare case) have not the 
umflex accent needed. ^J'he French have many 
ents; Esperantists only one. 

Now that an Academy has been formed, not with 
arity to bind or to loose, but from their experi- 
: to guide and direct the gradual, natural expan- 
vn of the language, we can go forward on the lines 
■ every existing language by natural evolution and 
i survival of the fittest. 

lUISINKsS AND rLEASUkK. 

jBut to return to Dresden. How can I, in the 
all space allotted me, tell of all its business, its 
arm, its unforgettable renewal of friendship, and 
grand receptions ? For its business; outside the 
al language work, there were more than forty 
rimittees, and when one adds that sometimes, for 
of time, such subjects as, for instance, peace, 
sic, and teaching were being discussed at the 
be hour, it was difficult to decide against tw^o 
liinations out of three. Two of the most largely 
ended meetings w'ere M. Privat’s description of 
$ work done at Chautauqua and the splendid demon* 
Ition of the manner in which to teach Esperanto 
l^ildren on modern lines—given by a professional 
her (whose name I cannot at this moment recall) 

I a mass of spectators. The cluidren to whom 
^lesson was given enjoyed it as much as we did, 
^^the picture was queried about by the teacher, and 
‘ained by bis scholars m Esperanto alone. For 
ores, Meissen was a joy ;• the expedition to Saxon 
exland lovely mountain climb, and a royal pro¬ 


cession during the long miles of r^eturn; for it seemed 
a.s if every private mansion, even those of royalty, 
which lined the^anks of the Elbe had Esperanto 
residents, for they all were brilliantly illuminated. In 
some cases amusing figure dancers were projected, 
and the effect from rtie boats was indescribable, 
while salutes from cannon emphasised the town’s good¬ 
will. 

The churches, the grand Kreuz Kirche (Lutheran) 
and the Herz Jesu Kirche (Catholic) were crammed 
with worshippers—the music exquisite, and Pastor 
Dr, Kuhn, who preached one of the sermons, 
gave an extempore discourse, which was both 
solemn and uplifting; to which must be added 
the fact that he had studied Esperanto two months 
only. There were other services also, in which 
Esperanto was used in part. In fact, the Esperanto 
Congress Gazettes are a collection of Esperanto songs 
and hymns, which will be counted as treasure by-and- 
by. For who that heard the “ Jewel Song ” in “Faust,” 
sung by the opera singer Fr:A*jlino Frenckell-Nast, 
could ever forget the liquid sounds. whiv:h were as a 
revelation'to some amongst us? 

IPITIGKNIA THE WONDERFUL. 

And then the crown of the whole—“ Iphigenia.” 
Think for a moment what it means. A classical 
play—which i.s to Germans that which “ Hamlet” is to 
us—performed not to Germans only, but to people 
whose national tongues were thirty at least, and who, 
if it had been played in German, could have seen 
only a dumb show, yet who enjoyed almost to pain 
the exquisite presentment of the actors. Iphigenia, 
'J'oas, Arkas, Ores to, Pylado are a treasure of memories 
which w'ill be carried to the most di.btant quar¬ 
ters of the earth. Certainly never more can it be 
questioned that Esperanto is a living language 
capable of the highest expression of the human 
intellect, yet adapted to the nei?ds of the least 
amongst us. 

But 1 must not stop without describing the joyous 
meeting after the opera, w'lien Herr and Fraulein 
Reicher and the Herren Oskar Fuchs, Bruno 
Dekarli, and Kurt Stark received an ovation which 
must have gratified even them. The gathering was 
attended by many notabilities, with Fraulein Reicher 
and Dr. Zamenhof at the centre table. One of the 
toasts was to the “wives who have so unselfishly 
sent their husbands to a Congress to which both 
could not come.” Perhaps this conveys the general 
idea of the Congress as a huge family party assembling 
once a year from every part of the world to exchange 
greetings of kindness, mutual help, and to work 
together for the good of the world. 

This time we had the King of Saxony as protector, 
the Kaiser and the Duke of Connaught sending their 
approval, and the attendance of many official person¬ 
ages, whilst Carmen Sylva, the Roumanian delegate 
told us, is a devoted Esperantist, and in the Home for 
the Blind, which is her esjiecial charge, most are 
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PIwto>;r.iph by\ \Hahft N(Hhfot^;cr. I}fy‘S{(t^ft. 

**Pyl:uli>” “To:is*’ '"Ai kas” “ l[.lii^'jTu.i' “ Oi- 

(Kurt Stahk) (Rkic hkic) (Kuch ) (T'’k.-\cji.i:in Ri.*:iriiicic) il ari.i) 

THE ACTORS WHO PLAYED THE LEADING ROLES IN “ IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS.” 

The wreaths were presented by various nations. 


learning Esperanto. Our progress is rttgular and 
sure, if not rapid. 

THK NKXr C <»N(U^KSS. 

Next year wc must have two Congresses---one al 
Piaster (probably), the other in September -for the 
two countries so lately at war, Sixain and the Unitei,! 
States, have so insistently demanded Congves.ses in 
their countries that it has been decided that Jiarcelona 
shall be a prelude to Chantauciua. Alas ! few of us 
Europeans can go so far as th(^ latter place. Probably 
the 3910 Congre.ss will take place in Antw(Tp, and 
Japan wants the 1912 Congress. 

A word or two as to the f^xhibition. An English¬ 
man—an enemy to the idea of an international 
language—was convinced by it I had* not the 
ghost of an idea of such a growing literature,” he 
said, “ nor of the number of business advertisers ; 
this gives food for thought.” As is usual, business 


firms who use I'^speranto for circularising .senc 
sjK ciinens of tlieir wares. 

It is wiili reliu'l.aiKc J say so litth' of the devotior 
of those wlio helixxl—P’riluKiin Keichcr, for instance 
who gaveiij) part of her ArntTican season to come anc 
give us a ptafornianee in the character of Ijihigenia 
which was ind<.‘seribahly beautiful ; Herr Reicher 
who took u])()n himself the monetary losses; th< 
Kvara, who have scarcely had tim(.‘ to eat or sleep fo: 
months ; the devoted heiiiers ; and lastly our Docto: 
himself and his dear wife, wrho must at once retun 
for rest to a country cottage in tluar own land when 
their childrtni are awaiting them. 

Vivu Esperanto and the Plsperanto w^orkers ! 

AVe are indebted to the courtesy of PPerr Reicher 
and to the Court photogra'pher, Hahn (Ferdinand 
strassc^, Dresden) for their kind permi«;sioii tc 
reprodiu'.e the photograph of the actors. li A. L. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews.' 


THE REVOLUTION IN TURKEY. 

The astounding overturn of the Sultan’s autocracy 
ind his conce.ssion of a Constitution naturally claim 
prominent attention in the nionllvs magazines. 

A I'ukk’s Vil:vv. 

The Nineteenth Century has the distinction of giving 
a Turkish view of the 'lurkish Revolution. The writer 
is A. Rustem llcy do; Milinski, who was f<)rm(;rly 
Turkish Charge^ oi’Afliiires in Washington. gives 
the chief credit of the change to Prince Sabah-ed- 
dine, own ne[)hew of Abd-ul-Hainid, now thirty years 
old, who reorganised tin- Young 'J'urkey I'arty. 
vvHAi’ PKja:n*jj AjKi) j iik rkvoi.t. 

That party liad cxjjected some three or more years 
would be n(‘c.es.saiy to bring the Army to the point 
of general revolt. Rut, the writer says, 

Wlial hasUMicd thi:c\t:ni is thal tin; iiidrscrilmbly wretched 
COiuiitinii whii li liMs hccii ilit- Jol of the Turkish soldier under 
the aut<K:r;uy or\'ildiy„ aiul whicli ikwic hiil men of his admir¬ 
ably palieiit and disc!|»liiu!d nice would have endured so Jong, 
becjinie at last iii(<)l< r.d)te to luiii wIkmi lit* was brought into con¬ 
tact witli Ills h'llow-sHbjec.ts, most ol ihcui his co-r(digionisls, of 
the Miu:cd(»ni:m < lendarmeric, wlmsc tfcalnicnt, under luiropcan 
supervision, lonncd such a contrast lu his owm. 

So, it appcitrs, it was Eiiro[)ean intervention wdiich 
indirectly set the ball of re.volut:ion rolling. 'Fhe 
movement sjnead from Macedonia, wdiere four-fifths 
of the military establishment of 'I'urkey was repre¬ 
sented to tlie otht'i* troojis, as “a reaction against 
unbearable sufferings common to all the soldiers of 
the Sultan,’' exre|)l the pamjiered guard round Yildiz. 
The Young 'rurkey l^irty had not anticipated this 
sudden nnolt, but ]>rompt]y, through the many 
officers alliliatetl to it, adjusted the movement to its 
own ])urj)usc;:5 and translormed it into a political 
rising. 

Tiir: scltan’s llaj* ckom worst to i kst. 

'The e(]LialIy sudden acee[)tance of the revolution 
by the Sultan was ei.iually unexpected. “ He adapted 
himself to the new situation, and, sheilding the despot, 
entered into the skin (j| a constitutional sovereign 
with a facility and gootl grace which came as a revela¬ 
tion even to tliose most intimately acquainted with 
him.” It sujiplies * only another nason for admiring 
this prodigious man, in whom will-power is evidently 
the supreme quality.” The writer does not hesitate 
to believe that the genius of Abd-ul-llamid will 
act now as an invaluable aid to 'I’urkey .... If he 
live long enough Abd-iil-Hamid is ilestined to become 
the best Sovereign 'J'urkey has ever had, after having 
; certainly bei;n tlie worst.” I'lie writei remarks on 
the extraordinary ahsence of excesses or violence. 

Tl.;Rj; AND ARMENIAN PARTNERSHIP. 

, He considers that the Revolution has come to 
Stay, V The moral reparation paid by the Turks to the 
itojjbs the massacred Armenians* leads him to 
:ress the belief that the Armenians are destined 


to work in durable unison with the Turks, “ Their 
financial, commercial, and administrative aptitudes, 
which are of the highest order, will constitute a 
felicitous complement to the political and martial 
virtues which predominate in the Turks.” 

THE TURUULENi’ RACES. 

The Albanians and the Kurds will lose substantial 
privileges, but under the firm hand of a well-paid 
and well - organised Turkish police will settle 
down to peaceful pursuits. The (Ireeks, Bul¬ 
garians, and So^rvians inside the Empire have 
welcomed the revolution with “hosannas,” but will, 
the waiter thinks, soon return to th(;ir subversive 
National designs; and “Turkey will have a great 
deal more to do than to govern well in order to retain 
Macedonia.” 

THE ARAU-EGVP'j :'.N PROTU.EM. 

He fears that reaction w^ill also follow in Arabia, in 
the direction of a desire to unify Arabia under a 
National dynasty, Syria will proljabJy be one of the 
most loyal j>ortions of the Ottoman Empire. But 
Egypt ? The writer says:— 

jC^yi>r, which already enjoys coiisi(.lcral.»ie autonomy, and. whose 
jirosjjciily and political potentialities urc rapidly incrcasiiig, 
will .strive to throw ofl 'Piirkish inlliienco if it exceeds the lorni 
of nominal -uzerainly. The solution of the Aiab-P^gyptian 
problem, the iiK>.st .serious which eonfronis Turkish slalesinen, 
seems lo lie in the creation, in ihe lidness of lime, of a dual 
inoMarchy on the; Austro-Hungarian model, one-half of which, 
W'iih (lonsiantinopic ns centre, would he ci»iuposed of the 
Turkish, Armenian, Albanian, fireek, Ihilg.irian, .Servian, and 
Kuvdish elements «)f:cupying that part -d Uie iMvipire which 
spreads lu Ihe north and west of a straight line drawn from 
AlejijV) lu the ]*trrsian frontier passing through Moussoul; and 
the olli-.r half of which, with Damascus as a centre, would 
coin|)’ i.se the Arabic-speaking peoples of the Empire, which, by 
reason of the very distinct geographical groupings of these 
peoples, could be organised on the federal system, so as to 
spare the susceptibilities <>{ Egypt, who, besides auloiiumy, 
pos.se.sses a line ol hereditary soveo-igns of her own—the 
dynasty of Osman, still invested witli the Khalifate, to remain 
the supreme and binding lit ad of both poi lions. No insuper¬ 
able difricullies lie ahead of Turkey in this tlivection cither. 

WHAT ABOUT RUSSIA AND GERMANY ? 

The Great Powers will have to reconsider their 
attitude. The change has l)cen “ a violent shock to 
Russia, the only Power entertaining resolute and deep- 
laid plans for the further appropriation of Turkish 
territory.” The Tsar is even going lo learn from 
I'urkey and grant larger powers to his Duma 1 Ger¬ 
many is “ not pleased." “ Gone are the hopes of 
luscious Asiatic possessions to be added to her 
Imperial domain ! Gone the prospect of further 
railway concessions on the kilometric guarantee 
system! ” Put though no longer able to exploit 
I'urkey as of old, she may get an honest share in the 
profits df a regenerated Turkey. Austria-Hungary is, 
he thinks, undoubtedly favourable. She has coveted 
Salonica, and “regenerated Turkey will eventually 
claim back Bosnia-Herzegovina ”; but her chief 
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danger of a dominant Slavdom in the Balkans and a 
permanent inriternent to her Slav provinces revolting 
will have been removed. Italy may shed a tear ovtrr 
Tripoli, hut will profit enormou.sly by the commercial 
development of Turk(*y. “ France may be trusted to 
applaud unreservedly.” 

WHAT AJK.)Ur OliEAT EKITAIN ? 

And (jieat Britain ? Rustem Bey answers ean- 
nily :— 

JIavino to as :ill F-ii^iishuit^n must, llial tlui IJiiiloil 

Kini^doni cannot, hy rrason ol what it r)\vcs to itsi.lf, oppose, in 
any case, the clToils oi 'rinkcy to cstahlish order, scimrily and 
justice in hci midst, Fnidishmen v. ill also have to look scjiumdy 
in tiic face llic consequences of thi.'. attitude, namely, the trans¬ 
formation of llie Ottoman Kinpire at no remote period into a 
Power so forinidahlc- as tn niak<- it iin]K)ssilile ibr their cvumtry 
to refuse to evacuate Fi'vj't if that power insists upon it. So that 

i.cvpT wii.i. 11 Avj; TO r.o, 

because inevitahly Turk(*y will dcMiiaiuI it. Will tins be a loss? 
Will it be a liiimiliatinn ? Neither. (Iieat Prilain eiitcretl F^vpl 
for the pui'iiose she <leclared : the ie.>U)raiion of ordiu' in the 
e‘ mil try. 11a vin^ attained this object she loyally opened 
n(.‘LM)tialioiis \^'ith 'I’uikey for her withdrawal. At the last 
momirnl llie Sultan, indocliinated l)y Krauce and Russia, ndused 
to sijTii the Convention which was to rei^ukUe this operation. 
(Ireal liritain stayed on, an*!, fallinjj^ in love witli the ^ood work 
she was doini^ in the country, decided not to retire iiiuil she 

coul<.l lie sure that tl>e etlifice of reform she ha<l raised was 

snrticienlly advanci-d .and i:onsr>Iidalefl not to lequiie her fiiriher 
supervision. In iht: interval slu- realised llie advautaj^t^ of being 
in [jossession of the Siuv (.'anal, and tliis undoubtedly ailded tc» 
lier rchiclance to leave. Fill Ibt; f;iiardiaiis|jip of the Canal is 
important to her only on aeirount of ln<.lia. Now, the evacuation 
of Kgyi)l would form aulomalically 

Tin- It AS IS OF AN Al.l.lANCK 

between (jre.al Tbitaiii and dur Oitom.in Knipirc, which would 
place I he t.kinaJ in safe liand.s, the hands of lu-r new ally, and 

contribute a furthei clenimf. tt» the sciaiiity ol Hritislj tenure in 

seini-Mussiiliiian India l)y cjcatiiiL*, a stroiu; link Ijittvvceii the 
Xhalif, ^rown ciM.>nnously in }.>restj!4e and aulliorily in the 
world of Islani as llu; lieai! of a relormed and powcrlul 'I'lirkey, 
and the Kin^-I’.inpcror. As lor the welfare of the J’i^ypiians and 
tli(‘ prolcdloii due to l'air(q.»ean iuita-esls in the valley of the 
Nile, lu)lhw'ill he sufficiently guaranteed by the subslitiuion of 
'J'lirkisli for Uiilish tiii< laLte, in a lorin Avliicli I'.an be easily 
(leviseil ijive satisfaction to lioth parlies, and wdiieh might, 
lor instance, and probably would, inclinle tlie inainleiiance ot 
a niiinbiM' of Hrilisli exjMats in tin* Sultan’s name. (ireat 
Pritain, baving rej»eatedly declared that she is only in temporary 
occupation, could naire without imlining the slightest loss of 
prestige. 

The Chike VicriM. 

“Viator” conlribiiles to tlie Forinio^hily Ranm 
for Sej)tcml)cr a vigorous and brillimil description of 
the extraordinary ovcTlurn which has taken place in 
Turkey. He .says that an enormous tyranny has been 
swept aw’ay. 'J’he SultaiVs dcsi»otism disappeared in 
a night. Yet only se\en lives are believed to have 
been sacrificed to vindictive j)assjon. The most 
conspicuous victim was Fchiiii Basha, of wdiom he 
says:— 

Tlie wildest episodes of disreputable romance that the annals 
of despotic courts in East or West have ever furnished were 
matched by the atfiazing rise and fall of the Bedr Khans, who 
practised private imprisonment and assassination, or the fantastic 
iniquity of the career of Fehim Pasha. Thai memorable tyrant 
was the one conspicuous victim of the insurrection, but he had 


lx‘en the most hated and dreaded of all the tools of Yildiz. As 
chief of the secret police, he had held every man’s life and 
liberty in his hands. He gave free rein to ruffian [lassions, 
levying blackmail as he pleased, capable of ordering any man 
who offended him to be beaten, any wom.'in who pleased him to 
be seized. Mis caprice in an hour could for ever ruin the 
happiness of whole families. Ho diuiounced loyal pers<ms as 
traitors in order (hat he might acquire ihcii «rsta!i:s or obtain 
their wivtjs and daughters. Even when banislurd 1 (j Priisa. he 
jived in insolence, and when the rovoliiiion was accomplished he • 
pmvoked the mob that tore him tt> pieces. 

“Viator” thinks that Abdul Hamid did not foresee ' 
the full result of his action or realise that an irre- ^ 
vocable thing had luii)i)ened, Imt lie warns us that the ■ 
Young Turks are entirely patriotic and that ICuropean 
interrerence will certainly not be easiei' in the future 
than it has been in the fiast. 

The Bkitish Opihjrtumtv. 

Angus Hamilton, in the same review, w rites on “The 
Old Regime and the New in 'I'urkey.” He says ; 

We may congratulate ourselves that a ri'liirn to eonstilution* • 
alisMi in 'I'lnkcy has |»u! an end to the vicioiisness which so long 
lias described the J*oMe. In this Liermany will siitleT more than 
any other JVrwer, for the ictonmas have swept away the satellites 
which workird her w'ill. ! ' 

If inany rogues iiavi gone and many German deeoralions are ^ 
thereby wasted, it is i«) be hoped that we, in our turn, will not: 
commit the misiaki- \xitlihohling assistance. Naluialiy at such 
a inomeiil jealousy and disliust of the foreigner will be widely.';'^ 
felt, but disinterested offers of finaneial lieip may bridge inany '3 
of the dilficulties against wliieh British irileresls have had tp:: 
conleiul. 'I'lie suggestion is necessary, as the good otiices of thev. 
J lent sell e Bank aln*ady have been placed at the disposal of the 
( \>ristitutioiial leaders. British interests, hov/cver, can ill afford ;' 
to lose so profitable an opporiuiiiiy, even if the situation 
impressed v. illi p«.>liiie:il more than commercial signiHcance, and,'" 
we await with eonfi<lonce, therefore, llu* adoption of thoi^Vl 
measure.', which will re-establish Bntish |»ii‘siigir in the Levant;' 
on a firmer basis than lias evei previously been known. 

'Phe Nexi- Siu..'rAN. 

Captain von Hcrlicrl contriluitcs to the Fortnightfy f, 
Rei'im for S(:*,picinl)er an article; entitled “ Kamil 
Ikisha and the Succession in 'riirkc.‘y,” w'hich is very ? 
interesting, inasmuch as it was written some monthSi| 
before the revolution broke out, at a time when the;; 
present I'rirne Minister w^as living under British:^ 
protection in (.xjnstantinople. It is a powerfut* 
indictment of the Camarilla, the leading spirit of;i 
which is said to be a Devil-worshipper and a regular ’;; 
practitioner of their rites and orgies. The article ift?’ 
also interesting because of the information it gives : 
as to the candidates to the 'Throne, should it be; 
vacated by the death of the present Sultan. He 
thinks that the Sultan's half-brother, the legitimate . 
successor, is a drunkard and a tool of the Camarilla, i 
Captain von Herbert favours Mesjid, a Brincx* of the i 
Imperial House, who is distantly ndaled to the 
Sultan, and w^hom he describes as an up-to-date; 
European of the most advanced type, of unblemished ^ 
character, and splendid possibilities. He is said tobe - 
supported by Kamil Pasha. 

A Positivist View. 

Professor Beesly, writing in the Positivist Review 
for September, recalls the fact that the Positivists 
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ave always been in favour of a 'Furkisli Constitution. 
Professor Beesly says that the Euro]x:an situation 
eing what it is, and Christianity being a considerably 
ipreaker force in matters political than it was thirty- 
iro years ago, tin* 'Furkish Revolution may ])erhaps 
)e spared the (rxlernal iiUcrrferenee uhicli ruined the 
effort of Mid hat. 

In the CoNkmpuritry 1 >r. Dillon .says:— 

P Ambassadors and .statesmen might be likt'ned to 
|;be impatient and scheming heirs ol an agonising rich 
ban, wIk), to their dismay, suddenly recovers health 
ind strength, a new leasi- of life, and the possibility of 
larrying again.*’ 

Tni!: E.s’ijmaik or Mr. E. Peaks. 

Mr. Edw'in Pears in the sam<! periodical tells the 
Btory of the Kevolulion very sympathetically :— 

The niollali aisir willi llu* Slicik-iil-I.slam at Imul liavt* 

played as iniperlanl a jiarl as tin; Army. Wiihouf Ihiir cod- 
lent lh<‘ ami Aniiv would havi* been powerless. 

They liave suj>|ilird llu* it liL;ioiis seiitiiiitaU wliicli was necessary 
lO justify the Army in acting for reform. 'Eht approval of all 
6 umpe liiis been gained Ity the astonisliing moderation of the 
lintried body ol men, :iien absolutely williont t^xperience in 
t^rvernniont, who form the C't»imnittee t>f Union and l*rogress. 

•, But the iiioveinenl, irpefnl llauigli it is, is still in the experi- 
iinental stage. I‘erliahs llu. best llial can safely be asserted i.s 
itiat it is almost iiKimeeivable llial "J'mkey can relapse into the 
Condition in wliicJi it wa-^ ivvi> months ago. So much is purr 
jbin. But there ait‘ oilier and diliieull jiroblems. In spile of 
pile deelaiation td ihe Slieik-ul-Islaiii, madl^ U) me with absolute 
llpcerily, that liberal tiioiigli Lite Consliliiiion is, Islam i.s still 
bore liberal, 1 may be allowed to have my doubts. 

. Can a people td various raet;s and creeds with an Asiatic race 
I majority make a Consiilulioiial system woik well ? 1 am 

Opeful. 'I'here i.s a Iriigefund of wdial may be called political 
latitude among llu‘]ieo])les of Asia Minor; the 'Furk has llie 
instinct of a i <'n(|iieroi and a lover of liberty, and until the 
secession of AlulIII llainid was fice in expressing his opinions. 
Vhe Christians in the epli».i!i:s «»] iheir eliurehrs Jiavtr never 
ihogclher loj.i the habit ol discussing semi-polilieal qui.'slions. 

GENERAL GORDON AND THE TURKISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

Now that thi‘ Votmg Fiiiks have succeeded, with 
ihe aid of iht* (.llloman Em])irc, in itiducing the Sultan 
^ proclaim a constitution, it may be imere.sting to 
Recall tile fact tliat nu^re than twenty years ago 
General (iordon strongly recommended the restoration 
6f the Midhat Consiiluiion. Fhe lollowing is an 
Extract which was tpioled in the Rev h as oe Jve.vii-avs 
bf Novembiir, 1896:— 

V The Turkish peoples know exactly the lull extent of the 
ij|Orrupiion and roileiiness of their go^eriiiiient ; vhey know how 
lend in whal way any reinrdy tln-y may enact will act on the 
QOUntry. They are in every way mteiesied, lor themselvirs and 
eir children, in oblaining a good goveiiniieiil ; whereas to the 
tirkk^h J*aclias, so long as they can fill iheii purses it is all 
Hey care. 

j|;Toput the power in ibc hands of the TuikisL pei»ples is a 
perfectly just eftorl on the pari of foreign tiovernmeTils; it 
^merely the supporting *'■( the Sultanas own design when he 
his con.stiiurlon. Joreigii Governments who support this 
ation of the Turkish pe dc cannot be accused ol iiiirigiie 
f seltishness ; they will gain tin* syinjiailiy of the peoples. 

foreign (iovei 11111 enl is no niaiLli for the Sultan and the 
ioiifha^ it Kas not the knowdedge necessary to cope with them ; 
|1is the Turkisvt peoples who alone liave ilie power to hold 
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their own, teiiles which no foreign ^Government has any right 
to interfere!. 

By the way foreign Governments are now' working they are 
ineviiably drifting, day by day, into still increasing interference 
with the internal afhiirs of Turkey, and are helping to band 
.‘-^ultan, 1‘achas, and ]ieop1es against any iiiiproveiiient. Such 
inlerfitTenee must eml in serious complications, and can in no 
w;iy fiirlhtrr tlie professed object—improved government. 

It is urged that the 'J'urkisli peoples are not fit for representa¬ 
tive governuient. Well, look at Roumania. and Bulgaria, and 
in some degree to Koumelia; they .succeed very fairly. If the 
jieoples n(!ver have a clianee tliey will nev(!r be able to show 
what they can do. Had w'e waited till our monarchs or our 
lords had given us re]) resent alive assemblies, w'e would be with¬ 
out them to this day. 

What I maintain, therefore, is that our Government should 
uiieeasingly try, with other Governments, to y^ct the Alidhat con^ 
stitutiofi ri'Cim.Uitnlcd ; that they .should leave ihal very dubiously 
just (ill fact, it may lie called iniquitous) ]>olicy of forcing unwill¬ 
ing peujiles under the yoke of other peojiles, which is not only 
m.l'iiir to the ccuTced and ceded peoples, but is a grave inkstake, 
for l)y it arc laid the seeds of future troubles. 


WHAT THE EGYPTIANS WANT NOW. 

IMk. EuwARi) Dicf.y discusses in the NineteeniJi 
Ccfitur\\ under the heading of “ A New Phase of the 
Eastern Question/' the demands made by the b^gyptian 
deputation at the Mctropole banijcet on the 28th of 
July, just one day after the Turkish Revolution was 
announced. Mr. Dicey traces the movement in the 
Egyptian I’ress—first in the moderate El Moyad^ and 
then in th(^ extreme Jxwa of the recently deceased 
Kamil Pasha. He then quotes from tlie report of 
the Egyptian deputation :— 

We apj)ea] with confidence to the support of the British 
]uil>lie in our desire to obtain a sort of representative assembly 
witk limited piKvers^ dealing with administrative, judicial, 
tmaneial and trdueiitional matters, and leaving aside international 
litalies, foreign ca|)ilulatioiis, public debts, and matters con¬ 
cerning the law <»f liquidation—in a word, all matters in which 
Joitrign ■ r inlernaiional interests are at slake. . . . 

We appeal to you once more to give ns your .syiiijialhy in our 
demands, wliich, as yr»u can see, are quite consistent with both 
Kgyjitiaii and Riiroj)i!ari inltrrests, and are Kgypt’s natural and 
sacred lights. We hope tlnr lime is e.lo.se at liaiid when you will 
hear of our having obtained complete selj-yortfcrnment and a real 
Cofjstiinlion^ 'ivkicli we shall cmtinually keep asking for, 

Mr. Dicoy })uts their projro.sal into plain English 
thus:— 

I'liey wish the British public to understand that with the 
flealli of Kamil they have abandoned Ins idea of forcing Kngland 
to quit Egypt by a jiopular deinonsiratioii of the general dislike 
with which our rule is regarded by the vast majority of the 
Egyptian Moslem population. They are willing.al.so to acquiesce 
ill the Continuance of our military occupation for the present arid 
lu engag(! themselves not to lake jiari in any agitation whose 
object would be to promote the evacuation of Plgypt by his 
Majesty’s troops. In return for this all the aiilhurs of the 
mtmoriuidum demand is that the British Agency should advise 
thc‘ Khedivial Government to give limited self-governing powers 
to a certain miniber of municipalities now established, or to be 
hereafter 'established, in the Egyptian provinces. The advan¬ 
tages of such a compromise are obvious. Its adoption by England 
Would tend greatly to satisfy public opinion in Egypt, to remove 
Uie general unrest which undoubtedly has spread over Egypt, as 
over all parts of the East, since the ignominious defeat of Russia 
by Japan ; and to secure an interval of tranquillity during which 
our British auihoiities would be enabled to remove the die* 
content inevitably created by absolutely autocratic rule. 
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TO HIS MAJES'^Y KING EDWARD VII. 

A Remonstrance by a Loyal Suhject. 

The first place in the Contentporarv Jievietc is 
devoted to an article entitled “ The King and 
Constitution,” signed “A Loyal Subject.” It is in 
effect a remon.strance addressed, not so nuicli to the 
King, as to the injudicious flatterers who are over¬ 
whelming him with compliments on the ground of his 
foreign policy. ‘The gist of the rernonstranct: is 
expressed in the following sentence : “ 'riie King 

may be our Diplomat-King, but kings are only avail¬ 
able as diplomatists when they arc associated with 
the policy of the Secretary of Stale for Foreign 
Affairs. Credit cannot be claimed when a policy 
succeeds without discredit attaching to the originator 
when that policy fails. If the; exclusive responsibility 
of the Minister is impaired, it is disastrous for the 
King.” 

THE CULMINATING I'OINT OK HIS REIGN. 

“Loyal Subject” begins his article by comfili- 
rnenting the King upon the success of his .Reval 
visit:— 

The visit which Ilis Majesty paid l.asi June to the Kmperor 
of Russia may lully be regiuded as ihe (..ulniinating point up 
to the present—of his reign. Never before: were the siipienic* 
qualities of the King—his tarl, his hotihomie^ hi.s quickiios.s in 
seizing the exact nioinenl for saying and doing the right tiling— 
more conspicuously illustriiled. Tlic hajipy ilioiight that Jed to 
the appoinlment of the Russian Emperor as an Admiral of the 
British Navy was an admirable example of the riglit thing done 
at the right time, upon which the King deserves the congratu¬ 
lations of every one. 

TRANSKOEMKU IN'IO A IWUK'KKS ^I’ECIKE. 

At Reval the King was at his best, and the writer 
seizes the occasion in order to indulge in a brief 
.survey of the King's activity abroad during the first 
seven years of his reign. With the King’s own action 
he finds no fault e.xcept in one particular, l)iit he 
deplores that some injiidicioiLs courtiers by flattery, 
and foreign enemies animated by envy, have com¬ 
bined to create around bis beneficL.nt activity a dis¬ 
torting nimbus of Ihlse glory, which, while apparently 
magnifying the importance of the Crown, is directly 
calculated to bring his Majesty into discredit and to 
weaken the foundation of the Throne :— 

As the result of llicir coinhincd, although not aniagonislic, 
activity, the fair image of an ideal Constiiulional king actually 
presented liy the King to the world is being obscured and 
defaced by a kind of Brocken sjjocu c, projcclcd on the misty 
cloudland of popular ignorance, ilis Majesty is shown by the 
phantasmagoria of the Lrrss as the inaslci of his Miiiistcr.s, the 
director of the foreign policy of his Knipire, a iiioi:arcli who, hy 
the transcendent force of his siate.smanship, now generns the 
nation over which liis predecessi^rs were conlcnt lo reign. It 
may be objected that so strange a misrepK.'senlalion of the 
actual facts cannot possibly deceive any inlclligent person in 
the three Kingdoms. 

THE CAUSE OF ANGLO-GERMAN ESTRANGEMENT. 

Abroad, however, the position of the King has been 
misunderstood, and the opinion is almost universal 
among Continental politicians that it is the King, 
and not the Cabinet, who is the decisive factor in 
framing the foreign policy of Great Britain. This 


has had the unfortunate ^result of cmllittering the 
relations between Great Britain and Ciermany. Foi 
personal and family reasons, which were entirely 
a[)art from the interests of Britain or of Germany, the 
uncle was not on cordial Utius with his ruqihew, and 
the nepliew' was equally, not at daggers iliawn, but at 
l)in-p]icks with his iiiK'le :— 

As ihf immediate n-siilt of the existence nf tliese per.sorial and 
family esir.-ingemerils between iiik le and ne|)hrw was lo set up 
more or less si rained relau«>ns between (>o millions of (rcniianfi 
and all the svibi<*cts of Ihe Ih ilish Empire, the most humble and 
loyal of Englishmen may venlure to express a regret that these 
personal malleus could not he treated as meie private aHairs. Al 
the result of these purely private irritations, some hundred 
millions of men spent anxious days and waking nights merely 
luaianse an uncle and ni'plicw^, who hay>peiu‘d for the lime not 
to gel on logfllicr, occupied the thrones of their resjicctivfi 
countries. In olden days a scurrilous jest i)y one monarch 
concerning iht? mistress of another plunged Europe into a bloody 
war. Surely the moral is inevitable. 

THE GERM AN KR AN KENSTEIN. 

The Germans imagined that the King entertained 
a hostile animus towards his nc])hew' which inspired 
every act of British Ibreign policy :— 

If they liad rightly understood, what his subjects know, that 
the course of Hrilish foreign p<*iicy is no more influenced by 
Ilis Majesty’s personal le<‘jings or family diffcrenctfs than thdi 
rising of the Nile i.s affectt:d by the inoimnienls of antagonistic 
rlyiiJisiies that adorn its bank.s, Germans might have judged 
English policy upon its rm rits. But as they misunderstood ulUj 
fmulamental fact, they naturally found the secret of tvery act ei 
British statecraft in His Majesty’s imagined determination nc^ 
to l)e ounlone by his nephew, lienee there has arisen in thiC 
(.iiTUian miiul one of the most fantastic and preposterous mythl 
that ever demonstrated at once the cieative powers of thj^ 
popiilai imagination and tin; dimeiisions of the gullet ofpopulnii 
crediilily. 

TllE REAL KINO EDWARD. 

The writer opposes to the mythical King Edwar<| 
as he is portrayed in German ncnvspapers, what hiii; 
regards as the real King :— 1 

His Majesty is not a prince with the intellect of a Richclieoi; 
He possesses neither tin: overmastering brain, nor the dominate 
ing w'ill, nor the calculating ambition of the great CardinaLy 
He aspires as little to possess the conscience of the ethics 
Macliiavelli as to inherit the ant-like industry of his illiistrioua-v 
falhe.. His genius does not lie in politics, lie is an inveterat^i 
traveller, and miicli enjoys change of place and .scene. Hit 
retained after his Coronation tlie genial, pleasure- loving; 
disposition of the Prince of Wales, and used it with sense an 2 | 
tact to aid the polii.y of his Foreign Secrelaries. 

King Edward possesses many admirable qualities, but othi^ 
pursuits have greater attractions for him than the toiling an ^ 
moiling through the arid wilderness of despatches and blfitf- 
books. He is frequently away from home, and when he gO(# 
abroad his Ministers are left at home. King Edward has chajC^ 
acter, capacity, experience and t:un. But patience in “ tfi#: 
continuity of a mulliludinous supervision,” and “close presence' 
at the seat of Governmeni ” are hardly compatible with 
ubiquity of a Diplomat-King frequently on the road. 

The writer laments that the King, during the seveii- 
years of his reign, has not exerted himself to allajf^ 
the alarms of tlie Germans, and he recommends Hii; 
Majesty in future to discourage the engendering df 
nightmares, and to avoid del ions which arc likely to 
give the Germans an attack of tlie fidgets, . 




' A ROYAL RNUFJ FOR THF ARSOLITTISTS. 

■ I 

The article concludes with an expression of ^rati- 
jtiJde to the King for having aclminislerecl a signal 
J'irebuke to the sycophants and flatterers. Last spring 
jjhere was a Ministerial crisis, one of those occasions 
.on which, in Mr. (lladstoiK.’s phrase, “the whole 
power of the Stale returns hito royal hands ’*:— 
r. Thr ocT,iirrf;ni!f* \v;i.s not utiforcsct-n. Ilis Majrsly was at 
;fiiarritz, anrl a Miiiislcrial crisis foinKl llic* .SovcrciL^n />/ 
^^rtihns. ll is inn- lliai lie rctiirm-il t(» fnr llic 

lUouncil, at M’b.ich the nrw Ministrr^ were sworn in. Some of 
the ne\vs|)a|)cr.s j^rinnhlrrl. lint tliry ovi-rlookc«l llic sii»nilii:ai)cc 
the fihjecl-h'sson wliirh Ills .Maj«*stv had aclniini^^’ced to 
;thoso who at home mnl alnoiul Inn! hem delmling lln n^srlves 
;\wilh vain dreams as to the reviv;il ot jMTsonal rule. They 
■'iltiglil have learned from \.\\v t'pisoJr tie liiani/r. \\\i' {x\w eslimate 
which ll)eir notions art le-ld hy the Sdvereign himself. 

. The last words of the articU' arc : — 

A similar lesson, administered as effectively to tliose who 
"indulge in similar tlay dreams, as to His Majesty junsuing a 
.personal |)oliev aiming at the isolation and throttling of (iermany, 
would contrihiiie if> the eonfidmci- of the world. How that 
/lesson should he administere<l the .Sovereign is in a inucli 
better position to decide than tin* writer. 


THE north sea and THE BALTIC. 

In the Nof'lh Amrnam Review for .August, a writer, 
signing himself “ liritannicu.s,” discus.sos what he calls 
the Northern Question. He thus summarises the two 
internationrd Agrtarntents entered into this year for 
securing the; stains quo o[ the Ualtic and the North 
Sea:— 

, On A])ril 23nl, two Agreemenis involving seven Kuropean 
powers and rej..esenting tiieii coneerted etVorts to buttress the 
apolitical eijiiilihrium of N«»rthein Jmiiojk?, were signed in St. 
^Pctcrshiirg ;iitd lirrlin. Tin* first pledged Russia, GcMinany, 
^Sweden ami Henmark to the mainleiiancc of the territorial 
status tjU(t in the Ikiltic. d he new Agreement provides that if 
.the territorial .aalus t/m in the Ualtic regions is ihreatem-d l.iy 
any events whatever, the Hovernments of the four signatory 
Powers shall “ enier into ccimnimicaMnn with one iinother with 
a view to agreeing iijum such measures they may consider 
,advisable in I he inn resl of ihe mainienaiiee of the stains quo." 
iAttached to the Agreement is a .Memorandum which -eserves to 
■the High ( ontraeiing I'artii's “ t)ie free exeredse of sovereign 
■rights” in their re:^pet:live possessions. 

. The second Agreement is on similar lines, hut concerns the 
North Sea instead of the Haliic. h hinds threat Jtriiain, Ger- 
.many, Fraiarir, Hi-iim;uk, Uoikuul and Swclen “to preserve 
intact and li> resju'cl mnluaily the sovereign rights wliicii these 
countries now enjt>v in their lespeelivt* terrinn ies ” in the regions 
bordering on the Moilh Sea. As in the cast* of the Baltic 
•■Agreement, provision is macU- for muiiial consuliation should 
the territorial status quo he tlireaiened Ijy any events whatso¬ 
ever ; a Memoram in in is added (let hiring that tlie Agreement 
“can in no way In: ajipealed to whenever there may lie a ques¬ 
tion of the rights ol sviveieignty t'f the High Contraeiiiig 
.(Parties over their rc.spt clivt' possessions aliove mentioned ■' ; 
iind for the pnrposi's of the Agreement llie Ninth Str.a i ; defined 
JbS “slrelehing (rast wards as far as its jiiiu lion with the waters 

the Bailie.” >imull'iiieoiisIy with tiiese »\\o XgreemtaiU, a 
declaration was signed at Stockholm hy Great Britain, Brauee 
Sweden denouncing ihc 'J reaty of tSs5. By this 'Breaty, 
pfweden--and in tho>e days .Svvedr.-n, of course, included Nor- 
as wcl)-~|ilvdgeci lie^^self not to inakt* any cession of 
territory lo Russia ; and lbeau Britain and France undertook, 
case need, to assist hei iq resisting Kussian pretensions or 


OP KEVlEWSt^ 

THE ANGLO-GERMAN ENTENTE. 

The Fortnightly Reoiciv has two articles in which 
it urges the importance of endeavouring to establish 
an entente with Germany. One is signed “ H.” He 
asks;— 

Doesn’t the situation demand an effort to switcii our foreign 
policy on to more scmsihle lines V Why should not King B'dward 
signniise hi.s reign even still more brightly hy taking this much 
larger step than any taken yet towards a new era of common 
sen.se in inlern.ilion.il relations ? 

“ H.” maintains that he cannot see any reason in 
Germany why such an entente would not he w\d('onie. 
He says. - 

Is there any reason to believe the Kmperor a diseiide f)f 
Maehi;ivi!lli ? On the contrary, there is ev(‘ry ground for 
regurding him as a monarch of unusuai sincerity, tliough nut 
pji.1 licuhirly stable in his jiulgmi'nls. No [uinee of M:ic.hi.'-ivtdl i:in 
cunning and dishonesty would have made trouble, as William H. 
has done so frequently, hy iiuliscioet hlnrling out of whatever 
at critical im uents happened to he in his mind. He; may have 
his hellicosf! moods ; he do.'s .'.ave them, wi; know ; but 
throughout his reign he has .s<u b(dore himself aiwavs in his 
tenijHTate hours the ideal of a jieacrTul devolojunent of 
(rermany. 

Tj!k Tw()-Ki:Ki..s-r(>-i)Ni!. SrANn.Akn. 

The otbor article is in the (^rironiqiic ol I'^orcign 
Affairs, and the editor points out that the naval 
expenditure of CkTinany, which was orusfoiirth of our 
own in iqoo, is now more than half, and ( fcrman 
Naval (estimates have increased one thousand per 
cent, since the* German Emperor came to tin* throne. 
He says :. 

Tin; formula of two-keeb-io-i.ne w.as first brought into pro- 
inin(‘ne(; hy Mr. W. 'I*. Stead, who p(?rceives that there can lie 
no Jiojie for ih(! world’s peace if any weakening of MiiglandN 
posilion ai sea should invite atlack and stimulate the naval 
amhitio' <»r other countries. Tt is also a mistake! to lliink tliat 
tivo-ktu: -tO'Onc ^\\ excessive measure, it mi;ans, as matters 
are and are likely to be, the iiiininnim ih 1 er|)relalion of the 
Two-Bow(H standard. 

Tlu‘ Kaiser, the Wilhelnislr.'isse, and the tjennaii T’nss have 
given us tlie fullest: iissuraiices that no ati.i: k.-. will break out on 
their side if we declart! once for all the ]uini ijde of two-keels- 
to-one, and lake nieasiires to aiaintain il until the pre.sent naval 
programme to which Berlin is eommilled has(.xpired. Tnfinilely 
the wisest ni(‘thod procedure would be f.o bring in a four 
ye.'irs’programme, financed, if ne(^i l)e, by loan, iliiis making 
our position plain to the world, an I jilaeiiig it for a time above* 
the inHuenee of |>arty elianges. By advoealing this soluUon 
the IWstuiinstcr Caset/e has rendered a very great public ser¬ 
vice. 

B'ACrS, NOT Kanctks, to Dkcide. 

Mr. E. Diccy, writing in the Empire Rei'icw for 
August, says :— 

Bersonally, I prefer to judge jieoph! by llieir acts, not by their 
motives ,as inlei|)reled by loreign critics. riif. plain liard facts 
— dial the German Kiiip(;rov has upheld the peace of Eiiroju; for 
a quarter of a century, and has persistenlly laboured lo maintain 
the status quo in Europe—outweigh, to my tuind, all priori 
arguments that he is labouring secretly to undermine the power 
of his neighbours, and more especially of England. 1 prefer lo 
think th u his constant desire to acquire and keep the friendship 
of England is deserving of a more hearty return tlian it has 
received hitherto from public opinion in our own coqntry, 



l^EADING ARTICLES 

GOVERNMENT^ AND NEWSPAPERS. 

The Indian Press Commissionershtp. 

The Calcutta Rancw for August tells at length the 
story of how I.ord T.ytton established a Press Com- 
missionership in India at a cost of ^4,000 a year in 
1877, and how it was suppressed on the score of 
economy in t88i amid the lamentations of all the 
native editors :— ^ 

“Falselioorl goes twict* rouinl tlie world wliilt* Truth is piiltiTig 
on her boots. The objocl is to givt' llir trulh n (hiy’s sl.:irt of llie 
lie.” Tliat wns, in Iniof, llu* sulficienl reason of the Comiiiis- 
sioriership. I/ird I.ytlnn aimed al furnishing tlu* Tress with 
constant, limelyand accurale inhainalion in onler lo niinimisj* 
iJicir ignorant and iiniiislrui:i<'d ciiiicism of (lovtrrnment and its 
measures. Its general jaincijde was simplidty itself. The 
Tress (Commissioner was the recognised inlcrnicdiary between 
the Government and the; Tress, the editors being informed that 
he was anlljoiised to adrlress th<?m on Ixdialf of the Government, 
and also to receive and rejdy to all inquiries, complaints and 
inlerpollations. 

The I‘l ess Commissioner was the imhl or representative and 
advocate ol (lie Tress with the (lovernment, and the referee to 
whom may be addresse<l all inquiries and the st-atement of all 
wishes or comjdaints. 1 leiel<»lor(? tlut native editor liad lieen 
placed in a position of imieli difTicully, and Iiad siifteied from 
many disaliililies. IJe was rarely ]>ersonaIly known to any of 
liie high officials of the ianrl ; he wa- unacquainted with the 
real opinions or the modtrs of thought of the ruling class ; if a 
rumour reached him, there was absolutely no means by vliich 
he could assure himself of its Iriilh or falsehood ; if he mis¬ 
understood or misinterpreted the iiuMiiing or inolivi? of any 
jmblic measure, there was ai)solutely no one to give him even a. 
hint of his mistake, or from wliom lie could derive liie slightest 
aid to a belter und(jrslan<ling. There is in liuHa no Tarliament 
from wliusi- debates he might learn sonuMif the various bearings 
of ptd»lic questions, no right of intcrpi^llatiori from wliich to 
olitain even tlie shadowy outlines of the truth regarding a fact 
or a measure. 

Lord Morlcy might with advantage consider the 
advisability of reviving the Press Coinmissionership. 

THE TOLSTOYAN GOSPEL. 

Mr. Krancis Griiimlk, in an article on “Tolstoy 
and 'J'olsto)'ans,” in the Jicvtnv for 

Septertiber, points out there is one side of 'Jblstoy’s 
teaching whit'h is little noticed in this country. He 
maintains that “ the teaching of 'J'olstoy, on its 
destructive side, differs very little, if it differs at all, 
from the teaching of Charles Bradlaiigh.” He quotes 
from two pamphlets in support of this assurance, and 
says:— 

The latter pampldet is an allegory in which the Devil is 
represented as “arranging” the miracles, “inventing” the 
Church, and “ siiggcsiing ” the sacjamcnls. 'J'lie fonner 
denounces, in plain and siinjile language, almost every iloctriiie 
that any branch of the (dn isiian Church lias ever taught. 

Of Tolstoy’s Christianity, Mr. Gribble says 

Tile only premises from which the conclusions of popular 
Tolstoyism can be derived are these' : that (Tirist spoke with 
divine authority and meant what He said when He said certain 
things, but did not speak with authority, and ^lid not mean 
what He said,when He said certaiti other things. That is absurd, 
whatever view one takes of the divinity of Christ ; but the 
Tolstoyans lack ♦he nerve to iwush the absurdity aside. 



THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 

Black'iiwod's Magazine ft)r Scptentluir juiblishes a 
mournful, Cassandra-like article on the siUintion in 
India entitled “The AVriting on the Wall.” The 
writer says that he is convinced that a spirit of ; 
disaffection and unre-st and hatred townrcls tli(‘ British 
Government has come to dwell in the jK-ople of India.. 
It exists and extends beyond the limits of one province 
and beyond the memhc.'rs of any one class. Men 
and wonitm coming home from India tell of scowling 
looks and glances full of hatred which meet them 
everywhere at jilacos like Ibona. Men spil as the 
Englishman passes, and do not disguise ihcir contempt. 
Th(; mischief sjwings immediatidy from two sources— 
the faulty Western t;ducation and evil influences of the 
.schools, and the wicked writing in the native yiapers. 
The Governnu'iit lias not done all that it ought to. 
have done, and is doing, or jnoposing to do, that 
which it ought not to do. The handwriting on the wall 
is moving slowl\, very slowly as yet. Hardly a letter is 
formed. Time evidently is to bi; given that we may 
mend our ways and show somewhat of our former 
strength. ' 

'J'he Positivist Revim says tliat tlie trial of Mr. ITlak 
was a gross injustice. Indians of all shades of ojiiniort; 
should forgd his errors. The strongest jiassagt' com- 
jiared the outrages in J Jcngal to those of the Russian 
Nihilists, a compari.son made also in the pages of the 
J\)sitivisl RcTicio, 

- J 

THE REVOLUTION IN PERSIA. 

A roTRESroNDENT in Tabriz, dating August ist^ 
1908, sends to Black 7 voo(Ts Mag;aziftc for September^ 
an account of “ J’ersia in Dt-cay.” Revolution inS 
Ibrsia, he says, or rather in 'Tabriz, is hut a loca|‘^ 
irritant. The Mullahs had yiractically (established 
despotism of th(!ir own in Tabriz, under which thpS 
people groaned ; and whtni the Constitution was prd-| 
claimed in 'reheran, tht^ p(.‘oplc jumped to the cottr^^ 
elusion that (bnstitution meant release from all; 
national obligations. 'They burst from dtispotisni; 
into anarchy, nqnicliatcd authority of the Shali|^^ 
and they have found a younger and smaller general? 
tion of Mullahs to give rctligious sanction to theite 
resolves. The writer says tlaire is no r(;al animosit;^^ 
to the Shah ; and if a census could be taken of tbt^ 
200,000 inhabitants of Tabriz, the recording officeraf; 
would find less than a thousand whose principl^ 
were not loyal to tlie throne. Yet the thousand havfe| 
the rifles. 

The I*Rosvr:eTs ok PunrECi iON in Ai:s’rRAiaA,-:^| 
Mr. V. S. Clark, WTiting in the Quarterly Journal i^^ 
Economics (Boston), says :—“ Notliing is more dani^ 
gcrous than to yiredicl the future fiscal policy of 
Government, esjiecially when that Government 
separated by half the circumference of the earth fron^l 
one’s own. But it seenns likely that Protection 
come to Australia to remain for an indefinite period;^^ 




The l^EviRW^ ^W RWifiWSr 


WHAT FLYING FEELS LIKE. 

The Wright brothers describe in the Crn/nry, nnd 
lustrate themselves, an article on their own aero- 
i&ne. Their interest in aerial navigation dates from 
heir childhood. For thirty years, it st;ems, they have 
i^d their attention concentrated mainly, and latterly 
jfitirely, upon its i)rol)lems. 'J’lu y chose the “ soaring 
light ” rather than the “ })ower (light ” form of aviation, 
^rtly “ from impatience at tlie wasteful extravaganc:e 
if mounting delicate ami costly machinery on wings 
i^ich no one knew ho\v to manage/* and partly also 
l^om the charm of the idf*a. Now, however, U w^ould 
as though the other school of Hight, sonedmes 
^lled the “heavier than air** school, is in the ascend- 
tt, and regarded more seriously than the “ soaring 
light’* school. 'File details of tlie jirogress of the 
iyright brothers* mai hine are rathiT technical, and 
lb not admit of being siinimaris<‘d. Nor need the 
jlhethod of starting the machine be descrilu’d. WMiat 
!§ curious is their description of the sensation of flying 
|hce the machine is really in tlic air:— 

The gmiiiKl iiiiflrr yon is :\\ first :i prifccl Mui, hnt ns yon 
^8e the ol)j(H Is l)i-( Oi r ( U At ;i of one hnndrrd 

Sset you tn l linidly any nuilion at all, exrr|)1 tor the wind 
prllich slrikrs voiir i,i 11 voii did not t;d<i- ilio |)ri'i.;:ini i‘*ii 
io fasten your lial lu*! >c st.iriin*;, you liavi* probal^ly lost it hy 
ibis time. 

If a very short turn is made, thertr is no sensation 
jif being thrown from your seat, as in motoring. And 
if the machimr lands when travelling at as much as a. 

miniile, you li‘el no shock whateve r, whir.h is 
Certainly not what one would havt: ex[Ka ted. 

■ Aiksuii's i.v War. 


Major H, llannennan-riullips coiitiibutes to the 
ignited Servu'r tor September a jiaper on 

^;The Future of Airshi])s in War.” He .says :— 


/viln the near future, at any rate, tlie uses of airsliips wiil br 
{i^inly proteelive rallier than a,i;L;re^.'.ive, and may he snmme I 
|b as follow'S ; In land w ’lfire — I. Rceoiinaissanee- for i}>e 
ntrpose of gaining inl'unnalion. 2. Transmission of infornia- 
and secret despaiehes. 3. J’lolie.iive leconnaissanee, 
^lading watching a sca-coast against invasion, t raids. 

Cheeking an enemy’s ato nijus to obtain information. 5. 
estroying hostile airships and eaplive balloons. 6. ll:ir:iss- 
connminie.arions and eoiivr>ys. 7, C'arrying out miimr 
lemnlilions at a disiaiiee. 

Against shi|)s—1. Observation, and baiassing nf'a hkickacling 


- For purposes of invasion ih«7 are useless :— 

Here again we may cite as an tXLinude the “No. 4” 
Kieppelin, tlie largest aeaial transp(»M vei e.>ns|.nu.teil on the 
Continent. It was a huge erali, aliout ihc sizi- ol an Allaniie. 

r -, requiring twelve ilumsand eiibie meirts ' 4 ' hydrogen to 
its seventeen eoinparimi:nis, at. .1. eosi of /,’;6c). Ii n.M-d 
hundred and twenty ]H>unds of benzine pi 1 lunir tor its 
Itors, and napiired to eoiy one and a half ions of benzine 
a flight of iweniy four Jiours. It is understood to iiave 
roughly /,'5o.oCx:> to eoiisirnel, and eould carry i.nly 
ntecn men, me hiding four for navigatioii and alt ending 1.0 
l^niotors. VVithoui ii.s rigid meiadic. framework and envelope 
I^OuJd doiiValess Jiave a somewhat ineitM.sed lifting-power, 
>€ven so it does not require any elaboratt* calculations to 
ye that, at tiiis rate, a “ ''aid " of ten thousand men with 
horses, and .•^lores for »ii oversea expedition would 
e\y cvnie witlr.n the bounds of possibility on the score of 
t - • 


THE SECRET OF NAVA^ COMPETITION, 

Mr. Archibald S. Hurd writes lucidly in 
upon “ 'Fhe Race for Naval Power.** He finds the 
answer to his qut^stion, “ What is the cause of this 
renewed competition?” in the fact that the Peace 
Conference met at the Hague last year. A similar 
situation occurred after the Peace Conference in 
iSqq. 'I'Tie very studied facility, says Mr. Hurd, 
with which the di])lomatists skated over delicate sub¬ 
jects served to excite susi)irion and engender a feeling 
of unrest, tending to a higher standard of expenditure 
upon defence. 

After giving an account of the actual ship-building 
programmes of the great Powers, Mr. Hurd con¬ 
cludes :— 

riiv index figure for the futiiro will bv tho iil'w Croiman Navy 
Al t. Unless the United States is to sink hack into the po.sition 
a third n:iv:d power-of the world, it must laydown rather more 
shijis thcan (iermany is doing, .and if the United Kingdom is to 
hold her own, for every German keel two must be laid down in 
Great Jlrii.aiT:, Consequently we are now on the eve of a con¬ 
test ill warsliip building on an unpieccdentcil scale. 


Thl Navy and the Coi.unies. 


Mr. Archibalds. Hurd contributes to the Fortnightly 
Rt'vieio for September a very consolatory article 
concerning the i)resent strength of the Puitish Navy, 
under the title of “ 'The Colonies and our Challenged 
Sea Sn|)remacy.” He objects strongly to the present 
metliod, so popular in the Colonies, of maintaining 
small Colonial Fletds of their, own, and recommends 
that all parts of the Empr ii^iould co-operate to 
maintain an Jmiuirial Navy. He .says :— 


In till- near future the cost of tlie P.ritij^h Navy must rise to 
..^40,C)CJ(>,ocKi if the Two-Flower Standard is io be inainl.ainetl, 
and under a seheim? of Inqicrial co-opcralion the burden might 
be disiriluitefl thus : 

£ 


Uii.ied Kingdom 
Canada 
South Africa 
Coiiiiiion wealth 
New Zealand 
India... 

Crown Colonies 


35»fxxD,ooo 

i,5oc),cxx> 

1,000,000 

1,300,000 

250,000 

500,000 

250,000 


'rolal... ... . . ... 40,000,000 

Siieii a plan of eo-ojicaatioii world s.Lfegiiard iho Two-Power 
Standard lor one hundred years, would etfect a union of pur¬ 
pose 1 let ween the Mother Country and the xjvorsca dominions, 
would enable the Admiralty to place half a dozen baUle.ship.s 
at any (lesiral.»le momeiil once more at lli^ng Kong, and thus 
assu.i.gc all possible cause of anxiety in the Commonwealth, and 
would’give eacli section of the Empire an interest in the Fleet 
as ilie emblem oi unity of a sea-divided Empire. A Navy on 
this l»a.sis would be the subject of an Imperial contract for a 
fi.xi'd term of years, and through the reconstructed Committee 
ol Jinpcriiil Dt-fence each portion of the Empire would have a 
channel for making its voice heard, while every Colony would 
have the riglu of entry for its .sons into the lorce as officers or as 
men. 


The United Sennee publishes an earnest 

pica for the immediate purchase of the three Brazilian 
buUlfsh’ps. 
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HOW WAR will' be WAGED IN THE AIR 

The Speculations of Mr. H. G. Wells. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for September Mr. H. 
G. Wells continues his description of the world at 
war in the air, culminating in a graphic picture of 
how the Asiatic air-fleet destroyed the German aerial 
navy in a battle .over the Falls of Niagara. The 
most interesting part of this instalment of the romance 
is the chapter in which Mr. Wells indicates what he 
anticipates will be the characteristics of aiirial 
warfare:— 

One unique and terrifyinf> nspoct of this development was the 
swiftness wi’.h which these monsters could he produced. To 
build an ironclad took from two to four years; an airship could 
be put together in as many weeks. Moreover, compared with 
even a torpedo boat the airship was remarkably simple to con¬ 
struct ; given the air-chamlier material, the engines, the gas 
plant, and the design, it was really not more complicated, and 
far easier, than an ordinary wooden boat had been a hundred 
years before. 

The special peculiarities of aerial warfare: were of such a 
nature as to trend, once it bad begun, almost inevitably towards 
social disorganisation. The first of these peculiarities w'as 
brought home to the Germans in their attack upon New York ; 
the immense power of destruction an airship has over the thing 
below, and its relative inability to occupy or police or guard or 
garri.son a surrendered position. Ncccs.sarily, in the face of 
urban populations in a state of economic disorganisation and 
infuriated and starving, this led to violent and destructive 
collisions, and even wheruH^ air-fleet Hoaleri inactive above, 
there w'ould be civil con(iE[|^ .d pimsionale disorder below, 

A second peculiarity of afrship war as it first came to the 
world that also made for social collapse, was the ineffeciivene.ss 
of the early airs hi f)s against each other. Upon anything below 
they could rain explosives in the most deadly fashion, forts and 
ships and cities lay at their mercy, but unles.s they were prepared 
for a suicidal grapple they could do remarkably little mi.schief to 
each other. 

The third peculiarity of aerial warfare was that it W'as at once 
enormously destructive and entirely indecisive. 

Consequently it was impossible to end a war by any of 
the established methods. The war became perforce a universal 
guerilla war, a w'ar inextricably involving civilians and homes 
and all the apparatus of social life. 

These aspects of aerial fighting took the world by surprise. 
There had been no foresight to deduce these consequences. If 
there had been, the w^orld would have arranged for a Universal 
Peace Conference in 1900. But mechanical invention had gone 
faster than intellectual and social organisation, and the world, 
with its silly old flags, its silly unmeaning tradition of nationality, 
its cheap newspapers and cheaper passions and imperialisms, its 
base commercial motives and habitual insincerities and vulgarities, 
its race lies and conflicts, w'as taken by surprise. Once the war 
began there was no stopping it. The flimsy fabric of credit 
that had grown with no man foreseeing, and that had held those 
hundreds of millions in an economic inter-dependence that no 
man clearly understood, dissolved in panic. Everywhere W'ent 
the airships dropping lx)ml>s, destroying any hope of a rally, 
and eveiywhere below were economic catastrophe, starving, 
workless people, rioting, and social disorder. Whatever con¬ 
structive guiding intelligence there had been among the nations 
vanished in the passionate stresses of the time. Il was the 
dissolution of an age ; it was the collapse of the civilisation that 
had trusted to machinery, and the instruments of its destruction 
were machines. 

The moral of this is that the airship will usher in 
fte reign of universal peace. 


THE FUTURE CODE^OF INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 

Writing on International Arbitration in the North 
American Rex'iew for August, M. Jaurfes, the well- 
known French Socialist, expresses himself as hopeful 
as to the triumph of International Peace. He 
says :— 

The future code of international arbitration is beginning to be 
outlined. 

Here, it seems to me, are the principal rules which should 
charactcri.se this arbitration rode. In the fir.sl place, the new 
judges should not be called iijion to set lie any of our Old World 
troubles concerning territory toVii from one country or anothef 
by the brutal spirit of force. There should ht: no attempt at ‘"a 
revision of the map of Europe.” 

In the second place, it is not only from the brutalities of the. 
past llial wc must find a way of escape. Tlieio must be a just- 
and wise regulation of the economical warfare between nations,' 
We Socialists can aid in this good cause by teaching that th^: 
bettering of the condition of the working classes should be placed 
before the desire for greater productive activity. This idea; 
should be inculcated among all nations. Consequently, thq: 
second law of international arbitration would be th.Tt the nations ’ 
put an end to every monopoly and exclu.sive rights in any, 
region not yet taken possession of by European nations;,^' 
and where these nations are striving to develop theif' 
“influence.” 

This is the rule which was laid down by the AJgeciras Cohr;; 
ference in respect to Morocco. Il proclaimed the principle ofl 
“no favours, no monopolies,” “the open door for all’* and'J 
“untrammelled competition for private enterprises and an- 
honest adjudication of public improvements and govemmentaj.'^ 
concessions.” Algeciras w'as, 1 repeat, a very happy precedenlf 
in the development of international law. ^ 

The third rule ot the future code of international arbitratioQi> 
which we Socialists and th«! working classes can establish COR^i 
cerns the difficulties caused by emigration. There, of coursef^^j 
should be no exclusion of any kind. Capitalists who bring iRl 
foreign workmen should be bound to pay them according tC^i 
fixed rates agreed upon by representatives of the workmen and| 
representatives ('(the capitalists. 

And, finally, there must be a fourlli rule concerning the, 
exploiting of the inferior races by our “civilised” peoples, sueft 
as the abominable treatment now being meted out to the poor 
ncgroe.s of the Congo, and against which iniquity England and: 
the United States have protestetl with so much force and succes*/ 
The future code must protect these latest members of the coming^' 
family of nations In fact, this humane reform is, I think, on' 
the point of being accomplished. ' 

Electricity and the Modern Liner. 

An article of fascinating interest appears in the| 
Pall Mall Magazine for September under the above| 
title. It describes how everything on board th^| 
Mauretania is done by electricity. Electric machines^ 
cast the lead, clean the boots, boil the eggs, wash th^Jj 
plates, clo.se the water tight bulkheads, slice the sandr^ 
wiches, control the clocks, land the baggage, and^f^ 
in short, do everything but talk. T'he electric installa^l 
tion is equal to that required by a town of 100,00^! 
inhabitants. 

The August number of tlie BusiHess Matls Maga*i 
zine contains some useful hints about various;?:- 
businesses, and a special description of the Union-' 
Electric Company (Limited), of Southwark. Another.’ji 
article deals with a si)ecial sy.stem of keeping accounts^ 
by the vise of chartvS in a large bottling works, ** 
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THE SECRET POLICIES OF RUSSIA. 


By General Kuropatktn. 

McClure^s Magazine for August makes the sensa¬ 
tional announcement that it is going to jnililish, 
beginning with Septeniher, a frank and startling 
official revelation of the jiresent ])olitical jilans and 
purposes of Russia. General Kiiropatkin, it informs 
lis, constructed from the olfi< ial inalerial acre.ssihlo 
from time to tinu^ an elaborate history of the Russo- 
Japanese war, aiid a detailed statement of tlie con¬ 
dition, purposes and d('velopm(ait of the Russian 
Empire. Documetits, dispatches endorsed “ Strictly 
Confidential/- matters involving the highest officials, 
information obviously intended for no eyes but 
mose of the innermost C^iovcanment circles, are 
laid forth with llie utmost abandon in this work. 
It was no sooncT completed than it was con¬ 
fiscated by the Government. The manuscript has 
never been allowed to pass out of the custody 
pf the 'J'sar’s closest advisiTS. But it is asserted 
that an authentic coi)y of this came into the 
hands of McCltirr'^ Magazine this spring. It is not 
essential, and obviously would not be wuse, to state 
just how. Kurojiaikiivs hook, said to contain 
600,000 words, is being translated into J^nglish by 
George Kennan, who is w'riling five or six articles for 
McClure's Ma^azuic based upon its contents. 'I'hese. 
articles, it is .said, will contain astonishing revelations 
concerning matters of great international importance, 
and others that are audacious to the })oint of reck¬ 
lessness. Remarkable among these are the letters 
to the rsiir. Kuropatkin’s correspondence w'ith him 
is given in detail, and upon the letters and reports of 
the General :ip|)ear the comments and marginal notes 
of the Empci'or. 

The editor of McClures Magazine further states 
that there are in existence, in the secret archive.s of 
the Russian Govt;rnmcnt, donimca-its containing the 
definite programme of Russia, fixed by headrjuarter.s 
years ago for its future growth and aggrandisement. 
Results of cam])aigns and dijilomacy an' checked ii|) 
according to this great ]>rogranim(^, and decade after 
decade Russia is working .secretly and ('luietly to carry 
it out. During the twentieth century Kuropatkin 
ttays Russia will lose no fc\v<T than twai million men 
in W’ar, into which she will be forced by the conflict 
with other national interests and the age-long unsatis¬ 
fied desire of her nopulation to reach the .sea. 
Within a hundred years there must be a great struggle 
in Asia between Christian and non-Chri.^tian nations, 
and so fonli and so forth. 


The Jntrrmi/ienal for At 


uigust contains, among 
^any other inttTe.sting and important articU's, an 
|tCOunt of an effort U) promote good feiding between 
||iUStria and baly by means of the internatipnal visits 
|.iX)pular in (ireat Br ^ain and Germany. There is 
"'b/a gruesome paper iij^an Slaver)' in Mexico, wdnch 
t tlie Indian agricultural labourers are to all 

: j^urpo.ses slaves. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH BISMARCK. 

By Carl Schukz. 

McClurels Magazine for August contains an inte¬ 
resting paper by Carl Scluirz recalling remini.scenccs 
of two long convcrsali( 5 ns which he had with Bismarck 
in 1868. The Man of Blood and Iron talked with 
astonishing freedom to the old Revolutionist, telling 
him without reserve' of all the diffiriiltics he had witli 
the Emperor William before the Austrian war, when 
he had “ desperately used hi.s sjnirs to make the noble 
old horse clear the ditch and take the risk.’’ He had 
almost PS much difficulty in reining in the noble old 
hor.se after Sadowa, but he succeeded, chiefly by 
threatening him with the possibility of French inter¬ 
vention : — 

“That would have creal0(1 a. new Riluation,” said Bismarck. 

But to meet that situali«m I should have had a shot in my 
locker, which, perhaps, will suipri.se you wlv n 1 mention it.” 

I was indeed curious. “ What would have heem the effect,” 
said Jtismarii:, “ if under ihosi* v'iti umslances J had appealed to 
the national feeling of the wb«;ie people l»y ]U-oclaiining the 
ccmsiiliiiion of tlie (ierman F.mpire n.adr* :i.l Fra.nkforl in 1S48 
ami 1849 ” 

“ The noble old horse ” would liavn needed the 
spur to take that fenc(\ but Bismarck thought he 
could have made him do it. “ We siiall still have 
that French war," said Jfisinarck. “ M'hc ICmpcror 
will be driven to attack us” :— 

I do not think he is personally eager for llint war, 1 think 
he w'ould rather avoid it, hut the piecarioiiMU'ss of his siUiati m 
will drive him to it. My calculation is dial the crisis wall come, 
in .aliout two years. We havt‘ to be ready, <»1 course, and we 
arc. We shall win, and the resub will i)e just tlie contrary of 
what IXapolcoii aims at - lb<. K.'tal nniticaliiuml tiiainany oul.sidc 
of Austria, and probably Najinleon’.s downfall.*’ 

'J’hi-S wa.s said in January, 186S. 'flu-war between h'rance 
and Prus.sia and her alli(?s broke out in July, 1*870, and the 
/oiindati"ri of the (ierman J'aiipirc aiul the downfall of 
Najiole ai followed. 

Schnr/ siiggcisted that the Emperor William might 
be induced to submit by a thn'at of resignation 

“ Oil,” said Bismarck, wilb a laugh, “1 have trieil that so 
often, too often, perhaps, to make it impr(?s.sive ! What do you 
think happens when J oflei my rcsignaiion ? My old gentle¬ 
man begins to sob and cry - he actually slieds tears, and says, 

‘ Now you want to leave nu , to*-'?* Nov\ wlien I see him shed 
tears, what in the world can 1 do then V” 

Bismarck was very curiou:: to licar all Schurz could 
tell him about democracy in America ;— 

Would not, ho a.sked, the real test of cjur democratic institu¬ 
tions come wlien, after the disai)])cararjce of tlie exceptional 
<ip]u»rliinilie.s springing from our wiJiideifiil natural resouree.s 
which were in a certain .sense eomiiion properly, our jiolilical 
struggles became, .as they surely would become, struggles 
Ix-tweiMi the poor and the rich, between llie few who h4ave, and 
llie many who want? Here wc entered upon a wide field of 
eon ject Lire. 

In the J^ar East for July Mr. Shimaclo Saburo, 
I.eader of the Opposition party in the* Imperial Diet 
House of* Representatives, wuiles u[)on the (General 
Election in Japan, which, ho says, i.s a .struggle 
between the officials and the people, especially the 
Imsiness people of Japan. 
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IS FRANCE DYING? 

Dkpopula^’ion a Reality. 

In the August number of the Rcimc Fran^aise 
C Cilvanet publishes some alarming figures showing 
the progressive decline of the.birth-rate in France 
during the last ten years. 

WHEN THE DEATH-RATE WAS HIGH. 

The word “ depopulation,” says the writer, is now 
an unhappy reality in Franco. In 1907 the number 
of deaths was 793,889, against 773,069 births; that is 
to say, the population has decreased by 19,920 
inhabitants. For a century at least the number of 
deaths has very rarely been gr<.\ater than the number 
of births, aiul when such has been thv. case it was 
usually the consequences of an epidemic. In 1854 
and 1855, when it occurred, thcTo was an epidemic of 
cholera, and in 1870 and 1871 there were 155,000 
and 355,000 more deaths than in the preceding years 
owing to the war with Germany. In 1890-2, 
influenza caused a griiat increase in the death-rate, 
and in 1895 and in 1900 the number of deaths was 
very high; in fact, during the jia.st ten years the 
number of deaths has always been very high. 

HOW THE RIRrir-KA'rE HAS DECLINED. 

In T907 the births were 32,878 fewer than in 1906, 
and at the same time the number of deaths incn.ased 
to 13,693. In consequence, the excess of births, 
which rose to 26,651 in 1906, has been transformed 
into an excess of 19,920 deaths, and this without any 
epidemic, but simply a lower birth-rale to aremmt for 
it. 'j'he proportion of births per ro,ooo inhabitants 
was, in 1907, 197 ag.iinst 205 in 1906, 206 in 1905, 
209 in 1904, 211 in 1903, 216 in 1902, and 220 
in 1901. 

1900 AND 1907. 

The year 1900, in which the mortality was excep¬ 
tionally high, gave a total of 866,543 births; in 1907 
the births were only 773,969. In 1900 the number 
of deaths was 892,537 ; in 1907 it had dcercased to 
793,889. 'Phiis, in T907, there were 98,642 fewer 
deaths than in 1900, but at the same time there were 
92,574 fewer births. The niimhuT of dc.‘aths in 1900, 
however, was abnormal, hut there remains the fact 
that the birth-rate since 1900 has gradually and 
steadily declined. 

It is not by increa.so in the death-rate, but by 
the decline in the birth-rate, that the population is 
reduced, says the writer. The death-rate in France 
is not abnormal, and any gain which may he realised 
by a decline in mortality, even in infantile mortality, 
is of little importance. The hiyliest death-rate is in 
the large cities, and it is in the North—Brittany, 
etc.—whore the birth-rate exceeds the rate ol 
mortality. 

The Journal of the Irish /l i^rin/lttiral Department 
for July contains Mr. T. . Russell’s address to the 
Council and Mr. T. ?. GilPs “Talk with the 
Labourers.” 


BRITISH AND GERMAN /^OLICY IN THE EAST. 

Writing on English Policy in the East, in the first 
August number of the Nouvclle Rcvui\ Leon Jacques 
Blocq regards the mutiny of the Young 'Furks as a 
revolutionary step towards the reorganisation of 
Turkey. This eternal question of the East, he says, 
could never be solved by Notes from either England 
or Russia, and until a refn?ic of loyalty, sincerity, and 
progress is estal)Iished in the whole of the 'J urkish 
Empire, the Macedonian question will remain a 
permanent danger to the peace of Fairope. 

In an article on Turkey, published in the August 
number of liis Bibliothhjue UNivcrselL\ M. Edouard 
Tallichet writes that England has l)een and still 
remains thc! jiillar of liberty for all nations. She has 
been at the head of nearly all the progress effected in 
the course of the ages. Her colonies are the best 
governed, and she has known how to develoj) them 
on lines of liberty. As far as possible she has aided 
all emancipations. No nation has worked so hard to 
spread Christianity. She Ills seldom abu.sed her 
maritime powiT, espe( iaily during th(‘ last century, 
but has iitilis(‘d it to establish justice on the seas, 
and to protect the w(;ak against the tyranny of the 
strong. 

THE I’VRANNV OF GERMANY. 

'Fhe aim of (iermany, on th(^ otlier hand, is not the 
progress and moral eltn atinn of human .society, but 
tiie submission of liumanity to the inflexible laws 
which she has in.^titiiU‘d for herself, and which may 
lead to thc harshest tyranny if resisted. She will be 
ruler of everybody. Nations are required to work 
for h(T, for her glory, her power, her interests of every 
kind, and especially for her wea.ltli. She has enjoyed 
great pro.sperity for a number of years, Init she has not 
yet learnt that prosperity is more, dillicult to bear 
than adversity. 'The power she dc^sires to establish 
could only end in destroying her rule for ever, 
because it would he a material |jo\vei, alisolutely 
contrary to Christian ideas and vvitliout moral 
principles. Nevertheless, as Napoleon forced a trans-' 
format; )n on Europe, (iermany has unintentionally 
htflped to wake several nations out of their lethargy 
and start them on movements towards a better 
future ; and it seems probable that the same thing is 
going to happen with her gn^al jilan of dominion in 
the ICast. 


Mnmefs Maj^azinc for SeptemlxT contains an 
illustrated paper on the art of John \V. Alexander, by 
Christian Krinion, who describes Mr. Alexander as 
being not a portraitist pure and simple. He is rather 
the author of feminine improvisations which arc 
unique in the field of modern i^rl. Essentially pictorial 
in its proclivities, his work celebrates in full, sweeping 
lines and subtly modulated tints the myriad caprices 
of the high-bred woman of to-day. His art is, above 
all else, the aesthetic expression of contemporary 
femininity. 
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SAINT ROCKEFELLER. 

;Th» Canonisation of the Standard Oil King. 
♦ Mr. Doubled ay contributes to the World's Work 
; for September an article upon J ohn D. Rockefeller, 

^ who, he maintains, is a cruelly misunderstood and 
wrongfully abused man. The popular judgment of 
him, he declares, is a mob judgment; and in reality 
{he is one of the best and highest>minded and most 
public-spirited citizens of the United States. Mr. 
Doubleday .says:— 

Whole books Imvc been written fo show how Mr. Rockefeller 
oppressed his rivuls, and ruined their business by securing unfair 
rates for transportation, pursuing them to the bitter end. His 
own description of his dealings with these men is an exact anti- 
‘ thesis to the story his enemies have told. The steady grow^th 
y. of public opinion has now declared that Mr, Rockefeller built 
up for himself by pulling down others, piling his edifice on their 
ruins. When a man showed his head in the oil business, he 
was at once gone after, spied upon, and his trade ruined ; then 
bis business was taken over for a fraction of its value. This is, 
in effect, his statement on the subject. 

It would have been impossible to make a success by oppres- 
;• ling people. Big men who do things in a large and effective 
way cannot be oppressed ; they may suffer a temporary di.sad- 
vantage, and one might make a temporary profit by pushing 
them at such a lime, but it would be only for a time. I never 
was so foolish as to follow these tactics; T wanted able men to 
work wilh me and rot against me. I tried to make friends of 
these men. I admitted their ability and the value of their 
enterprises. I worked to convince them that it would be better 
for both to co-operate for economy, for extending the world’s 
markets, for the development of by-products ; and if I had not 
succeeded in getting their friendship, the whole plan of the 
Standard Oil Company would have fallen to the ground. 

V I admit I tried to attract only the able men. I have always 
had as little as pos.sible to do with dull business men. 

“I/Ct us ge a step further and suppose that not only by 
.getting rebale.s from the railroads cn our ow'ii products but on 
. the products of others as well, 1 had ruined these able men and 
forced them to come in wilh me. Could any man alive develop 
from such material the de corps which even our enemies 

admit w^e have alw’ays possessed ? Perhaps you say, after being 
, §o near ruin, a man will go in with anyl)ody who will show him 
A way out. This can only be answered by the personnel of our 
. company. Strong men who had been ruthlessly shorn of their 
self-respect w'ould not for thirty years work in harmony and 
build up .T great business. The thing is inconceivable.” 

Following this eulogy of John D. Rockefeller, 
, World’s Work for September publishes an article 
entitled “ A Business Girdle about the Earth,” which 
sets forth the immense development of the Standard 
Oil business. Since it engaged in export trade it has 
exported oil to the value of 425 millions sterling • 

That progress has been slow^ but steady. To-day there are in 
Europe nearly seventy importing stations where oil is received 
in bulk and stored ; 4,000 interior stations connected with selling 

V agencies ; sixteen manufacturing plants ; 2,000 tank cars ; 
4,000 tank w'agons on the highways ; and about 150 coasting 
vessels, tugs, barges, and other floating equipment. In fact, 
the distributing pilanls in the United Stales have been duplicated 

: in Europe. There are more wagons retailing oil than in 
; America. It has to-day its own stations and connections in Japan, 
. northern China, southern China, Indo-China, the Philippines, 
Dutch East Indies, Strait.s Settlements, Siam, India, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. In all, in these countries, 

• there are 97 importing stations, 987 interior stations, 14 inaiiii- 
facturing plants, 37 coasting«vessels, and a large equipment ol 
lank car^ wagons, launches, barges, etc. 

The to-day consists of sixty lank steamers, twelve addi- 
lionrfrfetcamcrg and barpes in lh<; coasting-trade, five cargo 


steamers and nineteen sailing-vessel! for case oil, and a host of 
tugs and barges in local use. In addition, the Standard 
regularly charters about two ships a week from other owners. 
Nearly all the ships are under the British, German, and Dutch 
flags. 

One curious facIT that he mentions is that the 
Standard Oil Company supplies for 4d. to its Chinese 
customers a capital lamp which costs 6d. to produce. 

ELLEN TERRY ON HER LAST DAYS WITH IRVING. 

Ellen Terry brings her remini.scences in 
McChiris Magazine to a close in the August number 
as follows :— 

I stayed on, as everyone knows, when the Lyceum as a per¬ 
sonal enterprise of Henry’s was no more, when the farcical 
Lyceum Syndicate took over the theatre. T played a wretched 
part in “ Robespierre,” and refused ;^i2,ooo to go to America 
with Henry in “ Dante.” 

In these days Henry Irving was a changed man. He gave 
the whole thing up—as a producer, I mean. As an actor 
he worked as faithfully as ever. Henley’s stoical lines might 
have been written tif him as he was in those last days : 

“ t)iU of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

1 thank, whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but nnl>ow’d.” 

Henry Irving did not treat me badly. I did not treat him 
badly. He revived “Faust ’’and produced “ Dante.” I would 
have liked to slay with him to the end of the chapter, but T 
could not act in either of the.se plays. But we never quarrelled. 
Our long partnership dissolved naturally. It w'as all very sad, 
but it could not be helped. 

ANOTHER NOTABLE METHODIST. 

A CHARMING account of Sir Robert Hart is contri¬ 
buted to the /b// Mall Magazhie of September by his 
niece. Juliet Bredon. She says;— 

He was an ardent reader, with a catholic taste which em¬ 
braced Emerson (whose essay on “ Compensation,” as a school¬ 
boy, helped him to form his philosophy of life), Shakespeare, 
Ovid, Juvenal, and Kate Douglas Wiggin and other modern 
women writers. The books of smiling or heroic temper, the 
books to excite or to console—he enjoyed them all; but espe¬ 
cially the Bible w^as ever at his hand, for he had been brought 
up in a strict Wesleyan household, and neither outgrew the 
habit of faith nor the store of quaint and ready gospel refer¬ 
ence. 

He was passionately fond of music and very proud 
of his Chinese bands. He taught himself the violin 
and the ’cello without a master. Of Sir Robert Hart’s 
inscrutability, she says : While others chattered— 
he remained silent, incomprehensible, because neither by manner 
nor speech did he ever betray a hint of his plans. When he had 
important secret business on hand, he organised private 
theatricals and played in them himself; when he was most anxious 
about the political horizon, he entertained most often ; and 
when he was about to do a particularly kind action, he appeared 
most stern. Consequently few understood him, many feared 
him, some loved him, all respected, admired, and envied him. 


The Young Man for September contains a very 
appreciative character sketch of Sir Robert Perks, th^ 
wcU-kiiown Methodist member of Parliament. 



MORE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 

Lady Randolph Churchill continues her remi¬ 
niscences in the Ceviury Magazine, She concludes 
her rather commonplace travel-notes, and returns to 
London and its literary world,’about which she is 
really interesting. 

Moaning her empty life, in a despondent mood she 
suddenly decided to do something,” and fixed on 
the founding of a review as that “ something.” She 
consulted John Oliver Hobbes, Mr. Sidney Low, and 
Mr. Cyril Davenport, of the British Museum, who 
helped select the bindings, which were to be facsimiles 
of celebrated sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
century books in the Museum. In fact, nearly every 
literary person of real importance in I,ondon seems 
to have been called upon to preside as fairy god¬ 
mother or godfather at the birth of Ma^c as the 
Review was called. 

IN PRAISE OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

Describing its foundation leads the writer to speak 
of John Oliver Hobbes, without whose help she 
wonders how she would have succeeded :— 

A woman of great synipatliies, her unselfishness was realised 
by all who ever came in contact with her. Horvalualde lime 
was always at the disposal of any one she could help. It is not 
for me here to dwell on her literary gifts ; her works speak for 
themselves. A brilliant and clever talker, .she could hold her 
•wii with all manner of men, and yet, in the more frivolous 
•ompany, which she often frecjiieiiled and thoroughly enjoyed, 
he never taked over people^s lieads. She had the art of 
Irawing people out and making them appear at their best, so 
litferent from some clever women writers I have met. 

Several letters from Mrs. Craigie, all of them 
interesting, arc (juoted. In one she expressed her 
opinion on criticism. “ If one gives work to the 
general public,” wrote this really clever writer, “ one 
has to accept the fate of an ‘ Aunt Sally,* so far as 
the journalists are in question**;— 

They fear the brightening of the average intelligence, for, in 
the imlxtcilily of the mob (well-dressed and otherwise) is the 
hack journalist’s strength. But the limes are changing rapidly. 
The mob—as a mob—is liccoming well reiid, even philosophical. 
The press in England has less power, and the country more 
power, every day. I see much of the labouring cla.sses and the 
Nonconformist ciasses ; the indhmiuality and independence of 
each unit in these forces is extraordinary. I hold that nothing 
(either in good sense or high art) is really beyond them. Where 
they don’t wholly comprehend, they are slow in forming 
judgments. They reject nothing hastily. The discipline of 
their daily lives is the best of educations. 

Which perhaps many people might not have expected 
from John Oliver Hobbes. 

THE MANNERS OF BERNARD SHAW. 

The mo.st amusing part of the article is that in 
which Lady Randolph recounts an adventure with 
Bernard Shaw, i pf opos of a luncheon party to which 
she had invited him, and which he, to her chagrin, 
refused. His refusal was couched in such Shavian 
terms that she felt justified in answering in.the same 
spirit. He wrote :— 

Certainly not; what have 1 done to pirovoke such an attack 
on my well-known habit ? 
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To which I answered 1 ** Know nothing of yemr habits ; hope 
they are not as bad as your manniErs.” 

I thought the matter would rest there, but to my telegram 
came the following letter—“ Be reasonable. What can I do ? 
If 1 refuse an invitation in conventional terms, J am understood 
as repudiating the acquaintance of niy hostttss. If J make the 
usual excuses, and convince her that T am desolated by some 
other engagement, she w'ill ask. me again. And when 1 have 
excused myself six times running, she will conclude that I 
personally dislike her. Of course there is the alternative of 
accepting; but then I shall endure acute iliscomfort and 
starvation. J shall not have the j»leasure of really meeting her 
and t.'iiking to Jicr any more than if we happened to lunch at 
the Savoy on the same day liy chance. I shall gel no lunch, 
because I do not eat the unfortunate <lcail animals and things 
wliich she has to provide for the othiT people. Of those others 
j)eoj>le, lialf will abuse the occasion to ask me to lunches and 
dinners, and the other half, having already spread that net for 
me in vain, will be oftended because 1 have done for you what 
I would not do for them. I shall have to dress myself carefully 
and behave properly, both of which are contrary to my nature. 

“ 'J’heo fore I am compelled to do the simple thing, and when 
you say, ‘Come to lunch with a lot of people,' reply flatly, 
‘1 won’t.’ If you propost? anything pleasant to me, I shall 
reply with equal flatness, *I will.’ But lunehing with a Jot of 
people—carnivorous people—is not pleasant. Jlcsides, it cuts 
down my morning’s work. 1 won’t lunch with you; I won’t 
dine willi you ; I won’t call on you ; 1 won’t take the smallest 
part in your social routine; and I won’t ever know you except 
on the most special and privileged terms, to the utter exclusion 
of that ‘lot of other people’ whose apiieiites you oflered me as 
an entertainment. Only, if I can be of any real service at any 
lime, that is wfiat I exist for ; so you may command me. To 
which you will no doubt reply, ‘ I'hank you for nothing ; you, 
Avould say the same to .anybcKly,’ So I would, liut it is a 
great concession to write it at such length to a lady wdio has 
bludgeoned me with an invitation to lunch. So there I ” 


A Marvellous Jugg'ler. 

Mr. Aitiior, in tlie Open Court^ announces that he 
has discovered a juggler named Josefty who outdoes 
all the other conjurers, and— 

performs what other magicians have only dreamed of accom- \ 
plishing. With his card riser the spectators may bring their. 
own packs, choose the cards freely ; no threads are used nor is 
there any visible connection with the goblet that contains the 
puck, and yet any card will rise at Joseffy’s command at any 
lime. The “living skull” is made of copper and may be 
placed on any article of furniture, 'riiere is no thread or out-; 
sidccfu.nection, yet it carries on conversations with its master by , 
clicking its teeth the required number oi limes when asked a ' 
question. 

The enigmatic cube is first a one-inch cube which Joseffy pro- , 
duces from the air, and it is then seen to grow' while in his 
hands to a Iwo-inch, a four-inch, and a nine-inch cube. This he 
now sets in full view upon his table, wdiere it is seen to grow 
slow'ly to a size of three feel six inches. The wdzard now lifts 
this cube, from under which steps a beautiful young lady who 
starts to run up the stage. The 111 aster snaps his fingers, when 
she instantly stops and disappears in a sheet of flame in full 
view of the spectators, and in her place is seen a gigantic 
bouquet of real roses, which are plucked and distributed to the 
audience. 

There is an admirably illustrated paper in Munsey^s 
Magazine for September devoted to describing Andrew 
Carnegie and His Home at Skibo. Another article 
not less beautifully illustrated is 'Theodore Schwart’s 
article on the Tsarina and Her Daugliiurs. . 
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TWO BUSY PEOPLE’S LIVES. 

I.— The Actoi<-Managei<*s. 

In the Royal Magazine Mr. George Alexander 
gives some account of his ilaily life as an actor- 
manager. At nine o’clock in the morning he begins 
dealing with his corres[)on(lc?nc(‘, wliicli is considtrrable 
and varied. It includes, of course, no end of applica¬ 
tions for eniployinent Irorn perfectly inexperienced 
and perfectly .sclf-c’onfjdeni as|>iraiU.s to the acting 
profession, and also numerous rc(]uests for free seats 
from people cjuite iinknown to Mr. Alexam]<^r, and 
who cannot alleges a single valid reason why a free 
seat should be granted them. After dealing with his 
letters, Mr. AlexaruKrr takc.s some riding exercise, and 
about eleven o’clock goes to the St. Jaines's 'riieatre, 
staying as long as is necessary. Rclic-arsals generally 
continue till four o’clock tlicre. At one o’clock, or there¬ 
abouts, he usually rciiiriis home to lunch, after whicli, 
if he has lime, he reads i)la)s, of wliich he receives 
on an avtuage about Iweiuy-Jive a week. And here 
he takes the o|)portunily of saying that it is a mistake 
to suppose the work of unknowt) playwniters is 
systematically rcfns<(l simply l)eeause they are 
unknown. As he is now on the London County 
Council, Mr. Alexaiulcrs lime is luller than ever, 
some days being entirely taken up with Council work, 
so that sometimes he only arrives at the theatre a 
short time before be has to aj)pear on the stage. 
Somehow, it is not cliarly explained how, he finds 
time during tlie day to study Ins parts. During the 
evening he often chats witli halfa-dozen aspiring 
actors and actresses who have obtained an introduc¬ 
tion TO lum. He also discus.ses jilans with his 
manager, and even alitT the evening performance is 
over he may have* to uauain at the theatre till nearly 
midnight, and then perhaps liave some social 
engagement. 

11.—A Hospitat. Matron. 

A remarkaidy goovl interview' with Miss Eva 
Liickes, MaUon of the London ilosjutal, appears in 
the QuiTi'f\ l>y Mr. Norman Eraser. Miss Liickes 
thinks that, whereas, in Miss N’ighlingali*’.s lime nurses 
had every moral qualification but not ( very professional 
one, now it is olicn staucw'lial the oilier way. ^idiere 
is, to use lier exact wairds, “ in-iliaps a tendency to 
think too much of teclinical .skill, too little of those 
womanly virtues of sympathy, iiatience, tenderness, 
forgetfulness of self without whic*' the most highly 
certihcalt'd nurse in the world is conifTaratively 
valueless.” 'J'his, j»erha})S, partly explains the 
extreme dissalislaction olten expressed w’ith trained 
nurstxs by tl)o.se who have cmi)loyed them. As to 
^highly-educated girls 7rrs//s those less highly- 
educated. Miss Liickes says the former stand the 
fhetter cliancc of acce|.)iance, but are often totally 
Ignorant of doniesti« duties, and therefore more 
idiffietdt to train, bpe-aking of j.)rivatc nurses, she 
Emitted they often were prone to egotism, and had 
extraordinary tendency to address their 


patients as “dear.” A nurse’u life, on the whole, is 
certainly a happy one, in Miss Liickes’ opinion, 
unless she has altogether Mistaken her vocation. 
Also, it is a great mistake to think patients are usually 
ungrateful. 

Asked to describe her working day, Miss Liickes 
said it w^as “ quite indescribable, save as hard work 
from morning to night.” Her letters are brought her 
at seven a.m., and she gets to bed between eleven 
and tw'elve,and, except for luncheon and dinner, is at 
w^ork all the lime, Sundays as w^ell. Her main duties 
are .supervising and seeing that all departments work 
harmoniously together. 'J’he article contains full 
details as to a London Hospital nurse’s training, pay, 
and pension. Nursing, it is pointed out, offers a fair 
livelihood, but is not and ought not to be a money¬ 
making profession. 

MRS. BESANT ON AUSTRALIA. 

Mics. Besant has coniributing to the 

Theosophist for August her impressions of Australia, so 
far as she could see it from the platforms at Adelaide 
and Melbourne. She seems to have been very w'ell 
received. Slie says :— 

The nuflioiicc took with remarkable temper my strictures 
on Ircaling the wise .anti the ignoranl—thi; eider and younger 
brothers in llic Stale family—as on a level, and on allowing llic 
ignorant to rule the State. One sees here tin; result ol the 
])ower passing into die liaiids of the ignorant—the hasty 
snalehing m ;i momentary advanlagtr withcMil ihonght of the 
remoter ctuisecpiences ; die diinking only of Australia and not 
of the I'dnpire, the hatred (jf coloured raci-s. One looks 
lorward and sees the Au^lralians themselves becoming yollow^ 
under the play of elimalic influeiiees, and wonders how they 
will then keep a “white Australia’’ ; many of diem are already 
much yellower than the norlluan Indians wJiom they exclude. 
And one thinks, amusedly, that if Jesus t lirist slioiild come this 
way Ji’ would be jireventcd from landing by the Australian 
law. One doubts if a white Australian sliould consistently 
worsliij) a coloured Saviour. 

Melbourne is at present die E'ederal eaj)iial of Australia, a 
fine wiile-streeled city, some sixty-four years tild. Its press is 
coinmeieial, jiolitieal and sporting, showing apparently little 
interest in in.'itters ol deeper iinjiuri, not uniriendly but indifle- 
rent ; it reflects the tone of the people, young and earing most 
h>t the superficial interests anti the play of tlie niomont. With 
this goes a eiirioiis strain of formal rtJigi<i Ity—no post, no 
iiew'spaper, dislocated tram and (rain services on Sunday. The 
audiences at the lectures, howev- r, nave been very large, show¬ 
ing that there is a section t>f tlu. i»eo])le who are alive to the 
deeper interests, and are realising die problems of human life. 

Tlie failure of democracy, so far, to grapjile with social 
ditficulties is frankly ackiunvledged by Mr. Swinburne, 
MinisUT of Agriculture. .Speaking at North MeJIiourne 
Methodist tdiuicli, he saitl : “ We have a bioad fraiieliise, but 
w’c have also crowded lunatic asylums .... ^Vilh all our 
broad franchise and our democracy, do we rise to great questions ? 
Take edueadon. That is in the hands of the people. Hut it is 
sainilalously mismanaged. The people lliink Jess of good sound 
high education than they do of aiisloeratic government. We 
do not care properly for our criminals and our lunatics, and our 
poor . . . Australia is among the wealdiiest countries in the 
world, is the must democratic, and has the broadest franchise, 
yet we are behind other countries in our methods of education 
and in other things as well. There was no time w’hen we 
w'anted w'isdom in our national life more than at present. Aye, 
wisdom ; there is the difliculty. How to had it, and liow to 
place it in the seats of power ? 



Leading Articles 

SPA/IISH WOMEN. 

Espafia Moderna contains a long article on this 
subject. From the many details given by the writer 
we may summarise as follows:— 

The splendid qualities of the Spanish women hardly 
admit of any discussion ; their grace and beauty is 
a subject of praise on the part of travellers. Mante- 
gazza, the distinguished Italian writer, who can claim 
to be an authority on beauty, says that the most 
beautiful women in tlie world are the Spanish and 
those of the British race. 

GUtATEST WOMAN SUOW IN THE WOELD. 

'Fhc Fair of Seville is especially intended for 
women, and anyone visiting the common of San 
Sebastian during the three days will find such a 
gathering of I>eautiful and well-dressed women as he can 
scarcely hopt; to see in any otiit;r part of the; world. 
The national Spanish dress is disappearing, but on 
this occasion the Manilla shawl and mantilla are 
universal, and in Seville, at least, the Andalusian 
women are not in a hurry to adopt the new 
I'arisian models. This is fortunate, because the 
Spanish woman dressed in Paris style does not always 
look well, whilst in the style of her own country she 
is ])erfect. In temperament the people of Seville, 
both aristocratic and democratic, are alike, and dress 
much the same. It is thus sometimes difficult for a 
foreigner at first to distinguish the social class to which 
a woman may lx;long. 

now THE GIRLS OF SEVII.LE DRESS. 

The girls of Seville arrange their hair with combs, 
making a small prominence on the top of the head 
(substantially identical witli the custom of women in 
this part of Spain from about two thousand years ago) 
and adorn it with a carnation or rose. I'hey wa^ar the 
Manilla shawl, as do most Siianisli women, but folded 
in rather a different way, that is to say, in rhombic 
form and not triangular, so that it fits tight against the 
back and hangs from the arms. At the fair there is a 
great show of rii:h and beautiful shawls, which even 
when belonging to poor people arc of a costly kind, 
and invariably worn in the manner explained. Elderly 
women adopt a different style. They wear a folded 
handkerchit:f with a point hanging down the back, and 
the hair, instead of being arranged on the top of the 
head, is allowed to hang down. The peculiar way of 
doing the hair on top witli flowers, and the style of 
wearing a shawl, bclc^ng only to the young women, 
and there is a sort of melancholy resignation in the 
wearing of the folded handkerchief. 

PHYSICAL. PECUIHARITIES. 

To an Englishman the Spanish woman generally 
appears to be somewhat btdow the ordinary height, 
vigorous, and with pretty hands and feet. When 
young they are mostly of slender forni, with well 
developed hips and busts. On arriving at middle 
age they become stouter, and this tendency is more 
pronounced in (Catalonia. This by no means implies 
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any sensible decrease of agility. In advanced age,- 
even when e.xcessively siafil, it does not impede their 
general activity and vigour. 1'he Spanish woman 
possesses an interesting peculiarity in the formation, 
of the chest. Difierent from the Frenchwomen and i 
the women of the North, the Siianish women have ; 
a narrower chest and more ample at the base. This' 
requires a special shape of corset. Many typical 
Spanish WT>inen show another characteristic in the 
curve of the spine. This appears to have tieveloped 
through the practice of carrying heavy things on the 
head. 'Fo a certain extent the special style of walk¬ 
ing may be attributed to these anatomical features; 
the step, which is similar in all countries where 
women carry weights on the head, is firm and 
dignified, 

“a UIGHEK DEGREE OF PIGMENTATION.” ■ 

The face varies a great deal in the features, which? 
arc frequently fine and classical ; tht^ lower [lart of 
the face, altlioiigh generally all tliat can btr desired, i$.‘ 
nevertheless the part most likely to disappoint^^ 
because it is sometimes rather large. 'J'he hair, which' 
is especially beautiful, is of exceptional attraction, and;; 
can only be (:om[)ared with the handsome andti 
abundant hair freijuenlly seen amongst the 
women in Warsaw. ■ j 

It is quite common to say that the eyes of 
Spanish women are large and black, and nearl^^ 
always vivacious \ this is the inevitable and firit] 
impression peo[)le get wheti coming from the Nortbi| 
bill it is not taken into account that they are among^ 
a people wilii a higher degree of pigmentation 
has been known elsewhere. A casual glance from || 
Spanish woman has not the same efiect upon ■0- 
S[janiard, or ujjon a foreigner long resident in Spaii^ 
as it ha.s upon the traveller paying his first visit 
that country. 5 

- 

Jf- 

Marriagre in America. v 

Mr. F. T. Cooper writes enthusiastically in 
Forum lor August on ITofessor Herrick’s new novdl(| 
‘‘ Togeilicr ’’:— J ? 

A plunge ill the dark, a bewildered awakening, a losing 
for rcadjustiiHint, an inevilable revulsion—lhai is the way Pro#J 
fessor Herrick would c]>ituiiiisc tiiousands of marriages, 
world over; and what hi; holds as true for the world at larg^J?: 
he SL-ems to find in aggravated conditions l)t:rt; in America^! 
where life is lived more or loss at fever heal, where the faiu^^ 
bands expend more and more of their vitality in the nervOMS^^ 
ceaseless struggle for more wealtli and more power, while 
wives are daily sacrificing to pleasure, culture, social prestig)^ 
more and more of the old-fashioned virtue of domesticity. Suc^ 
at least, quite inadequately stated, is in pari a |jresenlment Cjlf 
the problem in this country, as the author of ‘*'J'ogether ** 
it, among the people who mould what we are pleased to cijlif 
society. And that is the reason that liis resulting book dcserV^.^ 
a place somewhere on the same shelf with “ p\‘condite ” 
“'rhe Kreutzer Sonata,** as being like them in kind, if not 
degree. What really is of importance is that in “ Together 
we have a book of first magnitude, that handles a momentdti|%j 
theme boldly, wisely, sympalleticalJy, and with an insight intiSiS 
racial traits that make.s it in the best sense a represeiitati^i 
American novel. 



E PROGRESS OF THE PAGEANT. 

The United States\Falls into I.jnk. 

TAe first pageant on American soil, says the World 
%Xo-Day^ was performed in lioston last July, on 
land not sixty years old. As they had no 
iLOrical associations they decided to suggest by 
jresque groups the various educational ideals of 
pBTerent epochs in the worUrs history 
Lnd what u spectacle ! J'riiiii llir ])asl, five 

ttsand years befr»re, camt- tia: pioiuer Kastrni scholars: 
du, Ej^yplian, Persian, Hebrew, (/liiiicsc, Jaj)aiu*Mf, and 
t them walked Moses und Elijah, the i.aw and the ]*ro|>hets. 
r chanted an old Hindu “Ode lo Wisdom,” wdiile a 1,0 oup 
!)rientals performed an ancient sun dance. Next came 
sk sages: Socrates, Plato, I Joiner, with the nine Muses and 
ilio. The god was accompaiiird by Greek maidens, who 
Ced a slow measure of exIraoidinary grace and beauty, 
bind these paced Koinan sages; Clicero, Virgil, Plutarch, 
I the Twelve Arval linuhers, priests of Agriculture. With 
f latter canic a host of Koiiiaii youliis and maidens, with 
Stcring garments and waving garlands, wlu> danced a sprightly 
dunce. 

fiien came the early Christian monks, carrying horn and 
i, pallet and brush, musical instrinnents and ecclesiaslicul 
Uers, and singing a slow Gregorian chant. Next the meditevals : 
[ied and Chai leniagnc, patrons of learning, were in this group, 
(Chaucer, a sombre figure among armoured knights and glitter- 
if ladies. Minstrelsy tripped luiskly past, and then with statelier 
; cainc the Seven Liln^ral Arts, ailapied from the frescoes by 
bon Memnii, in the Spanish chapid of Santa Ooce. Seho- 
i»m and .Scholastic Philosopliy came with them, also 
nherg, inventor of printing, and Roger Hacon. After 
' jnedisevais came Aral» seers, with Moorish girl-dancers ; 
anists and Classicists of the Renaissance, with Erasmus and 
ncthon. 'I'hen came Science and History, with Sliakespeare, 
a, Dante, Luther, Cervantes, Racine, Lockii, Goethe, and 
snius. Then came bands of students from the more farnou.'* 
^j^rsities singing “ Gaudeamus i^^itury Pestalozzi and a group 
IlGerman peasant children represented elementary education, 

' a dozen wood nymphs typifie<l kindergarten instruction, 
ern education was represented hy Learning in cap and gown, 
|lndustrial Education, and Special Education, Character, 
Prosperity, and Haj>piness. 

Ijlt the last, in the sunset g) )w, all tl e pn*^ticipai.iS massed in 
ihering of the ages to sing, “Oh, God, Our Help in Ages 

P^cw York is preparing a pageant to celebrate the 
pval of its founder, Hendrick Hudson, 


A Novelist Retires from Business. 

The Bookman for August ])ublishcs an interesting 
racter sketch of Mr. .Stanley J. Weyman. The 
iter says:— 

tcre is Mr. Stanley \V-*yman, in the prime of life and at 
isenith of his powers and his reputation, deli I )erai cl y resolved 
It his new novel, “The Wild Geese,” shall be also his lust, 
i shall lx; prematurely possessed of his ccnplele works 
it he is still walking the earth in iiealth and strength and 
d add to them if he would, 
j 1 think 1 have loki all the tales I have lo toll,” he said 
|Uy the other day, allowing himself to be interviewed for the 
I; time these thirteen yeari. “I should not care lo go on 
‘ f till the critics began to hint that I vrai repealing myself, 
e public was beginning to feel that it liad h^ about 
' of me. I consider T have been very fortunate ; critics, 
the publf^ have all treated me wel!, and 1 am not 
^io presume upon it. 1 n fifty-three ; 1 have had a long 

f id would far sooner quit the stage now, w'hilsl 1 am 
to a full house, than go on and tire the audience 
J (he i'Ul^J^ain down at last on haif-eiiipiy benches.” 


CAN WE REAR HUMAN THOROUGHBREDS? 

Mr. a. G. Keller discusses at length in the 
Va/c R€7n€iv for August “ Eugenics, or the Science of 
Rearing Human Thoroughbreds.” He asks : — 

Ilrwv can this be done? Or, to put it more concretely, how 
<‘an unfortunate unions be* effectively tabooed, as incest is 
lahf)oed ? It might l>c answered : Not by rational prescription, 
but by sad experience ; not by persuasion, but by pain. The 
convii lion that such and such unions are evil must he brought 
home lo the masses, if at all, not by the microscope or the 
sl.ili.slical table, Inil by actual, tangible misfortune, and on the 
large scale. This alone will cause them to distrust their accepted 
“ ways,” and to tolerate the thought of other ways. 

If, then, ill-breeding and counter-selection are great handicaps, 
the races llna depart from them already possess a substantial 
advantage, which must some day tell. If it does, then Eugenics 
is sure lo crystallise into a policy of successful living, that is, to 
get into the customs and habitudes of controlling groups. 
Having liecome by demonstration a heritage of iinqiieslioned 
value, it is then a candidate for religious sanction. It is hard 
to see liow' Jiugenics can receive wdcie.spread acceptance without 
Some such conflict and survival. 


THE DERBY WINNER A ‘‘LOVE CHILD.” 

Frys Magazine for September publishes an inte¬ 
resting interview with the Italian nobleman, Count 
Ginistrelli, who owns the winner of the Derby and the 
Oaks. He explains that the famous Signoretta was 
the result of a love match. Her dam selected her 
mate. It seemed a mesalliance^ but the result justified 
her choice. Her owMier says : 

“ 1 knew' Sigiiorina’s lem|>cranicnl, and many a lime before 
had 1 noticed wdth interest, hut W'ithal keen disappointment, 
that lowartls most proi)osed mates she entertained feelings of 
absolute apathy, not to say contempt. Indeed, her manner 
seemed to clearly show her attitude towards her suitors. ‘I 
like you not at all—yt>u are no choice of mine 1 * 

“'I’inie passed. I consulted the most eminent experts of the 
day, Init Signorina produced nothing likely to become cele¬ 
brated. T'ai one day 1 happened to notice that whenever that 
game, honest and staying horse, Chaleureux, w'ho was domi¬ 
ciled close by, passed through the Brick Fields when taking his 
morning exercise, Signorina wouhl whinny, and whinny, and 
whinny, as she had never done before, the while Chaleureux. 
himself used to answer her back wdth equal enthusiasm. 

“ Mind you, this did not happen only once, but on every' 
occasion that Sir Janies Miller’s horse passed near Signorina’s- 
paddock ; and one morning w hen 1 was in my dressing-room, 
changing after morning exercise, 1 heard such sounds of joyful 
whinnying coming from the paddock that 1 threw open the- 
w'indow, and, full of excitement, shouted out, ‘ What is the- 
matter ? What is the matter ? ’ 

“ ‘ It’s only Chaleureux passing through the Brick Fields,** 
was the reply. 

“ Only Chaleureux passing through the Brick Fields I Only 
—surely it was enough I Never before had Signorina behaved 
in this way. And so she w'as mated with Chaleureux ; and 
though 1 W'as blamed on all sides for allowing ‘ .such an offence 
to be committed,’ as many sportsmen termed it, yet any feelings 
of annoyance 1 may have felt at my judgment thus being almost 
universally condemned were buried for good and all when I saw 
my gallant filly breast the hill like a lion, and gallop home an 
easy winner of the Derby and Oaks from a big field.” 

It is an interesting story. Elective affinity may 
perhaps play a greater r^/e even among quadrupeds 
than has hitherto been supposed. 



BEADING ARTICLES 

FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN. 

His Popularity : its Causes and its Limits. 

An anonymous article, illustrated with two portraits, 
upon Father Bernard Vaughan appears in the Sep¬ 
tember Latins Realm. He seems to be able to adapt 
himself to exceedingly different circumstances, and is as 
much at home in a Mayfair mansion as in his lilast 
End church, situated in a locality largi^ly populated 
by Irish. He can dine in Belgravia or cook his own 
mutton chop over an oil-stove in Whitechapel, and 
can do both equally easily: -- 

P'alher Uernartl Vaughan, of the Society of l»‘sus, is very 
much loved and very much lialcd hy ilie women of JOnglaiuL 
He is the only Catholic priest who is “popular’’ in the 
notorious sense of tile w^ord outside his own (‘Jiurch. Women 
of all religions, and especially women af no religion, have lieeii 
extraordinarily iii!i*rested in a man who has daieil to say things 
about modern wotniinhood and modern sociiHy whicli have 
never lictrn said hy men who, as husbands and fatlicrs, have as 
much knowledge hut less courage. This celibate priest has 
astonished them, not only hy his profound knowledge of \ht) 
innermost secrets of a woman's heart and life, l>ul hy his 
supreme audacity. 

Yet women go to be dissected and made to blush 
and to shiver. They crowd the church at Farm Street, 
chatter till Father Vaughan appears, and then are 
dead silent:— 

It is these very women whom he frightens to death when they 
hear him in church, who call him a “dear thing ** over llunr 
tea-lahles, and Jong for tlie next Sunday, when he will again 
give them fleliglufully terrible thrills. riiey have his photo¬ 
graph on their dressing-tables, they read the: bound volumes of 
his “Sins of .Society” in bed, they striitl picture-postcards of 
him to their friends from Biarritz or Monte Cm Jo and other 
haunts of brilliant iniquity; and if they w'cre asked to vole Jor 
their greatest living hero Father Bernard Yaughan would take 
ail easy first, w'ith Seymour Hicks and Lewis Waller as second 
and third. 

Father Bernard Vaughan, howtjver, is detested by 
some women. Many Catholic ladies will hardly hear 
his name, it seems, and accuse him of being theatrical. 
They do not like his photograph to appear in such 
“ mixed company,” nor approve of a Catholic church 
being turned into a fashionable ladies’ meeting-i)lace. 
Probably, the writer thinks, Father Bernard Vaughan 
does some fashionable people some good—he does 
not seem very sure about this. The women who are 
really angry with Father Vaughan are the old ladies 
who think of nothing but their lap-dogs; all ladies, in 
short, who lead highly respectable lives—that, in 
reality, are full of meannesses and pettinesses. 

Father Bernard Vaughan comes of an ancient 
Catholic family, with a long history behind it full ol 
struggles for the Catholic Faith. He is absolutely 
unlike the popular conception of a Jesuit, as a man 
compelled to sink all individuality in his Order, soft 
and slinking like a certain type of cat. He has 
never come across the typical Jesuit of the novelist, 
and does not believe it exists. For years he worked 
as a missionary in Manchester slum.s, causing an 
extraordinary Catholic revival there. He has a strong 
natural gift of humour; he is dramatic in every fibre 
and instinct; and he is certainly a master elocution. 
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He may perhaps be a little, vain of tlie coronets ujiort 
many of the letters he receives, and of tlie personal 
influence he wields; for it is j>lain he is very 
human. He is, by-the-bye, one of the b w Roman 
Catholic priests who have ever ureacdied htTore King 
Edward. 


THE NAKED SAINTS OF THE HIMALAYAS. 

\Vi;, have heard a great deal of the Mahatmas, 
who are supposed to inhaliil inaccessiltle cavtrs in the 
Himalayas. Bui no one has tracked lliem to their 
retreat. 'The nearest approach to a discovtTy of the 
lair of the Masters is rejtoried in the Hindustan 
Rrriew for August, which jmhlishes a nanarkable 
.slory of how four adventurous travellers, by the aid 
of a mysterious plan, made their way into the 
luaghts oi rlie FI imalayas, where they found the 
ol)jta:t of their quest: — 

Upnii the sl:ib, in ii inclining posture, in the scintillating 
light ol ilu: |»:iliiig stars. Jay a fair, aged and veneiable man. 
Ills lt)ng while hair and llowing beard vveic flecked with the , 
riewly-lalleii snow-flakes ; liis sh»iiy couch iniisl have hceii ice 
iiself Uniuoveil and unmoving amid the romantic surround- ' 
ings, in the sacred silence ol that solemn hour, his calm 
conleniplalioii ol tlie bealihe visions of other worlds did not 
j)einiii his recognition ol'tuir presence. They saw him breathe, 
but their reverence lor the man did not permit llu:m touch, 
biin. For the liall hour <liiring vvhidi they stood beside him,, 
he did not once oju.n his fasi-closj-d eyes. Not far Irom where, 
the old man la}', another and younger man w'as seen extended 
upon the frozen earl In Besidt:s the latter, a third w'a^i resting 
iii)()ii his hands and feet in sin h a m.inner that his hack was f 
Jiekl clear above the /round, his head was thrown back and his 
fact: turned up. Nothing pitiiected these remarkable sages from . 
the inclement blast or failing snow. They had not. so much as ; 
a thread, while the venturesome youths, in their flannels and 
great-coats, felt as if the very marrt)\v froze wdlhin their Imnes, ; 

Methodist Preachers in the Casual Ward, 

Two Methodist theological .students recently went 
on tramp to .sec what the casual wards were like. ^ 
Sf^eial Srnnee refirints from the Methodist limes some 
of their experiences. One of them was very nearly 
arrested as a criminal, as a policeman stoutly swore, 
that he was the thief who was wanted. Summing up 
the exT>erience whit:h they gathered on their trip, 
they .say:— 

(1) 'J'hc casual should be isolated. It W'ould then be • 
impossible fl)r such complelt: communication between tramp and; 
tramp. Of course, they would meet on the road and impart 
information, but this impartation would be lcs.senefl were they 
isolated in the W'orkhouse. 

( 2 ) Detention should 1 .h; for a l(»ngei pi.Miod. Nothing was 
more obvious than their dread of detention. So long sis they . 
can eome in between six and nine in the evening and go out at;' 
ten in the morning, tramps w'ill continue. Masters have the 
option to detain them for a longer period, but such detention is 
the exception rather than the ruh^ 

( 3 ) Tasks should be heavier. Ours—scriiIdling the floor—was 
an liour’s la.sk spread over three hiiurs. While to the old hands 
stone-breaking and wood-saw'ing have no dread, oakum-picking, 
wdiich survives only in a few' places, is ilreadcd. 

I'liE World's Work for September announces that 
it is going to publish the' autobiography of John 
i>. Riickefeller, of Standard Oil notoriety. • ^ 
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tHE COST OF OLD AGE KNSIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 

X)n February 27th, 1905. in accordance with a 
resolution of the Commonwealth I^^rlianlent, a Royal 
Commission was appoinUid to study llic results of 
old age provision in Victoria and Nt*\v South Wales 
as well as in New Zealand, and to diart a law for the 
Cornmonwealth on the basis of ila: conclusions 
arrived at. The Commission canitMl on its labours 
for a year, and lliorougbly e.\aniined the circum¬ 
stances in all llnee SlaU:s. 

All pel sons over sixty-five years age, and tho.se 
under that age who have heroine prianaturely 
incapacitated for work by reasiin of a dangerous or 
Utiheallliy occupation, arc eligilile for pensions, 'rbe 
pension is 10s. a w’ei k in New' South Wales and in 
New Zealand, and 8s. a week in Victoria. Persons 
who already posst;ss an income from other sources 
do not receive tlie full amount of the ])ension. 

The annual cost of old age pensions amounts in 
New South VValt:s to ^’500,000 for 22,000 pt;n- 
sioners, Victoria to /^oo,ooo fur 11,400 pensioners, 
and in Ni:w Zealand to '325,000 for 11,700 pen¬ 
sioners. 

In Victoria anil New Ze;dand tlui payment is 
made through the police, and alhO in New South 
Wale.s, hut lieri* with the addition of Guardians of 
the 1' oor. 'I'he administrative e\[)enses in Victoria 
and New Zealand are acconliiigiy very moderate, 
namely, 1,500 a y« ai in Vieioria, and ;^’4,ooo a 
year mi New Zealand, wiiile in Ni“w South Wales 
they are extremely liigh, reaching the sum of i 0,000 
per annum. 

On the .slrt:ngth of these imiuiries the Commission 
recommended that old age pensions sliould be taken 
over by the Coiumoinvo^alth on the lines substantially 
of the existing pensions in Victoria and New South 
Wales; the amount lo he los. a WL*ek, and the 
admini-stration organised on a cheat) simple 

scale in harmony witli llie legislation of Victoria. 
The sum reijuired for old age pensions in the whole 
Commonwealth is estimated at ^,1,500,000 per 
annum,—'I'he Jnitrfuitional for August. 

POOR LAW REFORM, 

Thu luTi'ki: lU' riiii: Workhouse. 

Canon lUkM/rr, writing in St. Gcor^^e {ox August, 
says :— 

The necessary change, it seems Ui me, is that ihc w irkhouse 
lihoiiiit now he moilelteU no; on a prison hi I on a scliooj, ami 
ihal its ohjeel shoukl he not ptiiiisliment hiit. training, Tliis 
change wouM ui oiua^ commoiul ilsell to the national conscience, 
riur people who, mi ai ioimi i»l weakmrss i>r ol ignoianec or of 
the fluclualions of trade, have missed their vocation, would he 
jiven a chanee ol u.'ii.siaiing ilieinselves. Tin; ]>eo)»le who are 
die, and reJUM‘ io take iiilvaniagc of the opportunity, would he 
iustly deiaiued, so :l,ut ilicy u iglit, during two or three years 
inder discjj>line, iearn sonielhing of tiie pleasure or profil of 
vork. The wt rkhmi-.es w ould., in lad, hecome .Adult Industrial 
khools, willi W''»l:sh.>p- r with farms attaciu d. Tlicre would 
llB no suggeslion ol jnison iri^lment. L-ut there would be, as in 
chooi^ iixeii Jiours for work, and i»^r iJiose who did not work 
terc^’oiiltl he ‘*keej)ing in” for long periods, in which the 
SBSOns would have to lie learned. 


WORKHODSE TEAS* 

Wkitino in the Ireasury for September, Beatrice M. 
Dale describes the w'ork of a little society, started about 
four years ago, wdth the oliject of bringing a little 
sunshine into the lives of the old people in the work- 
houses on their days out ‘‘ on liberty.” It was some 
time before official sanction to the scheme could be 
obtained, but at last the ho.stesscs were free to begin, 
and it w'as arranged that each one would provide one 
tea a month in her own house to small parties of from 
tw'o to six old ladies. Needless to say, the guests 
duly arrived at the appointed hour, and enjoyed 
iheinsiuvMS to their hearts’ content, and since that 
lime a continuous succession of grateful guests has 
furnished the tables and warmed the hearts of the 
hostesstrs. 

The next exptTinient was the invitation of old 
men, and the first old men's tea-party w^as a great 
success. From time to time the society has also 
attempted entertainments on a larger scale. On one 
occasion a vicar gave a garden-party and dispensed 
strawberries and cream to his humble gue.sts. At 
another garden-j)arty a hurdy-gurdy was hired for tw^o 
hours, and on one occasion, when the supply of 
entertainers ran short, the old people themselves 
voluiUeiTed songs, and greatly enjoyed their own 
performances. Another departure w'as a visit to 
Westminster Abbey, with tea in a shop near by, and 
visits to the Zoo have been most popular. In districts 
where private hostesses are not available the clergy 
lend their parish rooms, and in this w^ay larger parties 
can be entertained by a little combined efibrt. The 
General Secretary of the Society is Mrs. Woodward, 
12, West Cromwell Road, S. W. 

AN IMPROVISED CURRENCY. 

I^ the Quarterly Journal of Jiamomics (Boston) 
Mr. A. P. Andrew gives a most interesting account of 
the substitutes for cash w'hich were improvised during 
the late financial crisis in the Unite?;! States. He says 
that, surveying the record as a whole, we have definite 
figures for 334 millions of emergency currency issued 
during the iianic of 1907, classified as follows :— 


Chruring-hoiise arrlificatcs (htrgc) $238 million, 

Clt;;uiiigdu)use certificates (small) 

,, ,, checks ... 12 

Cashiers’ checks. 14 

Maiiulaclurcrs’ pay checks . , 47 


Tola] . . . $334 „ 

Making a very moderate allow'ance ior the cashiers’ checks and 
pay chircks issued in cities from which their amounts have not 
been reported, includinji many of the largest cities like New 
\’ork and Philadelphia, we may safely pluire an c-slimate of the 
total issue of subslilutes for cash above 500 millions. For two 
months or more these devices furnished the principal means of 
|iaymcnt for tlie greater jiart of the country, pas.sing almost as 
freely as giceribacks or bank-notes from hand to hand and from 
one locality to another. 

In the Positivist Revicio for September Mr, 
Fn?deric Harrison replies to I-iord Morley’s criticisms 
of the new Positivist Calendar. 
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A DIATRIBE'AGAINST PROHIBITION. 

By Professor Munsterbero. 

Professor Munsterberg, of Harvard, lifts up 
his voice in McClunh Alagazine for August against 
what he regards as the unreasoning ilood of pro¬ 
hibitionist sentiment which is sweejiing over the 
United Slates. He says that while prohibition docs 
not prohibit it does demoralise. ‘'Judges know 
how rapidly the value of the oath sinks "in courts 
where violation of the prohibition laws is a freiiuent 
charge, and how habitual perjury becomes tolerated 
by respected people.** 

But prohibition would he, in his opinion, still more 
mischievous if it enforced total abstinence from 
alcohol. He says that “ Sufficient use of intoxicants 
to .secure emotional inspiration and volitional inli;n.sity, 
together with sufficient training in self-discipline to 
avoid their evils, always introduced the rulle.st 
blossoming of national greatness.** 

If Americans were not allowed to touch intoxicants— 
tin; nation would lost* its cliii^f means of recreation after work. 
We know to-day loo well iliai physical exen'isc and sjiort is not 
real rest for the exhausted hiain cells. The Ameiicari masses 
work hard ihrougliout the <l:iy. Ttie sharp pliysieal and mental 
labour, the constant hurry and drudgery produce a slater of 
tension and irritation whiirli deiiiands belDrc the night’s sleep 
some dulling inhibition if a dangerous unrest is not to scl in. 
Alcohol reliirves that daily tension most directly. 

Not less impoitani would he the loss on the emotional side. 
Kinotioiial desire for a life in beauty would yield to the triviality 
of usefulness. 

Zealot ism in religious belief, tyranny and cruelty, sexual over- 
indulgence and pel versi.ui, gambling and betliug, mysliirisiii and 
siipeisiilion, recklessness and adventurousness, and, above all, 
senseless erinies have always been the psychological means of 
overcoming the eni])lini:ss and monotony of an iiiisliiiiuiafcd life, 
'rhey produce, Just like alcohol, that partial paralysis and create 
intense experiences. '1‘hfy thus tLike liold of the masses, so long 
us the social mind is not entirely dried up, witli ihcr necessity 
t)f a psychological law. 'rruly the (German, the Krenchmun, 
tlie Italian who enjoys his glass of light wine and then wanders 
joyful and elated to the masterpieces of the opera, serves 
humanity better than the Nirw Englander wlio drink.s his ice- 
W'aler and sits satisfied at the vaudeville show, world-far from 
real art. Heller Aim.Tica ins|)iicd than America .scdier. 

He comforts himself by the belief that prohibition 
will fail to prohibit, and the American nation will 
not ultimately become an emasculated nation of 
dyspeptic ice-water drinkers without inspiration and 
energy.” It is dyspeptic enough already, and although 
there is plenty of energy, inspiration is not so 
much en evidaice. 


The Mother God. . . 

The Hindu Spiritual Maptaziuc for July contains 
an article entitled “ Tantras and the 'rantriks.” 'I'he 
follow'ing are the first three articles of the '^I’antrik iaith ; 

(1) 1 believe that the world was created out of darkness, and 
that the Mother was its aiUhoiess. 

(2) I believe that God is manifested in ilis Female Force, 
W'hich is I’rakrili, and 1 believe this Prakriti to be all in all, 

(3) Prakriti is Mother, the root, the authoress aiid the cause. 
She creale.s, protects and destroys, lhakriti is Mahasakti or 
the Prime Force, which i.s also named Sakti, Parvati, Gowree, 
Kali, Mahakali, Uma, lihairabi, Bhagabali, Chandi, Chaiiiunda, 
and so forth. 


WHY MEA*^ IS SO DEAR. ! 

An interesting little article in Chambers's Journal 
deals with the causes for the present great dearness; 
of meat. I'hese causes are veuy many and somewhat; 
complex. But the fact remains that at jiresiait meat' 
is dear in almost all countries—dearer, 011 the whole, 
than it has ever been before. ; 

In the increased (onsiimption of meat in many/ 
countries, noticeably in France, (Germany, and Great 
Britain, may be found, peHiaps, the principal cause of 
the [ireseiit dearness of meat, for there has been no 
diminution of home .su])[>lies. 'Then there was a few 
years ago a great drought in Australia, which caused 
Vlu‘ dt*aih oi‘an immense number of live stock - two^ 
thirds of the cattle dying in Queensland alone. Then 
a scarcity of corn in the United Slates lias meant that 
cattle there could not be profierly fattened. For the 
first six months of 1908 the deficiency in tlie overseas 
supply of meat, as c()m[)ared with the sujiply for 
1907, amounted to about 61,000 head of cattle. 
Twice as miicli foreign meal is now consumed in the 
United Kingdom as was consunu'd twenty years ago;' 
and {leople in general eat comiiaratively less bread 
and more meat—desiiite all the projiaganda of the 
vegetarians. Moreovt r, Asiaslic peopitis are now;* 
beginning to eat meat much more than formerly. It 
is asserted that tht- Japanese have stamped out beri- 
heri by the use of meat in the rations given to theit 
men. 

Hides and sliet‘pskjns recently fell in jirice rather 
heavily, and this fall in jiriee naturally increased the 
cost of ilte rest of the carcass. Hides are now; 
fetching belter jiricxs, but sheepskins have not risen* 
MoreovcT—and this is not a minor cause of meat's 
deanuiss in the cattlti area of the United States 
sheep are often taking the place (if cattle. So that,; 
on the whole, though it is not difficult to see why 
meat is dear, it is difficult to .see why it should not 
remain so. 


Where Ireland Lags Behind. 

In the New Ireland llevieiv for August, Mr. J. 
Harding writes on Ireland’s economic problem wdtK, i; 
wisdom and knowledge. Some of ihc facts which he ^ 
mentions shew how much Ireland lags behind others 
nations. He says ;— 

That liub: country, ] )i-ninark, wilh just over one million cows// 
ox|)orls annually ovrr /'9,ocx^,cxK) worlli of butter, whilst we, 
wilh ij million cows, only export butter to the value ojf'i 
What is the leasun of this ilispropurlion ? It 
due hugely, nt> doubt, to the wider s[>r(:ad of co-o[)erativeV; 
dairying and a more genuinely co-operative system of market* 
ing. But it is also largely due to greatly superior methods oi / 
milk production. The ex|M)rl of Irish bacon is 2j- million ;!; 
pounds, less than half that of Denmark—a little country of a !; 
total area not very much greater than Munster. The first - 
co-operative bacon factory in Ireland has just been started at ' 
Koscrea. In Bidgium the land that supports eleven head of „ 
cattle, in Ireland only supports* three. Vet the soil oi Belgium 
is no more fertile, the climate no betlei suited lucaltle. The 
result is attained by mt>re scientihe ieeding. ^ 



THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

The Miraculou^ Hailstones. 

Thcosophical Reinew and the Annals of 
xhical Scieftce contain a good deal of information 
cerning the miraculous hailstones which fell in 
Ptnce in the spring of last year :— 
fcOn Sunday, May iy«)7, diirinj; a vioIrTit storm tlial 

1 ^pt over that dF ilit* Vc»si»rs, iiinon^ tin; j^real quantity 

[hiii 1st ones that fell at the time a ec'rtain mimher were found 
in two. ( )ii the iim4*i laee of each of tlu^ halves, according 
► the local piipcrs that apjttart'd I hi- next day, was llie image 
pthe Madonna v< Tu.‘rate<l ai Jseintieiiuini an<l kni»wn as Tsotre 
tjfec du Tresor. 'I'lu^loj al (\'ii}ioln.>' regarded it as a iciily 
I Mtiniciiia) (‘ouneiJ’s veto ol tin- intHcssioii in Jioi'<.»«'i' t>f 
I Virgin. 

JjOne hundred and sevt.-n men, women, and children were 
iird by the parish priest, anil ci.rtain well-kiukwn men of 
mce, notably M. de ]»ij)|):iiei)l, the ])ermanent secretary of 
I Academy of Sciences, and pioJessor of geology, M. DuJiein, 
or of physics at till* L’niversity of Jlordcaux, and others 
!tc consnltecl. 

^^?rhe saTuinfs consulted aiul (he 107 witnesses afTirni the 
dity of the fact, hut o]Miiions tiiffer, aecurding U» this report, 
t the cause of the formation of these miraculous ice medallions. 

dc Lappaicnt’s hypothesis is that during the storm an 
Ctric current may liav;r traversed one of the small medals 
Ck in honour of Notre 1 )ainc du 'J'rcsor, and so influenced 
t layers of air in whi( ij the hail was formed as to reproiluce 
\ image on the hailstones. 'Tiie aut)u»r of tlie report, however, 
^ieve.s in a supernatural origin. 

■His report is quoted at length in the Annals of 
Psychical Senmeo ior AiigiJsl‘Sej)leiiil)er. 

In the Open Couri for August there is a remarkable 
»unt of some recent jtarallels to llie speaking with 
les at Pentecost wliich occurred in (ierrnany 
ing a religious revival. 

A WjFi:’s Kr.riJRN. 

? The Hindu Spiritual MiO^azine publishes a narra¬ 
te which it has receivtxl from a scientific man, an 
iistant surgeon in Government service, concerning 
e 5 tix:rience with Iht; return of his wife after death, 
ne time before she died he heard her talking to 
iVisible persons, who seemed to be telling her that 
*ther he nor the children should suffer by her death, 
that case she said she had no objection to pass 
ir. 'I'he day liefore her death she predicted that 
w'ould die exactly twenty-four hours after she 
►ke. This she did. 'I'he children never seem to 
aware of tlieir mother s absence. At a seance held 
the family shortly after her death she controlled 
second son, and staled that she did not know' 
ctly where slu* w^as, as the ])lace w\as dark. She 
id them to i)ray with her. 'Phis W'as done. She 
saw' a light; the prayer w'as repealed, after w^hich 
said she was much happier, and had had a vision 
the goddess w'ho had aj^pearod to her before her 
She then asked her husband to go to Benares, 
he arrived tlierc he found that his deceased 
had visited her sister, and sat and talked with 
for a long time. He then went to the Temple, 
there had a vision of his wife sitting close to him, 
making sandal-wood fjaste for the God of the 
iple. ■ ^Since then he has heard the voice of his 
conafortiiig his children, and on one occasion she 


attended him when he was lying ill with fever. He 
also maintains that he sees his wife in visions and 
dreams now and then, and feels her presence often. 

The Annals of Psychical Science for August- 
September is an admirable number, w'ell printed and 
w^ell illustrated with portraits of Senor Lombroso, 
Eusapia Paladino and Mr. Miller, the latest material¬ 
ising medium who has been astonishing Paris and 
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Eusapia Paladino in 1907. 


London. Mr. Carrington sets forth his theory ol 
vitality and the law of con.servaiion, in wliich he 
maintains that the causation and maintenance of vital 
energy in the body is not due to the food supply, but 
to another source altogether. Professor Lombroso 
refuses and demolishes Morselli’s attempt to explain 
away spiritistic phenomena. His fiaper follows 
immediately after an article by Professor Morselli on 
Mtxiiumship and Conjuring in eonneciion with 
Eusapia Paladino. 'I’he first place is given to an 
essay by Carmen Sylva ur>on “ The Soul.” 

'I'he Occult Krtnew for September contains an in¬ 
teresting study of the vampire legend by Mr. Alfred 
Fellows. Mr. Fellows is strongly inclined to believe 
that vampires have really exi.sted, and that an utterly 
unscrupulous man might even now learn sufficient of 
the secrets of materialisation and dematerialisation in 
his lifetime to enable him to play the vampire after 
his death. 

In the Ladys Realm Mr. W. B. Maxwell begins a 
new story, “ Seymour Charlton,” and Mr. Hichens’ 
“ Spirit in Prison ” is continued. 
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WHAT CAUSED THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR? 

Kuropaticin*s Suppressed Memoirs. 

McClure's for September publishes the first instal¬ 
ment of the suppressed military and political memoirs 
of General Kuropatkin, translated by George Kennan, 
with important editor’s notes. They have already 
made a great sensation. 

Piecing together Kuropatkin’s own story and con¬ 
fidential archives found in Port Arthur and published 
in the Russian review Osvohozhdenie (Stuttgart), the 
narrative is made to run thus:—• 

In the year 1898, a Vladivostok nierclianl named Briner 
obtained from the Korean Government, upon extremely favour¬ 
able terms, a concession for a timber company that should have 
authority to exploit the great foie.st wealth of the upper Yalu 
River. In 1902 he sold his concession to Alexander Mikhailo¬ 
vich Bezobrazoff, another Russian promoter and speculator, who 
had held the rank of Stale Councillor in the Tsar’s civil service, 
and who was high in the favour of some of the Grand Dukes in 
St. Petersburg. 

THE MAN WHO DID THE MISCHIEF. 

Bezobrazoff, who seems to have been a most fluent and 
persuasive talker, as well as a man of fine personal presence and 
bearing, soon interested his Grand Ducal friends in the fabulous 
wealth of the Far East generally, and in the extraordinary value 
of the Korean timber coticession cs|)ecially. 7 'liey all took 
stock in his enterprise, and one of them, with a view to getting 
the .strongest possible support for it, presented him to the Tsar. 
Bezobrazotf made upon Nicholas II. an extraordinarily favourable 
impression and, in the course of a lew months, acquired an 
influence over him that nothing afterw'ards seemed able to 
«hnke. I'hiit the Tsar became financially interested in 
Bezobrazofl’s timber company is certain ; and it is currently 
reported in St. Petersburg that the Emperor and the 
hanpiHrss Dowager, together, put into the enterprise several 
million rubles. The telegram, sent by Rear-Admiral Abaza, 
of the Tsiir’s suite, to Bezobrazoff, in November, 1903, indicates 
that the Emperor was interested in the Yalu enterprise to the 
extent, at least, of the two million rubles mentioned. Bezol>razofrs 
“Company,” in ' .'.eems to have consisted of the Tsar, the 
Grand Dukes, ctnain lavoured noblemen of the Court, Viceroy 
Alexeieff, probably, and the Empress flowager possibly. 
Bezobrazoff had made them all sec golden visions of wealth to 
be amassed, power to be attained, and glory to be won, in the 
P'ar E;isl, for themselves and the Fatherland. 

WHY MANCHURIA WAS NOT EVACUATED. 

Bezobrazoff, says Kuropatkin, in 1903 pressed for 
the immediate concentration of an army of seventy 
thousand men in Southern Manchuria, just at the 
very time when, by terms of the Russo-Chinese agree¬ 
ment, the Russians were to evacuate Manchuria. 
That evacuation had begun, but was suddenly 
stopped—why, Kuropatkin could not understand ; 
but the published archives show that it was by the 
influence of Bezobrazoff acting on the Tsar and on 
Admiral Alexeieff. KuI^:/^<4.lkin tells how he, Witte 
and Lamsdorff discussed Bezobrazoffs plans with the 
Tsar. All three Ministers opposed these plans as 
dangerous to peace. The Tsar remarked that “ war 
with Japan was extremely undesirable.” It was 
agreed that the timber company should be strictly 
commercial. • 

A COSILY TIMBER ENTERPRISE. 

In July, 1903, Kuropatkin warned the Tsar 
that “if we did not put an end to the adven¬ 


turous activity of Bezobrazoff in Korea we mu 


expect a rupture with japan.” He urged that 
timber company should cease, and the enterprise 
sold to foreigners. He vi.sited Japan, reported 
preparedness of that country and the unpreparedne<||j 
of Russia for war, and earnestly pressed for 
relinquishment of the timber enterprise, the evacua^ 
tion of Manchuria, and the handing over of Porl| 
Arthur to China. He adds, “ I was always oppose<|i 
to the timber enterprise on the Yalu, because M 
foresaw it might bring about a rupture with Japan.^ 
In spite of all these warnings, the enterprise 
Bezobrazoflf was persisted in; and war was 
result 


AN INCREDIBLE INFERENCE. 

McClurds puts the inference from these disclosui^ 
thus roundly: “Rather than sacrifice the familji 
investment in this enterprise, the Tsar allowed Russ^ 
to be dragged into a war with Japan.” Newspapeil^s 
are already crying out that personal greed led th|| 
Tsar to precipitate the war. That the richest multS 
millionaire in the world would risk the fabulous cc ^ 
of a modern war for a paltry 200,000 invested ^ 
what was, after all, a saleable concession— credo^ 
Judcmis / 


Socialism and the Family. 

The Socialist lianew for September publisheslf 
very vigorous article by K. B. Glasier, who prote 
against those Socialists who bring discredit upon tl3 
cause by asserting that Socialism is going to substitui|j 
maintenance by the State for the home ;— 

Under this head it must he confessed that Socialism 
suffered much at the hands of ii few desperately clever people^? 
for the most part childless men and women—who simply don^ 
know what they are talking about. They have been too ruiS 
to us others to make it necessary for me to mince words in 
matter. For their sakes, and for the sakes of those whom th 
detached sentences may have misled, I venture to assert, witho^ 
fear of contradiction from any happy father and mother in the land 
that Slate maintenance of children, as opposed to their home maiiii^ 
tenance, is alien to the whole history, hope, and spirit 
Socialism. . . . For by “ home ” in the abstract, I am convino 
that the common people of England to-day mean the influen^l 
alike upon the individual and the community of the familjl^lf 
of the relationship of father, mother, and child to each othef^ 
with all the various outhranchings of that relationship —whiA 
the family has been founaed on a love marriage^ and A 
supported and sustained throughout its 74 pj^ro'iving by the tnut\ 
service and goodwill of its TJarious members^ 


Japan in Manchuria. —Mr. K. Asakawa contx® 
butes to the Yale Reinew for August an exhaustilTi^ 
statement of the position of Japan in Manchuria^ 
He says:— 

Circumstances have tended to create in Manchuria a 
tion of extreme delicacy for Japan. She failed, T am coii^ 
strained to think, quickly to adjust herself to it, but sought 
pursue a policy which, though entirely natural in her positinh^ 
though it would be tolerated ifiit were in another pari of Chinil^; 
and though it would have been consider<xl even too hesitant ili; 
the days of the old diplomacy, was yet ratliei ill^iiqgd for the 
Manchuria of lo-day, 
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I ARE WE LOSING “GRIT” AS A NATION? 

lit . Yks, answers I.ort} Meath, rai»i,y. 

In the Nineteenth Century the Earl of Meath asks, 
^Have wc the grit of our forefalIxTS ? ” He thus 
peiines his word :— 

i;;, The writ or nndrrslaiHls l>y llir woif] tlial virile spirit 

makes litilil of pain pl}ysif :il di^coiiirfut, ami rtrJtHces 
:ih the eonseiousness of vietory ovei afivt j-.r i irniinsiaiua-s, and 
,^hich rei;ard>. ihe jh*i fonnaiH tluiy, liowvvei dilfn iilt anti dis- 
as one of the sujHcine virtiu‘st»l all hue men and women. 

S . HAVF WOMEN TOST “(IRI'J '’? 


r, He applies this standard to women first. T'o they 
tP^e the duties, and olili.eaiions of th(.*ir sex ? 

■ Some f^irls deelint* to marry unless jirovided with 
iifiixury iiniieard of by their mothers. 

Some marry a man for his money or jiosition, and 
|then refuse to live with him. 

;;:V The diminishing birth-rate shows that women are 
■ihowing the white feather. 

Mothers are not found as often in the nursery and 
schoolroom as llieir ancestors. 

V W today show courage and endurance in 

:%port and sot iety : but what of diseijiline and seH- 
\^ntrol in daily duties r 

! The middle-class woman apes her fasliionablc sist('r, 
^and by her t-xlravagam c often ruins lier husband. 

More women work for lb(‘ir living, it is true, which 
h'means more than sheltered softie ss, but arc they 
Stable in liahit, ronscienlioiis in training? 

P Has not the modern domcsiie ( aught the fever of 
^■in easy life ? 

Lord M(xitb does not refer to the Siiffragt'ltes, wlio 
rvcertainly have qualities eoiTesjionding to what he 
“ grit.” 


v; wjjAT r mi n ? 

Lord Meath asks, Did not sunenders t(> the (‘nemy 
fwithout serious loss of life take jilace m the IkxT 
1 War rnort' frequently than the ]»at::ol likes to h(:ar 
2 |lbout ? ]>id nol Ihilisli soldiers throw down tlieii 
Skrms wilhonl orders ? 


Our suiiremaey in the cHympie games only belongs 
Vito a few selected tixperis. 1 )o we not pursue sport 
Vjrather as a specUicle llian as an ai tivitv? 

. Do our men work as hard and strcmiously as 
S 'Cernians and Scandinavians? 

■V;' ^‘The Gei-man works longer hours, takes fewer 
^holidays, and often s|:)cnds his leisure in [Hifecting 
r'himself m his bu.sincss.” 'JTie young I'kiglishman 
iv 4 ikes to watch s|)ori. 


The llriton finds colonising too hard work 


Mp the towns, and leaves haidiLT races to subdue 

is a thing to 


^Wilderness. 

“ Labour in 


S(‘Uli:s 
the 


bt‘ 


the pre.*^ent day 
lyoided—not to l>e proud of.” 

'?t' To avoid disniissai is the limit of duty. 

Other nations commence work at live or six in the 
lining. In tlv' U baid of l-oudon no business 
Ih bextransacted before nine or ten a.m. The Day- 
ght Bilk taken as proof that ‘‘ idleness has eaten 
ito throne of some portions of our people.” 
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“No Other nation maintains an army of paupers. 
No other State provides hotel accommodation gratis 
for those of its citizens who di.slike work.” 

Slackness is found among the leisured rich, who will 
not work as once they would without pay for the 
public benefit. 

“ PLEASURE JS THE OOD.” 

There is a general slackness among all classes of 
the y)C)pulation. “ Pleasure is the god—self-indul- 
g(‘nre tlie object aimed at.” Hence the increase of 
suicides ; men and even children will not tolerate 
hardshi[)s. 

Lord Meath adds some stern words about our 
defective system of eiJucation, which does not prepare 
for the; actual manual work of life, and still less for 
tlu' senses of duty to govern life, which breeds incap- 
ahles and uneniployables. He advocates a hardening 
in home-training, with more of the wholesome 
“encouragement of a slip|)er.” “We can bring up 
children in a mem: S])artan ljkv: manner.” “ 1 'he rod 
and reproof give wi.sdoni, but a child left to himself 
bringetli his mother to shame.” 


GYMNASTICS FOR WORKPEOPLE. 

A PAPER in the World's Work c alls attention to 
the im|)ortancc^ of emi.)loying good athletic men as 
commercial innellcTS, and generally to develop the 
])hvsiqu(; of employes as a means of improving 
l)usiness ■ 

A Juigc iron jitkI stcrl concern employing :i groat percentage 
of gradv nu-n, most of win in ar(^ 1f;(.lini(:.;>I griiduales, has 
woikt'd out a Si licnie whereby all tlie emplnyt'-s, no matter what 
the nature of their work may be, are abh' lo leave tht- building 
when the whistle blows in a ])erfeclly presenialde shape. There 
is m»lliiiig Id indicaie Ihal these men liave wniked in a factory. 
They hav. equipjad their plant with a large swimming pool and 
imnienst .diower baths. Eaicli man has his own lock(T and key, 
and the jDm])aiiy keej»s the plac'e neal and clean. The manager 
ol tliis company told me that his liv ’ had never made a bf^de.r 
investment, and that tluy are going lo i. ’ :1 a eomplele gymnasium 
to tile ])laiit. 

The writer says tliat if he were sure that his men 
would sprmd half an hour’s time in a gymnasium 
every night Ik; would willingly let off the entire staff 
half an hour earlier. 


British Trade in Australasia. 

System contains a strong article, by Mr. Howard 
Stevenson, upon the necessity of keeping pace with 
the growing trade requirements of Austrdia. Com- 
])ctition for the Anti]>odean market is strong from the 
United Slates and Germany, but Great Britain still 
supplies 6o per cent, of the requirements of the 
('ommonwealth and New Zealand. Mr. Stevenson, 
by the way, does not appear to know that the latter is 
now a Dominion. It is hardly a happy choice to 
select the Custom House at Brisbane as an index of 
the extent "of trade in Australia. Like many others 
round the coast, it was built in pre-Comm on wealth 
days rather for anticipated than for actual require¬ 
ments 



T Leading Articles 

V. 

IS THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR WORTH WHILE? 

Some Nuts for Zeppelin to Crack. 

A COLD douche of matter-of-fart difificiilties is 
ft poured in the Ninctcenfh Century by Professor Simon 
Newcomb on ardent speculators who dream of aerial 
navies. Even given ideal mechanism under known 
laws and with known materials, he sliows the very 
serious obstacles in»the way of anticipated progress. 

THE FLVKR “ NO GO.” 

Drawbacks to every form of flyer which seem fatal 
to its extensive use are :— 

1. It must present to the air a horizontal surface 
proportional to the entire weight to be carried, includ¬ 
ing motor machine and cargo. The present extent of 
the siiccc^ssful flyers suggests a prai’tically unmanage¬ 
able area of supporting surface and consequent weaken¬ 
ing of the machine. 

2. The flyer can never stop to have its machinery 
repaired or adjusted. Steamshij)s would bo: little use 
if they went to the bottom every time an accident 
happenc:d to the machinery. 

3. The flyt:r cannot be navigated out of sight of 
ground or in a fog. 

These difficulties do not apply to the airshij). But 
there are others which are, to say the least, very 
formidable. 

AJRSJIIP v. RAJLWAY IFAIN. 

Comparing the airshi]) with the railway train, the 
Professor points out that the main re:sisUince an 
exj)ress train has to encounter is that of the air. 'J'he 
airship will have to l)e much larger in size than the 
railway train ; would eru oiinler much greater resist¬ 
ance; would rt'qiiire more propelling ])Owct. 

AIRSHIP V. STEAMSHIP. 

To compete with the stearnshij) in ocean traffic 
(]) the airshiji would have to be Haifa mile long and 
600 feel in diameter. “ His ship migiit tluai be able 
to carry some 10,000 tons of cargo, or J 5,000 pas¬ 
sengers.” 

(2) 'J'he wind would affect the airship by its entire 
velocity. A normal speed of too miles an hour 
would be reduced to one half by a contrary wind 
blowing at fifty miles an hour. 

(3) 'J'he airship could not find her way or land in 
a fog. 

ANY USE IN WAR ? 

But the most serious of the JNofessor’s (Titicisms 
are those directed against the supposed utility oi air¬ 
ships as a munition of war :— 

The flyer is out of the (|ne?stion. The airsiiiii proper, or 
enlarged balloon, is tlir only agency I0 be feared. Her vulnera¬ 
bility is obvious. Her size is so great as lo make her an easy 
target; her sides so thin that she can h:: pierced thiough and 
through by any bullet, even that of a revolver ; and her interior 
composed of gas so inflauunable that an explosive bullet would 
reduce her to a mass of flame. A single yeoman armed with a 
repeating rifle could disable a whole fleet of airshijrs approach¬ 
ing the ground within range of his station l^efore the crews could 
even see where he was or what he was doing. How many such 
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vehicles would he required to carry and land, with all its ;■ 
accoutrements, an armed forceysufficienllv large i(» be a menace 
need hardly be conipnled. To carry out the enirrp!is<' the 
fleet must either operate at night or choose an luair when • 
ilic country is enveloped in fog. Saying nothing of the " 
difficulties inhiTeiil in navigating the air rmd of choosing - 
a point of lanrling when the gioimd is invisible, it would be 
easy by a system of searchlights to make a latiding as diflicult 
at night as durittg the day. Should a< I vantage be lakcn of a 
smoky and f*\ggy day, with a view of hm<ling wiihi>ut being 
seen, tin* ilifficullies wr.add l>e as on the sitle of the aerial 

vehicle as on that of the defend'e against it. The navigator of 
an airship must at all limes l>e at the disadvantages already 
mentioned, one of which is that of being always can ied with the . 
wind, and of knowing nothing i)i his motion al the moment 
except what he ean learn by observing the giouiul. He would 
tlitMefore be unable to find his way in a fog. Above the region 
of log and cloud he might in an unceiTain way be guided by 
observations of the sun oi stars, bill ihi-. would be mneh more 
uncertain than in the navigatitm of a ship, owing to the want of 
a clear horizon. The more closely «>nc analysers the conditions 
and ihe lerjuirrmenls of an invading force, ilie more clearly it 
will b(^ seen that the idea of invading J'aigland uith a formid¬ 
able army boin<; in airships is quite chiinerical 

M-riLITV OF P.OMP-DKOPPINC. 

Above tht: range of bulk'ts, the dropping of bombs 
on a rily like J^otulon wamld do damage, but would 
1)0 a wanton barbarism, without avail in eonqueririg a 
eountry. JM’orn so high an altitude it would be 
difficult to drop homb.s so as to fall exactly on a 
fortress or battlcshi]) below. luen falling on the 
deck of a slii[) the l)omb would do little harm,— 
notliing eomiiarcd with the; effect of a tor|)cdo below^ 
the shi]). 

TOO vt i.m r.m;lk! 

'I'he I’ndessor’s most trcnciianl ohjection, w'hich 
may be commended to ( ount/e]>j)elin and ad who 
imagine lie will revolutioni.se war, is as follows :.- 

11 :i single ;iir hii» oi, to gii:ii<l ;igaiiisi jieeidenl, tv\i) or three, 
can, by watching a favourable opj»orlunity, destroy an aerial 
navy in its own country in any stage of its e.onsLruclion, may we - 
not assume lhal no JVuver is going tui lo make any great effort ., 
I 0 dovehap siu ii a jsavy after I he pos.^ibililies a.ie fully appre- ^ 
ciated ? 

The considerations advanced by the Professor may 
not be decisive, but they eertainly tend to rob the , 
Zepp^ !in airship of its terrors. 


“ n'oGF/iHF.R,” l>y Rob(‘rt Herrick, the novel by ' 
the Chicago professor which has made such a sen.sation 1 
in America, is published by Macmillan at 6s. 6 ( 1 . net. 

It is a novel of married lives as lived in America, and 
contains 595 pages of close printed inalter. 

Motor Driving for Women. —Articles on this g 
subject appear in Wimicn'^ Eniploynient ioT August 7th ;■ 
and the Youn^ Z/ Vv/z^///for Seirtcniber ; also Miss N, 

(j. liacon, the Secretary and (irganiscr (Address: ■ 
Motors Schools, Limited, 10-12, Heddon Street, 
Regent Street), is now giving lectures on “ Motor ; 
Driving as a Prol'es.sion,” and opening debates on '% 
“Should Women Motor?”, lo any Society gathering 
or drawing-room meeting, on payment of travelling 
expenses. * m 
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pilUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

, The Composer or tWe Morning Hymn. 
Among the centenaries of the present year, the 
phundredth anniversary of the: death of the composer 
|pf Ken*s morning hymn, Awake, my soul,*’ should 
l^ot be overlooked. Francois Hij)jK)llttr Ikirthelemon, 
pvrites Mr. P\ G, Edwards in the Musical Times for 
JAugust, was horn in P'rance in 1741, and for some 
^ine was an officer in the Irish Bri^^ade. It was the 
J^rl of Kellie who induced him 10 forsake the pro- 
^i^Bsion of arms in favour ol the art of music Bar- 
|ibd^mon then studied the violin, and in die time 
ijippeared at Court iiefore King Cieorge HI. On his 
ival in England he was aiipointed leader of the 
pera orchestra. The following year he produced 
_ lis first opera, anil his music to various dramatic 
JMCces for Garrick and others were most successful. 
IfAs a violinist he had a great reputation, especially as 
player of Corelli’s music. His claim to fame, 
|(>Owever, rests on his tune for Bishoj) Ken’s hymn, 
Idomposed about 1789 lor use in an Asylum for 
pFemale Orphans. 


held in the galleries of the ' Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Thii exhibition, which has been arranged 
and brought together by the Board of Education, 
contains, it may be explained, the works for which • 
gold and silver medals have been awarded annually 
during the last ten years in the National Competitions. 
(8, Clifford’s Inn. is.) 

One of the most charmingly illustrated papers in 
the illustrated magazines is that which appears in the 
Windsor Maf^azme for September. It is devoted to 
the art of Miss Maud Earl, whose pictures of dogs are 
simply wonderful. 


IN PRAISE OF THE GAELIC LEAGUE. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks contributes his sixth paper 
on “'I'be New Ireland” to the August number of the 
North American RmtitK He says that the nineteenth 
century did its utmost to convert the Irishman into 
an Anglici ;ed provincial. The twentieth century is 
wiine.ssing a national revival of a very remarkable 
tyi)e 

Tilt: casrnce of “the new Ireland ” is iho determination of the 


A King of Mekudy. 

Mr. W. H. Graitan blood, who publishes in tin: 
lIlAugust Ne 70 Ireland Ranew a short memoir of 
||.li!ichael William Balfe a propos of the ceuicniiry of 
composer’s birth, says that Balfe is entitled to a 
piiche in the temple of immortals, and that he will live 
||)y reason of his melodics, “ lintil some great native 
^^mposer arises, Baife’s fame (he adds) is sutficiently 
pissured. He put the hall-mark of his genius on 
^Ifinglish opera, [)ut it must never be forgotten tliat he 
p^as stee})ed from childhood in Irish music, and thus 
Mrank in the melodies that have placed Irish airs in 
Pfee forefront of the world’s artistic treasures. IJul 
||bowever we trace his inspiration, Balfe may truly !>e 
lltescribed as a King of Melody, and as .such ho will 
|hold his owm as long as melody is appreciated.’* 

Thv: Mas'ier of Ha.^rlkm. 

Dr. Georg Biermann contributes to the August 
of Vdhapen an int('-resting study of Frans Hals 
Haarlem in the seventeenth century. He thinks 
l^at if the pictures by Hals in the Haarlem Museum 
pyere hanging in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam, the 
|iljame of Hals would l)e mentioned in the same brcatli 
that of Rembrandl. As it is, be says every por- 
fixsik painter should make at least one pilgrimage to 
^Haarlem, where Hals’s masterpieces, ex’ending over a 
^riod of nearly fifty years, may be sren together. 

B wo of these pictures were painted when Hals was 
ghty-four. 

I'riE Inter^^tattona:. Art Congress. 

A special number rVugust) of the Art Workers' 



Trisli iKni..lc to buildup an Irish character and ,an Irish indivi¬ 
duality in an Irish atmosphere. It is a determination that 
iiianifesl.s itself in many ways, politically in the Sinn Fein 
movement, economically in the indusrrial revival and in the 
reorgiMiisatinn of agriculture on a co-operative basis, spiritually 
and lini^uisiic:illy in the Gaelic League. Of all these energising 
forces the G;jelic League, from more than one standpoint, 
appeals to tm as the most interesting and the most fundamental. 

1 he Gaelic League to-day boasts of an enrolled membership of 
one himdred thousand, with more than nine hundred branches 
throughout the country. It maintains fourteen regular organisers 
and eighty ir.ivelling teachers. It has founded six training 
colleges for the education of instructors in Gaelic. It claims to 
have forced the teaching of Irish into three thousand .schools. 
It has secured from the Hoard of National Kducation an acknow- 
h ilgineur of the right of every Irish child in every national 
scIjooI be taught Irish as an ordinary subject. In di-stricts 
that ai - wholly or partly Irish-speaking, it has succeeded in intro¬ 
ducing an official bilingual programme of instruction. It has 
made a knowledge of Gaelic essential to candidalcs for a large 
number of public offices. At this moment there are probably 
not less than a quarter of a million of Irish people, children and 
adults, learning Irish. The Gaelic League is one of the largest 
and most successful publishing firms in the country. It organises 
fe.sfivals and summer schools ; it prints a weekly and a monthly 
journal ; it holds public contests and distributes prizes. One 
meels its influence everywhere. It may yet serve as a feeder 
for the Sinn Fein organisation ; i;s animating spirit is e.ssentially 
the Siim Fein sjurii. Of all the agencies that arc working for 
the regeneration of Ireland from within, the Gaelic League 
impresses me as the most hopeful, the most interesting and the 
most constructive. 

I'he Sunday ad Home contains an illustrated article 
upon Sir John Kennaway, M.P., President of the 
Church Missionary Society, now an old man, for he 
was born in the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, 
but still hale and strong. 


varterly deals with the teaching of drawing and art 
their application to industries, and as the illustra- 
ns are chiefly a selts ion of the premiated works of 
den^ in the National Competitions, the number 
awajuable record of the Retrospective Exhibi- 
in wnncction with the International Art Congress 


The World of To-Day for August contains an 
interesting article on the American horse, and a 
spirited actount of an endurance race in the Rockies, 
in which the ponies rode 552 miles in six days, and 
finished without being done up. It also contains At) 
instructive account of the Philippine Assembly. 
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POETRY I^r THE PERIODICALS. 

The Forum publishes a poem by Anna Hempstead 
Branch, entitled “ The Monk in the Kitchen.” She 
describes how the monk, while scouring his pots, sees 
the mystery of the universe in the humblest utensils in 
his cell. He says :— 

There is no small work unto God. 

Eju:h act that I fo w jukl have us ch* 

Is haloecl round witii stranijest lioauty. 

Wiioever makes a thing more briglit, 

He is an angel of all light. 

When I cleanse thi.s earthen floor 

Mv .spirit leaps to see 

ndglii garments trailing over it. 

Wonderful lustres cover it, 

A cleanness made by me. 

Ihirger of all men’s thoughts arid ways, 

W'itli labour do I sound Thy praise, 

My work is done for Thee. 

Whoever makes a thing more bright. 

He IS an angel of all light. 

Therefore lei me spread abroad 
Tile beaiitilul cleanness of my (bxl. 

'Hicre i.^ a .sweetly pathetic ])0('m entitled “ Thti 
Mill o* Dreams,” liy Helen 1 .anyon, in the Nnv 
Ireland Rnvinv for August. 1 quote the first and 
last Stan /.as :— 

When I w.'is a young jdrl straigjil an’ fall 
Couiiiig alone at sel o' sun 
I p the high hill-road irom fhishcndall. 

I thought the miles no liardship llieii, 

.Nor the J<.>ng road weary to my feel 

Tor the ihrn.shes sang in the def‘|) grf*eri gh ri. 

All’ the evenin' air was cool air swcci. 

The hills seem weary now to my feet. 

The mile.s he’s many, an* dreams In ’s few. 

'The evenin’ air’s noi near so sweet. 

The birds don’t sing as they ustvl lo do. 

An’ I’m that tire<l at the lop of ihc hill 
That I haven’t the heart to turn at all, 

To watch the curlin’ breakers fill 
'J'he wee round buy at Cushcndall. 

\ SihoTt l)iit ambitious poem in the Canadian 
Ma^:^aziuc for August is dedicated to the memory of 
Cham|)lain, the founder of Canada. "J’he poet hears 
in his inward ear — 

Th(‘ iiiigusi choir of myriad streams and plains 
And woods and wimls—th<! wliole, wide inighly land. 

And aborigines all chorusing 
A single song : “ Come wwxo us,” they sang ; 

“ Long have wc Ixien unknown, and are unseen, 

Save by the wild beasts searching for their jiiey 

And by those far-off immemorial t-yes 

'fhat flock the licavens and shepherd us al night,— 

Come, Sire, and build a new Hesperia luac, - 
A city in the West, cast as a seed 
On consecrated soil. So shall thou raise' 

A patriot people, anti spread iioni scm to sea 
'J'he holy p«»wer of Christian empery !” 

He came wJiose heart was .stauncher llian the walls 
Of his famed city which he liuilt. And lluae 
He wrought his inexliiiguishable deeds, 

Whose soul was whiter than the Christinas snows 
That shrouded all the land at his demise. * 

So heard Champlain the call and wrouglitand passed : 

His city is God’s acre for his bones ; 

^ hanpy people, his vast monuiiicaf; 


Celia Congreve contributes to the Ulndst 
Magnzitie for September a charming little poem « 
four verses, the first of which is as follows ;— 

When I am dead, forget me, tlear. 

For I .shall never know. 

Though o’er my cold and lifeless hands 
Your burning tears shouhl flow. 

I’ll cancel with my living voice 
'I'he debt you’ll owe the dead — 

Give me the love you’d show me then, 

Hut give it now in.stead. 


THE NATIONAL SONG OP AUSTRALIA. 

When Mrs. Besant was in Adelaide the Lou 
Club sang before her the following verses, w'hich sfc 
says have been adopted as the yVustralian Nation! 
Song. I’hey were written by Mrs. Carlton, who cam 
to Australia in i?^3o, and wrote the song in 1859:— 

There is a land whore summer skies 
i\\K‘ gleuming with a thousand dyes, 

Hleiiding in witching harmonies ; 

And grassy knoll and forest l)f:iglit 
Are flashing in the rosy light. 

And all above is azure bright— 

Australia I Australia! Australia 1 

There is a land where honey flov\s, 

\\'herc Iniighing corn luxuriant grows, 
f.;ind of the myrtle and the rose. 

< Ml hill and plain llie clustering vine 
Is gushing out with piirfile wine. 

And cups arc qiiidred lo thee and fliiiie - 

Austr.ili:; I 

There is a land whore Ireusiires shine 
I Jeep in the tlaik Linfalhom’d mine, 

For worshippers at Mammon’s shrine ; 

W'here gold lies hid and lulnes gleam. 

And fiibled wealth no more dotli seem 
'riie idle fancy of a dream— 

Alls raJia ! y’/r. 

'Idlore is a land where homesteads peep 
J'i'»m sunny plain and woodland steep, 

A I'd love and joy brighi vigils keep ; 

A' here the glad voice «if ( hildi.sh gl*.;.e 
Is mingling with the nadody 
Of nature's hidden minstrelsy— 

Auslialia! 

'rhf'ie is a laiul where fhiating /iee 
1 lorn mountain lo|i u» gilding sea 
A jitoud flag waves exiilliiigly ; 

And Ireedoin’s sons the hanner bear— 

No .shacklerl slavfr can breathe the air : 

Fairest, of Britain’s daughters fair — 

_ Australia I eU, - 

In the lIlndsL ' '^Hizinc for Siqilcmber, tlie Rev, 
Fred Hastings, ot London County Council, 

writes on the country o i^:.vangcline.” Mr. T. W, 
Wilkinson gossips jjlcasantly in an illustrated papei 
on Holiday Making on Old linglisli Roads.” The 
Chairman of the Athletic Committee at Yale Uni¬ 
versity w'rites an interesting paper on what America 
spends on College athletics. He says that at any one 
of the large American Universities eight or ten 
thousand pounds a year w6ukl not cover the athletic 
expense column. 



If Christ Came to London; 

OR. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JEROME K. JEROME. 


W R are getting on. The “ r)riont in TiOndon” 
sent all th(! Nfmronroniiists to see 
Christian Missions jKirlrayed in a kind of 
stage play, and now, hy way of returning the compli¬ 
ment, Mr. Forbes Rolx^tson lias presented the 
iGospel according to St. JeroiiK' K. leromtr to the 
frequenters of St. larnes’s Theatre. Jt is a ( Misj^el of 
Fairyland, a. kind of'J'olstoyan parable crossed with 
the magical wonders of the Brothers Grirnni. 

• The Passing of the Third Floor Jkick ” is the 
barbarously uncouth title of a kind of modern 
"morality or miracle play, which on September ist was 
received with enthusiasm by a crowded house. The 
motto of the jilay might well he Splendide Andax!' 

What can lx* more daring than to put Mr. P’orbes 
Robertson on the stage as a t.wenlifah century nan- 
carnation of Jesus i)l Nazareth, and in that capacity 
' give him thaiimaUirgic powiTs which have hitherto 
been the exclusive monopoly of the good fairies of 
nursery tales? The l^odger in tlu* d'hird Floor 
Back as a worker of nifiral miracles casts iiis great 
original (juile into the shade. 'The hardn(;ss of 
the liuman heart was time and again in the Gospel 
narrative proof against the teixlerness, the love, and 
the Divine compassion of the Son of Man. But 
• Mr. Jerome’s Redeemer has not a single failure in liis 
record. Sii.ee the days of ( andeiella there has been 
nothing like it, and Mr. Jerome’s Cinderella does 
. not so miicii as lose a slip|)tT. 

'Fhe ins[)iration of Mr. Jeronx* comes not so much 
from the (jospels a.s from the legendary lore Asiih 
which the piet\ of the early ('hristiarx. covered, as 
with fantastic embroidery, tlie stern simplicity ul llte 
Evangelic:al narrative. The will-known legend of 
the dead dog at the gate of i)ainast:us may well 
■ have been the motif of the jilay. As Christ and 
j' His apostles passi^d through the gate of the city tl)ey 
, came iifion the putreb ing l an ase of a dog, swollen 
::by the heal of the .<un, iiideoiis and loathsome to all 
isave to swarms ol carrion ihe.s. As the apostles, 
with one con.scnl, tunned away their faces and 
stopped their nostrils, our Lord Itxiked lovingly 
down upon the ol>jecl of tluar al.horrence and 
^ exclaimed: “Jlow beautifui are its teeth! 'i’hey 
tare whiter than j'carls.’' 'J'hc jiasser - by who 
.lodges for a lime in the third-iloor back of a 
^London Itoardingdiousr^ is the Christ of the J )atnas- 
^Cus gat(‘. 'riie pla' reminded me of another ('hris- 
iStian traditiom much more familiar to Russians than 
if'td Britons. 0\i r the iloor of ibe Church of the 
^Expiation in St Petersburg, which Russian iriely has 
iiit^red over the spot ..here Alexander, the Emanci- 
l^tor.pf the Serf, was killed, there is emblazoned in 
inosaii^ jich m gold and colour the t‘[)isode of the 
ib^scent* of Christ into Hell. The Saviour of mankind 


is pictured as descending into Hell to preach to 
the Spirits in Pri.son, and out from the red aby.ss of 
lurid flame he delivers Adam and Eve, whom he 
lakes Avith him to Paradise. On either side stand 
the others, who hear, but who are left behind. In 
Mr. Jerome’s ])lay W'e have a dramatic representation 
of llu^ Descent into Hades, but instead of rescuing 
only /vdam and Eve, the modern Redeemer 
makers a complete gaol delivery of all the Spirits in 
Prison. 'I'here is neither a horn nor a hoof, much 
le.ss a human soul left behind. This “bangs Ban- 
nagher ” with a vengeance. 

1'he ])lay consists of three acts, described as pro¬ 
logue, plav, and epilogue. In the prologue we have 
the I)esc(‘nt into Hell. In the play the preaching to 
Spirits in I’rison, and in the epilogue the final triumph 
of fvedeeming Love over all the evil that is in the 
hcari of man or woman. Hades is the parlour or 
dining-room of a London Boarding House. The 
Spirits in Prison an^ thus described :— 

A (1 heal --Till- kc'i’jior nf Ihe boarding house. 

A Slut - A slavuy, a bad ^iii, a vvorkiiouse-born bastard. 

A J’.iinti'd Laily—.A spilrfu! old maid of forty, iiiado up with 
rouge and hair dye to resembk* a girl ofoightern, 

A Shrow .and a bully—Ait impecunious couple who after 
twenty dour years of married life iigld like cat and <log. 

A ilu->s\—A luxury-loving animal ab.)Ul to marry for money 
a man sla^ Jiaics. 

A Satyr—A loallisiune brine, an ox-bo<ikmakcr. 

A tiowarrl—A y<»ung artist ]Kiinting “spicy” poll.)oilers. 

A Kogmr— A Jew company piomolci . 

A (Jii 1 -The Jew’s jackal—a vulgar bounder. 

Hades in Bloomsbury is full of envy, malice, and 
all ! ncharitableness. The landlady cheats the 
lodgers, the slavey is a thief and '‘a bad ’un.” The 
Jew clieats, the married couple wrangle, the snob talks 
of her rich relations, the cad lemixs the .slavey to sin 
with bribes of pinchbeck jewellery. It is all a muddle 
and a. horror. “ \\diat’s the use of it all?” cries the 
slavey. “ You’re a thief and I’m a thief, and what 
good does it do after all ? ” It is the confused self- 
lorim^nting welter of a lo.cU:ss world, aimless and 
inane—a veritable Hell. 

Into this pit of 'I'ophet descends Forbes Robertson 
Retlemi)lor, hy the simple process of knocking at the 
door and applying for lodging.s. His first conquest is 
of the landlady. She offers him a room near the 
second floor at ;^2 jos., but in con.sideration of his 
lieing a wanderer or a traveller she lets him have it 
for ^'2. He protests against the reduction, assures 
luM* that she is a lady whom he can implicitly trust, 
and so w orks the racket on her conscience that she 
insists upon letting him have the room at 30s. Upon 
this initial victory the curtain falls, and tlie prologue 
is ended. 

In the play we have the preaching to these lost 
souls, N one of them like the preacher at first, but 
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one by one they alf fall a victim to his wiles. As 
Sir Pcrtinax MacSycophant achieved his triumphs by 
the persistence with which he booed ” and he 
‘‘booed” to all and sundry, so Forbes Robertsi^n 
Redemptor brings salvation .to all these lost ones by 
plying the butter - boat. He is no preacher of 
righteousness, hurling the tbunderbolr of the law 
against the hardened sinner. He remcmilxTS the 
wise old adage that more flies are caught l)y a 
spoonful of treacle than by a hogshead of vinegar. 
No elhieal considerations as to the importance of 
accuracy of statement deter him from laying it on as 
thick as is needful. Flattery of the judicious sort - 
flattery with an object—is his chief weapon of attack. 
He dwells exclusively upon the pearldike teeth of the 
unsavoury d(‘ad dog. 

If the end justifies the means, then Mr. Jerome’s 
hero stands in no need of other justification, f or 
all the sinners go down like ninepins Ixdbre this insi¬ 
dious and unexjiected attack, 'flie Jew is the last 
to yield, but he succumbs to a cle\U:rous eulogy of' 
the high vocation ol Isra(*.l. [laintcd lady is 

told that sh(MS beaiitiriil, and is only lacking vanity, 
which causes her not to realise her natural beauty 
when she; looks in the glass. 'Fhc C:id hr converls 
into an arti.st and a ])bilantliro|>lst and a .suct'c‘ssful 
music-hall entertainer by ))ersuading him that he is a 
musician whose supreme joy lies in minirstering 
to the pleasure of ottu;r.s. He converts the 
(juarrelling couifli; into a veritahle Darby and 
Joan by recalling their youthful courting days 
and assuring them that they are .still the 
same. As for tlie ladic.s, our and all go down 
without resistance, I’he slav(;y eonlesscs she is a 
“ bad ’un,” and falls upon his breast overcoiiK^ Ijy 
emotion on hearing that he was a friend of her fatlier, 
and that being a “bad ’un” did not rais<; an)' barrier 
between him and her. The luxury-loving animal 
who was going to marry Shame for (rold, is subdued 
by an appeal "to her higher self, and she resoh es to 
share poverty with her artist lover. I he ex-l)ook- 
maker endows his artist rival with funds with which 
to start housekeeping, and the Jew, to save the 
honour oT Israel, converts his silvcu mine into a dairy 
farm. And thus endeth the play. 

The epilogue alone remains, in which wt* see the 
transformed and regenerated cheat, slut, shrew, .satyr, 
etc., all full of un.s(.*lijsh loving-kindness. 'I'ln- world, 
which seemed such a muddle to lla* ])oor slavey before 
llie (.'orning of the ]<(;demptor Keheitson, now seems 
a beautiful place in which it is a joy to live. 

It was a very prelly play capitally acted. Ikit, 
except on Christian Science principles, it is im[K)Ssihl<; 
to justify the Roheitsonian Rederui^tor. \et the 
play is Christian Science from beginning lo eml. 1 he 
Christian Scientist has one cardinal rule wliich 
stands him in good stead. He denies nhe existence 
of evil and of disease, and evil and disease disap¬ 
pear. Mr. Jerome's Lodger in the Ihird floor 


Back treats all moral imperfections as Mrs. Edd 
treats disease. As shur affirms health even wh 
the patient is at th(* door of death, so Robertsori; 
Redemptor affirms tlic exislenct of all ih virtue^ 
when, to put it mildly, they are not visible to th^ 
mortal eve. But sin, like disea.se, is a fantasy of thS. 
mortal mind. Ignores it, deny it, and it vani.slies likea'i 
ghost at cockcrow. 'There is .sometlVmg in this, but it 
is not the whole truth, and Mr. jeronK‘’s play would 
have been much more convincing if RobertsoiS 
Redemptor had not brought down his l)ird every 
time. ) 

“'I'he Passing of the'Third f’loor Back” is goo^y. 
despite all its Tiiry-talc impossibility, hecaiisi; it pro*'- 
yokes di.scussirin the <'hallenging way in which if 
as.siats a much ignored truth : tliat you can get mor^ 
gOt)d out of men by area pling them at their oWft 
valuation and exfieeting lliein lo live ii]) to it than by^' 
criticising them. It reminds me of < ardinal Man¬ 
ning’s classic story of the thief who said lu* was aS 
honest man whcai the silver spoons fie had .stolefti 
were sticking out of his ])ocket. “ I would ri^; 
C(.»ntradict him,” said th(; astute Cardinal; “ t; 

sliould congratulate him upon his hom^.sty, an4i 
to show him that I l)e!ii;ved in his professions 'J| 
sliould a.sk him tor my s])oons.” 'To discover thtf 
l‘csl in a man is tlie best way to gi;t the liest out of 
man. [ loulcss that as 1 watclied the unbroknlt 
scries of triunijihs achieved by the. Lodger in the Thi»(| 
Floor Back 1 could not repress a sigh, as i remem| 
ber(;d howofli-n 1 had tried the* same Jiuahod, with 
other results. At the .same* time I do not think, looki!* 
hack over my life, J have* any reason to regret havili^ 


adopU'd a e*ourse w'hich has exposcal me time aft(^ 
time, to the ti(‘rc.e denunciation of those who regard.I 
as the Whitewaslua- in Ordinary to iIh: Worst of SinnG 
T(^-day I am alni:sv;d for daring to s(!e the best in 
Russians : tlie other day it was for speaking up 
Cecil Rhodes. .And J can hardly conclude thishiirriT,,,^, 
midnight sketch of Mr. Jeroiue’s play l.»t*tl(.*r than 
retellmg the story of (darretl’s report on Mr. Rhock^^ 
Wlieii lalmund CarreM went, to the Cape, I strait|| 
ch.*!ged him to find out the true trutfi about 
Rhodes, and to report to me as to whether lie thoug)^ 
I liad idealised the (..ailossiis of .\lriea,or whether he 
really as black as he was painted. After some montSi| 
(iarrelt wroie me : “ ]’vliod»:*s is not as black as hedw 
jiainted by any means. i\c*illier is he as white as y® 
liav?.- madi* him out lo Ih:. Tail (or i Ieav« n’s sake ke4i]| 
it up ! For ii is ijuiu. evi<Uni to all of us here tl™ 
Rliodes feels tliai he must irv !f> live u|) to the iddu 
picture you liave painted uj) liclbre the eyes of tl|i 
British public,” 

Wdietlier tiu* result in tlu* ca.se of Mr. Rhodes ju.^ 
fied this counsel is a matter upon which opinions 
differ. But no one can deny that in following 
Garrett's advice 1 acted entirely in the spirit adM 
with the aim of Mr. Jeroine's l.iodger in the ThiM 
Floor Back. . 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


THE MARRIAGE AGE. 

The French Minister of Labour, writes La Rnme 
August ist, has jniblished some international 
Srriage statistics, in which he says that in France 
Germany llie average marriage age is about 
enty-nine, while in Denmark and Sweden it is 
hty. I'he Servians marry youngest, namely, at 
aty-four years of age. 

^ ^ ^ 

THE SlJJ'EkrOR SANI'IY OF WOMEN. 

iOne of the reasons why women are not so liahh' 
insanity as men is that women have any numlaer 
' Smaller manual occupations which keep them in 
instant employment, and these minor occupations 
Jve to regulate the ciinent of their thoughts much 
the same w\iy a.s the pendulum regulates the 
^ion of the machinery in the clock. Men when 
are unoccupied smoktj tobacco, women knit or 
or dust ; and they are rewarded sf^verally accord- 
to their works. —J. L. VKW^^Jtmrnalof Juhication. 
if m 

THE WIVES OF WORKING MEN, 

JThe wives of the men who are continually agitating 
• an eight hours day would only be too glad if some 
Ad friend would get them a twelve hours day, for 
llpreserit their working day is nearer sixteen hours 
ta eight, with but few holidays to break the d<*adly 
|)notony. Again, in working-class circles, whim 
^thing unjileasant has to be done, the duty is 
Ivariably delegated to tlie wile.—.S'/. Gcor^:!;e for 
gust. 

if if if 

SMOOTHING THE STORMY SEA. 

;;; 33 uring tunnelling operations on the East River, 
ew York, it was observed by an engineer named 
asher that the water was perfectly calm in the 
linity of caissons filled with compressed air, from 
|ich it escaped in small quantities. Mr. Brasher 
areupon experimented on ihe effect of compressed 
f on sea-waves, by running pipes in which small holes 
(Sre pierced along a sea-w\all and forcing compressed 
' through them. He discovered thai even in the 
St violent storms the waves w'ere almost perfectly 
near the pipes. He is now trying to devise a 
iem for providing ships with a belt of such pipes 
'3W the water-line, which W'ould enable them to ride 
nly the sea even in the roughest water.—'J’he 
mationnl^ .'\iigusi. 

if if if 

THE INDIANS (U* l.AEKADOR. 

I^I expected to find in the Nascaupees an utterly 
aded and savage race, but was agret'ably siirjirised 
them at once homst, hospitable and kind. 

. they are probably the most primitive of the 
ans left on the No»‘th American continent, a 
M bright into contact,with them cannot help 
_ fav6w«ably impre.ssed bv ipanv good qualities,-:.- 
'^Cana^ian Magazine. 


THEOSOPHIST VIEW OF PAN ANGLICAN CONGRESS. 

In all the Congress one paper only touched on the 
mystic element in religion—a paper on meditation. 
The idea that Christianity in its most vital nature is 
a gnosis, that it is in itself a science as well as a 
religion, that it has no need to fight against science 
in defence of theology, but that the very nature of the 
( dirist is that of a gnosis wdiich includes all sciein'.e, 
do(*s not seem to have dawned upon ihe conscioiisne.'^s 
of the - Thcosof^hical AVy'/Vy*', August. 

if if if 

AN OI.D JOURNALIST ON THE NEW JOURNALISM. 

Our most widely circulatcMl halfpenny morning 
paiiers are, in brief, the result of grafting American 
Joiirnali.sm on a British stem. Perhaps there is not 
much of the stem visible. 'J’hc motto of New 
Journalism may be read by slight variation of a 
familiar line ; “Be smart, my child, and let who will 
l>e accurate.” The inherent wv.ikness of New^ 
Journalism is its slavery to sensationalism. It must 
have with every fresh morning big headlines calculated 
to make its readers “ .sit up,” wdiether at the breakfast- 
table, in tram, or railway carriage on their way to 
busines.s. If New Journalism were as reliable as it is 
readable it would be a mighty power in the land.— 
Mr. H. W. \a)cv in Chavibcr.ss JotirnaL 


A HORRIKLE TNCUDENT OF GERMAN COLONISATION. 

The Hottentots, who before the Giu man conquest 
were the dominant race, do not easily adapt them¬ 
selves to labour under white masters, and it is almo.st 
useless to attempt to manage tiiem. Under these 
circumsiances 16,000 Hottentots, of whom 11,000 
were women and children, were transported to 
Walfisch Island, where the geograj)hical conditions 
finished the work that cannon and rifie had left 
undone. In September, 1907, there were only 500 
.survivors out of the 16,000, of whom 350 were women 
and children.—I'he IntcrnationaL 


AN AFRICAN LION IN A lURMINliHAM SEWER. 

The opening article of tlie Wide World Magazine 
for September describes, with the aid of thrilling 
illustrations, how Mr. Boslock, the animal trainer, 
hunted for three days for a full-grown African lion in 
the sewers of Birmingham. Thii alarmed population 
of the Midland capital were told, in order to reassure 
tliem, that llie lion was caught already, for which pur- 
])Ose a bogus capture was arranged ; but all the time 
lie was still at large. Mr. Bostock tells how, with a 
few trusty companions and a boarhound, he descended 
into the sewers at tw^o o’clock one morning, and with 
much difficulty and risk secured the lion, who must 
have been fairly famished, sincij he hod been down 
there three days. 



Random READti^Os frOj^ the Reviews. 


RUSSIANS IN THE TJNITEn STATES. 

More thjui 2,000,000 Russians dwell in the United 
Statcis of Anu'rica. '^Fhey are engaged in various 
peacelul professions. 'Iwo hundred thousand of 
them work in the Pennsylvania mines. There arc 
prohahly 11,000 Russian doctors and 4,000 Russian 
writers in the country, while forty Russians work as 
writers in Englis\i ]>apers in America. In Boston, 
Massachusetts, the Russians have their own private 
library, which has been in (existence sinr e 1830. The 
Russians in the United States conduct eleven news¬ 
papers and four magazines in ibeir native language. 
Almost every adult of the two million settlers in 
America is ahh' to read and write. Most of them are 
Nonconformists—and a large majority of them arc 
Socialists, As to their wealth and prosperity, the 
Russians semt, witliin three weeks, Rs. 4,80,00,000 
over to Russia during the days of the nrvolutioii to 
help along th(i caust?; and this money, to a large 
exlent, was wholly made up amongst themselves.— 
'I’he Far Ea^t^ Jidy. 

if 'if in 

THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA. 

^'he representative class of Jaj)anese who make 
their goal America : merchants, farmers, artists, 
miners, chemists, students tliey come, 'riic success 
of the lapanest; in .America is general. T)ie Oriental 
Yankees have madci dollars where Americans were 
making cenr??^ to use an old hyjierhnle ; as a matter 
of fact, they often (estimate profits on a liasis of 
200 per cent, gross, 'rheir agriculluri.sts have worked 
wonders with (>ur soil ; their writers have added to 
our literature ; ihc'ir artists have broadened our art; 
and their scientists have given us compounds, now 
indispensable. And always tliey have succeeded 
with the unobtrusive dignity of their kind that ev(‘ry 
day commands greatcT res[)ect from thinking Arneri- 
c.ans.— rhe FiV Fast. 

if if if 

THE CULTURE OF THE IJRITISH WORKING MAN. 

1 have read Halo and Shakespeare, and Sir 
'I’homas More and Ruskin, with circles of working 
folk ; r haye examined classes held in London here, 
not in connection with the Working Men’s College, 
on such subjects as Livy and "I'hucydides, read, of 
course, (like More) in translation ; 1 have found the 
signalman in his cabin in the lone watch on Sunday 
afternoon reading Godet on the (iospel of S. John ; 

1 have known the sailor before the ma.st who laid 
in the last number of ‘‘ Fors Clavigera ” before he 
.sailed for the Antipodes; 1 have been astounded at 
the compositor’s eiiilmsiasni for Byron, the gardener’s 
keen interest in Biblical research and exploration, 
the light porter of Piccadilly’s love for William 
Wordsworth, and, believe me, I have found, in 
proportion to my own exjierieiice, cjuUe as much 
disinterested love for liberal culture' among the poor 
as 1 have among those who are better off.—J. L. 
Paton, in St, George for August. 



AMERICA’S CONTRimrnON TO EUROPE. 

in the first August nuinber of La Revue L. CheviJ'^ 
lier states that there are aliout fifteen millions o| 
foreigners in the United States, and that the majorit]^; 
of them have left relatives in Europe to whom thej^ 
send of their savings. It is calculated that nearlyj 
fifty millions sterling is the sum sent annually fronifi 
America to Euro[)e. Italy receives 70 millioil^? 
dollar.s, Austria 65, Great Britain 25, Russia 25, andii 
Germany 15. Yet, if there are two million Italianil 
in tlie tlniled »States, there are nearly four million, 
Germans which .seems to prove that the Italians: 
cither have more poor relativt‘s or that they forgi^ 
them less. 

if if tf 


NO'r TOO OLD A'r FORTY. ^ * 

.\n ai ti(!(', in the Oiau Paper^ which man]^ 

will read who are not and never were boys, is upoiti| 
Sir F. C. (iould and his methods of work—a siibjec^^ 
treated before, but still interesting. Some wi.seacre|| 
said Sir Francis (lould, assert that if a man has ncii| 
made a name by the age of forty, he will newer makw 
one at all. He himself, however, was “an obscum 
member of the Stock Exchange ” at the age of fortjr^ 
and only looked upon caricaturing as a hobby. Ha 
does not regard lus Slock Exchange time as waSK 
from the raricaturisi’s point of view, since a caricatlM 
risl iK^eds so much beyond facile imagination. It ™ 
to the good, he thinks, that he did not lake to cam 
caturing till his opinions had become settled and serioi}ti| 
and had plenty of lime to form. 3 


THE MUST REMARKABLE LIVING MAN. g 

Abdul Bella, the Apostle of the Behaists, is perhapi;: 
tlie most remarkable man living on the face of tlw 
earth, 'rhe eyes of ten million people are tum^ 
towards him, while he, from that distant prison, C4i|M 
himself by no greater name than that of the slave c™ 
Bella, lie is the successor of Belia Ullah, and 
the spiritual head of Behais. Of Behaism it may 
truly said that it is the religion of supreme commao[^ 
sense .—East and IVest, ]u]y. 


THE LAST FLOWER OF HUMANITY. 

A writer in the Tkeosophist for August predicts thfilK 
the Race of Love, the race of supreme soul-beauty \m 
which all the elder races are to combine in producing 
the last flower of humanity, which is to be the 
bud of the next spiritual evolution, will be the Slaved 
Siberian .sub-race. “ Siberia is not influenced bm 
women of her races only ; many mothers of Siberiai^ 
children, or of Russian coloni.sts, come from the othe|| 
parts of Russian Asia. In the Slav world, woman is*^ 
morally at least—recogni.sed as the equal of nian^| 
From all the elder races, from their ^gradations/ so ^ 
say, up to the proud Semite and the ruling AryaiaJ 
elements are being drawif fur the coming race, whic^ 
truly promises well.” • .-Aiw. 



E^ppics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 

Under this head the reader mil fi?td a ready reference to the more hnportaiit articles in the 

periodicals on the I'opies of the Month, 


DME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 
.ticulture, Land: 

The Future Wht'.U Sii|>|)l\ t)r tlic Uniled States, by 
: E. C. linker. Centui y/ St 1 ) 1 . 

Dur TiinlK r SuiJjjbfs, by A. lb Wt ljsur, Coiiti’iiij). 
V Rev,” Sepl. 

nies 

e Territorial Amlit ry, hy United Service 

, Mat*,” Sej>t. 

Sick Nursin.L; in the ’l\ i riloi i;d Aniiy, by Lli/.abelh S. 

Haldane,Conicih]). Kt \S«‘j)(, 

Foriilications in llu* J a^.i ni I i ,iiu e, Rt‘\. de rails,” 

Aug. 1. 

■ Two Years’ Service and Uavairy in !• ranee, liy (^en. do 
N<5grier, ‘‘ Kev. des Deux IMondes,” Aiig. 15 * 
,Reconslitiili()ii of Sami ( \\r, l>y (jen, t franilm, “ Cor- 
rcspondani/' Aug. 10 . 

The Heail of ilie Arniy in J' rar j Jeulseiie Kiind- 
schau,” .\ng. 

The Norweg'ian M Hit i]\ Syslem. I»\’ l/e ut. ].A\. Lewis, 
“Jrnal. Koval Ibiited Service Insl,” Aug. 

The 'J'urkisli Army of’J'o-<la\, by Lajil. U. 11. Nojnian, 
“ United Servie.e ^Lig/’ Sepl.^ 

jUlooning, Aerial Navigation : 

The J*ioblem of Aeriid Naxfg.jllon, by ]'iof. .S. New¬ 
comb, “ Nineteenth Cent,' St pi. 

The Lale.st'L i iuinphs in Aerunauljcs, by ( 11. t-uy', 

“ Anier. Kev. of Kevs,” Sept. 

The Fiitiir<‘ of Airs]iip.s in W .ir, bv .Major II. llinin r- 
man-lMiillips, “ Lbilied Service Mag,’ Sej)i. 

.The Aeroplane of llie W j iglit Jiiothers, b\ O. and W. 

Wright, Ceniiirv,” Sept, 
blldren : 

,The Orphanage, by L’rances 11. Low, “ Ninel'. t nth 
Cent,” Sept. 

Iburch of Englitnd : 

The Lainbelli Conference an<l tiic Unioti of the 
Churches, Church Lhly,” July. 

Reunion and Inleiconimiirdon, by y\rchljisho|) ol 
Melbourne, “ Contenip. Isev," Sept. 

ionsumption : 

Society^’-s \V.irfiiie againsi Tnl^ta'ctilosi.s, l)y O. F. 

Lewis, “ Anier. Kev. id Ke\ s," Sejit. 

Modern Curative 'I reatnaMii, by L. 1.. Sabin, “ Auier. 
Rev. of Rev.s,” Sept. 

IttCenics, etc.: 

Eugenics, by A. G. Keller. “ \,iK Ke\ /’ Aug. 

■Have We the Grit (»1 Our I* (»i efatliei s / b\ llarl of 
Meath, “ Nineleenlh Cent,” Sejit. 

finance: 

Free Trade ; The- t. iiit of b ant, bv J. L. G;Lrvin, 
•‘National Rev,” Sej)l. 

Tlie Organisation of Credit, by G. Fontaine, “ .^ou- 
velle Rev,” Aug. K 

Busiiic.ss (.'lirdlc ;i1joui the Lailh. hy C. M. Ke\ s, 
‘World’s Work," Sejn. 

Jtlwid: 

|:pie New Ireland, by Sydney brooks, “ North Amer. 

Aug. 

nr^roblems; 

Milii'mflni Wage for Home W'orkers, by Sir T, 


Labour Co-Partnership, by F. Macldison, Interna¬ 
tional,” Aug. 

'I'rade Unionism in France, by P, Lcroy-)>caulieu,“ Rev. 
des Deux Mondes,” Aug. 1. 

1 njunctions in Labour Disputes, by F. M. Burdick, 
“ Noi lh Amcr. Rev,” Aug. 

Loc^l and Municipal Government : 

Home Kiilc for London, by J. S. Purcell, “World’s 
Work,” Sept. 

Municipiil Admini.stratiori and Finance in Prinssia, by 
I-)r. F. Hui)cden, “ Prcussischc Jabrbiicher,” Ang. 

Navies : 

The Colonics and Our Challenged Sea Sujiremacy, by 
A. S. Hurd, “ F'orlnightly,” Sept. 

'J he Naval Danger in the East and the Brazilian 
liattleshi]js, by P. A. Hlslam, “ United Service 
Mag,” Se|>l. 

The Head of tlu‘ Navy in France, ‘M.>culsche Kiind- 
schau,” Aug. 

Old Age Pensions in Australia, “ International,” Aug. 

Parliamentary and Miscellaneous Political Questions : 

The King and the Constitution, by Loyal Subject, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” Sept. 

The House of Lords and Lord Lansdowiie, by 1 ‘etr, 
“ National Rev,” Sej)t. 

II. 11 . Asijuilh, by J. Bardoux, “ Correspoiulant,” 
Aug. 25. 

Political b'a.iny.)aigning in England and America, by 
IC Porrilt, “Atlantic Monllily,” Aug. 

Population Questions : 

i’he Diminishing Increase of I’opiilation in the United 
Slates, by W. S. Rossitcr, “Ailantic Montlily,” 
Aug. 

The Depopulation of France in 1907, by C. Cilvaiict, 
“ Lev. Fran^aise,” Aug. 

The j’olitical Causes of Depojnilation in France, by 
F. Lacointa, “ Reforme Socialc,” Aug. 

I’opulation and Divorce in France, by H. July, 
“ Refonne SciciaU:,” Aug. 

The New Malthusian Propaganda in France, by 
M . Bcb cnger, “ R<jforn:c Socialc,” Aug. 

Freemasonry and Depopulation in France, by E. 
I'ierrel, “ Ri^forinc Socialc,” Aug. 4 

Railways : 

English Railways and Suuimcr Holidays, by E. H. 
Cooper, “ l-'orlnightly,” Sept. 

Saviug^s Banks : 

Postal Savings Banks, by (L von i.. Meyer, “North 
Ainer. Rev,” Aug. 

Shipping : 

I’deciricity and tlic Mauretania^ by C. J. Clarke, “ Pall 
Mall Mag,” Sept. 

Socialism, Sociology, Miscellaneous Social Questions : 

riie Socialist Declaration of Rights, by A. Fouillce, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Aug. 15. 

Sociali.sm and an Alternative, by H. Egerton, “Church 
nrly,” Jwly. 

Sociology and Natural Selection, by S. II. Swinny, 
“ Positivist Rev,” Sept. 

Family Budgets, by M. Halbwachs, “ Kev. de Paris,^ 
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Temperance and the Lkjuor Traffic: 

Abstinence from Alcohol rather than from Flesh Meat, 
by The MacDermot, “ New Ireland Rev,” Sept. 

Prohibition and Social Psychology, by H. Munster- 
berg, “ McClure'S Mag," Aug. 

The Prohibitionists in America,, by S. Dickie, “ Amer. 
Rev. of Revs,” Sept. 

Theatres and the Drama : 

The Educational Value of the Theatre ; S> inposium, 
“ Nord mid Slid,” Aug. 

The Histrionic Art, by I'aiil Acker, ‘‘ Corrcsjuindanl," 
Aug. 10. 

Plays and Playwriting, by J. H. Jkinics, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Sej)t. 

Personality and the Aclriiss, by II. Charlesworth, 
“Canadian Mag,” Aug. 

Fifty Years of English (.'onicdy ; Intervii'w with Lionel 
Brough, by H. M. W.ilbrook, “Pall Mall Mag,” 
Sept. 

Women : 

Women and the Suffrage, by Eva Cori'-P.ooth, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Sept. 

What It means to be an Jhifranchisecl Woimin, by 
Ellis Meritlilh, “ Allanlic Monthly,” Aug. 

The Constiliitional liasis of \Vomcn’s Suffrage, by 
Mrs. C. C. Slopes, “ Forlnighlly,'’ Sept. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

Colonies : 

The Colonies and Our Challenged Sea Supremacy, liy 
A. S. Hurd, “ Fortnightly,” Sepl. 

Peace, International Affairs; 

Socialism and Internalional Arbitration, by J. James, 
“ North Amer. Rev," Aug. 

Decentralisalion in Peace, by Lieut. 'F C. I'owle, 
“ United Service Mag," Sept. 

Maritime War and llu: J^eace Conference, by A. de 
Lapradelle, “ Rev. th?s Deux Moncles;' Aug. r. 

The Work of Edward VI L, by V. Behanl, Kev. dc 
Paris," Aug. i. 

Afghanistan : 

Anglo-Afghaii Relalions, by Aulhor of “Afghanistan,” 
“ United Service Mag,” Sept. 

Africa: 

Pmgland in Africa, by Capt. E. de Kenly, “fjueslions 
Diplomatiqucs,” Aug. 1. 

Parliamentary (ioverninent for 1 -gypt, by Edw. Dicey, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

New Principles in the French Colonisation of Africa, 
by L. Hubert, “ I.'cutschc Kev," Aug. 

The Balance Sheet of the Moroccan Affair, by IL 
Delaisi, “ f.a Revue," Aug. 1. 

Nigeria, by F. E. Verncy, “World’s Work,” Sept. 

The India Rubber Concessions of the basin of the 
Congo, by F. Ooffait, “ Rev. (leneraie," Aug. 

The Belgian i*arliament and the Congo, by E. D. 
Morel, “ Conlemp. Kev," Sejit. 

Asia : 

Our Protectorates and Asiatic Immigration, by Sir 
G. Lagden, “ Nineleentli Cent," Sept. 

Australia : 

The Tariff in Australia, by V. S. Clark, “ <irly. Journal 
of Economics," Aug. 

State and Communal ICnterprise, by J. Hutchison, 
“ International,” Aug. 

Austria-Hungfaty : 

Political Relations of Hungary and Austria, by Count 
J. Maildth, “ Contemp. Rev.” Sepl. 


Young Turkey and Austria-Hungary, by L. J, Blocq, 
“ Grande Rev," Aug. 25. 

Baltic Question, by Britannicus, “North Amer. Rev,’* 
Aug. 

Belgium in the Grip of Germany, by R. H. Feibdinann, 
“ National Rev," Sepl. 

France: 

Frencli Fin.incc in 1907, by S. Dewey, “Atlantic 
Monthly,” Atig. 

The Ciistinns in the French C'olonies, 190b 7, b^ I'ierre 
Ma, “ (Juestions Dii>Ioinalinues,” Aug. i. 

Germany and Prussia : 

Poland, see Poland. 

Why not an Anglo-German ICntenle? by H.,“ Fort¬ 
nightly,” Sept. 

England and Gtaniany, by J. R. Macdonald, “ Sozial- 
islische Moiialslieftc," Aug. 20. 

German intrigues against Englaiul during the Boer 
War, by One Who Knovv.s, “ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 
India ; rhe Writing on the Wall, “ Blackwood,” Sept. 
Japan . 

Ja|)an in Mancliuria, by K. Asakawa, “Yale Rev,” 
Au}jf. 

Tlu- i•■utur(.• of Japan, liy \V. T. R. I’rtstoii, “ National 
Rev,” Sept. 

The Chinese and the Japanese as Enemies, by F. 
Miiry, “ t-lriinde Rev,” Aug. 25. 

Persia in Decay, “ Blackwood,” Sept. 

Poland : 

Germanv and I’oland, by J. F. lN< 5 g;\niey, “ Corre- 
s})(?ndaiit,” Aug. K>. 

Turkey : 

Thirty Years Ago, by V. Berard, “ Rev. de J’aris,” 
Aug. 15. 

Eiiglish I’olicy in ilie I'.ast, by L. J. lilocq, “ Nouvelle 
Kev," Aug. t. 

Turkey and Its New CoiistiUition : 

Beesly, Prof. E. S., ()n, “ Positivist Rm," Sept. 
Hamilton, Angus, on, “ Fortnightly Kev,” .Sejrt. 
Leiilhner, K., on, “ Sozialislisehe Moiiatshefte,” 
Aug. 20. 

Pears, 1 *!., on, “ (.'onleaij). Kev,” Sept. 

Kiislem Bey de Bilinski, A., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
Sept. 

Sakasow, J., on, “Sozialislisehe Monatsheftc,” 
Aug. 20. 

'rallichet, E., on, “ Bibliolheiiue Universelle," Aug. 
Vial<»r. on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Sepl. 

Kan 1.1 Pasha and the Siicctrssion in 'I'lirkey, by Capt. 

von Herbert, “Fortnightly," Sept. 

Die l uikish Army, by Capt. C. li. Norman, “ United 
Service Mag,” Sept. 

United States : 

'i’he Prcsidenlial Election : 

He|)ner, A.,on “ Sozialistisclie Monatsheftc,” Aug. 20. 
Kaim, A., on, “ Questions J)ij)lumati(iues,” Aug. i. 

If Tall is elected, by A. D. Albert, “ Munsey,” Sepl. 
Political Campaigning in England and America, by 
E. Porrilt, “ Atlantic Monthly,” Aug. 

What to do about the Negro, by R. S. Baker, 
“ American Mag," Sept. 

The August number of Orssh'/s 'in an exceptionally 
good one. Always well illustrated, the maga/.ine has 
this time surpassed itself. Mr. Conrad (Jribble con¬ 
tributes a second paper upon Railway Bridges. The 
various methods now employed are very wel(described 
both by letterpress and photo. ^ 



Reviewed. 


The Reviews 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The American J^nnnv of Kniews has three great 
feaiure.s. The first isclevoletl to a campaign against 
tuberculosis, of which there are two jiayiers, one 
describing society’s warfare against this disease in 
Atnerica, and the other discussing modern curative 
methods. 'J'he second feature is devoted to the 
Socialists and Prohibitionist J'arty in the J'residen- 
dal campaign. 

An article of more general int(;rest than any other 
is Mr. (Jeorge Guy’s account of the recent progress 
dial has lieen mad(; in the eon(]uest of the air. It is 
copiously illustrated, and contains an account of Mr. 
Edison’s description of tlie helieo]>ter; its advantage 
is that it can rise at a steei) angle, and can be made 
to hover over any given point. 

Another article disciisst^s the (luestion of what lh(i 
Lincoln Memorial should be, and recoinmends that a 
broad and s|)lendid higliway strc‘tching Irom the 
White House o! VVaslungton to Iht; battlefield of 
Gettysburg, a disianee of seventy-two miles, would be 
the best mernori;d totlie great President. The wTiter 
suggests lliat the road sliould be 200 f(;et wide, wdth a 
well-kept lawn, forty or fifty feet w'idc, down the 
Centre, 'i'he roadway on one side to be devoted to 
automobilt‘s, the other for carriages and wagons. 
"Beside the driveways tliey would linve a double*tract 
of electric railway^. He thinks that if such a road 
V^re once made it would be pra< ti(‘ally seir-sup|)ort- 
ing from the large numbers of visions that make a 
"trip to the great national ccnieiery. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Of lh(! arti(‘les nor separately noticed is one upon 
Jhe Cricket Season, J908, which does not appear to 
have lieen a [particularly interesting one, except for 
the County Championship competition, which was 
more close and exciting than ever before, and for the 
.suggestion, which fell through, that England, Australia, 
and South Africa should every three years play 
three matches each against the other in each of the 
three countries. 

THE CONSriTUTIONAL HASIS OF WOMEN’S SUFFKAOE. 

An article, the style of winch, ho>vever, is not 
always such as to convince the reader of the writers 
impartiality and balanced judgment, .sets out to prove 
that the case for women’s suffrage is irrefutable from 
the constitutional point of viov. Women were included 
ipis much as men in tlie provisions of Magna Charta. 
i^enturies ago thi. v liac! even really equal pay for 
work ; self-stip[)orting wives, single w’omen and 
l^dows were recognis, ] in London, at least, as free— 
I fr^e as men ; women voted at the old elections, 
Ihougtvwe do not know how often, because of defec- 
^ye letords; in short, women in former centuries 


had, according to the writer, far . better treat¬ 
ment mc‘ted out to 'them than now. T’hen came 
lliairy VHI/s Kelorni Pill destroying convents, and 
woiiuni bi'.gan to be shorn of their privileges ; till, in 
the early and middle part of the nineteenth century, 
very few remained to them. I’he reasons wdiy there 
is now sucli excitement about women’s suffrage are, 
the WTiter thinks, (1) the spread of education; 
(2) the extensions of franchise to men, which have 
made women feel their owm votelessness still more ; 
(;^) the awakening of political women to their excep¬ 
tionally anomalous position ; and (4) increasing 
interference with women by men, from the regulation 
of their hours of labour to the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill. 

KN(;L. UI RAILWAYS AND .SUMMER HOiaPAYS. 

Mr. E. H. Cooper takes the recent lamentations 
of railway companies over their decreased receipts 
and fewer passengers as a peg on which to hang an 
article—in which most people will find much with 
which they agree and something with which they dis¬ 
agree—on English railways and the way they cater for 
the holiday public. Seaside trains are still, he says, 
often miracles of discomfort and unpunctuality ; in 
short, the badnes.s of th(? trains to and fro between 
the chief holiday resorts of the Londoner i.s the 
chief cause of falling railway dividends. Again, 
many Continental loans can now be had for no 
more than a month at Sheringham or l^ian- 
dudno would cost. And what chance have 
most English holiday resorts in competition 
with the be.st-knovvn Continental resorts, many 
of vdiich take little longer to reach than an 
English place ? Railway motor-car services are badly 
needed in many parts of England, and funicular rail¬ 
ways also. Many English seaside places arc dirty 
and smelly, and their lodgings too often match them. 
Yet the writer, with Sir William Broadbent to support 
him, manfully sings the praises of English summer 
resorts as extraordinarily healthy and* pleasant in 
themselves, only wanting a little enterpri.se on the 
part of local authorities and railway companies. 

MARK RUTHERFORD. 

Miss Frances Low writes an appreciative article 
on Mark Rutherford, the comparative neglect of 
whom a[)pears to her cause for w’^onder. Very 
probably, as .she contends, there will come a time 
when the reading world will wake to the literary 
merits of this at present certainly somewhat neglected 
writer. Mark Rutherford is sometimes spoken of as 
“ [lessimistic,” but Miss Low contends that this is not 
the case.! Very likely her article will induce some 
readers to give careful attention to Mark Rutherford, 
but they may think that her quotations from his works 
do noL quite bear out her high estimate of him. 



THE R^iews Reviewed; 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tnr. Cofift'Tfiporary J^meic* for S(*])teml>er opens 
with an articJe on “The King and the Constitution,” 
and contains a sketch of the 'J urkisli Revolution l>y 
Mr. Edward Pears, both of ^vhich are noticed else- 
w}ier€\ 'I'hc Archbisliop of* Mell>oiirn(‘ gives an 
interesting account of wliai has been done in Australia 
to bring about a reunion of the Anglican and 
IVesbyterian Churches. Miss Haldane pleads for the 
organisation of si<'k nursing in the 1 ’erriiorial Army, 
mentioning incidentally that “ 'I'he death-rate in the 
Army in tlie time of peace in the days of Sidney Her¬ 
bert was ninirteen j)er thousand, and has, by the work 
of the Army Medical Corps, been reduced in 1907 to 
five f)er thousand.” Dr. Dillon confines his chroiii<jue 
chiefly 10 the Revolution in 'rurlory. 

j'.OMUNi) (a>ssr'. ox tolsioi. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse gives us an appreciation of 
Tolstoi, who.se writings he ])asses in review, and tluni 
sums up as follows :—“ There will be some jug^ s of 
'rf)lstoi that will live for ever ; but in tlie mass of his 
works there is ‘ over-much to pan* away.' ” C)f d'olstoi 
''.s a writer he says :— 

His pmfouiKl study of the heart hns Itvl liini I0 ]»en<‘V^(»lenr.e 
iind diarity, in their activ<‘ lonii, hut t(» iid p:\tlirnce, n** 
l^retiee, n<» svveetfiess of a Min<l indulj^onee. Sie.:h a stiiry as the 
Krtutzi'r Sonata iiiiLdil havi; been written in a ctll ol tlie 
TliehaYd by an angry monk. 'I’be singular lende;.‘cy h>r 
("iluiimialing eertiiin grad<‘>. or splwTos of lile, wliicli 'FolslMi lias 
<ultivMle<l with more and more applicititui, lias injuieil the 
value of his imaginative w<>rk. 

Somrbody lias said that Tijlstoi ])ossesses the spirit of an 
I'aiglir^li eliemisi in the body c»l 11 Hindu liiuhlliist. 'J'his 
fornuihi, whieh is as crude aiul incomplete as most formulas 
are, iloes at least point out thi* jirincipiii strength and tlie most 
bi'seiring weakni^ss of 1 his extraordinary mind. Tolstoi, imieed, 
is exlreMU!ly like Koussimu in many of his eharaettaisiics, and 
where he dashes into jiaiadoxthe likem^ss becoinis c;li icaturi;. 

•Jlir: COSi' AND PUOKli’ OK AI'KoklCSlATIOX. 

Writing on Our'I'imber Supplies, Mr. A. D. \Vt;ljstcr 
says:— 

The area of plantations in the LTnit(\i Kingdom couhl be at 
once doulded by the planting of wastelands whieh at present 
do not hiing in more than 2 s. pc;r acae in rent aniuially. 
Allogeilua one mil lion acres should be planted at the rate id 
forty Ihoiisand acres per year, which won hi be an outlay of 
about ;f290^tK)0 annually-a small sum, it will be adtniiled, 
when compared with the j^25,(xxj,ooo yi.-arly expeiiihal by this 
country on suppliers brought from abroad, d’lie w'oods on the 
Vosges Mountains pay annually ^ 2 . per aero after all expenses 
liiive been deducted, while in Uelgiicn llie returns are about, the 
same. 

'Fhe Saxon State forests he also mentions as having 
returned 21s. per acre; net profit during 1903. 

TFIE FUTURK OF THE HKLCUAN CONGO. 

Mr. E. D. Morel says : — 

The situation has reached tlie stage when British policy must 
either make up its mind calmly and with diMerminalion that a 
stand shall be made against the internatioiuil syndicate which 
is striving to convert the African tropics into a shive-lann ; or 
seek some sort of compromise which will “ save lace.” lletwtren 
these two issues there is no longer any half-wa^ house. The 
progress, the liberty, the very life of native communities in 
lroj)ical Africa are bound up in the fri‘e enjoyment of their latid 
and its usufruct. If iliis is violently wrested from them, the 
result is slavery and death. 


The Congo Government is composed of 1,788 w'hite nie^| 
belonging to nine different Kurojiean nntionalities, whosi| 
activities on the tamgo are direcleil from a European count^ 
possessing .a Government of its own from which the Congo' 
Government is distinct. If the Belgian sobiiiMU is to nicaii: 
little more than the substitulion of the Bi-lgian Hag for that 
the t.'ongo Government then J*ublic Opinion cannot but reject: 
tlie Belgian solution because it offers no durable test of pe 
maneiice or finality, 

OriiKR ARTIfLES. 

f'ounl Josepli Mailath (^\])lains that the political, 
indujK'ndencu of Hungary as^a self-govurning Slate is: 
to Ik* demonstrated more clearly by the establihliment 
of. a se|iaratc customs frontier. Erolessor Hartog' 
attacks Weissmann’s theory as to tlie non-transmissiop 
of acifuiriul characters. Weissmann theory^i 

instead of being a rock, is an inadequate “ raft” 
concrete floated on a very quick.sandof shifting views^ 
He jiresents in an accessible jilace and a reaclabltsj 
form souk; arguments against tliis dogma that carrjfe 
wilb tb(.‘m many, [lossibly llie ntajority, ol working 
biologists. ■ 

SYSTEM. 

'I'liis maga/ine is as usual full of useful articles for^ 
business men. Although written l)y e\|»erts in 
thorouglily practical way, they Jiave withal conside|| 
able literary merit. Mr. liamiing gives an account 1 
the way ill which Najioleons of busiiu;ss protect thenjK 
selves witli conli<.lt‘ntial .seertdaries who .stand betwecil| 
them and the imiumerable people who wish to 
them. Ill many ca^es these st;< retaries attend to a|| 
the lessei details of the business, leaving only 
important matters to the decision of tlieir chiefs. 
Well-illustrated account is given ol* Nijni Novgorod b|f 
Mr. Eord. Ebis Russian city translorms itsidf evera 
year for six weeks into a huge temporary nia 
wh(*re ;j£,'3o,ooo,ooo worlli of mereliandise cliang^ 
hands. Ollier interesting articles describe “ Keepitil 
'J'rack of Sales Costs,” “ Raising the Workman^! 
P'fficieiu y,” “ Keeping T'ouch with the Trade,” 

“A System of Handling ('onlracl 'J'ickets.” 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

'Ehk September number contains an account of tli 
huge building erected since the fire which destroyij 
the old offices in January, 1907. Good Hottsekeepi^ 
is now housed in one of the largest buildings in 
England. A typical article, by Miss Alice Wils<^ 
tells how to choose a craft—tlie various merits , 
carving, stencil work, metal work, baskets, etc., 
being discussed. Making toy furniture without glii 
as described by Mrs. Beard, sliould belj> children 
pass many a dark evening. 'Fbe “ discoveries ” 
as good as ever; readers ajiyiear to be able to provi||i| 
the editor with an inexhaustible supply of useful 
about all manner of things. The cookery recipes afl 
as novel as usual, and well rejiay careful trial 
Mushrooms in the cellar, clothes, fashions, ilu; famiij 
conference, are a few of the oilier atiraciiv4^ articles. 
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U THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

S'Tjhe September number »is above the average, 
npur articles claim sj>ecial notice elsewhere, which 
ife of the first order of importance. 

I": INDIANS AND EAST AFRICA. 

Sir Godfrey Lagden, late f^.oniniissioncr for Native 
liffairs in the Transvaal, discusses the question of 
tic immij^ration into our protectorates. lie 
>ses the suggestion now freely advanced that by 
of compensating Indians for exclusion or 
i'striction in other colonies we should invite tl t-m to 
little in East Africa. Sir (ioclfrey argues that East 
l^rica has a nativt; population of its own which 
increasing in niinibers, education and ability, 
Perming an indigenous nalionalisnj. Alien com- 
|||j»etitors would injure their prosjiects. In altitude, 
ItSinriate, pursuits and possiliilities l^iast Africa presents 
^nditions whicli attract European races. It is im- 
l^litic to graft the religious caste of Hindustan upon 
She wild African fetich. “It is criminal folly to 
Ipeliberately create p'oliUans in a new country in 
^rder to assuage them in another.*’ 

/ HOME WOMKFKS FIKS J. 

I; Sir Thoma.s P. Whittaker pleads for thc! statutory 
^xing by means of )Vages Petards of a minimiiin wage 
;,lor home! workers. urges that attention should 

l^&st be direeled to the home worker.s section of the 
^problem as the most urgent, difficult, and distressing 
^ase. 'J’he representatives of the workers on the 
;|Vages Hoard should distinctly and unmistakably be 
^representatives of the home workers. After the home 
iirdrkers had become more or less organised, and 
teught to look afUT tluar interests on the Hoards, it 
%Ould probably be possible and desiralile to include 
^Ctory workers in the trades for which they act. 

WJIO WILL MOTHER THE CHARI I V CHILD? 

Miss Eranc-.es H. Low contributes a very valuable 
^per on the reform and recreation needed in the 
l^rphanage. Slie concludes with the following 
pregnant sentences : — 

It is not a j)(>|>iilar go.sj.H l to prcadi to Idsuicd women to-day 
grealer palieiu:e, sympathy, and piartital benevolence 
Ilibown lo the ini»lhei bread-wiiinci in her iu>iir ol supreme need 
mould olteii and iiltcn save her little one from the charity 
|i^Vitnlion, and redeem hi*r Tnun selhslmess into the n<.)blesl 
r*;||fOmanhood. Due tinal word: iiniil we can eliminate the 
^jSharity institulitMi alfogether, shall it not he aj;rted amonj^st 
of us wilh a seiiscr of humanitv. thai we must laluiur lo 


to 


iliterale liie diviJiiiL; line heivveeii the normal, iiaMiral happy 


of llie ordinary child and that of ilie no le.ss innocent cJiarily 

l^ld? 

DOES THE GARRACK DRAMA ]»AV ? 

'■ 

p. Mr. J. H. Barnes, speaking from his thirty-seven 
IS on the stage in different liemisjiheres, declares 
at all the jdays that have made successes and big 
iafpneyare the\Tt^i*!al jdays through and through. Ho 
gues very shrewdly, “ ’Tow many of tlie modern so¬ 
iled ‘filever,’ ‘ brainy,’ ‘ p^T:hological,’ ‘ insight into 
iractery ^ non-theatrical * plays have made anything 
If their jjtriicrs or anyone else ? ’’;— 


“ Fedora ” has certainly made half a#nillion pounds* “ The 
Silver King** probably much more. “The Sign of the 
Cross *• as much. “ The Lights of London ** a very large sum. 
Doucicault’s three great Irish plays ; “ Arrah-na-pogue,** “The 
Colleen Bawn,’* and “ The Shaughraun *■ enormous Bums. The 
autlior*s fees on these plays would (1 expect) amount to at least 
fifty thousand pounds in each case. 

'I’he “ teaciip-and-saucer drama ” is far to be 
jircferred to the garbage drama, which, he says— 

noil her entertains nor aniusos, except the most limited few, but 
on the other Iiand drives oiir ])ublic out of the theatre habit, and 
if carried far enough, or even as far as some writers on stage 
matters would appear to desire, would bankrupt and close every 
West-end theatre in T^ondoii in a year—a consummation which, 
so far as dramatic theatres are concerned, seems w’ithin 
measurable distance. 

q’o-day eight West-end theatres arc playing musical comedy, 
six an* closfrd altogether, several others are to my knowledge 
playing lo less than expeii.ses. 

What, he say.s, the public wants, and always has 
wanted, is a well-made play, with action, situation, 
romance or comedy, as the case may be, human 
nature and human .sympathy. What duty do not 
want is a lecture, a problem, a treatise, or a dramatised 
disease. 

WANTED—A CENSORSHIP OF FICTION. 

Mr. Hram Stoker laments the deliberate develop¬ 
ment of pornography in modern fiction, and, though 
wishing to avoid, if possible, a censorship of fiction, 
declares :— 

If no other ridetjii.ilc wny c.in be found, and if ihe plague- 
spot conLimies to enlarge, a eensursiiip llieie mu>il be. Of 
course tlicre is, in a way, a remedy already. There exists a 
ctensorship of a kiiul, liul it is crude and e(»ar.se and clumsy, 
and difficult of operation —tlie ])olice. No one could wish an 
art so line as lit(;ratur«:, wilh a spirit as subtle and evanescent 
as cenanthic ether—the outward expression of the “ thau- 
maiurgic art of thought*’—put under n^pressivc measures 
carried out by coarse officials. But it is llie coarseness and 
unscnipu: ‘usness of certain writers of fiction vvliich have brought 
the evil , on their heads be it. 

A RECORD SEASON OF PICJ'URE .SALES. 

Mr. W. Roberts writes on recent picture sales, 
giving lists of the more important. lie declares that 
tlie season of 1908 may claim to be ranked as one of 
the nio.st remarkable and intcre.sting seasons of the 
last quarter of a century. Nearly all the sales of the 
present season have been of modern artists. Between 
January and July ten sales alone have approximately 
produced the huge and unparalleled total of jj{i^34o,ooo, 
nearly all of which has gone in the purchase of pic¬ 
tures by artists working within the limits of the first 
three-quarters of the last century. And this in spite 
of the dei)ression in trade, Old Age Pensions, the Beer 
panic, and the thousand and one other things which 
pessimists tell us are taking this country to the dogs. 
The honours of the season fall to J, M. W. Turner, 
ten of whose works have produced ^£’44,400. Next 
comc.s ('on.stable. The old masters made a very poor 
show this year. 

Mrs. Eva Gore-Booth effectively replies to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Lady Lovat in defence of 
women’s suffrage. 



THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Most of the articles in the September National 
have a good deal of interest. Mr. J. L. Garvin’s 
paper on “ The Cult of Cant” is directed against the 
recent Free Trade Congress, “repeating fallacies a 
thousand times refuted without noticing the fact that 
there had ever been an answer,” and attended by 
delegates from countries which are either nourishing 
on Protection or in wliicli Free Trade is a dying cause. 
Mr. Thomas Bayne criticises ably and destructively 
Mr. Andrew I^ang’s selection of the ])oenis of Robert 
‘Burns. Mr. Lang is unfortunately likely to bo 
accepted by those unfamiliar with Ihirns as a safe and 
worthy expositor, which the writer plainly shows he is 
not. There is, he thinks, too much selecting and 
editing noAvadays, but Burns certainly needs it more 
than most writers, and he does need a good glossary. 
'Phis, however, is just what Mr, Lang has not given 
him. 

J.OKO LANSDOWNE. 

“ A Peer,” who doubts whether the House of 
Lords ev(a- stood higher in the esteem of the country 
than at jiresent, estimates the characters of several 
of its best known niembtTS, including Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Morley, and others. He has a good deal to 
say of the late l.ord Salisbury, of his aloofness and 
his profound sense of duty; but most of his article 
is concerned with Lord l^ansdowne, whose iniliience 
he professes himself unable thoroughly to explain, 
though he thinks no other man could have led the 
(>p[josition in tlie House of Lords during the last 
two years with tiie same success. Moral courage 
and determination to shirk no rc^sponsibility he con¬ 
siders Lord l^ansdowiie’s chief attributes. Every 
month of his six \eais of power, as l>eader of the 
House of Isolds, and tlien as Leader of the 0 ])position 
in dial House, 

tins sliciigtlinird liis iu>siliori the respect in 

which hi.‘ is lu.-Ul l>v luilh sides. Alwiiys in his pl:ice, exi;rcising 
u W'alchhdiies.s wliicl) is ever im the aJeii., he allows no 
ojiporUinity lo slip, no T)iistake of his opponents in judgment 
or in (lel)al(‘ lo escape him. }lis readiness of retort, 
enhanced hy great ])r:ictice, is remarkable ; while his wdl, 
never allowed to degenerate into flip[)ancy, serves him well 
ujjon oecasiuns., 

MOTOR TRAFFIC. 

I.ord Willoughby cle Broke, in one of the most 
sensible articles that have appeared upon this vexed 
cjuesiion, makes live main suggtestions as to motor-car 
regulation, the net!essity for which he does not for a 
moment deny ;—(i) "i'he use of any signal louder tljan 
a bicycle bell to be forbidden; (2) the Government 
to have danger-signals placed outside all inhabited 
places, etc., on approaching which no vehicle is to go 
more than ten miles an hour; (3) the present speed- 
limit of tw^enty miles an hour to be thirty or thirty- 
five for open places; (4) all vehicles, horse-drawn or 
otherwise, to be included in the Bill; (5)*no racing 
on public roads. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“ Domino” writes amusingly of the l.ondon Season, 


saying that the most noticeable change in the last ten 
or fifteen years is the general improvement in the 
dancing, especially the dancing of men. He remarks 
on the false notions of Society given by most Society 
novels and plays. According to him, there is very 
much more good feeling and good of all kinds in 
Society than those not of it would have us believe. 

'J’he article on “ The Country Parson and the 
Village School,” writtt?n by one with twenty years of 
life in remote country villages, asserts that the 
grievance of country people in liaving only a Church 
school to which to send their cliildren exists practi¬ 
cally only in Nonconformist sermons and Radical 
new^s])a[)ers. Villagers speak their minds freely 
enough, and “ priestly tyranny ” or “ clerical injustice 
and oppression ” Avould have hard work to exist in 
modern conditions. 

Mr. W. T. R. Preston, writing on “ 'I’he luiture of 
Ja[>an,” remarks that so niany unjust criticisms are 
passed ui)on l;:pan just now that it will be a matter 
for tbankfulness if a strong anti-fdreign sentiment is 
not aroused in the nation. l l(‘ lias no doubt wliatever 
as to Japan’s great future, and is convin('t;d that our 
policy lies in cultivating towards her a generous and 
a[)preciative s})iriL. 

The Engineering Review. 

The August number is devoted entirely to South 
American matters. A great deal of information is 
given ujK)n the various (‘iiginiicring developments in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chili, jCcuador, Uruguay, Vene¬ 
zuela, Bolivia, and JVL'xico. An account is also given 
of the [)rogri\ss of the work at the Panama Canal. 
This is illustrated with some useful maps and sectional 
diagrams. 'J'he particulars of engineering develop¬ 
ments in South America arc necessarily very brief and 
perhaps somewhat disappointing. Beyond the rail-' 
ways, for instance, the chief engineering work done in^ 
Chili has to do with th(j nitrate deposits, ^'he work 
on Iht^ beds is the dreariest and most miserable wwk 
imaginable. it is carried on in an absolute desert, 
broken only by the small [larties of diggers, the carts, 
the works themselves, mixed wuth the din of breakers 
and clouds of sUtam. Most of the machinery used 
comes from Germany. 'Phe majority of machinery 
imported into Bolivia is also German. 'I'his appears 
to be the case in most of the South AiiKTican States, 
with the exct:ption, of course, of the rolling stock., 
An interesting account i.s given of Hydro-Electric 
i^ow^er in Mexico, where fuel for motive powder is ■ 
always a serious nroblern. 

The Pali Mall Ma<^azine for September is a first- 
rate number. Besides the articles noticed elsewhere 
there are notable papers on Tolstoy’s Eightieth Birth¬ 
day, the Most Dillicull Climb in the Alps, an Inter¬ 
view with Mr. laonel Brough, and a remarkable 
description of the rapture of surf-riding by Jack 
London. ^ 



THE Review of Reviews. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 

^Thk World's Work for ^eptcnifxT is an extremely 
ood number. Its leading ieatiire is a puff pre- 
iminary to the l)i»)gra])hy of John D. Rockefeller, 
he first instalment of which is to a[)p(;ar in the Octo- 
iCr number. 'I’his puff ])reliniin.'iry takes the form of 
wo articles, one an elaborate eulogy of John ]). as a 
;reat 7)hilanll)ropist, to whom twenty years hence an 
.dmiring nation will be t;ieeiing statues, and thi* other 
. glowing pictur<- of the immensity of tht‘ operation of 
he Standard Oil Company. Both these articles are 
lOticed clsewhen*. 

Mr. J. S. Purcell, in an article entitled “ Home* Rule 
for London,'’ declares that the time is rii)e when I.,on- 
ilon should have a Parliament of her own, with a 
^power to legislate on her own, ind(ij)endent of the 
||JinpeTial J Parliament of Westminster. 

There is a very inter(‘sling paper concerning the 
ijjgrowth of (he mail-order business in the United 
^States, by (u:orge Maclean. 'Mu* writer suggests that 
■Great Britain might do worse than to develop a cash- 
!;pn-delivery system in order to devtdop the mail-ordei 
•business with India. 

^ A very striking ac<-oimt is given of Nigeria and 
■ its Trade Possil)iiities, ilie writer of which says:— 

V Nigt^ia iiiay Irulhfiilly l«* UfstMiUcfl as tiu* worlfi's grcatt*sl 
.^forcing-house*, in which Naiuvc lias jm! furlh her jaiwcrs and 
.i^howii her iVuitfiiiiicss, scat ti ring in rintons conlusion her 
j;^U)>cn(lous riches, and provided the labourers to mil llu'ni, at 
saiiu* lime giving to tin- < dd Wt^rld a iiiagniticcnl virgin 
^^markcl iukI fudd I'ui conimcu i.d i liter prise. 

f, Another interesting paiK*r describes how a Gerc.ian 
^^emist, Hermann Blau, has invented a n)t‘thod ot 
iliupplying blaugas in cylinders, so that every country 
ijiouse or village may be sut>|;lied with cheap good 
^gas. A cylinder containing 20 lbs. of blaugas will 
peep six lights bunting contiiiiiously for four hours 
]^r day for twenty da^s. 

fi Another interesting and very Out-c>r-the-\vay article 
is devoted to “ The Wonders of the Modern Bce- 
Ijhive.*’ It describes how Mr. Simmins is making a 
ii^handsome profit out of the novelty of rearing jXMligree 
^ueen bees. The best sort of queen costs fVom 
Jiios. 6d. to 15s. The [ledigree (jueen will produce 
|four or five times as many eggs daily as an ordinary 
tqueeri do(*s if not thoroughbred. 

t Tighe Hopkins gossips pleasantly on “ I'orged and 
..vFaked Antiques.” IPriscilla E. Moulder writes on 
vShc;tland Industries. Mr. T. Good writers concerning 
fthe future of the British Iron and Steel Industry :— 

Genminy’s jirogrcss in iion iind sled—her expiirts have 
^increased hy jiisl nboiil per cent, since 1897 —luis h<-<-a 

|due, primarily, if mil enlirely, to organisatiun aim>iig her 
^^laniifaciuicrs ami niercharii>. 

Mr. S. L. .Bastin suggests that it would be well if 
bur local authorities well 10 follow the example of 
Jiie Hungarian Cenernmont and plant our highw\ays 
Wth fruit-trees. At | ’"t!.sent there are about twenty- 
thousand fruit-trees planted on the Hungarian 
late 'highways; ninety per cent, of the trees are 
loing 


The Century Magazine. 

Tn the Ccfiturv Ma^^azine Mr. Hichens’ articles on 
“ I'he Spell of Egypt” are continued; Mr. C. G. D. 
Roberts has a natiiral-history-story article about the 
Caribou, a style of WTiting which, of course, he does 
well ; and there is a charmingly illustrated article on 
lh(‘ Gardens of South California. One garden, in 
Persian style, nyipears most fascinating. But it is very 
Ami'rican 10 adopt another country's style instead of 
evolving one to suit American condilions. 

English illustrated. 

In the Hlnstrated 1’hree Famous 

Englishwomen ” an* dealt w ith in the opening payicr : 
Lady Jane (irey, Queen Elizabctli, and Nell Gwynne 
—a curious assortment. The illustrations are the 
most interesting feature of the jiayier. In the same 
magazine Miss Marie Hall, describing her career as 
a violinist, t(‘lls how^ she began her (\*;irei^r by \vay- 
laying Kubelik outside a hall where he had been 
giving a concert. He told her to come to his hotel 
the ne.xt morning. She coolly asked him to accom¬ 
pany h(*r, and played the very [liece he had jilayed 
the night before. Kulielik at once declared that she 
must go to study under Professor Seevik, of Prague ; 
which, shortly afterw^ards, she did, and her career was 
then fairly begun. ___ 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Thk feature of J/tupa's for Sejitember is Sven 
Hedin's article upon his Tibetan discoverie.s—an 
article, however, which can hardly touch anything he 
has seen on his pre.sent trij), wdien for a lime it w\as 
(ijared he was lost. One of his discoveries was that 
a certain lama had lived immured in a grotto for sixty- 
nine vears, life in the dark being apparently a specially 
valuable form of self-mortification. Mr. W. D. 
Howells writes charmingly an illustrated description 
of Boston, in Lincolnshire, “the Mother of the 
American Athens,” as lie calls Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Sunday Strand. 

Tjie Sunday Strand contains an article on “ Which 
is the Prettiest Village in England ?”—»a very diffi¬ 
cult question to answer, and in aland of pretty villages 
such as England it is not much easier when the 
question is, “Which are the six prettiest villages?” 
Readers are invited to send in a list of the six villages 
in the United Kingdom which they consider the 
prettiest, a prize being offered for the list containing 
the most often named villages. Mr. George A. Wade, 
the writer of the article, which is accompanied by 
very pretty photographs, gives as his selection the 
following six villages : Bonchurch (Isle of Wight), 
(dovelly (Devonshire), Witchampton (Dorset), 
Sonning (Oxfordshire), Shere (Surrey), and Clapham 
(Vorkshirtt). Other villages mentioned are Canford 
Magna (Dorset), Grange-over-Sands (Lancashire), 
which is hardly a village; Ombersley (Staffordshire), 
and violant (Cornwall). 
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THE NORTH'AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North Antericapt for August opens with a 
paper in praise of Grover Cleveland. Mr. Brooks’ 
paper, “The New Ireland,” and M. Jaures’ on 
“ International Arbitration,” are,noticed elsewhere. 

THK IDEAL OF EGYPTIAN ART. 

Sir Martin Conway in a very interesting paper 
points out that, while the note of Greek art was 
grace, “ the great virtue, flit; distinguishing quality of 
the Egyptian ideal is the quality of monumental 
calm. This ideal of calm resulted from the con¬ 
currence of a number of cireumstanee‘s, racial, 
geographical and temporal.” 

Chief among these influences w'hich contribute to 
making calm the distinctive characteristic of Egyptian 
art was the extent to which the idea of the future life 
dominated ancient Egypt. How, he asks, 
flifi thf idea of a future life affect Egyptian art ? 

T rej.)ly that all liie works ol arl hiirietl in an Egyptian toml) 
wore inli‘ncl(?(i lr> last Io.ckk) years. 'I'hal iiilcntion governed 
llie Jirlisls aiul reacted upon the siyle of the .Art t>f I'igypt. It 
is a iiiosr important fact pin haps the most important anri 
fundamental ^act that the student of Egyptian art has l<» 
reMiiemher. There was noplace lor passion in such an art; 
none for gra.<'.c ; none even for charm. Each figure had merely 
to he made lucid—plainly occupied about its business or visibly 
shaped in the form required, and that was all. The art of the 
ICgyptian l(»mb w'as to serve a usefiil purpose, not to please. 

THE STATE AND THE CRIMINAL. 

Under ihc title of “ Some Unpalatable Suggestions,” 
Mr. VV. D. Howells makes the suggestion that the 
State whc'n it imprisons the criminal should not steal 
his earnings, especially when by doing so it deprives 
his innocent family of its means of livelihood. He 
proposes “ that the criminal shall be paid fair wages 
by the State during his imprisonment, and that when 
he is released he shall be given his earnings to live 
upon until he can find something to do.” In the 
course of his very characteristic essay Mr. Howells 
roundly assails the State as the worst of all despots. 
He says: “ In its selfishness and meanness, it is 
largely the legislated and organised ideal of the lowest 
and stupidest of its citizens, whose daily life is nearest 
the level of barbarism.” 

* OTHER ARTICLES. 

Elizabeth Bisland gossips pleasantly on the Morals 
of the Mojcrn Heroine. Mr. George v. L. Meyer, 
Postmaster-General, explains and defends his proposal 
to establish postal savings-banks in the United States. 
Mr. Burdick discusses the use andaliuse of injunctions 
in labour disputes. 

One of the most timely and sensible articles for 
girls in the September inaga/.ines is an admirably 
illustrated paper by C. Holland in the Badminton 
Magazine on how to swim and dive. The only mistake 
about it is that it should have appeared in July or 
August instead of September. Another interesting 
paper in the Badpnippton is on How to Become an 
Archer, by Maud F. Drummond, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster Beinru* for September contains - 
sev(Tal short articles and one or two longer. Among 
the latter the most notable is Margaret Yeo’s account 
of th(' Old Pretender, whom she describes under the 
title of “ The King of Shadows.” 

Mr. J. Fizelle, writing on “'fhe Decline of the 
Birth-rate,” maintains that it is a thing to be rejoiced 
at ratluT than mourned over, lie .says ;—“ Little 
improvement in the race can be lookiul for while law 
and CLi.stom hold woman the l)Ofly-.slave of man, and 
the more enlightened the woman the lower the 
birth-rate.” 

Mr. T. Cave North, writing on “ Woman’s Place 
and Power,” opposes the demand for thf^ Suffrage, but 
recommends that women who are struggling for 
women’s rights should organise a convocation of 
women. He says, let them send delegates to the 
convocation from all the w^ornen’s sf>cieties in the 
world, and let them discuss those quf^stions which in 
the main interest WT.)men—the family, the home, and 
the training of the young. If they show a clear case A 
ibr legislation on given lines, touching matters which 
men do not understand, no Government would long 
refuse their demands. 

Mr. Callaghan McCarthy, writing on “ Holidays, ; 
Poverty, au'l Human Life,” maintains tlial while there 
is a great deal of good results from holidays, there ' 
must be reckoned on the d(‘l)it side the fact that by 
sterilising the prorluctive power of many millions, 
they tend to make it harder for the poor to live. 

Capitain A. St. John discusses the question whether - 
reformatory methods have failed or not. Mr. D. S. A. 
Cosby pleads for a contributory old age pension ; 
scheme. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

Thk At/antir Monihly has an appropriate summer , 
article upon the American rich people’s .summer resort, 
Newport. Those w^ho read the chapter upon the 
same city in Mr. A, Maurice Low’s recent volume on 
America will find it curious and interesting to 
compaju the widely diflerent lights in which Newport , 
appears to an American and an English writer. 

7 'he article on “ Honest Literary Criticism ” proves . 
that the parlousness of the state of reviewing is even 
greater in America than in lingland. All the ills that 
English literary criticism is heir to seem to afflict 
literary criticism on the other side of the Atlantic, 
only worse. 

Ellis Meredith, the writer of an article on “ What it 
Means to be an Enfranchised VV^onian,” says :—“ The 
real significance lies in getting in touch with Avhat 
newspaper peo])le. call ‘ the human interest’ of daily 
life, and finding one’s own place in the great scheme 
of the universe.” 

The Chautanqnnn for August is almost entirely 
devoted to a copiously illustrated readinj^ journey 
through Switzerland, by O.scar Kuhns. ^ 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

* Dora Melegari, one 6f Italy’s most gifted women 
writers, discussing the now celebrated women’s 
congress in Rome, gives her icllow-countrywomen 
some excellent advice in the pages of the Jiass^na 
Contemporanea (August). Unless women cultivate 
solidarity, she declares, they will never be taken 
seriously by men. At the present juncture it is 
folly to fight among thenisclv(?s over such subjerts 
as divorce, and religious education. 1 hey must post¬ 
pone their differences and unite in a strong demand 
for equality of treatment before the* la^•.. 1 . M, 

Palmarini describes an interview on the prospects ol 
occult science with a white-liaired theoso|)hist living 
in Florence who received his visitor in long white 
robes. Ibsen’s play “brand” is appearing in an 
Italian translation, and a translation is also given of a 
short story by Chdkov. 

In the Rassepia Niiztoiurh (.)r.sola Maria Earbano, 
in two long articles, summarises the religious teach¬ 
ing of 'J'olstoi, and points out its weaknesses and 
contradictions. 'While differing profoundly from his 
conclusions, she admits that Ins teacliing lias lieljred 
to emphasise the one great truth that fiiith is the 
power by which mc:n live. A new book on llie 
English Ere-Kai)haeliies, i)y A. Agresti, supplies the 
material of a very apjjiia iative rrticle by A, Ciaccheri- 
Bellanti. 

To social students the most interesting article in 
the Nuova Antolopa is the account given of the new 
emigrants' rest-house, built close to the railway-sialion, 
for the free use of emigrants [lassing through the city. 
It contains, besides a vast and checrifiil waiting-room, 
dormitories, kilch(‘n, restaurant, bath-rooms, etc., all 
planned on the most liygienic principles. As no less 
than 30,000 emigrants rested within its walls during 
the first three months it was o[)(:n, die question of its 
utility need not be discussed. 'There is a striking 
biographical sketch of the Norwegian novelist, Jonas 
Lie, and a translation of one of his novels is begun. 
A number of well-known senators and professors give 
their view^s as to how to reform univc rsity education 
in Italy; that a tliorough reform is needed is admitttd 
by all. Professor /.anichelli contributes a long 
obituary notice of the late Lrncslo Masi, a well- 
known political and historical writer, and a frequent 
contributor to the Afitoloi^iu. 

The Rijorniii Sodule contains a inimlu'r of 
weighty articles on e('onomic questions. Uver one 
hundred pages aie devoud to a ^•aiuab^‘ .summary 
of the evidence published in tin* threi‘ volumes 
of the Refiort of the American Commission on the 
Municipalisation of PubT'e Services in I'aiglaiui and 
the United Stales, more esjieeirdly as regards gas and 
electricity. Women’s industrial ]x>sition is dealt with 
y sympathetically by ^ irginio tla vda, but his .statement 
thait Christianity, and hiore t^specially Catholicism, 
lies lit <-he root of women’s inferior position will 
iscarc^iy meet with general acceptance. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

In the article on Roman Folk-T.ore in Onze Eeui^ 
are to be found many details of the beliefs of th^ 
former inhabitants of the Eternal City and other 
parts of Italy. The belief in the cypress, with . 
remarks on the places in whicli it was planted; the 
erection of towers, the legends conc:erning stones and 
statues, all form interesting reading of a serious char ¬ 
acter. There is the record of a statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, the work of Michael Angelo, which suddenly 
showi'd some gold spots; these spots, so it was said, 
spread and Sia.med as if they would cover the entire ‘ 
.statue, whi(',h was regarded as a sign that there were 
golden prospects in store for tin- country. 

Another contribution de;ds with tlie Letters of 
Quetai Victoria; the subject is not fresh for us, but it 
is interesting to Dutchmen, bccausii our great Queen 
is held to be a model for the young Queen ol 
Holland. There is also, among other contributions, 
a verv readable es.say >n the character of Judas 
Tscariot. d'lie gretal of gold governed his aclion.s, 
and this trait is dwelt u[)on by various authors, 
ancient and modern. In one Pa.ssion Play, performed 
about the year ifjoi, Judas is represented as counting 
th(! coins received fer his l)«'trayal of Jesus, saying 
tlial one is worn, another s])urious, and so forth; he is 
bent upon getting his reward in full and not being 
clieated. 

In Euevier the opening contribution is an art one, 
being a sketch of Johannes Vermeer, an old Dutch 
master of the seventeenth century. Tliere are illustra¬ 
tions of ‘^orne of his pictures, one Inmig in the Louvre, 
and another in Dresden. There is an illustrated account 
of a visit to Stromholi, with a view of the mountain 
in eruption, and some interesting text, followed by an 
eqi .illy interesting description of the Royal Mint at 
Uiiecht. 

1 ’he two most attractive contrilnitions to De Gids 
are those on American Domestic .Servants and the 
Pvducation of Girls. As most people know, American 
servants are scarce and proportionaiely independent..^ 
This dearth of domestics is forcing families to live 
in boarding-houses and hotids. Where there are 
children, the mother is so often without help that 
societies are formed to t.ak(‘ care of the youngsters 
when not at school, and even the (duircli has stepped 
ill to aid the little ones. About 43 per cent, of 
the women who go out to work are domestic 
s(*rvant;s, but the perctMitage is <lecieasing, and the 
position is alarming. Formerly, the majority ol 
servants were Irish and Scandinavians, but there has 
been a sensible falling-off in these nationalities of late. 
Many of the female immigrants from other European 
countries do not take up domestic service for a 
livelihood. 

Speaking of the way in whicJi girls are brought 
up in Holland, the author ol the second article says 
that there is, in mo.st cases, too much masculine 
influence owing to the teachers being mostly of that 
gender. 



For the Promotion of Good Motherhood. 

A WOMAN’S APPEAL TO WOMEN. 


T here are two special services which men and 
women render to the State respectively that 
are often compared or contrasted with each 
other. These are in the one case the defence of the 
country, in the other the bearing and rearing of 
children. 

In the first, we have a vast military organisation, 
thousands of men set apart from ordinary civilian 
occupations, maintained by the exertions of their 
fellow-countrymen, drilled, disciplined, equip[)ed, 
ready at any moment to put their lives in peri) in 
defence of their country. 

In the other case we have no organisation, no 
discipline, no preparation, no system of rules and 
regulations which would ensure the perfect perform¬ 
ance of an operation which, while being natural, is 
yet amenable to intelligent control. 'The result of 
this is that the physical condition of tlie nation is far 
worse than it ought to be. Motherhood has ceased 
to stand for all that is best in a woman. It is loo 
often undertaken with no sen.sc of respon.sibility 
whatever, or resented as a burden to be shirked or 
avoided at all costs. It is sometimes associated 
with cruelty and neglect, sometimes witli actual 
physical and mental (U’generacy, 

It is difficult to estimate; the national loss and waste 
that is entailed by the stunting of tlu; growth and 
arrest of development that is the result of the bad 
breeding and rearing of children. Most of us are 
aware that, speaking roughly, about 100,000 infant 
lives are unnecessarily lo.st every year. 'I’he children 
in our schools are ill-fed and ill-nourished. 'J'he 
physical condition of our poor people is deploralile. 
Our women are becoming less and less able to 
perform their natural maternal functions. New^ 
lunatic asylums are constantly being built to accom¬ 
modate the increasing numbers of the insane, in all 
our workhouses there are numbers of people classed 
for the sakfc of convenience as insane, though they 
are not sufficiently insane to be sent to the lunatic 
asylums. In the l.ondon Unions there arc 7,000 
such people; in the rest of England There 

are amongst the ranks of the uncanployecl hundnjds of 
men who are unemployable, who are mentally and 
physically unable to do regular ein|3loymf;nt. Our 
hospitals are full of disabled men and wonum, whose 
physique has been unequal to the strain of ordinary 
life. 

'rhese disquieting facts have for a long time 
occupied the thoughts of all who see beneath the 
surface of things. A writer whose name 1 have not 
been able to remember said rece.ntly—“’We accept 
the statement that society is bound to provide for and 
to support its own languishing sick and feeble, but 
when I in every 283 persons of the population is an 


inmate of a lunatic asylum, when t in every 157;^ 
during 1005 has undergone a term of imprisonment 
for offences against the law ; when i in i;very 100 
children of elementary school age is so mentally and 
pl\vsi(.:ally defective as to rccpiire special tiducational' 
facilities ; and further, when one in c;very thirty-six 
persons in iMigland and Wales, und one in every 
ihirly-one in London is a j)auper, it is time that some 
stir was made.” 

There are, no doubt, many causes that contribute 
to this state of things, but one of them most certainly:; 
is bad motherhood. Every child has rights hy virtue 
of its own existence as a child. It has the right to 
be well-born ; that is, legitimalely l)orn of healthy 
parents. It has also the right to be; well-fed, well-, 
noiirisluid, well-cared lor. It should the aim of> 
t^vcTy woman to see that every cliild has its rights. 
'There could he no more ])atrioiic. work for women than! 
to Ijind th('mst;lvt;s together in the interests of good, 
motherhood. Men (;\liil)it their ])atriotism in other 
way.s. 'Thes’ liave set them.selvcs to form a vast teN* 
riloriai army, ready at any moment to d(;ren(l the- 
country, to shield the women and children from 
danger. It should be the work of women to bear-^ 
strong sons to form that army, to rear them aS' 
Englishmen deserve to be reared, to train them to be 
sturdy, sell-reliant, independent, the suifif Irom which;; 
new nations will be made, braiuhes of the parent' 
stock. ! 

It may be uggesttal that already much is being 1 
done in the interests of child-life, and that all, 
irn|)rovcments can nly be brought about by the : 
slow growth o moral fcieling. 'This is to a certain 
extent true. A great deal has bi*e.n done, but not' 
enough. T’hilantliropy has dealt with the problem 
in noble fashion. So(.;ieties, homes, training col- , 
leges, scli »ols, holiday funds, all these remedial and . 
ameiiorative efforts have been, and are, most useful 
and helpful. Without them, the story of child-life! 
would be much blacker than it is. Vet philanthropy’- 
has hy no means solved ihe prol)lem. 'There are ■ 
bundrc'ls of ill-born, ill-nourished, ill-treated children : 
still. ; 

'I'hc; State, through the Poor l.aw, lias reached 
thousands. It lias, at enormous cost, acquired a 
valuable amount of iirojierty—huge l)arra('.k schools, 
village communities, and cottage homes. It is spend-' 
ing thousands of pounds annually on some of the 
l(‘asl valiialile !iv(‘s in tlie community. Its efforts are 
to a great extent frustrated by the fact that a large 
proportion of the children who come under its care 
remain there only temporarily. 'I’hey art; visitors 
merely, their parents beiiife ill, or out of work, or in 
jirison, perhaps. Of the remainder of 'Poor Law 
children, many of them are children who sholTld nevei 



ye been born, the offspring of vicious, or feeble- 
[tided, or victimised women, and of. fathers who 
ruse to own or maintain th^m. 

By means of legislation the State has |)laced at the 
sposal of the country quite a number of laws which 
auld, if carried out, do much to improve matters, 
'any of these laws, unfortunately, are ojHional. 
hey are, moreover, difficult lo put into practice, 
his is because, in some instances, the adoption of 
le Act, passed to secure c(!rtain results, indirectly 
ivolves certain prin(:i|)les which in thcanselves nnght 
ell be considered anUigonislie to the spirit r>{ good 
igislation. . It is, for instance, cxtriiinely difficult to 
elp the children witlKHit, lo a certain extent, lessen- 
kg the responsibility of the parents. It is occa> 
onally impossible to h(‘lp the children without 
snoring the parents altogether. And to ignore 
arentage is likely, in the long run, to increase the 
roblem. In some cases, questions of expense stand 

the way of tlie adojition ol certain Acts i in others 
le ignorances or reaclioiiary opinions that are to be 
>und amongst the inenil)crs of some of our councils 
^d corporations block the way. The spirit of 
fficialism, too, is not favourable to the be.st interests 
f the comnuinily. 

Much has l)ern done by private enterprise, 
Specially in the direction of ihe reduction of infantile 
mortality, but these privaU' enterprises are local, and 
Hereforc restricted in their sco|)C. What, then, would 
: be jiossible for womtm to do Y 

Thinking again of the comparison between military 
ervice and the Ix aring and rearing of children, it has 
ccurred to me that it might be possible to adai)t the 
nrinciple oi' the 'I'erritorial Army, and adapt it to our 
ieeds. Why should there not be a vast organisation 
►f women, repri.-senting every effort that has been 
aade to deal with one or other aspect cf the problem, 
initing in itself all that is bt^si in private effort, joining 
his to all that is })o.ssible on the lines of the public 
ervices, lociising its energi(\s to the one great aim, 
he improvement of the national physique ? Such an 
organisation should have power lo administer, or to 
lelp to administer, all those Ads that cannot worthily 
)e carried out in a colil official spirit. Amongst these 
licls 1 might mi iition three that arc correlative in 
ipirit. 'These are the Midwives Act, tlie Notification 
)f Births Act, and liu^ amended Infants’ Life Protection 
\ci. 'J"he Midwives Act will come into ojoeration 
n 1910, and then it will be necessary to have a 
nuch larger number of properly ciualilied women at 
iberty 10 attend ^ oritmements than are likely (from 
present aj)])earanci>) to be ready. 'J'he jNotific ation 
)f Births .Act could be adopted in spirit, if not in 
Btter, in such rural districts that are ’oeyond its jire- 
pnt scojH.., if till t< wen women ready and wnllmg to 
as aiiiat.eu3 sanitary insfieclors, ht^lping molliers 
l^h their goocJ com- el in Homes w^here it is sadly 
For in the ren\ote c:ountry districts great 
is frequently to be found, and much of the 
lies Qf ^vork that ladies seek in crowded 

scarcSi; 


slums lies waiting to be don^ in pretty, smiling ' 
villages. 

I do not see how the Infant Life Protection Act < 
can be effectively administered without some such « 
organisation as 1 have in view. Such an Act, to be 
of real service, must be administered in a womanly 
and sympathetic way. Voluntary effort could be of 
very great assistance in this direction. But at present 
tliere is a lack of effective machinery wherewith to 
call into use the voluntary as.sistance that is necessary. 

Why should there not be in every county a Ladies* 
Auxiliary Council, consisting of representatives of 
the whole county, each representative being the 
chairman of her own local committee ? The Presi¬ 
dent ot each Auxiliary Council would be a member 
of the National Council, meeting periodically in 
London. Each committee would undertake such 
work, would carry out such schemes as would be 
suitable to the needs of her own district. Each 
Auxiliary Council would to some extent direct the 
operations of the district comriiitU'.es, would advise, 
and assist in a sympathetic spirit. At the same timi; 
the Auxiliary Council would give the district com¬ 
mittees a free hand'in carrying out the objects for 
which they were called into existence. 'The Auxiliary 
Council, too, would be in close touch with the County 
Council, and would with its concurrenee ai)point such 
general inspectors and officers as would be necessary. 

By utilising voluntary help economies might be effected 
in many diri^ctions, and much money savi'd. 

Such .Auxiliary Councils would be inve.sted whh 
some power, and, it is to be hoped, a good deal of 
dignity. 'They would be the connecting link lietween 
[>rivate charity and public administration. 'J'he pre¬ 
sident of each council shrjuld be a woman of real 
influence and standing in the county, who would be 
abie io inspire others with zeal, and be herself an 
example of public spirit and true motherliness. 
There is no reason why the letters A.C. after one’s 
name should be less coveted than C.C!., at present 
almost exclusively carried by men ; and NXl. should 
be invested with almost as much dignity as C.B. or 
M.y. For the whole organi.sation should be of real 
use to the nation. The Auxiliary Coi'iicils would 
stand in relation to the (^.junty Councils and Cor¬ 
porations as the volunteer forces (the 1 erritonal Army) 
stand in relation to the regulars, 'riiey would seek 
to enlist voluntary effort of all kinds. 'They would l)e 
inspired by a patriotic ideal. Tliey would seek to 
establish a new ideal of civic duty, to raise the status 
of motherhood generally, to make the conditions of 
child-life better, to encourage the breeding of a finer 
race of Englishmen. 

The j)ractical work w^ould include all efforts for the 
reduction of infantile mortality. A great deal has 
been done in this direction, but it ha.s been mostly in 
the nature,of experiment as yet. These experiments 
have had great success ; they deserve to be widely 
repeated. E'or it is only fitting that the experience 
gained, the difficulties overcome, the lessons learnt, 
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should serve to help* as warning or example, each 
fresh effort that is made. In this direction there 
* should be a definite attempt made to educate women 
’ K (and why not men ?) in the principles of good mother¬ 
hood, the necessary self-denial, the good food, the 
requisite rest. Married womeYi should be strongly 
discouraged from injuring their offspring by going out 
to work just before or just after their confinement. 
The encouragement'of breast-feeding, the establish¬ 
ment of pure milk de[)6ts, of c:hea|) restaurants, of 
creches and day-nurseries, of working homes for 
unmarried mothers, where they could have their 
children with them— all those things belong to good 
motherhood. 

The improvement of the national physique would 
involve the teaching of cookery and the science of 
feeding. In our crowded centres of population a 
healthy appetite for plain wholesome food is scarcely 
to be found. There is room for much good work in 
this direction, and also in the direction of the training 
of girls for home life, and for the making of the 
homes themselves. All educational questions would 
be dealt wnth as far as would be advisable, and over¬ 
lapping should be rendered very improbable by 
keeping in touch with the County Educational Com¬ 
mittees. All branches of hygiene and })hysical 
culture would very properly be considered by local 
committees and councils, and the Medical Officers of 
Health would no doubt control and direct a good 
many of the experiments. 

Although women are now eligible for election on 
Town and Borough and County Council.s, it will be a 
very long time before they serve in such numbers 
that they can carry out the ideas 1 have in view\ Eor 
according to the present system each Councillor who 
is elected is expected to serve the rale{)ayers in all 
kinds of w’ay.s. 'I’he upkeep of the roads, building 
operations, sewage schemes, finance, and other 
matters are all within the scope of each Coun¬ 
cillor, w'ho in many cases is the sole represenlalive 
of his district. On Boards of (iuanlians ques¬ 
tions relating to assessments, the placing of loans, 
etc., call for faculties not possessed l)y the average 
woman. Fo^ many years to come, if not for all 
time, tiiere will be large districts served only by 


men. It is foolish for women to export to do all' 
that could be done through tlie recognised councils 
and corporations. An organised association of 
women could, it is true, do much to seciirt' th(^ return 
of suitable women to these bodies, women who would 
perhaps have been trained on the auxiliary com¬ 
mittees. Such an association would also bring for¬ 
ward women who, while thoroughly in symp:itliy with 
tht; work done by piil>lic bodies, are yet avi;rse, from 
personal reasons, to sitting side by side with men on 
jniblic boards, or to facing the excitement and turmoil 
of an election. 

The ([iiestion of good motherhood, speaking 
broadly, is a question of patriotism. We often hear 
of the declining birth-rate, but do we ever consider 
that this decline is taking place amongst the classes 
who should be the best fitted to rear the nation’s 
children ? In the overcrowded slums, round the 
doors of the low^est public-houses, children may 
be found by scores. In the w^el 1 -to-do suburban 
liomes they are either absent altogether, or 
to be found in tw^os and threes. Large 

families of healthy, sturdy middle-class boys and girls 
are becoming rarer (!ach decade. In the upper 
classes natural causes t(‘n(l towards the extinction of 
families. Only amongst the poorest, the physically 
defective, the unrestrained, the incapable, is there . 
little shrinkage. Wliat will be the result of this in a 
few generations if nothing is done ? 'fho once proud , 
race of Englishmen wull surely and slow^ly degeijcrate 
and deteriorate. 'I he fate of the British Empin! will be i; 
.sealed. For England’s sake somethir)g must be done 
to secure better l)irths. No woman who calls herself 
a patriot can refuse to do her duty in this matter. 
So long as tluae are helpless infants dying in their 
hundreds amongst us, so long as there are little 
children hungry and neglected, so long as there are'; 
sister women dead to all sense of their real duty, ; 
drinking in the gin-y)ala( e, toiling in the factory, 
frivolling in .society, whom God has made mothers, 
there is w'ork to be done. And that w^ork is to make 
England a country of strong men and women, of well¬ 
born, V. dl-dowcred children. 

Ei hki. M. 'rAYLOR. 

‘*The Clough,” Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
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MESSAGES FROM BEYOND THE GRAVE.* 

Communications from Mr. Myers, Mr. Gurney, and Dr. Hodgson. 


S IR OLIVER LODGE cremated a sonsntion 
when lie slated some months aj»o that he 
bt!liev(id the rsychiral Researchers li:id got 
into communication with (X-rtain inemhe’s of the 
Society W'^ho had ])assed over to the great iiiajority. 
As w’orking parties tuniKdling from the o])posite sides 
of a mountain aj)proac]i eacli otlier near enough to 
exchange signals helore tlu^ last few yards of rock are 
pierced, so the niemhers of tlie S.I*.R. excarnate 
and incarnate, working togetlier from both sides of 
the grave, had been able to get into touch with ojacli 
other. 

TiJNNKi.eF.::s Fi<()\r aiiF oitifr side. 

In plain b'jigli.' h. this mc'ant that Mr. Myers,Mr. E. 
Gurney, and Dr Richard Hodgson, who are “ dead,” 
have, siiK'e their death, succeeded in getting 
messages through to tlicir surviving colleagues of 
the Soci(‘ly who are still on this sid(‘ of the grave. 
Sir Oliver T.odgit's metaphor was more striking than 
exact. For the Soc iety for Rsychical Research is 
no tunnelling working y)arty. Its deceascul luem- 
bers may be tunnelling through the mountain on 
the other side, l)ut instead of !>eing met half way 
by thcar c.olleagiies apjwoaching from this side, 
they fmd their chief dittuully in the ol)Stru(> 
tions, the inirely artificial obstructions, whicdi 
the S()cicty has jilaccd in tlieir way. As some 
of th(‘ workers irom the other side were iht'mselves 
responsible in their earthdifet for the creation of these 
ohslacles, it is jicrhaps only just that they should have 
their lull sliare of llie extra labour involved in remov¬ 
ing them. 

J'lIK KI'.CORD OF THFIK MESS\(;ES. 

Sir Oliver T.odge/s statement was widely commented 
upon in the press here and in the Ihutcxl Stales. lJut 
no attempt has lu.'en made liy the jiiwss to furnish the 
public with information as to the evidcaice upon whicli 
his assertion rested. A few inquirers were jmt off 
with a jiromise that a full report would be presented 
to the S.P.R., and as no one now seems to read the 
Proceedings of the S.P.R. excelling the writers and 
the comjKisitors, no more notice has been taken of the 
matter. It used to he .said by them of old lime that 
if you wanted to keep a profound .secret there was no 
more elfeclual method than that of publishing it in a 
Blue Rook, d'he Blue book is, however, popular 
reading compared with the little green books wherein 
the S^.P.R. bury from the;sight and memory of men 

of tho Soewty for Rsychicol Research/" June, i<jo8. 
On the A;.tomatic Writing of Mrs. Uollund by Alice Johnson. 


the records of such occasional phenomena ns are 
forced iijion tlvir attention despite all their efforts to 
remain uninformed. Hence it i.s not surprising that 
the first instalment of the official Report on 
these communications from the beyond, the 
record of lh(\se mysterious signals and mc.ssages 
through the tunnel opened up l.iy the workers from 
the other side, should have almost entirely escaped 
attention. 

WHY IT HAS KSCAI‘ED ATrKNTIOM. 

In th(‘ first place, we have long since ceased 
to expect any pearls of great price amid tliese arid 
w’asles oj ground bottle g’ass, and in tht‘ second 
piact‘, wluai l)y any rare chance a pearl survives, it is 
corroded away by the vinegar of cynical scepticism 
or cfinccaled beneatli clouds of words without meaning, 
the jargfm and th(‘ cant of the Soeiety. but altliough 
Miss Alice Johnson docs lier honest best to live up 
to the accepted ideal of the Society in <larkening 
wdsdom by words without knowU'dgt , not t;ven her 
pitiful credulity in clutching at (;very inconceivable 
hypothesis of telejialhy can entirely oh.scure the signi¬ 
ficance of the facts which are emhodii d in he.r report 
on“"l’he Automatic Writing of Mrs. Holland.^’ In 
order lo give the public soitkj idea of the evidence 
hitherto (effectively smothered, J sliall ignore all the 
ex])lanations, the glos.ses, ihe sophistical .sugg(.:stions 
of the l)y which it isattenqiled to explain away 

or ;.C('Ount for the signals from the other side, and 
altenij)t to set fort!) in j)la.in straiglitlorward narrative 
the story of th(‘ messages. 

C.URNKV, MVKKS, AND HOTKISON. 

'J’he Soeiety for Psychical Research was not always 
the society for the disconragenient of psychical 
researclies which it has beconuj to-day. Whi^n it was 
founded in icS;;; it had a.s its leading menihers such in- 
(juiring spirits as li)dniiincl Giiiiit*)' and K. 11. \V, Myers, 
who \vere afterwards Joineii by Dr. Rirhard Hodgson. 
Gurney, Myers and Hodgson began by inventing 
every imaginable hypothesis to escaj)efrom the neces¬ 
sity of admitting the truth of spirit return and of 
direct communications from the dead to the living, 
but although prejudiced they were honest. 'I’hct facts 
were too much for them, aud hclbre tliey died they 
were convinced of the reality of s])irit return. U’hcy 
are all dead now. Gurney was tlie first to go. He 
died in 3888. Myers followed in icjoi, and lastly 
Hodgson died also in 1905. by their death the 
effective working force of the Society was transferred 
to the other side of the grave. It \vas as if the Chief 
Engineer and Director of the I'unnel had .seen fit to 
transfer his most energetic miners from the north to 
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the south side of thg mountain. When Gurney, 
Myers and Hodgson found themselves free from 
their bodies and from the temporary confusion 
following the change, they naturally set about 
their Master's business and began tunnelling opera¬ 
tions from the other side. They were not long in 
getting through, although they were embarrassed and 
impeded at every turn by the mci)hitic atmosphere of 
credulous incredulity and superstitious scepticism 
which fill the Society's rooms at 20, Hanover Square, 
the further end of the tunnel. 

THE MEDIUM “MRS. HOLT.A\fc>.” 

The tool by which they worked was a Luly wliose 
identity is concealed by the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Holland. Owing to the sugg(‘stion of knavery 
or of folly whi( h the Society seems to associatt? watli 
the possession of psychi(' gifts, honest women witli 
such gifts, witli a regard for their own re]iiilalion, 
naturally shrink from revealing their identity. Mrs. 
Holland appears to have been a natural psychic, 
partially clairvoyant, and very sceptical. Her ('fticiency 
as an aiitoniatie writer was impaired by her inability 
to shake herself free from the suggestion ibat all ber 
commimicalions were due to lier own subliminal 
consciousness. Myers’s favourite hypothesis thus 
gapped and dullet.l the edge of bis own instrument. 
Mrs. Holland is not a professional niediiini. It is 
necessary to insist iijion this ])oint, I)eca.use while 
professional elcrgytnen and professional lawyers are 
supi^osed to be superior to lay ]>rea(^bers and amateur 
legal advisers, at the S.P.R. to be a i>rofessional 
medium appears to be regarded as only onv. de?grec Ie;ss 
criminal than to be a professional thief. Mrs. Holland 
spent most ol Ikt time in India. She had read 
Myers's classical work on “ Human I’ersonality." 
She was intt*r(‘Sted in the subject, and was not 
deterred from the niaking and chronicling of experi¬ 
ments by the fact that she had to conceal w’hat she 
wTis doing from those of her own household, and had 
to confide them to the anything hut sym|)athctic 
bosom of Miss Alice Johnson. Sitting aioiu; morning 
after morning, with a passive mind and an inert hand, 
Mrs. Holland's fingers were moved to write, some¬ 
times with a |H:n when Myers controlled, sometimi^s 
wnth a pencil when the control was Gurney, messages 
from the other side which, although coloured no 
doubt by her owm i)ersonality, and following the line 
of her own thought as a. locomotive follow^s the rail¬ 
way track on which it runs, hear imniistakable (!vi- 
dence of being genuine communications from well- 
known personaliticis who have survived Death. 

RTCllAED IIOIK’.SON'S FIRST MESSAGE. 

The question of evidence as to identity need not 
be discussed here. It is siififieient to quote the signal 
eiruJoyed by Dr. Ricliard Hodgson to overcome the 
scepticism of the S.J’.R., and to t;stahlish hi*; identity 
by a message both ingenious and difficult to under¬ 
stand. Dr. Hodgson died of heart lailure in Boston, 
December 20th, 1905. Mrs, Holland read the new\s 


of his death January 22nd, 1906. At nine o'clock at 
night on February gth, while sitting in a stiff chair 
wrell aw\ay from a table, with nothing to support arms 
or head, Mrs. Holland’s right hand w rote on a slieut 
of paper the following apparently uninlelligihle U tters 
and nuinbiu's :— 

.... Sjdihse I p o h f p o—Only one IcIlcT funlirr on— 
iS S 

9 

4 

S 7 

I 10 

iS ij; 

4 14 

Tlu-y arc no| li:tph:iz:inl fip;ures rr:ul thnn a.-; 

What could this mean? Mrs. Holland roulrl not 
imagine. She had no ]K‘rsoiial a(’(|uaintaiie(^ with 
Hodgson, d here was nothing in tliesc letters and 
numbers to suggest that it came frecii him. As a 
matti r of fac t, Mrs. Holland <lid. not assoei.ate the 
message wdlli Ilodgson. Slie noted alterw.irds : 
“^\dlen my liand wrote them (the figurrs) 1 thought 
they w’CTe an adrlilirm sum and Iioped ; my suhliminal] 
w'oiild add it ver> corrcetly .and qiiit kly. [My sup- 
ralimiiia!] is tv/t Jioor at ligiires.” But wjien this 
cryptic message was examined, it was iliseovered that 
“ the first lelterrs are fenncal iVom tlnx name ‘ K iehard 
Hodgson’ l)y substituting for each lellra of the name 
the letter following it in llu* alphabet; the numbers 
rcprestail the same name by substituting lor each 
letter the iiunibe.r ol its {dace in the alplialx't.” 

Surely no telegraphic op(a:itor even on this plane 
could have contrived a nion^ ingenious method of 
convineing the receiver at the other end of tlie wire 
that he luul not I'volved the name of tlie srinder of 
the message out of his own subconsciousness. 

But this article is not intended to be a discussion 
of the evidcnct' as to tlie aiiilKMilic it) ()l the nu;ssages.‘ 
Taking that for granP'd, nothing can be more intenxst- 
ing and morc^ profitable than to set out wliat Myers, 
Gurney, and Hodgson have to tell us (irst, as to the 
medium for communication ; secondly, as to the 
diflicuhy they lincl in using it ; and thirdly, wliat they 
have to say as to the new world in which they find 
themselves. 

I.—THli MIHdHJM OK (:< )M MUNICATION. 

The medium through which Myers and (Uirney got 
their in(;ssages through was tin - liand of Mrs. Holland, 
which they wen! able to move without lier volition, 
''riiey fouiul at first great diliieiiUy in using her hand, 
and from their re|)(;ated directi^ins and instriic.tions it 
is pos.sil)le to compile a handy guide lor automatic 
writers. ; 

y'/.f /o Tinii'. 

|]\l.| Miirning is tin* besl liun- lo try for w riling while ihe 
brain i.s fnrsh .juU im w as ii vo — \'erv be the 

best lime oi all - Xn il y»>ii an* Nierpy 

Now lisU-n j.... iiiusl write every Uay- usl a few 
minubrs some time every day for ojte whole rrioiiiib .Make up 
your iiiirid (|(» it - 
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[G.] We only wish you to us ;i few jiassivi- patient 
'■‘hiinules each day. % 

^ [M.] A few minutes steadily every day are not imich to ask 

; from you. 

[M.] Non week is not lonj» cnouj^h for a lest— You must 
keep it up for a whole month — 

No since you can't write on Sundny inorninijs at n try it at a 
later hour in the day but do not miss a d:iv— tio steadily on 
till Dec. 8th. 

[M.] Unless under very exceptional circumstances 1 think it 
is well for yon not to mve Joneer than half an hour to tliis 
writirij;:. 
j4s to Pens, 

At the lie^inninK pencil or ink was used indiscriminately. 
On November i8lh, Myers’ control l)ef;ins in jiencil, then 

writes : “ 1 ake a pen,” and the writing goes on in ink, “ That’s 
well—a pen is best when I am here—pencil for the upright 
; vehement writing,” viz., that of Gurney cortrol; and hence¬ 
forth these two cimtrois generally—but not invariably—used a 
pen or pencil respectively. 

As to the llattii, 

[G.] Let your hand do what it likes. 

tCJ.l Don’t scrawl. Hold the ]>cncil tightly, rigidly if need 
be. Try not to scribble so much -it is a waste of strength— 
the Meriting should he small anti neat ■ 

[M.J Only .simply let your haml go and don’t worry as to 
.whether the suhliminal self is conceriu^l or if the motor inipuLe 
comes purely from without— You have got to write and the 
, prot)f will presently be in what you write not in how it is 
written— 

Your hand gels fired stvm ht?cause it is nt»t passive entuigh. 

• Make it limp. At present the wlK)le arm has to be move«l 
from the elbow. It is only your wrist and fingers that need 
move really. 

[G.] Do not let the pen scrawl lift it from the paper when it 
wishes to scribble vaguely. 

[M.] Hold the pencil firmly try not to let it waste strenglli 
in dashes and flourishes. If the pencil wants to move in your 
fingers let it but don’t allow scribbling or scrawling. 

As to attitude of Mind, 

[M.J My first wish is that you should try patiently and 
steadily —with no undue hurry for results. Patience is the 
chief thing asked of you. You must not expect more than 
first than mere cninihs of speech—the preparation for 
better things. A.sk questions if y<m wish to hut the passive 
mind will be the best altitude, 'fry not to wish loo much for 
any particular topic—or you are more likely to deceive yourself 
by supplying phrases from the subliminal self—dull it as mucli 
as possible, and lot the outer impulses exercise a lelcrgic 
influence on you— 'J'eltpathy is perhaps the better word in 
this case— 

[CL] I do wish y(»u would not hamper us by trying to under¬ 
stand every word you wTile—as you w'ritc it. It’s not meant 
for you. At least you may look at it after if you will—hiii 
now you need only write. Do try to forget your abiding fear of 
being made a fw)! or a dut>e— If we ever prompt you to fantastic 
follies you may leave us. It’s a form of restless vanity to fear 
that your haml is imposing upon yourself as it were— Leave 
. yourself out of the (|uestion— Your personality ij> not an ecjua- 

tion in this pii>blem— Your Kgo is a part keej> it out of thU 

Cosmi>s. 

[G.] So leave yourself out of the matter. You are only the 
woman who takes down the message at the telegraph. 

[M.J . . . You need not think of this w'riting except at ilie 
actual moments when it is coming— A passive hand and a 
^uiet brain is far more helpful than a nervously receptive one— 
you are loo sensitive in .some w^ays—and far loo obtuse in 
Others. 

: n.—THE DIFFICULTIES OF COMMUNICA- 

I'lON. 

%> 

Myes5*and (nirney speak often pathetically and 
sometififes inipaliently of the obstacle.s in the way of 


getting their messages through, some of which are 
caused by the faults of the medium, but others are 
due to the conditions of the other life. For instance, 
Myers wrote :— 

I know it will soon bc»three years since 1 “ passed over passed 
on”- hut I feel still in early stages of developmental it were— 
Tlie ol>scur:ilion of consciousness was prolonged in my case to 
an abnormal period - Nearly the wliohr of the first year w^'ls 
hidden for me— I was entranced as T wt.Te-* That accounts for 
SOUK' failures of compact does it not. It is all so far more diffi¬ 
cult than one imagines- Lven granting the strength requi¬ 

site to reach the threshold one can l)m fall helplessly upon it— 
spent—and one’s message still — 

Gurney gave some further information as to M yers’s 
difficulties of communication. He wrote :— 

He needs such congenial conditions or else he fails altogether 
— For one reason h<! really btdongs in sjiiritual dt^vclo|)ment 
to a higher level—a higlier plane—and if hi* were there you under 
present coniiilions would not be able to receive even the faintest 
impression from him. 

(M.J T have thouglit of a simile which may help you to realise 
the bound to earth condition which ]nusisis with me. It is a 
matter very largely of volunta: > ciioice — I am as it were— 
actuated by the missionary spirit and I lie great longing jo speak 
to the souls in prison—still in the jirison of the flesli -leads me 
to “absent iiu* from felicity .awhile.” 

The nearest simile J can find to ex[»ress the difficulties of 
sending a iness.age—is that I apjntar to lie standing behind a 
sheet of frosted glass—which blurs sight and deadens sounds— 
dictating feebly—to a reluctant and somewhat obtuse secretary. 
A feeling of terrible impotence burdens me—^1 am so powerless 
to tell what means so much 1 cannot gel into communication 
with those who would understand an<l believe me— You need 
much training before you can ever begin to help me as I need 
to be helped and 1 do not know how that training is to be 
arranged for-- 

[M.J Shall I quote tlur saying whith amused me always— 
“Little faith—little faith — liille faith can ye not trust, in 
Dan ?*’ 

It lias a certain ]iaihetic significance to me now— Your 
doub:s block the light for me so oilen— 

There is so much t«') say and yet so very little chance of saying 
it C(Uiimunicalion is tremendously dirficuli The brain of the 
agent though indispcuisahle is so hampering 1 think it might 
he better if the agiml wrote the thoiighis in her liraiii instead of 
keeping a v:n;anl brain and a jiassive haiul— 

It is like eiilriisiiiig a message on wliich infinite importance 
depends to a sleeping person— 

{C/iaui^c in 7vyitt.tt^.\ I can’t be what I wish to be I try and 
no power comes— I long—hope is always swallowed up in 
despair— Peti. 

Ill.^-LIFE ON THE OTHliR SIDE. 

Myers gives us a few glimp.ses of his life on the 
other side. At his death hti pa.sscd into a state of 
coma;— 

The period of oblivion was unusually long with me. 'riiere was 
no link betwecui my utter unconsciousness of things of earth — 
the last thing I felt was the touch that closed my eyes and the 
passage to the plane I now occupy— The transit was absolutely 
unknown to me—and 1 am not conscious of a return journey as 
it were when I communicate in this way. At least I am conscious 
of strain and effort hut I cannot note the stages of the way— 

[M.J If it were possible tor the soul to die hack into earth life 
again 1 shViuld die from sheer yearning to reach you—lo tell 
you thill all we imagined is not half woiulerfiil enough for the 
truth .... If I could only reach you—if I could only tell 
you -I long for power and all that comes tome is an infinite 
yearning—an infinite pain, I Joes any of this reach you—reach 
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any one—or am I only waiftnj; as the wind wails—wordless and 
unheeded f 

His first message through Mrs. Holland was very 
characteristic. It ran thus, and was written Sep- 
tember 16th, 1903 : • 

[M.] V. 

Kriend while on enrlh wilh knowledge* 

1 ihe livinj^ 4)nwiT tf) wriie 
DiMth iiitoivd now in tliiriLis of 
T yearn lo you and cainuu wiilo. 

'7 I 

It mnv he that thovr who dii: suddetily sufter no |)ro]onc;rd 
(d)sciiration of e.onsciou'^nrss hul for my own c*x]ier iiuicc ihc 
uncr»nseioiisnt*ss was exceedingly prohui^ed. 

is infiniudy more wonderful than our most daring 

rije ires. Jn<lee<l no conjecliire can he sufrK:i<Milly daring. 

101 

Ihil this is like tlu* hist stundilini; allcinjils at expression in an 
ludviiown language imj>er]t.‘elly < xplained so far away so viTy 
III!' away ami yel longing and imdeiManding poUmlialilies ol 
n^rarness. M. 

Mrs. Hollmul did not understand the meaning of 
the r7, I and or. Miss Johnson, 1 10wever, recognised 
it as a cryptic sign of the identily of the sender of the 
message. 17. 1. 01 stands (or 17 January, 1901, the 
date of Mr. Myers' death. 

Mr. Myers tried to show Iiimself visibly to Mrs. 
Holland, but the atUanpt weakened bis ]X)wer to 
eommunicate. Ihi gives some interesting information 
as to ghosts. He wrote :— 

If M were to set me silling at my lahle or if any one of ytiu 
became conscious tJ my senihlaiice standing near my cliair that 
would not he ///t’ My spirit wi>uld he there invisible hut 
perceptive l)iit tin. apjiearance would 1)C merely to call your 
attention to identify me -' It iades and grows Jess easily recog¬ 
nisable as the years jkiss and my remembrance of niy earlhly 
apjiearance grows weaker - If you saw me as 1 am now you 
wouhl not recognise inti in the least — 

“ All J could iKfver lx* — All men refused in me 

This 1 was worth to (lod whose wluad the j)itcher shapcil —* 

1 apjiear now as T wf)iild fain have been -as I desired to Im; 
ill the very vain dreams of youth—and ilu; time lined ]>ain lined 
suffering lace that .some of you rememlarr wilh tenderness is a 
mere mask now that 1 slrivti lo conjure up for you to know me 
by— But my power is weak and you are not really receptive— 

. . . Keinemhcr once again that the phantasm the so-called 
ghost is a counlcjrfeit pre.scntmeiii proji cted by the spirit. , . . 

Again he writes; 

.... 'I'he apj)e.ar.ance of the simtilacre does jiol 

necessarily imply that tlie spirit is consciously present. It tn.iy 
project the phantasm iroin a great distance. More usually how¬ 
ever it is present. f)n two occasions only I myst^lf have been 
able to perceive the surrt>un<lings 1 so desired lo see—onee 
[illegible] at a Meeting and you all appeared to me as flat 
cardlioard figures seen through a grey mist. The next time was 
a few weeks ago at home. J would try so hard on the 
anniversary that is only nine days away now if I could be sure 
that you really wished and desired niy t.-idolon without any fear 
or reluctance- 

Any terror would distress me unspeakably. 

In my present state thoughts pain me more than wounds or 
burns could do while 1 lived— It is part of the stajj[c through 
which 1 must pass in the evolutionary process. 

* Browning's line runs, "All, men ignored in me.”—E d. Review or 

Rjcvtgws. 


Myers, speaking of Gurney, who died in 1888, 
said :— # 

(i. is a little far away as yet— time conditions have a good 
deal to do with it Seven years is about the limit for easy 
communications with earth— There are special limits trans¬ 
gressed sometimes in special cases but as a rule seven years is 
the longest time. 

The publication of the book (" Human Personality ”) was a 
ircmendous help to me—and to others ot us— It set new 
strength—new power free in our direction -and even blind 
interest—unintelligent thoughts can be an assistance. It's the 
blank hateful indifference that is the second death to the spirit 
— the ghost that once was man— 

'J'he 2iul packet of proofs have still several errors that have 
escapiicl riwision— Kindly go over them again witli great 
care- 

Oli if T could only gel to them—could only leave you tlie 
that I reinember -recall—know— continue. . . . 

(M.J There is no sadder mistake than to imagine that by 
mniiriiiiig for the deatl their stale of happiness is increased— 
Iaivc ’hey desire, but not lamentation. 

Of the work of the l^sychical Research Society, Mr. 
(iurncy wrote :— 

iS?^. 31) ytv.irs ago. C m r d e. A b i g. Y O U t h. 

|tJ.j It has been along work—but the work is not nearly over 
Jt lias Imrely Ijegun•—(ioon wilh it—go on ■ We were 
the liMch bearers—follow after us—'riie flame burns more 
steadily now - 

K. (. 1 . iSSS. 

“ Cmrde Ai »ig'' is an anagram for Cambridge. 
1873 wa.s the date when the S.P.R. was founded, and 
18S8 was the year of (lurney’s death. 

Ciurncy wrote on another occasion :— 

[(;,] 11 the lime ismu ready yet— Still the time will come— 
some day Pioneers are not needed after roads are made— 
Ihck and shovel arc needed neno—aml you all of you mu.st not 
weary in using them, toothing is unimpurlanl however much it 
seems so. 

Further messages are promised in the next instal- 
ineiil of the Report. 

IV.- OTHER MESSAGES. 

The S.P.R. has no exclusive monopoly of messages 
from Myers and his fellow-workers. Immediately 
after writing the foregoing summary of messages 
through Mi s. Holland, I asked a lady friend of mine, 
not a professional medium, who often receives 
messages from the Beyond by means of automatic 
writing, if she would try to secure a message from 
Mr. Myers. 

Next day I received the following letter from my 
friend ; - 

“ 1 enclose a message from Proft?ssor Myers. It is 
long, and was written rapidly and with perfect ease, 

I kept an open mind after leaving you yesterday 
morning. I did not allow’ my thought to dwell upon 
Myers at all. In the evening I felt in a good vein, 
and, taking pencil and paper, waited events with a 
mental request that Professor Myers would honour 
me w’ith some communication. To the best of my 
belief 1 was absolutely passive — a rare condition for 
me, r am sorry to say—and certainly asked nox^uestions 
and hazarded no theory. After a moment, hpwever^ 
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jo rny disapj)f)intm(*iil, signed her name and 
proceeded to writif, and 1 was in no mood lor ‘ C.’ 
I wanted Myers, and after a little tirm‘ ‘C’ loftily 
withdrew. Prolessor Myers then signed his name 
and wrote the eni losed message. 1 <.lo not know 
whether tl)eynr|)rcsenl his view.s, as I liava-read nothing 
of his hut ‘ Human IVrsonalily ’ :il)Out five years 
ago, and have not read anv of his irwssagits sinee he 
passed over. Jxt me: kaiovv what you think of it at 
' your leisun: . 

'J'lie message lliiis receive^] is as lollows J have 
omitted a senlen a* of two personal to myself. Other- 
wi.se, it is printed as received - 

'riiursday I'Aening, .\iigiisl 20, 1908, about 7 p.m. 

E. W. H. : Will J'rofi rsso! Myers jilcase write and 
give a message for Mr. W. 'T. Sic;ad 

F. \y. II. Myers: “ Ye.^, J lia\t: no ohjection what¬ 
ever. 1 am e\eeetlingly anvious t».> communicate as 
inueh as possible. I sluadil like first to make it ([uile 
clear that I have made many discovtTies that quite 
annul some ol the e.oni lusiims i. arrived at when 
writitig ‘I Inman Personality.’ It is my intention to 
make the.se tlisrovta ies kiensn to the utmost extent of 
my power. My itext hook must he written hy other 
hands, under iny gnidanta-. 

“( a)Mvct this erroj ; ddiat the Subliminal Self play.s 
any wry gn at ]K\y\ in the iceejjlion of messages hy 
• inediums. In llie ease of jn'ilectly lioiust, sincere 
investigators, suttieienily ji.i.ssive granted the p.sychic 
" gift he wrli developed and llie mind free from bias—- 
;• the mes.sages will he m the mam rciliahle. 'Idle f.ault, 
- if any, will ht‘ due to the inahilily o* the s]jirit-eom- 
: municalor, or in a lew <'ases it. il«i- intrusion of other 
influences — diseaniali‘ entities — iindcsind^ hut not 
ne*cessarily always u},.icsirabh\ 

V “ 01).serv(‘ “if there be one grain of in.sincerity or 
deceit in llu: lemi>eran.ent ol d)e.iiu:dium, it will most 
certainly he drawn out and developed to a most 
ap])alling degree, possibly even iin' onsciously at first, 
but infallildy. M’hmein lies the great danger, and 1 
; beg YOU most eariiesily to lay great .stress ut)on tlii.s 
■■ fact, whieh is imiierfei'lly uiMerstooil and greatly 
ignored. < )n the oiher hand, thi-re is no limit to the 
‘ possibilities of inlen-ommunica.lion between s])irits 
::r incarnate u'discancite, given the pure and iindefiled 
v Soul that .seeks with earnest reverence and in all 
|huniilily to learn wiiatsocvcr it may be in accordance 
I with tile* inscrutabie will of (Jod—still, even to us here, 
|, inscriitat )ie—that inimanity may in thi.s way learn of the 
pliinjgs which, ll.ougii unsi^n, are Eternal, The day 
llias ^pa-jsed when mankind will seek salvation by 
l^eans q} the varied, dogmas of warring churches— 
^eep (;alls unto deep—the human craves unceasingly 


for final union with its Creator—the Source of Life— 
from which the souls of men first had birth. But* 
creeds have had their day, except for infant races, 
who will find in thtm their first nourishment, and 
then, in turn develoi>ing, will cast them aside. But 
as long as your e:irth lasts, so long will the.* cry of 
Fattier, demand an answer. . . . Your gospel to 
mankind Life is no idle dream, I)Ut a solemn 
reality ; it is all thou hast to front Eternity witli.’ 

“ But there is still the intermediate stone wall, at 
each, side of \vhich we and you are striving to force 
communication—the partition at times so very 
tliin-- 

“One Tilverlasting dYuth remains- 

“ I'he inevitable frauds that arc blended with so much 
of this s »n of thing are more harmful by reason of the 
eflect they hav(* upon earnest inquirers than upon 
actual sce])tics—in inverse projiortion tin; sinci‘re 
student dre.ading to become a victim of‘self-deception, 
goe.s to the other c.vtreme, and a barrier of what I may 
tiain intensely materialistic mentality is erected. The 
eyes of the soul are blinded at once—for it is only 
when the physical is sightle.ss that the secrets of the 
Spirit are revealed. 

“'Phis condition of intense passivity, so different from 
dull credulity, is difficult to acquire, but it is part of 
wliat is nu;aiit by dcvclo[)ing or training the ji.sychic 

gift- 'Then exceeding regukirity, for there is a 

spiritual ‘ nervous .system * somewhat akin to that 
ol the physical body, but much more acute, therefore 
mo'e iiiten.sely responsive. I'erfect health, too, is a 
neeessary concomitant. As the spirit dominates the 
body it wall more and more purify its earthly 
tenement. 

“ It is owing to ignorance—(that) pre-arranged tests 
(arc) generally failures, because arranged under condi¬ 
tions of ignorance of the laws obtaining here, Avhich 
vve only learn w^hen we c(>me and strive so earnestly 
to make knowai. 

“ The Love of God— 

“ The Divine Brotherhood of the Saviour Jesus 
Christ—these are the Eternal Verities,-- 

“ The result of all- 

-“'Fhe immortality of the soul ? Yes—nothing 

created is ever lost—matter is disintegrated—becomes 
transmuted into different forces—the soul survives all 
change, and preserves inviolate its own separate indi¬ 
viduality, .an everlasting Ego, of infinite capacity for 
uniuii with the Spirit of all things, becoming more 
perfect by greater extension and diversity of sym¬ 
pathies, until no part of it remains unblended with 
its complement.” 
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IV.—MR. LUCY*S MESSAGE FROM 
DICKENS. 

I close this account of messages from those who 
have recently passed over with, a quotation from Mr. 
Lucy’s article, “Sixty Years in 'the Wilderness,” from 
the cunxMit niimher of the; Conihil! AIai:;azinr. Mr. 
Lucy is about the last man in the world from whom 
we should exp(;ct such a narrative. After describing 
an occasion on which he met Charles J)i( kens in his 
life, he proceeds to recount a reniMrk:il)le interview 
he had with Cluirles r)ii:kens after Ins death. Mr. 
I.ucy says thirty y(;ars ago, lie, with threi: friends, all 
honestly in search of the triilh, sat doNMi and joined 
outstretched hands on a small table. I'resently the 
table began to movi;, and th(;n it gyrated with great 
vigour, and each of his e()in|)aiiious asked it to sp(;ll 
out the name of its communicator. \V'hi;n the writ(;r’s 
turn came to the letU;r C, tin; rim of the table ])rodded 
him in the chest with (evidently joyous assent. 1’he 
tabk; then spelt out tlu‘ name of Charles Dickens : - - 

Tlu'ii fo]i(»W(*fl M (juilo fViiniilly convcrsalion, in the cuursir of 
which the grc;il nuvt;lisl, joiii ycai^ ilcml, hade me call liis 
son Charles, a I tlic liiiu* clitor of Household IVonis, wIkmm, he 
assured me, I shouhl fiud in friendly mood. 

My coiniKinions '.cvta.il times alieinjiicd In join in the am- 
versation, btU Charhrs Jht.kens would have iioihiiii; to do with 
them, s<?verely igiu»rini,; fhcii existence. Wdiencvci I sjiokc the 
Udde thiohlic<l Nvitli exuberance. 

What j)uzzled me at the tinu! as seemini; allngellier incon¬ 
gruous was the way n\y inii i Im iiior inis-sjjelled Ins words. 
Written down, they read out jdayfully ungramiiialical. Wlien, 
a year or two later, Koi>vttM\ “ Life of l)ickens’' was j)ul)lishetl, 

1 found that in the inivacy of communication with his most 
inlimale friend, Uo/C’ usj-d occa^iMnally to write in that wav. 
h'or example, inviiiiiL: l’'or:-.i»:r to dine with him at Jack Straw’s 
t'asth:, Ilampsleail Jleatli, he wrott^ : “ I knows a good C>use 
where we can have a ri?ildM>t cliop fu’ tlinner and a glass of 
good wine.” 

This is perhaps the most striking point of tiie <‘pisod(‘. 
I’raclical persons explain the vagaries of conveisation lliiough 
the medium of talde-liirning hy averring that, um’()nsci<»u>.ly, 
llic imjuirer siip[ilie^ the an^weis rceirived. As I jjad at ilic 
lime never Jjcard of J )ickeJis‘s himtorous disregard for spelling 
and grammar when writing lO Porsler, I eeiiainly could not 
have* been responsible for that singular i)li.ise of the coin- 
mimications. 

That is thtf story, told as simply as ]>ossible. I was so mucli 
struck v\ilb the incident that on the* next day I lound my way 
down to the office of Household IVonls, aiul sent in my card to 
the editor. J\jy name la ing ahsoliiiely unknown to him, as it 
waste all oulsidrr a narrow circh', 1 cxpeirled my temerity would 
he piojierly re\\ai'd(?d hy a m(rss:i.gc tliai the gieat man was 
engaged. < )n the coiitrarv, 1 was ’pronijilly ushered into the 
presena; of Chail<*s Oickeiis, jiiii., received iiu* in tin; 

friendliest fashion, and siiaighivvay commissioned me to write 
an article for Household li'ords. 

It was accepted, and I received what at the time I regarded 
as a prodigiously handsome c1um]uc —the Inst earned in that 
field of Jaliotir. 


In the yVieosophisf^ Mrs. Besaut, in describing the 
signs of moral and intellecLual life in* Melbourne, 
mentions that in connection with the Theosophical 
Society a devotional grou[) is also formed, and there 
is a class for the sludy of Esperaiiio, a suhjeiU wh.ch 
several Lodges seem inclined to take up. 


BOOKS FOR AND AGAINST SPIRITUALISM. 

It is a good sign indicative of the increased atten¬ 
tion which is being paid to psyeliic study that the 
books against spiritualism are rnulliplying. Last 
month Kegan Paul published Father Millers SiTtnons 
ON MoJi'KN SfyirituaUsm^ which appears with the 
ifNpriNhtfur o[ the Vicar-(ienc!raL Mr. Miller repeats 
ihi; old story, that a considtMahle pro[)ortion of those 
who are et)nfined in lunatic asylums are there in con- 
seqiieiu'e of dabbling in spiritualism. 'I’his may be 
true; but what evidence is then; of it? Much less 
evidence than then' is as to the reality of spirit 
return, k'alher Miller claims th.it all the eondemna- 
tions uttered by iht; Pope against the Modernists fall 
likewise u|)On the doctrine and teacliing of sjiiritualism. 
What is inliTesting about; l‘Vilh(;r Mill(;r’s sermons is, 
that he recognises the truth of communications from 
beyond the grave, but he maintains that as the spirits 
are not orthodox Gaiholics they must he devils. 

Afti;r having read “Sermons on Ma(lt;rn Spiritual¬ 
ism," the inquirt;r would dt) well to ri;:id the reprint 
that lias just been issued of Stainton Mosi-s's well- 
known l)()ok.s on Spirit Jdaitity and llui Higher 
Aspects of SpiritnalisjN^ which have just been reissued 
at 6d. by the London Spiritualist Alliance. 

Suiir; lime ago I.ondon was much interc;sLed and not 
a little .surprist'd i)y the publication in the Westminster 
Gazette of a series of articles discussing psychical 
questions. "I’he name of the writer was not given*. 
At first it scemer] as if we were going to go tht; old road ' 
of l)(‘littliiig and explaining away everything, hut when 
hecanu; k) the end of the series 1 was (lelighied to find 
that he had the courage and hmiesly to admit that the 
evidence in favour of spirit return was loo strong either 
lo lie dtaiied or ignored. 'J'he articles in question have, 
now been reprinted in a book entitled “ ()ceiillisiu and 
(.’omnion Sen.^c ” (Laurie. 6s. net), lo which the name 
of the author, B. Willson, is attached. 

THE CHINESE THEORY OF THE DOUBLE. 

In Ihi; Theosophical Revieio August an extract 
is (p'otcvl from a pa|)er on l^sycliic IMienomena in^ 
China, read at a ineeling of the China Society on ■ 
March 2Jst, 1907 :— 

'TIk* C'hiiujsc* liclicvtr llinl the p'‘o is “ apiivaJcnt to the supra- 
limin.il stlf, llur visible pcnsonaliiy iiilcipcirciiMiing iiiul 
soliibly :ilto the hfidy, the huu b'Miig the siihliminn.1 Of ; 
invi^ibk* self, also intcrprucliMting ilu; hudy, imtnot indUsulubly 
aitachal la il.” lii soiiur of the t:aso^> iiK’iitioiial, ln)\v<*ver, it; 
would :ij)p(.rar that tin; huu satiictinu.*s hiailu; “povvi.-i of liirow- ;'' 
ing ofl its invisihilily, and iipptraring to ilu- wtu ld with its ori- . 
ginal liody, which may then hciiuny milrs away, l.hus prcsirnting ' 
llic phomimcna kiiavvii as hilocalian, or hemg in two places at 
once - like a bii<l.” por instance, the huu of a girl eloped 
with a lovt;r, leaving the physical body inlorined by the p^O 
only ; and there she lay in hod, a semi-consciciis invalid, for 
several years, until the return of a runaway jiair, wlio had been 
duly inarriefl, and were bringing home a (rouph; of children, - 
While the astonished parents were wondering what to make of 
it all, the girl in the bed got gp, and went out to meet iierself.; 
Tlie two fell into each other's arms, and there and then, in the ; 
presence of spectators, iliey coalesced and hefame one—one 
ordinaiy woman, diessed, howc\er, in cwo cum^icLe suiu of ;, 
glolheb," 
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SOMK IU(K'.RAPHIF.S. 

Many will turn wMlh eagerness to Dr. Tionld's 
■/C^ncernir/a;^ Lafeadio Jfrarn (with full biblio^rapliy. 
:Unwin. 302 pp. 8s. 6(1. net), but they will prol>- 
fStbly be grievously disappoinitul. I'or a person of 
|jt)r. Gould’s temperaineiu lo wTile the l)iography of 
i^afeadio Hearn is like a vScot( h territT wTiting the 
j^biogra[)hy of a ]*c:rsian rat. Pity the |>of)r cai ! Pity 
ip^fcadio Hearn! He had, no doiil)t, ve y grave 
l^ults, but tlVere is something extraordinarily iinsym- 
||iathetic in the way Dr. (K>uld sits in judgment upon 
ptim, and in the w'ay he tri(‘s to explain Hearn’s style, 
^ivhich even he has to admit was often malchh^ss. If 
is so little merit to write a melodious prose style, 
Hearn undoubtedly did, w’hy does not Dn Gould 
ijjfeitnself WTite on(‘ rather less common|»lare ? 'J’he 
^pinions he enunciates are apt to l>e as commonplace 
ills his style, and an*, mor(‘OV<a, sententious. Few 
^^^people will agree tliat tluTc is no excuse for a 
(biography of Hearn ; there, is great for one. And 
^lo the WTiter of the standard biography of him. Dr. 

Gould’s work wdll have, of course, its value. 'The list 
Hearn’s waitings luis bctt ii com])iled w’ith immense 
Spains, and wdll he most valuable. 

5 Mr. Frank Hird’s Vic/oria the Woman disclaims 
ibeing a complete Idle of the Qin cn, or ev(?n a com- 
fiplete study of her eharaciiT It is, indeed, neither. 

traverses ground verv well in giving an ac’eount of 
^er early years, and pta haps gives a better idea of the 
f'puke of Kent than is (duai ohlamed, and of the chief 
[(private events in her liie, such as her harrowing 
itereavenients. Nc» ii^e, it is said, has been made of 
Ijbe “ (.^Hieen’s Letters, ’ hut Sir 'J’heodore Martin 
|leems lo iiave been drawn nj'on. J'he book is 
l^lleasanlly enough written, I nil one cannot see that 
^^jhere was imich need fo? it. (:\i>pIeU)ns. 410 pp. 
fjs. 6d. net. llluslrations.) 

In A Group vf Scottnh Women (Methuen, tos. 6d. 
•>net), llie author, Mr. Harry Graham, give.s six¬ 
teen extremely vivid and interesting charaeter- 
|sketches of Seottisli dames, all more or less w(;ll 
(^nown, not ineluding Mary t^uixn of Scots. The 
^sixteen include Devorguilla, wife of Jolm Kalliol, who 
^endowed Ilalliol College, Oxford (and being practical 
itas well as generous dn^w up an excellent code of laws 
Iregulating the daily lihi' of her scholais); the warlike 
ifAmazon “ Black .-\gne.s,'’ who held l)uiil>ar Castle for 
(Uve months against an Kngli.sh su'ge; Catherine 
C)uche.ssof Queen.slterry, who, anticii-aiing tlie modern 
l^ffragetle moveiiuni, hecided a party of intrepid 
jltdies and successfully stormed the Gallery of the 
yplquse of l.ords ; and the famous political prande 
Mtnu, Jane JJaohess of Gordem, who “ as a successful 
jUchm^er stands ti.iique in national hLstory,” and 
vraose protection Scottish music rose to emi- 
lIQC. * These and others equally picturesque and 
aous^mply justify the author’s premise, that of 


the world’s feminine celebrities Scotland can claim a 
grmerous sliarc. Therp are sixteen chartiiing illustra¬ 
tions, after famous paintings and engravings. 

A NOVf.I.l.S'l’s RK.MINticKNCKS. 

Mr. David Christie Murray’s Reco/kefions (T-ong. 
Index and portrait. 315 pp. los. 6d. net) have 
nothing very particularly to distinguish them from 
many other volumes of journalistic autobiography. 
'Fhey are mostly rather small talk, but contain several 
good stories. In the chapters towards the end 
high compliments are paid to the Australian 
Press. A great deal is said about “ Australia for 
tiie Australians,” and about Australian dislike 
of England and English p<.'.op!e, and its causes. 
All this, we are reminded, was twenty years ago. 
'Phe most interesting part of the book to many people 
will he the author’s account of his early struggles to get 
into London journalism, including four nights spent on 
the Embankment and four foodless days. 

THK INDIAN MUTINY. 

Two books have appeared lately, both dealing 
with about the same period of Indian military history 
—Sir Ev(;lyn Wood’s The Rerolt in Hindustan, 1857- 
59, a re-publication, with certain amplifications and 
improvements, of the articles published in the Times 
in October, 1907 (Methuen. Index, map, and illus¬ 
trations. 356 pp. 6s.), and Colonel FI. Maude’s 
Catnpaipns, wliich, Iteing the autobiography of an 
Indian veteran, naturally cover a longer i)eriod, but 
also lake in the years 1857-59. Several chapters 
ilea] with the Persian campaign, and several more 
with l!;e Indian Mutiny, and there is a great deal of 
pcrs'-<nal, and, truth to tell, rather commonplace gossip 
alioiU commonplace tours in E/urojje when the writer 
was on furlough. 'Phe style of this hook, it is to be 
feared, cannot be de.scribed as other than common- 
j)lace too. (Unwin. 292 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 

R. J. CAMlTiKLI.’S 1 .A'l'KST. 

Thursday Morninps at the City Temple is the title 
of a 5s. book published by fisher Unwin. It 
contains verbatim reports of the sermons preached at 
the City 'Pcmple during the hist twelve months. In 
his preface Mr. Campbell says that the 'I’liursday 
congregation at the City Temple is one of the most 
interesting congregations in the world, probably one 
of the keenest and most intelligent. He repels with 
indignation the accusation that he denies the reality 
of sin. The truth is, he declares, that it is the 
ordinary Chri.stian doctrine of sin that blinds men’s 
eyes to the real seriousness of sin. The ordinary 
doctrine is an immoral doctrine, not only untrue, but 
morally mischievous. The New Theology is an 
attempt to‘recover the strenuous moral note of the 
teaching of Jesus. His last sermon is devoted to the 
life beyond, in w'hich he asks his hearers to consider 
whether they are prepared for the readjustment in the 
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religious point of vifew which must inevitably follow 
from a scientific demonstration of a future life if it 
ever comes. He devoutly hopes that the day is 
not so far distant when it will be as little possible 
to doubt the continued existeiice of those whom we 
have hitherto mourned as dead*as it is now im})Ossibl(‘ 
to doubt the existeflce of the planet Mars. 

MARIE CORELLI AS TEMPERANCE PROPAC'.ANniST. 

Marie Corelli did not publish her new story, which 
is called Holy Orders^ until the 27th of August, and 
as she adheres ruthles.sly to the rule of refusing to 
furnish reviewers with advance copies of her works, 
] must confine myself to a brief notice of the latest 
work of this popular author. “ Holy Orders ” is a 
story with a purpose ” with a vengeancx;. I'lie tale 
she tells us is based upon evidence, instances which 
actually occurred in a lonely district lying some few 
miles inland from the north-east coast. It i.s a story 
devoted to exhibiting in lurid light the evils of one 
phase of the drink question. 'I'he hero, Richard 
Zverton, the vicar of th(; parish, is a hero indeed, who 
sets himself to combat th(! cursi* of iritemperaiK'e 
among his parisluoners with indomitable courage. Of 
course, fierce war ensues between the spirituous and 
the spiritual. Miss Corelli’s sym|)atljy is entirely on 
the side of the angels ; she has become so hot a 
gospeller in the cause of tem|HTarice that “Holy 
Orders ” ought to be quite a useful campaign docu¬ 
ment for the uanperance party. T’he Licensing Ifill 
is in need of all the help it can get, and Marie Corelli 
is an ally by no means to he despised, even although 
she ivS a woman, and, then^fore, according to her own 
theories, out of place in politics. 

“'lilE ITIOII ADVEN'rURK.” 

This is no story of hairbreadth escapes or blood¬ 
curdling (escapades, nor even of anything so exciting 
as the intt:rruption of tin* construction of a railway 
ny the hunting of man-eating lions. Bernard Linnell’s 
liigh adventure was nothing mort^ remarkal»Ie than 
that of the little nigger boy—he went and got 
married. Four young men live together in Blooms¬ 
bury—of whom llernard lannell is one, and much 
the most tdlerahle. When the story op(‘ns he has 
;^i8o a year and a dull post in the British Museum ; 
when it ends, he has still the ;;^i8o a year, has 
exchanged the dulncss of the Britisli Museum for 
the lively uncertainty of authorship, and has fhund 
out that even if (as his Bloomsbury companions 
asserted) getting married’s a mistake, 7 ioi getting 
married is a worse one. 'Fhe hook ends not long 
after the high adventure has begun. The love-story 
is original and prettily told ; and now and again the 
writer lets fall some observation which really strikes 
home—a rarity in the pretentiousness and straining 
after effect of most modern novels. ^Lane. 6s.) 

OTHER NOVELS. 

Amongst the barrenness of the month's fiction Mr. 
Joseph Conrad’s Sit of short, but not vc^ry short, 
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stories stand out conspicuous. The last .story, thi^| 
pathetic tale, is in many^ ways much the best. Onefj? 
thing wliich is striking about the stori(*s is that 
chief characters are all exceptional tyjH's. No onft! 
could imagine Mr. Conrad depicting any woman whtf? 
was not exceptional : one would as soon expect him;- 
to manuf:i('ture an ordinary fiesh-and-blood woman 
as 10 depict one. (Methuen. 6s.) ; 

II is amazing how a writer ixin .sornelimt's write one; 
clever nov(*l, and thereafter nothing hut piffle. Piffle 
is really not too strong a word for Maxwell (iray’s 

Suspicions of Ernicn^arde .the silliest of silly woment 

who in a siiiy pea runs off to the Riviera, leaving her^ 
husband to look after himself. On the Riviera she j 
naturally doe.s a succession of silly things, and ia; 
saved, against herself, by her husband’s efforts, though', 
why lu; should have troubUxl about such a worthless’: 
piece of goods is not clear. FniKMigardt^ is too silly ' 
—too silly to l)e amusing, too silly to ht‘ entertaining; ^ 
And this from the author of “ Tlie Silence of I)ean\- 
Maitland”! (Long. 3s.). 

A J/al/cr, by Shan h\ Bulloi'k (W^emeri; 

T.auric. 6s.), contains humour, romance, and pathos, 
all enwraf)ping the charming figure of pretty Lydia/’ 
whose faliier, an old A rniy colonel, loves her so dourly^ 
that lus one idea is to ])revent any other man froitt;! 
falling in love with her. Wlien that man arrivefif^i 
one can foresee difflculties ! ^ 

The MightifSt Powcf\ l)y (leorgc Ryven (T>anciy 
Criffiths. 6s.) A story of anei(;nt ligypt whetJ^ 
Amenliotep 111 . was king in 'rhebe.s, showing hoyii^:J> 
then, as now, love is the mightiest ptjwer. Mr. Ryven'i^l 
descrifitions are good and the general idea satisfy!njgi'l 
hut the characters are so many, and tlie i)lots againstf 
those in })ower so intricate, that this, with the un^^; 
familiar namt:.s, makes the story somewhat difficult 
follow. ,? 

Scmiraniisy by fldward l*eple ((Jre.ening and Co,^ 
6s.), is described as a story of battle and of 
Mr. Pei)le givers us a very idealised version of Semi/; 
ram is. It is a rattling good story of adventure, but] 
Mr. Pcple would probably be the last to claim that^ 
his Semiramis hears any closi‘ rescmhlanee to th^ 
great original. ^ 

Ihr Leading; Lady\ by Archibald Kyre (Ward;; 
Lock. 6s.), lias not only a dramatic title but somci^ 
very dramata: situations, tiie most impressive^ 
perhaps, being that in which Alice Kirby finds thajl 
her servant’s child, who is in prison and accused ofi 
fraud, is not Deborah’s hut her own, whom she had 
believed to be dead. Though interesting, there 
sense of something wanting in the story, possibiji 
because each character is a type, and the impression; 
given is more that of a set of tableaux than of A 
human document. 

One of the more skilfully written novels of the 
month is certainly Beatrice Whitby’s The Result of a» 
Accident^ with its rather ‘complicated plot, turning/ 
like so many women’s plots, entirely on love and 
marriage—the loves and marriages of one family, 
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I^vertheless, there is something very sympathetic in 
the way Mrs. De Cariaret’s relations with her husband 
fte sketched; and also in the story of the marriages 
of her two daughters. No character is ideal; on both 
.^des there are faults ; yet the marriages turn out well 
jon the whole. And in this consists the merit of the 
f^ok. 'I'hc women are not angels, nor the men 
yUlains. It is inucli saner and heller balanced than 
^iany wonu.-ri’s novtils (.Methuen. 6s.). 

The Alrfhmis of Mr, Awes (Laurie, 6s.) is a 
j^rudely wTitlen tale of a young man who siicldenly 
,becomes very wealthy. VViili his ru-w-found wealtli 
i'he re-aj){)(rars, afU‘i a long ahsenee, among nuinhers 
rich l.ondon folk, friends of liis jjarents, who 
^receive him eoMly, then, finding out his wealth, fawn 
.upon him. All which is exaggerated and i]n|)leasanl. 
Mr. An les’ ini.lhods ari' iho.st; of an anilhtioiis young 
coxcomb, who thinks vastly too much of himself. 
However, tiu y sueceid very well, for lie flourishes 
like the green bay-’rei:. 


One of the mesi serious pieces of fiction last month 
'Was certainly Mr. Henry II. Richardson’s Maurice 

■ (Heinemann. 6s.). It deals with student life 
:^in Leipzig, amoi^g a very mixed (in more senses tlnn 
jpne) society of (iermans, Lnglish and Americans, 
:.i;with one Australian, llie heroine of the hook - about 
'as much like a tyjiieal Australian, howevta, as sh*^ ’s 
;:.like a tyjmal Hotteiuot. 'fhe nowi is (ai ' om 
ipleasant, and .sonic* of tlu* descrijilioMs of students’ 

drinking, and of ihe way they talk about women, 

■ ^ they sc cm to look on as very little bt^tter than 
•'•their dogs, are disgn.sling. 'riie book is too long— 

more than 500 ])ages, and joo would have been 
.■ enough. Mauriee (luest’s musical studies go to 
^pieces helbie his falbngs in love, and his miserable 
Jiiaison willi Louise, tlu* Australian. In the end he 
^shoots himself. Mr. Kichard.son quitt' fails to make 
•^US feel the fascination Louise was sujiposed to 
^possess. 

■ The Vir\:itt in JuJ^oeuf is tlie title: of lulen Phill- 
^jpotts’ latest story. 'I’he scene is laid on Dartmoor, 
s;|and it is no mean jiraise to sa> that it revives rerni- 
ufliscences of “ l.orna Doont:.” J'lu: virgin is a 
Istalwart and aiirictive damsel who distinguislies 
■jherself by acting as bottle-holder in a prize hght in 
•jifrhich her beloved brother (’.aiiie oft' victor. It is a 
^ragic story which illustrates, among c>tlier things, the 
l^wisdom of a ncwly-inarrieil coniile starting house¬ 
keeping w'ith a sister-in-law in the house. 


A book by the kite David Christie Murray will 
ilways find readers, and A IVoman in Annour is 
^itainly not an ovc-r-long, dragging talc. Indeed, 
i|t Story of Anarchism, wdili a charming girl Anarchist 
ceqtral figure, I s plenty of cAciternent about it, 
jf fl|does not soraeho\y seem very much like life, 
ring girl Anarchist, be it s.aid, is converted 
!cf to the folly of murder as a way of 
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^ the world (Long. 6s.). 


jRase Champion's Platonic^ by Adam Lilbum 
(Greening. 6s.), has much of pleasant interest mingled 
with the sad side of a woman journalist’s life. It 
shows very clearly that for a woman, at least, platonics 
are like playing wdth fire., % 

The great success whfch Mr.**^de Vere Stacpoole 
achieved in his “ blue Lagoon ” is not repeated in 
/\r/sy (Fisher Unwin. 6s.). But he lias given us a 
very lively story of Irish life that lacks neither the 
ingredients of humour nor adventure which we expect 
to find in novels of Irish life. 

Varioris novels appeared last month which will 
periiapo j)lease the holiday-reader, who is suppo.sed to 
like only the lightest of the light, and is extremely 
uncritical, 'fhey have all plenty of improbable coin¬ 
cidences, and sometimes, also., plenty of piebald 
French, which somcihovv seems prtferalile to good 
])lain F.nghsh. Such are The Clima.x\ liy J. Crans- 
toun Neville ( 1 - 00 ^,. 6.s.;, The Sin of Gahrielky^ 

most melodramatic book, by Mrs. CouJson Kernahan 
(Long. 6s.); Mantrap Manor, by the author of 
“When it wa Light ” (Long. 6s.); and, in rather 
a difierent categoi'' for it is a frankly sensa¬ 
tional tale o 'ourt intrigue and love, The Prince's 
''hirria .. by vv. 11 . VViiliamso. (Unwin. 6s.). This 
story vill ise those who like tales of this dc.scrip- 
lion. A ily told tale, suited for girl of a reli- 
-,ic s t ul, is 7 " ilsion of Dotmeia^ by 

Helena is * 3 cl.) 


Hugh d Sclincourt, is a hand- 
some .oil. ee hundred pages devoted to the 

meriiory of. ..alter \aleig Mr. de Sclincourt in 
a hupT*y phrase, .s king of Elizabethans, refers to 
their 'oclbki: "Tpacity of remaining young, which has 
c.'uiscu die -‘ orld to find ihein irresistible. Raleigh, 
with liis tragic fate, will always on*^ of the most 
•onspicuous and attractive characters of the Elizabe¬ 
than age, one Mr. de Sclincourt brings to the delinea- 
lio ' hi?» character the n' cessary enthusiasm, and 
in his pages the glorious days of Queen Elizabeth live 
again (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net). 

A volume likely to prove very useful to students 
of social problems is Mr. C. R. Fay’s careful study 
of Co-operation at Home and Abroad —its various 
forms (banks, agricultural societies, workers’ societies, 
and stores), and the various co-operative methods in 
force in the different countries. It is quite evident 
that an immense deal of pains has been taken to 
make this work useful and accurate. It is indexed 
(King and Co. 380 pp. 3 os. 6d. net). 

Unitas, a manual just issued by the Employes' 
Association of Antwerp, should be on the shelf in 
every house whi^ does foreign business. It contains 
duplicate letter^nVoices, etc. (French and English), 
upon Imsiness matters; the abbreviations used in 
commercial correspondence, which are often 
bejvrldering, and a good index. The price is as. 

(*75» March<J aux 13les, Antwerp). 
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The Progress of the World. 


The Kinf? 
and 

the Sultan. 


LONDON, Oct. I, 1908. 

When His Majc.sty the King came 
l):ick from Marienbad he utilised 
Viis first evening in London* by 
going to see Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome’s “The I'assing of the Third Floor Back.” 
'The influence of the acting of Mr. Forbes Robertson 
upon all the other lodgers, landlady and slavey 
included, ai)pears to have produced a powerful 
effect upon tlie mind of the King. He did not 
wait long to try to put in practice the lessons he had 
learned at the St. James’s. Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
it will be remembered, wrought an unbroken succes¬ 
sion of moral miracles by telling all the reprobates 
with whom he lodged what saints they were, and 
forthwith they became saints and acted accordingly. 
King Edward ayjpears to have looked round the 
monaitJhs in the Eurojiean lodging-house of Royalty, 
and to have decided that the best subject, because 
the worst, on whom to try the Jeroine-Forbes Robert- 
s6n specific would be the Sultan, commonly known 
"by His Majesty’s subjects as Abdul the Damned. 
Forthwith lie drafted a telegram to the Commander 
of^thc FaitRful op the anniversary of his accession. 
It is such a gem in its way that 1 reproduce it in 
full 

I beg your Majesty to accept my most warm congratulations 
on tile occasion of the first anniversary of your accession since 
the promulgation of the Omstitution. There is every refuson to 
hope that under the able direction of so eminent a (Irand 
Vizier, your Majesty’s Empire will liave a peaceful and pros¬ 
perous future, and that the veneration of posterity will be 
secured for your Majesty. 

The telegram might have been written in the Royal 
box at the St. James’s in the interval between the 
second and third acts. 

* ^ So far the old Sii|tan, although he 

A New * have smiled sardonically as 

Development. * he received the King’s compli¬ 
ments, has not dispensed with the 
ices of the “ able and eminent ” Grand Vizier whom 


Edward \TI. graciou.s.ly recognised as the director of 
the Ottoman Empire. If the charm continue^ tO 
wTirk, our Forbes Robertson King will be encourageii 
to go on. Who knows but that even now hd is 
diligently preparing a batch of impromptu telegrams 
to be fired off to other monarchs wdio may stand ih 
need of treatment? Here are a few suggested 
samples:— 

To THK Kaiser. , 

I beg y{»ur Majesty, my illustrious nephew', to accept my most’'' 
warm congnilulations on the occasion of the — anniversary of 
your acccs.sion. Tlurrc is every reason to hope that under the able 
direction of so eminent a Chancellor as Prince von Biilow' yottf ^ 
Majt^sly’s Empire will have a peaceful and jirosperous future. 
And the veneration oi posterity will be secured for your Majesty 
now that you have learned that if .speech is silvern, silence 18 ) 
golden. 

To THK Tsar. 

The same, only substitute M. Stolypin for Prince von lUiloW, • 
and in the last clause after “Majesty” substitute the words:, 
“Now that It is clear to all you are unalterably resolved to - 
introduce (’onstitulional Govcrniiient into Kiis.sia.” 

We have only to paraphrase the telegram to'wite i 
Sultan in this way to see how easily the Forbes ■ 
Robertson method of telegraphic diplomacy may 
cause a compliment to be mistaken for an insult. ' 


A Competition 
in 

Compliments. 


Now that the King has entered the ^ 
lists to comiicte for the champicib-' 
ship as the politest letter-writer in 
Europe we may see some strange ; 
developments. The Tsar and P'rancis Joseph will", 
probably regard themselves as /u^rs concours. But' 
the Kaiser is certain to accept the challenge, and if 
so we may expect some excellent examples of the ajrfr; 
of subtly concealing the sting of the wasp bendatk^. 
the honey of the bee. But just imagine if His Majesty-;' 
the Sultan were to be so much fa.scinated by the 
example of King Edward as to employ his newly* - 
acquired leisure in drafting complimentary telegrams^ 
—with or without the furtive sting in their tails—to; 
all his brother Sovereigns! It is easy t^ see the>!i 
dangers latent in such a development of Royal acdyijty:^ 




If'it Art’ Jat oA. 


. .. TV.O Qiilt-in of Turkey Excites Some Surprise. 

The Sultan ol luricey „;.keulitikro.™forn,.i*s..kyou 

A,.,.UL : 1 woul.1 .ik- .O 1,.: 0 .ho,ooK..ly oou..i.u..o..al mon.rcl., too. .,u.l > 


Mit if both Sovereigns aiul statesmen would but culti- 
i^e the line art of saying pleasant things to eae i 
her, the wheels of the international machine would 

H Sjyolve all the more smoothly. r«ni- 

Tom Hood, in his hallad of Miss 
Kilmanseggand her Golden Leg,’ 
tiilnlnvUed Parties, has some telling lines upon the 
“ malice of uninvited jnirties.” We 
^ kve recently had a curious instance of what dire 
irels arise from such a trivial cause as the omission 
a Labour member’s name from the list ol those 
vited to a Royal garden-party which in lormer 
ars he had refused to attend. 'I'lie whole Labour 
rty held that their colleague had a right to he m- 
ed even although he intended to treat the invita- 
, with contempt. In the Near liast the first cloud 
ai has darkened the bright hori/.on of the Young 
iirks arose out of a failure of the Government to 
ue an invitation to the Bulgarian Minister at Con- 
rfjtinople to attend a banquet to which all the 
presentatives of sovereign States had been sum- 
Oned. “So you do not regard Bulgaria as a 
ereign SUate ? ” quoth M. Guesholf. “ 1 hen for¬ 
th I must pack up my traps and be off to Sofia. 

Turkish Governmenc replied that there was a 
feience between sovereign States and sovereign 
dependent SUtes. Bulgaria might be a sovereign 
ie ^hut it was not independent; it was vassal, 
fcoigh pot tribuury. to the Sultan, 'i'hc 

was therefore not the same as that of the 


Ambassadors of the Great Bowers, or even 
and of Servia, and to him no invitation must be sent 
“But” retorted M. Gueshoff, “ the Sultan always used 
to invite me as if I were the accredited rciiresenta- 
tiv. of an i».k f«,Kknt State !" “ Maybe.” retorted 

the Young'rorh,, “but now everything ^ ” 

strict accordance vrith constitutional law ““d !«■ 
cedent ” Thereupon M. Gneshofl was recalled by 
Ss Government, and although .all the fat was not in 
the fire, the gravy boiled over with much hissing an 

spluttering. You’re no class, you Bulgarians !’’ 

The a taunt which rankled, 

independence independent 

Bulgaria. monarch.” “ Then, if he is not,” 
was the popular response of the Bulgarians, voic'd by 
me BulgarL Minister at London, “ « » tune ho wa^ 
and the sooner we declare out inde,jendence At 
better ' ” Horror-struck protests at once arose r 
London and Berlin. But at Vienna Prince Pctdtnand 
was treated with all the delicate diMincUons whjc tte 
Ansttian Court reserves lot the boveteigiui of ^ 
pendent States, and people began to »oodet wh^r 
the Eastern Question was going to be t«sed apm 
after a slumber of thirty yeata The posiUon of M- 
garia is admittedly anomalous. Step V ^ ep Q 
hich by inth the Bulgarians have pushed foiwa^ 
melt claims to be regarded as a sovereign inde^n- 
dent Stale. At the Hague in 1898 they were wllh g 
to purchase the right ol a seat, in the Conference by 
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consenting to sit behind the Turks under the letter 
T. In 1908 they successfully asserted their claim to 
sit under the letter B. In the signing of the final 
protocol the same difficulty arose, and again Bulgaria 
scored. The protest against tlfte dinner ticket of M. 
Gueshoff is but the last stage in a long list of vigilant 
efforts of Bulgaria to gain recognition as the equal of 
Servia, Rournania, Montenegro, and Greece. 

When Bulgaria was simmering 
Railw^Dlspute wrath at the refusal to invite 

In its Envoy to the Sultan’s birthday 

Roumella. dinner a strike broke out on the 
Oriental Railway which connects Sofia with Constanti¬ 
nople. The railway is to Bulgaria, north and south 
of the Balkans, what the Mississippi is to Middle 
America. 'I'he international importance of the line 
w^as recognised by the Berlin Congress, and 
Articles X. and XXL. place beyond all gainsaying the 
fact that the railway company and the Turkish 
(iovernment have reciprocal obligations to each 
other. The l^ulgarians who inhabit the whole region 
served by the Eastern Roumclian section of the line 
have no legal status in the matter of its management 
or control. The railway also is under Austro-Hungarian 
protection, but the majority of the .shareholders 
are German subjects. Last month a strike took place 
among the railway employes, and in order to prevent 
the arre.st of all the traffic the Bulgarian (iovernment 
took military posse.ssion of the line for the purpose of 
.securing the running of the trains. When the strike 
was over the 'rurkish 
(iovernment asked the 
Bulgari.'ins to withdraw 
their troops. But thc^y 
replied they would do no 
such thing 

The strike has brought into 
evidence Ihe ^icl lh.at the in¬ 
terests of tli(! country and of the 
national dchance have been ex¬ 
posed to great danger. More¬ 
over, the couuiiercial interests of 
the population of Southern Bul¬ 
garia meet with very little 
respect from the Eastern Rail¬ 
way Company, and much strong 
feeling is thus engendered among 
the people, who w/V/ «<// 
permit the return of the line to 
the company. 


‘‘could not even think of surrendering the line.” 
Thi.s, of course, is flat treason. Bulgaria has 
“ jumped ” the line in flagrant defiance of the plain 
letter of the law, and when asked to obey simply 
asserts that “ the people ” will not permit the 
law to be enforced. 'riic 'rurkish Government is 
understood to have suggested that the dispute .should 
be referred to the Hagut* 'rribunal. If the Turks 
have made this siiggesii(jn it does them infinite 
credit. 'I'lie whole question is one for arrangement, 
T'he Turks do not care a fig for thedr rights provided 
they can divest themselves of them without impairing 
their obligations to the railway corupany. The 
railway company does not mind being bought out 
if it gets a good })rice. The net result of the 
high-handed action of Bulgaria is that the Bulgarian 
Government will have to pay a much higher price 
than that for whicli they might otherwise have 
a< (luired the line. 'I'he Eastern Roumelian line was 
of importanci; to'Turkey when it was supposcal that 
liastern Roiinuffi.i would in reality be restored tO 
Turkt!y. But as that was very soon proved to be a 
mere piece of Beax onsfielclian gasconade, it dotiS not 
rnatler to iht; Government of Conslantino])lc who 
c ontrols the line. In the nature of things the eountrj^ 
served by the liiu* sliould have some voice in itS 
managtanttnl, and the resources of the Hague Tri-^ 
bunal are amply sufficient to readjust the old 
anachronism to the altered circumstances of the Neat 
East. 


To the Haffue. 

Thfe Porte appealed to the 
Powers and the Powers 
appealed to Bulgaria. The 
Premier declared that he 
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The Balkan Dispute. 


The doited line shows the portion of the Oriental Railway owned by 'fuikcy 
and seized hy Bulgaria. 9 
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The fret and ferment in Hulgaria 


^ The Question would no^ have attracted so much 

Bosnia attention if it had not \yev.n (or the 

ostentatious way in which at the 
the Herzegovina. . i •/. 

same moment the Austrian (lO- 

yernment was fefcinj; Prince; Fenlinand in Vienna. 

!For Austria has her own fish to (ry in the llalkan 

Peninsula. Her position in Jiosnia and the Herze¬ 


govina is an anoinnlous om*. Hy llu; l^erlin Treaty 
she was empower(;d to occupy jmd pachy these 
provinces, Iml it was in iHyiS, and ai^ain in 1879, 
■fexpressly stipulated that the occupation should not 
■ imply any prejudice to tlie sovereii^n rii^hts of the: 
Sultan, 'rhe Sultan's luime is still mentioned in the 
payers in the mosfiiie as that of the .Sovereign, and 
Turkish (lag (lies from llie minaret. But 
^to all intents and |»ur|)0.ses the i)rovince.s have 
been as much annexed by .Austria-Hungary as 
Egypt has been aimexed liy us. When the (x)n- 
Stitution was piorl:iinu:d in Constantinople, some 
hot heads at onci: raised a discussion as to the 
status of Bgyi)t and oC Mosnia and the Herzegovina. 
The leaders discl.iimed any intention of waking up 
these slee|>ing dogs. But the noise had wakened up 
the Austrian watch-dog, and immediately the Au.sti’ian 
press iiegan discussing the jiossihility of converting 
their mandate of pacification into a mandati* of 
Mnexation. 'idiereuj^on from Russia arose an angry 
howl of imlignation. 'I'he Russians always resented 
the sacrifice of the Bosnian Slavs to the Germans 
and the Jesuits. .Any proposal to annex Bosnia and 
.the Herzegovina to Anstria-Hungaiy would kindle at 
once the latent hostility between Slav and German 
jinto fierce llarne. But what if Austria could s(|uare 
Bulgaria by recognising her indejnendence in return 
ior her support in a general scrimmage ? 'I'lie mere 
SUgge.stion makes good Slavo])hils blue with rage. 
But it will not be. 


'Fhc sudden outburst of all manner 

“Peace, Peace, of bellicose and alarming rumour^ 
when • 1 XT T- 

there is no Peace ! ” Hi the Near Iiiast c:ontrasts strangely 
with the crop of jiacific declarations 
from the sovereigns and statesmen of Eurojie. The 
I Kaiser began by making a speech at Strassburg :— 

■: “ I rejoice to ]»c able to trxpress to you my deepest eoeviflion 
the jH:aeL*of' Europe is not in danger.”. . . ll is secured first 
the coiiseiiaiees of llie princi's and statesmen of ]uiro])e w ho 
|;&el their responsibiliiy 10 God ; secondly, by the will and desire 
ipf the pcoule, and finnl.y, “peaceis also assured and guaranteed 
pur power or. sv-a and land, by tiic German people in anus.” 

^:To him, M. Pichon, French Alinister of Foreign 
pitflairsi, speaking at Poligny, resi:)onded thus: — 

§v The Qo^rnment desires peace, at home and peace abroad. 


Hut it de.«ire.s a peace based on our jQbrce, our rights, and our 
dignity . . . Nothing threatens European peace. All the 
Sovereigns and heads of Governments agree on this point. All 
jirolcsl that thc^y have no intention of menacing it. The impor¬ 
tant thing is that tlie united forces of the various European 
groups should be in equilijjrium, and that there should be no 
riii>ture to the detriment or profit of anyone. 

What none of these good people, sovereigns and states¬ 
men, etc., socm to see is that the one most urgent 
and practical thing to do to [)revent thc.se well-mean¬ 
ing and i)eace-loving (Governments from being dragged 
into th<; war which they unanimously dete.st h to 
create, or rather to strengthen the Tribunal at the 
Hague by declaring that no appeal to arms shall take 
place on any point of honour or interest until after 
:4ppea) to that 'Eribunal has been made and a verdict 
pronounced. 

'I'hanks to the international 

interparliamenLary muiiificciice of the North (icrman 

Union Lloyd Company, whidi conveyed 

at Berlin. „ ■ . , , ,, u 

British M.P.s to liremerhaven 

and back free of charge, there was a goodly c.on* 

tingent of English speaking Iblk at the meeling of 
the [ntcTpaiiiamcrnlary Union which took place last 
month at Herlin. The Union was courteously 
received by the (German Government, was handsomely 
i’eted, and everyone agrees that the meeting was in 
every way a great .success. Prince von Billow madfo 
a very good sp 'ech, although there was some degree 
of audacity ii. r^.s attempt to make out that Germany 
liad been the great leader in the eau.se of inter* 
national arliitration at the Hague. It is well to 
assume a virtue if you have it not. The: Congress 
passed threi' resolutions on the subject of Inter¬ 
national Arbitration. The first asked the various 
Governments to enter into negotiations in order to 
arrive at a general understanding on the subject of 
obligatory arbitration, the second recommended the 
thirty Powers already in agreement on the subject to 
enter into an obligatory tn aty among themselves, and 
the third ex[)res.sed a hope that in cases of dispute 
not covered by the obligatory arbitration treaty the 
(lOvernmeiits would bind themselves not to go to 
war liefore they had jointly or separately invited the 
mediation of one or more friendly Powers. These 
are all very well so far as they go. But to them 
should have been added two resolutions: (i) calling 
upon the Governments to negotiate as to the best 
method of appointing judges to the International Court 
of Arbitral Justice as recommended by the Hague 
Conference, and (2) declaring that any Power which 
appealed to the sword without having first invoked 
the peace-making machinery of the Hague should be 
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declared hostis hnmhni generis^ and denied the rij^ht 
to borrow money in the territory of any of the signa¬ 
tory Powers. 

This month a kind of miniature 
The Conference*, of tlie Hague will 

Naval Conference. ass(anl)U; in London for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining whether it is 
possible for the eight great Powers,////.f Holland and 
Spain, to agree upon a code of naval law to be 
administered by the lnU:i national Prize Court. 
There is only one chance of this Confere nce coming 
to any practical result, and that is that at the begin¬ 
ning its members should agree to allow the principle 
of difterent (^alego^ies of naval law, with liberty to 
every Slate to stilect whicli cat(‘gory it will consent to 
he judged l)y. Prince von Piilow declared that, “ All 
and any proposals which arc comt^atihle with tlic 
interests of legitimate defem'c and with the un¬ 
written laws of humanity may bc! sure of our 
co-operation in advance." The Cerinai^ section 
of the Interparliamentary Union proposed a three- 
Iieaded resolution. Tin; fjrst head attempted to define 
eontraband of war, the second forbade the destruction 
i>f a ship caught carrying contraband, and the third 
declared that “ private ]>roperty is inviolable, and 
that o[)en ports slioiild never he blockaded.'’ 'Inhere is 
no ohj(!<:tion to extending the invioUil)ility of ])rivate 
property, already recognised in land war, to naval war, 
if it is subject to the same limitations. Put the intiir- 
diet on the blockade of open ])orts is ridiculous. 
Supposing the enemy’s camj> lay ten niik‘S inland, 
and was fed from day to day by ships entering the 
nearest open ])ort, is it reasonable that a I’ower 
commanding the sea should not he allowed to 
blockade the port through which ihc entaiiy was 
fed merely because it was not commanded by a 
fortress ? Such prc)posals scami to be ni.ule />fmr rirr, 
VVe publish elsewhere an mteresting 
The Young Turks interview with Mr. Samos Semo, the 
at Work. Young 'I’urk to wlioin belongs the 
honour of having first raised the 
banner of Constitutional 'Turkey at the doors of the 
Areopagus of Europe. It is evident from what Mr. 
Santos Semo says that it will take very wary 'steering 
if the newly launched Constitutional l)ar(]iie is 
not to be wrecked almost before she clears the 
harbour. Apart from tiie i)ossible cataclysm which is 
threatened by the Bulgarian and Bosnian ([uestions, 
the antagonism between the different ideals of the 
Committee of Union and Progress and those of Prince 
Sabah-ed-din menaces the future harmony of the 
new rulers. The Committee of Union and Progress 


is very 'Turkish. It is a democratic ascendency party, v; 
whereas Prince Sabah-e|i-din is more in favour of • 
Hom(^ Rule. What sc;ems clear to an outside and :: 
sympathetic observer is that the one chance for the V 
new n\^ime is to try and make the Ottoman Em|)ire as 
much like Switzerland as possible. Three rare.s,; 
.antagonistic in culture and religion, find it possible to 
live together harmoniously in the federal fold of the 
Swiss Ifoderation. That, of course, is impossible in 
Turkey, where the army in the hands of the Central 
Clovernnuint will always secure more powc^r to Con¬ 
stantinople than the Sw'iss ever allow to Berne. But 
the Young 'Turks should keep the example of Switzer¬ 
land ever in their eye. 

'J’lie Shall of Persia doi^s not take 
The kindly to the pruc(‘ss of being 

Recalcitrant Shah. Inaievolently coerced into con¬ 
stitutional jiaths by ICngland and 
Russia. He kic ked at first against their demand 
that he should promptly issue writs for a new Parlia¬ 
ment, alleging that the revolt must l)e .(:|uelled in 
'Tabriz before he could restore tlie Constitution. 
But as the revolt broke; out because; lu; had trampled 
the Constitution ui^der foot, the two {irotecting 
Towers [lersisted, and he ullimatt;ly gave way, and 
a (leneral EK;clion is ordered for November next 
'I'here is, ol <‘,oiiise, much jubilation over this result 
But it commits the two Powers to a joint protectorate 
in fact, although not in (urm, of tlie Tersian State. 
Facllis dcsccnsns Averui, Joint jaotectors usually, 
end l)y (jnarrelling, and I Kith Russia and England 
have enough on hand to justify either or lioth in look¬ 
ing askance at the addition of Persia to their burdens. 
Nt.vertheless, the first ste|> lias been taken, and the; 
rest will follow in due course. 

'Tlie cholera has broken out in St 
Cholera Petersliurg. 'Tlu; only wonder iS 

St. Petersburg. ^■h^>lc‘ra is ever banished 

from St. i\;ter.shurg. If any Eng¬ 
lish sanitary authority found itsell in charge of a 
district as fitted for tlu; de.veloprnent of cholera and 
every othcM* kind of disease as are some districts of 
tlie Russian cajiital, its members would expect that 
cholera would not only come, hut come to stay. But 
the epidemic after reaching a maximum of 400 cases 
a day began to decline, and it is expected it will soon 
disap]lear. W'hy it should go when all the (contribu¬ 
tory causes remain, is a mystery. About one-third of 
those attacked die. Eeiv have been altacJced save 
those of the poonir classes, many of whom live under 
conditions of insanitation that would aijpai a West 
European. But a country where villagerj^ have not 
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At the Tsar's Audience Chamber. 

Toi.'^*i f)V: “ \l:is ' I ;iin imi n ■ij.” 

, AiIaliami-. CiMiMCKA t “ l>iii I . ..'liter iiiiMiinouTiceH.*’ 


yti learned the neeil for ])rovidiiig evcai a latrine for 
Excreta may lx* to some extent ciiolera proof. As it 
|s; it seems probablt* that the nnnil)er of deaths in St. 
feter.shurjL!: will exceed i.ooo, anti almost etpial those 
the rest of Russia. Note tlie killed on Ihilisli 
|ailways last year was i,i 17, almost the same numl)cr 
the victims of cholera in St. TV'torsbur^. M, 
Jtolypin, llic JVime Minister, set an lulmirable 
iixample, that miglu well have been followed in 
l^gher quarters, by nuikinL; ;i j)eisona] inspection of 
il the cholera hospitals. I'he King of Italy, it may 
remembcrcii, did the same when tiu: cholera 
sited Naples. 


The 

Next Session 
of 

the Duma. 


I lie Duma will rc'sume its sittings 
tins month, when it will have 
beiore it a j>rogranirne that will 
put ii.-i t:a[)acitv to a severe test, 
lie land <;i:(^stion is F/if c[uestiiin of (piestions in 
Qssia, and after t: land question (omes the 

esti?.bHshment of tJie authority of the law and the 
turn t){ the administration to normal methods of 
ftintaining order. Jt would be well also if the Duma 


could in some respectful but emphatic fashion repre¬ 
sent the urgent need for a ge neral amnesty for all 
administratively arrested for minor political oflences, 
and for the speedy trial of all prisoners kept 
in gaol who are acclised of more serious offences. 
"]'he case of M. Tchaikowsky is only one of 
many, but it is typical of a sluggish indiffer¬ 
ence to the elementary principles of justice which 
discredits Russian jurisprudence in the eyes of 
the civilised world. Here is a man arrested last 
November, who has been kept in solitary coniine- 
ment ever since without being allowed to communicate 
with his legal advisers. Rail was first refused on the 
ground that it was an administrative arrest. I was 
told that his release was impossible because he was 
not arrested administratively, but was in the 
clutches of the law. He is still refused bail. M. 
Stolypin, the Prime Minister, and M. MakarofF, his 
adjoint Minister of the Interior, admit that 

he ought to have been tried long ago. M. Stolypin 

promised last January he would do lus utmost to 
hurry his trial on. M. Makaroff repeatixl that 
assurance last July, and held out hopes that he would 
be tried in August. It is now October, and M. 
Tchaikowski is still in gaol. Th\s dawdling, pro¬ 
crastinating i)oli(7 on the ]>art of the Prociireiir- 
(lencTal brings discredit upon the (ioviTiunent which 
allows il. Rut It will equally discredit the Duma and 
tile Tsar if nothing is done to mend matters. If 

Peter the (rreat or the still greater Catherine had 

been confronted with such a ca.se of sluggish in¬ 
eptitude, some high officials wxiiild have stood a 
good chance of going to Siberia, even if they did not 
suffer a more condign punishment nearer home. 

Dr. Clifford, at the head of a band 
AnGTlo-German British Raptists, attended the 

Fraternisation. International Ra|)tist Conference 
at Berlin and came'back more 
full of zeal for international j)eac(‘ than ever. The 
Baptists on the Continent are but a feebh; folk, but 
they seem to have the right stuff in them. They are 
doing excellent work in Southern Russia, and they 
have been mightily encouraged by meeting their 
brethren from other lands, especially from England, 
where a Baptist Chancellor of the Exchequer has just 
been nominated Chairman of the Baptist Union next 
year. Mt. Maddison, who has succeeded Sir W. R. 
Cremer as Secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Union, took over with him to Berlin a goodly con¬ 
tingent of Labour M.P.\s, including Mr. Shackleton, 
to i)rescnt a testimonial from the workers of 
( jrear Britain to the workers of Germany. They had 


















a magnificent reception from the Social Democrats, 
and from other representatives of the German 
working men. It was said at one of the meetings 
that there were not 10,000 men in either country who 
wished for war. It w^ould have been an exaggeration 
if they had said there were orte hundred, outside the 
ranks of the military and naval professionals and 
of those who wish fdr war, as wreckers used to pray for 
storms in order that they might fill their pockets. 
But of these one hundred, ten at 
least in each country are on the 
Press, and they use their [x^ns 
in such a vigorous fashion that they 
deceive people into believing that 
they are a mighty rnuUitnde, much 
as the three hundred warriors of 
Gideon scared the Midianites hy 
simultaneous smashing of worthless 
earthenware. 


The. Legate 
The fho Car- 

Eucharistic Conference, d j j ui 1 s h a v e 

c: o 111 e a n d 
have gone, 'riicre are ominous 
reports as to the sinking of ihe 
foundations of the Catholic Cathe¬ 
dral at Westminster, but not even 
the most malevolent controversialist 
has as yet seen in this a sign of 
the Divine displeasure at the mttet- 
ing of the Eucharistic Conference in 
Protestant England. Wc are all 
delighted to think that l^ondon was 
abltj to give the Princes of the 
Koman Communion so suggestive 
a lesson in religious lolciation, and 
to administer so useful a fillip to ihe 
flagging zeal of many of our own 
Churches. ''Fhese Catholics are at 
least not ashamed of their faith. 
I'hcy arc as proud of parading 
their loyalty to their Church as the 
Salvationists are of wearing the uni¬ 
form of General Booth. Whatever 
may be the shortcomings of the 
prie.sthood in other countries, where 
they arc, unfortunately for them¬ 
selves, deprived of the healthy stimu¬ 
lus of Protestant competition, no one 
denies that in this country there arc 
no more estimable, hard-working 


servants of the people than the Catholic priest 
They spend their lives among their poor, where 
the tendency among Fuee Church ministers at leasj 
is to migrate suburhwards. 

A devout Catholic, who hi'lleveS 
Xho hi the sp(;cial providence of th 

Procosslon. Almighty being extended to do i 
good turn whenever po.ssible 
tlic Roman Church, might find much to fortify 



Phofo^raph hy\ 


The Eucharistic Congress in London. 


The Congress closed with the great procession from Westminster C.'ithedral^ on SuQl0 
.'iriernoon, SepteinHcr i-^th. The doverninenl would not allow the Host to bf* carried in the s 
1)ur (Jar'Miial Vannuteflif as represented in this photograph, pronounced the hiMieriicti(.n 
balcony of the cathedral. * 
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Faith in the wonderful series of almost miraculous 
coincidences which combined to secure for the 
Romanists every possible t advantage while saving 
^hem, against their will, frorri a horrible sacrilege. 
The story of the Procession of the Host which was 
not held being converted into a Procession of 
Jubilation and of IViumph is compact with mercies 
of Divine Providence from a Romanist i)oint of view. 
And of all these gracious dealings the crowning 
mercy was the way in which they were delivered, 
in spite of themselves, from a catastrophe which 
would have left behind it a lasting sense of shame 
and bitterness. 'Phe Host, in the eyes of the 
Catholics, is the divinest object in the world. 
If they had persi.sted in carrying it through the 
narrow and crowded street.s that surround the 
Cathedral, no exercise of authority on the part of 
the (Jovernment, unless they had lined the whole 
route of the procession with soldiers with fixed 
Ifayonets, could have prcventc^d some violent fanatic 
ieizing the Host and hurling it into the gutter. Now, 
while it is lawful to risk your person, or your flag, or 
your crosier, or any other things of that kind, it is not 
lawful to thrust the Host into places where it wdll be 
teated with profane and bestial violence. The 
Catholic.s did not believe that there were any fanatics 
capable of such deeds. liut there are sufficient to 
have accomplished that purpose, and the hooligans 
and the hoodlums of London would have completed 
what the fanatics had begun. 

It fortunately happened that there 
remained on the Statute 15 ook a 

Deliverance. Jaw still unrepealed which ex¬ 
plicitly forbade the procession of 
the Host. If no such law had existed, then the 
Qovernment would have been bound, if need be, to 
call out the (hiards and sweep the streets with 
Nordenfcldts rather than capitulate to mob violence 
which infringed the legal liberties of the citizen. Even 
then there is reason to fear that, in some way or other, 
either by lasso from a lamp-post, or the flinging of 
jfilth from a window, the Host would have been 
(Jesecrated. It is not only the most sacred, but it 
h the most vulnerable of all things. From that 
|utrage the Catholics w^ere delivered by the 
l^uest of the Government that they would 
|E>nfine their procession within the legal limits. 

Catholics growled, but assented, and it i.s doubt- 
u whether in their heart of hearts the Cardinals 
j^ere not profoundly gniteful for the intervention of 
|ilr. Asquith. It delivered’ them from the horrible 
necessity of exposing the sacred elements to the 


sacrilegious violence of obscene and filthy roughs, 
and at the same time it enabled them to go away 
with a first-class grievance against the boasted Liberal 
Government of England. The fact that no such 
procession was allowed in France even under the 
monarchy of last century, if anybody objected to 
it, is ignored. And then in place of a silent reverential 
procession of worshippers they had a splendid and 
imposing procession of victors, who were cheered 
with the utmost enthusiasm by an enormous multi¬ 
tude. 

As a reward to the Government 
The for delivering the Catholic 

Penalty. Congress from the odium of 

thrusting the Host into a position 
in which it would inevitably have been rolled in the 
gutter, the Catholics of Newcastle went over in a 
body to the Unionists, who ihereby gained a “great 
Tarifl* Rctorm ” victory by returning Mr. Renwick to 
rarliament against a majority cf voles given for Free 
Trade. For although one of the seats for Newcastle 
is lield by a Labour member, nearly three thousand 
working men preferred to sacrifice the second 
seat by voting, for a Socialist from Bradford. It 
is just as well that the causes of a Liberal defeat 
should be .so clearly s(‘t forth. At last Election 
the Liberal-L;men were returntrd by a majority 
of about 6,000, the Irish an.l Socialists voting with 
the Lib-Labs. 'Fhis time 3,00 > voted for the Socialist 
candidate, an^’ .uo Irish Catholics transfenxjd their 
votes from th.e Liberals to the Unionists. 'Fhat 
transfer, added to the Socialist defection, exnc:tly 
accoinits for the loss of the seat. It was a useful 
objeel-lcsson. If only Mr. Balfour could exorcise 
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Coercion. 

Although Mr. Renwick i** an .Anti-Uomc Ruler the Irish vote in Newcastle 
was largely responsible fur liis return to Parliament. 
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the demon of TarifiT Reform he might carry next 
General Election, thanks to Liberal dissensions. Rut 
the menacing sj)ectrc of Protection will again and yet 
again scare the Liberal mutineers into the ranks. 

Mr. Asquith has [ilcdged himsolf 
The Unemployed: to deal wfth the question of the 
a Suggestion. unemployed this Autumn Session. 

It will l>e interesting to see wliat 
will j)ropose. • The railway companies are pro¬ 
posing amalgamations with a view to economising, 
which, being interpreted, means throwing a large 
percentage of railway servants into the ranks of tlic 
unemployed. Tlu! iinempUn'ed at Manchester and 
in Glasgow have becai rioting in the streets. Mr. 
Haldane suggests that 16,000 of the younger unem¬ 
ployed might find .something to do in tlui territorial 
army. Meanwhile, just by way of a small con¬ 
tribution to the discussion of what might be 
done, is it entirely impossible to forbid by 
statute any man being employed more than six 
days out of seven? If this rule werij enforeial in thi; 
great public services—policemen, munici[)al siTvants, 
tram men, ’bus drivers, railways, postmen, and the 
like —there would immediaU;ly l)e absorbed many 
thousands of the best of the prc‘S(;nt oul a’-works. 
There is no new principle involved here : it is as old 
as the Decalogue. The Trades Union ("ongre.ss 
protested last month against the increasing demand 
for Sunday labour. The bishops who lately met at 
J.,ambeth were of one mind with the 'trades Unionists. 
A workmen’s charter of one day’s rest in seven might 
be a very solid contribution to the solution of the 
problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Winston (^luirchill, as a kind 
Strikes of wedding gift to the nation, 

Arbitration. announced last month that with a 
view to consolidating, expanding, 
and popularising tlio working of the (Conciliation Act 
of TiSgb he *proj>oses to set up a standing Gourt of. 
Arbitration. It is based upon the Hague Court with 
its roster of persons regarded as fit to be arbitrators. 
Only Mr. Churchill’s roster is divided into three 
panels—one of persons of eminence and respect¬ 
ability, the second of employers, and the third of 
workmen. From these three panels a Court of five 
will be got together, when both parties to a dispute 
agree to abide by its decision. It is about time 
something was done to make arbitration more easy 
and also to reinforce the willingness of the men to 
abide loyally by the judgment of their bwn chosen 
leaders. The protracted strike of the engineers in 
the North of England lasted seven months, cost a 
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The 

American Fleet 
in 

Au.stralla. 


mint of money, entailed a grtrat deal of sufft-ririg, and-| 
in the end was settled on worst* terms than they might !■ 
have had at the beginning. 'Fhis strike was (aUered'^ 
upon in Hat mutiny against the advict* of Mr. G. N. J 
Lames, M.P., an article from whom 1 publish 
another [lagc. ;| 

The American fleet left Albany, "^ 
West Australia, for Manila on 
\hii 18th. Its visit has been 
immense success. How powerful , 
the |)0])ular impulse must have been to carry the J 
whole iirogrammc through without a hitt'h can only J 
be appreciated by those who kn(!W Atlmiral Sjierry at 
the Hague. An at rah ilarioiis dyspeptic, who collogued?^ 
with the Germans and voted against the British;^ 
whenever he could get a chance, was about the most ? 
uncongenial pC‘rson in the world to conduct the,;; 
American-Australian love feast. But tlie Australians f 
seem to have thawed Admiral .Sperry. Mr. Deakin, j 
in his fartnvell message, said : “ It is the \ 

ardent hojK* of our citizens that the friendshipr^j 
l:)«L’tween the lCni|)ire and the R(‘piil)lic may be/;, 
strengthened, and long endure and tlenirish.” AdmiraV^^ 
S|)erry, responding, said the visit had created “ mutuali;|ii 
IViendly sympathies and undcastandings which years 
of ordinary intercourse could not have brought aboutj'^j 
and which must cement and make more enduring 
cordial relation.^ so happily existing between thei 
American Rtqnihlic and the Australian (^ornmori^;'| 
wealth.” Australia is said to have spent over thlS,|;; 
international picaiic ^100,000 -five times as much asi' 
the sum which Mr. Lloyd George has set aside fbr | 
the international hospitality of the whole Empire ! 

'rhcTt* is little doubt that when-;^ 
Mr. Deakin returned to Australiaj,- 
in June, 1007, he had a prettjr^^ 
[)Ositive knowledge that his scliemes:;i 
about an Australian Navy had met with aj)provalvi; 
from the i)Owers that be. For one cause or another 
tlui matter has only now been arranged, and that/i; 
almost exactly on the lines suggested by Mr. Deakiriy; 
eighteen months ago. "ITc Commonwealth Prime :^5 
Minister never had any doubt about raising 
requisite money in Australia. In a conversations 
at that time he said: “ At present we just vote's 
;;^2oo,ooo on the estimate towards the upkeep:?; 
of the fleet, and nobody ever gets enthusiastic:-'; 
about an estimate vote; but when our people getiv 
a fleet of th(nr own there will he no lack of/S 
enthusiasm.” As this annual contribution will be'/j 
stopped, it would appear at first sight that the 
Admiralty would be that much out of pocket. As a 
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fiatter of fact, however, it will actually save some- 
felng like half a million a year, for it now pays some 
00,000 annually lo keep iSj) the special Australian 
aadron, which under the [)resent scheme will dis¬ 
ear. In addition, all authorities admit that the 
aggested torpedo boats and siibmarin(\s of the 
Instralian Heel would be of much more value to a 
|ritish fleet operating in Australian waters than a con- 
l^ibution three times as largt* as the Commonwealth at 
fTesent gives. So that allogetlier the arrangement 
oks as if it would I)c.‘ a good one all round. 

'J'hi‘ Australians appc;ar n have 
Conscription deci<le(:l to tlirow away with a 

Australia. distinctive 

privileges whicdi haiglish speaking 
plbnimunities have enjoycul all round the world. Until 
pibw no one* in an iMiglish-sjuaiking State was com¬ 
piled t(^ shoulder a rille and learn the art of war. 
he voluntary j)rin(:iplc‘ has liitherto been adequate 
secure sohliers for ('ve ry time of need. I>ut the 
plustralians, il they ac(:e|)t Mr. Ewing’s Defence Hill, 
Prtll jHit th.eir necivs under thc^ yoke and be Xhe first 
ptSnglisli-siieaking /oiuniunity lo introduce com])ulsory 
ervice. The Hill oidains compulsory training as 
allows : - For cadets, from twelve to eighteen years 
af age, one hour a week and four clear days yearly in 
laddition ; for yontlis from eighteen to twenty-fiv(^, 
jring the first. lhi\‘(‘ yi.ars, caghUaai clear days a year, 
id during the nevt five years .seven clear days, i)ut 
ecruits for the navy, the artillery, and the engineers 
^erve twenty-eight days for the first five years and 
Ipven days for the ne\t three years, Suntlays not 
Mping counletl. At tlu* end of ea('h year’s training 
pihose not efli< ient, citla r Ix'caiise of non-attendances 
|®r want of jjrofieieney, become liable to additional 
Ipraining for a similar length of time, l^hnployers 
piindering or ju-nalising em])loyt\s liable to serve are 
|fined ^joo. 'I'his will start Australia with a. first 
i^ihational guard ol So,ooo men. 'There is the usual 
l^isingenuous pn’tenre tliat the measure is not so much 
SSiiilitary as hygiimie. “ A measure which simply 
^ives a man'a lew weeks’ work in the ()|k;u is good 
ffor himself and good for llie eommiiriity.” 'Then if 
jp^is be the jiistificalion lor compuhion, why not 
it to botli sexe's? 'Tlic mothers of the next 
feneration are more in need of a “ few weeks’ work 
t the oj.)en ■ ’ than tin* miMi. 

J describe elsewhere, in the 
A President (!haiacter Sketch of W. R. Hearst, 
the politi('al sensation of the 
mo th. * There is nothing that 
^rpris> 5 ri anyone who know'S anything of the open 
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secret of the sandbag system qf financing political 
organisations in the United States. What is startling 
from its novelty is the action taken by President 
Roosevelt. Hitherto it has not been considered 
seemly for the retiring President to rush into the fray 
to secure the election* of the candidate of his own 
party. Mr. Roosevelt is, however, above prece^dents. 
He is not governed by them—he makes them. 
He practically nominated Mr. Taft as the 
Republican candidate, and now, almost as soon 
as the contest has opened, he has undertaken the 
leading part in the electoral combat. No doubt it is 
very galling for .so eager and combative a gladiator as 
Mr. Roosevelt to sit tight and say nothing while his 
policy is being assailed and his honour and honesty 
impugned. But Mr. Roosevelt does not seem to see 
that by taking into his own hands the task of replying 
to Mr. Bryan he belittles Mr. Taft to such an extent 
that the net lialance is in Mr. Bryan’s favour. 

AVho is Mr. Hisgen ? Mr. Hisgen 
is the little David whom Mr. 

Mr. Hisgen. Hearsl’s IndcpendtMice Party has 
put forward to slay the ^Standard 
()il "I’rust. Mr. Hisgen is of German (le.scent; he 
began life as a manufacturer of axle-grease, and 
became famous as one of the very few persons who 
ever fought Standard Oil and came off victorious. 
That was why this politically unknown man was 
selected as Mr. llearsPs candidate for the Presidency. 
Mr. llearst is nov su])plyic.g his David with pebbles 
from the brook for use in his sling. Thanks to the 
scare produced by Mr. Henrst’s use of letters stolen 
from ibe Standard Oil i)eoi)le by a trusted em[)loye, 
who sold them to the American^ the camjKiign funds 
of l)Oth parties arc^ dric;d up. TIkj fight is hut o|jening, 
yet the Republicans and Democrats have em[>ty w\ar 
chests, having spent already ;^6o,ooo. 

Politicians cannot have it both ways, ar.d if they are 
. all gt)ing a-gunning for the moneyed men, ihe moneyed 
men naturally refuse. t(.) siij)|)ly them with ammunition. 

There iS fortunaU^Iy no need to 
.say mucli al)out Morocco. It 

The 

Recoffnition would be a godsend if the name 
never appeared in the newspapers 
for a twelvemonth. Mulai Hafid 
having established his authority 
over Morocco, the German Govc^rnment somewhat 
officiously jumped in with a suggestion that it would 
be well to hurry up and recognise the new Sultan. 
As the German Con.sul at the same moment left with¬ 
out consulting his colleagues, to go to Fez, the Times 
lost Its temper, and, as usually happens in those 
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Nehelspalter^ 


The New Sultan. 

lit? finds liis Thioiu; :i warm and prickly placi*. 


[Zurich. 


circiimstnncos, it made a bit of an as.s of itself. 
FortiinaU^ly France and Spain, who were busy draw¬ 
ing up a joinl note to the signatories of the Algecira.s 
treaty defining the conditions on which Mulai Hafid 
should be recogniscal, went on imperturbably with 
their work. When the note was presented Germany 
took no exc.ey)tion to it. Nothing seems to have 
come of the Consul’s visit, and what thrcjatened to 
be the Morocco incident has disappeared, tliank 
Heaven! ^ 

I had just written this devout 
Alas! Another expression of thankfulness wlien 
Moroccan Incident, unother incident occurred in 
Morocco which, although insigni¬ 
ficant in itself, created so much friction that it might 
have been a match to fire the j)owder niaga/.iiie. 
Three German subjects who had enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion for service under the French flag got 
tired of kicking tlieir heels at Casablanca. They 
deserted together with three others—one Swiss, one 
Austrian, and one a Russian. They placed*themselves 
under the protection of the German resident, who 
afterwards tried to smuggle them on board a German 


steamer bound for Hamburg. At the shor€. 
company of French Marines arrested them, strikw 
threatening, and abusing the German Consul’s sec 
tary and his Moorish guard. Thercu|K)n a prettySf 
quarrel arose, 'l^he French say, Ht^re is this Gcrmaj|; 
diplomatic representative using his ollficial |)Ositiont;| 
in order to assist deserters who had sworn to serve.^ 
under tlui l^Yench flag in a war in which France is j 
the mandatory of Europe, ineliuling Germany. Thei:; 
Gormans say, Here is a monstrous outrage upon 
( rerman dij)lomatie representative, who being ayipealed'! 
to by German siilyects to help them to return to thte 
Fatherland, is set upon, and in the |)erson of his| 
secretary and his guard is grievously insulted andtj 
brutally misused. To settle the legal rights and| 
wrongs of this quarrel w'oiild demand a Hague Courtil 
and it is a thousand pitit^s that Court is not in session.i| 
Such incidents as these, intrinsically insignificant|| 
may light up tlu; flames of war if there is no tribunal| 
ready at hand to wliieh both disputants can honour-l 
ably defer. 'Fhe fact of the existence of sLu:h a Court^ 
would a('t as an immense stimulus to the qiiarrelling| 
(Tovernments to make it up between themselvefi^l 
instead of sending it for adjudication to an impartial^ 
tribunal. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier has gone ojll 
The stimij), appealing to the elec*?| 

Cnnndian ... 

Goiieral Election, tors oi the Dominion to give §| 
new lease of power to the Cabineijl 
whicli has managed Canadian affairs with 
brilliant succ'ess for so many years. Jt is ex 
tliat Sir Wilfrid will win back to jjower with 
majority of twenty-five, or (!ven lliirty-five. He 
the ablest Imperial statesman to be found in any 
our Colonies, and in (Yinada it is a ca.se of Eclips^l 
first, the rest nowhere. 

It is extremely to be regretted^^ 
The Indians compromise which 

the Transvaal. l)eliev(?d to liave bc.en agreed 

lor the setthanent of th(; disputdl 
between the Indians and the 'I'ransvaal G()vernment| 
has liroken down. 'I’he Indians arc determined 
come in ; the 'J'ransvaal Government is as deter^ 
mined to keep them out. 'I'he question underlying 
this controversy goes to the root of the maintenance offi 
our jjiebald Km [lire. Urgent appeals are made tc^ 
the Home Govc^rnment to secure fair play for 
citizens of our Indian Empire. But after baving| 
given full local self-government, can wc! overrule the • 
decisions of the local self-governing legislature? If| 
we tried to do it in the 'rrknsvaal, we know very weU| 
we dare not try to do it either in Australia or Canada^ J 
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' This, it may l»t‘ said, is the rcductio ad ahsurdvm of 
l our giandiose iMiijiin;. May be. Suppose Hindo- 
Stan belonged lo the (icrman I'anitire, it is conceivabli; 
'-that the British self-governing Colonies might find 
fthemselvcs considerably re.slricted in their dealings 
■ with the Imiian suhje<-ls of the Kaiser. But being 
(ionly British citizens ihi^ unfortunate Indians have no 
^redress. 


The Conquest 
of 

the Air. 


'I'hi r(‘ is to 1)0' another Ha^ue 
Conference to eonsitler the im¬ 
portant but unexciting subject of 
international bills of exchange. 
What will soon have to be consiiU red is when the 
Hague Conference must mod lo consider the coming 
of "the aeroplane, For it is e\ idenl lo the dullest- 
; witted observers that ihi* aeroplane has contpiered. It 
fis true that one of die Brothers Wright had an ugly 
^fall in America when he ai)[)eared to have achieved a 
^complete triumph, and the accident cost the lih^ of 
pSlis passenger, Lieutenant Seifridge. But the other 
^{brother flies every day for an hour at a time, carrying 
passenger and navigating the air with such security 
^ f that he says he could almost go to sleep in his aerial 
■ 'craft. If, as I anticipate, the Boletoff airship is an 
improveijiifnt upon that of the Brothers Wright, the 


obliteration of frontiers will come within measurable 
distance. Before the ultimate is arrived at a great 
deal of international legislation will be necessary to 
keep these half-ton birds of the air from endangering 
the lives of citizens in 'fhe countries over which they fly. 

One of tlie most remarkable con- 
Moral Education grosses that have hvv.n lu:id since 
Congress. the Barliaraent of Religions that 
met in ("higaco has lieen meeting 
in l.onclon this last month, d'he Congress upon 
Moral Education was cosmopolitan in the best sense 
of the word. Mr. Spiller as secretary, and Professor 
Sadler rv. president, collected together in London the 
leading representatives of the ethic^al idea in the 
education both of young i>cople and adults. When 
the, volume is published which contains the papers 
and the full rei)orts of the discussions it will 
be a storehouse 
and encyclo|:ie- 
dia of the latest, 
up-to-date ideas 
of the most com- 
petent educa¬ 
tionalists and 
philosophers up¬ 
on one of the 
grevatest subjc'-.ts 
\\ liich can ap¬ 
peal to the at¬ 
tention of lii. : 
kind. It is sin- 
e r e 1 y to be 
hoj)ea that the 
("o Mgr ess will 
not pass away 
without leaving Professor Sadler, 

a permanent 

nucleus behind it, so as to rendtir it^ ])()ssiblc to 
summon a similar Congress in times lo come. 

(,)n and after to-day penny postage 
A Penny Post jy iistablishcxl betwi cn (Ireat 
Amwlca. Britain and llit United States. 

T'he iinivtasal penn)', therefore, 
carries an ounce letter throughout the whole English- 
S])eaking world. It is nearly twenty yt'.ars since I 
joined Mr. Henniker Hfiaton in the agitation for 
scfairing this boon for the ract.;, and now that it is 
achieved care should be taken that Air. Henniker 
Heaton i.s not forgotten. He has borne the heat and 
burden of the day for all these years, and he 
emjiliatically is one of those whom all sections of the 
human race ought to recognise. Baronetcies and 
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such titles he 
despises ; but 
could notsomc' 
thing be done 
in the way of 
a Henniker 
Heaton stamp 
on which his 
portrait would 
rank in the 
stamp galleries 
of the world 
with the por¬ 
traits of ICm- 
perors and 
Kings and Trc- 
sidents ? 

Andrew Carnocrle 
and 

the Heroes. 

Mr. Carnegie 
last month siip- 
plornenU'd his 
Heroes’ Fund 
for America by 
setting aside 
;^25o,ooo to establish a Heroes Fund in this 
country. The administration is plaecid in the hand.s 
of Dr. Ross, of Dunblane, an excellent man who 
fully deserves Mr. Carnegie’s trust. Hut Dunblane 
seems an out-of-the-way place to be selected as the 
seat of those wlio have to adjudicate conct;rning the 
meritoriousness of heroic deeds [)orformed in the 
Rritisli Isles and in tlic waters thereof. Usually all 
such offices gravitate to the cai)ital of this country, 
and it is an excellent step in decentralisation U) 
estal)lish this (’ourt in Dunblane. "The following list 
indicates the principal items in Mr. Carnegie’s 
already long list of munificent gifts : 

Fourteen Imnclrctl libr.irics ... ... ;f8,4oo,ooo 

Fifty-one colleges... ... ... ... i,6oo,(xx) 

(Carnegie Institution ... ... ... 2,cxXD,ooO 

(.\Trnegie Foundation (pensions for retires] 

pvoft.'ssors) ... ... ... 2,000,000 

Carnegie Relief Fund . 800,000 



Pkotoc^rftfh f>y\ \Nor7fat. 

Dr. Ross. 


Carnegie Hero Fund 


1,000,000 

Scotch University... 


3,000,000 

I'ittsburgli Technical Schools ... 


2,CX)0,000 

Hague Temple of Peace ... 


300,000 

New York Kngineers* Club 


200,<K>0 

Pittsburgh Museum of Art 


400, tXX) 

Donations promi.scd 


3,400, CXX> 

King FYlward Hospital Fund 


lCX),OOG 

Technical CYdlege, :\I)er»leen ... 


10.000 

(lilt to Fulham Library ... 


15,000 

Gifi to Middlesbrough Library ... 

Koch Fund for C\ani])aign against 

15,000 

Tuberculosis 


25,000 

Luton Library 

... 

1(),CXX) 

Glasgow Library ... 


15,000 

1/25,190,000 



[£. //. Mills* 

The late Canon Fleming. 
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Trade Unions and their Secretaries. 

By GEORGE N. BARNES. M.P. 


'O be, or not to be—that is the (juestion ; whether 
'tis nobler in the mind of 'I’rade Unionism to 
suffer the vagaries of outrageous authority, or 
to take up arms against a sea of eini)loyers, and by 
apposing end—itself. 

That is really the (juestion i)resented to Trade 
Unionism by recent liaj^penings, and it is, I venture 

to say, the most 
m o 111 c r? t o 11 s 
(iuesti(;:i with 
which Trade 
Unionism has 
yet had to deal. 
Ufion its right 
answer d e- 
jiends the eon- 
tinued effec¬ 
tiveness -— not 
to say the con¬ 
tinued exist¬ 
ence — of or¬ 
ganised La hour 
as a force in 
industrial ad¬ 
justments. 'I'he 
(luestion is 
whether 'J’rade 
Unionism is 
to be an organ¬ 
ism acting as a 
whole, each 
part res[)ond- 
ing and adai)ting itS(‘l( inU‘lligi'ntly to varying m;eds, 
and being amenable to discipline, or is it to he a 
inere collection of crowds, each in turn, and witliout 
i^estraint, to have its ow n w\a)' ? 

; At present iIk* latter view holds tht^ ficild. Demo¬ 
cracy has been held to l)(^ a mere counting of noses - 
br of noises. Unions, as units, have elected men to 
inanage tlu^ir affairs, and then each noisy section of 
cither of them has been allowed to take over the 
jnanagement, and has generally got itself hurt in the 
process, as many a man—and w^oman—on the 
North-East Coast could today testify. 'Lhe ques¬ 
tion, however, is not so siiiqile as it looks. '^Fherc 
j3 something to be said for the crowed, especially 
For the North-East ('oast crowd. It has betai sorely 
confused and tempied by w^eakness and ilattery on 
he pari of constituted authority—or rather aiithori- 
1. Here let me say in parenthesis that if the 
heme of Sir Christopher Furness, w'hich is to be 
isclosed to his directors in a few' days, brings the 
Jicting elements in the shipbuilding and engineer- 
***' ne together, then he ivill have earned 

■aft. If^tude of the workpeople as well as of 
aprovaxibj-employers, although one may wish that 
c could have been brought about by an 
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intelligent view of the needs of the situation instead 
of by a threat to closedown w'^orks. The shipbuilding 
and engineering trades have been cursed with a 
multii)lieity of Unions, and with a lamentable weak¬ 
ness on the part of the “ elected persons ” of the 
largest of them, w'ho have sometimes been ready to 
act on the Pickwickian advice to shout with the 
biggest, or noisiest, crow'd. 

It is not my present purpose, however, to apportion 
blame for recent events, although 1 may be allowed 
to say that any intelligent person could have foretold 
seven months ago the result of the rejection of the 
terms then offered to the North-East Coast men 
through the intervention of the Board of Trade ; and 
J may further say here, what I said then elsewhere, 
that steps should have been taken to close up for, and 
in spite of, the men ('oncerned on the coast. 

What I am at present concerned about is the effect 
on 1 rude Unionism generally—on itself, and in its 
relation to employers and the public—by the flouting 
of advice given and rejection of terms made for it by 
its duly accredited representatives. 

First, lu)we\ t r, let me clear the ground. 

I assume that c'.ollective bargaining is a principle 
W'orth maintaining. There are those w'ho think 
othcrw'ise; or, at all events, who think that terms of 
agreement of a general character drawn iij) belw^een 
employers’ and workmen’s org.jusations are always to 
the advantage ' 'f the former because of the services 
to the emplov< »• side of highly paid legal agents. 
Those who t.iiiik thus are in favour sometimes of 
collective bargaining, as occasion may demand, and some 
of them quite frankly avow that they w^ant to intensify 
Indus: ; ial strife so as to keep the political pot boiling. 
All this involves a gamble with the comforts and even 
with the lives of the workers to which I never did and 
never will assent. 1 believer that collective bargain¬ 
ing is not a mere expedient for emergencies but an 
ag(in(-y for industrial betterment, to be applied, or 
made ready for application, l)efore emergencies arise. 
And if it be that workers' representatives have not 
been able to hold their own (which I don’t admit), 
then the workers must get better men. 

1 assume further that for any shortcomings of 
ag(!nts, or for sins of commission or omission on their 
])art, the rank and file of the Unions must accept 
res[)onsibility. The I'rade Unions are, without 
exception, democratic institutions. Most of the 
oflicers arc subject to re-election at short intervals. 
If the members don’t remove incompetence it is 
foolish on their part to grumble about alleged incom¬ 
petency and reject its work. Besides, however 
incompetent a general secretary may be, he is, as a 
rule, better able to negotiate for the crowd than the 
crowd for itself. He has knowledge and, generally, a 
sense of responsibility which the crowd can’t get and, 
further, he is removed from local colour blindnese. 



Trade Unions and 

Let me just for a moment go to the political field for 
illustration. 1 lake the election at Newcastle. It 
may or may not have been advisable to run a Labour 
candidate on grounds other than those based on 
chances of success at the poll. ^ I express no opinion 
on the point. But the local labour and Socialist 
politicians ran a man, I know, to win; they ran him 
in spite of the national or central executive authority, 
and he came out with less votes than were recorded 
for a similar candidate fourteen years ago. 

1 will, however, leave the political movement to 
take care of itself and consider the effects on Trade 
Unionism of the flouting of its agents by its meml)ers. 

The first effect is of course in a very direct and 
manifest way to weaken and discredit Trade Unionism. 

I go again to the North-lCast Coast for an illustration. 
Seven months ago the agents of the engineering 
unions succeeded, with the aid of the Board of 'JVade, 
in getting a basis of settlement of a favourable and, I 
might add, an honourable character; a settlement 
which, I am glad to have an opportunity of saying, 
reflected credit on Sir .'\ndrew Noble and Sir 
Benjamin C. Browne more than upon anyone else. 
These two were mainly responsible for getting it 
accepted by the employers, and I l)clieve that, in 
pressing it upon the employers, as they had to do, they 
had regard to the great human as well as financial 
interests, which were largely in their keeping. It was 
a settlement which jjrovided f(.)r ihe return of the 
whole of the men on the terms for which they had 
struck work, for the continuance of those terms 
for two months, and for such a plan of arbitration 
as would, in the opinion of everybody qualified 
to form an unbiassed judgment, have probably 
secured for them a continuance of those terms. 'I’he 
crowd rebelled, the A.S.E. i^xecutivcr weakly acquiesced 
in the rebellion, and the nisiilt is that, after the 
expenditure of about a quarter of a million of the 
Unions’ moneys, the men have just been conqu^lled to 
surrender on terms which mean defeat and humilia¬ 
tion. They go hack to work as best they can on 
the reduced wage, weakened and disgraced. Not 
only have tlie Unions’ moneys been wasted, but 
untold suffering has been inflicted on non-combatants, 
including women and children. Comrades have been 
left stricken on the field ; many of these deserted ones 
having been overtaken by “ age and want, that ill- 
matched pair,” before the strike began. And, in 
addition to all this, there is also the loss of prestige 
to the Unions which cannot be measured in money. 

The next and kindred ill effect is in the loss of 
confidence which has been brought about. Collec¬ 
tive bargaining, of course, means confidence in the 
agents of both sides. I don’t mean to say that, with 
ordinary and unbiassed'examination on the part of the 
rank and file of both sides, every bargain ^ade need 
necessarily to have endorsement given it. The fiercer 
light of the crowd—provided the crowd be big 
enough—may sometimes reveal defects invisible to 
the naked eye of the expert, and given unbiassed con- 
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Gazette, J 

Bringing them Together. 

Mk- Winston ('iitiKciiiii.L: " You’ll find doiiMi--li:ii'iic;ss o very ptcusunt^'^ 
lliiiift ! . !{; 

I'J'lie l‘iesideiil of tlir Unaril of 'I'l adr pruihisvs In .sel up a pel iiiuiieiiC 
1^)111 L uf Arliiiraliiiu in iiuliislrial disputes.J 

sidi nilioM, the expert would h;ive no right to complain- 
if his decisions were ncidt^ ot/ n'fcrcntium ; althoiig^^ 
1 am inclined to think that the exigencies of modern; 
rapid i)roduction may nect;ssitate more and more trus^ 
being ])iit in the expert. But the thoughtless an^- 
flighty action of the North-East Coast men will tendj 
towards stiffening the backs of the emjiloyers, who^ 
may be lc.ss disjxised in future to spend their timi; 
making terms with agents who may, as events hay(| 
proved, be thrown overhciard on the sliglitest pretext^' 

'Hie employer may remind the worker that collect; 
live bargaining has been fought for by, and on behalf: 
of, Labour- -that he, the cmiiloyer, has conceded thi& 
])oint ; I)ut, he may say, and I think with reason sayi 
that he has at least a right te reasonable i?x|jectatiQni 
that the agent of the men in making the bargain shalji: 
be invested with ordinary trust and confidence. 

"J'he next and still cognate efifect of withholding: 
trust :.:id I'-onfideiute from the agent is a withdrawal!, 
of confidence in the Unions by the public. Public 
opinion is, after all, the final arliiter in these matters,:' 
and Trade Unionism -just as any other ism—will 
grow and prosjicr only as it commends itself to thb 
public mind. There is nothing more certain thail 
that public opinion will yet say to both employer and; 
employed, “ A plague on your strikes and locks-out^! 
the area of them is evtT getting larger; indu.stries and 
interests not concerned in the quarrel have to suffen 
You will have to drop these methods of barbarism and 
submit your differences to the arbitrament of reason 
and common sense.” 

As a workman I should welcome such a fiat, but t 
want my fellow-workmen jto be ready for it. 1 want: 
them to be equipped with the right men, and to be 
imbued with the right spirit. In fact, I rt^ard collec¬ 
tive bargaining as not only a good thing in itself, 
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but a means to a still better end. I want it to bring 
organised labour in closer cenUict with the agents 
jOi Jaw and order, because I know that these have 
long been used as a shield and l)uckler for the well- 
^-do, and I want them used wherewitli to forge a 
jtoeans of protection for the lives and liljerties of the 
^mmon people. And 1 want the Unions to help. 

Minister of the Crown, therefore, as the agent of 
!jSlie Public, in approaching a '1 rade Union agent or 
’jiecretary should be in a position to know that he 
approaching a i)erson of some authority and power. 
Jv. The last, but not tlie least, of the disastrous results 
anarchy in the 'JYadc Unions will be in the nualily 
^ the Union agent. 'J'he Unions need men of 
ability and character, a need ever getting greater as 
ithe employers are getting better organised and fewer 
in numl»er. 'They will always gctl plenty of candidates 
'for positions because of the natural ambition of the 
^natural man, together with the desire on his part to 
]CScape the jnessure of ihct workshoj:»; but the best 
imen will not come forward as candidates if it once 
^ts accepted as a settleil thing that a secretary is 
pliable to l)e insulted by any handful of blather 
skites who may lia}M)en for the time to be tickling 



^i^^rmrssifln of tht prop7'ii'Urs of ** Punch.**] 


Without a Stain on their Characters. 

-Grnekal Hooih and Mu. John* Lukns : ' Vo r.ee bcfuie you twu 
j«tnncd • 

Mr. Punch : “ Wi?II, 1 shoi. .Jn't w ny about that." 

Both,: ‘'Wc^dou’t." 

'k 

I Boonh ararJ Mr. John Burn.s were the objects cf .severe criticism at 
the Trader Union Congress.J 


the ear of the groundlings. d 1 :ie pay of a Trade 
Union secretary is not large; he has to nurse his 
work niglit and day ; and if to the risks fairly inci¬ 
dental to the life there be added the further one that 
the secretary may at ^ny time be called upon to 
forfeit his job at a critical time in life, or lose his own 
self-respect, then men of character and ability will not 
enter the li.sts but will leave Trade Union officialdom 
to the tuft-hunters. Trade Unionism will suffer 
thereby. 

I sum up then as to the effects of recent events on 
'J Vade Unionism by recording iny oidnion that they are 
wholly bad, and 1 hope that my fellow Trade Unionists 
will seriously reconsider the position. The subject is 
not exhausted, but probably I have wTitten enough 
for the present. 

I should like to say in conclusion that, while I am 
in favour of bargaining between employers and 
employed, 1 want such bargaining to be in the light 
of all the facts as to profits as well as wages. The 
al)sen(;e of knowledge as to the former is a factor in 
existing arrangements which cannot be defended by 
the employers. It occurs to me that, liaving dealt 
faithfully with my own side in regard to its short¬ 
comings, I ought at least to say that much in regard 
to the unwillingness of employers to plank down 
all the facts. Bargaining will only be satisfactory 
when there is nothing kept up the sleeve of either side. 

TRADE UNION ANARCHY. 

Mr. Ramsav Macoonam), M.P., in the Socialist 
Rcinm* wishc.s that the 'Frade Union Congress would 
have discussed d e whole subject of industrial peace 
in its relation to ^’rade Union administration. He 
adds :— 

For < ; one llu; Unions iiiiiy he quite certain. Public 

opinio; will not stand many Nortli-Fast C.'t)ast disputes. The 
demorracy-rim-r^ad which seems to have ins])ired the members 
of the Amalj^amated Society of Ji^n^ineers in creating the j>resent 
rules of tlieir Society is nothing more than tlje im>sl primitive 
form of anarchy, and, in tlic name of liberty, puls a small 
minority at an advantajK- over the majority. It is a wearisome 
thing to fight battles with one’s friends, i)Ut wo cannot do other 
than regret that Mr. Barnes yiirlded to an absurd^ constitution, 
•and is n(i longer the head of a society which he has served with 
both fidelity and distinction. 

Cornhill is not merely as readable as ever, but 
contains several articles of exceptional value. Most 
important is Mr. Henry Lucy’s di.sclosure of the 
trivial grounds by which Home Rule was lost in 1886. 
Reference has also been made elsewhere to 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s account of the Channel 
Lleet, and Mr. Bashrord’.s “ lubilee Day at Lourdes.” 
Mr. Andrew Lang compares Irish epics with Homer, 
much to the advantage of the latter. The Irish were, 
he notes, especially copious in their description of 
personal aitpearance and dress. Mr. J. E, Vincent, 
as a moderate motorist, pleads with the immoderate 
to remember iheir duties to others, and then indulges 
in glcwang eulogy of motor riding. 


































































Interviews on Topics of the Month. 


101. THE FUTURE OF Tl 

\ 

No one has a belter right to l)i‘ heard eoncerning 
the future of Turkey than M. Santos Seino, wlio 
twelve monllis ago was ri liculed hy oinnisciiMil pleni¬ 
potentiaries at the* Hague beeaiise he jm-ilit ittd ihr. 
coming lriiiin[)li of tlie Young 'lurks. M. Santos 
Semo is now in (V)n-t:intinoph*, where he has every 
prospect of at:hitwing a l)iilliant political career. 
Before he left Londoi’i lu‘ inadi' the ac<jnaintanc(! of 
many of our leading statesnii M, and was particularly 
attracted by Mr. Wiiislon (!hiin:hilL 

1 knew M. Santos SiMiio at the FTagiu'. and 1 have 
more or hrss kepi in touch with him ever sinc.e. 
Before he left la)ndon to acc()inj>any [Vince Saha- 
ed-din in his triumphal ]m)gr(‘ss to (Constantinople 
he called at Mowhray House. 

‘‘ The rr//x of the situation/’ said M. Santos Semo, 

“ lies in thr. burning /|ucstion of autonomy.'’ 

“ We have had our experience of the dangers 
of that (jucstioti/’ I remarked; “ vi/., Irish Home 
Rule.” 

“With replied M. Samos Semo, “there is not 
one Ireland, but many. 'Ihe Clttoman Kmj>ire is a 
compost of Tndands. How can we .satisfy them? 
At prestait they are waiting (txptaTant to .see what 
will be done. If tlK*y are di.sappoirited, ibis greal 
and promising (‘X[)erimi:nl will he in great danger of 
being wrecked.” 

“ How are the V'oiiiig 'rurks in this ])ro!)lcm ?” 

“'Hie Young'Furks .are divided. 'Fhe (/ommirua* 
of Union and PiT)gress is, deS|)ite its Liljeral name 
and professions, a 'rurkish [xirty which is almost as 
much devoted to 'rurkish ascendency as the parly 
which it overthrew.” 

“We will call it the Unionist, the Lib,;rahUnionist 
party, Wdio is the Ciladstone of the llonu‘ KuK* 
party, and what is that party ? ” 

“The (iladstone of the Turk’!* Home Rule party 
—althougl^.the name (iladstone is not popukir in 
Turkey-” 

“ Of course not; but what 1 mean is, who is tlie 
leader, the inspirer, the greal man of the 'rurkish 
Home Rulers ? ” 

“ That man,” said M. Santos Semo, “ is my chief, 
Prince Saba-ccl din, a Turk of tin; 'lurks by birth, a 
West European by education, a citizen of th'e world 
by his natural breadth of mind and philosophic out¬ 
look. He is tlie centre round whom we all rally.” 

“ Can you differentiate more or less prticisely the 
liiberal-Unionist views of the Committee of Union 
and Progress and the Home Rule views of Prince 
Saba-ed-din ? ” 

“ Outwardly they have effected a fusion. That is 
to say, the Prince's League of Constitution, Decen- 


RKEY: M. SANTOS SEMO. 

tralisaiinii, and Private Initiative h:is made « ommon 
c.'iusc with the (x)mmittee of Union and Progress 
against tlu: fona^s of Reaction, Iml they cannot agree 
.'IS III the measuri: of Home Rule to be accorded to 
the \ arimis province.s. d'hc ('ommittce is distinctly 
a Unionist |)arty, regarding the maintenance of the 
central authority as the first object. It cannot at pre¬ 
sent be brmighl to consider anything more advanced 
than what it c:dl.s ‘administrative decentralisation/ 
'riiai is, in plain ICnglish, to ignore the nationalities 
altogether and merely increase the powers of the local 
governors and ih'/ir administraiivt! councils. ’ 

“ I undcistrmd ; but what about (h<- Princi* Saba- 
e<l'iliii’s |H()graiume ? ” 

“ 'Phe Prince is between the h.amrner and the anvil, 
as the loem li say, or, as you say, between the devil 
and llu^ ilc(;p sea. His original iMOgramme was 
to carry out a great scheme of ii.ational decentralisa¬ 
tion, recognising and exlending all the national 
])rivileges at present enjoyed by the various races, 
and converting tlie Ottoman Empire into a vast con- 
feder.'ition of sell governing nalionalitic-s.” 

“ Well, how goes the fight? ” 

‘‘'Phe Prince has declared that he will do his 
utmost to prtrvent the lo.ss of any privileges—educa¬ 
tional, religious or otherwi.si;—which they jiossess at 
[)rcsent. Further than that it will l)c impossible to ; 
go ;it pre.sent without hrtjaking with tiie Uommittce.” ! 

“ But wh;it will the nationalities s;i.y to this shelving , 
of their h()pe^ ? ” 

“■|"hat is precisely the danger-point which the" 
Priina- sees, hut wlfu li the (a.)mmitt(‘e ol Union and 
Progress do not realise. 'Phe Sultans liave endea¬ 
voured to Turkily the n ilionalities ^>1 the Empire for 
foiii luindred years. 'Plicy have not only failed, but ■ 
all of the nalionalilies have a common bond of union . 
in their dislike of 'J'urkish ascendency. It is abso- ' 
lulel; certain they will not agree to be 'Purkified now, 
merely bet'aiise tlu^ 'Purkifiers call themselves (^^onsti-/ 
tutidualists. If they are disa[)[)ointed, 1 fear ther^^j 
will be a most ferocious fight, in the midst of whichl 
the Empire might very well go to pieces.” /j 

“ Wlio are the nationalities whose Horae Rule^' 
aspirations will have to he satisfied ?” ; 

“ Albanians, Arabs, Armenians, Bulgarians, and.- 
Greeks,” said M. Santos Semo. “ I do not think it:> 
will be very difTicult to content them with a moderate 
scheiiu^ of Home Rule which would at on(::e satisfy 
their desire to manage their own affairs and the. 
administrative and militaiy needs of the Empire,; 
Anyhow, easy or difficult, it will have to bt,* done:; 
somehow, or the last stable of 'Purkey will be worsev: 
than the first.” Which Heaven forfend ! 




102—THE JAPAN OF THE NEAR EAST; THE CONSUL-GENERAL OF 

• ROUMANIA. 


Last month 1 referred to the movement in favour 
establishing in London a bureau of information 

which would en¬ 
able the king¬ 
dom of Hungary 
to kec[) itself, its 
country, its re- 
sourc(;s, and its 
people on thf‘ 
first line in the 
great permanent 
exhibition which 
exists in the 
sirectsofthecapi- 
l:il of the world. 
What 1 hope 
Hungary may 
do, Roumania, 
I’l e r easier n 
neighbour, has 
already done. 

('lose to the 
very hub of the 
British universe, 
within a stone’s 
throw of the 
Birliament of Westminster, at the south-west end of 
arliament Street, surrounded by (ioviuTunent ohices 
'all sorts, new and old, the Roumairian (jovernment 
LS established their rejiresentaiivc^ of the new 
:hool. Repr(^sentativ(‘s of the old school abound 
, I^ondon, Every independent sovereign State, 
id some: which are not independent, maintain their 
nbassador, their minister, their agents, their consuls. 
Ut the object oi all tiie.se dijilomatic:, or (|uasi-diplo- 
atic, envoys lias hillierto been the same. 'J’hey an: 
credited to llu: C»overnment ; they have ivi sjiecial 
ission to the peo|)le of tlie country in the midst of 
hich they live. 'I'o their own nationals visiting 
ondon they have certain diiiies, but to tliose national’s 
ho stay at home, or to llu* nationals of (.rent Britain, 
lev owe no duties and discharge no ohiigalions. 

The honorary Consul-(h:ncral of Roumania, Mr. 
Ifred Stead, who has his oifice at 4(), 1 /a.rlia.rnent 
creet, is a rej.)resentative ol a new sort. Hi.s mission 
to make Roumania and the Roumanians known to 
le people of Great Jlrilain and all lh(' dependencies 
tereof. 

*‘How is the great ex|Hrimenl turning out?” I 

ked. 

"Very well indc-ed,” said Mr. Alfred Stead. ‘‘It 
just cl year since 1 received my appointment from 
e King, and I tiiinlv it may be said that what was 
en a probable theory is ngw an accom|)lished fact.” 
;;*‘ IUther ^difficult,” J objected, “ is it not, to popii- 
is€if lioiimania ? *’ 


“ Difficult, but possible,” said Mr. Alfred Stead. 
“ Ignorance is dense, ^nd prejudice denser. There 
are still intelligent people in London who do not 
know that Roumania is just about the same size 
as England, and has nearly twice the population 
which England had in the spacious days of (^ueen 
ICli/abcth?” 

“ Yes, but England had coal, which made her the 
m a n ufactu ri ng-* ’ 

“Admitted; but Roumania has got petroleum to 
an extent which no one seems to realise. Roumania 
is one of the few countries which have defied the 
aggressive ambitions of the Standard Oil Trust. It 
has 0,000,000 invested in the petroleum industry; 
its output last year was over eleven hundred million 
tons, and as the supply is estimated at 4,000 mil¬ 
lions, it i.s practically inexhaustible.” 

“ But what about seaports ? ” 

“ After the Russo-l'urkish war, in wliich the Rou¬ 
manian army distiiigui.shed itself so gallantly at Plevna, 
Roumania obtained the Dobrudja and the control ol 
the principal mouths of the Danube. In this territory 
has been created the port of Constantza, destined to 
be the Liverj)ool or Antwerp of the Black Sea.” 

“ ^’ou sjieak enthusia.stically !” 

“ 1 speak of what I have seen and know. Roumania 
in materiai jnosperity and in progressive reforms is 
advancing by leaps and bounds. One of the most 
important duties of my office is, from time to time, to 
revisit Rotimanir^ to keep myself posted in the latest 
developments (>1 the country, which reminds me in 
many ways of Japan.” 

“ Your first love,” I observed. “ Are you going to 
bring out a companion volume to ‘Japan, by the 
Jajianese,’ ‘Roumania, by the Roumanians’?” 

“ 'I'hat has long been an idea of M. Sturdza. But 
a hook is an arsenal. This office is as an army con¬ 
stantly mobilised using the material of war in 
attacking the enemy.” 

“ And your enemies ? ” ^ 

“ Ignorance, prejudice, misunderstandings. The 
task will be more than ever difficult if the new 
development in the Near East should lead to the 
raising of the Eastern Question. Should that occur, 
our people will be glad to know what a pillar of 
strength and of peace Roumania wdll be, in the midst 
of confusion and anarchy.” 

] agreed. “ It will bo uphill w'ork popularising 
Roumania if all the Balkan peninsula is in flames.” 

“ Roumania,” he replied, “ has a homogeneous 
population, a progressive legislature, clear frontiers, 
a well-drilled army, and a patriot-soldier-king. 
Roumania detests the- notion of war; her policy is 
peace. But if once her existence or her interests 
were t hreatened, she would bear herself as bravely as 
she has ever done of old.” 



hy\ \j:. //. /j. 

Mr. Alfred Stead. 
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By /frrmissioft of the prof rid ors of “ J'unchy \ 

Not the Bird She Was. 

P’armkr LTwOVI) Gkokge; “Now ihen, buck up, old K«rl. imd get 
fat ajiiiio.** 

Tine Ooosl:: ‘‘Well, the truth is, 1 seem to liave lost coufideiice in 
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Liberal MontnlyJ] 

The Lion (?) in the Path. 

Mr. As(,)IMTH : “ It*s no use trying to frighten me-"’you’re not a real 
JlriLish lion.’* 

[WHien rarli.'iinent reassembles for the Autumn Sitting its c.liief work will 
tu discuss the Licensitig Bill which Mr. Asquith has introduced.] 


I 

'//A 




Draymak: “Bit shabby of’em. Bill, taking us up on a Sunday when 
the exhibition’s closed : but who could resist the guv’por when invites 
you tp a frpe trip and refreshments thrown in ? '* 


Morning Lcaderi] 

Strictly Business at Hyde Park!! 

Brf.wf.ky Workman: “ Right yon are, guv’nor : I understand that this 
ain't to be a picnic, but strictly business.*' • 

I Brewery workmen who were helped to go t<» London for the demonstra¬ 
tion against the Licensing Bill were told th.'it they “must look upon it 
as a picnic.”] 
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Daiiy Chronicle. 1 

Mk. Hunc;: ‘ Say, Mr. Jiiill, what do you think of the dt^monstrntion? 
Ai»*t it a bif; tiling i'* 

Mk. Hull: *' H’m—yes, ii would hiive been twice ;»s big had you 
■pent double tlic money.’’ 
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F. C. G. in the Westminster Gazetted 

The Return of Bacchus. 

Guakd: “You’rr tiuite right : you itum't get hiuiie till inuining. 
have spent your money and done yviiir.ieif no good by your uiuiiig 


ruhewn,^ 


[Salonika. 


f. Reactioiiaiy Spy grAtbering: up Revolutionists for 
' .A Imprisonment and Death. 

Turkish political caricature ever allowed to appear.] 
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By permission from New York ** Life**] 

The National Circus in America. 



























LEAbiKG THE REVIEWS. 


DEESIDE IN SONG AND STORY. 

In publishing the last contribution to the Cornhitt 
Magazine from the pen of Mr. Alexander Innes 
Shand, the editor tells us in the August number that 
Mr, Shand has been a contributor to the magazine 
for well-nigh forty years, his articles being chiefly 
sketches of travel, etc., with allusions, literary and 
historical. 

THEN AND NOW. 

Of such is Mr. Shand’s paper on old Deeside in 
the current number. Queen Victoria, he says, made 
a happy choice in Balmoral for her Highland home, 
but she was not left long in peace and seclusion. 
The country became a loadstone for the pai'vcnu and 
the nouveau riche^ and the old families were bought 
out or brought to ruin by the influx of fashions. 
Deeside became the rage, and villas were run up 
and lodgings were soon at a premium at Ballater. 
Nowadays the Braemar Gathering is as much of a 
cosmopolitan show as the University boat-race, 
but in the olden time it was rather a friendly 
social meeting. The most exciting event in 
the sports has been abolished. It was a race across 
the river and up the sten^ps of the 1 Jon’s Face, or 
Craig Kynoch, to a cairn built by the 25th Regi¬ 
ment when quartered at Braemar, and it was found 
that it overstrained the strength and broke the wind 
of the best-breathed of the hillmen. 

“the leddy o* drum." 

From Aberdeen upwards Deeside is rich in historic 
memories of the bitter fcudr. 1'he ballad poetry of 
this region resembles that of the Borders. The 
nearest neighbours were often the worst friends, and 
it was only in rare emergencies that they would agree 
to sink their differences and rally against a common 
enemy. Ten miles from Aberdeen is the Castle of 
Drum with a keep “ whose age tradition knows not." 
The Irvines of Drum have ballads of their own, and 
one of them is the romantic story of a mesalliance. 
The Knight of Drum fell passionately in love with 
Va well-far*d May shearing at her barley,” and 
married her straight off. Adds the ballad :— 
Four-an’-twenty gentle knights 
Ged in af the yelts o' Drum, 

But nae a nuui o’ tht m lifted liis hat 
When the leddy o’ Drum was come. 

DARK T.OCHNAUAR. 

Birkhall and Abergeldie are now' royal residences. 
The “ Birks o’ Abergeldie ” are famed in song, 
Abergeldie and its opposite neighbour, Brackley, 
were fortresses of the Gordons. Of Brackley Castle 
scarcely a stone remains, but a ballad commemorates 
a cowardly onslaught cruelly avenged by the chief 
of the Gordons, who carried fire and sword from 
Brackley to Braemar. Above Balmoral is Loch- 
which left indelible impressions on the memory 
Pl Byron;— 

Oh, for the crags that are wild and majestic, 

The steep frowning glories of dark Lochnaga^, 
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NEW LIGHT ON RUSK IN. 

In the Book Monthly for July Mr. James Milne : 
publishes an interview on Ruskin which he had with] 
Mr. E. T. Cook, who has now in hand the last 
volumes of his edition of Riiskin’s works. 

THE LETTER-WRITER. 

Perhaps the thing which struck Mr. Cook most 
was Ruskin’s untiring industry. In addition to his 
littTary output, the catalogue of Riiskin’s drawings 
runs to more than two thousand items. His 
authorship might have meant one full life, his: 
artistic work another, and in addition there are the:' 
many other activities he added to both. He was a, 
constant letter-wTiter, and his letters were not mere 
notes saying where he was, or what he was doing, but ; 
long epistles. Mr. Cook estimates that he has read? 
ten thousand of Riiskin’s letters, yet these are only a| 
selection of the whole number made accessible to him. f 
Ruskin never wrote a purely business letter; there w^s'I 
always something personal, a human touch in it, and 
a non-human letter by Ruskin does not exist. Another ;' 
point which Mr. Cook has noted is that wrhile| 
Ruskin's writings have a certain dogmatic note^ li 
there was never anything of the sort in his personal! 
intercourse. 

■i. 

HIS FAVOURITE HOOKS. 

The real secret of the mass of work which Ruskin^ 
got through, says Mr. Cook, was early rising. He?; 
was a man bom in advance of the Daylight Bill, he 
was in fact a Daylight Act to himself. His mastery ^ 
of style meant toil, taking pains. He revised, atid^l 
revised yet again. He was an assiduous diary-writer -; 
and note-taker, a constant user of commonplace 
books. The Bible, Plato, and Dante were his threeii 
constant books of study. He was a most allusive j 
writer, and the work of supplying the necessary'; 
elucidations has been very heavy, but success in the ? 
chase has compensated for the toil. The one'j; 
allusion which no one so far has been able to trace?| 
occurs in “ Of the Pathetic Fallacy,” w'here Ruskin f 
W'rites, in reference to a man drowned in the sea •— J 

Who.se cli,inging luoiinti, and hiain llial pa.ssrd away. 

Might nioc’k the eye.s that quesiioned where 1 lay. 

His SociAi. Theories. 

Andrd Chevrillon, who has already devoted two.; 
articles to Ruskin in the Rcvtic o'es Deux Mondes of- 
February 15th and April 15th, now gives us a third in , 
the mid-July number. Here he deals with Ruskiii*s 
social theories chiefly, noting also their apparent con->: 
tradictionj}. The champion of misery, Ruskin, he 
says, is also the champion of authority. Passionately 
Ruskin denounces social injustice, and yet mocks 
democrats and their dream o^f equality and liberty. * 
He attacks the rich, yet denies* power to the people. 
He declares that modern society is founded on rob-* 
t)ery, and yet he hates revolutions. 
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THE R^liw dF REVIEWS. 


DR. SVEN HEDIN IN TIBET. 

Ifarpe^s Maj^azmc contains a most valuable paper 
by Dr. Sven Hedin on his discoveries in Tibet. The 
most ^jjmportant discovery he made in traversing 
diagonally the whole of Tibet was a gigantic chain of 
•mountains, which he crossed by a pass over 90,000 
feet high. 

^^,000 MILKS OF MOUNTAIN DISCOVERED ! 

He rightly says 

It sounds strango, when one ronsiders how thoroughly the 
world has been explored, that in the year 1907 it should be 
vouchsafed to any one pr.iotically to discovei range of moun¬ 
tains two thousand mile.s long, and the surprise of the discovery 
^ intensified rather than diminished by the fiict that here and 
there the country traversed was already known. And let us 
remember that such .a discovery ramw/ be made again, for there 
is no blank space l>ig enough on the map of tlie world to 
contain such a range of iiioiinliiins. 

To this range he extends the name already given 
to its highest point, namely, Niii Chen Tangla. 

' Attempts were made by the Chinese authorities to 
Stop his advance to the most sacred spots of Tibet; 
but, partly by passes and partly by trespassing on 
forbidden ground— 

We went down and camped by the edge of the holy lake 
Jlifanasarowar, the most holy and llie most famous of all !hc 
lakes in the workl, the goal of countless Hindu pilgrims’ welfare 
and desire, a lake wliich has been cclebriilcd in religious hymns 
ever since the time of the Vedas, and a Jake which even by the 
followers of the Lamas is looked upon as ih(? home of the gods ! 

‘‘ NEAR WKKPlNTi FOR JOY.” 

; The visit stirred him to unwonted enthusiasm : — 

Shut in be tween two of the greatest moimtairis in the world, 
Kailas in the norlli, and (nirla-Mandhaia in Uie south, and 
between the chains from which these mountains raise their 
beads crowned with dazzling eternal snow, stretches out the holy 
lake', almost round in form, and nearly twenty-five kilometres in 
diameter. I w'as often near weeping for jriy at tin? sight of this 
■wonderful landscape of surpassing grandeur, and I cherished a 
secret hope to be able one day to describe it in words for others, 
to be able in my insignificance; to utter a feeble and faltering 
word of pTcaise of the Almighty. How’^ came Manasarow^ar anrl 
Kailas 10 become olijects of divine worship in two so differimt 
religions :is JJinduism and I/imaism, if each in its own .special 
way did not appeal to and impress the limnan mind by its 
marvellous beauty, and did not see;m to be rather a part of 
heaven than of earth ? A bath in ihe lake insures Hindus 
immunity from sin ; a }>ilgrimage round the mountain or the lake, 
in the same direction as the hands of a clock frees the Tibetan 
from the tortures of purgatory, and permits him after death to sit 
for all eteriiily at the feet of the gods and eat tsamba out of 
golden dishes. 

A LAKE THAT IS A POEM AND A SONG. 

He Spent a month on the shores of thi.s lake :— 

I learned tu know this priceless pearl among the lakes of the 
earth in the morning light as well as at .sunsel ; in storm, in 
raging hurricane, w hen the waves were, as Ijjgh as Imvises ; 
when the water lay in the siiushine like a bioking-glass; 
by moonlight, wdien the mounlain.s stood uj* like fantastic 
ghosts as the rod and golden light of evening had faded in the 
west. Oh, what a wonderful lake it was ! 1 have no w’ords 

to descwl>f* it—till my dying rlny I shall never forget it, aral 
even now it is it tny mind as a legend, a poem, and a song. 
IfKthing tliat I ean recall through all my wanderings can com- 
with the overwlielmin|!j beauty of this night journey. It 
was like listening tty the silent and yet mighty throbs of the heart 
ti^Kature, to feel her pulse grow numb in the clasp of nigh) 


and revive in the morning glow* It seemed as though this 
landscape, ever changing as the hours crept slowly by, were 
unreal ; as though it no longer belonged to this earth ; but lay 
on the borders of the world beyond—nearer to heaven, the 
region of dreams and fantasies, of hopes and longings, a mys¬ 
terious fairy-land, rather than to this earth of men and sinners, 
of w^orldliness and vanity. 7 'he moon pas-sed on her way and 
her silver w^hite track quivered and shook. 

The hour of midnight struck and the day came on. It 
dawned ever so softly over the eastern mountains, and their 
silhouettes stood out as clearly as though they had been cut out 
in black paper. Day came up in the east, and the power of the 
night was over. It would need a witch’s paint-brush and magic 
colour.s to portray the j»icture which appeared before my eyes as 
Curia Mandhata’s top caught the first golden rays of the ri.sing 
sun. In the red of morning the mountain had stood white and 
cold with its snows and longues of ice, but now I in an instant 
the utmost tops began to glow wdlh the red-purple of molten 
iron. 

This purple mantle began slowly to enfold the sides of the 
mountain ; and the fleecy wh'te morning clouds, floating lower 
dow'n the mountain, free as the ring of Saturn, and casting 
shadows on the precipices, were tinged with gold also, and 
turned to purple in a manner that no human being could 
describe. So the sun rose and day spread over the lake, bringing 
beauty and warmth after a chilly night. 

SPORT ON THE FROZEN SEA. 

Miss Frewen contributes to the National Rrineiv 
a winter impression of Sweden w^hich is full of varied 
interest. She speaks of the delights of ice-boat sail¬ 
ing. I’he “ Isjakt ” Club consists of very few^ mem¬ 
ber's. She says:— 

I had the privilege of being sailed by one of them, and the 
friends T was visiting went likewise, each in a separate boat with a 
separate member, for they were racing boats and only held two. 
The pace was terrific—it has been proved that they can go fa.sler 
lliaii the wind. We sped along for miles and miles, and not 
until dusk a]ipioaelu!d di<l wv. stop and wait for the otliers. 
An op^n motor had follower! us in ease of accidents. I was 
made to return in it, for my cheeks had l)een frozen during the 
sail, and not all the rubbing by my friends with chips of ice 
could (ILspel the two white patches. Motoring over the sea was 
an equally novel experience ; the conditions would, 1 think, 
appeal to a motor enthusiast : No speed limit—no hills or 
cruners—no chance of collision with other veliicles—a perfectly 
smooth surfirce, and an open space as far as the eye could reach. 

How we flew'! And by the faint light c)f dusk the ice looked 
dull .and grey like the sc.i; di.stancc made the runners of the ice¬ 
boats invisible—they appeared to be gliding through the w^ater, 
and our motor also, as though by miracle. Now' and then a 
skater, holding a sail against his shoulder, flashed by us at a 
tpced of forty or fifty L*iles an hour. 

The IVido World Maf^aztne contains a very enter¬ 
taining account of how two young Englishmen, with 
a young Frenchman as assistant, crossed France in a 
five-ton yacht by river and sometimes by canal, from 
Havre to the Mediterranean. 'J'hey follow^ed first the 
Seine, then the Canal de Dourgogne, then the Saone, 
then the Rhone, and finally a little bit of canal near 
the month of the Rh6ne. They took from September 
18th till December 13th—nearly twice as long as they 
cxjjected ; but they had many small difficulties with 
lock-keepers and other officials, most of which, it is 
difficult‘not to think, might have been avoided had 
they but known a little better the character and pecu¬ 
liarities of the nation with which they were dealing. 
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AGES PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, MORAL. 

A Lono Peep Ahead I 

At the close of a study of Herbert Spencer, the 
Edinburgh Review flings forward its outlook over the 
development of man, and finds this happy pro¬ 
spect :— 

The final triumph of the intellect, the complete subjection of 
Nature, and entire control by mankind of his destinies can, in 
the opinion of many, only be a question of time. And when 
mankind is fully equipped for dealing with his environment, 
when all contagious and painful diseases arc stamped out, when 
the art of government is wholly understood and no longer a 
matter of dispute, when sound principles of education are 
universally practised, when the laws of human character 
have been brought within the realm of s ilence so that it is 
known what types of mind are most desirable and how those 
types may best be produced, when, in a word, mankind is the 
complete master of the conditions of bis existence, then 
the intellect will have found its goal, and an era will 
commence in which the ability to sustain happiness is the great 
objective. Just as men have now passed through what may 
be called the “physical age’* in which strength of muscle 
and physical bravery were ihe^ stamiards of virruc, so some* day 
will they pass through the “intellectual age’* in which strength 
of intellect and persistence ot effort are everywhere )jeld up for 
admiration, and they will arrive at the third or “ moral age’* 
in which the highest consummation of happiness wdI be reached. 
In the first stage the highest honours are accorded to him who 
is the best fighter, in the second stage to him vdio has readied 
the highest intellectual eminence, and in the third siagc to him 
who conduces most to the happiness of his fellows. At the 
outset of civilisation physical force was necessary for welding 
small societies into large ones ; later on war was direclctl 
not against other men but against Nature ; and, last of all, 
war will totally cease. And it secuns not irriju'ohahlc that when 
the final state is reached, mankind will look Iwck upon Herbert 
Spencer as one of the most typical developments ot the 
“intellectual age.** 


SEASONS A THOUSAND CENTURIES LONG. 

TfiE Monist contains two papers by Pierre 
Beziau. The first deals with the third movement 
of the earth. He then sums up the three 
rotations :— 

The first rotation (diurnal and nocuirnal) ; the second 
rotation, of whierh the movement known under the name of 
the precession of equinoAes is an irregularity (annual and 
retrograde) ; the third rotation (secular) is ^ incorrectly 
attributed to an oscillation of the earth’s orbit when in 
reality it is the result of the movement of the earth about 
itself. 

In his second paper, on Warm Epochs and Glacial 
Epochs, he uses those distinctions to ex])lain the 
age-long variations of temperature on the plariet. He 
says the present epoch, already many centuries old, 
was preceded by a glacial epoch, al.so of long dura¬ 
tion. That glacial epoch was preceded by a warm 
epoch, this last by a cold period, and so on. It has 
been proved, he says, that cold periods have con¬ 
tinuously alternated with warm ones in the past. He 
finds the reason in the third rotation of the earth 
round its own centre of gravity :— 

We know that tbo first rotation (diurnal) produce^ the alter* 
nations of day and night, the second rouiiiou (annualj produces 
the seasons of each year ; the third rotation, which is slowest of 
ftl), is also the most important. 

It produces seasons which extend through thousands of cen« 
juries and whos^ intensity is ip no s^nsc comparable to that with 


which we are familiar. Its movement takes place at the rate of 
46" a centu-y; a complete rotation is accomplishi^d in 2,800,000 
years, in which interval two great glacial periods alternate with 
two great estival periods. 

He concludes:— 

This rotation explains all the geological phenomena which ' 
until now have remained shrouded in mystery. It also explains 
the great migrations of mankind, the comniingUng of races, etc. 
It throws a bright light upon the history of our planet, and 
permits ns to determine numerically the different periods which 
have affected its surface, 

HOW YACHTING AROSE AT COWES. 

In Erfs Magazine “ Spinnaker ” gives a series of 
** Cowes Tales,” as he calls them. One of these 
relates to the origin of sea-bathing, from which it 
appears that yachting has sprung from bathing :— 

A little more than a hundred years since, it is hard to reflect, 
there was no such thing as sea-bathing. The firstman whoever had 
what we would call a ])r(>per, real sca-bath was one Ralph Alien, a 
lialh philanthropist, who was taken ill, and was prescribed this, 
as it then seemed, strange and mad treatment of bathing the 
bare body in the open sea. T’his was in 1763 at Weymouth ; 
but it took nearly thirty more years for it to become at all a 
general practice. When it did so Cowes, then declining for 
w'ant ofsliiplniilding, became a most favoured place; families 
went to stay the summer there, and the husbands and fathers, 
wanting soiiieLhing vigorous to do, invented yachting, so to 
speak, and look keenly to it. * 

The unemi>loyed husbands and fathers, having 
taken to yacliting to oc.cupy their leisure, began to 
ineet for little riinruT.s, In 1815 they formed their 
Yacht Club, with forty-two members start it, at 
the “Thatched HoLi.se” Tavern, St. James’s Street, 
Lond-^Mi. In 1820 it became the Royal Yacht Club, 
and in 1833 the “Sailor King” changed its title to 
that of the Royal Yacht St]uadron. It took Cowes 
Ca.stle in 1855, 'The dub gradually grew in fame 
and importance and exclusivene.ss, and when the 
Prince of \Vales—now King Edward—became Com- 
tnodori, its fame was established. In 1870 the first 
hairdresser settled in the place, and you bought 
cheese at the ironmonger’s and cigars at the draper’s. 
But after Royal leadership came in,— 

Co\iCs became Mayfiiir-on-Sea, and much compressed. I* 
i»ecaine the chief social centre of the world, this little tiny old- 
wmrJd place, of which it used to be said that nothing like it was 
ever seen out of a box of Dutch toys. 

Now, during the Regatta time, ;^8o has been, 
asked for the hire of four small rooms. “Egypt” 
was once let to Sir 'riiomas Iira.s.scy for ;^4oo for the 
month. Amazing tales art^ told of the exclusiveness 
which leads members of the Squadron to blackball 
men of almost the highest rank. 

In the Cenhtry Magazine Lady Randolph’s Remi-' 
niscences deal with a visit she paid to Japan, in 1894, 
with Lord Randolph Churchill. Only the ii.sual things 
are noticed, the usual comments made. Mr/ 
Hichens’papers on “ The Spell of Egypt” are also 
continued, the illustrations in colour being, it is per¬ 
mitted to think, surely just* a little too gorgeous. 
“Catty” folk—and they are many—will turn to 
Carmen Sylva’s short paper on her various feline pets. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


THE ANTI-GERMAN SCARE 

The Quarterly Revieiv steps down-from the throne 
" i!^s usual dignity to join in the shrill clamour of the 
ffegp alarmists. Its paper oh the German peril is 
pe long shriek of hysteric fear. It declares that 
le'have in England “an openly pro-Gcrman press” 
litiich expresses day by day precisely the views most 
leasing to Wilhelmstrasse. 'Fhe writer goes on to 
ay that English public opinion is in the bulk still 
omnolent and blind with respect to the German 
^ril; whereupon the writer sets to work to wake the 
English public. He declares :— 

Nothing can be more certain than that the German 
l^vernment and the whole German people, constituting at 
oce the most formidable, the most compressed, and the 
east satisfietl of all tbe great Powers, regard the strength 
if England and the existence of her maritime supremacy 
t the first and chief obstacle to the realisation of their 
inbhions by land and sea. P'ail before that obstacle, 
pet a Teutonic Empire able to hold its own against the 
pted force of the Anglo-Saxons or of the Slavs, or even 
if the Yellow world, can never be created. Break that barrier, 

. the accomplishment w ill follow of more splendid hopes than 
J^tham eve*' achieved or Napoleon ever cherished. TJiis, and 
lOthing but tins, is at the present moment the fixed idea of 
jrerman thought and the guiding instinct of German feeling. 

The only way, he adds, of making an Anglo- 
Serman conflict not inevitable is to act as though it 
irere certain to occur. He insists :— 

Germany will be in the future, under William II, and after, 
rhat Spain was under Philip II., or what France w'^as under 
^uis XIV. or Napoleon—the Power which most nearly 
breatens our life, and is preparing, with method and rapidity, 
0 compass our destruction. 

Then we are treated to many doses of Treitschke 
^d Bismarck. The writer declares that if we allowed 
lurselves to entertain any scepticism as to the anti- 
iritish designs of the German Navy we should be 
‘^incredible sinipletons.” 

PRUSSIA ONLY PRETENDING PEACE. 

But the ingenious reader might ask, what of the 
signs of Anglo-German friendship that have been so 
ife of late ? Ah ! says the writer in effect, you forget 
he “ Prussian tradition of preparing for successful 
dolence by persuasive diplomacy.” The whole 
furious campaign of Anglophobia has been sedulously 
lamped down. After the Navy Bill was passed— 

It then became a matter of the highest importance to soothe 
md lull public opinion in this country ; otherwise anottier great 
agitation might have lorced the hands even of our present 
3 k>vernment, and a counter-increase in ihe Navy might have 
lieen voted even by the present House of Commons. Some 
tnemliers of our present Liberal Ministry, and some very pro¬ 
minent and influential figuies in the Radical party, were, and 
iffli, in close touch with Germany and with the German Embassy, 
[t w^as hoped in Berlin to establish such close and intimate rela- 
with a Radical Cabinet, and to ply it with such success- 
^ explanatious and profuse assurances, iliat it must be, to a 
);^rtain extent, divided, and rendered to the same extent, as a 
dyi(: perplexed !iid hesituni. Building on this side, it W'as 
might be delayed just long enough to make it too late 
to catch up.’* By J$Iarch, 1912, Germany would have 
Dreadnoughtsy and would be at least upon an equality 
""t US in that type of ship, if our present Ministry could be 
dbd to palter, minimise, and procrastinate. It is well 


understood throughout the whole of Germany that for the next 
few years it will be important to keep quiet until the Kiel Canal 
is widened and deepened and the naval ports are similarly 
improved. 

The writer goes on to show how Professor Schie- 
mann, the professorial aide-de-camp to Kaiser 
Wilhelm, lays stress in the Kreuz-^iung on the 
alliance lately made in the United States between the 
Irish and German elements; on the probable alliance 
between American and German fleets in the contest 
for the mastery of the world; on the peril for England 
in the pan-Islamic movement ; on the need of Turkish 
railway expansion; on Persian difficulties; on our 
troubles in India; on the empty areas of Australia 
and South Africa. 

“such efforts as A PEOPLE NEVER YET MADE.” 

The writer goes on, 4 la Colonel Maxse, to suggest 
that a German invasion may happen before war is 
declared, and enlai gc:s on the fact that there are in 
this country some 50,000 German waiters 1 Nor will 
the writer allow that German finances are under any 
strain. The taxable capacity of Germany even now 
is equal to our own for all the purposes of armaments 
and war. If men say that the German nation is a 
mass of well-trained mediocrity, the writer answers, it 
is the mass of well-trained rnecliocrity that turns the 
scale. It is the best machine that wins. He closes 
with this panic-stricken warning :— 

As in the European crises of a century ago, or of a hundred 
years before, we shall only survive if, in addition to such eftbrts 
as a people never yet made 10 maintain against all comers our 
supremacy at sea, we are able by our military power to turn the 
scales of a continental conflict. We can only make these 
islands impregnable by the same measures that will keep the 
Empire secure. 

War Inevitable Uni^kss- 

An Anglo-German writes in the United Service 
Magazine :— 

Firstly, to show that the German Arnny desires a war—any 
war—and has good reasons for doing so, the war being the 
main consideration, the potential toe being of minor importance 
secondly, to illustrate that, given the present political circum¬ 
stances, England is the only possible enemy ; thirdly, to prove 
that the Gernian>Army has been preparing for some years past 
for this war, not because Germany hates England—the German 
oflicer certainly does not—but because she loves a war—any 
war, because a war is almost an Existenzjfage (question of 
existence, to quote a German colonel) to the Army, 

He concludes by saying :— 

Knowing what I know, having digested that which I have 
heard and seen, 1 can, though with intense personal regret, 
return but one answer, when asked to state my opinion on the 
probability, or otherwise, of a war l)etwcen Great Britain and 
Germany. So long as the map of Europe does not change very 
much from its present aspect, that war will come, probably 
within the next decade. Only a big and totally unforeseen event 
may obviate it, such as the collapse or dismemberment of 
Austria or Russia. Such an occurrence will bring about new 
combinations with unknown and unknowable consequences. 
One other event may render that war impossible : so powerful 
a rise of the democracy in all European countries as to bring 
about, without bloodshed, a Republic of the United Stales of 
Europe. A German Socialistic Member of Parliament (n 
Doctor of Law) predicted this consummalidu to me for the year 
i960 qr thereabouts. 



A German Pacificist’s View. 

Helmuth von Gerlach, a pacificist, writing in the 
International in support of the reduction of land 
forces, says:— 

Only of late years has Germany thought of creating a fleet 
worthy of a great Power. Its foreign trade, and therefore its 
over-sea interests, are so rapidly increasing that it would be an 
unpardonable net'ligcnce if it were not to provide a sufficient 
number of warships. At any moment the safety of German 
property or German citizens in sonic part of the world may 
necessitate the presence of a German naval force. Therefore 
the German fleet must be strengthened to such an extent that it 
may become capable of safeguarding German interests, not only 
on ils coasts, but everywhere where there is a possibility of a 
struggle. The (Germans do not entertain the idea of making 
their fleet an instrument of attack, or of competing with the 
British navy. They merely desire to extend their navy with a 
view to efficiently jirolecting Cierman trade and Germany’s 
colonies. With this the entire German people, with the 
exception of the Social Democrats, is in complete agreement. 

Germans = Neighbours. 

Mr, Henry H. Howorth, in the En^^lish Historical 
Reineiv^ begins a disciis.sion on the Germans of Ciusar. 
He first considers the origin of the word “ German,” 
which was never used by the Germans themselves, 
and formerly was not used by the English races. Its 
ii.se comes from the Latin. It is universally agreed 
that the name “ German ” does not come from the 
Teutonic languages. Grimm suggested that the 
name Germany may be derived from the Keltic 
gairm, plural gairmeanna, a cry, Welsh garm, and 
argues that it was applied to their neighbours by the 
Gauls from their habit of shouting in battle. Zeuss 
disproves this origin and offers a simpler and more 
acceptable etymology from the Keltic ger or gair, 
meaning a neighbour. Says the writer:— 

Zeuss’s explanatinn of it as meaning “neighbour” is now 
almost universally held. It would seem, llieielore, pretty 
certain that when Ciesar entered Gaul the general name by 
which the Gauls knew their “neighbours” beyond the Rhine 
was Germani, and that it was from them that he and the 
Romans adopted it. As I have said, the name implied tmly a 
geographical and not an ethnological distinction. 

, If German means neighbour, the ancient command, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” may be 
commended to all the anti-German tribe. 


“ How Ireland would be Financed under Home 
Rule ” is the title of a paper of twenty pages in the 
Finaticial Reineiu of Revieuts, and the subject of the 
last three pages, l^he writer expects that the cost of 
Irish administration would be very greatly reduced. 
At present it costs over millions to govern about 
the same number of people as are governed in 
Scotland at a cost of 5I millions. The Irish con¬ 
tribution to Imperial expenditure would be a matter 
of very real interest to an Ireland rendered com¬ 
mercially prosperous under Home Rule. Taxes on 
food, or similarly indispensable articled, would be 
reduced, if not abolished, but endeavours would be 
made to foster and encourage Irish industries. 


FORMOSA TRANSFORMED. ' 

The Japanese, according to Mr. W. C. Gregg, 
writing in the American Rtineiv of Rnnews^ are doing 
a splendid work*'in Formosa. They found the For* 
mosan Chinese in a pitiable condition —ignorant^ 
suspicious, bigoted, emaciated, impoverished, dirtyi 
and diseased \ ninety per cent, were illiterate, all were 
underfed. The tax-gatherers had taken everything 
but skin, bone, and filth. 'The Japanese dropped the 
former officials, who joined the insurgents, and with 
their aid made things unpleasant for the Japanese for 
some years. 

Now’ there are 100,000 Japanese in Formosa, 
and they have effected a marvtdlous transformation* 
The people are employed instead of being unem¬ 
ployed, and receive one-half more wages than 
before. The people; generally now eat three 
meals a day. Ju.slice is for the first time 
obtainable by the poorest coolie. 'There are 
165 common schools for Chinese boys and girls, and 
24 Ibr the Japanese \ one high school for girls oniyi 
one for boys only, a normal school for teachers, d 
medical school, two agricultural schools, and one 
police school. Religion is entirely free. To th^ 
40 miles of existing railroads 220 have been added 
by the Japanese, and 60 more are under construc¬ 
tion. 

A MODEL OK STATE SOCIALISM. 

Post-offices, telegraph and telephone systems are to 
be found everywhere, and in some cities electric light 
Cities are given parks and gardens, the streetfl 
widened, their sewage system laid down; reguUi 
modern waterworks are now found in three of th^ 
largest cities, and a first-class waggon road 300 miles 
long has been built through the entire length of the 
island, and over 4,000 miles of other roads, witfi 
over 3,000 bridges. Harbours, breakwaters, dockfl 
and lighthouses are all built or building, wheilfl 
there was only delay, danger and sliipvvreck. The 
Government has started a model tea farm and 
an experimental cane-growing station. Twelve 
years ago these things w'cre all undreamed of. 
i hey settled the land question, which liad assumed 
Irish proportions, by buying out tlie landlords and 
establishing the renter as owner. 'Taxation hat 
increased, but not to the extent of the increase ci 
imports and exports and land-values. Formosa 
now practically self-supporting. 'The Government is 
monof)olising and operating tobacco, salt, camphoii 
opium, railroads, telegraphs and telephones. Formosi 
is the world’s chief producer of camphor. The fly iij 
this pot of ointment is the half-million dollars a yeai 
drawn from the opium trade. But the number 6 
smokers is diminishing. As the writer says, “ Tlu 
Japanese deserve full credit, for they have sped! 
heart, brain, muscle and money to make a pleasing 
prosperous community out of a sad bit of desolate 
anarchy.” He concludes by asking if they will noi 
also be a blessing to Korea, and there achieve at leasi 
as great results. 



MILITARISM AND ANTI-MILITARISM. 

The International for July is largely taken up with 
Jftie question of the union of mankind. Dr. Rodolphe 
'Rroda traces the obvious course of evolution through 
-family, tribe, nation, to inlernationalism. The last- 
named movement depends u[)on the creation of inter¬ 
national institutions. He maintains that a limitation 
:pf armaments such as England recomn)ended at the 
Hague Conference secaiis to be capable, not of pre- 
i'^ding, but only of following, the establishment of an 
^international legal position. 'Die progress of develop- 
!inent will lead to a uniform organisation of all inter¬ 
national authorities under a final federation of civilised 
^countries. Then the separate States will neither be 
obliged, nor perha|)s be permitted, to retain their 
f>r6sent armies. 'J'hese will be replaced by the 
military and police forces of the entire Federation. 
The Federal Parliament wdll regulate, under uniform 
system, all matters common to the Federal States. 
Side by side with these politic:al movements goes the 
unifying influence of a common civilisation. He 
considers that the community of scientific knowledge 
constitutes, in the future structure of humanity, a 
yeritable headstone of the corner. 

IN FRANCE. 

Gustave Herve describes the grow^th of anti¬ 
militarism in France. The anti-military feeling 
of the workmen, he says, is quite different 
from the pacific and anti-military sentiments of the 
middle classes. 'Hie French workmen at Nancy 
recommended the avoidance and prevention of war 
by every possible means, from rarliamcrilary 
interference, popular agitation and demonstration, 
iown to a w^orkmen’s general strike and mutiny. 
The International Conference at Stuttgart passed 
i resolution omitting the words “general strike 
Bind mutiny,” whicli, however, says M. Herve, 
**were understood without being urulerlinod.” It 
declared the duly of the working classes to make 
every effort to prevent w'ar by means of action in 
co-ordination. M. Herve says that if the German 
Social Democracy shows its deturmination to follow 
in j)ractice the Stuttgart resolution, then the cause 
of anti-militarism in France will be w’on so far as the 
masses of workmen and peasants are concerned, 

German’s flea to Germany to i>isakm. 

Hclmuth von (ierlach is in earnest about the 
reduction of armaments. He thinks a treaty might 
be made between France and Ciermany, both Powers 
guaranteeing not to increase the expenditure on their 
irmy, but from such and such a year to decrease it, 
5ven if by i per cent, (iermany,. being possessed^ 
of the greater army, might take tlic initiative in such 
I matter without losing any prestige :— 

. Its voluntary recluclion of arnuinionls would certainly create 
in enormous moral impression, and would so strengthen the 

E ioe-loving democracy of Trance? that b'rance itself would 
n he forced to adopt the same course. It would act in the 
i||be way as social legislation, which, without international 


agreements, and by the mere fp/rce of its existence, does 
propaganda work in other states and spurs them to imitation. 
So, too, will it be in the case of the reduction of armaments. 
The main thing is that one state should make a beginning. In 
the case of the fleet only Uritain could do it, and in the case of 
the army Germany alone conics in question. 

Will Britain take Herr von Gerlach's hint? A 
simultaneous initiative by Germany for the reduction 
of land forces and Britain for naval reduction would 
certainly be dramatic. 

WILL CONSCRIPTION EVER BE POPULAR? 

Writing on England and the English Army in the 
mid-July number of the Revue de Paris^ Colonel 
Camille Favre discusses Mr. Haldane’s scheme and 
the problem of compulsory service. 

Outside the ymrely military domain, one of the 
most difficult for the public to grasp, he says, is the 
civic utility of compulsory service. Every day the 
schools tend to btUA^me more and more neutral and 
less and less educative, and the teaching of moral 
obligation becomes weaker and weaker. Nothing 
l)iit military education in a truly national sense can 
inspire the young w'ith the sentiment of duty pure and 
simple towards their country. 

Will England go as far as that ? In an age when 
the English peo|)le crow^led in towns are anxiously 
concerned about the health of future generations, 
compulsory service offers valuable opportunities for 
open-air training to the poorer classes. In the 
Radical and more advanced groups, on the other 
hand, the peace spirit refuses more or less to recog¬ 
nise the possibility of a war and the necessity of pre¬ 
paration, and numerous adherents of the Government 
are clamouring for a reduction of naval and military 
t^xpenditure. In any case military expenditure is less 
po])ular tlian naval expenditure. 

In spite of its imt)CTfections the new law neverthe¬ 
less marks a step in advance. The troops had 

reached the banks of a river, and w^ere looking for . 
the least dangerous passage. Mr. Haldane has 
plunged them into mid-stream and has forced them 
to swdm. 

An Indian View of the Anglican Church in India. 

In the Indian World an Indian writer asks why 
Indians in general, the followers of Krishna and 
Mahomet, of Buddha and Mahavira, of Zoroaster and 
Moses, should be taxed for the upkeep of the Angli¬ 
can Christian Church, Anglican Christians being, of 
course, an insignificant proportion of the total popu* 
lation of India. The writer protests that he has no 
grievance against cither Christians or their religion; 
only he does not see why he and others who do 
not follow that religion should be taxed, even 
heavily taxed, to maintain it. Non-Christians in 
India ard ([901) about 300,000,000; and the total 
Christian population numbers only about 3,000,000, 
and only one-ninth of these are Anglicans. 



tifiAmkc HridLEs 

ARMAGEDDON IN THE AIR. 

Mr. H. G. Wells continues in the Pall Mall 
Magazine his apocalyptic novel entitled “ The War in 
the Air.” After the German aerial navy had bom¬ 
barded New York with indescribable ruin and mas¬ 
sacre, and were overtaken by a terrible hail and 
thunder storm, they were suddenly attacked by 
American aeroplanes. The flagshi|) Vaterland^ with 
the Prince on board, was badly disabled, parted from 
the rest of the fleet, and driven away, helpless before 
the wind, to Labrador, Eventually the crew settled 
on the land in a bleak wilderness, and with much 
labour erected a Marconi mast. At last they thus got 
into telegraphic touch with the rest of the world. 
Bert first got the news in broken English from a 
German mate on board, who said : — 

All de vorlt is at vor ! 'l'hi:y haf burn’ lierlin ; they liaf 
burn' London; they haf burn* Hamburg; and Paris. Cliapan 
has.s burn’ San Francisco. We haf mate a camp at Niai^ara. 
Dat is whad they are tellint; us, China has cot drachcnfiic^er 
and luftschiffe beyoxit counting. All dc vorlt is at vor 1 

THE WORLD A WELTER OF RUIN. 

Later he received more articulate intelligence from 
Kurt;— 

The workl’.s gone mad. Our fleet beat the Americans the 
night we got disabled, that's clear. Wc lost eleven—eleven 
airships certain, and all their aeroplane.s got smashed. Clod 
knows how much we smashed or how many we killed. But 
that was only the beginning. Our start’s been like firing a 
magazine. Every country was hiding flying-machines. They’re 
fighting in the air all over Europe—all over the world. The 
Japarie.se and Chinese have joined in. 7'hat*s the great fact. 
That’s the supreme fact. They’ve pounced into our liltle 
quarrels. . . . 'Hie Yellow Peril was u peril after all I They’ve 
got thousands of airships. They’re all ovi;r the world. We 
bombarded London and Paris, and now the French and English 
have smashetl up Berlin. And now Asia is at us all, and on 
the top of us all. , , . It's mania. China on the top. And 
they don’t know where to stop. It’s Jiiuilless. It’s the last 
confusion. They’re bombarding capitals, smashing up dock¬ 
yards and factories, mines and fleets. 

We’re like mK:c caught in a house on fire, we’re like cattle 
overtaken by a flood. Presently wc shall be picked up, and 
back we shall go into the fighting. We shall kill and smash 
again—perhaps. It’s a Chino-japanese air-fleet this time, and 
the odds arc against us. Our turn will come. 

THE TRAGIC OUTCOME OF HISTORV. 

Kurt goes on lo say that the Prince has become a 
lunatic, and begins to moralise with horror upon this 
frightful outcome of human history. He says :— 

And it’s always been so—it’s the way of life. People are 
torn away from the people they care for; homes are smashed, 
creatures full of life and memori(?s and little peculiar gifts are 
scalded and smashed, and lorn to pieces, an<l starved, and spoilt. 
London I Berlin! San Francisco! Think of all the human 
histories we ended in New York I . • . Oh ! It’s all foolish¬ 
ness and haste and violence and cruel folly, stupidity and 
Vilundering liate and selfish ambition—all the things that men 
have done—all the things they will ever do. Gott 1 Small- 
ways, what a muddle and confusion life has always been—the 
battles and massacres and disasters, the hales and harsh acts, 
the murders and sweatings, the lynchings and cheating. This 
morning I am tired of iv all, as though I’d just found it out for 
the first time. 1 have found it out. • 

‘‘No place is safe, no place is at peace, war comes 
through the air, bombs drop in the night. Quiet 
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people go out and see their fleets passing overhead^: 
dripping death, dripping death.” Truly a gruesome; 
forecast. 

Uncle Sam’s Precaution. 

Mr. C. B, Fry, in his magazine, refers to the 
rumours that in 1905 the brothers Wright offere(| 
their motor-driven model lo the French Government 
for one million francs, but the offer fell through. But 
in May of this year the Wrights repeated on a more 
ambitious scale the feats they claim to have done so 
long ago as 1905. Since 1905 they have been able 
to fly any distance, limited only by the amount ot 
petrol they can carry. Mr. Fry adds :—. 

The probability is that the United Stales Government bought 
up die rights iu their aeroplane in 1905, and that in the mean? 
lime the brothers have been working 011 minor but necessary' 
improvements. ' 

OUR REPUTATION FOR HYPOCRISY. J 

An ingenious note on the English character is cotl*^' 
tributed lo the International Journal of Ethics by Mr, i 
(jeorge Unwin. It was suggested to him by the lack| 
of eulogy in the German Press on the occasion ofMr^ i- 
Gladstone’s death. The Zukunft pronounced him 
quack and a hypocrite. Mr. Unwin says that the.^ 
central feature of the Bmglisli character, as seen by | 
the intelligent foreigner, is hypocrisy. Why ? 
says it cannot be by mere accident that the works Olf^^ 
Thackeray, Dickens, and (Jeorge Eliot are so full of i 
hypocrites. Mr. Gladstone and Oliver CromwelV^ 
two of the greatest of Engli.shmen, two typical Eng*;;^ 
lishmen, were both men of action, botli essentially | 
religious, and both have been regarded as hypocriteSi,;4 
This is Mr. Unwin’s solution of the problem which! | 
he raises :— : ^ 

It is harder to connect Mr. Gladstone’s theology with his 
budgets tlian it is conceive how the Lord General wrestled 
prayer betorc he dismis.sc:d die Rump. Nevertheless, the art ofc 
living the great life lies in kt'eping up this connection ; not 
logic —that is impossible—but by faith—by the confirlencia;^! 
acquired in long practice. So, too, by continuous practice Is. S 
acquired die power to connect an ever-lengthening chain 
subtle moral perceptions. And the peculiarity of the English^ 
character is that it is based on a uinch longer continuous practice; | 
than that of any otlier jieople. It has thus acquired the psych6«<M;|| 
logical dejclerity by which the power of a distant ideal is broughl^i^j 
to bear througli hidden sulillc and dc‘vious channels on Llicafi'ai9a;;| 
of daily life. To*the outsider—the unfrieiidly and unsympathetic^^ 
critic—the obvious incongruity of our professed aims with bufs’-^ 
practice presents itself as sheer hypocrisy. Into hypocrisy inded|;|)= 
it may all too easily slide. For the conditions I have described^i^ 
while they render possible a great t;levatioii of character, brinks! 
with them the risk of a disastrous fall. 

The great word with the Germans is “Foresight”; youyi? 
rarely see a German go out without his overcoat. With foro«;;^ 
sight you may go safely lint not far ; and Germany is the land^l 
of moral mediocrity. The basis of English morality is lDsight.^jJ. 
With insight you may go far and do great things; but you mutt;^ 
walk by faith. England thcrelbre is the land of moral extremea^-^v 
“ For if the light which is within you be darkness, how great 
that darkness.” _ 

Readers of the Review who were iniercsied in M,;' 
Diorfs method of curing short^ight will be glad to kiibw^; 
that he is exhibiting his apparatus at the Franco-Britisli 
Exhibition. 



• DRIVING OUT THE DUEL. 

A GREAT advance in European civilisation is 
corded in the Fortnightly Rcinnv by I Vince Alfonso 
Bourbon in his “ Fight Against Duelling in 
iirope.” It is a survey of the steps which promise 
make the opening years of the twentieth century 
atinguished for the extinction of this barbaric 
^ival. 

‘ IN GERMANY. 

:Tlie writer wrote to his uncle, Prince Charles of 
Swenstein, on November 20th, 1900, asking him to 
to form in (iermany a league against duelling, 
fince Charles, by the beginning of January, 1901, 
formed a small prrivisional committee, and began 
enrol members. In October, 1901, Prince Charles 
isembled at Leipsir. the first Anti-Duelling meeting, 
which it was de< ided to create Courts of Honour, 
he German National Anti-Duelling League was 
tablished, and its central committee formed on 
me iilh, 1902. In the early part of 1907 Prince 
barles induced 200 Professors of the different 
diversities to join the league. When he retired into 
Dominican monastery in Holland last summer the 
gue numbered thirty committees perfectly organised, 
more than 3,000 inscribed members of all reli- 
Qus and political opinions. Among the German 
adents, societies hearing the name of Frcie- 
udentenschaft have beta) formed, which tend to 
minisb duelling. Already duels in Germany have 
Dme “ infinitely more rare, esptrcially in the army.” 

IN austko-hungary. 

■In Austria the movement began in May, 1901, with 
\ appeal signed l)y ten [lersons of great disiinction. 
few month', later the signatories increased to 1.500, 
id among them sixteen princes and 364 members of 
nobility. The Austrian National Anti-Duelling 
eague was definitely constituted in 1902. An Anti- 
uelling Association for students at the Vienna 
Diversity was organised in 1905, and has numbered 
;o members. 6,300 ladies have joined the Austrian 
ague. The diminution of duels in Austria from 
ar to year is remarkable. The Austrian Press is 
ttirely in favour of the work. 

In Hungary, said to be the country />ar excellence 
V duels, a National Anti-Duolling l.,eague was 
eated in 1903. As a result, duels are diminishing 
Society, and committees have been able to stop 
i 4 avoid several during the last five years. An 
ficer in Ruda Pesth wrote a play against duelling in 
>07. Galicia, which after Hungary is said to be the 
ost duel-ridden country in Europe, has so far 
elded to the anti-duelling movement that in the 
of three years duels have almost entirely 
^appeared. The Court of Honour which takes the 
' ce of the idiotic method of duelling is no mere 
tee. A genii email who had slandered a lady was 
fen the alternative of exile in America during three 
irs, or boycott ny his friends. He chose exile, and 
Ijfhe country. These TJourts of Honour open up 
prospect of a new form of social pressure which 


might prove a m st valuable adjunct to the more 
formal Courts or justice. it^So ladies have joined 
the T^eague in Galicia, and their influence has largely 
contributed to the extermination of duelling. 

IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

In Italy the Marquis Filippo Crispolti organised an 
anti-duelling league in 1902. All the doctors in 
Palermo, Messina, and Siena have pledged themselves 
not to assist in any duel. King Victor Emmanuel II, 
accepted the patronage of the Italian Anti-Duelling 
League in December, 1907. 

In France the writer approached M. Joseph du 
Bourg, at Toulouse, in November, 1900, who formed 
in the following March a provisional committee with 
many prominent men and ex-w////aim. In 1903 the 
first Court of Honour was created at Paris, composed 
of very distinguished military people. 

Thanks to the creation of Juries of Honoui in the 
Belgian army in 1889 duelling has disappeared. In 
Spain the League was .started in 1904 by Baron 
de Albi. King Alphonso, on October 23rd, 1906, 
accepted the honorary Presidency of the Spanish 
National Anti-Duelling League. In 1907 there were 
only four or five duels in the whole of Spain. 

THE MALE DISPENSED WITH. 

In Science Progf’ess Mr. Leonard Doncaster writes 
an e.ssay on animal parthenogenesis. According to 
his showing, many grades of animal life live in 
“ Adamless Edens.” He says :— 

It i.«i interesting that a nniuher of species of gallfly seem 
to have dropped the sexual generation entirely; they now 
produce only one generation in the year, which consists entirely 
of females, and these, as far as is known, go on reproducing by 
j)arlheii()gi:ne.sis year after year indefinitely without a male ever 
appearing. 

Not merely so, but artificial parthenogenesis occurs. 
In some species of moth the shaking of the eggs, or 
treating them for a very short time with acid, makes 
them fruitful, without male intervention. Amongst 
many undecided hypotheses the writer thinks that 
one conclusion can be made with some confidence 
from this study, namely, “ that the sex is determined 
from the beginning of development, and is not as a 
rule altered by circumstances affecting the animal 
afterwards — 

Parthcnog'jnesis might be expected to help in answering the 
question “ What is the function of .sex but the result of such 
inquiry is disappointing. Some sort of sexual process is so 
widely distributed that it is olten assumed to be universal. Yet 
several species of animals, both Insects and Crustacea, are 
known in which no male has ever been found, and which can 
live and reproduce to all appearance indefinitely without the 
occurrence of conjugation. It is true that these things have 
been studied for only a short time and by few observers, and 
that where males were once thought to be absent they have since 
been discovered, but when twelve thousand individuals of a 
species are reared and no male discovered among them, as has 
been done with Cynips koilariy one may assume that bisexual 
reproduction must at least be so rare in the species as to be 
practically negligible. And yet the purely parthenogenetic 
species seem to persist and flourish not less vigorously than those 
which conjugate with unfailing regularity. The physiological 
basis of sex is still a mystery. 
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THE STORY OF EXETER HALL 

• 

Under the curious title of “ Court and Crowd at 
Exeter Hall," Mr. T. H. S. Escott gives in the Fort¬ 
nightly an interesting historical survey of site and liall. 
Edward II. took for his Lord Treasurer the then Bishop 
of Exeter, Walter Stapleton by name, and the name of 
the Bishop’s see was given to his London residence, 
covering what, is now Essex Street. The residence 
grew till it covered the places now known as 
Exeter and Burleigh Streets. Queen Elizabeth 
gave th(; episcopal residence to thi: great Lord Bur¬ 
leigh, William Cecil, from whom it j'assed to his son 
Thomas, Earl of Exeter In the Stuart era Exeter 
House became a sort of appendage to St. James’s 
Palace. It next became a ducal residence, and, with 
Her Grace of Richmond for its mistress, the devotional 
resort of Charles I.’s Henrietta M.'iria. Exeter Hall 
Chapel, as a resort of fashionable worshippers, was 
surrounded by Cromwellian troops in 1657 and 
the congregation bidden go home for the lieinous 
crime of celebrating Christmas. The first Karl of 
Shaftesbury lived in Exeter House, and the third 
Earl, the free-thinking author of the “ Characteristics,” 
was bom there in 1671. Exeter House “ received its 
deathblow by Act of Parliament, and went down with 
Stuart kingship in 1688." Dr. Rarbon, a Court 
physician who came over with William of Orange, 
erected Exeter Change, a little crowded nest of shops 
which remained one of London’s sights for nearly a 
century and a half. 

WHEN IT “set up ITS EEAV.” 

In 1829, improvements going on in tlie .Strand, 
Henry J)rummond, the great supporter of Edward 
Irving, with other Strong Evangelicals and jihilan- 
thropists, secured on a lease of ninety-nine years the 
well-known site, and Exeter House was transformed 
into Exeter Hall. .£’36,000 were expended on the 
construction. It was opened on March 29111,1831. 
The annual exjienditure, including ground rent and 
taxes, amounted to £'2,000. The average income of 
the place was said to b^£3,5oo; the general mi^etings 
contributing to their revenue varied from forty-five to 
seventy, the musical entertainment.s from twenty- 
seven to forty a year. The progres.sive identification 
iof Exeter Hall with Evangelicalism, says the writer, 
explains the bitterness of the earl ii si attacks upon it. 
Tom Hood spoke of it as “ the Hall where bigots 
rant and cant and pray." The earliest and most 
vituperative of'its more famous foes was Thomas 
Carlyle. Macaulay said in 1845, “The Orangeman 
raises his war-whoop j Exeter Hall sets up its hr.iy.” 
Three months after the place was opened the earliest 
anti-alcoholic protest made in London was made in 
Exeter Hall. Exeter Hall continued the movement 
for the abolition of the slave trade throughout the rest 
of the world. At an anti-slavery meeting the Prince 
Consort first faced an English audience^ on June 
30tb, 1840. Before he spoke he had its acoustic 
properties tested. He recited his speech to the Queen 


more than once before its delivery. Before 
foundation, the Ragged School Union had for 
Exeter Hall president Prince Albert, or in his absenil 
the future Earl of Shaftesbury. ’*■ 

SWEETNESS AND LIGHT AND-SWEATINO. 

QxFoKii is apparently not merely the home of ItN 
causes and forsaken beliefs ; it is also the home 
overworked children and underpaid men. The titli 
“ Under-payment and Sweating in a Provincial Towpj 
by Rev. A. J. Carlyle, covers an exposure in tb 
Fconomic Rei'iciv of the economic iniquity of OxfoiiC 
The report presented has been jrrepared by a coil 
mittee consisting of members of the Christian Sociii 
Union, Pree ('luirehes. Trade Unions, and otheiii 
It reveals painfully low wages among men. “ Thet 
are a number of labouring men in Oxford whofi 
wages are much lower than the lowest staol 
ing rate in the building trade.” As a conf 
(pience m.nrried women in Oxford either go 
to work or take in work at home. In oti 
infants’ school the mothers of fifty-five children Q|| 
of the 175 went out to work. Another consequent 
is that the children h.ive to go out to work also, 
of 5,000 boys and girls attending elementary school 
no less than 324 l)oys and 230 girls were engaged l| 
work for wages, the hours varying from twelve 
thirty hours per school week of five days. In 
renuincration of women “there is a great deal 
under-paynicnt, and at least a good deal of what ’ 
can only de.scrihe as sweating.’’ “While some 
more, 3d. an hour is wliat is very generally eamiji 
while there are some who earn less. But the eaii| 
iiigs arc gross; from them have to be deducti^ 
almost always the hire of a machine, and the cost)^ 
thread and several other things.” The inquiry is tl^ 
summed up 

It would seem clear llial a great many men in Oxford, re|_ 
labourer:., are lexciving a wage which is not really sufficient I 
the liiainleiuLnce of the family, and if it is said that the waijfi 
are supplemented by those of their wives and young childreiu ' 
nmst be re]>lied that noiliing could be a stronger condemnatM 
i f these low rates. The working women in Oxford, apart frfl 
domestic service, are clearly in many cases very ill-reinunentti 
The occupations we have dealt with include some very Ui 
portant trades, and the general level is deplorably low, while t 
many cases it is clearly wholly inadequate to the mainteiuilll$ 
of the women. 

Mr. Carlyle adds tliat in the course of last 
considerable success has attended the attempt 
organise labourers and women workers in Trail 
U nions. _ 

In an article on the French Congo, in the Grmai 
Revue of July loth, Eugene Etienne pleads for tbi 
con.struction of a railway from labreville to Makul 
where the Likuala, an affluent of the Congo, becomt^ 
navigable. The making of this line, he says, wouKi 
offer no serious difficiiltie.s, and the cost wr dd not b< 
higher than that of any 'other railway in tropica! 
Africa. 
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SOCIALISM A LA MR. H. G. WELLS. 

A Confession of Faith. 

**My Socialism ” is the title of an interesting con- 
ion of faith which Mr. H. G, Wells contributes to 
Contemporary ReviatK Hi: gives up frankly his 
iciful suggestion about the Order of the Samurai. 
'To seek to realise it is impatience. True brother- 
is universal brotherhood.” 

“ SOCIAiaSM “TRUK liRAM; -H. G. W.” 

^ Mr. Wells says ;— 

^Socialism, for me, is a common step we are all taking in the 
synthesis of human purpose. 1 sec hviiKinity seiittercd 
thp world, (lispersetl, conflicting, uiiawakened. I see 

life as avoitlal>]e waste anti curable confusion. This 
Drder of eflbrt, this spectacle of fuiiliiy Alls me with a 
•ionate desire to end wastt.-, to create order, to develop 
erstanding. Socialism is, to me*, no more and no less than 
awakening of a collective consciousness in liumanitv, a 
ifllectivc will and a collective mind, out of which finer 
^vidualities may arise for ever in a perpetual series of fresh 
avours and fresh achievemeiils for the race. Socialism, as 
■conceive it, and as 1 have presented it in my book, “ New 
forlds for Old,” seeks to change economic arrangements only 
|fi the way, as an aspect and outcome of a great change, a 
jifuigc in the spirit and method of himian intercourse. 

“no CONNJiCTloN WITH SPURIOUS BR.VNDS.” 

J disavow the Sf)cialism of condescension. I also disavow 
iit Socialism of revolt. I disavow and deplore the whole spirit 
r class-war Socialism, vdth its doctrine of hate, its envious 
0ault upon the leisure and freedom of the wealthy. Without 
bure and freijdom aiul the experience of life they gave, the 
kas of Socialism could, never have been bom. The true 
^ion of Socialism is against darkness, vanity and cowardice, 
te darkness which hides from the property owner the int.en.se 
eiKUty, the poloiiliabties of interest, the splendid possibilities of 
fe, that vanity and cowardice tiial make him clutch his priarious 
^flings and fear and hate the shadow of change. It has to 
iHch the col In live organisation of society ; and to tliat the 
Am-conscii>usness and iniense class prejudices of the worker 
Kd tu bow quite os much us those uf the property owner. 

‘ THE 'i’KUE PATH FOR THE TkUE UEEIEVEK. 

Mr. Wells, cotRlescending lo particulars, says :— 

■The Believer, who is not in the public service, whose life lies 
^ong the (>|>erations of private enterprise, must work always on 
le su]iposition that :hc property he administers, the bu.siiu:s.s in 
hich he works, the profession he follows, is destined to be 
ken over and organised collectively for the commonweal, and 
iUSt be made ready for the taking over, that the private outlook 
»<BOCUTes by investineni, the provision he makers for his friends 
id children, are temporary, wasteful, unavoidable devices lobe 
resen tly merged in and supersi?ded by the broad and scieniilic 
Eovisions of the co-operative State. 

THI* ANATJIKM.\ OF TUK SOCfALI.ST. 

We condemn living in idlem*ss or on non-productive sport, on 
le income derived irom private pro|)erty, and all surls of ways 
earning a living that cannot be sIiowg to conduce to iiie eou- 
ru'etive process. We condemn trading that is uuaely sptrcula- 
ve, and, in fact, all trading and maiiiifaeture that is not a 
bitive social service ; we condemn living by garni ding or by 
kying games for either slaues or pay. Much more do we 
deinn dishonest or fraudulent trading, and every act of 
lycrtisenient that is not punctiliously truthful. We must 
lidemn, too, the lakiiig of tiny incoriiv- from the community 
: is neither earned uor conceded in the collective iniere.st. 

THE IMMli:!)IATE FIJTUKK OF MARRIAGE. 

m. Wells, says that, pe/uling the full realisation of 
|:;j£ocialist ideal, women must try to make the bust 
^l^rriage as it is. For instance, he says ;— 


A woman may meet a man whom she can trust to keep a 
treaty with her, and supplement the common interpretations 
and legal insufficiencies of the marriage bond, who will respect 
her always as a free and independent person, will abstain 
absolutely from authoritative methods, and will either share 
and trust his income and property with her in a frank 
communism, or give her a sufficient and private income for 
her personal uses. It is only fair, under existing economic 
conditions, that at marriage a husband should insure his life in 
his wife’s interest, and I do not think it would be impossible to 
bring our legal marriage contract into accordance with modern 
ideas in that matter. Certainly it should be legally imperative 
that at the birth of each child a new policy upon its father’s 
life, as the income-getter, should begin. The latter provision 
at least should be a normal condition of marriage, and one that 
a w ife should have power to enforce when payments fall away. 
With such safeguards, and under such coiiilitions, marriage 
ceases to be a haphazard dependence for a woman, and .she may 
live, leaching and rearing and free, almost as though the 
co-operative commonwealth had come. 

THE FIGHT BETWEEN WHITE MAN AND 
MOSQUITO. 

“Tiif.re need no longer be any country unfit for 
the white man. The Anglo-Saxon race can be at 
home on the Equator as on the tern|>erale zone.” 
T’his is tlie triumphant claim of Mr. (.)wen Wilson, 
writing in the World's Work on “ the conquest of the 
tropics.” Tlie white iiian, it was thouglil, could not 
live in the tropics without having to succumb to 
Vellow Jack. Yellow Jack was too many for him. 
Yellow Jack, however, has resolved himself from his 
spectral dimensions of colo.s.sal horror into the 
siegomyia mosquito! J’his is the discovery of 
Colonel George and the American Army Medical 
Cor|)S. The Americans resolved to clean the yellow 
fever out of Havana. Havana was cleaned. Yet the 
yellow fever still throve, and throve in the cleanest 
{larts ! "J’hen the Medical Board of the U.S.A. went 
down, and by experiments wnih the methods of agree¬ 
ment and difference, which cost many lives, they dis¬ 
covered that the cause of yellow fever was inoculation 
by mosquitoes w^hich had lutten a yellow fever patient. 
Accordingly the health authorities of Havana set to 
w^ork early in 1901 to exterminate the mosquitoes. 
In 1906 there was only one case of yellow fever in 
Havana. The scourge of Havana had been con¬ 
quered. 

Dr. Gorgas was sent to I^anarna. The scare of 
yellow fever was threatening to drive all white men 
from the spot and so make the long-desired canal 
impossible. Colonel ( jorgas set to work. All breed¬ 
ing-places of the pestiferous mosquitoes were destroyed, 
and mosquitoes killed by fumigation wherever a 
yellow fever patient was found. So effective were 
these measures that in a few months the yellow fever 
had disappeared from the city of Panama entirely, 
and in the whole canal zone there was but one case 
in 1906, and there have been none since. Malaria, 
too, is caused by the bite of the anopheles mosquito, 
against which a war of extermination is being wkged. 

So It seems that in the duel between man and 
mosquito the mosquito is vanquished. 



MORTALS? OR IMMORTALS? 

In the Quarterly Review Rev. Dr. Barry suggests 
that the time is perhaps not far distant when Parties^ 
Governments, and even Religions will be divided by 
one clear line between the “Mortals” and the 
“ Immortals ”—between those who measure values by 
their relation to death, which cuts off hope, and those 
who believe in life everlasting. In the reviews 
“ Mortals” and “ Immortals ” are both in cvidence. 

DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN ON THE FATE OF MAN. 

In the Hibbert Journal Dr. Nansen, writing on 
“ Science and the Purpose of Life,” summarises what 
science now teaches about the circulation of the 
universe, which is continually going on from eternity 
to eternity. He traces the gradual cooling of sun 
and solar system until the temperature on the earth’s 
surface will fall to about 330 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. The sun will become a dark star, and 
the probability is that it will collide with another star 
of about the same size in about a thousand billion 
years;— 

The life of a solar system lasts only for a second compared 
with eternity, and will again be dissolved into new systems. 
Mankind, with its history of struggles, attainments, and aspira¬ 
tions, its joys and its sorrows, will be wiped out like a dream of 
tlic past. 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF LIFE? NO ANSW^KR. 

As Dr. Nansen rightly observes, this may seern a 
sad and hopeless view of things. And the young man 
will naturally ask, What is the purpose of all this 
suffering of life, this endless struggle towards higher 
ends? Dr. Nansen replies that purpose is an idea 
which entirely belongs to the organic world; it is a 
leading principle in the struggle for existence. But 
it is not a principle that can be applied to energy, or 
to life, which is a form of energy. To ask for a 
purpose of life, or of the organic world, is to ask a 
question to w'hich science gives no answer. But, he 
says, a sound system of ethical education should be 
based on the view of things attained by experience. 
We must cultivate sincerity and true modesty:— 

*“ The siur-spa,nglod heavens is a true iriend; always there, 
always giving peace, always reminding you that all your 
troubles, your doubts, your w'orries, aie passing trifles. Our 
views, our struggles, our sufferings, they are not so very import¬ 
ant and unique after all. 

“ MAKE THE MOST OF LIFE.” 

The true ethical basis, according to Dr. Nansen, is 
given in the following words :— 

It is essential for the community and Stale that each citizen 
should be brought up to fully understand that his one duly 
towards himself and others is to make the most out of this life, 
to develop in himself the possibilities Nature has given him, and 
be as happy as possible. In this way he contributes most to the 
happiness of others. Let it be fully understood that melancholy 
and pessimism, though possibly '’*^tractivc, are sins if they lead 
to inactivity—as serious as any sin in the world. They have to 
be avoided by strict self-control. Life is in itself rich, beautiful, 
ftnd full of possibilities. 

PROFESSOR EIJCKEN ON LIFE ABOVE flTIME. 

Professor Rudolf Eucken, also in the Hibbert 
Journal, discusses the problem of immortality. He 


points out that what we call spiritual life could niM 
proceed from man alone; it must proceed from th^ 
universe itself. And spiritual life:— 

Spiritual life is not a flowing away with time, not an adapt^l 
ing of itself to changing Icinporal coiulitions, but whatever Itj! 
develops of meaning and worth is raised abovt? time, is not 
to-day or to-morrow, but is indcpciidcnt of all lime. 

In its deepest depths hurnan life mpst be reached!^' 
in an order raised above time in Eternity. Eternity^ 
gives the true standpoint, and time recedes intoi 
second rank. Man, in attaining Eternity, becomes a , 
fellow-worker in a spiritual order, a sharer in the,; 
whole of the spiritual world, and must, therefore, in- 
his innermost being be supreme over mere time :— ; ^ 

Alan cannot become aware of himself as a member of 
spiritual world, and as such sliape his effort, without being coa* 
vinced of an imiiiurtaliiy. His life-work does nut demand 
coniimialion in lime; it bears in itself iroin the beginning ifv' 
superiority over time. 

Nevertheless, “ We have reverently to respect the; 
secret which lies over these things, and understand; 
that all which is asserted about the indoor details of|: 
tlie future lift: can be nothing more than mere imagtf^ 
and simile.” 


WHAT “A SENSIIJT.E AMERICAN’ BELIEVES. 

In the religion of 1 he “ sensible American/'Prc^iiJ 
lessor David Starr Iordan quotes a cultured friend^ 
that “ the positive phase of this religion is the feelin||^f 
of being at lu)nie in God's universe.” Faith in 
fnilh that links (iod and man and is the key to all 
riches of heaven, is the result of experience, and 
be won by persistent and constant exercise. 0u| 
American does not ask for immortality as a debt 
to him from tlie Creator. He is sure of persons 4 ^| 
immortality if in the economy of the universe 
phasti of tlernal life for him lie worili while. 
immortality is not inevitable, it is not part of 
religion to crave it or demand it;— 

If man is ever lf> b(‘ aii immcirtal bring, be is such when 
begins to live liis divinity. It you have risen lo that 
where you feel sure that you know Hod in iliis world and in 
life and in ilie live>. of your fellows, be \ciy sure ihal you 
your nwji immortality. 

Love for men—and tliis soon jiasses into love lor God— 
man above the jihysical where ileath is, into the spiritual 
everlasting. 

In the En^qlLslmwmafls Review^ in a sketch jS 
Mrs. Peter Alfred 1 ay lor, a letter of Mazzini " j 
quoted in which the great Italian speaks of th^ 
nearness to him of his mother, who was deaS|J 
“perhaijs nearer than she was in her terrestrial life.”'^-p 

“Is the Christian necessarily a SocialistTiSl 
this the Rev. H. Rashdall returns a negative answi^? 
in the Economic Review, Christians may, he add^^ 
be either Socialist or non-Socialist. They agree 
to the end to be obtained; it is perfectly open 
them to differ as to the means. “ The questiptt||i 
between Socialism and non-Socialism is a question oiP4!^| 
means and not of ends, and therefore a Christian- 
may very well not be a Socialist.” 



OLIVER LODGE ON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Harper^s Sir Oliver Lodge expounds with 
lition and lucidity the methods and results of 
il^chical research. He declares that they indicate 
fe {x>ssibility of discoveries of the very first magni* 
which in fact are now being made by strictly 
kiontific methods, quite comparable in importance 
pb those made in physics and biology during the 
eteenth century. 

tklepathy and automatic writing. 
fHe describes the origin of the Psychical Research 
ciety, and says the first fact established by the 
Hciety’s labour was the reality of telepathy. He 
' asidfers the question of photography applied to 
l^ble phantasms and to the invisible variety still 
* open one. After telepathy, Sir Oliver Lodge 
ects the phenomenon of automatic writing to 
accepted with moderate unanimity amongst its 
iembers. He proceeds next to the hypothesis 
actual telepathy, or telergic influence, from the 
giv ing intelligence of some of those who have 
ntly lived on this planet, and who are now 
Dted as endeavouring to make known the 
0t that they can communicate with us. The 
j^stion of identity, he says, is of course the funda- 
ntal one, and he says the proof of identity will 
ally depend on the memory of trifles. He grants 
||it the researchers are very exacting in their demands 
' conclusive evidence. 


INTERCOURSB WITH THE DECEASED. 

;‘;|{e says that, so long as communications consisted 
“^general conversations,— 

were by no means convinced of their identity, even 
!^h the talk uas ol' a friendly and intimate character—such 
[ jn normal cases would be considered amply and overwlielm- 
lly sufficient for the itlenlificaiion of friends speaking, let us 
through a telephone or a typewriter. We required definite 
^ crucial proof-;! proof difficult even to imagine, as well as 
mcult to supply. 

i^'he ostensible communicators realise the need of such proof 
fas fully as w^e do, and are doing their best to satisfy the 
^onal demand, i^omc of us think they have already suc- 
ded ; others are still doubtful. 

|>Sir Oliver Lodge declares himself to be of those 
ho, though they would like to see further and still 
nger and more continued proofs, are of opinion that 
Igood case has been made out, and that, as the be.st 
^king hypothesis at the present time, it is legitimate 
grant that lucid moments of intercourse with 
leased persons may in the best cases supervene :— 
boundary between the two states—the known and the 
iiknowu—is still substantial, but it is wearing thin in places | 
“* like excavators engaged in boring a tunnel from opposite 
I, anid the roar of water and other noises, we are beginning 
now and again the strokes of the pickaxes of onr com- 
on the other side. 


CONTINUITY OF CHARACTER SHOWN. 

|Se says that constructive ingenuity in supplying 
lienee exists quite as much on the other side of 
Ttition as ua our side. Meanwhile, provision¬ 
ed tentatively, these *communications, accepted 
luioe, show that there is continuity, no sudden 


break, in the conditions of existence, essential belong¬ 
ings such as memory, culture,' habits, character and 
affection. All these, and to a certain extent tastes 
and interests, for better, for worse, are retained. 
Terrestrial accretions, such as worldly possessions, 
bodily pain and disabilities—these for the most part 
naturally drop away. The loss of these doubtless 
leaves some in a feeble and impoverished condition, 
for the things are gone in which they trusted, and 
they are left poor indeed. 

INSTINCT?-0R EDUCATION IN BIRDS? 

Mr. Douglas Dewar in the Albany Ranm chal¬ 
lenges the conclusion of Mr. W. J. I.A)ng and other 
American naturalists, that but for its parents a young 
bird would never learn to And its food, or fly, or sing, 
or build a nest. He adduces what he considers 
conclusive facts to the contrary. Taken away from 
father and mother at birth, a young bird knows how 
to find its food without any teaching. Young duck¬ 
lings batched under a barndoor hen take to the water 
of their own accord, and soon discover how to use 
their bills. Two young American ospreys were taken 
from their parents’ nest at an early age, and given an 
artificial nest. They were then quite unable to fly. 
Not until they were five or six weeks old did the 
young ospreys try to fly, and at the first attempt one 
of them performed ain unbroken flight of several miles. 
They also learned to fish without any teaching. 
Similarly, in 1823, the eggs of a redbreast were placed 
in the nest of a chaffinch, and the eggs of the chaffinch 
in that of the redbreast. But each bird developed 
its jiroper music. So with nest-building. The nest 
is completed long before the young birds come out of 
the egg. “ If young birds are taught nest-huilding, 
who teaches them ? ” The writer thus sums up :— 

The parental teaching forms a far less important factor in the 
education of birds than many naturalists have been led by care¬ 
less observation to believe, birds may be said to be liorn 
educated in the sense that ports are born, not made. In each 
case education puts on the finishing touches to the handiwork 
of nature. 

Hartlneau and the Pragmatists. 

In Mind, Mr. Leslie J. Walker discusses the rela¬ 
tion between Martineau’s ethical theories of knowledge 
held by Humanists and Pragmatists, whom he treats 
as one. His conclusion is ;— 

It is impossible to lay how much Humanists and Pragmatists 
have learnt from the late Dr.^Mortineau i but this at least is clear, 
that they are at one with him in their methods and their aims. His 
Ethical Studies and their Theory of Knowledge are expressive 
of the same movement of thought, a movement which leads us 
away from Absolutism towards Individualism and toward a 
philosophy whose standpoint shall be at once more practical 
and more human. Sneh a movement was needed as a protest 
against those philosophers who persist in treating man as a mere 
passing wavelet in the sea of sn eternal consciousness. But for a 
permanent philosophical position we need a cm mtdta which shall 
give to subject and object alike their due value in knowledge 
and morality*; and such a via media, it seems to me, can be 
found only in a return to the principles which constitute the 
essential characteristics of the philosophy of Aristotle. 
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ITALIAN ADVANCE’ON ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY. 

“The Principle of Causality in Italian Scientific 
Philosophy’’ is the title of an interesting study in Mtn^ 
by Angelo Crespi. He gives an account of the philo¬ 
sophy of Robert Ardigo of Padua. David Hume and J.S. 
Mill sought to explain causality and other connectives 
of knowledge l?y the principle of association. Herbert 
Spencer declares that the nexus between different 
phenomena, however certain, belongs to the sphere of 
the unknowable. Professor Ardigo finds the ultimate 
reason of our belief in the principle of causality, not 
in association, but in “ the primordial unity of the real 
itself.” The real is given in its entirety, only divided 
by us on analysis into subject and object, into cause 
and effect, into self and not-self. The fact-cause and 
the fact-effect are given as already connected in obser¬ 
vation. So the writer says :— 

In this way the world is no more, as in Ilutne, John Stuart 
Mill and, implicitly, in Spencer's doctrines, a mere collection 
of fact, only joined by the mental process of association, but 
appears a.s one fact, nay, as iAe only real fact, of which w^e 
distinctly catch only several moments following each other in 
that general form of sequence we recognise ms causality. This, 
shortly, is the philosophy of causality in Ihof. Ardigb’s episte¬ 
mological and cosmological conception, and it seems to iis to be 
a great step towards the traditional aim of Knglish experimental 
philosophy, the exclusion of the afriori from the science of 
human knowledge. 

Professor Ardigo is said to be the only Italian 
thinker who has now a real systematic body of 
doctrines. While advancing English philosophy, he 
is at the same time “ the most authoritative interpreter 
of the innate tendency of the Latin spirit.” 


DOES EVOLUTION MEET THE NEEDS OF RELIGION ? 

Ernst Broda, Vienna, discusses in the hiter- 
national what he calls religious values in the doctrine 
of evolution. He distinguishes an intellectual, an 
ethical, and an aesthetic side to our religious crav¬ 
ings. Intellectually, science needs a formal, ordering 
ground-motive; and such a practicable, regulating, 
^ndamental principle the writer discerns in the 
doctrine of evolution. It binds together into one 
whole the latest inferences of all the sciences. 
Ethically, the .line of infinite evolution supplies all 
the future possibilities of ethics. It lakes the place 
of the old Divine world-government. “This is a 
wonderfully comforting thought, which can console 
us for many a lost Christian heaven.” “ It gives us 
courage for our daily life by inspiring us with the 
tranquillising assurance that we are performing no 
labour of Sisyphus when we follow the instinct which 
leads us incessantly forwards and upwards.” “ The 
demands of our instinct for life and happiness, from 
which we cannot free ourselves, are reconciled with 
the ultimate ends ol all being; the direction of our 
will is co-ordinated with and taken up into the 
universal will.” ALsthetically, the doctrine of evo¬ 
lution 

docs not wholly take from us the idea of God, it merely shifts 
|t into onr own fixture ; it teaches us the gospel of our contini^l 


progress to ever higher perfection, and gives us therewith 
hope of an even greater approach to the ideal of absolute t 
feclion, which we call God. And for the exalted lile hereatt^^ 
which the old religions promised as a possibility to each singST 
individual, the doctrine of evolution sets before us (he future r 
our whole race on its way to even higher forms of existence. 

Good Ernst Broda, like many other evolutionist^ 
forgets that in proposing to substitute faith in evoliig 
tion for faith in God he implies as postulate wh$i| 
he seeks to replace. His very phrase, “ The iiniversai| 
will,” is theistic or nothing, “'rhe line of infinit^ 
evolution” directed by “the universal will” is iri|| 
distinguishable, except in phraseology, from the 
moral order of universe directed by (iod. Only 1 ^ 
human history, as well as the earlier records 0® 
biology, bear its witness to the nature of the lilMi 
of infinite evolution, and the r(\siilts obtained are nd|| 
far from those of a liberal theology. Evolution ^ 
a modern way of spelling revelation. 


A THEORY OF REVIVALS. 

By Canon Hav Aitken. 

In the Churchman the Rev. W. Hay M. 
the celebrated Anglican missioner, begins his series / 
papers on “ Revivals Past and Present.” He declar " 
that movements of this character are amongst th 
most mysterious as well as the most interesting of tt 
phenomena of the spiritual world. Yet, rtwerently ^ 
ever, he goes on to say that we cannot suppose thiat 
there is anything really arbitrary or capricious in 
action of the Holy Spirit. He says:— 

There is a certain similarity between His dealings with tb 
individual and Ills action ujuni the community. If w'e wci^ 
able to recall the action of the Holy Spirit upon our hearts durii^ffi 
the years in which our decision for Christ was not yet mad^ 
should we not find that this has never been uniform ? Thei!( 
have been times in which we have been conscious of definil 
spiritual bifluences moving us more or less powerfully to yi 
ourselves to Him, and then, again, there have come long peric 
in which we seemed to have no consciousness of any su 
spiritual pressure ; then once more, after monilis or even years d 
utter lethargy and spiritual insensibility, the influence has ma^i^ 
itself felt. Nor is it difficult to understand why this should 
A pressure that is uniform and continuous becomes a 
condition of our existence, and we accommodate ourselv 
to it, without its attracting any attention; whereas 
pressure that is occasional and v;iriable at once claims 
attention. Hence the Holy Spirit shows His interest in 
as truly by the withdrawal or diminuiion of His influence 
certain seasons as by His inanifestation of it at other times ; f 
it is by adopting this method that tf>e conscience is reacli 
and aroused, and the heart won for Christ, 

Now, if this be the Divine nietiiod in dealing with the 
dividual, it seems reasonable to conclude that it will also bk 
His method in dealing with the aggregate of individuals tlllt 
constitute human society. And if this be so, the originatit^ 
cause of Revivals will be traceable to those counsels of love aQ 
mercy which run through all God's dealings with man. The 
will be clue, not to human earnestness in interceding with Go 
but rather to Divine wisdom, shown in so ordering His dealin»f” 
with man as to rentier them most conducive to the end at whiS Jj. 
they aim. At the same (ime, the siirem sign of the approach 
such a season of Revival is the ilisposilioii in pray for il, which, 
while it is itself the product of a Divint^ injluriico, in.iy be; 
regarded as the human response to God’s call, vthieh is the eon-, 
dition of the further extension of that spiriiml influence. 



THE UNREST IN INDIA. 

The People of India Anti-British. 

I^The Quarterly Ra>iew discusses the unrest in India 
' very gloomy vein. The writer admits that “ the 
ainating feeling now is that of restlessness under 
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expediency could condone, an evil which would otherwise by 
this time have reached a terrible magnitude. 

“ INDIA WEARING OUT THE; ANGLO-INDIAN.” 

Of the Civil Service the writer says :— 

The careful observer notes with regret, but vrithout surprise, 
among the civilians of to-day, the alarming currency of the 
idea that the only ultimate solution of the problem will be to 
hand over the internal administration of the country to the 
Indians, the British authorities merely reserving some amount 
of general control—the duty of maintaining the defences, the 
management of a few Imperial departrntnits, and the direction 
of external relations. India is wearing out the Anglo-Indian. 

I'he excesses of the native Press are severely com¬ 
mented upon. The writer insists that our first duty 
to India and to ourselves is the maintenance of 
order. He inquires whether Indian civilians in 
receipt of a Government pension should be allowed 
to promote sedition in this country. “The Govern¬ 
ment of India should not be expected continually to 
subsidise their own ioes.*' 

“ if wk wkrk at war-!” 

But the gravest note of alarm is sounded in the 
following paragraph - 

Wlialcvor may occur in India n the ne.\l few yc rs, we may 
be loJerably certain of onr abiliiy » deal with all m; nifestatious 
of active hostility until next w engage in a lif -and'dealh 
struggle with another great I'owt . Then, and m l till then, 
will come the inonicni of real a 1 vital danger ii India. A 
spark then may set the whole cc .intry ablaze. T ere will be 


IT administration. The preponderating desire is 
biiftt we should go.” He firuls the cause in th(‘ rise of 
|:apan, the strict impartiality of British justice, the 
currence of famine, and the influence of Western 
Jucation. Lord Cur/on’s reform of the Universities 
India and the part lion of Bengal have been 
* bitrarily used to j)rornote sedition. “ It was simply 
desire for greater administrative efficiency that 
brought abc 111 the parlilion of Bengal.” The 
titer considers the dismissal of Lord Curzon at 
fd Kitchener's bidding a great mistake. India 
5 preserves a deep n^spcct for the Sovereign. If the 
wiug-Emperor went to India to-riiorrow he. would Vie 
eived with a universal outburst of enthusiastic 
ilation.” The Viceroy, unfortunately, has lieen 
Jisparaged, and the Indian Sc*cretary has hocome the 
' and visible ruler of India. 


I KNGI.ISITWOMKN IN INDIA. 

writer objects to the caricature of the Anglo- 
pdian as a hectoring, domineering, swaggering ov(t- 
ar4, and thinks that the* comparative aloofness of the 
^lish in India is one of the secrets of their strength. 

Mernsahib is thus alluded to :— 

gre;it influx Engli.^liwornrn inU) liicli!i has not been an 

piited blessing, i it has gvoatly lessened Ihe permanent 
est of the men in the land pf their adoption, and has been 
bminent cause of ihe diminution of friendly social inler- 
b^ween the two races; but their presence has almost 
Pl^ly extirpated a social evil which no pretexts of political 
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Lord Morley von Moltke. 

happy cartoon by F.C.G. aprofos of a dispatch by Lord Morley lo be 
found in the Indian Frontier Blue-Book. 
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no ordered and cohesive npheaval, no serried array of well- 
armed and militant revolutionaries intent upon driving the 
British into the sea. If trouble comes at all, it will probably 
take the form of a series of murderous riots spreading from city 
to city, and rapidly setting the whole country in an uproar. 
The normal machinery of administration will be to a great 
extent paralysed for a time. 7 'bc means of communication may 
be interrupted and perhaps broken ; if the recent railway and 
telegraph and postal strikes have not opened our eyes, nothing 
will. Europeans will have to concentrale ; and the remoter dis¬ 
tricts will have to be left to look after themselves. Tliere arc more 
arms in India than is sometimes believed. It is impossible 
wholly to prevent their entry with such an enormous coast 
line ; and the few stores of arms recently found in Calculta 
mean much. Of course, w^e shall hold our own in the long 
run, and vigorous action at the outset may avert a great 
deal of misc&ef; but if any British Ministry thinks it can go 
to war again without reckoning upon the absolute certainty of 
grave troulde in India, it is dwelling in a fool’s paradise. 

If unrest in India acts as a brake upon possil)le 
war, England will have reason to bo grateful to 
Indian agitators. 

The Author ok Indian Home Rule. 

In the International, Mr. T. Sriramiilii, of Rajali- 
mundry, describes the genesis of the Indian Home 



Hind! /’»«f *.] ioiiibay. 

A Hard Task. 

SiSYl'ilUS : ** Will il end ? Or sliall il ever tc thus from year s end 
to year's cud ' ” 

Rule movement. Ho says of the Home Rule idea, 
“Raja Ramniohiin Roy, father and founder of the 
Erahmo-Samaj, was tlte first Indian in whose liberated 
soul it had its birth.” But iii January, 1^05, in the 
Indian Sociologisl^ started l)y Mr. Shyamaji Kristna- 
varma, M.A., Oxon, harrister-at-law, who lived in 
self-exile, the Home Rule idea found its expression 


for the first time. In February, 1905, an Indidj 
Home Rule Society was started in London, unde 
this gentleman's presidency. Since 1905 Home Rut 
ideas and ideals have been slowly leavening th 
Indian peoples. To-day there are many adherents c 
the Home Rule movement all over the country, art 
they are called extremists. “ I'o-day there is not 
single Indian who does not know tht* Home Rut 
movement and its aims,” 


An Indian’s Diagnosis. 

In the Indian Re 7 im\ the Hon. Pandit Madatil 
Mohan Malaviya argues to prove that the causes dll 
the present discontent lie deeper than in the aspira^i 
lions of the educated Indian. He claims to have^ 
shown that—- 

they lie in tlie first place in Ihc growling, or at least the clee|||ii 
and w idespread, poverty of the people ; in the se cond place, iht 
the cost of the administration, and therefore taxation, beinM 
heavier than the peojde can bear ; in the third place, in tH|| 
disregard of tlie just claims of Indians t«j .appointments in 
liigluM' ranks of the pulilic service and to a share in the adminijB;/ 
Iratioii of the c(‘rinlry ; and lastly in the disregard of lndU|& 
public opinion in administering the affairs of India. 

No Prevailing Unrest. 

The Uinduslan Reviav of Allahabad contributes iii^ 
tjiioia to tljis qii(\stion, and in the July number th^ 
Rev. Richard Burges insists on the extent to whic^i 
this unrest has been exaggerated, especially in cable^ 
to l.ondon. 

linre.st, he says, does not prn^ail in India, wher|^ 
the vast mass of the population thinks much more stbquli 
tending the soil, and the results of such Umding, thiaj|; 
about political problems, which, as a rule, do n6|: 
trouble them in the slightest. Sometimes a villag£ 
schoolboy—one of the 15 ?. million literate persons OW 
of India's total of close on 295 millions—may 
called in to read a seditious newspaper to the village^^; 
or, once in a liletime, a ]('cturer on sedition may 
a night in a village ; but how imperct'ptibic thes^ 
influences are ! 


wanted—A FLAG FOR INDIA ! 

The writers theory as to the cause of the unrest 
the numlier of scholars in Government schools wfi^; 
strive painfully and pathetically to secure a Goverr^l 
rnent biiltd, and, in the nature of things, often fail t<i 
do so, which forces them against their will into otb^j^ 
professions, and cans(‘s them to vent their spleen b^; 
stirring up mud. It is true, he thinks, to say, as I^brE 
Curzon did, that the unrc.st is skin-deep ; but he! 
reminds us that the skin is an important part 0^ 
India's anatomy. ifl 

He urges the fostering of patriotism, and remarl^ 
that India has not even a flag of her own, whereas, 
course, all the principal Colonies haver one. He sugf 
gests a special design woven into the Union Jack| 
which is what the Colonies usually have;. In evei^ 
school the children might be taught to recognise and 
respect their flag. 




THE COUP D’ETAT IN PERSIA. 

Bv Dr. E. J, Dillon. 

)r. Dillon gives a grim picture of Persia and its 
xolationists in the August number of the Contem- 
RtidmK He scoffs at the idea that the revo- 
pnary movement is a stniggie for liberty and 
titutionalism. It is from first to last a fight 
veen 4 he Shah and his uncle, Zilli Sultan, for 
ession of absolute power. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY LP:ADER. 

)f Zilli Sultan Dr. Dillon tells this illuminative 
iote. When the late Shah was on the throne he 
minted Zilli Sultan, his eldest son, to be the 
ernor-General of a province, which he plundered 
he bone. One merchant who was robl)ed unmer- 
Uy by Zilli petitioned the Shah for redress :—- 
! Shah perused the document, had an inquiry made into 
facts complained of, and finding the conduct of Zilli not 
ily high-handed, but dangerous, he ordered him to make 
ifiids to the injured merchant. Then Zilli Sultan sent for 
inan and asked, “ Did you complain of me to his Majesty 
’King of Kings?•• “ I did presume to write a petition u* 

Vlajesty,’* was the reply. “You had the heart to do so, 

. you ? •’ I. ... I.. -“ Yes, I know. Well, now, 
buld like to have a look at that brave heart that ventured lo 
t against the Governor-General, Prince Zilli Sul i an. Pm 
t hurry to see it/' In less than three minutes, say the 
nicies, the executioner brought the heart of the merchant 
2 illi Sultan lo gaze upon. And the Governor-General and 
i is now the leader—the leader of the popular movement 
toia 1 

HIS PLAN OP CAMPAIGN. 

)r. Dillon describes in a few vivid pages the adroit 
If in which Zilli Sultan organised the Endjumens, 
^litical clubs, for the purpose :— 
rince Zilli Sultan, determined lo set aside Shah Mohammed 
Mirza and to govern in the name of the heir-apparent, who 
minor, conceived an ingenious plan, applied efticient 
and enlisted resourceful helps. IIis first aim was to 
ite the Shah, to deprive him of all his devoted retainers 
advisers, to render him guilty of the criminal weakness 
kba^doning them to their enemies, and then to leave him 
ib mercies of those whom cupidity and fear prompted to 
pye him. 

rhe design was cunningly carried out. The coils 
I spread round the Shah. The Medjliss and the 
Sjumens demanded the banishment of the 
lischievous Court element,” which constituted the 
[ trustworthy bodyguard of the Sliah. 

THK SHAH. 

ilohammed Ali Mirza “ put off his answer to the 
tiand, but remarked that the Kadjar dynasty had 
;,.the Persian throne by the sword, not by thti will 
the people, and that he did not intend lo allow 
elf to be dethroned by a few mischief-makers 
, leanings towards revolution or anarchy.” He is 
iian of absolutist principles. During his eleven 
re’ Governorship of Tabreez, where he “ displayed 
"qualities of an administrator and the will of a 
cal Oriental despot, he held the province, so to 
jfSn the holV>w of his hand. 'I’here was no detail 
slight to escape his notice, no al)use too petty to 
le his vigilance. Highway robbery he put down 


with a heavy hand, and without' the assistance of the 
police ; for his presence was regarded as a ‘ terror.* ” 
HIS COUP d’£tat. 

He had at first temporised with the Revolution; but 
when the crisis reached its head 

he virturilly took over the reins of one man government, Colonel 
I,iakhr>ff was gaze.!ted military governor, and Teheran was pro¬ 
claimed under martial law. The Shah then demancled the sur¬ 
render to “justice'* of eight leaders of the Opposition, of whom 
some are deputies of the Medjliss, and the dissolution of the 
Endjumens or clubs. Th«rse clubs had endeavoured, early in 
June, to confiscate for the revolutionary movement the treasury 
of the Shah, and they actually executed their design, but found 
the strong boxes empty. They had also proclaimed the depo¬ 
sition of Mohammed Ali Mirza, and generally had gone to 
lengths which made it simply impossible for them to continue 
to exist together wdth the Sli.ih. The Medj)i.s.s refused to deliver 
up their comrades. 

They prepared to offer armed resistance. Barri¬ 
cades were thrown up; arms were distributed. A 
ma.ssacre was anticipated. But at the last moment 
the Medjliss flinched, and the Shah's cmip was 

carried through. Parliament was dissolved, .several 
sub-leaders were hanged, four leaders were arrested, 
the palace and the mosque were bombarded, and for 
the moment the Sliah reigns supreme. 

WHAT WIT.L THK KND BE ? 

Dr. Dillon thinks the Revolution is blit arrested, not 
suppressed. Zilli Sultan has money, fighting men, 
and a heart to dare, 'fhe Shah has no .money. He 
must summon another Mexljliss. But, says Dr. Dillon, 
“ For a parliamentary rei^ime the Persians are much 
less fitted than are the Hindus or the Burmese, and 
to introduce it would be to render anarchy, which is 
now transient, a chronic phenomenon.” 

THE PAN ANGLICAN CONGRESS. 

Bishop Montgomery writes in the Contemporary 
upon the Pan-Anglican Congress, at which, he says, a 
deep note was struck with remarkable results. One 
remarkable characteristic of the Conference was a 
disappearance of race prejudice, which existed side 
by side with an increase of sentiment against mixing 
of races. He suggests that the prayer books of the 
Anglican Communion should contain two tables of 
Prohibited Degrees, the first dealing with those too 
nearly related to permit of marriage, the second with 
those too far removed, the dangers in both cases 
being too serious to be faced. 

He says that the Conference brought into strong 
light three or four great duties. One is the attempt 
to teach morality apart from religion. 'I'he second 
is the duty of overcoming race prejudice. Third, 
recognising the necessity of developing churches 
along racial lines. Fourth, the duty of the Church 
to fight evil in every form:— 

Church life has been too prosaic, too wooden in its exhorta¬ 
tions. We needed waking up, and we shall take the lesson to 
heart. But %hose who prize mental balance will note many 
wrecks on the shores of new worlds of thought before we shall 
have successfully charted the oceans and reached new harbours. 
This movement has at least the advantage of being a spiritual 
one with a very strong belief in the unseen.. ' I 
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M. STOLYPIN. 

Stanisi.as Rzewuski, who writes in the mid-July 
number of tlie Nonvelle Rame on the Agrarian Ques¬ 
tion in Russia, pays a tribute to the personal activity 
of M. Stolypin in tli^ work of pacification of an 
exasperated people. The name of the illustrious 
statesman, he says, is inscribed for ever in the annals 
of his race, and posterity alone will be able to recog¬ 
nise at their full value the services he has rendered 
his country. Still, we cannot but disapprove of 
certain acts of the Government and deplore the 
terrible repression which was often unjust.* But we 
must remember that the country was in flames, and 
that M. Stolypin could not act otherwise than he did, 
and we must judge politicians according to the ideas 
of their country, surroundings, and destiny. On his 
accession to • power M. Stoly})in showed himself a 
veritable political genius. He believes in his mission. 
His tact, his administrative talents, his energy, his 
intelligence, his understanding of the needs and great 
social problems of the hour, his acts and his speeches 
are worthy of all praise. He was right in beginning 
with the tragic dilemma of the agrarian question, for 
it was the most formidable danger threatening his 
country. 


RUSSIA AND HER NATIONAL DEBT. 

Professor P. P. MKiourjNE, who has a short 
article on the Public Debt of Russia in the Grande 
Reume of July loth, says the Duma must not be 
afraid to authorise new loans, but that the new 
borrowed capital must be utilised in productive 
undertakings,-and not be lost in political enterprises. 

Meanwhile all the arguments about the insolvency 
of Russia, he writes, are founded on nothing. A 
considerable ])art of the National Del)t has been 
spent on jiroductive undertakings, and therefore has 
its coumerjiart in special resources. If in time 
Russia could only succeed in converting all her debt 
into three per cent. loans, there would be only 256 
millions of roubles of arrears instead of 380 millions 
to pay, an annual economy of 124 millions of roubles. 
The writer recommends Russia to adopt this as her 
future policy. 

Russia, continues the writer, has the greatest need 
of a network of railways, canals, and roads to unite 
her vast provinces. Industry and agriculture ought 
to be encouraged. Econi mic reforms are also the 
order of the day. To accomplish these schemes, money, 
more money, and still more money will be required ; 
and when the immense wealth of the country has been 
put to the best possible use, the writer predicts that 
the day will not be far distant when the National Debt 
will be completely annulled. 

The Misery of the Moujik. 

In the Grande Revue of July 25th Ren^ de 
Chavagnes replies to the article by Vicomte 
Qeorges d’Avenel in the mid-April number of the 
des Deux Mondes on the Fortune of' 


Russia. He says the poverty from which the^J 
Russian p>eople are powerless to escajie is fatally-, 
discouraging. Statistics prove that the returns of'; 
the land diminish while taxes are increased, and 
the peasants of to-day pay more to the Treasury ■ 
and the landowmers than the land yields, The^ 
population continues to degenerate, and 495 of every 
thousand children die under five years of age. ^ 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRADE. 

Preparations for Its Development. 

When I was in St. Petersburg last month I renewed^^^ 
my acquaintance with M. Schatokhine, a journalist;'^ 
and landowmer, who, before the times of trouble inj 
Russia, had edited for two years with considerable ^ 
success an Anglo-Russian trade journal. 

It was an offshoot from the British Trade Jownat^^^ 
but it was published in Russia in Rus.siiin, and was^;-! 
devoted to the extension of Briti.sh business in Russia/J 
M. Schatokhine told me that he was coming tO:: 
London to pick up the threads of the old enterprise, 
and start it again on independent lines. 'Fhe time, 
he declared, was propitious. 'The political mtentc ought;^^ 
to be utilised to yield a profitable commercial harvesuy 
The attention of Russians had been roused by the ^ 
announcement that “ a Russian section of the London;fi 
Chamber of Commerce was now in process of forma- -' 
tion, and it will have ramifications throughout the,; 
Russian Empire. For centres of information will; 
then be organised in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa { 
and other important places, and will furnish pro-; i 
ducers there with such timely and trustworthy! 
information as will enable them to obtain and keep; 
markets for their produce in Great Britain ; while^l 
on the other hand, accurate and complete data wilti' 
be at the service of British industry and British^ 
capital.” ! 

M. Stolypin’s Benediction. ;; 

Dr. Dillon discusses the question in its wider bear- - 
ings in the Contemporary Review, Writing of the’ 
London Chamber of Commerce scheme, he says :— ^ 

The members of the Russian Cabinet who wield the.^: 
power have expressed their willingness to contribute to the;; 
success of the enterprise. The Prime Minister, for example, . 
when 1 informed him of the scheme, said among other ; 
things: “1 approve it unhesitatingly, fully, cordially. 
cannot but benefit bolli nations, who, with commercial; 
interests which are never really ai variance, and run generally. 
parallel, can further each other’s wclbbeing without neglecting;: 
their own. What our people possess yours lack, and what we 
want you can supply. All that is needed to bring us close; ^ 
together is intelligent organisation. . . . Nothing should be.' 
left undone to spread useful and trustworthy information in each ! 
country respecting the other, and more especially about the. ■ 
concrete objects which are calculated to evoke the enterprise of: 
the other side, tlien the barrier of prejudice that has hitherto ; 
kept the two peoples apart will dwindle and vanish.” 

The Finance Minister, M. Kokofltseff, also warmly lauded i 
the idea, characterised the present moment as propitious for 
carrying it out, and added that, in his opinion, the basis 
cordial political relations between the two countries is >1 11 
establishment of cordial commercial relations. H 
expressly promised to facilitate the realisation of the 
as Finance Minister* 




'The Review of ilEviEWs. 


ARE GERMAN COLONIES WORTH THE PRICE? 

VI Valuable light on this question is shed by B. von 
Koenig in the paper on German Colonies which he 
Cbntributes to the Economic Ecnicw. After a great 
array of statistics, he sums up the case as follows:— 

Striking the balance of the figures we have examined, we 
have on the oae side an expenditure of less than 8cx> million 
hiarks, and on the other side a territory live times the size of 
the German Empire, with a population of more than 12 millions, 
a commercial turnover of about 250 million marks, a cajntal 
value incessantly increasing, and estimated at the present time 
at more than 1,000 million marks. We find also that the 
budgets of the colonies afford ln^pcs of a near eejuil: liriiim of 
receipts and expenses. Herr Dernburg, the new Golonial 
Secretary, has characterised the financial development as ex¬ 
tremely favourable. Due credit must be given for this fair stale of 
things to his jiredcci^ssors. It could not have laren brought 
about but f(.ir the provision of means of c(>11111111 nicaiioii by land 
and water ; by opening out new roads for tradi:, and fostering 
the intcresls of the colonies in everyway. It is true that the 
railways built and planned do not represent a total length of 
more than about 1,250 miles, which is very little for so vast a 
territory. The administration had, however, to contend with 
the opposition of those wlio did not understand the iinjiortance 
of colonial railways to the growth of trade, or their strategic 
value. 'I'hat jjtriod of hostility has passed. The German 
colonies will now be endowed with railways into the interior. 
A new development ol ilicir trade and resources will un¬ 
doubtedly follow. 

These conclusioiis make the scorn of early critics 
of German colonial expansion look rather foolish. 


THE GERMAN PRESS. 

In the North American Rnneiv Mr. Austin 
Harrison furnishes an interesting survey of the 
German Press. He lays down the following 

principles :— 

First, lliat on questions of foreign policy it is never inde¬ 
pendent, thoiigii JVcqiionlly entirely divorcird from public 
opinion ; ami, secondly, that whatever it does say, it says 
with some object, cither tentative, advisory, minatory, or 
otherw'ise, aii<l dial it may faithfully be regarded as the mouth¬ 
piece of scini-oHicial t»piniim. It is important to ajipreciate this 
fact. At the present moment, the I'ress is far more centralised 
politically than it used to be, and as subject to “inspiration ” 
as it ever was. Its c(‘iitre is Berlin. From the oracles of 
tlie WilheJnislrasse the idea goes forth. 

This subservience does not, siy.s the writer, entail 
humiliation, for— 

Journalism in the Fatherland is the calling for tliose who, 
for some reason or other, have never found aiiotlier calling. 
It is an estate without a status. Kiiiolunients are small. It 
carries no dignity, offers no position, involves neither social, 
political nor literary distinction. Thus inevitably its ranks are 
recruited from the flotsam and jetsam of odier professions, 
almost never from the schools ; and the open contempt w ith which 
Germans regard the •‘Gentlemen of the Press*’is one of the 
main causes of German political ignorance. 

• The I^ress bureau is an integral part of the German 
Foreign Office. Similar inspiration is an important 
asset in every well-appointed German Embassy. After 
these generalities the writer de.scends to detail. He 
describes the North German Gazette as the official 
irgan of the Pdreigi\ Office, speaking with Papal 

g wlied^e and infallibility. Its editor is Russian by 
i pro-Russian by policy, anti-English and pan- 
I |an. The greatest paper in Germany still is the 


Kolnische Zeitung. The National Zeiiung is the lead¬ 
ing organ of the national Liberals, who are really 
a rational Imperialist party. The Berlinef^ Zoial- 
Anzeiger enjoys the unenviable distinction of being 
the Daily Mail of Germany, an up-to-date, go-ahead 
newspaper with an enormous circulation, and quite 
the most prosperous organ in the land. Of the great 
financial organs the best is unquestionably the Frank¬ 
furter Zeitimg^ perhaps the best paper in Germany. 
Military Junkerism is represented by the Kreuz- 
Zeitung, The great Catholic organs are the Kolnische 
Volkszeitfing and the Germania. However different 
in their home politics, on foreign affairs the German 
Press is invariably subject to official control, as is the 
official Telegraph News Agency. 

THE SCHOOLING OF THE FUTURE KAISER. 

W. C. Dkeher in the Worldls Work describes the 
education of the Crown I'lince of Germany. The 
])resent Kaiser was sent to one of the public schools, 
where he took his place alongside of the sons of 
ordinary citizens in the Kassel Gymnasium. But this 
was a democratic innovation of which William I. 
disapproved and which William 11 . has discontinued. 
The Crown Prince, born May 6th, 1882, was taught 
at home by private teachers. He was taught English 
almost as early as he learned German, by an English 
nurse. At about eight or nine years old he began to 
learn French from a French-Swiss theological student. 
At nine years old Dr. Ksternaux, present Director 
of the Gyrnna.sium in Spandau, took entire charge 
of the boy’s education for nine years. The young 
Prince was taken over the regular Gymnasium course, 
with the significant exception of Checik. Then he was 
.sent t'j the Cadet School at Plbn, attended by about 
160 boys; but a .special wing was built to accom¬ 
modate him and his household. Their health and 
w'cll-bcing were jirovided for, but no more. A 
marine was sent from one of the war vessels at 
Kiel to leach the l^rince rowing. A General 
trained him in target practice. A professional 
musician from Hamburg taught him the violin. He 
passed his final examination at the Cadet School 
in 1900. A year later he went to Bonn Univer¬ 
sity as a student of law. He was told when he 
went to the University that this was the only 
period of his life when he would be free to do 
as he pleased, and he was evidently bent on having 
a good time. He left the University in 1903. He is 
now going through a tliorough training in the art of 
ruling. He goes daily to the Ministry of the Interior. 
He will then go on to the other Ministries. He 
attends debates in the Reichstag or in the Prussian 
Diet. He is studying political economy at the 
University of Charlottenburg. 

One^ wonders if our Government offices have ever 
been visited by students of the blood-Royal fo 
acquaint themselves with the inside working of the 
various departments. 
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THE SPANISH COLONY IN ORAN, ALGERIA. 

A WRITER in Nuestro Tiempo gives a melancholy 
account of the condition of the Spaniards in Oran, 
who, it seems, are being rapidly denaturalised by a 
policy of absorption actively supported by the law. 

FRENCHIFYING THE SPANIARD. 

The transformation from Spaniard to Frenchman is 
to be observed in all Spanish families; and to effect 
this^ transformation the possessors of Algeria employ 
several methods. No Spanish, for instance, is allowed 
in the schools, and the children must either remain 
ignorant or attend the French schools, where the 
French language is excellently taught, and the pup)ils 
are instructed in such a way as to make them believe 
that France, and everything connected with it, is of 
paramount importance. The children learn all about 
French history and the heroes of Franco in peace and 
war, and they gradually lose such small knowledge of 
Spain and Si)aiiish language as they may have pos¬ 
sessed. Everything that in any way suggests Spain is 
jirohibited, even pneaching in Sp)anish in the cliurclies. 

NO llOSPITAI. FOR SOME SPANIARDS. 

The result is that there are no Sjianish clubs, 
societies, or hospitals; no Sp)aniar(I is lulinitted to a 
French hospital unless he has been one year in the 
country. An indigent Spaniard attacked by fever 
must go to his Consul, and all that the Consul can 
really do is to send him back to Sj)ain at the first 
opportunity. There are only a limited number of 
passages j)laced nr the disposal of the Consul, so the 
worst cases of illness are attended to first. The 
result is that many a Spaniard attacked by fever 
becomes gradually worse through lack of attention, and 
ultimately dies before he can get his opiportunity of 
going back to Spain, while many another Lrcaihes his 
last on the voyage home. It will be evident that 
where a man is slightly attacked he endeavours to 
keep at w^ork, because he docs not wish to be taken 
from his peopile when he is only suffering (as bethinks) 
from an illness that wull quickly piass away. It would 
quickly pass away in all piroliability if he could have 
proper attention. 

SOCIAL PRESSURE. 

In many ways it is higlily dangerous to proclaim 
that one is a Spaniard. 'Fhere arc yietty persecutions 
of all kinds, and in desperation the Spianiard will 
become naturalised. To remain outside the pale of 
naturalisation is to render oneself subject to every 
disadvantage. If there are two applicants for a 
position, the born Frenchman wull obtain it against a 
Spaniard or a naturalised Spaniard, but if the two 
applicants should be of Spanish origin, one naturalised 
and the other proud to call himself a Spaniard, the 
latter will suffer for his patriotism by being rejected. 
The French tribunals may be impartial, but it is 
exceedingly difficult for the most impartial judge to 
decide, on the evidence given to him, that the 
Spaniard is really innocent. There are those who 


take care that the evidence should be against the 
accused. 

SPANIARDS NOT WELCOME. 

Should any Spanish workman undertake the seven 
hours’ sea journey from Spain to Oran in the hope of 
finding employment, he will be fleeced as soon as he 
arrives, unless he be exceedingly sharp ; .and when he 
has settled in Oran he wull find to his dismay that 
he is the butt of his French fellow-colonists in every 
way. 

The wTiter gives some figures to show the number 
of expulsions and the number of naturali-sations, and 
he concludes by making suggestions to the effect that 
well-to-do S|)aniards should endeavour to found 
Spanish hospitals and societies in Oran, and take 
various other steps for iht; protection of their country¬ 
men in this French possession. 


HOW A RAILWAY KING BEGAN. 

Sir VV'^iLT.iAM van Horne as a humorist is 
described in the Canadian Ma^^azinc by Charlotte 
Eaton. His humour seems to consist in playing 
more or less practical jokes u|)()n his friends. Of 
more interest are the incidents in tlie early career of 
this man of t'xhaustless energy and indornitahle will. 
In his boyhood— 

he hrokc into the library of liis native town in Illinois on a 
Sunday and cojiied .a book her wauled from cover to cover, 
illustrations and all. “ 1 was not able to buy books ii- thos;e 
days,” Ijc explainerl. “ I was (rinployed as a messenger at six 
dollars a moriili, whicli I took home intact to niy mother. My 
only jK)cket money was the dimes and (.»ccasioiiaj quarters given 
me by llie patrons t)l the eom|)any lor carrying long distance 
messages.” I low pictuiesqiie is that incident in tlie life of onie 
who later became iiriiivalle<l in the planning of railway systems 
and the handling of millions. 

FIGU'IING IHK SMALL-POX. 

He certainly rouglied it in those early days, and 
sometimes from gentler motives than the passion of 
energy for siu cess ;— 

It is thrilling when he describes his nights on the plains in a 
pouring rain, sleeping on a wet mattress on the ground, with 
the water oozing from the blankets over us, the steam rising 
like a fog Irbm our bodies, and in that way we got many a good 
steam bath and came off none the worse for the experience.” 

In those days ho fared no better than tlie Italian hibourers 
along the line, living chiefly on pork and l^Iaek eolTeo. He 
gave orders that the i:offee should he sgi ved wilhoiu stint, hot 
and strong, and the result was that llie work was carried through 
in less than lialf the time stipulated by the Government. The 
same her<jism that nuft and overcame ttie conditions, single- 
iiandcd, one might say, necessary in the Inn 1 ding up of the 
greatest railway in llie world, was shown in his privaie life. At 
the time that he was night telegrapli operator on the Milwaukee 
his wife fell sick of the small-pux. Putting an end to all dis¬ 
cussion of the matter, he began by turning everybody out of the 
room. Then, lying up the palicni’s hands, to prevent scratch¬ 
ing, he took up his post by the bed-side, and fought the disease 
and the doctors alone, and to-day Lady Van Horne has not a 
scar on her face or hands, and is a witness of the entire 
efficiency of her nurse. 

Herbert Spencer’s view.s on colonisation are 
subjected to very vigorous and eft'ocTivc criticijjtn in 
the Colonial Oj^icc Joumal for July. 



WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE V. ADUi;r SUFFRAGE. 

■ ^ ^Under the title of “ The Sex-Disability and Adult 
Suffrage/’ Mrs. Billington-Greig contributes a well- 
iMasoned paper to the Fortnightly Revieiv. She puts 
’^ry strongly the case of those “ clear-sighted women ” 
'who voice the demand that qualified persons shall 
{always vote because they are qualified, and that the 
ijsex of the ^rson shall be immaterial”; who claim 
■lhat “ the law which is blind to sex in the matter of 
taxation shall be equally blind to sex in regard to its 
Accompanying rights.” The essential matter is, she 
maintains, to destroy the sex disability, and then to 
Allow the different schools of opinion to proceed to 
Axtend, or restrict, or amend the franchise as the 
mtion pleases. She strongly objects to any con- 
:;CCSsions to women, as women, that do not repeal 
sex disability. The question of a wider franchise is 
A question entirely distinct. She grants that the 
^^tablishmcnt of equal voting rights between men and 
^>vomen will remove the greater of the two obstacles 
that block the way to adult suffrage, but urges that as 
a matter of tactics, as well as principle, all who wish 
to secure equal rights between men and women should 
>concentrate on enacting that principle, leaving further 
franchise reform to be fought out .later. 

VOTES FOR TWO MILLION WOMEN AT ONCE. 

Mrs. Greig argues that immediate enactment of sex 
equality would be by no means so limited an extension 
of the franchise as has been alleged. There are five 
chief franchises at present in use, bestowing the right 
of voting upon owners of property, occupiers, lodgers, 
and persons qualified under the Service and Univer¬ 
sity franchises. Under each of these some women 
would become voters, if the sex bar were removed. 
Women who would vote by virtue of the property 
qualification would be comparatively few. I'he 
ipccupier franchise would place the larger number of 
voters on the new register. Judging from the 
municipal women voters’ register, with which it prac¬ 
tically coincides, this section of the new elec- 
.torate would embrace a large majority of 
working-cla.ss women. The latchkey decision has 
increased the number of women qualified as voters. 
The lodger franchise will bring the vote to a large 
number of belter-placed working women—women 
clerks, teachers, journalists, and women in many 
similar occupations. Under the Service franchise 
nurses in hosi)itals and workhouses, caretakers, 
matrons of schools and homes, and many household 
servants would become voters, 'fhe University fran- 
^chise would place on the register women of all classes 
who had graduated. Hence Mrs. Greig concludes 
:that “ working women will form a great majority of 
the electorate of women who would be enfranchised 
py a measure establisiiing equality of voting rights.” 
f^h.ere are at present, she says, 7 1 millions of men 
I'fliters. Sex equality <^stablishc<l now would place on 
‘ register only two niiilions of women at the highest 
imater 


THE REVOLT OF WQHEN IN PERSIA. ' 

** Women and the Persian Revolution.” Such is the 
title of an article, by Marylie Markovitch, in the mid* 
July number of La Revue. 

THE GLORY OF OBEDIENCE. 

The writer begins by describing the mystery which 
surrounds the women of Persia, but he notes that 
polygamy is disappearing, even among the rich. 
Though intelligent, Persian women, with few excep¬ 
tions, have only been taught to read and write and 
recite prayers, and when this education was completed 
the sole occupation of the Persian girl was to assist 
her mother in household duties till a husband came 
along and confided to her the care of his household. 
But the Persian girl was not free to make her own 
choice of a husband, and the glory of obeying her 
parents in the matter was all that was left to her. 

RENOUNCING THE VEIL. 

How is it, then, that the Persian women have 
suddenly proved themselves capable of understanding 
and aiding a Liberal movement ? For a number of 
years they have been showing a strong desire to take 
part in the national life. More frequent contact with 
Westerns and better organised schools have awakened 
the interest and the curiosity of women, and realising 
their own ignorance they have asked that their 
daughters should be allowed to take the courses either 
in the American school or in the school founded by 
Richard Khan, and known as the French school. The 
majority of fathers have granted their request—on 
condition that the girls <':onsented to remain veiled. 
One girl, however, abandoned the veil, and lived with 
her mother as a European, and earned her own living; 
and her example bad a remarkable influence on the 
women of Teheran. 

ENCOURAGING THE REVOLUTION. 

When the revolution broke out all the womcN 
showed immense enthusiasm, and it seemed that their 
lips and their minds had become familiar with the 
words liberty, equality, and fraternity, and the 
generous ideas which they represent. The women 
became interested in the reforms, read the papers, 
wrote articles, and encouraged the men by every 
means in their power. Nor is the present movement 
confined to T heran. I’he women of the provinces 
are as ardent tor the conquest of civil and political 
liberty as tlie women of the capital. They desire 
above all things that their country should escape from 
the foreign influences which threaten it, and that if 
should acquire power abroad and liberty at hom^ 
and not one has raised a voice in the name of per¬ 
sonal interest. Meanwhile prudence enables the 
women to wait for anything for themselves SRve 
education, but this they demand with such insist¬ 
ence that we may suppose it is only the prelude (0 
liberation. 




WOMEN WHO WORK. 

In the United States. 

From some recently published statistics on Women 
Labour in the United States, we learn, says L. 
Chevalier in the first July number of La Revue, that 
out of five million women who work, two million are 
Americans, one million are the daughters of emigrants, 
and one million are women who have recently 
arrived in America, All the agricultural women 
labourers and the majority of laundresses are negroes. 
The number of women in domestic service scarcely 
reaches 6 per cent German women have the 
first place in offices, and French women take 
the lead in “ modes," especially in * hats. The 
stenographers are said to be about 100,000 in number, 
and the “ modistes ” about 80,000. Altogether 
It per cent of the women in America earn their 
)wn living. 

In France. 

In France, according to the census of 1901, the 
proportions of women compared with men engaged 
in the various branches of labour, writes L. de 
Contenson in the Rejtue des Deux Mondes of 
July 15th, are: 28 per cent in agriculture, 35 per 
cent in commerce, 77 per cent in domestic service, 
and 33 per cent, in the liberal professions. In the 
factories and workshops there are employed 927,705 
women against 2,350,819 men; but in the home 
industries working women are in the majority, there 
being employed 906,512 women against 679,568 men. 
In the clothing establishments five times as many 
women as men are employed, namely 381,000, and 
in the textile industries rather more women than men, 
namely 331,000. The writer also notes that in Japan 
three-fifths of the workers in factories are women, and 
it may be said that all the manual labour in the textile 
industries is done by women. 

In England. 

Mr. Harold Spender, writing with befitting chivalry 
in the Albany Review on the revolt of woman, adds 
some interesting facts. He says :— 

How many men who talk lightly of women’s dependence 
know that there are now 5,5 .. ^000 women workers in England— 
an army larger than the army of Xerxes or the population of 
the County of London t That there are, besides the 2,000,000 
domestic servants, 867,000 women employed in textile industries 
or in cotton factories, 903,000 in dressmaking, 80,500 in com¬ 
merce, and nearly Joo,ooo in farming T That there are 55,784 
women-clerks, 200,000 women teachers, 44,000 musicians and 
actresses, 79,000 nurses, and 292 women doctors t Here in 
these figures we have a measure of the real army of revolt. 

The census of 1901 reveals in England and Wales nearly 
3,000,000 unmarried women over the age of twenty, and 
nearly 1,000,000 over the age of thirty-five. The number of 
Widows in 1901 amounted to 1,246,407. 

He points out that the deeper cause is that the unit 
of industry is ceasing to be the home. . 

, From this survey it appears that the long-desired 
goal of economic independence is very much nearer 
^^vilised womanhood than has been often supposed. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

Anatole France and Andrew Lang. 

Mr. Andrew Lang contributes to the July. 
number of the Scottish Historical Revmv nearly 
thirty pages of criticism of the first volume of 
Anatole France’s life of Joan of Arc. 

Considering Anatole France’s great qualities and 
exquisite style and the years he has devoted to the ; 
study of Joan of Arc, much is expected from him and 
much for her, says Mr. Lang, but these expectations 
arc not fulfilled. The biographer’s inaccuracies are 
stated to be a constant marvel, and his inconsistencies ; 
no less surprising. He is always sneering at the-^ 
Maid and her inspiration, and the keynote of his book : 
is that she was a legendary personage. According td v 
Mr. Lang M. France does his best to display “the 
seamy side ” of Jeanne. He tries, but unsuccessfully! ■ 
to prove that she had very little part in the great! 
military successes of her country. He endeavours^ 
to demonstrate that she was a false prophetess,; 
whereas her errors depend on his own in accuracies.*^ -I 
He dogmatically states that on one occasion she ,?; 
deliberately deceived the King’s advisers, but Mr,^| 
Lang shows that she made no such pretence as thai| 
alleged by M. France. 

Citations of authorities which do not contain the^^ 
evidence attributcid to them, evidence essential to the?v 
author’s arguments, cannot be fairly charged on thd;*;: 
compositor, adds Mr. T^ang. New legends are| 
invented by M. France at every turn, because he; 
reads the authorities incorrectly, or gives the wrong;-^ 
references for fads. Mr. Lang suggests that 
France dwells too much in our own age, and is tOQ.;: 
deficient in chivalrous generosity to understand thiji!^ 
candour of the Maid, who in character and genius waS'i 
a world’s wonder, while her apparently supranormiUv^ 
faculties are a problem not to be solved by a gibe, | 

Indian Canals and Famine. \ 

Colonel Scoit Moncrikfe, in Mv&Blackivood paper^-; 

On an Indian Canal,” says that though it is sheer ! 
nonsense to say, as some ignorant English newspaper^ .1 
say, that more canals in India would prevent faminei^ 
it is nevertheless true to say that canals render famin.eil>! 
less severe. The more canals, the more crops grown^;! 
and the more food produced, which food the railways!’ 
can transport to the famine-stricken districts, as 
can also transport famine-stricken people to districted 
where canals are being made, and work can be found^ 
for the necessitous. The water-power in the greait 
Indian canals seems as yet hardly utilised at? 
all. The Malakand Pass, a few years ago tlte; 
scene of much fierce fighting, is now being pierced^ 
by a tunnel which will irrigate a large barren tract.; 
The water passing through this tunnel could, were 
utilised, supply the industrial needs of the country for; 
miles around. On the frontier, indeed, a canal fulfil^ , 
the double function of irrigation and pacification; 
is a peacemaker, inducing men to engage in some 
occupation which is not highway robbery. 






THE FIRST STEPS IN EMPIRE-BUILDING. 

In the Geographical Journal for July appears an 
lustrated article on Exploration in Southern Nigeria, 
y Lieutenant E, A. Steel. 

THE HINTERLAND OK SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 

Between 1904 and 1908 as much as 3,500 .square 
ailes of unexplored country in the hinterland of 
iouthern Nigeria was brought under Government 
ontrol, and the article deals with the difficult and 
langerous exploration of a certain portion, never 
refore visited by any white man, or even any respon- 
ible black man, as far as could be ascertained, rhis 
irobably is by no means the only expedition of the 
:ind which will have to be undertaken, for the tribes 
ire veritable hedgehogs, putting out all their prickles 
he moment they imagine any white man is approach- 
ng them. And w^hen a tribe has been brought under 
;ontrol and disarmed (the first thing to be done), 
here is the fresh difficulty that the other tribes 
lelight in attacking it. (>f many of the tribes very 
ittle is known, except their reluctance to have any- 
hing to do with the Government, or to allow anyone 
nto their country. It is certain, however, that they 
ire insolent as well as hostile. 

UREA KING OPEN NEW COUNTRY. 

A great deal of mapping naturally had to be done 
ly Lieutenant Steel’s expedition, a very slow work, 
)ush being dense and there l)i ing no roads. Another 
hing which had to be clone was catching natives, in 
irder to try to find out from them something about 
he next village. Even w'hen one was caught, how- 
‘Ver, he was usually found to know nothing about the 
lext town, saying he had never left his own com- 
)ound, which was to some extent true, so hostile are 
he tribes to one another. Should a native stray from 
lis own village, he may be kidnapped and sacrificed, 
ind then tied iij) on a sacrificial .slake in the market¬ 
place to keep tlu! “white man” out. The natives, 
!t seems, are loo cowardly to fight one another; they 
limply lie in wail for anyone who liappens to stray from 
lis village, ready to pounce upon him. Everything 
was done by them to strike terror Into the heart of the 

white man.” No native- ever knew anything of the 
next place, except that it contained “very bad” 
people; everyone all round was “ very bad.” One 
unhappy Eurojican who look a wrong road was 
cruelly murdered, and plans had to be somewhat 
modified in consequence. After six months of such 
work and among such natives it is not .surprising 
that everyone was beginning to feel tired. A site 
fras chosen for the new station from which the 
district was to be administered, and the exy^edition 
broke up, some, members licing left to look after the 
Hijwly-pacified tribes. 

NATIVE HA PITS. 

The, country explorcii, or partially explored, was 
Sjbtirely i)ush-covered, with a few open patches used 
‘or cultivation j the highest fijlls ^.re barely more than 


two thousand feet, though in -the north and north-east 
are mountains of five thousand feet probably, in 
country, however, as yet entirely unknown. There is 
only one river of any importance; and the soil is 
generally fertile. TUg chief crop is yams, which form 
the staple food. The natives as a rule seem of a very 
low order; they have no physique, no intelligence, 
and their habits are of the dirtiest description ; while 
yam-planting, the ealing^of the first-fruits of the crop, 
and the worship of the new moon all give excuse for 
orgies. They arc, of course, all polygamous, it being 
impossible, they say, for one woman to do the work 
of the hou.se, look after the children, prepare and cook 
the food, fetch the water, cultivate the plantation, 
and go to market. The men seem to spend most of 
the day sitting in the yxilaver house or market-place, 
eating, while the women bring them food. Moreover, 
the women themselves would not care for monogamy ; 
it would mean far too much work. Before a girl 
becomes marriageable she goes through a fattening 
process, during which she is generally painted in 
some way, and afterwards painted with red by her 
husband. 

‘•SOMEHOW LIFE MUST LAUGH.” 

“The Relation of Righteousness to Brute Facts” is 
tlu‘ rather uncouth title of a study in the International 
Journal of Ethics^ by Mr. A. H. IJoyd. He insists 
tliat this relation must be one of faith, tlie “ faith that 
realises itself in broad sympathy, in positive activit}^, 
and in deep humour.” Mr. JJoyd maintains that 
humour has a positive part in righteousness :— 

Somehow life must laugh—deeply, quietly, reverently; and 
the more confident life is, llie wider its sympathy and the more 
insistent its activity, the more surely and the more reverently it 
must laiuMj. Thuv, not only do inactive philosojdiers call aloud 
for actioi: and intellectually defy the will, hut also such cause 
for humour confronts one at every turn. Is it less amusing that 
doctors very frequently fall seriously ill ; tlial priests are them¬ 
selves sinful creatures ; or that babes have been known to speak 
wisely, while more than one sage has given utterance to unmiti¬ 
gated folly ? Is it not, let me even say, one of the very deepest 
jests of human experience, at which, hc)wcver tenderly, even the 
(Jod must smile, that death is always .associated with immortal 
life ? In fact all the great truths of religion and morality are 
only so many paradoxes. In fai such truths, then, can 
righteousness survive willioiit a saVi'ig sense of humour? 

And so man as he labours must laugh, and perhaps some day 
even God will be conceived and portrayed with laughter in His 
eyes. The laughter, however, that accords with faith and 
righteousness must be, only to recall words already used, deep 
and quiet and reverent. It must be the laugliter of a sympathy 
that overcomes life’s persisttmt incongruities, and again, the 
laughter of a labour that is confident even in the face of disaster. 

Chamber Is Journal contains two articles by the 
Rev. P. H. Litchfield, well known as a topographer, 
which those visiting Paris this .summer or autumn may 
like to read. They-deal with “ The Old Mansions of 
Paris,” pf which many still remain, but scattered 
about, sometimes in rather unfamiliar corners of Paris, 
which tourists unfamiliar with th^ city woulcl nQt 
easily find, 



COLOUR CURE FOR THE INSANE. 

In the Humane Review E. Bury describes the 
Illinois Asylum for the Incurably Insane which has as 
its motto, Sane surroundings for the insane.” The 
Asylum is built on the picturesque bluffs of the 
Illinois river, and commands an extensive view of the 
charming country round. It is a community in itself. 
Dr. Zellar is the Superintendent. His principle for 
the home is non-imprisonment, non-restraint, non- 
resistance, eight hours* labour. The idea of the home 
is suggested in the arrangement of the cottages, and 
is carried to the highest point consistent with institu¬ 
tional life. The eye is also used as the avenue of 
health 

Dr. Zellar is one who has great confidence in the effect of 
colour on the mind of a patient; therefore he has some cottages 
with walls of red, and carpet and incandescent globes of the 
same cheery colour. Here are placed the despondent, melan¬ 
choly patients, and the effect is gratifying. Other cottages are 
painted and furnished in blue, which colour Dr. Zellar has 
found to have a soothing, quieting effect on the over-jiil)ilaiit 
anu excitable. A short time ago a black room was prepared— 
black walls, black curtains, black bed ! “A shudder of horror 
ran through the force ” when it was announced that a violent 
woman suffering from recurrent mania was to be placed in this 
room. A physician was placed in cliarge, and the victim’s 
respirations were counted every thirty minutes by a competent 
nurse. Soon the woman fell into a profound sleep, and on 
awaking was calm, and soon fit to ho restored to her cottage. 
This room has often been brought into requisition since, aiul 
always with satisfactory results. 

Except in the home for the violent and destructive, 
where men attendants are employed, the homes for 
men as well as those for women are all under the 
supervision of female attendants. 

HOW THE EYE SEES IN THE DARK. 

In the Psycholo^cnl Ranav Dr. Oskar Nagel con¬ 
tributes interesting remarks on the evolution of the 
eye. He points out that the fibres of the optic nerve 
end in cylindrical rod.s (about 120 millions) and flask¬ 
shaped cones (about 60,000). J. von Kries’ theory 
is that the cones form our colour-capable bright- 
apparatus, and the rods our totally colour-blind dark 
apj)aratus. This enables him to explain wliy a large 
number of animals see very distinctly in the dark: 

The cause of this most probably is, that in their eyes, which 
arc of nearly the same construction as the human eyes, rods and 
cones are uniformly intermixed. It can l)c proven that a liorsc 
sees very distinctly in the dark, by simply raking a ride on a 
very dark night over country roads, d he horse will trot and 
gallop as safely as in daylight, while sometimes the rider will be 
afraid that the horse may stumble over a root or fall into a 
ditch. But there arc even animals in existence which we 
positively know sec much more distinctly at very low brightness 
than in the daylight—owls, etc. Merc we have a case where, 
very probably, rods and cones have exchanged locations, as com¬ 
pared to the human eye. 

When the eye of mammals was evolved, rods and 
cones were uniformly intermingled :— 

Thereby the animals were adapted to the light in the daylight 
and in the dark. In such animals that are now procuring their 
jbod mainly during the night and in the dark, Uie cones were 
gradually driven back by the rods. In the human eye the 
opposite process took place ; the rods were driven back by the 


cones. We only see a restless glimmering light, a ghostiy 
apparition, where a horse will distinctly see an object. 

A Still more noteworthy remark follows :— ‘ 

We can observe the development of the human eye within the 
historical times. Homer docs not distinguish black from blue, 
but his heroes find their way as well in the dark night as in day^ 
time. And now lake a modern silk-dyer or cotton-printer who 
clearly distinguishes thousands of different shades, though lie is 
not able to find his way on a dark country-road. 

So people that have lived in the country for 
generation.s and have to sc(^ their way in the dark are 
superior in thi.s respect to t\m inhabitants of cities j 
who, however, have exchanged for this faculty a higher 
faculty, which makes our eyes, from the standpoint of 
evolution, superior to the eye of the eagle or owU 
Dr. Nagel thinks that there may be formed a similaij' 
idea about the limits of sound perceived by the 
different species of animals. 


THE BLIND AND HALT IN PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Bkrnaro F. lUissv, the ex-father of the 
Commons Press gallery, gives in the Pall MaU 
Magazine six jiages of his reminiscences of forty years 
of Parliament. He .says that his life in the gallery has; 
extended over ten complete Parliaments and a portloQ 
of an eleventh, arid has been lived under eight Primih 
Ministers, from Earl Russell to Sir Henry Campbel}^ 
Bannerman. He recalls Parneirs maiden speec^ 
which was a failure, and Lord Randolph’s brilliant; 
delmt. He tells of the marvellous way in which Mt? 
Fawcett overcame his blindness. He says :— 


Tlic curious thing about Mr. FawertPs blindness was tliat |it 
im]>(Hlcfl him so liltlc in his w(»ik and in the enjoyment of 
1 have heard him dcst-ribc, after a drive through a beautif^ 
district, hoM' much he had been charmed with “the sceneryj! 
and, when surjnise was expressed, he explained tiuit the motiOU 
of the carriage, corresponding with tlie undulations of the roac^ 
g;ive him a very graphic mental picture of the nature of tli^' 
ground over wliich he travelled. In the same way the stoppling 
off of the sunshine and consecpicnt lessening of the sensatiohij^ 
warmth, coupled with the sighing of the wind through 
branches of the trees, showed liim when he was leaving tWiS 
open country and passing tJ)]cnigh a woofi ; the plashing of ^ 
waters over the jicbblcs aerpiainted him with the fad 
was skirting a stream; aiul the scents borne on the tiir fi'bll 
floA\.:i, tree, field, and hedge-row, with the i^inging of 
the bleating of .sheep, the lowing of cattle, and the countl^ 
Ollier sounds and signs that appeal with a tenfold effect ta 
ears of the blind completed the picture which the mind bn 
drawn and coloured for itself. Such a wonderful realisation ^ 
the marvellous gifts of Voltaire^s Zadig, or of the more mo(w| 
Sherlock Holmes, I never heard before, nor since. 

In some respects a more seriously handicappi^ 
member is thus described:— 

Another victim of physical misfortune was Air. Kavanagbi^l 
wealthy Irish member who had been born without arms or b 
and had but slight rudimentary suggestions to show where 
missing limbs ought to have grown. And yet this heavi]^ 
afilicted man could do all manner of things that might 
been thought impossible to him. Me could ride on horseh 
write fluently and with ease, and help himself generally 
great freedom and apparent comfort in numberless ways, 
had, of course, to be carried to and from his scat, and he 
allowed the privilege of recording his vote orally in the gh 
without having to pass through a division lobby, 



PEPPER FOR THE PEERS: 

Are Ministers a Pack of Cowards? 

N the Albany Review Edward Jenks writes on the 
tttry and the Lords. He says that there is no 
er civilised country in the world in which a 
aber, to all intents and purposes purely heredi- 
can obstruct, in perpetuity, the dearest wishes of 
Representative Hou.se. In the later stages of 
I House there has, he says, been practically no 
tence of selection by merit or ability for the 
use of Lords. For the most part the ranks of the 
is have been recruited by Court favourites and 
?al bastards .in the earlier of the two stages, 
they have been filled by meek political hacks 
useful money-bags in the later. Consequently 
average mind in tlie House of Lords is of the 
eping type, which clings desperately to property 
' privilege, and has an insane jealousy of popular 
rty and progress. But, he asks quite pertinently, 
shall blame the House of Lords and its sup- 
for sticking to what the gods have given 
no, and the cowardice, or worse, of their opponents 
iws them ? The fault does not lie with the Lords. 

WHAT CAN AT ONCE HE DONE. 

ilr. Jenks says sternly, we expect from states- 
circunispection, deliberation, caution; but not 
irdice or inefficiency. The threat to create a 
:ient number of new Peers to prevent obstruction 
Juite enough, if it is believed. The great mis- 
e has been that advantage was not taken of the 
t to make the Lords swallow a Bill for putting 
relations of the Houses on a permanently satis¬ 
fy footing:— 

imited power of rejection, plenary sitting, substitution of 
for hereditary peerages—any reasonable plan you like—and 
I >set to work on a fair basis. Lei .such a measure be the 
ivork of next session ; there arc plenty of precedents in the 
al laboratory of our colonies, and they have worked well. 
;4 sum be placed on the Estiiontes to pay the patent fees of 
;;hundred new barons who may be created, if necessary, 
the measure, and the measure will pass, and the way 
be clear. Promise a dissolution immediately after the 
of the measure, and let the country decide. If it 
^^irovcs the step, there will be a Tory House of Commons, 
Ho barm udll be done to the defenders of vested interests ; if 
’ proves, no one will be able to say that the Government has 
d a monopoly of the held without a mandate. If the 
nment will not take this simple step, it does not want to 
the power of the House of Lords. For this is the dark 
iicion which has begun to grow up since the death of the late 
Hier. 

i<he House of Lords is a bogey which would not 
^ye one honest blow. The country is waiting for 
^^allenge to be taken up. Taken up it will be, 
by the present Government, then n is not 
lilt to see by whom. “ Leave us to deal with the 
Vof Lords,” said a Labour leader :— 
icanoot for ever exist on this earth ; and a Government 
|^filirofessc9>to champion the cause of the people, and yet 
if the single step whi^ is necessary to the triumph 
is a sham of the most unmistakable kind. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY QF THE KINO. 

In the two July numbers of the Revue de Paris M. 
Victor B^rard gives the first instalments of a study of 
“ The Work of Edward VII.” 

The subjects of Edward VII., he writes, have main* 
tained the same loyalty towards the King which they 
showed to Queen Victoria, but to their hereditary 
devotion they have added an esteem and an admira¬ 
tion which have made this constitutional monarch 
almost an absolute master in certain matters. Never 
for two centuries has the King of England known 
such sovereignty. The fiction of the King who reigns 
and does not govern seems to remain the rule in home 
affairs, but in foreign affairs it is admitted on all sides 
that Edward VII. decides and acts, and it is to the 
personal action of this master-hand that the English 
people attribute the remarkable change for the better 
which the last seven years have brought about in the 
diplomatic situation in England. 

In an article on England in Germany which 
M. Pierre Bemus contributes to the mid-July number 
of the Nouvelle Revue, the writer notes that by a 
singular coincidence Edward VII. came to the throne 
at the very moment when Anglo-German rivalry was 
at its height, and he .says that the extraordinary 
diplomatic rble of the King of England cannot be 
too strongly insisted on. 


THE CHARACTER OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Professor Bryce, writing in the North American 
Review on the “ Letters of Queen Victoria," says:— 
“ One discovers already in her two qualities which 
she retained through life, and which struck those who 
knew her personally in her later years, all the more 
because they seemed at first sight to be hardly 
compatible qualities. One was a strong personal 
pride and sense of the dignity of her position. She was 
not haughty, much less arrogant. But she was pene¬ 
trated through and through with a sense of what it 
meant to be head of the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire. Yet, although this feeling was added 
to her own high spirit—she would have been deemed a 
high-spirited woman even in a private station—it did 
not in her bear the fruit of vanity. She was not 
vain. She knew her own intellectual limitations; and 
never tried to make a figure in fields for which she 
was not fitted. If one were to make a comparison at 
all between persons whose surroundings were so dif¬ 
ferent, one might, in comparing her with Queen 
Elizabeth, observe that she was quite free from two 
of Elizabeth’s salient faults; personal vanity and 
faithlessness. Truthfulness and honour were the basis 
of her character, and as she was above deception 
herself, so she had a horror of deceit in others. 
She thought that international policy ought to be 
straightfoiw&rd; and sometimes remonstrated against 
courses of action which seemed open to reproach on 
that score,” 




IN TttE Reviews: 



THE TWO UNIONIST PARTIES. 

** Unionist" writes in the Worlds Work on Oppo¬ 
sition prospects and personalities. The able writer 
invites the public to see what is going on behind the 
scenes. There are, according to him, practically two 
Unionist parties—one standing for a policy of con¬ 
structive Imperialism and constructive social reform; 
the other for reaction and resistance to changes of all 
kinds. 

THE PROGRESSIVE UNIONISTS. 

With the former policy the writer couples the name 
of Lord Milner, of whom he says :— 

He is a reformer of the archilectural type, who w^oald build 
up now an army through national service, now an industry 
through tariff protection, and now a nation by every economic 
means that could profit and purify its citizens. Neither the first 
nor the greatest who has held these ideals in the Unionist house¬ 
hold, he is to-day the most sensitive indication of the extent to 
which they gather force. 

With him would stand in the Progressive wing of 
the party Mr. Austen Chamberlain :— 

The intellectual inferior of Lord Milner, he is probably his 
equal in stubbornness, and certainly his superior in the arts of 
party politics. He, too, is one of the forces in the party that 
make for sincerity. A hard hitter in face of the foe, in the inner 
chambers of the party there is that about the square set of his 
chest and his jaw which docs not suggest compromise. It is 
not likely that he would go far with his party if his party were 
not going with him. 

To these two he adds Mr. Bonar Law, and says 

I’he three who lead progressive Unionism, Lord Milner, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Bonar Law, three men of busi¬ 
ness instinct, care more for the safety of the Empire and the 
prosperity of the people than for the glories of the ancient 
British Constitution. 

THE REACTIONARIES. 

Of the reactionary section, the Unionist Party will 
not hear again of Lord George Hamilton, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord Hugh Cecil:— 

Frightened already are the Unionists who differ from Lord 
Milner, and have resolved to put their backs against the door 
whenever the social reformer, Tory or Radical, sets his band 
upon the latch. They are not the majority of their party. They 
are not its brains, nor its fighting force, nor as individuals are 
they so prominent as to call for identification. But they exist 
as an influence in the party. The I>ondon County Council is 
their place of sojourn to-day, and their influence will rule the 
next Unionist Government unless it is borne down by the 
pressure of the rival group that is headed by Lord Milner, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Bonar Law. 

THE OLYMPIAN ARBITER. 

Comparing the forces of construction and reaction 
in the party, he says that the Progressives would beat 
the reactionaries by personal superiority, but the 
decision rests with Mr, Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain 
said, not long ago, Mr. Balfour will have more 
power over the House of Commons than any man 
who ever sat in it.” Why is it so? The writer 
says 

Here is a man who is always misrepresented. He is hand¬ 
some ; his brow and eyes are sublime, yet the caricaturist 
Invariably draws him as a gibbering idiot; He is supposed to 


be vacillating and uncertain, while in fact he is as obstinate as^^ 
mule. He is called timid, though really as brave as .my school 
boy’s hero. On platforms he is “ our great leader,” though ij 
truth he is not great. But that he is clever, cleverer thait atljj 
man that ever was in politics, cleverer than Disraeli, cleve^^ 
than Gladstone, clever .so that the word has almost to be givelj 
a new meaning when used to describe him—this is a truth. 

THE SUPREMELY CLEVER MR. BALEOUR. 

After the General Election, 1906, says the writer 
his party would have welcomed his destruction. Thej 
knew that his personality had been the banner 6 
their defeat. Yet from the darkest day until now hit 
has steadily increased his influence by .sheer intelled 
tual sufieriority. Mt. Balfour is as much greater that 
Mr. Asquith as Mr. Asquith is greater than the avera^l 
Unionist ex-Minister. The Liberal majority fears hi^ 
and enjoys his brilliant powers as naturally as school 
boys with a great headmaster. Mr. Balfour's decisioi 
will certainly not be purely personal. In the la 
resort he is aware of the democracy, and if the den 
cracy demands constructive Unionism, he will assenil 
But, says the writer, there is an impression abroad il 
the party, dating from the recent Unionist succes 
at the by-elections, that the reactionary group 
going to win. Their victory would be regarded ^ 
numberless Unionists as the ultimate ruin of ttilj 
British national cause. The writer concludes bjj 
urging the progressive Unionists to assert their pri)|: 
ciplcs in every village and town. 

OUR COLONIAL OMNIBUS. 

A wRri KR in the Edinburgh Review on Colonil 
policy under the Earl of Elgin remarks on the w$| 
in which Lord Elgin was shunted when Mr. Asquith^ 
Cabinet was formed. The article is a eulogy of thij 
late Colonial Secretary, but it contains an importi 
suggestion. At present the Colonial Office has 
deal with two classes of absolutely distinct work—tty 
work of the self-governing Colonies, which requit 
the temper and tact of a Foreign Office, and the wo^ 
of the Crown Colonies, which resembles the work 
the India Office. At present there is a curie 
jumble, thus vividly described i-t— 

The Secretary of State for the Colonics may have to turn jii 
a single morning’s work from papers relating to diplomai^ 
questions with reg.ard to North American fi.shcrie.s, or 
boundary of Canadian jurisdiction, or the effect of a merchajS 
shipping law passed by New Zealand, or the relation of ,** 
Commonwealtli and the States in Australia, to others relatlU^ 
to the custody of Buddhist temples in Ceylon, the disput«i 
election of a Cireek bishop in Cyprus, the purchase of steam^ 
for the river Niger, the eccentric conduct of an oflicial who hfli 
gone off his head in the loneliness of a Pacific island, the salef 
opium at Singapore, the finances of Mauritius, land tenure i 
East Africa, native marriage law in West Africa, a violent sttiK 
of black labourers in Trinidad, the progress of sleeping sick 
in Uganda, or that of a mad mullah ” in Somaliland ; or $ 
the method of dealing with such unpleasing secret associat^ty 
as that of the human leopards” in Ashanti or Sierra Leonbi;^ 

What is advocated is:— . g 

That there should be one Secretary of State for correspond 
cnce with the self-governing dominions, and another for tin 
administration of the Crown Colonies and Protectorates. 



believed, are not man-eating, l{ut once m man-eater it 
is apparently a case of always a man-eater. 

Where cattle are found all the year round not 
many human beings fall victims to tigers; but once 
a tiger has taken to man-eating he becomes very 
crafty, and can baffle even the keenest of sportsmen. 
A Southern Indian tiger is reported to have killed as 
many as two hundred human beings, and a Himalayan 
tiger more than three hundred. So appallingly strong 
do they seem to be that there is a well-authenticated 
case of one jumping over a six-foot hedge of prickly 
pear with a bullock in his jaws, which might seem 
incredible but that it is well known what heavy 
animals tigers can carry and jump with them over 
big ravines. In Southern India, moreover, a tiger 
is sometimes as much as fourteen feet long, and of 
course anyone who has observed these animals closely, 
even in captivity, must have been struck with their 
powerful limbs and appearance of strength. 


BECOMING DISEASE PROOF. 

In Science /^f^ogr'ess Mr. W'. A. Jirend discusses 
tuberculosis among animals, and he quotes I)r. 
Archdall Reid’s conclusion that a community 
exhibits a resistance to a disease which is in strict 
proportion to its past experience of it.” The Euro¬ 
pean peoples have suffered from tuberculosis since 
the days of Hippocrates, and have now acquired a 
degree of immunity. The inhabitants of the New 
World, not having had this experience, were swept 
off by the white plague, whole tribes at a time. The 
writer thinks this relation between experience and 
disease to be fully in accord with the theory of 
evolution by natural selection :— 

A zymotic di9;csse whicli persists from jjtrneration to generation 
an<l is not merely of occasioniil occurrence, eJiininates in each 
generatit ri those indivhiuals who are inost susceptible to it, or 
who arc unable to develop adequate powers of resistance when 
aUMckc^cl- Hence a progressively incre;i.sing ch-grec of immunity 
and a continuously falling dcjith-rate. Many other instances of 
this phenomenon have bctMi investigated l>y Dr. Avclulall Reid, 
Malaria is deadly to Kuropc^ins, but coinyiarativ ely innocuous to 
WcLst African natives who have undergone evolution against it ; 
measles causes a high mortality among the Polynesians ; Esqui- 
niaux die from vaccinatii^n, wliih' lOuropeans usually recover 
from snnalbp<ix. Alcoliolisin, wliicli ht:- nrgards as governed by 
thc‘ same infliuuices, is least among tVio aiuriiait peoples rouiul 
the Aledit^^rraiiean who have bad al. oliol longest ; greater among 
northern Europeans ; and rampant among tlut primitive peoples 
of Australia and America to whom the poison is new. 

The writer then passes to discuss how far immunity 
from tuberculosis prevails among the lower animals. 
He finds their immunity to increase with their close¬ 
ness of contact with men. In the order of immunity 
and of close contact with the habits and food of men 
he places the following animals : rats and mice, dogs, 
cats, pigs, goats, bovjnes, rabbits, guinea-pigs, mon¬ 
keys, apes. The theory of gradual acquirement of 
immunity by natural selection is confirmed by the 
greater j"eadiness of children to contract disease. 
Children represent a stage in the life history in the 
race when the general evolution against disease was 
not so evident. 



ttUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Hugo Wolf. 

Dr. Wit.helm Klekfelo contributes to the July 
Vel/tagen an interesting study of Hugo Wolf and his 
work. A peculiarity of Wolfs method was that the 
composer was never content to write a setting of a 
single lyric of a poet, but he would compose on end 
whole cycles and .volumes of lyrics by the same poet, 
as in the Morike book, the Goethe book, the Spanish 
song'book, the Italian song-book, etc. He was thus 
the first composer who sang what may be described 
as the complete musical biographies of the poets. 
Between February and May, j8tS8, he wrote music 
for forty-four of Morike’s poems, and in two more 
months he had completed settings of thirty-eight of 
Goethe's songs, while the whole volume of fifty-one 
Goethe numbers was finished in three and a half 
months. Unlike Schubert and Mozart, he could 
not compose amid the stir of human life, but 
like Beethoven and Wagner he loved to spin his 
fancies in solitude. Wolfs art, says the writer, is 
hardly national, but it never fails to attract the finer 
spirits of all classes and opinions, and his name has 
been inscribed in the book of thv. immortals. 

In an article on The Devcilopment of German 
Song from Wagner to Wolf,” by Ernst Otto Nodnagel, 
in Noj'd und Sud for June and July, the writer 
concludes with a few words on Wolf, the greatest 
master of the objective lyric. He tells ns that Wolf 
in his lifetime received for his songs 88 marks in five 
years, and that for the same songs 200,000 marks 
were paid to his heirs a short lime after his tragic 
death. 

Is Wagner Passing? 

Mr, T^awrcnce Gilman writes in the Norih 
American Rade.w on the alleged passing of Wagner. 
He admits that a score of years ago in New York 
Wagner reigned virtually alone over his kingdom :— 

The dignity, the imaginative pDWor, and the impressive 
emotional sweerp of his dramas, as dramas, olilset their obscurity 
and ilieii inordinalc l.nilk ; and always tlieir splendid investiture 
of music exerted, in and of itself, an enthralling fascination. 
And that condition of affiiirs might have continued for nuieh 
longer had not certain im[>eluous young men of modern Italy 
demonstrated the possibility^ of w'riting operas which wore lailh 
dramatically engrossing and musically eh»quent, and which had 
the incalculable merit, lor our time ancl environment, of being 
both swift in movement and unimpcaeliably obvious in meau- 
ing. Thereupon began the reign ol young Italy in conteniporary 
opera. It was inaugurated with the “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” of 
Mascagni and the “ I Pagliacci ” of Leoncavallo : and it is con¬ 
tinued" to-day, with immense vigour and persistence, by Puccini 
with all his later works. The sway of the composer of 
“Madame Ilutterfly” is triumphant and well-nigh absolute; 
and the reasons for it are not elusive. 

Now the attitude towards Wagner in New York is 
a little apathetic. The Wagnerites, it is true, are 
gone :— 

But the music lives, as an independent commentary that is 
of almost universal scope in its voicing •>f the mok»ds and emo¬ 
tions of men and the varied pageant of the visible world. As 
music it is still, at its best, unparalleled and imapproached ; and 
as Pater prophesied of the poetry of Rossetti, more torches will 

lit from its flame than even enthiisiasts imagine. Nothing 


can ever dim the glory of Wagner the weaver of tones, 
place is secure among the Olympians ; where he sits, one lili 
to fancy, apart—a little lonely and disdainful. IIis music ist>0|3 
gorgeous and exquisite, epical and tender, sul)limely noble, a^ 
human as passion and despair. 

Durer’s Works. 

Sir W. Martin Conway, writing in the July 
Hngton^ says he has taken the trouble, as “ a pleasat^ 
recreation ” actually to try and arrange in chronolcfl 
gical order a tolerably complete set of photographfc! 
repnoductions of the work of Albrecht Diirer. As 
photograpihs run into thousands, and Sir Martil^ 
Conway’s collection fills fourteen boxes two and alia]^ 
inches thick, the job in hand must have been a tou^ 
one. It is easy enough to arrange the dated pictures afl<| 
drawings, but the wrestle conies with the many whi^ 
are undated. The writer lias studied all the publisbfS^ 
literature on the subject and the " 

engravings in chronological order, but is not satisfi^ 
with any of them. Yet he has found many drawinjl 
hard if not impossible to place. ■ 

“ ChAR'I ERIIOUSK CfTAPET.,” 

In the August number of the English Illustra^^ 
Magazine. Mr. Walter Calvert has a .second article 
pictures depiicling Famous Scenes from Fam6tfi 
Novels. Sir Hube;rt von Herkomer's “ Charterhou^l 
Chapel,” for instance, portrays a scene in the “ NcitS 
comes.” The “brothers,” the old reverend blaclt« 
gowns, are assembling for service. Most of tK 
figures are actual jiortraits, the models being modijH 
cations of the l>est tyjies of faces the painter cod^ 
get among his friimds. 'J’he second “ brother ” in 
front pew is Sir James Paget; next to him is SamuSi 
Pope, Q.C, "II1C “brother” nearest to us on ™ 
bench to the left was jiainted from an Oxford “ do® 
Other scenes included in Mr. Calvert’s article ^ 
“ 'riic Tepidariiim,” described in “The Last Days:® 
romticii; ” ‘‘ Sinbad storing His Raft,” in the “ Arabi^ 
Nights,” etc. 


POETRY IN PERIODICALS. 

An American critic who has been taking a ceni 
of lLic poetry appearing in the chief American pei^ 
dicals for 1907 finds that out of 233 only thirty-fo^ 
of these ])oems had real merit. No one will be 3^ 
prised to learn that the Atlantic Monthly^ with whit 
are associated the names of Russell Lowell, OlilP 
Wendell Holmes, and Whittier, was easily first yi^ 
the number of good poems published in its pages. 


“ Ever I'ogktiikr.” 

In Harper's there are three stanzas by Louiip 
M. Sill, entitled “Down the Vale.” The la.st 
thus r- " 


And when those pleasant paths know us no more, 
When we shall .souikI 

The fiirther seas that; lave an unknown shore 
In mists profounfl. 

We shall not turn regretfully to look 
At earth^s closed book. 

For we shall ever be, without one fear, 

Together, dear. 



The RfeviE# dip ke^b#S. 


HOW HOME BEGAN. 

|i||.it|^e American Journal of ArchcBoloj^y Mr. J. B. 
BT combines the conclusions of historical and 
iphical research in a discussion of the begin- 
nof Rome. The primitive Italic peoples settled 
ways—on the one hand, on hilltops in villages 
led by walk, known as oppida; and in farms 
trough the valleys and plains in districts 
i as pagi. These two classes of settlers settled 
legion of Rome, its hills and its valleys, and were 
m respectively as oppidani and pa^ani. On the 
. the oppida were built—on the Capitoline, the 
inline, the Quirinal, the Palatine, etc. The urbs 
iity of Rome is characterised by the union of 
\ Oppida and pa^i within a large surrounding wall, 
l^the presence outside of this wall of a pomcrium, 
not a city in the modern sense of the word, 
ptather a fortified region containing both hilltop 
I and fertile crop-raising valleys.” 

I in the dim dawn of its history the city which 
|)f^to unite the Mediterranean world served its 
ienticeship by uniting the hill-forts and valley- 
I that clustered round a bend in the Tiber. 

F;, 

EXCAVATING HERCULANEUM. 

An Astonishing Proposal. 

LEX. DKi. Mak, in the Enji^^inecring Magazine^ sets 
\ a plan for the opening up—or perhaps I ought 
ly the exploitation—of the ancient Herculaneum, 
“ by Vesuvius in a.d. 79. 
generally accepted idea of how such a city 
Ad be excavated is that all the covering earth 
I volcanic material should be removed, laying bare 
ftuins, as in Pompeii. This is impossible in the 
r of Herculaneum, as the town of Resina (20,000 
ibitants) is built on top of it. The present pro- 
ll—it is no surjirise to find it emanates from an 
erican company—is to treat the ancient city as a 
. mine, using all the mechanical appliances and 
ices which, says Mr. del Mar, have elevated the 
of mining in America to the dignity of a scientific 
The plan of operation which the writer 
ribes appears to deal more with the way in which 
culaneum is to be exploited for visitors than with 
ijictual engineering methods to be adopted. This 
jl^rhaps not surprising, as Mr. del Mar, who has 
I appointed to superintend the mining operations, 
ars to know little about the actual conditions, 
seems strange to run tunnels and sink shafts 
I the ancient city is only 120 feet below the ground 
i^ce. We are assured, however, that the peaceful 
of Resina will not fall in ; it will probably be 
efited by the great rush of visitors w'ho will be 
acted by the enterprise of the company. 

E^or it appears that even whilst the mining opera- 
M are in progress “ a luxurious elevator, hand- 
iely furnished,” will be provided for descending 
main shaTt. This shaft will be covered by an 


edifice chiefly constructed to meet the requirements 
of visitors. The workings- will be lit throughout by 
electricity so vividly that no part will be in obscurity. 
The telephone will also be installed throughout, and 
telephonic slot-box stations, open to the public upon 
deposit of a small fee, will be erected at convenient 
points 1 Refectories and other places of entertain¬ 
ment for visitors will be provided, so that, to quote 
Mr. del Mar, “ an entire day may be spent in the 
Habitation of the Past with both edification and 
pleasure I ” 

Shades of the ancient Romans ! Let us, at any rate, 
hope that whilst engaged in manufacturing a new 
show place for the tourist some valuable historical 
finds may be made. 


LUTHER AND MELANCTHON AS PERSECUTORS. 

In the Bayjtist Revinv and Plxpositor Mr. John 
Horsch exposes Luther's relations to the Anabaptists, 
with no small indignation. The Anabaptists, he 
says, took up the primeval war-cry of the Reforma¬ 
tion before Lutheranism had become a State Church. 
I.uther wrote “Against the Sneaks and Hedge 
Preachers,” a book to condemn the Dissenters— 
that is, the Anabaptists. But there are deeper stains 
than those of ink on Luther’s memory :— 

At the Diet of Speier, in 1529, a decree was passed by the 
Catholic niajorily of the Estates, in the name of ihe Emperor, 
that all who hud been rebaptised should be killed without trial 
or sentence. “ Every Anabaptist and rebaptised person of 
either sex, above the age of childhood, shall be put to <1eath by 
fire, the sword or otherwise, wiLliout previous trial.’* Lutiier, 
instead of raising his voice in protest against so murderous a 
decree, advised the Elector to accept it. “ Concerning the 
other point,” he wrote in April, 1579, “that His Electoral 
Grace should be obedient to His Imperial Majesty's commaiul 
against the A nabaptists and Sacramentarians [i.g. the ZwingliansJ. 
it is right that H. K. G. should do this willingly, for of the 
forbidden creeds none is either found or tolerated in the land of 
H. E. G., neither are they to be tolerated.” 

In 1541, in a document addressed to the Elector of Saxony, 
Luther expressed himself as favouring the execution of Ana¬ 
baptists with the sw'ord. 

An Anabaptist (Henry Crouth) and his friends 
were put to death on Melancthon’s advice at Jena 
in 1536. Another Anabaptist, Frederick Erbe by 
name, was kept in confinement by the Landgrave of 
Hesse. The Landgrave was pressed to put the man 
to death, not merely by the Elector of Saxony, but 
also by l.ulher and Melancthon. He declined to do 
so. Erbe was only put to the torture and imprisoned 
in VVartburg Castle, where Luther had been protected. 
Mr. Horsch writes with some warmth:— 

In many works on church history by Protestant authors the 
impression Is conveyed that Luther was a staunch defender of 
religious liberty, that he was the central figure in a movement 
for freedom of conscience and a thorough reformation of the 
church, and tliat those toward w^hom he assumed an attitude of 
intolerance were revolutionary disturbers of the peace. The 
attempt to save upon all hazards the name of the leading state 
church reformers who for victory of their cause leaned so 
strongly upon the bloody arm of the state, has been a source of 
confusion in the study of the history of the Reformation. 





The Reviews 



THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The special features of the August number are a 
series of sketches of political leaders—of J. S. Sher¬ 
man, Republican candidate; John Worth Kem, 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President; and Mr. 
Bryan’s Convention. There are two sketches of the 
late President Cleveland, and also of the late Murat 
Halstead, editor of the Cincinnati Commercial. The 
portraiture of “ Uncle Remus ” is noticed elsewhere. 
So that biography is strong in this number. Of world- 
historic importance is the transformation the Japanese 
have effected in Formosa, Mr. Gregg’s description 
of which claims separate notice. It is interesting 
to find an account of Australasia under the title of 
“The Anglo-Saxon Country in the South Pacific,” 
and to note the writer’s remark that in view of the 
American attitude to Asiatic immigrants and of 
Australian dread of Japan, the world voyage of the 
.'\merican warshi})s is interpreted as an anti-Asiatic 
demonstration by the nearest Anglo-Saxon power. 
Mr. M. A. Hayes describes the newest trans-con¬ 
tinental route, the 269J miles of railway across 
Guatemala from Puerto Barros to San Jose. The 
material, the contractors, the conductors and engineers 
were all American. Increased American trade is 
exj)ected in consequence. The mystery and wonder 
and application of the gyroscope are retailed in two 
papers. The review of the world during the month 
is, as usual, encyclopaedic in its range. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

The glory of the July number is the late Mr. 
Francis Thompson’s study of Shelley, noticed else¬ 
where. There are many other interesting articles. 
The development of Catholic social work in Germany 
is described, and the immense influence exerted by the 
“ autumn manoeuvres ” or Social Congresses. Bertram 
C. A. Windle hopes that nothing will lead to a break¬ 
down of the Irish Universities Bill, for it seems to him 
to contain at least the germ of a satisfactory settlement. 

Mr. W. S. Lilley writes of the Eucharistic Congress 
to be held next month at Westminster. Seven princes 
of the Church, more than sixty Archbishops and 
Bishops, and a great multitude of priests and laymen 
from alt parts of the world have already signified their 
intention of being present. This Sacrament has, says 
Mr. Lilley, from the very first, been “ the life and 
light of the faithful, the act of worship, the supreme 
function of religion, the bond of unity ”; and adds, 
“ More converts are made by the Blessed Sacrament 
itself than by discussions about it.” 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward contributes an appreciation of 
the three notable editofs—Delane, Hutton, and 
Knowles. Knowles was first as a “ mere practical 
success ”; Delane as a great political forte during his 
lifetime; Hutton alone left behind him the abiding 
L-g'icy of a noble and austere tradition. 


Rev. R. H. Benson discusses Chri.stian Scie 
and says that we need some clear and patient thinil 
with a gift of expression, to dissect Mrs. £d^ 
works and to set out plainly and simply her confusit 
of thought and phrase. 

Francis M. Wyndham repudiates indigna 
Anatole France’s suggestion that Joan of Arc wa 
hallucinated dupe and puppet. 

One of the best preparations for the Prote 
ministry would be a regular perusal of the DtA 
Ha’icw. Charity would be more; bigotry would^> 
less. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

There is plenty of living interest in the Au 
contents. Three or four papers have been sepan 
noticed. Mr. R. L. Hart describes Dr. Worcejfife 
mental healing as Christian Science without my^ 
The flights of the Wriglit brothers with their fl| 
machine are described in another paper, in whichji 
said that these two undemonstrative, quiet biid 
dealers have, without any great outlay of money • 
with the least [rossible publicity, done for 
navigation what Fulton did for navigation r, 
steam. Mr. Randolph Bedford describes the coi 
country in Northern Central Australia. It is,', 
miles wide by 240 broad ; 25 jx;r cent, copper 
limit of payableness, until the contemplated ra^ 
is made. He remarks that he knows of no qu»p' 
means of converting the black labour advocate^; 
is sure that a white Australia is impossible tb^ 
box seat on the North Queensland coach at nine 4 
The teeth chatter with the extreme cold I F. T. jI 
gives interesting particulars about some lost roa 
England. There are several striking papers on ma 
the brains of industry more acute. 


THE ALBANY REVIEW. 

There are many good articles in the Al^ 
number, which have been separately noticed. 
Hubert Beaumont, Secretary of the Central 
Holdings Society, describes the Small Holdings'! 
in ^operation, and points out the difficulties plac 
the way of would-be holders, and their conse^ 
scepticism of results. He grants, however, thatf 
too early to pronounce on the fate of the Bill. 
James Hooper describes the persistence even td| 
present day of invultuation, the practice of tre^ 
figurines or effigies of persons in the belief that 
is done to the figure will result to the person, 
are literary papers on Dante and Mary Colei^ 
Mr.\Lowes Dickinson discusses Machiavellianisi^i| 
says that every idealist, before he can get to worh^)' 
meet and wrestle with Machiavelli on the way. “ ^ 
he has broken the staff of that god, he may be 
pass through the fire. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary jRevietu for August contains 
or four articles of more than ordinary value, 
of these—Dr. Dillon*s account of the Persian 
[^volution and Mr. H. G. Wells*s exposition of “ My 
bialism —are noticed elsewhere. 

CHINA AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

The most brilliant essay in the magazines of the 
i}|ith is Mr. Edward Foord’s pajier entitled “ China 
the Roman Empire.” It is a .somewhat terrible 
i>er to read, recalling as it does stories of centuries 
merciless slaughter, extending over two continents, 
tt it is original and most suggestive. Mr. Edward 
Drd maintain-s that a ("hinese Emperor, whose name 
of us have ever hoard, and none of us can 
pnounce, who died two hundred years before 
lirist, wa.s the real auihor of the downfall of 
Roman Em|)ire. 'J'his Emperor, whose name 
;^Ch*in-chi-huang-li, was the man who built the 
ilinese wall, a feat whieli, in Mr. Foord’s opinion, 
titles him U) rank with Julius Ca:.sar and with 
liammurahi as the greatest men who have ever 
feared on the world's stage, lly liuilding that wall 
iraised an imiiencJtrable rampart again.st the Hunnish 
jbes, who, finding all jimgress Eastward barred, 
fled Westward, and ultimately destroyed ilu? Roman 
iipire. 'I'lie original cause of the iiii|)ulse which 
, as its ultimate the sack of Rome, aiul a thousand 
later the capture of ('onstantiiiople, was the 
dlding of the great wall of China. Mr. Foord con- 
3tdes his article by an ominous reference to the jios- 
Hlity that China will once more change the course 
the world’s history if she is goaded into action by 
if a century of insults from the pack of snarling, 
skal-like States calling themselves the Great Powers 
.Europe. 

THE PRK.SKNT POSmoN OF DARWINISM. 

©r. Alfred Russel Wallace has been moved to take 
the cudgels on behalf of Darwin, against those 
10 are glibly declaring every day that Darwinism is 
liyed out, and that as a means of explaining the 
Igin of species, and the general development of the 
^anic world, it is entirely superseded by newer and 
pre scientific views. This he stoutly denies, and by 
by of justifying his denial he gives a short outline 
fetch of the theorit!s which have claimed to have 
erseded Darwin’s explanation of organic evolution 
vmeans of Natural Selection. These are the views 
'"the Neo-Larnarckists, the Mulationists, and the 
endelians. The claims of these gentlemen appear 
!l)r. Wallace as absurd as those of the admirers of 
rimmortal Pickwick, wrho believed his “ Specula- 
on the Source of the Hampstead ponds, with 
Observatioris on the Theory of Tittlebats,” to 
been a most important contribution to the 
Qce of that j:)eriod. 

NEXT year’s finance. 

• 

ir, Harold Spender discusses Next Year’s Budget. 
I^^iys that Lloyd-George will have to find at 


least ;^ 8 ,000,000 for the Old Age Pensions, an extra 
;^3,000,000 for the Navy, another ;^i,000,000 for 
Education,/whilst for Unemployment he puts down 
the sum of ;^3,ooo,ooo sterling, leaving out of 
account an extra ;^5,ooo,ooo a year that has to be 
borrowed for Irish Land Stock. Mr. Spender assumes 
the definable liabilities of the future at 2,000,000. 
How is this liability to be met ? He has suggested 
that Mr. Lloyd-George might raid the Sinking Fund, 
but, owing to the falling revenue and the reduction of 
the Sugar Duty, he does not think that more than 
;;^2,ooo,ooo will be available from this source. Another 
^2,000,000 might be obtained from the Death 
Duties. It js impossible to get anything from the 
land for the next two yeans. By impo.sing a Super- 
1 ax on incomes of over ;2{^5,ooo a year he might get 
;^3,ooo,ooo a year. This would still leave ^5,000,000 
to be raised some way. He suggests that ;^3,ooo,ooo 
might be obtained by imposing higher licence fees if 
the House of J.ords throws out the Licensing Rill, but 
even then Mr. Lloyd-Gciorge will be ^£*3,000,000 short. 
He siigge.sts that the only way in which this deficit 
can be made is by cutting down the expense of the 
Army and Navy. 

THE AhBt LOISV AND MODERNISM. 

^ The author of the article entitled “ The Policy of 
the Pope ” contributes a very interesting essay upon 
M. Loisy’s life and experiences. Modernism, he 
says, is become as much a heresy as Pelagianism or 
Arianism. 'Phe excommunication of M. T.oisy has 
lirought to a close another chapter in the history of 
Roman Catholicism. He thinks that the emotional 
disturbance which this consummation will cause will 
probably exceed any change of the same character 
])roduced by the theory of Jansen, or even the protest 
of Luther. What M. Loisy has done is to bring home 
to the mind of every Catholic that the title-deeds of 
his Church have mouldered away, and if brought into 
contact with the upper air will crumble and vanish as 
dust, as the visible Roman Church, the Church of 
Augustine and Anselm, has played its part. 

THE NATIONALITIES OF HUNGARY. 

Count Jo.seph Mailath vigorously defends the 
Magyar majority against attacks that have been made 
upon it by the Slavs, Germans and Roumanians. 
It is true that he can only make out that they are 
a majority by excluding Croatia. But he is so 
carried away by a conviction of the importance 
of creating a barrier against the union of the 
Northern and Southern Slavs that a percentage 
more or less does not .seem to be of importance in 
his eyes. The nationalities are endeavouring to 
make out of Hungary a federation of nationalistic 
States, hut in Hungary the Magyars have a just claim 
to predominance since for over a thousand years they 
have been the lords of Hungary. That argument is 
not likely to* appeal much to the others, who probably 
feel that after a thousand years of subordination they 
should have their turn. 




THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

In “ A Bolt from the Blue ” Lieut.-Colonel Pollock 
pictures what he conceives to be a possible invasion 
of England by 150,000 Germans, within twenty-four 
hours of the departure, on a frivolous pretext, of the 
German Ambassador from London. He maintains 
that we are no longer mistress of the seas, and is of 
opinion that if Germany could secure command of 
the North vSea for three days she could invade and 
conquer the United Kingdom without any serious 
difficulty ; because, with the exception of an insigni¬ 
ficant regular army, we have no troops capable of 
offering a resp<xaable resistance. 

Reginald Bray writes an interesting paper on the 
burden of the family. He maintains that, speaking 
broadly, “ the curve rej)resentiiig the strength of the 
family bond touches or droj)s below the /.ero line 
in the case of the lowest section of the community, 
fluctuates a little above zero with the unskilled 
labourer, rises steadily with the artisan, and culrninaies 
somewhere in the lower half of the middle class. As 
wealth increases, the cairve bends downwards, and 
with the millionaire approaches again the zero line.” 
Mr. liray's argument is that if the State, hel])ing a 
man not because he is [)Oor but because he is a 
citizen, would lightiai the burden of the family, the 
strength of the family bond would rise among the 
lowest classes of the community. Help from the 
State, given without loss of civic self-respect, is no 
menace to the family, as anti-Sc>cialists mainlain. 

Fair play for Japan is dt‘ruanded by Mr. W. T. R. 
Preston, Commissioner of Trade for the Dominion of 
Canada. He traces the campaign of disparagement 
which j>revails in the Press to certain well-known 
newsj)aper correspondents who during tlie recent war 
were kept from the front, and have since devoted 
themselves to criticising Japan. And the newspapers 
published in foreign languages in Japan which belittle 
and ridicule all things Japanese are also an tdement 
of difficailty. The writer himself, speaking from his 
own experience, declares “ unless Western labour is 
placed on the highest possible productive level, I 
doubt whether the West will hold its own against 
Japan.” He is of opinion that “ the permanent 
industrial and financial stability of Japan is as 
certain as that which has already been secured in 
Germany, the United States, and Canada.” I'he 
Japanese have not succumbed to the passion for 
sport. Drinking cafes and beer gardens have no 
serious place in their life. They work hard for 
sixteen hours a day. Because of cheaper produc¬ 
tion, Japan will become a favourite field for foreign 
capital and industrial enterprise. Education proceeds 
side by side with commercial expansion. Duty appears 
to be the central thought of everyday existence in official 
Japan. The Japanese regard themselves as the equal of 
any Western nation. Mr. Preston thinks we had better 
not provoke the national sensitiveness of the Japanese. 

Sir Oliver Lodge pleads to the charity of wealth 
for the needed extension of Birmingham University, 


and suggests that the Colonies might express thiS 
gratitude to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain by substantial^ 
endowing his University. Mr. A. G. Bradley rec 
how Carleton, I^ord Dorchester, with a small garriso 
against overwhelming odds and in spite of disaffectic 
within, saved Quebec and Canada for the 
Empire in January, 1776. 

“Inquirer” comments on the fact that in 
Balkans Au.stria has abandoned the policy of reaJlii 
reforms for a line of action and inaction leading 
lucrative concessions. He presses for an interha^^ 
tional declaration that shall place Macedonia in 
position analogous to that occupied by Manchuriilg*^ 
Miss Frewen’s “ Winter Impression of Sweden’ 

Mr. H. V\^ Wilson’s appreciation of Lord 
Beresford claim seiiarate notiv'c. 





The Forum. 

AVrin the July number the Forum rever 
from the quarterly method of publication, which;|^ 
has followeil for the last six years, to the monthtjf^ 
method, which It followed during the 
sixteen years of its existence—18S6 to ic 
'riiere are the usual surveys of American 
foreign afiairs, finance, drama and literature, 
the st)ecial articles Mr. Brander Mathews writes wtt|j 
cliarming frevaloin on dining clubs and banquetii^ 
clubs, and Mr. C. P. Krapp contributes a ^ 
thoMglitful study of creation in language and creati^ 

in literature. - 

Good Housekeeping. 

Tuk August luimber is full of useful articles for 1 
housewife. Special new and novel cooking re 
alternate with valuable hints upon everything -CC 
nected with the home. Good, sound sense is 
every page of the magazine, given often in amusiB 
form, anil almost always well illustrated. Books th 
Have Hel|)ed is a delightful section, and some of 
children's stories are charming. In the Happiii^^ 
and Health section, conducted by the Rev. Samu ' 
McCornb, a long review is given of the be 
“Religion and Medicine,” which sets forth the ba 
of the Emanuel movement, described recently in p 

pages. - '’M 

System. 

Thk July number is the best which has 
appeared in London. Printing and pa[)er 
improved, whilst the contents are of more gene , 
interest than hitherto—they are becoming more 
more international. The huge mail order busing 
of Montgomery Ward in Chicago is described,; 
an account is given of the automatic system of tr^| 
porting parcels at Harrod’s Stores. In a magnificen 
illustrated article Mr. G. W. Stannard describes 
organisation of Liverpool, the world’s greatest 
and Mr. C. H. Steinway recounts how, in his 
piano factories, he endeavours to make every tnai^l 
producer. Several brightly-written stories all epn^ 
some in.stinctive l)usiness method, and there are ““ 
more technical articles dealing with special busine$s||i 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY~AND AFTER. 

J^ANV of the articles in the Nineteenth Century are 
ikSflFtj, and though several are interesting, none is very 
liking. First place is given to Colonel Lonsdale 
l^e’s paper insisting on the insecurity and pre* 
l^iousness of dur Home defence. It is evident that 
believes, if not exactly in “ Germans in lipping 
sst,” yet in. the remarkable topographical know- 
JSge of England possessed by Germans; and he 
reasons why such a knowledge is possessed, and 
it is acquired. Should the present international 
ition change, we must either be absolutely 
l^fi^ncetess at Home, or disregard Imperial calls. 

to respond to the latter might mean the dis.solu- 
pn of the Empire j yet to comply with them might 
Sh paralysation of its heart. Another article, 
inonghts for Sale or Hire,” deals with the 
idnought ships sold by us to lirar.il and those 
pg built by Austria-Hungary. Draril wants to get 
" of these ships, it is said, and it is matter of 
,t importance what Power gets them. John Tiull 

f t now lake into account not only the warships of 
two Powers combined, but the potential reserves 
'^cJh Powers in the hands of other minor States. 

,$ir Francis Burnand, rummaging among his books, 
iid a F'rench translation of “ Pickwick ” in old num- 
of the Journal Pour Tons, He gives extracts 
it, with the English, to show that, on the whole, 
t(s, ,French translator acquitted himself remarkably 
ill of an exceedingly difficult task. Miss Rose 
dley describes the Basque country in the month 
iday very charmingly indeed. May is there, like 
'English June, the month of roses, and altogether 
Mr. Arthur Hawkes' view of the Quebec 
tentenary and its effect on French Canada is that 
^^Tercentenary will be the largest advertisement the 
ch Canadian has ever received. Jt will show the 
ath that they are more highly appreciated thatr they 
^sed, and will encourage them more readily to 
"ieijaate with their English-speaking brethren in the 
J|tnercial expansion of Canada as a whole. 

Workman’s Remedy for Unemployment” is an 
|||6ie of a type uncommon from a working man. 

J. G. Hutchinson, the writer, after quoting 
S|^rs, Rowntree’s estimate of 6s. rod. per week as 
* j^yerage sura spent on intoxicants by every working 
family in the kingdom, and putting these families 
J||j5po,ooo, makes a calculation that a reasonable 
Ip^ht of beer for such families is, on an average, 
pints a 'tt'e(df, at as. i id., or as. 4d. if beer 
^l^ught in the cask. In this way he reckons 
3s. 8d. could be saved out of the 6s., or 
^,^66,633 a year, to be put into productive, 
not non ■ productive industries. 'I’he extra 
3 l 1 required for the extra production would be 
than enough to provide employment for the 
pien usually, unemployed. 

Is. Humphry Ward, writing on the Women's 
^ufiTra^ movement, contends that in the nine* 
years since an appeal against women’s suffrage 


was issued in the Nineteenth ‘ the local 

government voting powers of women have been much 
extended ; but, important as women’s share in local 
government has become, female suffrage as such has 
had very little to do with it, br with the general pro¬ 
gress of reform. It has been very difficult to get 
women to vote in any numbers; and with regard to 
the important powers in respext of women and 
children possessed by local bodies, the woman vote 
has notoriously meant little or nothing. This, she 
thinks, seems to show that women are not naturally 
voters. Th(5 article contains the anti-suffrage mani¬ 
festo, and Mrs. Ward’s own speech in extenso upon it. 
the main argument of which is based on the poor use 
women have already made of the powers conferred on 
and opportunities open to them. 


BADMINTON. 

What a varied array of attractions for this holiday 
season does the August number present! “ Silken 

sails on a pearly s(;a”—the vr^ry title draws one to 
Charles Pears’ “ Day with the Crack Yachts,” and the 
fascination grows at the sight of the pictures of the 
white-winged craft. Then there are the game 
prospects for 1908 -pronounced by Major Acland- 
Hood to be on the whole good, if the present drought 
does not continue. Grouse and jxirtridge, he says, 
are both late but healthy. T'he vistas that open to 
the salmon angler in Galway are shown by picture 
and pen. Sir Home Gordon describes as the 
champagne of cricket, as the quintessence of the 
game, the time when the brilliant sparkle of the play 
keeps all spectators enthralled and enthusiastic. 
“ Tire amateurs mainly provide it.” The typical 
“ champ,agne batsmen ” are to him Messrs. Sprooner 
and Trunqjer. Mr. R. A. Cross transports the reader’s 
mind away to the Vandrefjeld and to the joys of 
hunting the reindeer. The sport of sailing on land, 
when the wheeled craft scuds before the breeze, is 
sketched by Mr. A, P. Knowles. A world of sugges- 
ti<jn, of health and excitement and pleasure, is 
contained in these pages 

YACHTING AND BOATING. 

The yachting season finds the Yachting and Boat¬ 
ing Monthly appearing in a superb special August 
number. To turn over the pages is a joy to hand 
and eye. The fine pictures of famous yachts appeal 
strongly to lovers of the sea. The general public, 
and e.specially the fashionable world which Rocks to 
Cowes, will doubtless be most struck by Mr, Harry 
Furniss’ line portraits—eleven in number—of ladies 
and gentlemen well known in the exclusive circles of 
Cowes Castle. A cruise to the Elbe and Baltic via 
the Canal is sketched by Mr. Albert Strange, both 
with pen and pencil. Miss Barbara Hughes describes 
racing in the 7-metre class. Miss Evelyn Adams 
gives expert«advice on how to dress for Cowes. But 
the illustrations remain the wonder and delight of 
the magazine. 



TOie ReviW RevieWE t): 



THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Thk most important paper of the month is that 
wherein Prince Alfonso de Bourbon describes the 
movement for the expulsion of duellinflr from Europe. 
That, and Mrs. Greig’s defence of sex equality as 
against adult suffrage, and Mr. T. H. S. Escott's 
“ Court and Crowd at Kxeter Hall/' have received 
separate notice. 

THE PERSIAN CRISIS. 

Mr. Angus Haniilton laments tl>at when oppor¬ 
tunities were so nearly ecpial between Russia and 
Great Britain, “ the requirements of Anglo-Persian 
policy were not safeguarded from the intrusion of 
humanitarian instincts.” He says 

It is to be hoped—and indeed it is likely—that autocracy will 
prevail, for careful reflcciidn must show that the troubles in 
Persia have sprang from the replacing of autocratic methods by 
constitutional principles, when there was no reserve of parlia- 
nentary ability in the country, nor, moreover, is it likely tltat 
<here ever will be. Thus, when Parliament assembled and the 
delegates were returned, an ill-condilioiie<l mob of frothy 
agitators foregathered in Teheran, their aim being in tl»e main 
to exploit the novelty of Parliamentary procedure for their own 
advantage. Idvided into Reformers atul Reactionaries, they 
battened on the Shah or abu»^cd him froi i tlieir seats in the 
House, the unfortunate monarch in either c;t e being the victim of 
his Parliament. For eighteen months this condition of affairs 
has continued, and in its short existence th«i Persian Parliament 
has afforded a strikiri} _ mt fc ■ the iiate restoration of 

^hc old order. 

SOUTH At'-RICAN UNION. 

Mr. J. Saxon Mills recalls the blunder of the Earl 
of Carnarvon in 1858, who refused the express desire 
of the Orange Free State to be reunited witli the 
Cape Colony. He discusses the question whether 
Ihe future constitution of a united South Africa should 
be federal or Unitarian. But, he says, in any case, 
tne question of an “electoral basis” will have 10 be fought 
out and settled. The Ih iiish will have to stand for the principle 
of “one vote, one value,” if they are to secure their propi^r 
voice in South African politics. This principle, together with 
those of equal constituencies, the basis of voters, and nutoiuatic 
redistribution, were embodied in iho Transvaal conslilulion, and 
under any scheme of union they must bo extorulod to the whcdc 
of South Africa. 

At present, he says :—• 

Radicalism in South Africa has never been pursued more 
nakedly and with a more deliberate and determined insistence 
than by the triune Boer organisations ami the Boer GovcrnmeiUi 
during recent years. 

For this he blames the Liberal Government. He 
concludes by declaring that— 

the one condition of peace in this long-<listracted comilry i the 
frank and general acceptance t>f Hritislt suj emaev, and 
only sure basis of Ll»al supremacy is a clear prcpomler : of 
the British element in the white population. 

CANADIAN LOYALTY’ VIA SuUi'H AFRtCA. 

How wise has been the fliberal policy in South 
Africa is showrt by the witness borne by Mr. James 
Milne, writing on tlie Quebec Tercentenary. He 
sa ys 

The mass of the French-Canadians disliked the South African 
^war, bat our prompt giving of self-govcrnmeni to the Dutch 
has healed any cracks in that mirror of oiir attitude io brother 
|i^ces under the Union Jack. 


Mr. Milne expresses the hope that the English 
speaking Canadians will learn from the French 
dians their latent artistic sense, the charm and gratjfi 
of the French Canadian women, and the ideals whic|l 
French Canada nurtures from old France. Canad^ 
might enlarge its national soul to a priceless extent 
by drawing on the natural endowment of its FrencSlj 
people. He says the one*time talk about Canady 
being incorporated with the United Slates has left not 
a whisper in the Dominion. Canada is on her fe6tj 
she goes forward to greater ends confident, and 
times more than confident. Mr. Edward SalmO^ 
writes on the romance of the past suggested 
the Quebec Tercentenary. He hopes that 
Canada has become a nation in fact, it is about tintif 
that the British Empire became an Empire iti 
something more than name, ij 

'■..'■'V' 

OUR UKBr TO PRANCE. 'vf 

■ .'i 

Professor Churton ("ollins writes on the litera^ 
indebtedness of England to France. He coy 
eludes :— ^ 

Long may France cor iiuic to be what f<ir more than seVc^ 
centuries she h: been tlie v.orrcctrcss of all that is (rharacteriiSj!! 
ticcilJy infirm a (I defectiv in us, long may the esprit gaukU 
continue to tern ■ graver and more sombre native genii»> 

and long may her classics be living influential examples to US Pit 
that high sever conscienhousness and loyalty to art which 
given them their iinmorialily, and teach us something of tbii 
secret of their inimitable style, something of that disiincti6lt| 
that lucidity, that grace which in the art of expression appear 
be iheir inalienable inheritance and characteristic. ' 

WHAT IS ORTHODOX SOCIALISM? . ^ J 

Just as all philosophy, rightly understood, is said 
be Plato, so Mr. E- Belfort Bax insists that all Social^ 
ism, rightly understood, is Marx. Socialism meabl 
administration of things in contradistinction to oui 
present civilisation, which means the coercion 
men. 'Pherefore, “under Sooialisni, for the firii 
time in history the individual will have the oppor* 
tunity of real freedom.” ' 3 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett urges that the Govenir 
ment should appoint a committee of its own member^ 
with the assistance of independent naval officers,, 
hold a private but searching investigation into the 
administration of the Admiralty. He also urges that 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British Navy in tim$ 
of war should possess the cjuality of personal magntjtf 
ism. Mr. G, R. Askwith, who is chairman of th^ 
Government Boot and Shoe Manufacturers* Joiiit 
Standing Committee, writes from his experience sihei 
1905 to say that Wages or Price Boards—or Trad| 
Boards, as some i>eople would like to make then>^ 
are, as a principle, not wholly ideal, but possibji^i 
practicable, and likely to be a<lvantageous. Robeffi 
S. Rail contributes a panegyric on the late DayljJ 
Masson, and Francis Grihblc shows up the seamy siai^ 
of Rousseau during his Secretaryship to the Freneh 
JSmbassy in Vienna, 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

T Wt^stmmsier Review for August contains no 
i^ery important article. 

K)UTICAL PARTIES IN CHINA. 

Chinese Student'* rlnssifies existing political 
parties in China as three : Constitutional Monarchists, 
Constitutional Democrats, and Revokuionary Repub¬ 
licans. The ftrsPnamed party is the most powerful, as it 
insists chiefly of aristocrats, with some means of 
lurrying their views into execution; it is, on the 
whole, well organised, an<] possesses many newspapers 
:^rid periodicals, d'he Revolutionary or Repu»)lican 
^arty is second in importance, and owes its existen<'e 
ic the /.eal of Dr. l )iin \"at Sen. Its chief and frankIv' 
avowed object is to overthrow the present govern¬ 
ment and estalilish a republic in its stead. 'J’lien 
there are the Constitutional Democrats, who think 
Ihe efficiency of a government dei)ends not so much 
pn its form as on its foundation and background. 
Incidentally, tlic writer explains the meaning of tlie 
catchword “Cliina for the Chinese” as signifying 
hierely that the: people will maintain their 

Rational rights and interests against anyone, from 
within or without, who attempts to endanger them, 
atid not as that they arc in any way anti-foreign. 

THE KTHICS OK PUBiaC ]\1KETIN(:S. 

; Mr. A. B. Wallis Chai)man reviews the way in 
Which opinions have l>oen ventilated in Jingland, 
whether by public meetings, pam])hlet.s, or, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, by the Church. There 
Ijs, he concludes, little evidemic of the growth of 
tolerance as apart from indiflerence. There is not. 
:Onlythe iutoleiance of party managers and organisa 
'tion.s, but the intolerance of tlie jniblic, wlio com¬ 
paratively recently mol)l»ed jM r. L1 oy< 1 Cieorge at 
Birmingham,and also Mr. R. J. Campbell. Audiences 
‘will often not allow free speech ; and tlie ideal of a 
‘public meeting, is far distant, and lias been rnatle 
much farther distant, the writer seems to think, liy tlic 
:tactle.ssness ol the Sufiragettes, 

THF. 1>KMORATJS.M’JOX OF THE I.AW. 

if “Ignotns,” in liis article on this subject, ronnnents 
Oh the undue importance attached lo judge-made law, 
;ancl remarks tint, among its vagaries, none are more 
iiemaikablc than tlu* pnderentiai lit atment of w'omen. 
;A woman cannot be imprisoned lor delil ; lier j)rop(a*t\', 
;;jf legally settled on her, cannot be attached for pay- 
■ ment of debt; she can leave her husband, and he has 
ipO power to com[)el her to return—in short, the 
iijusband’s are tiie duties, the wife*s the privileges. 

wife, moreover, can slander and libel to her 
^heart's content, and the husband is responsible ; w'hile 
Ifjhp fretpjency of perjury by women in divorce cases 
“nothing siiort of a public scandal.” Baron 
;?Huddleston is quoted as having been of opinion that 
in certain cases men rt-qiiired far more protection 
;against ^omen than women against men. This, in 
the Rmew^ is surprising, 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 

Pearsoifs Magazine is one of the best of the holi¬ 
day numbers. The vast changes, and, as a rule, the 
vast improvements that have taken place ;n London 
in the last hundred years are well brought out by 
means of an illustrated article. Sometimes pictur- 
esqiHniess has been lost, as in the case of London 
Bridge, while Victoria Avenue is not, it might be 
thought, altogether an improvement on the old state 
of things : but on the whole there can be no question 
that l^ondon has gained much more tlian she lias 
lost. Another article deals with “ Tree Sculpture,” 
or Topiarv, with illustrations of some of the best 
tree cutting in England. 

A SCHOOL FOR COWBOYS. 

Two colonial men, it seems, have established or arc 
establishing at Shepperton-on-Thames a school of 
Colonial Instruction, where young Englishmen may 
learn to ride as they wTiuld liave to ride in Mexico, 
Annnica, or Australia. "I'hc founders of the school 
think too much importance is attached to a know¬ 
ledge of fanning by those anxious to live in the 
Colonies. 'Lhere are many profitable openings in the 
stock raising world of w hich English boys, proiicrly 
trained, could take advantage. Rather too much is 
claimed by the W'riter of tlie article for what can be 
thus done. There must always 1)C much that can 
only be learned on the sjiot. 

THE LADY’S REALM. 

The Ladyh Realm summer numlier is a very light 
number, but, as usual, well got-up. One articUi deals 
with the way the (iuild ol Loyal Women curry out 
in South Africa their work of caring for isolated, 
soldiers’ graves. Another deals wdth “Sea Sign¬ 
posts,” buoys and lightsliips. I/ightships, of course, 
can be seen at the estuary of the Tliames, liut they are 
also .stationed far from any land, \vhen lile upon them 
must be monotonous in the extreme. bLlevcn men are 
kept on one lightship. On the i5tli of each month 
a. relief steamer, with fresh storiis, comes, or should 
come, unless delayed a few days by bad weather, 
iaght.ships are fitted not only with revolving lights, 
but with fog-signalling and sonwaimes with wireless 
telegraphic apparatus. The position of a lightship 
has to be ci'uiiiniially verified, as during rough 
weather the anchor is always liable to get loose. 
1 agluships also have minute gun.S| used wlicn a ship 
is in distress. 

Mr. Basil Tozer writes an amusing article on “ The 
Wife in Modern Fiction.” The people who talk and 
act most strangely in fiction arc, as a rule, he says, 
the wives; but it also appears that the husbands 
occasionally talk somewhat strangely. The writer 
concludes thus:— 

rcraonally, T am of opinion that if w'ives, as a hotly, ever 
covm: lo laJk as so many of the wives in nuvels W'hicli claim to 
be “suitable for reatling in the home ” are made to talk, either 
the Commissioners in Lunacy \vill call upon them all in turn in 
a strictly professional capacity or the husbands will keep Sir 
Gorcll Barnes more busy than lie already is. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Quarterly for July is an interesting number. 
Its partisanship is expressed in a wail over the present 
“ reckless Government/* by its more than dubious 
feeling regarding Old Age Pensions, and by a long 
ringing of alarm bells over “ the German peril.’* Its 
estimate of the unrest in India is also separately 
noticed. 

“MURrJER AND LUST REGULATED BY SCIENCE.” 

Rev. W. Barry outlines the forecasts of to-morrow 
su|)pHcd by Dr. Petrie, IJ. G. Wells, and Dr. Kent- 
schel. He declares that “ Mr. Wellses oiuhanasia of 
the weak and sensual, his sterile vice in the mon^ 
ciillivated—which I take leave to call murder and lust 
regulated by science—point directly towards man’s 
extinction.” “The collective mind of humanity” 
has, say these dreamers, rejected the notions of Marx 
or BebeL Plutocracy or Socialism ap{>ears to be the 
alternative, according to Mr. Wells, for the next 
generation. Dr. Barry asks 

Why not the Christian State, which would lay on property 
duties coinineiisuratc with opulence, sind on anarchic freedom 
the y<jke of the Gospel ? Ovorlordship of wealth and inrlustry, 
or :i 11 ii;her Feudalism, tempered by humane ideas—say, boldly, 
the Ivin^^ship of Christ--is not a new tiiought, but assuredly, 
were it accepted and acted upon, it would bring in a new 
world. 

THE CLEAVAGE IN CANADIAN POLITICS. 

Mr. S. J. McLean writes on Canadian Problems 
and Parlies, and in conclusion draws the dividing line 
between the two Parlies by a strange reversal of the 
roles adopted by the same Parties in the Old Country. 
In Canada “ the Conservative party favours national¬ 
isation of lailw^ays, telegraphs and telephones. I'he 
Liberal has definitely decided for private ownership 
wdth Government control.” Tlie tendency seems to 
be in the direction of collectivism :— 

In the last ten years the movement for government ownership 
of public utilities has obuiined great favour in provincial and 
in municipal circles. Manitoha has purchased the lines of the 
Bell Telephones Company in that province ; in Alberta 
similar policy has been pursued ; and Saskatchewan is moving 
in the same direction. Saskatchewan owns a coal mine, Onlaiia 
a silver luino. In the North-west there is government insurance 
of the crops against damages from hail. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

I.ord Oomer’s “Modem Egypt” is warmly 
applauded, with a very mild rel)uke for its aspersion 
on Gordon’s dutifulness. The re-discovery of Rome 
by means of excavations since 1871 is described Dy 
Atr. 'I'homas Ashby, Director of the British Stdiool at 
Rome. Rev. W. Greswell writes delightfully con¬ 
cerning the scenery and history of the County of 
Somerset. Mr. A. \V. Verrall discusses the latest 
theories of the origin of Horner. A charming picture 
of Europe in the sixteenth century is [jro^ented by 
Mr. Edward Armstrong in his review of Antonio de 
JJeatis’ description of the tour of Cardinal Luigi 


d’Aragona. John Buchan describes Lady Louisa 
Stuart as one of the best of English letter-wTitersf 
and gives a pictiiresv']ije account of her life. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

Tins continues to be a quarterly encyclopaedia of 
suggestion, negative and positive, concerning the.; 
higdiest things. What Dr. Nansen and others have J 
said about life beyond death has been quoted else-; 
where. Professor William James, reverting to his 
favourite theme of the spiritual experiences of con-, 
version, says that the only way of esca[)e from the ■ 
“ block universe ” of Monism is to be “ frankly 
pluralistic, and assume that the superhuman con- ^ 
sciousness, however vast it may be, has itself an:; 
external environrnt'nt, and consequently is finite.” 

“ Civilisation in danger ! ” is the cry of alarm raisen:! ^ 
by Rdnd L. Gerard, of la'egc. The danger lies in the ; 
process of social levelling and its consetiucnces. He " 
looks to the aristocracy of the intellect, artists, i 
women, to combine ibr the defence of the menaced 
culture of mankind. 

Professor John Dewey, discussing religion in our 
schools, pleads for the teaching of religion as a v 
natural expression of human experience, and for the ! 
“ development of the id(\i.s of life which lie explicit? 
in our still new science and our still newet;:; 
dcMnocracy,” as distinguished from the traditional and >. 
external view of religion. 

Professor Lloyd insists that enlightened action : 
the true basis of morality, and declares that all truly : 
forward action requires not only understanding but:; 
imagination; so morality stands to religion as v 
understanding to imagination, as prose to poetry. ^ 

Rev. A. J. CamplRdl pleads for freedom in tb© : 
Church of Scotland from the dominance of any/ 
formula, old or riewL 

Rev. Johnston Ross discusses in a pleasant and;'; 
popular way the relations between science and religiorii ? 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

The August number is almost entrancing. Mr;:i 
Wells’s lurid forecast of an aerial Armageddon, andj 
Mr. Clive Holland’s joys of caravaning, and 
Mtanard F. Pussy’s “ Forty Years of Parliament,”?;; 
have been sepiiratcly noticed. 'Pht: illustrations are? 
striking and original. The fiill-page impressions bf? 
the White City at Shepherd’s Bush are notable, as?;! 
also the freehand drawings of streets and archi-■ 
lecture of Paris and Normandy. Mr. diaries Poars^sS 
jiicturcs of his week on a small yacht on the 
likewise call for mention. The girl of twenty 
has gone;, round the world with a camera in search qI::' 
the picturesque in out-of-the-way places supplies iatg 
number of interesting photographs. But what 
says of the funeral pyres at Benares is either bravadd? 
or something worse—“ I must admit 1 quite enjoyed?' 
watching, at a distance, the fows of fizzling corpses/;/; 
The fiction is sensational to a degree, .;.i{^ 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

I?? THfc July number is, on the whole, very readable 
fibut not often very quotable. 

?iV ' 

S%ECIS1VE CONSIDERATION.S AGAINST “ PREFERENCE.” 

^ Lord Milner’s abandonment of Free Trade in con- 
|;'|equence of his study of Canadian preference is the 
of a* searching criticism. Lord Milner has 
llftated that since preference British imports had 
lisBown a great increase, out of all proportion to 
^i^reign imports ; yet figures are quoted to show that 
the ten years after preference “ the average annual 
of British imports rose by loi per cent., while 
of the imports from other countries rose by 
per cent.” The article closes with this decisive 
^^Dsideration against preference :— 

W every quarter of the globe. .By 

fe^blng so wc are almost free from the fear of famine. If we 
ll^slricted ourselves to the supplies to be obtained from our 
and Iruiia, there would inevitably be periods of 
l&barth, and occasionally of absolute famine—though probably 
■jSctne experience would be sufficient to settle the question ior 


t.' 


IS COrOUR-PRlNTlNG AN ART? 


A vigorous paper on the three-colour process main- 
ll&ws that the process is devoid of all artistic proten- 
l^ns whatever, because it substitutes mechanical 
|i|dethods of reproduction for the artist’s hands. These 
|j^echanical appliances cannot stand the surest lest of 
^^1, of the merit of a work of art, namely, its power of 
l^durance. The writer complains of the art critics 
Icapitulating to this latest invasion of mechanics into 
|the region once sacred to art. Ho laments that the 
■lioechanical surely drives out the arcistic [iroduct, and 
Cleaves the hunger for true an unsatisfied. 


I- 


HOW LIVERPOOL GREW RICH. 

A long and most interesting paper on Idverpool 
|;arftcalls the great share that the slave trade had in 
l^dntribuiing to the w^ealth of Liverpool. For 
|^.ample 

From 1783 to 1793 it has been calculated that 878 Liver* 
ilipool ships carried Ironi Africa to the West Indies 303,737 
|;^iaves, wlio, on the average avowed value of 45^ head, 
pwere sold lor mure than fifteen millions, .tikI that profits 
Ifllyeraging 30 per ctMil. went into the tills of the Liverpool 
|'’:m'erchanis. 

A;; A drunken actor at a Idverpool theatre said he had 
|;hot come to be insultetl by a pack of men every brick 
whose detestable town was cemented Iry the blood 
Spf a negro. The sketch of the great scai >rt is chiefly 
l^ulogistic, yet declares that “ no place has retained 
pfom generation to generation a more continuous 
character.” 

pi HOW TO DEFEAT WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

py;;Women’s suffrage is discussed in a hostile spirit, 
^^s'the writer:— 

pIg'Tli'fc ‘‘nnwcrr.ciit *’ to bt* defented ; and it will greatly 
to Uiat dtdVwi if tlw niajoriiy of wives and mothers can 
making tln.dr whdics known, and their influence fell. 

to hint at something in the nature of a 
for wonien, and asks soaiewhat indig¬ 


nantly what Mr. Asquith or TVIr. Balfour really think 
on a political subject of such transcendent import¬ 
ance. Even if we advance to universal suffrage, the 
writer says there is much to be said for not allowing 
women to vote until they are thirty-five years of age. 

LIFE ON OTHER PLANETS. 

The question of life in Mars is still answered by 
the reviewer with a ‘‘ not proven.” The writer says 

Mr. I-ow'ell has failed to make us see, as he does, in his 
Martian canals any proof of the existence of intelligent con¬ 
structive life upon the planet. Dr. Wallace has not been able, 
we believe, to add anything material to his favourite thesis that 
our lurih is the unique abode of life in ibe univensc. Kach has 
clone something to produce the impression that the scientific 
man is as |)rone as the man in the street to adopt his-conclu¬ 
sions first and fit the facts to them afterw^ard.s. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

A very comprehensive survey of hymnology, classic 
and romantic, from the hymits of Ambrose down to 
the latest revival doggerel, observes that there seemed 
to be scarcely a joy or sorrow, however eijhemeral, 
temporal or material, that did not find its counterpart 
in the emotions sacred to religion, 'rherc are four 
historical palmers, all of them dealing w^ith French 
subjects—i^oit-Royal, Fcnelon at Cambrai, the Din: 
de Choiseul, and the .Fnaich expedition to Egypt in 
1798. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Professor Bryce’s view of Queen Victoria, Mr. 
Thayer’s plea for an Anglo-Saxon celebration of 
l.incoln and Darwin Centennial, Lawrence Cilnian’^’ 
alleged Passing of Wagner, and Sydney Brooks’ “Sinn 
P’ein ” have been noticed elsewhere. 

Grover Cleveland is eulogised by the editor a-s a 
man of high and independent character, who “ never 
sought an office.” His public life was one of set vice, 
and from it grew his wonderful influence. Mr. W. H 
Allen insists on the need of a careful cultivation of 
school hygiene. He estimates that twelve million 
children in the United States schools are in need of 
dental, medical or ocular care, or better nourishment. 
Mr. Edgington pleads for the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, when the States would be free to dis¬ 
allow' negro suffrage, or to grant it only within narrow 
limits. Mr. A. B. Hart finds that the remedy for the 
.Southern race question is patience. Mr. E. M. 
Burdick applauds the swiftness of justice in England 
as compared with that of the United States as one 
reason for the greater absence of crime in the former 
country. Miss E. W. Wright glorifies the British way 
of governing the M.alays. 

In Jila.ckivoo£s Magazine Mr. Hugh Clifford con¬ 
cludes his Malayan story of “ Saleh,” a story so 
original that it is to be hoped it will api>ear in book 
form. “.Found in an Old Bureau” is a quaint and 
graceful paper based on a Frenchwoman’s journal, 
by Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall. Poetry is represente(| 
by Mr. Francis Coutts’ fine verses entitled “ Egypt*! ,i 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Thk editor of the Nuova Antolo^a devotes fifty 
pages (July i6th) to explaining his magnificent scheme 
for providing housing accommodation in Rome for 
100,000 government employes and their families, by 
building what would practically be a new city between 
the 'Tiber and Monte Mario, on a site which would 
include the present Tiazza d’Armi. High rents and 
liigh prices for food are, he declares, ruining the 
inhabitants of the Eternal City, and the evil can only 
be overcome by a large statesmanlike scheme. The 
plans given of the proposed city are full of interest, 
and include spacious new ministerial ofiFices facing 
the Tiber, elementary and secondary schools in 
central positions, and ample oi)en spaces. 

Cornvbiunt^ ]aiblished at Lugaiio, and containing 
articles written both in Italian and French, has 
recently comlnned with the Nuova Parola^ often 
noticed in this column. It retains, however, its own 
title, and may now claim to represent advanced 
religious and philosophic thought in Italy. 'The 
editor takes the opportunity of tlui fusion to explain 
that idealistic monism is the centric point of his 
metaphysical conscit*nce, and his aim is to give 
expression to every manife.station of idealism. 

in the Rasscgiia Nazionalc^ Professor (irabinski con¬ 
cludes his lengthy study of the position of the Catholic 
Church in England, from the conversion of John 
Henry Newman to the death of Wiseman, a study 
mainly liased on M. 'riuireau-Dangin’s volumes. It 
is regrettable that the author should have presented 
but one aspect of intricate religious events, and that 
in his admiration for Cardinal Newman he should 
have persistently belittled Cardinal Manning. 

The Kasse^ 7 ia Co 7 ttemporauca^ in an exceptionally 
attractive number, announces the speedy publication 
of the letters oi the celebrated Padre Curci, and is 
able to olfer its readers a selection of these, all of the 
highest interest, bearing on the religious controversies 
of his day. G. Antonelli contributes a severe critic¬ 
ism of Paul Boiirget, and declares that his conversion 
to Christianity has been the death of his talent— 
“ that, in truth, he is now merely a corpse.'* G. 
Cucchetti describes, with illustrations, the rebuilding 
of the Campanile at Venice, and forecasts that at 
the present rate of progress the great undertaking 
will be brought to completion in 1910. 

The summer numbers of Fotografia- Artistica are 
specially attractive as the editors are reproducing a 
large number of the exhibits at the quadrennial art 
exhibition now open at Turin. In addition, the June 
number contains an example of phototelegraphy, with 
a full account of the process, first due to Professor 
Koni, of Munich. It is now possible to transmit 
photographs by telegraph between Paris, Berlin, Lon¬ 
don, and Munich. 

Emporium prints a number of illustrations of the 
Roman theatre near Verona, which it is proposed to 
reconstruct, and a delightful series of photographs 
ta^Ofi among the Khirgiz tribes in Central Asia. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. | 

Onze Eeuw has an entertaining article on they 
Taunus mountains, not far from Homburg. Th«ri<| 
writer speaks of the idea that the Taunus 
formerly covered entirely with forest; he gives an?;? 
account of the Roman walls round about, and talking ? 
of Hochst, he says that this apparently unimportanl y 
town is memorable for the sanguinary encounter 
between the troops of Christian of Brunswick and 
those of 'I'illy, when the former were overwhelmed 
and almost annihilated, partly by the sword and 
partly by drowning in the river in an endeavour to ' 
escape. 

The Dutch Second Chamber rejected a motion' 
recently in reference to the acquisition of railways^ t 
by the State, so Onze Eeuw contains an article on;^ 
this subject, which, moreover, has been fairly well;: 
ventilated of late in the Dutch newspapers and' 
periodicals. The next contribution is on the birth- ¬ 
place of the Indo-European races; did these peopter; 
come into Europe from Asia or were they really natives 
of Europe ? It is agreed that most modern languages, y 
together with Greek, Latin and Sanskrit, are children ^ 
of a language which has been lost; this tongue wasy 
spoken by a people now called Aryans, and the;? 
common idea is that they came from Asia. Learned;' 
writers describe the several routes traversed by thet 
detachrnenls that emigrated from time to time, and? 
their dustination.s. Lately, some authorities havey 
advanced the theory that the Aryan race originally? 
inhabited some portion of what is now Germany, 
preferably the northern part. 


Frauen des Tijis has a long article on some aspects ; 
of the Dutch Children's Law. There is also a contri-? 
bution on the Municipal Statistical Bureaux which? 
have been inaugurated in many Continental cities,? 
with iletails of the cost. These offices or departments ■ 
compile statistics on all social and economic matters 
affecting the community, and the cost per head in 
Germany is less than one penny per annum, 'fhe 
statistics thus obtained are regarded as of great value* 
In England most of these figures are obtained from 
various sources and not by one office. 

Elsevier^ as its most attractive contribution, has an 
illustrated article on Celestial Netmlae. The pictures 
are from photographs, and represent the nebulae iri 
Andromeda, Orion, and other constellations. There 
is the usual sketch of an artist, with reproductions of 
some of his paintings, a description of Bali, and other- 
contributions which go to make up a good issue. 

In De Gids there are several good articles, including 
one on the well-worn subject of Napoleon I. and the; 
Netherlands, and another on a fact which certain 
writers are trying to bring home to Dutchmen, namely^ 
the necessity of waking up if they do not wish to lose 
some of their colonies. 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


THE SEASON OF I908. 

The season of 1908 stands out as conspicuous fbr 
ihe unwonted splendour with which the great hostesses 
have entertained their guests. Never has the life 
dt luxe reached greater heiglits than during the past 
:few weeks; never has the rush been greater, or the 
Jrevels more brilliant; never has dress been sc costly, 
or hospitality more epicurean ; never have *he great 
■houses vied' with one another to a greater extent in 
■ the perfection of their hospitality and in the lavishness 
■of their schemes of decoration.—From the Lady's 

4C ♦ ♦ 


^ : TOO MUCH SPORT. 

; The writer of ‘‘Musings Without Method” in 
'^Blachvood remarks that the guiding principle of the 
c organisers of the Olympic Games is “ everything in 
^^'.excess — 

I There is nothing that kills appetite so speedily as a surfeit, 
£ and we may perhaps*- he forgiven if for many days wc cannot 
diear of sport and sportsmen without impatience. 

I . The contest, the writer thinks, has been not so 
tnuch a contest of individual sportsmen as of nations 
y—a plan hardly justified by results. To say that 
y; international sports make for peace is one thing; to 
prove this statement is another :— 

“Will the cause of peace be served by the careless charges of 
play whicli have already been brought on l^ehalf of (lis¬ 
t-sal^ competitors? Does anyone believe tliat the complaints 
fey which have disgraced the foreign Press make fbr goodwill 
, among the nations? To attempt to check warfare by an 
athletic meeting is like trying to dam a waterfall with a spidcr^s 
y web. And if international competition has no good indueiicc 
p:! /upon politics, it docs little to adv-anlage the cause of sport. It 
4 :1 removes athletics yet anollier step from their legiiimatc end. 


SM.^RT SOClE'ry AND SOCIALISM. 

Still they come, books on Socialism, and the latest 
■ news from a well-known circulating library is that 
women have taken to the reading of them. Not blue 
stockings, but fashionable women, who think they 
should be up in the literature of the day. They are 
i not reading about Socialism as serious students of it, 

■ but are dabbling in it just enough to be able to talk 
y about it at dinner ubles. If you were to peep into 

■ a book box going from a circulating library to a week¬ 
-end party at a coutnry bouse, you would be pretty 
y certain to find in it at least one volume on Socialism. 

Socialism and Bernard Shaw, they are both on tap 
fywith “smart society,” to whom, one hopes, they may 
vdo good .—Book Monthly, July. 



A ♦ ^ 

LimVARV COOPS. 


r- : Atf American poet, says the Book Monthly for July, 
" lias written a little poem entitled “ The Library 
by way of warning child readers not to spoil 


the books which they borrow from the library. It runs 
thu.s :— 

The goops they wet. their fingers 
To turn the leaves of lx)oks, 

And then they creii.se tlic cornen dc 
And think that no one looks. 

TJiey prim the marks of dirty hands 
Of lolly poj)S and gum, 

On picture book and fairy boctk, 

As oft{;n as they come. 

So all the blame is put on the goops, for, of course, 
no child WT)uld behave just so ! 

ifi ifi in, 

**educated” or “truncated”? 

Discussing the right of constraint in the Ilihbert 
Jimrnal, Frofessor blinders Petrie objects to the 
injurious constraint'imirosed by endeavours to enforce 
unifornnty, as in education :~ 

The evils ol a system which represses variety arc seen in tlm 
dead ness of general interests and useful curiosity among “edu¬ 
cated ** (or truncated) people. And it is precisely this interest 
in nature and in things which wi^uJd he the best lemedy against 
the seeking of cxciteiiKxit in gambling or in slimulaiits. By 
truncating natural interests, in order to enforce bookwork, we 
lead direct to the social evils which we deplore. It is well known 
Jiow some of those whose minds liavt? proved most fruiil'ul were 
(lull or even dunces at school, ISIow' dcvclopmeni, saved them 
l)y arming them with iiDjxmclTabilily, so that the system could 
not constrain them to regulation type. 

3^ >0^ ♦ 

SAND CASTLES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

A dfclightfiil article by W. Poyntcr Adams, A.K.C., 
oil “ The Making of Sand Castles,” appears in the 
August number of £iUk Folks and is illustrated by 
photographs of the castles which have actually been 
constructed with sand. “ If you are inclined to 
think the work is too difficult Ibr you to try,” says 
Mr. Adams, after describing the way he goes to work, 
“ let me tell you that for several years boys and girls 
of all ages have taken pait, in a sand-castle building 
competition 1 have held, and have turned out some 
most ingenious and well-finished work, of which they 
have sent me photographs; they include castles, 
cathedrals, churches, forts, a liglithouse, and even 
some battleships; these last were no doubt made as a 
compliment to Sir William White, tlie great naval 
constructor, who judged the comix;tition for me for 
two years.” 

^ 3tC * 

THE IDEAL THEATKICAL MANAGER, 

“The ideal manager,” says Sir John Hare in his 
“ ■Rcmmiseences,” “ is one who can act, but does not.” 
That is a counsel of perfection tliat none of our actor- 
managers have followed. I'he mo.st of the faults 
which have blotted the English theatre during the 




fifty years may be attributed to the vanity of the actor- 
manager. For his greater glory we have been afflicted 
with long runs, bad companies, arid exaggerated 
effects. Where the success of one man is the sole 
end and object of a performance it is idle to expect 
either fine acting, resfiectable dramas, or proper 
management. —Biackwootts Magazine. 

. ^ ^ ^ 


SUNDIAL MO'I rOKS. 

On a sundial in a rose garden in America, writes 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, a collector of sundial 
mottoes and in.scriptions, arc two exquisite legends. 
One reads :— 


Hours lly 
1^ lowers (lie, 

New (lays 

And tlie oilier 
Time is 

'I’oo slow for those wli- wait 
Too swih lor lliost' who fear 
Too lonj; for tlioso who 

— Ejr^lis/i Illustrated 


Now ways 
I’iiss by 
Lovl: stays. 

Too short for tlioso \vl»o rejoice 
liul for lliosc who love 
'j'inio ’}» 


Faoiniiy. 

Ma^^azine^ August. 


% if 


.SLJCCJiSS WON BUr NOT KNJOYED. 

Of him in jiarticiilar is true wliat there is 
iinlortunately reason to think may be tlie ease with 
large numbers of succtissful men. The struggles 
against discouragement and adversity so harden and 
discipline the mind that while it is thus rendered fit to 
achieve success, it is by the saint; process rendered 
unfit to enjoy the rewards of success. Without 
callousness to public opinion, Siienccr could not liave 
carried out his work ; and when it had been carried 
out, that very caliousness stood in the way of his 
enjoyment of the public apiireciation.--yiV///( 5 '//r(,'A 
Ranew on Herbert SpenccM-. 

if ^ if 
'I’lTK SINN Kf.iN. 

I am persuaded that the mast(;r*fact of prestmt- 
day Ireland is the growth of individualism, ol initia¬ 
tive, of self-reliance ; and nowhere in Nationalist 
politics, except among the Sinn Feiners, do llicse 
qualities find expression. All that is most honest, 
most intelligent, and most stalwart in Nationalist Ire¬ 
land is turning towards Sinn Fein. After five years* 
work the Sinn Feiners are recognised as offering a 
policy that is at once a serious rival, and the only 
possible alternative to Parliannaitarianism. 'I'he Sinn 
Feiners take the secuiar view of things educational as 
instinctively as they take the national view of things 
political and the Protectionist view of things fiscal.— 
Sydney Brooks, in the North American Rcvie^iu 

if if if 

“the reucion of socialism.” 

Only conscious beings and their States have 
value. The State itself am have no vafue but as a 
means. And a religion which fastens itself on a 
means has not risen above fetich-worship. Compared 


with worship of the State, zoolatry is rational 
dignified. A bull or a crocodile may not liave grea|| 
intrinsic value, but it has some, for it is a consciod|| 
l)eing. The State has none. It would be as reasoEN| 
able to worship a sewage pipe, which also possesses| 
considerable value as a means.— J. Eli.is Me 
in tlie Inicrnaiional Journal of Ethics. ; 

^ ^ ^ 1 

A POT.ICEMAN AS MYSTIC. 

In the Review and Expositor Mr. C. J. Hawkins,,, 
writing on Christian mysticism a testimony to the/J; 
S[)irit, cites not nuMcly the experiences of Madame; 
Guyon and Saint Theresa and other noted persons 
he quotes from Mr. TVine, who says:— yi 

I know an olhccr on onr police force who has lohl mo inauyy 
limes vvluMi off duty, arul on his way home in llic evening, thertt.;^ 
comes lo Iiiin such a vivid and vital realisation of In's oncnc^''*: 
with this inrniile Powc'r, and this Spirit of InfmiU; Peace iklfi 
takes h(»ld of and s fills iiiin, tJjai it seems as if his feet eoul^J 
hardly keej) t ► the p; emenl, iso |)iu»yai I and cxhilaratfiS^ 
does he becon ; by re n of tins inflow in;, tide. 




^ if if 

STA rbS’l'lCS OP AI.COIIOI.. 

There is a note in La Rctuc of July i giving som^;| 
statistics of the consumj-ition of alcohol in 
In Franct: the consumption of alcohol has increas^i^ 
during the last fifty years from two to nine litres 
head per annum, and in Belgium the increase is frorife 
six to nine litres. In oilier countries the consunip^ 
tion of alcohol lias decreased. In Germany, hd^^ 
ever, it is still eight litres per head [ler annum, but 
England it has tallen to five litres, in Norway it 
fallen to three, and in Switzerland it has fallen to 
litres, [n Sweden in 1850 it was twenty-two litr^|g 
per head jier annum, but in 1900 it was .seven litreii;^ 
Fiance used to be the country where the least anioiu?i||| 
of brandy was consumed, but to-day it heads the 

^ 

VEAKI.Y USU OF TKNNrs HAI..(,..S. . : sM 

Guess how many new balls are hit over the 
at a. first-class lawn tennis tournament. Five hundred 
At Wimbledon, where there are no handicap event^;|f 
something like 1,400 balls were used last year 
championships. At Eastbourne, the last tournaineih||j| 
of the season, tlu^ exi culive served out nearly 
The two rueciings named are lint two of the hundri^fe 
open tournaments held during the summer in 
country. They are big meetings, it is true ; but therg^ 
are others which consunKj (piite as many balls 
Wimbledon. 'I'aking a low average, it is not 
exaggeration to say tliat in round figures one hundi*e|p 
thousand balls are now used in competitive 
tennis during the season. This total takes no accotni® 
of the Continental meetings organised and patronise|® 
by Englishmen. Probably if the whole of Etiroj[^| 
were considered, another one hundred thousand 
be added. At any rate the fact stands out that in 
game in the world are so many balls used during thiis^ 
year.—A. W. Myers in Frfs Magazine. g 



Ibpics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


Under this head the reader tin// find a ready referetice to the more important artic/es in the 

periodica/s on the 7 'opics of the Month. 


IE AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Ipculture, Land: 

te Small Holdings Act in Operation, by H, Beau- 
Jfmont, “ Albany,” Aug. 

itisb Agriculture and Tarilif Reform, by J. H. 
Schooling, Windsor Mag,” Aug. 
aerican Land laiws, by S. IC Humphrey, Atlantic 
EAlonthly,” July. 

J^cuUural Colonies in Prussia, by Dr. G. W. Schiele 
;'-:and O, von Dewitz, ‘‘ Preussische Jahrbucher,” July. 

Hp^and and the English Army, by Col. C. Favre, 
de Paris,” July 1$. 

||||[pdem Methods of Military Organisation, by Lieut,- 
' yCcn. F. H. Tyrrell, Journal Royal United Service 
; Inst,” July. 

Ikiiecurity of Our Home Defence, by Col. Lonsdale 
' Hale, ** Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 
tirategy and Tactics, by Sir R, Blennerhassett, 
** Fortnightly Rev,” Aug. 

jimunition on the Battlefield, by Col. F. D. V. Wing, 
f Journal Royal United Service Inst,” July. 

J^avy Artillery of a Field Army, by Col. F. G. 
PiiStone, ** Journal Royal United Service Inst,” July. 
Itwcers and Soldiers, by Lieutenant X., Rev. de 
^'■paris,” July i. 

Pabdern Discipline and the Education of the French 
pyTroops, by Capt. Simon, “ Grande Rev,” July 25. 
p^mies and Automobiles, by E. Taris, ** Grande Rev,” 

:! July la 

BiMning, Aerial Navigation : 

^ifigible Balloons, by P. Banet-Rivet, “ Rev. des Deux 
' Mondes,” July 15. 

St?hu Wright Brothers and Their Flying Machine, 

‘World^s Work,” Aug. 
olic Church : 

^l^bd Loisy and Modernism, by Author of ** Policy of 
gj the Pope,” Contemp. Rev,” Aug, 
eu (see also Education): 

'be Child of the Vagrant and of the State, by Edith 
Bright, Englishwoman’s Rev,” July. 

Kbe Swintou School for Cripples, by L. C. Smith, 

' ' : Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

^ jeeh of England : 

i|be Lambeth Conference and the Union of the 
&.Churches, “ Church Qrly,” July, 
pefee Pan-Anglican Congress, by Bishop Montgomery, 
Contemp. Rev,” Aug. 

"Sburch Reform, by Bishop Pearson, ‘‘Nineteenth 
.Cent,” Aug. 

I 4 e, Prisons: 

IS^ial Life in a Penal Settlement, by H. Francis, 
Worlds Work,” Aug. 

'^.bUlilial Statistics and Penal Reform in Germany, by 
Ifeatsanwalt Langer, Preussische Jalirbiicher,” 


Ipttors and the Question of Responsibility of the 
Deficient, by Dr. C. Blondel, “Rev. de 
July 15. 

|be;GJ!ltty;^ulsory Confinement of the Mentally Deficient, 
;:by DrTGraj^iit;ti “ Nouyelle Rev,” July 1. 


Education : 

The University of Birmingham, by Sir O. Lodge, 
“ National Rev,” Aug. 

The Democracy and iligher Education, by Margaret 
McMillan, “ Socialist Rev,” Aug, 

The State and Religious Instruction, by E. T. Wood- 
head, “ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

School Hygiene in the United States, by W. H, Allen, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” July. 

Finance: 

Next Year’s Finance, by H. Spender, “Contemp. 
Rev,” Aug. 

Lancashire and India and Imperial Preference, by 
Sir R. Lethbridge, “ Asiatic Qrly,” July. 

Colonial Trade, by F. T. P., “ Colonial Office Journal,” 
July. 

The American Steel Trust, by A. Raffalovich, “ Nou- 
velle Rev,” July 1. 

Housing Problem : 

Rural Housing, by Annette Churton, “Progress.” 
July. 

Ireland : 

The Radical Aspect of the Irish Question, by Major 
Glyn Leonard, “ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

The New Ireland, by S. Brooks, “ North Amer. Rev,” 

July- 

Thu Irish Universities Bill, by B. C. A. Windle, 
“ Dublin Rev,” July. 

How Ireland would be financed under Home Rule, by 
J, G. Swift MacNeill, “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” 
Aug- 

Ireland’s Economic Problem, by J, Harding, “ New 
Ireland Rev,” Aug. 

Does Ireland want Tourists? by L. M. McCraith 
“ New Ireland Rev,” Aug. 

Jews: 

The Jew and the Currents of His Age, by A. S. Isaacs, 
“Atlantic Monthly,” July. 

Labour Problems : 

Sweated Industries, by G. R. Askwith, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Aug. 

Underpayment and Sweating in Oxford, by Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle, “ Economic Rev,” July. 

The Remedy for Unemployment, by J. G. Hutchinson, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug, 

Strikes and Public Functions, by H. Berth^lemy, 
“ Grande Rev,” July 25. 

The Hamburg Trade Union Congress, by P, Umbreit, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” July 23. 

Reform of the German Labour insurance Law, by 
F. Kleeis, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” July 9. 

La^: 

Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Aug. 

Swiftness of Justice in England, by 1 -. M. Burdick, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” July. 

Local and Municipal Government: 

The Government of London, by T, Lough, “ Inter- 
nationiU,” July. 

Navies: 

The British Navy, by C’)mrnandant Davin,“ Questions 
Diplomatiques,” July 1. 




Dreadnoughts for Sale or Hire, by G/Fiennes, “Nine-* 
teenih Cent,” Aug. 

Lord Chrirles Beresford, by H. W. Wilson, “ National 
Rev,” Aug. 

The German Navy, by P. Giteaii, ‘‘ Nouvelle Rev,’' 
July 1. 

Strategy and Tactics, bv Sir R, Blennerhassctt, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug, 

Old Age Pensions, “ Qrly. Rev,” July. 

Parliamentary: * 

The Accession of Mr. Asquiili, by A. M. Low, 
“ Forum,” July. 

A Reckless Government, “ QHy. J\ev,” Jtiiv- 

Histrionic Policy,‘‘Blackwood,” Aug. 

Opposition Prospects aiid Personalities, by Unionist, 
*• Workl^s Work,” Aug. 

Government, Parliament, and Country, by S. H. 
Swinny, “ Positivi.st Rev,” Aug. 

The Parliamentary Breakdown, by J. S. Arkwright, 
“ National Rev,” Aug. 

The Country and the Lords, by F.. Jenks, ‘‘ Albany,” 
Aug. 

Population and Depopulation, by A. de Fovillc, “ Ques¬ 
tions Diplomatitjues,” July. 

Public Meetings, by A. JL Wallis Chapman, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” Aug. 

Railways: 

Conicssions of an American Railroad Signalman, by 
J. O. F'agan, “Atlantic Monthly,” July. 

Socialism, Sociology, Social Questions : 

Socialism, Real and So-called, by E. Belfort Bax, 
“ p'ortniglitly Rev/’ Aug. 

My Socialism, by H. (L Wells, “ Contemp. Rev,” Aug, 

Socialism and an Alternative, by H. Egerton, “ Church 

Qriy ” 

Is the Christian necessarily a Socialist ? by Rev. H, 
Rasbdall, “ Economic Rev,” July. 

The Burden of the Family, by K. A. Bray, “ National 
Rev,” Aug. 

Catholic Social Work in Germany, “ Dublin Rev,” 
July. 

The Roman Church and Social Democracy, by Robert 
Dell, “ Socialist Rev,” Aug. 

Technical Education : 

Skilled Employment and Apprenticeship Committees 
in England, by J, G. Gibbon, “ I’rogress,” July. 

Apprenticeship Schools in W^iiriteuiberg, by A. 11 . 
Byles, “ Progress,” July. 

Tele^aphy: 

Wireless .Telegraphy, by P. Sarricn, “ Nouvelle Rev,” 
July IS- 

Theatres and the Drama : 

The Educational Value of the Theatre ; Symposium, 
“ Nord und Slid,” July. 

Shakespeare’s Historical Plays at Berlin, “ Preussi.sche 
Jahrbiicher,” July. 

Women of Pinero, by W. H. Rideing, “ North Arner 
Rev,” July. 

Vivisection ; 

Coleridge, Hon. Stephen, on, “ Contemp. Rev,” Aug. 

Paget, Stephen, on, “ Contemp. Rev,” Aug. 

Thornton, Sir J. H., on, “ Humanitarian,” July. 

Women:. 


The Women's Anti-Suffrage Movement, by 
Humphry Ward, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. | 

Womeirs Work and Trade Unions in France, by ^ 
dc Contenson, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” July 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 

Colonies, the Empire, etc.: 

The Two Empires, by Viscount Milner, “Journal Royi| 
Colonial Inst,” July. 

Colonial Policy under the Earl of Elgin, “ Edinburg! 
Rev,” July. 

Peace, Foreign Alliances, etc. ; 

Tlie Federation of Mankind, by R. Broda, “ Intef 
national,” July. 

Ami-Militarism, by G. Hervi 5 , “ International,” July. ■ 

International Ententes, by E. Tallichet, “ Biblioth^qii 
Univcrselle,” July. 

The Woik of Edward VIL, by Victor Bdrard, “ ReH 
de I'aris,” July i and 15. 

Afghanistan: 

The Indian Frontier Question, by Major A. G. Lconatii 
“ Asiatic Qrly,” July. 

Africa: 

The Tragedy of Egypt, by Stanhope of Cheste 
“ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

The Revival of Egypt, “ Qrly. Rev,’^ July. 

The Egyptian Soudan and Somaliland, by Capt. 
de Reiity, “ Questions Diplomatiqucs,” July i. 

Germany and Morocco, by Dr. E. David, “ Int« 
national ” July. 

Algeria, by H. Froidevaux, “ Questions Diplqinri 
tiques,” July 16, 

The Italians in Tunis and Tripoli, by L. Jadi 
“ Questions Diploinatiques,” July 16, I 

The French Congo, by E. Etienne, “ Grande Re’ 
July 10. 

Towards Union in South Africa, by J. S. Mills, “ Fo; 
nightly Rev,” Aug. 

Argentina, by Prince Louis d’Orl( 5 ans, “ Correspondah 

July JO and 25. 

Australasia : 

The Anglo-Saxon Country in the Soutli Paci) 

“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Aug. 

Austria-Hungary (see also Balkan States) : 

The Nationalities of Hungary, by Count J. Mailatf 
“ Contemp. Rev,” Aug. 

Balkan States: 

Austria’s Next Move ? by Enquirer, “ National R^v, 
Aug. 

Faltic question, “ Correspondant,” July 25. 

Belgium ; Church and State, by C. \Voeste, “ Re: 

Gendraie,” July, 

Canada: 

Canadian Problems and Parties, by Prof. S. J. McLea; 

“ Quarterly Rev,” July, ' 

The Call of the Present, by James Milne, “ Fortnight 
Rev,” Aug, 

Lord Milner and Canadian Preference, “ Edinbun 
Rev,” July. f 

French Canada, by Arthur Hawkes, “ Nineteen 
Cent,” Aug. 

France and Canada, by M. Dubois, “ Correspondau: 
July lo, 

China: 


Women and the Franchise, “ Edinburgh Rev,” July. 
Sex Disability’and Adult Suffrage, by Teresa Billington- 
Qreig, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug. 

The Revolt of Woman, by IL Spender, “Albany,” 
Aug, 


Political Parties in China, by Chinese Studei 
“ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

France; 

The Defences of the French Colonies, C. Humbe 
“ Grande Rev,” July 25. 




^The Neo-Royallst Movement, by Abbd E. Dirhnet, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Aujj, 

and Prussia: 

jX,Social Democracy and the Centre at the Prussian 
Elections, by A, Erdmann, “ Sozialistische Monats- 
hefle,” July 23. 

Terrorism, by W. Heine, “ Sozialislische Monatshcfie,” 
July 9. 

Reform of Public Finance, by R. Calwer, Sozialist- 
ische Monatsheftc,” July 23. 

IThe German People and Militarism, by H. von 
Gcrlach, “ International,” July. 

The German Peril, “ Qrly. Kev,” July. 

,&gland and Germany, by Beriuis, “-Nouvclle 
&v,” July 15. 

Germany between England and Russia, b)' G. Roloif, 
$■' “ Preussische Jahrbiichcr,” July. 

The Polish Question in J'russia, by J. Koscielski, “ La 
Revue,” July i. 

German Colonies, by 13 . von Koenig, “ Economic 
fe:i Rev,” July, 
lildta : 

KThe Unrest in India, “ Orly. Rev,” July. 

^Problems of Indian Administration, by J. B. Penning- 
ton, “ Asiatic Oily,” July. 

a' Indian ProblemSj by A. E. R., ‘^Asiatic Qrly,” July. 

; The Press in India, by S. M. Mitra, “Ninctcciilh 
f;'-'' tent,” Aug. 

Indo-China, by J. Servigny, “ Rev. Inan^aise,” July. 
I^an : 

K; Electoral Corruption in Japan, by IL Labroue, 
f,: “Grande Rev,” July 25. 

I' Fair IMay for Japan, uy \V. T. R. Preston, “National 
I Rev,” Aug. 

v.vThc Japanese in Formosa, by W. C. Gregg, “Airier. 
Rev. of Revs,” Aug. 

States and Their Government, by^ E.W. Wright, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” July. 
p*ersia : 

The Persian Crisis, bv Angus Hamilton, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Aug. 

K' Women and the Revoliilion, by Marylic .Markoviteb, 

■ “La Revue,” July 15. 

, Persia and the Anglo-Russiaii Entente^ by W. A. 

Moore, “Albany,” Aug. 

|i?o^and 

The Polish Question in Prussia, by J. Koscielski, “La 
yi Revue,” July i. 
i lPprt-ugal: 

The Political anti Economic Sitnalion, by V^le. de 
I', ^ Guichcii, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” July 16. 

,Bussia : 

The Revolutionary Movement, R. Strcltzow, “ SoziaL 
islische Monalsludte,” July 23. 

C; The Agrarian Question ; 

IV Chavagfes, R. de, on, “ Grande Rev,” July 25. 
Rzevvoski, S., on, “ Nouvelle Rev,” July 15. 

Russian Finance, by Dr. A. Polly, “Preussische 
kv> ; Jahrbuchcr,” July. 

Ir^Tbe Russian Public Debt, by Prof. P. P. Migouline, 

■ “ Grande Rev,” July JO. 

a, Macedonia, and the Anglo-Russian EnUnte. 

E \y. A. Moore, “ Ubany,” Aug. 

iSphia and the Anglo-Russian Eutente^ by W. A. 
ore, “ Albany,” -*\ug. 


United States: 

W. H. Taft: 

Tardieu, A., on, “ Rev. dcs Deux Mondes,” July 15. 
West, H. L., on, “ Forum,” July. 

W. J. Bryan : 

Tardieu, A., on, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” July 15. 
West, H. L., on, “ Forum,” July. 

Mr. Bryan’s Convention, by S. E. Moffett, “ Anier 
Rev. of Revs,” Aug. 

TJie New Southern Statesmanship, by R. S. Baker, 
“ Amer. M ag,” Ang. 

The Southern Race Question, by A. H. Hart, “North 
Amer. Rev,” JulJ^ 

Repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, by T. B. Edging- 
ton, “ North Amer. Rev,” July. 


A Shorthand Typewriter. 

The Worlifs Work contains an account of what it 
descril)es as shorthand by machinery. It is the 
stenotyper, a small light typewriter with only six keys. 
By striking these, sometimes alone, sometimes two or 
three in Uiilson, a complete alphabet is obtained. 'Phe 
machine can be used as easily in darkness as in light, 
it has been operated at a speed of two hundred words 
a minute. There are but six signs to learn, and they 
can be u^ed for any language with which the operator 
is acquainted. At certain offices where the machine 
is used, some two hundred letters a day are usually 
dictated, and they are all on the managers desk ready 
for signature (with tlie exception, of course, of the 
last one) before he has finished dictating to the 
operator. The stenotyped notes can be read by any 
of the typists. 

The Canadian Magazine naturally gives promin¬ 
ence to the Quebec tercentenary and themes suggested 
thereby. It contains a portrait of Samuel de 
Cham]Jain, a sketch of the tercentenary, by J. A. 
Ewa'i; of Pitt, the Empire-builder, by A, PI. IJ. 
Colquhoun, with a poem on Wolfe and Montcalm, by 
John Boyd, 

In La Revue July 15th C. Besson net-Eavre has 
an article on George Sand, based on unpublished 
documents and the souvenirs of Dr. Eavre, his father. 
Or. Eavre distinguished four types in George Sand— 
two feminine .and two masculine : Aurora Dupin the 
mystic, Aurore Duclevant the woman, George Sand 
the author, and Piffoel the sophist. 

The London Magazine contains a pajjei* on the 
Rev. Thomas Lord, who on Ajnil 2nd last attained 
the age of 100 years, and who lives at Ilorncastle, 
and is still preaching. To judge from a photograph 
taken on his hundredth birthday, he is exceedingly 
hale and hearty still, and might very well pass for 
seventy-five. His advice to those wishing to live to 
be a hundred would be hard work and plain food, but 
not too much food. He seems, however, to have 
lived a tranquil life, and not to have worried, and 
neither to have smoked nor (for seventy-five years) 
drunk any alcoholic liquor. For forty-four years he 
bad no holiday, and he cannot understand the 
present-day craze for rushing about. 



BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY IN FRANCE.* 

**L'Affaire Nell” is a novel about which, we are 
told, all Paris, if not all France, is talking. Two 
reasons appear for this. It is con.sidered an admir¬ 
able picture of sipart Parisian society, and a still more 
admirable picture of the whot'Is within wheels of 
French judicial procedure. The numerous portraits 
of lawyers are said to be all recognisable, in which 
case many Paris legal luminaries can hardly be feeling 
flattered just now. If L’Affaire Nell ” gives a 
true picture of the way justice (or injustice—probably 
the latter) is administered in Paris, then it can only 
' be by chance, and that a remote chance, that anyone 
ever gets justice at all. The gentry who administer 
the law seem, too often, to think of overthrowing 
a personal adversary, satisfying personal grudges, 
gratifying personal greed, securing personal advance¬ 
ment;—of anything and everything, in short, except 
securing the ends of justice. 

But the machinations of the lawyers and also of 
the money-lenders do not form the most humanly 
interesting part of a book tliat is full of human 
interest, and against which, moreover, the usual 
charge against French novels can certainly not be 
levelled. An Englishman of fifty-four, named Nell, 
marries a young French girl of twenty-five. When the 
story opens he is already dead, after eight months of 
marriage, and her uncle and aunt, lovable but ordi¬ 
nary characters, who had Iirought her up, are also 
dead. 'Piie young w'idow, tliercfore, an affectionate 
nature, is overwlmlmed w'ilh grief, and lives for 
some time alone in her Brittany country-liouse. 
(Gradually, however, youth and nature re])el. She is 
left heiress to her husband's immense fortune; but a 
son by a former wile contests this, and Madame Nell 
therefore resolves to go to Paris. Here she falls into 
the hands of a clever, unscTupiilous adventure.ss, 
Mme. l.ombard (a most cleverly drawn character), 
who, like other people, has resolved to exploit the 
heire.ss for her own ends. In one way and another 
she is persuaded to take first a costly flat, tlien a 
costly house in the best part of Paris, with men- 
servants, lady's-maid, riding-horses, motor-car, every 
luxury and extravagance. She is “ launched ” in fact, 
in smart Parisian .society. Women envy her fair-haired, 
blue-eyed beauty, and her perfectly cut and fitted and 
chosen gowns and hats. Men pay her extravagant 
compliments,all the time hiding as best they can the too 
apparent axes they have to grind, or their too evident 
intentions of marrying her fortune. In short, she has 
Paris at her feet, and naturally a very pretty head is 
somewhat turned; indeed, but for an essentially sweet 
and lovable nature it must have been hopelessly 
turned, and Madame Nell could have gone only one 
way. But she finds in Paris .some friends of her 
childhood, a brother and sister, living quietly on the 

*^*L*Afiairc Kell." Far Louis Esung. Paris ; Calmann-Ldvy. 

^ Fr. 3.5®, . 


unfashionable side of the Seine. In their home ! 
is always welcome; in all her brilliant succes.ses s3| 
never forgets them. And in the end, when plottffl 
and counter-plotting, and, finally, the abscondingjiS 
her bankers, leave her with only 8 per cent, of ' 
fortune, and tliat swallowed up mostly by mpnie 
advanced against it, she is happier than at the heig|| 
of her social successes. She is to marry, at last, 
friend of her childhood. The plot of “ UAffaif^ 
Nell ” is highly complex, and the legal transactio)^ 
particularly s 

FRANCE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTUJ^ 

The .social part of Mr. W. L. George’s book, 
in the Iwentieth Century (Rivers. 377 pp. Ind^| 
that is to say, tlie chapters dealing with French Ed^S 
tion, the Drama, and particularly with the Fr^M 
Woman, Marriage, and Morality, is perhaps 
valuable than anything we yet possess in Englandjip 
these subjects, on which, as the author rightly th;i^|| 
an absurd amount of misconception still exists, 
part of the book is excellent and calculated!^, 
remove many false notions about the French. 

Mr. George says that the “ ideal situation fots| 
writer who wi.sbes to paint for the British public 
picture of a foreign land is that of a man of BriiEi 
parentage, born and educated abroad, and prov 
during his childhood and youtli with a British at<S 
sjjhere ”—conditions the excellence of which 
j^robably not be disputed, any more; than their ,rat|) 
and conditions which the writer can fulfil. H6;f 
even served his term of military service. WritinfgiJ^ 
the Frenchwoman, Mr. George points out her depg 
as well as her qualities. She must not be confoual ' 
with what is generally considered the Parisienne* 

THE FRENCH WIFE AND MOTHER. 

In France, more than in any other country, we 
seek for general impressiorisS among the 
classes; and if vve judge the Frenchwoman in g 
from this class, we shall find her neither frivoloiiij 
immoral, nor even extravagant in dress, though;;| 
is certainly better dressed than her foreign si^ 
She is to a much greater extent her husband’s 
panion and hdjimate than is the case in 
nations—in short, she has innumerable 
points. But she is dour, and lends to b< 
mercenary; she is distinctly avaricious; doei^^l 
sufficiently recognise the need for relaxation; 
is inclined to forego pleasures that must be pai(||| 
and to interfere with the amusements of the ' 
line portion of the family. Also, beinr \ stay*at-h< 
her wits, though not homely, are restricted wj||i 
very narrow limits. She is not a maker 
though she may be a moulder of them. Her! . 
for her son handicaps him ; how true this is 
who has penetrated a little into Preiich life nltp 
know. ** Thus she clips the wings of her fledglr^' 



stunts the development of its character, thoiigh 
;^sters the development of its intellect.” With 
heir defects, however, P'rench women have “ a far 
6: subtle and powerful hold upon the male sex 
is the c.nse in this country.” In this is to be 
id the cause why men’s clubs, so successful in 
;^nd, are not successful in France. 

v; THE FKENCH IIUSUANU. 

ipaling with marriage, whicti is generally later in 
ilCe for men than in England, Mr. George’s 
liision is that there is not a man in France who 
not sow wild oats and plenty of them. The 
tohman regards jnarriage as a contract, and also 
what as a “ refuge for the destitute when the 
Jts of life have been tasted to the full.” I'he 
y young man is not looked on with favour either 
hiothers or daughters; on the other hand, the 
ling young man is disdained. We sometimes forget 
K AVhen, however, the Frenchman is married he is 
(ii^lly a kind and faithful husband the French girl 
^ taught to expect from him more than she can get; 
^e majority of French inarriagijs turn out well. 

FRENCH MORALITV. 

si excellent chapter deals with “Morality;” the 
jich i>oint of view has probably never been more 
I stated, French moral theories are lax if 
pared with British moral theories, and strict if 
pared with those of Southern Europe. The race, 
he writer insists again and again, is over-sexed. 

book, especially the latter half, may profitably 
ead both by those well and by those ill acquainted 
France, especially by the latter, if only they can 
as true statements made by ail comj^etent 
•vers, but which are very different from those of 
Ordinary middle-class Britisher. 

John Burns. 

ty. A. F. Grubb remajks in a preface to The Life 
fff Burns that it has been said th.at John 
is knows no more interesting person than himself. 
’Grubb, in the three hundred and thirteen j)ages 
.ined in this half-crown book, published by 
limd Dalton, .shows that John Burns is also one 
most interesting persons in the world to others 
himself. It is a bright book, full of enthusiastic 
worship and interesting anecdote. I regret to 
that, according to “ Sepharial’s ” horoscope, the 
t year is destined to see his prospects decline 
_ with his opportunities. “ Sepharial ” forgot, in 
Bg John Burns’s horoscope, to take into account 
Siost important star which governs the destiny of 
Burns, namely, his own indomitable character, 
accounts for much more than most of the 
^ry influences shown in his horoscope. The 
|:is illustrated, and is from first to last full of 
reading. 

“bo the BEAD DEPART?" 

Katherine Bates, whose book “Seen and 
.J?vact^eved the greatest success of any recent 
:?;tir^r|., has now written another book (T. 


Werner Laurie. 6s. net). Mr. .Werner T.aiirie nug|jt 
to liave supplied it with an index, but otherwise there 
is no fault to find with the work. Miss Bates was 
asked to write a book with the title “ Do the Dead 
Return?” but she preferred the much happier title 
Do the Dead JJeparti Th.it tltey Iwcorne invisible 
to the majority is true, but that invisibility implies 
departure is not proved, and the evidence of clair¬ 
voyance and clairaudience and myriad psychic hap¬ 
penings prove that “ departure ” is the last word that 
should be used to desiTilre the disappearance of the 
living soul, which after all is never visible even when 
it is incarnate in the body. Miss Bates has a healthy 
sense of humour, and. a capacity for expres.sing her¬ 
self tersely and wittily, and although she is fully 
cognisant of the latest theories and discoveries in 
tlie psychic realm, she always retains her firm grasp 
of Christian faith. There is nothing that will appeal 
more directly to the majority of readers than the 
chapter on Guardian Children, which describes the 
experiences of a bereaved mother in establishing 
communication with her little son, who had passed 
into the unseen. The book can confidently be recom¬ 
mended to those whose minds are oi)en to the import¬ 
ance of the subject, and who wish to know somewhat 
of the experiences which have brought conviction to 
the mind of a very competent and cultivated woman. 

EMPIRE AND WORK. 

British Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century, by 
Mr. G. B. Hertz (Constable. 250 pp. 6s. net.), is a 
rather nondescript book, composed of half a dozen 
chapters, each of which is devoted to a separate 
phase of British Imperialism in tlie eighteenth 
century. Mr. Hertz ernpha.si.ses the fact that Im¬ 
perialism in the eighteenth century had nothing 
whatever to do with the Anglo-Saxon idea. It was 
mainly dictated by motives of commerce and trade, 
and by a determination to secure freedom and self- 
government for all foreign settlements that came 
under the British flag. The most interesting chapter 
is that entitled “ The Russian Menace," which 
describes the first great popular movement against 
the Turks in favour of Russia. It is interesting to 
remember that in 1791 the average Briton, according 
to Mr. Hertz, decided that Russian friendship was 
more useful than Turkish. There is, indeed, a curious 
parallelism between 1791 and 1878. 

Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon's Handhook of Etnployfnents 
(Aberdeen. I’he Rosemount Press, is. net) is 
especially intended for boys and girls entering the 
trades, industries, and professions, and contains brief 
practical details as to cost and time of training for 
and money earned in an immense number of occu¬ 
pations. Curiously enough, 1 find nothing about 
journalism. — 

Andrew Melrose has published in a shilling volume 
a sketch of the life work of Dr. F. E. Clarke, 
founder of the Christian Endeavour Movement, Mr, 
Chaplin has written the book. 



HISTORY. 

Dr. .G. K, Fortescue has translated Thibaudeau's 
work on Bonaparte and the Consulate .—an exception¬ 
ally free and good translation, it seems to me. 
Tbibaudeau, of course, was constantly in personal 
contact with Bonaparte, and for a time, at least, 
enjoyed his intimacy and esteem, though he voted in 
opposition to nearly all his schemes. Whether he 
wrote shorthand or had a Boswellian memory is 
not known. Certain it is that he record<ed, in 
such a way that they seem absolutely faithful 
verbatim reports, many conversations with Bonaparte, 
in which he himself figures, it is now known, as ‘‘ N.*’ 
The discussions on the Civil Code, for instance, as 
reported in this volume, and Bonaparte's views on 
marriage and divorce, give a most vivid idea of the 
force of the First Consul’s personality, of his clear¬ 
headedness, and, if one may say so, sound common sense. 
There is naturally a certain amount about Bonaparte 
personally ; and it must be admitted that in this 
book he does not appear as a cad, which he un¬ 
doubtedly was, if judged by the Duchcs.se d'Abrantes’ 
memoirs \ but the volume is as a whole much less 
personal and more historical than most of the Napo¬ 
leon books. It is brought down to 1804. (Methuen. 
Index and illustrations. 314 pp. jos. 6d. net.) 

TRAVELS. 

Washed by the Four Seas^ by H. C. Woods, is an 
account of the authors experience? and impressions 
during two journeys through 'rurkey, Bulgaria and 
Asia Minor. Mr. Woods has travelled along the 
beaten track and away from it; his excursions 
into the interior make interesting reading. Much 
space is devoted to descriptions of the towns and 
their defences and possibilities of attack, and the 
armies and railways of the countries. Of the 
Bulgarian Army he says :—Tlie spirit which per¬ 
vades the ranks is splendid ; every man is cheerful, 
and seems to desire to perfect himself in the art of 
war to enable him to play his part in the great 
struggle to maintain the invincibility of Bulgaria, 
which cannot now be long postponed.” In proving 
that Mohammedanism is to a great extent responsible 
for the unprogressive state of Turkey, the author 
says :—To put off an evil day is the theory of all 
Mohammedans. This theory largely governs the 
policy of the Ottoman Government, which is always 
to avoid reform, and also partly explains the 
indifference and sloth of its officialdom.” There is 
an introduction by Sir Martin Conway, and the book 
is illustrated with snapshots taken by Mr, Woods en 
route. There is also a good map of the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7^* net.) 

The P, & O. Company have issued a thjrd edition 
of the P. O. Pocket Book, It contains rrtuch 
useful information for travellers in the Far East, 
it is illustrated by reproductions in colour of pictures 


by well-known artists. There are many plans 
maps, tables of distances, etc., and three plates 
flags. (Adam and Charles Black. 2S. 6d. net.) 

The City of Genoa^ by Robert W. Gar 
(Methuen and Co. los.), comprises the history 
Genoa from earliest times and a description of 1 
principal buildings and the chief events conneci 
with them. The book is illustrated with photograi 
and with twelve water-colour sketches by Will| 
Parkinson. There is an appendix containing a list 
pictures in the chief churches and palaces of Geri' 
and a good index. 

Through Finland to St Petersburg^ by A, M. SiC 
(Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net). This book cont$ 
an interesting account of the history and growth 
Finland and her people. There is also a fascina^ 
chapter on “ Finland in Legend,” and a description 
St. Petersburg. At the end of the book are sevS 
appendices containing lists of hotels and hints:'; 
travellers. There are twenty-four illustrations Ifi 
photographs and a good map. I should recomtn^ 
this book to any who intend visiting Finland or ii 
may be interested in that country. 

RECENT VERSE. 

Two volumes of Irish verse have made 
appearance. Mr. A. P. Graves, author of Fa 
O’Flynn,” is publishing a collected edition of sucK 
his Irish poem*^ which he cares to have preserYi 
and the first volume contains (i) Songs of the Gael, 
number of lays, laments, love songs, etc., wri^ 
under the influence of the Gaelic revival, many- 
which have been set to music, and (2) A Gaelic Sfo 
tellifu^^ a series of narrative poems, the stoiy-lelt^ 
having loregathered over a good turf fire at a Gae 
I.eague meeting/' Dr. Douglas Hyde, inhispref^ 
writes that these poems show how the modern It 
renaissance has already affected the tone of Anjg 
Irish poetry, (Maiinsel, Dublin. Pp. 118. 
net). 

Ip IT:ro Lays Miss Alice Milligan publisl 
for the first time in volume form a selection of;] 
Irish heroic and patriotic poems (Maunsel, Dubl 
Pp. 80- 2S. 6d. net). Another recent volume 

I)oetry is “ A Painter’s Pastime,” by Margaret Thom 
'Fhe writer, brought up in Australia, develo{>ed in 1 
early days the habit of putting her thoughts into vei 
and the present volume is a collection of a few of i 
sonnets of Italy, Greece, Spain, etc., and poems o 
variety of subjects. (Greening. Pp. 152. 3s. 6d. n 

ESSAYS- 

Among the most interesting essays published lai 
are Sir Spencer Walpole's Biographical and Polit 
Essays (Unwin. 306 pp. los. 6d. net. Indfi 
They are prefaced by an* introductory note by 
daughter. A particularly entertaining one deals v 
Princess Lieven, based on her letters, published 




; and the paper on Crabbe is appreciative, 
her essay is upon the late Frank Buckland; 
aer on “The History of the Cabinet,” yet another 
“ The Dining Societies of London.” 

Perfect Garden: How to keep it Beatitiful and 
by Walter P. Wright (Grant Richards, 6s.). 
||^4ook carefully written and beautifully illustrated by 
'Who loves flowers and holds gardening up as an 
jij: to be studied and striven after with as much 
^riestness of purpose as one would expect to bestow* 
K writing a book or on painting a picture. 'Hie 
is full of suggestions and useful inforn)ation, 
|||d contains many bints as to colour schemes, flowers 
: ail sea.sons, special flo\vers, etc. 'Frees, shrubs, 

B rtrees, and vegetable's are all dealt with in turn, 
at the end of the l)Ook arc several plans of gardens 
explanatory notes. 

^ 0 ^ Life (f John Wilkinson, the Jeewish Missionary, 
p. Samuel H. Wilkinson (Morgan and Scott. 6.s.). 
prn of humble parentage in a small 1 Lincolnshire 
iHage, John Wilkinson rose to be Director of the 
|||ldmay Mission to the Jews, an institution which 
rokes itself felt and esteemed by Christians ihrough- 
m|;the world. 'Po read this memoir, so ably written 
son, who follows his father as Director of the 
ptfesion, is an inspiration to all, and a splendid 
of what can be achieved by hard and incessant 
|6rk, indomitable courage, and faith in God. “Ask 
life Lord, and tell the people,” w^as John Wilkinson’s 
l^tchword, and throughout his life from shop-assistant 
i^^pirector of the Mission, prayer was answered and 
§^ns were forthcoming. 

MUSIC. 

||Musicians and others will welcome the publication 
^ the fourth volume of Mr. J- A. Fuller Maitkuurs 
l^^ised edition of Grovds Dictionary of Music and 
^busicians. While many articles in the first edition 
plye been extended or corrected in the light of recent 
l^^arch, many new ones liave been added so as to 
Hliake the work as up-to-date as possible. Extending 
ifspni Q to S, the new volume contains long biographi- 
pfl notices of Schubert and Schumann. Richitrd 
j^^auss, however, fares badly. Are we seriously to 
that it has been Strauss’s aim to startle and to 
P|pck his audiences ? And why, may it be asked, is 
list of Schubert’s works omitted when those of 
|b many unimportant or forgottC'n (.:omf>osers are 
'' eluded? (Macmillan. 8o8 pp. 21s. net). 

|y:The same publishers have issued Sir Charles Sant¬ 
as excellent manual, 77 ie A rt cf Singing and Vocal 

valuable advice to those 
Mirous of studying singing with the object of adopt- 
the vocal art as a profession (Macmillan. 144 pp. 
net). 

MR. SI'ANXlEY wevman's nkw novki., 

iL b^lifeye the publisher say that J^he Wild Geese 
as “A Gentleman of France”; but it is 
^ abtM wheft the public will agree with the 


publishers. To those who do i;K)t care for this type 
of novel the characters will seem wooden and the 
story unreadable. Those who do care for it will 
doubtless read it, but must not ex])ect from it the 
enjoyment they derived from Mr. Weyrnan’s earliest 
books. I'he scene is laid in Ireland in the reign of 
George I., and it may be questioned wliether the 
author was wise in his choice of a country which has 
fascinatiotis for but is also a snare unto the novelist. 
(Illustrations. Hodder. 6s.) 

OTHER NOVELS. 

Kitty Toilleur, by May Sinclair (Constable. 6s.), 
and An Empty llcriiage, by Violet 'Fweedale (John 
Long. 6s.), are both full of interest, clever and re¬ 
fined ill style. Kitty is finely and strongly drawn, 
and her entourage designed to throw her well into 
relief. Seeing that Kitty’s mode of life was what it 
was, it is probable that she will api)eal more to men 
than to women, for though her self-sacrifice at last 
is in keej)ing with her character, many will doiilU. 
whether such a life of “ easy virtue ” as slie lias led 
could have been kept 11 !> without deterioration. 
That her charm was great goes without saying. Mrs. 
'l'w(H;dale\s Mimosa Denning gives her liody at night 
to keep alive the man she nurses by day ; but the 
fashion of modern novdists of inferring that only 
such women arc capable of selfless love is as regret¬ 
table as it is untrue. 

In Jack Spurlock, Prodigal, by G. H. l.iOrrimer 
(John Murray. 6s.), it is a refreshing change to turn 
to a humorist who, being turned dinvn from Harvard 
for inciting a bear to hug his tutor, is placed in his 
father’s factory; organises a strike ; advertises his 
father in the newspapers; tours the parks as a per¬ 
forming bear, and starves in the wittiest and most 
epigrammatic way. The fault of the book is that the ^ 
brilliancy is as hard as diamonds. 

In his introduction to The Japanese Spy (Grant 
Richards. 6.s.) Mr. Lancelot Lawton states that his 
story is founded upon facts the outlines of whicli are 
well known in Japan. It is all the more interesting 
for that, but the tragedy is pathetic, and the story far 
from exhilarating. Kurokaw*a’s sufferings, the love of 
Sennari the Geisha, the suicide of gentle Matsu San, 
her education, and Japanese life generally, are not 
piictured by one who loves the country, yet they carry 
tlie impress of reality and bear out the fact that 
Eastern and Western ideals are not yet identical. 

Aunt Maud, by Ernest Oldincadow (Grant 
Richards. 6s.), might have been called “A Pretty 
Girr.s Diary,” so sentimental is it. Aunt Maud is so 
strangely unwise as to tell her charming niece that 
she has invited her to be on show to an eligible man. 
A dainty picture of an innocent-minded but not 
ignorant girl, who, having been defrauded of her right 
to be wooed by the mistake of a well-meaning match¬ 
maker, acts in a very unconventional manner. The 
two who act as foils are certainly not shown in all 
their ugliness. 



IBOOKS m 



What is the purposfe of a book like Buried Alive, 
except to while away idly holiday hours? Mr. 
Arnold Bennett ought to do, and can do, better work 
than this improbable tale of a famous artist who let 
it be supposed he was dead, when it was really his 
valet who had died. He takes over the valet^s obli¬ 
gations, even to a woman picked up from a matri¬ 
monial agency, whom he marries and jogs along with 
very well. There is much .satire in the book, espe¬ 
cially of modern journalistic methods, and a certain 
halfpenny daily paper. But it is poor stuff all the 
same (Chapman and Hall. 6s.). 

In Mr, Stifferys Bisdple, by L. Parry Truscott 
(Laurie. 6s,), we have a thoughtful and interesting 
study of character as exemplified by an austere .self- 
educated schoolmaster and his the stepson of 

a kindly and humorous, if drunken, journeyman, 
with the queer name of Mcneleb 1 aylor. The ele¬ 
ment of pathos enters w^hen the master and the 
disciple fall in love with the same girl, and it is not 
lessened because she is a shopgirl and utterly un¬ 
worthy. 

SOME NOVELS OF ADVEN IL’RE. 

IVie Green Mufumy, by Fergus Hume (John Long. 
6s.). Mr. Hume’s mummy <^omes from Peru and js 
the cause of countless troubles, l>cginning with a 
murder. Lucy is more real than ideal, but some day, 
perhaps, Mr. Hume will give us a. lovable woman. 

Her Splendid Sin, by Headon Hill (\Vard, Lock. 
6.S.), contains most thrilling adveiUiires with plot, 
counterplot, and ( haracters in good going order; the 
sin being committed by a gentle little creature in 
defence of a liel[)less old man. 

Workers in Darkness, by J. H. Biirland (Greening. 
6s.). 'I’he Workers are a .society of criminals whth an 
organisation going into all ranks of society; their 
refuge being in vast caves under T-ondon itself, 
d'hree thousand innocent people, as w'ell as all the 
robbens, are killed in the breaking up of the gang ; 
hence the pace is terrific all the way through. The 
motif of the book is the discovery by Sir J. Lodri.x of 
a curve in the forehead which always denotes criminal 
proclivities. 

The Singular RepiibUc, l)y \V'. H. Koebel (Griffiths. 
6s.). An idealised and glorified Jatujues Lebaudy is 
the hero, and his impos.sible city is situated in South 
America, InU the story contains some very human 
characters and a charming love story. 

fames II, and His IVwes, by Allan lea (Methuen. 
I2S. 6d). A gossipy narrative compiled from many 
sources, and copiously illustrated l)y copies of por¬ 
traits now in private collections. From it wc gather 
that james’s mistresses were as many as those of his 
brother Charles, and that Anne Hyde was not the 
daughter of a cook, as the tradition used to run. The 
more we read the less wo wonder at the success of 
William of Orange, '.rhere is no attempt at bold 
portraiture ; rather we get side glimpses of characters 
who in a lower station of life ^vould have been quite 
■j^ni^markabJe* 


LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. | 

The Modern Language Association have for som^ 
time contemplated the reduction of the annual sufiS 
.scription, and by a re.solution passed at a special 
general meeting in June the minimum .suhscriptibiS 
will in future be 7s. 6d. per annum. Modern Langua^ 
Teaching will be sent free as before, but the Modcf^ 
J^angnage Review must necessarily be. j>aid for. Thili 
niaga/ine, which is an invaluable representative pt| 
British scholarsliip, will be .supplied to members of 
the Modern Language Association at 7s, 6d. per 
annum, and it is earnestly hoped by the devote^ 
workers who have done so much to promote the stucfjf' 
of modern languages in this country that the sub^ 
scrit)ers will be sufficient to encourage that scholar^ 
shi]) and research which is a sine qua non of efliciency; 
The Hon. Secretary of the Association, Mr. G. 
Bridge, 45, South Hill Park, N.W,, will give full pat^ 
ticiilars. . 



HOLJDAV COURSES. 

These are now in lull swing in many places. TbS 
London University and the University of Ldinburg||| 
have arranged courses for the study of English. . 
Paris the International Guild, 6, Rue de la Sorbonn^^ 
lias a most attractive programme, and the Teachei^j 
Guild and other bodies have arranged course.s in maiji^ 
parts of Fram^e, Switzerland, Genuany, and Spain, 
am often entreated to lielp to find situations 
on mutual teirns ior the holidays, and have or.ly oi 
or tv;ice been able to do so. At the best suebi; 
arrangements are not satisfactory for many reason;^ 
(iranied th;jl ilie studenis have only travelUtiS- 
expenses to pay. yet they have also to give tmcU, 
time, and usually lime in the earlier part of the 
so that ilic student is tired out before starting his 
her own studies. Skilled teaching is not often avapil 
able, and as the fc;w chances which do occur 
alrno.st always in remote parts, the travelling co^ 
tfiemselves are not liglit. . 

On the other hand, the promoters of holida;|| 
courses warn students that they must have 
knowledge of the spoken language of the country ^ 
which the course is delivered, and that they shoi^ 
avail themselves of every opportunity for intcrcoui^ 
w^ith ‘foreign students instead of unwisely ciillivaUni| 
the society of visitors of their own naiionality. Tte 
Board of Education, St. Stephen’s House, ('arinic^? 
Row, Westminster, will send lists of courses upd^^ 


application. 


EXCITANGE OF HOMES. 


With the earnest work of Mis.s Batchelor, of tli^ 
Modern I.anguage Association, and the help given bjj| 
notices in the Morning Leader, great progress has 
made this year. By the time this number of 
Review of Reviews is in the hands of our readets 
will be too late for arrangewients for the exchange bi|t 
homes for these hqlidays, or of letters until after thi^^ 
holidays, 




LEAbiNG BOOKS OF THE M5 nTH. 


pCUGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION. 

DP In BeelDSla. Rev, G. Monk-t .I Stock) net 5/0 

A# Daatf depart ? K. Katharine Hiires .(Laurie- net 6/0 

I tQflrtoofWili. Helen Wotlelinuse.(Macmillan) n*-! 3/6 

Tiejs B. Clark. W, K. Chaplin .*.(Waul, Lock) rt/c 

1. Beale. BHzabeth Railath.(ConsUihic) iivt 10/6 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL. Etc. 

pi,el Annand, M.p. J. L. M’t allnm .tOliphanO Tiet ^/6 

n Law of Lauriston. w. (Viy ,1».(Saunders) net 10//. 

ntlnB Ships. 1908. I'*, ‘r. Inm- .iLow» net ii/o 

"‘ensUtutlonal History of Eni?land. F w. Maiibn l . 

■ Canilnidge Tniversity (*i*rvisj iii/6 

Itlsh Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century. tL h. 

‘ ;Hertaf..*..—.KJonsrahle) net b/o 

national Problems and Hague Conferences* 1'. J. 

ftMrrenre ...(Dcnr.) net 3/^ 

^gland* W. Shaw Sparmwand jaine.s Orrock.!Na.shl net 24/0 

Tower of London, J. Fuileylove and A. Poy.ser-.-iBUck) net 7/6 

_ voln College, Oxford. S, A. Warner.(Fairbaims) net 

ifbes the Broad Acres (Yorks). A. N. Cooper (A. hrown^ net 

BULge Life in the Fens. F. J, Gardiner.(Marlborough) net 

I Castles and Keeps of Scotland. F. R. Frapric. 

(Rell) net 

_Jism. G. Tyrrell ...(Longman) net 

^oe In the Twentieth Century, w. L. Geoige...(kivirrs) nft 

. Time Paris. Dr. G. F. Ldwurds.vD^'^bUday) net 

lies« G. Burtrin. .Paul) 

hOa. R. W. Carden...(Meihneii) net io/6 

I and Family in Early Rome, c. W. L. Launspach. 

Beir 

Alps* W, A. 13, Coolidge .(Methuen) net 

^SSlons of India, sir Menrv Craik .iMacmillan) net 

J*national Law and the Russo-Japanese War, S. 

P ihatfhi. (Slovens) net 

rbarians of Morocco. Graf Sternberg.;ChaUo^ net 

Grenfell and the Congo. Sir H. johnsion. 

vHuichin.son - net 30/0 

Struggle for American Independence. S. G. Fisher, 
ji vols. (Lippincott) net iH/o 

m;Twentieth Century American. H. P. Robinbon...(Putnam) 
Ipmed by Four Seas. U. C. Woods.lUnwin) net 7/t 

I SOCIOLOGY. 

||e British Trade Book, 1880-1907. J. H. Srhooiirg . 

^5 ■ •Murray) net io/6 

111^1.11 Holdings and Allotmonts, 1887-1907. G. A. Johnston 

(Elevens) not 15/0 


6/0 

3 /fi 

2/6 

7/6 

4/0 

fi/o 

s/ct 


7/6 

7/0 

3/0 

yi/o 

6/0 


i Small Holding. F. K, Giem ..; L me/ net 

and Liberty L. GinneJI..(Duffy; net 

J Worker’s Handbook. Gtrirude M. Jnck-wdi and 

f./ConAiance Smith..(Duckworth) net 

smanship in Competitive Industry. 0. K. Ashboc. 

KsseJt House Press) net 

i. and Saucer Land. Kev. m, Oaham . iHouUlou) net 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY. 

peays on Evolution, 1889-1907. K. B. Poulton (Frowdel net X9/o 

iliigion and Medicine* s. McCotnb and Others .(Paul) net 6/o 

la Art of Living in Good Health. D. s. s^igtr (Hrxider) 

idiiO-Aetive Substances* w. M;ikower...Paul) 

ijmund Symes-Thompson, By hls Wife..(Stock) 

Id Perfect Garden* w. p Wright.;kh:iiaiM(s: net 

la Boy’s Own Nature-Book. w. P. Wisudi.k. rs.) 

Kuitry Sketches for City Dwellers. Mrs. w. Kstwn^iey ... 

(MJ.ick) nvt 

^ Game at Sea. C. F. Holder ..(Hoddet) net 


. 3 /'^ 

3 /ft 

s/o 

5/0 


6/0 

5/0 

3/6 

6 /o 

3/6 


,,aes from the Iliad and Stories from the Odyssey. 

; H. L, HavGI ..H:irra]i.i each net 7/9 

( Garden of Epicurus. Analolc France .(Lane) t/o 

cries of Gardens. A. I. Shand.... 

(West i^lraiid P«blis.liu»g Co.) net io/6 
^Saary Irving, w. H., Pollock-.-.^Longuian} not 3/6 



7/6 

7/6 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 


DRAMAS, POEMS. 

'S !*Faust,” Trardht^d by Sir G. Buchanan...(Rivers) net a/6 

* Woof. flTram.r.) Edith LyttclcoK.(Unwin) net 3/6 

'Heri (D'f'juna.) Alfred SjUtio.*.(Freuch) net 2/6 

Coventry . ...(Mwihc ws/ net 5/0 

Bernard Capes../Unwin) n i 3/6 

jSt. (Poems.) Rosa MulhoUand.(Mathews) net 2/6 

of the Leaves, etc. (Poeitis). Alfred Cochranei. 

(Smith, Bolder) net a/6 
Friu>k Sidgwic^ ... ***... (Caaibtidjga Universuy pi ess) i/O 


■ ART. 

The Art Treasures of London, Hugh Stokes ...(Fairbairns) nat aA 

NOVELS.^ 

Arnold, Mnud. Blood Royal.(Greeting) 6/0 

Bell, R. S. Wan-en. Oreenwat GreyhouSO ....(Chapman) 6/0 

I indioss Harold. The Liberatlonist.^Waid, Lock; 6/o ; ; 

Him k, Kinost. Brendavale.,.iGreening) 6/q 

Budkin, M, McDonncI). The Quests of Paul Beck .(Unwin) 6/0 

Brooke, W. The Log of a Sailorman ..iCcntury Press) 6/0 , 

Burgiii, G. B. A Woman’s Way . (Hutchinson) 6/0 

Copping, A. E, Gotty In Furrin Parts..Chiitiunin) 6/o '• 

tLockett, S. k. The Bloom 0* the Heather ..(Nash) 6/o 

FltMchei, J. s. The Harvest Moon .(Nash) 6/o 

France, Anatole. Mother of Pearl.(Lane) 6/0 

Fruiicis, M. E. Hardy on the Hill......(Methuen) 6/0 ' t 

Gerard, Morice. The PursueP.(Nash) 6/0 ’ 

(jlynn, Barbara. Shadowed.^Ouscley) 6/0 

Harding, Ellison. The Woman Who vowed .,Unwin) 6/0 

Hariis-Hiirland, J. B. Workers in Darkness.iCIrcrtningl 6/0 

Hill, Hesadon, Her Splendid Sin.{Ward, Lock) 6/c 

Hume, Fergus. The Green Mummy .(L«ng) 6/o 

Hyatt, s. P The Little Brown Brother .(Constable) 6/o 

Kdebel, W. H, The Singular Republic .(Griffiths) 6/o 

Lawton, Lftnrviot. The Japanese Spy...(Richards) 6/0 

Leonaid-Cowper, r. In the Portion of Jezreel.Lung) 6/0 

l^oiiiiKtr, G H. Jack Spurlock, Prodigal . Mm ray) 6/0 

Magnay, SirW. The Pitfall .:. Ward, Lxk) 6/0 

Miint. Hugh. The Flying Scroll ....iLong.i 6/0 

Marsh, Richard, The Surprising Husband.'Meihuen) 6/0 

Nap>ier, I^dy, of Magdaha. A stormy Morning.I Murray) 6/0 

OlUuit'iidow, Ernest. Aunt Maud. .Richards) 6/0 

Osguoil, Irene, Servitude..* ..^.hSisley) 6/0 

Patterson, J. 15. Fishes of the Sea. (Murray) 6/0 

Peer. The Hard Way.(Bong) 6/o 

Pemberton, Max. Love* the Harvester.(Methuen) 6/0 

kamscy, Olivia. The Marriage of Lionel Glyde..(I.ong) 6/o 

kawson, Mrs. Maud Stepney. The Easy-Go-Luckies (Methuen) 6/0 

Ryven, George. The Mightiest Power ...Jtiriflruhs) 6/0 

Sdincourt, H. de. The High Adventure ..(Lane) 6/o 

Smith, Bertram. Totty .. .(Haiper) 3/6 

Thomson, W. H. Heather 0* the Rivers.(Greening) 6/0 

rwcedale, Violet. An Empty Heritage.(Ixjng) 6/0 

Walker, w. s The Sliver Queen. (Ou.seJey) 6/o 

Warden, FI -lence. The Dazzlmg MiSS Davlson .(Unwin; 6/0 

Whishaw, F. The Revolt of Beatrix .iLor.g) 6/o 

White, F. F. M. The Law of the Land..Ward, Lock) 6/0 

White, Percy. Love and the Poop Suitor.(Hmebiuson^ 6/0 

Young, F. E. MiiU. Mistaken Marriage .(l.anc) 6/0 


The Beauties of Burmah. 

In a travel paper on Burmah in the July number of 
the Manchester Quarterly Mr, Arthur Doggett wTiles 
thus in reference to the Burmese women ;— 

1 would >>trongly recommend women’s rights delegates being 
sent to Burmah for a few wrinkles, just to sec how the other 
side of the question stands. Mrs. Burman does all the work, 
and Mr. Burman gets sometimes as many as four pretty wives, 
each of whom has a separate house and keeps her lord in turn, 
when he corncs that way ; but she is master and knows and leels 
it. The .stranger recognises it in her independent mien and 
superior intc’llectual physiognomy over the lazy and immoral 
Burman. They all smoke. I mean men, women and childnsii. 

1 saw one child of about seven playing marbles alone, and 
smoking a huge cigar about the size of bis forearm. 

I have done little by way of character sketching, and feel 
my utter inability to describe the beauty of the deep liquid 
bl;jck eye of the pretty liurniese girls, and their highly ihtel,- 
Icctual foreheads and purity of expression. Their foreheads are ; 
beautiful in the highest degree, and their oval shapely heads ate 
emphasised by the way in which they dress their hair, with a 
knot lied on the lop, in a line with the chin, through the centre 
of the head. 




In the International Journal of Eihies ^t. W, M, , 
Salter treats Mr. Bernard Shaw seriously as a sckii^ I k' 
critic who is at heart an audaciotis optimist; . r- 
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Riot Outside Bombay Police Court during the Trial of Mr, B. G. Tilak for Sedition. 
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The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, Sept, ist, 1908. 

I'o whom belongs the future of 
The Cradle the world? NoL, it would ap- 
the Future. to France, tor last year 

in the Republic deaths exceeded 
Inrths by twenty thousand. The population of 
France, which has for a long time been practically 
stationary, has now takcni a downward diiJ. But if 
France decreases, her ally Russia is increasing her 
p)opuIatiori by leaps and bounds. The following 
figures, quoted from the Dai/y Chronicle of August 
35th, give a new and unexpected turn to Napoleon’s 
prophecy about Europe becoming Republican or 
Cossack;— 


TNCRK.VSE VOK TWF.r.VK xMONTUS of POJ'IJLATION 
siNcr 1904. 


Russia 


2,464,(X)0 (Germany ... 

822,eXX) 

Hriluin 

6ijc),oc)0 

Italy. 

374,000 

Austria 

323,000 

Hungary ... 

229.000 


2,438,ax) 

Decrease: France 

20,000 


2,418,000 


The population of Russia increases therefore at the 
rate of nearly a thousand a week more than the net 
increase of the pof)ulation of Germany, the United 
Kingdom, Austria, Hungary, Italy and France. That 
is a portentous fact which indeed should cause us 
furiously to think. 


The Bishops assembled at Lambeth 
The have discussed the question of 

Anglican Church declining birth-rate, and have 

Declining Birth-rate, embodied the result of their delibe¬ 


ration in the following resolution: 

A further evil with which we have had to deal is«of .such a 
kintl that it cannot be spoken of without repugnance. No one 
Whc> values the purity of home life can contemplate without 
grtiVe mi^iving the existence of an evil which jeopardizes that 
jio one who treasures the Christian ideal of marriage 


can coivlone l.ho cxisunicc of haidts which siilncrt some of the" 
essential elements of that ideal, in view of the ti;;ures anrf;- 
facts wJn’ch have been set before us, we cannot doubt lliat 
is a widtrspread i.>rev;ilonce anioj^gsl our peojjles of the [jmcticel, 
of resorting to artificial means for the avoidance or prevention: 
of childd>earing. Wt? have spoken of these practices ahci; 
endeavoured to characterise them as lliey deserve, not only in^ 
their results, but in tlieniseives ; and we would appeal to tlie..' 
members oi our own Churches to exert the whole force of tlicir v 
Christian character in cLUuJemnatioii of them. ;; 

Nevertheless, the recognition of the moral responsi-J 
bilityof parentage is an advance, not a retrogrcssiotl 
in ethics; and the Bishops would have obtained a,; 
better hearing if they had jxtinted out that 
who have sufficiently developed to realise that respond 
sibility should not leave those who have not lisemK 
to tliat ethical level to fill the cadres of the Army ot 
the future. 

The Royal Commission on thcfci 
MuitipiiLtlon I'eeble-mirKleil, which made itej 

of report last mouth, declares thajj;:; 

the Unfit. fceble-raiudedness is usually spoiUtl 
taneous in origin and tends strongly to be inheritedil 
They urgently recommend, tlierefore, that measures^; 
.should be taken to prevent the feeble-minded inultif:; 
plying their kind. But they shrink froiti the drastfe? 
surgical method adopted in one of the Americah^ 
States, for they say :— 

J11 our opinion, ihe general feeling of tlie people would dtS 
present rightly condemn any legislation directed rliidly 
exclusively to tlie prevention of hereditary transmission 
mental defect by .surgical or other artificial measiin-s. Tlie posr 
sibility of adopting siu:h measures wars referred to by t wtmty-OUciS 
of the witnesses, but only three of them expressed opinions 
favour of the practicability <jf .such a course. 

The King and tlie Kaiser met 
The Klnsr Cront)crg Castle, and report^s 

Germany. differ a.s to the result of tlieir| 

interview. As the King was nOt *;: 
accompanied by any of his Ministers, but otily by;/ 
Sir Cliarles Hardinge, all stories as to jx)litics having? 
been discussed seriously must be dismissed as base^v 
less. What seems to be true is that the monarchs;; 







Photograph hy\ \F, Schilling. 

King and Kaiser Kiss at Cronberg. 

HI 

yki^ each other when they met, spent a pleasant 
day together, arranged for the King’s state visit to 
■l&erniany, chafifed each other about their fleets, and 
: parted. The story that the King and Sir Charles 
Hardinge arranged our naval programme for the next 
four years is sill)* nonsense. Naval programmes are 
hot fixed up by Kings, even when they have the 
yassistance of a Foreign Office tchinovnik. 

'rhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mp. Lloyd George’s wisely spent last month in 
Tour. visiting Germany for the purpose 

of making personal inquiries into 
the working of tlie German system of insuring the 
tGerm workman against old age, sickness and 
unemployment. As might have been e-vpected, he 
has come back awe-struck at the marvellous scientific 
thoroughness of the German system. I'hc State only 
contributes five millions a year—the cost of the 
machinery of administration—to a national system of 
■mutual insurance wdiich dispenses year by year 
^34,000,000, and will soon distribute 000,000. 
The question of (luestions is whether 13,000,000 
British working men will consent to contrilmte to such 
a national system of insurance. The answer is that 
they certainly will not until they have satisfied them- 
aelves that they cannot compel the State to make any 
Tiirther non-contributory ixayments, and until they can 
i>e convinced that it is only by such a contributory 
System that they can adtjquately deal with the ques- 
tipn of non-epployment, it is something gained, 


however, to have AIt. Lloyd George thoroughly 
convinced as to the ideal superiority of the 
German system. 

Mr. Lloyd George spoke sen.sibly 
Wanted— ^rj^^^rever he went among 

Pllmsoll Mark his German hosts as to the 

Armaments absurdity of the present system of 
Anglo - German competition in 
armaments. He found, as every iinjuirer who visits 
Germany can discover for himself, that the Germans 
arc really and sincerely afraid that the British fleet ^ 
is threatening them with sudden and unprovoked 
attack. The utter absurdity of this ])opular delusion 
renders it difficult for any Englishman to treat it 
seriously. But until we do get it into our heads that 
the Germans really fear that w^e may any day repeat 
Cofienhagen at Kiel, we shall fail to understand the 
motive for their naval activity. The Kaiser is said 
to resent the adoption of the succinct formula of two 
keels for one as the basis o1 i^rograrnmcs for new 
construction, but a moment’s reflection ought to con¬ 
vince him that this is an immense conces.sion. 
Hitherto we have had four keels to the German one, 
1/0 offer to reduce this preponderant c in the future 
by one-lialf is assuredly not an unfriendly act. Mr. 
Tiloyd George in his speech at Hamburg made the 
wise and witty remark that wdiat was wanted was an 
international agreement as to a Plimsoll load-line of 
safety for nations in danger of overloading themselves 
w'ith armaments. Sii(di a load-line is not easy to 
arrive at. But the alternative is the sinking of the 
financial ship, as Chancellors of the l^xchequcr 
all over the world are ruefully beginning to realise. 

Tlie British delegates at the Hague 

A British ^ J^st month offered, in 

Kaval Profirramme. the name of their Government, 
that the programme of naval i 
construction should be annually communicated in 
advance to any Govermnent that would reciprocate. 
Nothing came of the proposal. The Germans 
naturally derided it. They communicate their pro¬ 
gramme of naval construction, not annually, but for ^ 
six years in advance. 'Fhe Westminster Gazette, 
therefore, made the sensible suggestion, which may be 4 
regarded as a natural development of Sir Edward i ; 
Fry’s proposal at the Hague, that our Government 
should reciprocate with the Germans by bringing in a 
naval construction programme four years in advance. 
'i’here is no difficulty in doing this, for a simple 
multiplication sum of two times applied to the German n' 
programme will enable us to arrive at the British !* J 
programme, ’rhis, if adopted, would enable eveiry- 











one to know where we stand. The alarmists would 
no longer be able to justify their paniomongering 
on the ground that unless tliey work the German 
bogey the fleet will be allowed to fall below the level 
of safety, and the German Navy 
League would understand once 
for all that the hare is too wide¬ 
awake to allow itself to be over¬ 
taken by the tortoise. 

^rhe fact that 
the Brazilian 
Brazilian Ironclads. Gove rn ment 
is about to 
enter into pos.scssion of thre^e 
improved Dreadnoughts- -minus 
turbine engines — which have 
been built in this country, has 
led to a demand that we should 
buy them. Tho disadvantage of 
this pro])Osal is that the Brazilian 
Government does not want to 
sell. An Anglo-Indian corre¬ 
spondent sends me from Lahore 
the highly ingenious jwoposition 
that we should offer to give the 
Brazilian Government half-a- 
dozen first-class ironclads fully 
equipped, but of lighter draught, 
which would in every w'ay be 
more useful in Brazilian waters, 
and take in exchange the three 
monsters, adding a round million 
i)y way of a luck-penny. It is 
1 pretty scheme, for we could 
well spare the half-dozen older 
ships if we could obtain three 
.mproved Dreadnoughts at a 


stroke., But there are two obstaeles in tlie yto 
of its adoption. The first is that the Brazilians 
bent upon having the new'est and biggest battleship 
afloat, even although they may prove to be white 
elephants, and the second is that our Admiralty doe^ 
not like taking over ships not built according to thei^ 
ideas which have not turbines. If we add to this 4 
third objection—the impetus which such a purchase, 
would give to panic-mongering in Germany—we 
need not anticipate that any bargain will be struck 
with Brazil. 

'fhe record run made by the 
The Indomitable^ which brought thfe 

“ Indomltablo.” Prince of Wales from land to land 
across the Atlantic at the rate 
25*13 knots per hour, has given great satis¬ 
faction. It was the maiden voyage of the great 
cruiser. wShe had all her stores on board, as if she had 
been ordered out for stirvice in war, yet she beat the 







A Visible Sign of the New Era in Turkey, 


iJiV group of file Gn ck mikI Hulg:in:in loaders of the revolu- 
Ijpharies who, after against each other ff)r five years and 

Jj^fying tlic army of Ihe Sultan, havonow^ made their submission 
^ajor ISnver Jleyas the licad of tije Reform Party in Turkey. 

cord of the swiftest passenger steamers built for speed 
one. In Raleiglvs “ History of the \Vorld,” the great 
Jkabethan, with the experience of the Armada still 
in his memory, says, Heore to speak in generall 
j>j|f,vSCa-figbt, I say 'Phat a fleete of twentie ships of 
^Od sailers and goode ships have the advantage on 
e open Sea of an hundred as good ships and of 
wer sayling.” Raleigh put it too highly vvlien he 
itVe a five to-one preponderance to the swifter fleet. 

t theand lu?r two sisters undoubtedly 
j^nstitute a great addition to the effective force of 
e British Fleet. 

In the recent naval rnanceuvres, an 
Efflciency Armada, of unparalleled strength 
S r both in the numbers and the fight- 

^ ing capacity of us ships, was moln- 

with ease, and sent out to practise the art of war 
er war conditions for three weeks. Over three hun- 
<1: vessels, each as fall of machinery as a watch, were 
Jj^aged for three weeks in war rnanieuvres in the Noith 
with what result? It is almost incredible, but it i.s 
iCt, that when the mameuvres were over the whole of 
battle fleet came back to its anchorage without 
rigi# mishap. Not even a torpedo i)oat broke down, 
ilte jWas not one lame duck in the Armada w^hen it 
llptne. The whole .series of complicated evolu- 
s hiid b<jen carried out without a collision or 



accident of any kind. No such magtimcefit 
demonstration of naval .-efficiency has been 
afforded since the w^orld began. But thanks to 
the strict secresy under which the manoeuvres were 
carried out, this unprecedented achievement has 
passed almost unnoticed at liome. Fortunately it 
has not escaped attention abroad, where the Press 
has paid its tribute of admiration and w'onder. “The 
British Navy 
to-day/’ said 
an American 
publicist, “ is 
impressive not 
merely because 
of its over¬ 
whelming size, 
but chiefly be¬ 
cause of the 
shining effiiu- 
ency which we 
s(ddom associ¬ 
ate with hulk. 

It is the pride 
of the Briton 
and of every 
man in whose 
vein s runs 
Angl o-Saxon 
blood.” The 
extraordinary 
performa nces 
of the subma¬ 
rines Avas not 
tlie least re¬ 
markable ex¬ 
ploit of Ihe 
Navy. The 
flotilla of thirty- 
seven subma¬ 
rines steaiTKxl 
over three 
thousand miles 
without a casu¬ 
alty. They did 
not steam tin- Leader of the “Young Turks/* 

der water all Major ICnver Ahiiuxl Bey of the Turkish 
the time, but j^tnff is thelnspector-Gcneral of the Young 
several of them Turkey party in Europe acting under the 
steamed seven instructions of the bead commission irv 
days on end Though a young man— he is hut 

• twenty-eight—he is fully recognised as 

without once head by all tlie officers of the 3rd 

having their A rmy Corps of the Turkish Army, 




















hatches open to let in fresh air. This is a record 
in its way as remarkable as the memorable run 
of the Indomitable, and deserves to he placed to the 
lasting credit of the Admiralty. 


The American ironclads under 
Aiaerloan Fleet Admiral Sperry, the American 

•n naval delegate at the Hague Con- 

Austpaiia. , , 1 • j '^1 

ference, have been received with 

loyal welcome by the Australasian colonists. Alike 
in New Zealand, New South Wales, and Victoria, the 
arrival of the American fleet has evoked an outburst of 
popular enthusiasm whii'h appears to have surprised 
them not a little. The Australaisian welcome was a 
great international demonstration of the unity of the 
English-speaking race. “ Kinsmen all! ” was the 
watchword of the hour, “ Hands across the Pacific ” 
was the universal note alike in New Zealand and 
in Australia, Mr. Dcakin deserves hearty congratu¬ 
lations upon the magnificent realisation of his states¬ 
manlike conception. Even the mo.st anti-naval 
peace man must feel that the American fleet has been 
the me.ans of calling out an otherwise unattainable 
demonstration of the kinship of all English-speaking 
men. 


The world has looked on with 
jjjg Ijewildered amazement and awe 

'Turkish Revolution, at the success of the Turkish 
Revolution. Nothing like it has 
been seen in our time. Even if it does not last, it has 
been like a foretaste of the millennium. If all the 
nations whose jealousies and hatreds lead to the 
burdening mankind with an annual load of 
;^4oo,ooo,ooo, spent in preparing for mutual 
slaughter, could but be inspired for one short month 
by the vivid sense of brotherhood which caused 
the warring bands in Macedonia to lay down 



Abdul Hamid. 

A sketch portrait of the Sultan of Turkey made by 
Davenport. Although watched by spies, who ru|>eatedly seart^ 
his baggage for tlie precious sketch, he finally succeedt^'l 
smuggling it out of the country in a bale of h.ay. si 


their arms, what a halcyon vision would cm 
up before our eyes! The blood feud betyi^ 
Greek and Bulgarian in Macedonia is far fie||^ 
and more envenomed than the polite riyaji™ 
of European nations. If the lion and the lamb cari!';| 












K From 
^iConstantlnople 
to Cairo* 


prti together in the Halkun, why not on the shores 
lyth'e North Sea ? Of course this Truce of God 
last, it has lasted some weeks jiow, and 
day that it lasts is a day to iha good. Alas ! 
Igj^d of following the example set by the subjects of 
.Sultan, Argentina is voting 1,000,000 to arm 
^hst Brazil. Venezuela and Holland are on block¬ 
ing terms. Nevertlieless, the miracle in Macedonia 
P^eoiitinue to encourage us to expect the possible 
lurrence of a similar miracle on a larger scale 
^where. 

The Young Turks have their hands 
full at present in Constantinople, 
where strikes have broken out and 
have been put down, w'here 70,000 
sons have been rendered homeless by a great fire, 
Ijd where the whole administration needs to be 
farmed from the bottom to the toj). But already 
l-yictory of the Revolution has led the victors to 
ifeink them of the duty of supporting the ("onstitu- 
ijtjialists in Persia against the Shah and of stimulating 
I Egyptians to demand a Coiistitulion at Cairo. No 
ivernment ever does anything that it can postpone 
?;jeyade; but for once Sir E. Grey might lend an ear 
‘iMr. J. M. Robertson’s appeal to take time by the 
^6ldck and concede the moderate demands of the 
,n reformers before we are driven to do it 
pressure from the Caliph of Islam, whose 
authority has been reinforced by a dcino- 
mandate. 

The first danger before the Young 
'J urks is the need for ready money, 
tlie secoiul the need for (.ornmon 
sense. Money can be obtained, no 
by paying for it. But common sense is not a 
t^imodity to be bought in tire market. If the Young 
Itjks in the flush of their victory should attempt to 
the s/atus (pw to the detriment of the existing 
Its and privileges of any of tlie Christian natjonab 
!|!Sr-as, for instance, by insisting upon forcing 
Turkish language upon schools where it 
|iat present not in use—it is difiicult to see 
more efficacious means they could rrmploy to 
^roy the present state of internal pea( And if, 
i^'jCOntent with ridding Macedonia of European 
Itrol, they were to raise the question of Bosnia and 
IpEjtgovina, it is easy to foresee that the bloodless 
pinion may soon be followed by a very Ifloody w^ar. 
^nation is so critical that it would be well if the 
Ministta^ of Europe cotild [)ut their heads 
lor the purpose ot ascertaijring whether 
betimes upon a common policy in 



Dangers Ahead. 


the Near East. The Revolufioii was a very beautiful 
set [)iece, representing the Triumph of Fraternity and of 
Peace. But fireworks, even when employed to celebrate 
the advent of the millennium, are dangerous when they 
are let off in a powder magazine. 

Sir W. R, Cremer’s death created 
Hagfferston A vacancy at Haggerston which 
By- Election. filled, as everyone expected, by 

the Unionist candidate, who had 
long been nursing the constituency. What was not 
anticipated was that, for the first time since the 
General Election, the Unionists captured a Liberal 
seal without owing their success to a split in the Lib- 
Lab. camp. Even if Mr. Herbert Burrows had not 
beet) in the field, the Liberal would have been 
deferued. The most remarkable feature of the poll 
was the fiasco of the Socialist candidature. Mr, 
Herbert Burrow s was the best candidate the Socialists 
could have selected. Personaliy, I regret that he 
was not adojHed by the Liberals. Hi.s candidature 
was the signal for a concentration upon Haggerston 
of all the Socialist forces of the Metropolis. The 
whole constituency resounded with vSocialist oratory. 
But when the votes came to be counted there were 
only y86 for Mr. Burrows as against 4,591 others 
recorded for tb.e two middle-class candidates. So 
far as Haggerston goes, “ Socialism is much cry and 
little woo’, as the Devil said when he sheared the soo.” 

One of the incidents of August 
A New Sultan was the final defeat and deposition 
Morocco, late Sultan of Morocco. 

Mulai Hafid now' reigns in the 
place of tlie fantastic Abdul Aziz, whose troops at 
the last deserted him in order to pillage their own 
camp, 'fhe disaj:)pearanee of the Moorish prototype 
of the mad King of Bavaria is to the good ; it is always 
well when one element of disorder is eliminated. 
But the situation is still disagreeable for France. 
M. Clemenceau appears to have had enough of the 
Moroccan adventure, and it will be wa^Il for the 
French if they can extricate themselves from the 
hornets’ nest into which they have thrust their hand. 
If M ulai Hafid were to rise to the height of the situation 
he should proclaim a Constitution, summon Parliament, 
and politely request the French, in the name of 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, to evacuate the 
sacred soil of Constitutional Morocco. 

Count Zeppelin’s mammoth air- 
Tbe Conquest ship, after sailing in triumph from 

the Alp. Constance via Strassburg to 

Maintz, where he took in a fresh 
supply of petrol, sailed home via Stuttgart, Every- 


> -,1 



thing was going well, ^\^hen it was discovered that the 
gas was leaking, and Count Zeppelin descended at 
ICchterdingen, a small- village in the Swabian high¬ 
lands, to make such sliglu. repairs as were necessary. 
Count Zeppelin alighted and went; to an hotel, 
attended by cheering thousands. While still enjoying 
the honours of a triumphing hero ho was suddenly 
prostrated by the news that his airship had dis¬ 
appeared in flames. A thund(irstorm struck the 
balloon at its moorings, l)lowing one of the cars 
into the air, despite the utmost efforts of the soldiers 
to hold it down. When it fell back a motor exploded, 
and in a moment the immense Ijalloon was wrapped in 
flames. To Cermany it was a stunning l)lovv. 'The 
(iermans had conlidently calculated iii)on the airship 
ridding them of the nightmare wdiich haunts them 
whenever they think of the Ihitish Navy. With 
splendid elan the 
nation rallied to 
the su j> |)o r t of 
Couiit Zeppelin, and 
raised a fund of 
^'150,000 in his 
honour. A Covein- 
m e n t grant o f 
^25,000 only stimu¬ 
lated tlic flow of 
private subscriptions, 
and ill a few days 
Count Zeppelin was 
hard at work on 
another airsliii). 

They would not 
have done things 
better in France. 


power, duration of flight and carrying cajxacity ty3|| 
astonish the world. Nous venous, . . 

I'lui Duma will reassemhie ne^|l 
*^and*^ month. M. Stolypin and 
Hep Problems. t'olleagues are already in counfcij|i 
It would be well if they coull® 
meet the Duma with two announcements —one 
the pacification of the country is so ixnnplete thlllfl 
they recommend a general amnesty of all purel|p 
political tirisoners, and the second, that an arrarig^^ 
miait has been arrived at whereby ilie cbartero||^ 
rights of tiic', Crand Duchy are, with the 
sent of the Finns, harmonised witli the interests^ 
of the iiredominant [larlner. Tlic delay in l)rinj^|| 
ing Al. Tchaikowsky liefbre the Courts—it 
seven months since M. Stoly])in pleJgCil hiinself 
do his utmost to hurry ui) the tri.'il--’is little short 
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The Wright Aeroplane: Mr. Wilbur Wright is seated in the Machine. 


The Aeroplane. 


'Die British Government has 
almost comiileted the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Nu//i SeiunJus. The 
French airship the Republiquc has 
spent one and a half hours sailing over I*aiis. The 
Germans, not to be outdone, liave maiueuvred two 
airships over Berlin. 'Fhe American (Government is 
said to be satisfied with tlie trials of Capr. Baldwin’s 

small airship.it is only 90 feet long and 20 feet in 

diameter. But all these shijxs are of tlie gas-bag jier- 
suasion. It is by the aeroplane tliat the conciiiest of 
the air will ultimately be achieved. The brothers 
Wright have convinced a sceptical Europe that they 
have really invented an aeroplane that can fly. 
But the aeroplane of the future is not “yet built, 
although it is believed that a young Russian of genius 
has one under construction which for stability, horse- 


a national scandal. As for the Finnish rpiestion, 
solution arrived at witli the consimt of the 
would be better for Russia than the ideally 
solution forced on them witliout their cons^^l 
M. .StolypirVs speech on the Finnish question 
been published in an English translation 
Frobsthain. 

The Japanese Government 
Heroic Retrenchment decided upon reductions on 
in Japan. tional expenditure on a 

which makes the mouths of ; i| 
allies to water. According to Reuter’s telegram, !;^ 
Japanese Army Estimates are to be cut by thirty 
cent.; and the Naval Estimates by ten per cent.^|S 
;;^20,000,000 in all. This heroic retrenchm^g 
indicates one*thing pretty clearly, and that is, Jtli! 
conviction of the Japanese Government tlial 
are neither likely to attack nor to be attacked. 





iV cotiviction in Europe, 


’^’Sht he effected. 
Baptists have held an Inter- 
Conference at BerJin, 
under the presidency of Dr. CUf- 
r; ford, who improved the occasion 
^^hg to his hearers an earnest appeal for 
l^ipnfl peace. The Interparliamentary Union 
in Berlin this year. Seventy-five British 
S^^d ex-M.P.’s are to be conveyed free across 
H^orth Sea and back by the magnificent liberality 
North German Lloyds. No business is ever 
pt these international picnics, l)ut much good 
H'accrue if the British group can but convince 
^ German colleagues (i) that the British naval 
l^iatnme of two keels to one is a great reduction 
sHte heretofore preponderance of the British Fleet; 
l^that we are no more thinking of attacking 
itmany than we are of sailing to the moon. 'I'he 
||per has made a declaration that it is his “ deepest 
fiction that the jjeacc of Euro[H.i is not in danger, 
ill is as.sured and guaranteed by our power on sfia 
^ land, the German people in arras.” We also 
aind guarantee, but the premium on the 
BKince is teiribly high. 

The death of Mr. Sankey, which 
Ifr* D. Sankey. took place last month, removes 
i!:'; from our midst a man whose 

' lie is much more familiar with much greater 



numbers of the British nation than any ptiiei': 
qr comjjoser of our time. Wespite all efforts tb 
popularise poetry, it is probable that of every thousand 
of the rank and file in English workshoji or Scottish 
mine, ten will have heard of Sankey for one who 
has any notion of Tennyson. Sankey was a good, 
honest, earnest man, who had a good voice and a 
simple, sufficing faith in the Gospel according to 
Moody. His songs and solos are still being sung all 
round the world. The German pastors, when on 
their visit to London, marvelled not altogether admir¬ 
ingly at the popularity of the lilting, jigging tunes used 
in English places of worship. “ It is more fit for the 
music hall than the Hou.se of God” was their verdict. 
But .Sankey’s simple lilting lays have reached many 
hearts that would never have responded to more 
stately music. 

I regret very much to hear from 

private sources of unimpeachable 
Canadian North-West, veracity that the administration 

of the Homestead Laws in some 
districts in the North-Western Dominion of Canada 
is infected witli corruption, a mal.ady to which .ill 
Administrations, especially in new .settled countries, 
are peculiarly prone. 'l'hi.s, however, renders it all the 
more neces.sary for the unsleeping vigilance of those 
charged with the eradication of the pest. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there seems to be, whether from political orother 
reasons, a disposition in some high places to turn the 
blind eye to evidence proving the c.\istence of the 
canker. This ought not to be. The appearance of the 
phylloxera in the vineyard is not more fatal than the 
existence of cornifit officials, who levy blackmail on 
unfortunaie emigrants in the shape of bribes exacted 
before they will complete the transfer of homesteads. 
The sul>je<;t is one which concerns the Home country, 
whose sons go forth to settle these Western lands, 
almost as much as it concerns the Canadian Adminis¬ 
tration itself. Energetic measures taken at once may, 
and I hope will, avoid any necessity for referring 
again to this subject. 

The Belgian Parliament last 
*^nd ™ month approved of the annexa- 

the Congo Free State tion of the Congo Free State. 

We shall therefore soon have to 
deal with a civilised government in place of King 
liCopold; but there is reason to fear that we are by 
no means at the end of our troubles. The Belgian 
Government has taken over the Congo Free State 
with all its concessions and its system of organised; 
slavery. The Belgian Government has refused to 
incorporate in the Act of Transfer any guarantees 








either for the suppression of slavery or for the aboli¬ 
tion of the concessions under which the Congo 
natives have been robbed of their land. There is 
every disposition in tltis country, to afford the Belgian 
Government ample opportunity of proving that it 
realises its responsibilities and is prepared to dis¬ 
charge the obligations which it owes to civilisation ; 
but it is evident from the Parliamentary debates that 
it would be foolish to disband the organisation which, 
under the able and vigorous direction of Mr. E. D. 
Morel, has done so much to open the eyes of the 
world to the real horror of the Congo system. 

'Phere is lroiil)le brewing between 
Holland the Dutch Government and Presi- 

Venezuela. Venezuela. The 

Venezuelan President has long 
been a thorn in the side of all his neighbours. It is not 
many years ago that Germany, England and Italy 
were driven, sorely against their wull, to take naval 
measures against him, and now pacific little Holland 
preparing to l)lockade Venezuelan ports. The 

Dutch, who as the owmers of the colony of Dutch 
Ciuiana are near neighbours of Venezuela, complain 
bitterly that President Castro has done everything he 
could to injure their colony and to molest thtar 
subjects who are living in Venezuela. They have a 
further grievance in that when the Dutch representa¬ 
tive ventured to address a remonstrance to IVosident 
Castro he was summarily expelled from Venezu(rla. 
'I'hc Government at Washington has intimated that it 
has no objection to the Dutch undertaking the naval 
blockade, provided they do not proceed to military 
operations or annex any Venezuelan territory. Uncle 
Sam, as the author, inventor and administrator of the 
Monroe Doctrine, considers that he has an iinqucs- 
lioned right to decide what European I'ow'ers s-hall 
or shall not do in tlie protection of their interests or in 
the satisfaction of their honour in the South Amc'rican 
Continent. This is all very well so long as no Great 
Power is concerned, but is it to be siii:)posed that the 
German Empire would say “By your leave!” to 
Uncle Sam before taking such action as the German 
jreople believed to be necessary either in their 
int(5rests or for their honour ? 

The number of international Con- 
Landon gresses that have been held in 

Wopm“ capital. London this year would seem to 
show that the Channel has lost its 
terrors. Last month a very successful Conference of 
the Free Traders of the world was held in London, 
and this month there will he an international 
Conference on Moral Education. During 1908 there 



Dr. Bourne. 

Catliolic Archbishop of Westminster. 


have been or will be liekl in London the follow^ 
international Congresses 
June 15.^—t’.Tn-.Anglican Congress. 

July 6. — 'riie Lriini)eth Conference. 

July 26. Uiuvorsiil Peace CoiUerence. 

Aiigusi 3. — Interriiitjonal Art Ca>nferencc. 

August 4,—Tniornational Free Trude Congress. 

August 7.—The t'on.stitution Congress. 

Sept. g.—Inierriational Kuchaiistic Congress, 

Sept. 14.—International. Ruhher .Kxhihition. 

Sept. 25.— Iniernational Moral Education (,'ongress, 

Oct. 12. - Internalional Congress on Electrical Units 

Standards. , .-^4 

In May of next year an Imperial Press Confer^i^l 
will he held in London. But perhaps the 
remarkable international gathering of the year 
be the Roman Catholic Eucharistic Conferenc 
w'hich is to be attended by a Papal Legate atl 
at least half a dozen Cardinals, It is to discuss 
Holy Eucharist,” which to the Protestant Allian<^| 

“ absolute idolatry/’ The holding of such a 
ence in London, “ the leading Protestant centti^l 
has roused the Protestant Alliance to issueS^ 
Manifesto which reads rather strangely 
declaring that the Conference is “an Insult 
Crod Almighty and our Protestant Constitutiojiii^ 
The only important passage in the Manifesto 
the opening paragraph, which states quite truthful^ 
that “ There is in England at the present time a 
position to regard Roman Catholicism with 
disfavour, and consequently to witne.ss its progress 
official quarters with less alarm, than at any time 
the Reformation.” This witness is true, and it is 
good thing that it is true. When theological dogs ^ 









to bark and bite it may be welcome as 
^|jithat their nature has undergone a salutary 
It is a sign of the rolnistness of our faith 

f li-fvtbe leading Protestant centre ” will give a 
1^/ and hospitable welcome to the distinguished 
ins who will honour London with their iiresence. 

w.' * 

Mr. Winston ('hurchiil is going to 
l^ffFatulattons be married. It is good news. 

Bachelors are not good states- 
i men. If Mr. Balfour, Lord Milner, 

^ : Cecil Rhodes had been married what a difference 
fij^puld have made! 'I'he lady who will be Mrs. 
IfejStori Churchill, is the daughter of Sir H. M. 
I^jsier, the old war corresjjondcnt, and in hi.s later 
secretary of Lloyd's. 'The inalrinionial status 
pihe members of this Ministry has been subject to 
liliy alterations. Lord I>oreburn, Mr. McKenna, 
Masterman have taken to thiansclves wives, 
iti Haldane remains an incorrigible bachelor. But 
there is life there is hope, and the success of 
||;TerTitorials may encourage the Secretary for War 



[C;. Vandyk, London. 

Mi«s Clesnontine Hozier. 

i Wedded to Winstoii CIiuj chill on September 12. 


to venture upon a still more arduous campaign of 
coiujucsl. * 

ft is very satisfactory to hear that 
The Successor impression produced by 

Tepritorials. the calling 01 il of Mr. Haldane's 
new citizen army has been excel* 
lent. The men came up ^ in good numbers and 
applied themselves to their task with energy and 
enthusiasm. Tlieir behaviour in the manteuvres 
extorted warm encomiums from (ieneral Ian 
Hamilton, and there is a general consensus of 
ojiinion, both in the n'gular Army and among 
the 'renitoriais themselves, that Haldane's men 
are more of the real thing than ware either the 
Militia or the Voluntecis, 'Lhe 'renilorial ranks as 
a soldier. A regular soldier who serves in the 
reserves is none the less an imegral part of the 
regular Army, and that fact will secure the filling of 
the ranks and the prestige of the force. Mr. Haldane 
is to be congratulated. His rerritorials will never 
be needed to drive invaders from onr shonis. But 
they have already met and defeated a mui:h more 
serious enemy,— the party o( conscription which, under 
Field-Marshal T.ord Roberts, would have carried all 
before it if the Terriers had not blocked the way. 

The greatest things often get 
A Parliament begun without any one taking 

the World. notice that anything particular is 

ha[)pening. An illustration of this 
is the w^ay in w’^hich Mr. Lubin's idea, under the 
fostering ('are of tlie King of Italy, is materiali.sing 
under our cives without any one noticing it. Yet 
next montli, when the International Agricultural 
Institute will be c»pened in Rome, wa; shall wake up 
to discover that at last the foundation has been laid 
of a real World Parlinmenl. The Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute is not a political I'arliarnent. It is severely prac¬ 
tical and limited in its aims. But none the less for that 
it is in germ a ])racticfol World Parliament of Agri¬ 
culture. Its dominant idea is that all the world is 
a great farm, and that all tlie pco])lc who cultivate 
that farm should have a common centre where they 
can pool all the information necessary for the eflficient 
cultivation of the soil, and can be supplied with trust¬ 
worthy iip to-date information as to tlie crops and 
herds, .so that they may be better able to supply the 
demand and to avoid over-production. Mr, Lubin, 
who conceived the idea, is an American of the Pacific 
Coast, a practical business man, whose magnificent 
ideal fasemated the King of Italy, and, what is more 
wonderful, received the unanimous approval of an 








International Conference held at Rome in 1906. It 
is to be hoped that 'the British Government will see 
to it that the British Empire is worthily represented 
in this Farm Parliament of the World, and that the 
small blit necessary funds are promptly forthcoming, 
London being more and more 
A Hungarian Centre the capital of the world, it is 
London. natural that there should be a 
“ tendency on the part of all nations 
to establish a branch office, so to speak, on the 
Thames. Proposals are being made' to establish 
a Russian and a Polish centre here lor the develop¬ 
ment of trade, to wliich we must all heartily wish 
success. But a more serious and practical proposal 
reaches mo as a sequel of the somewhat ill-starred 
Hungarian Exhibition at Earl’s Court. Hungary is 
one of those countries which are coming to the 
front rapidly, and it is felt by many wideawake 
Hungarians that it should have an office in the front 
street in the world. In other words, what is wanted 
is an offi<'.e with all the necessary appurtenances for 
bringing the products, the resources, and the attractions 
of Hungary j)rominontly before the attention primarily 
of the British public, but also before the cosmopolitan 
American, Pairojican, African and Asiatic public that 
throngs our slreels every season. Hungary ought to 
be adequately represented, or not represented at all. 
Fortunately in Mr. and Mrs. Ginever there is an 
Anglo-Hungarian pair admirably qualified, both from 
a business and a literary point of view, to .superintend 
such a centre, which would bo a general vade mccum 
for the use of everyone who wished to invest capital 
in Hungary, to buy its products, or to visit that 
beautiful and romantic land. 

I notice elsewhere “ The Military 
The Groat Need and Political Memoirs of General 
Russia. Kuropatkin," which apjiears in 
McCluris Ma^'amidox September. 
It is chiefly interesting because of ihe light which it 
sheds on the deplorable anarchy which prevails in 
the Russian Government. It was to combat this 
besetting sin of the Slav world that the Russian auto¬ 
cracy was establislied. But an autocracy pre-supposes 
two things—first:, the existence of an autocrat; and 
secondly, an Empire small enough to be managed 
by a single man. Tlie Russian Empire has grown 
far beyond the dimensions in which it could be con¬ 
trolled, even by a Peter the Great. What is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable is that a principK; of centralised 


should 





government should be reaffirmed in acebj^ 
with modern conditions. In other words, 
anarchy in the Administration, which has rei^| 
in the attempt of the recluse at Peterhdf ■ 
control all the Departments of State, 
replaced by the introduction oi' the 
system, in which the Sovereign should 
assisted by a homogeneous Ministry. The ■ ^ 
of .sucli a Cabinet is responsible for most of i|| 
disasters which have befallen Russia of late y e^ | 
'I’he great hope of the future is that M. Stolypin 
M. Isvolsky should recognise the importance'I'l 
combating this ancient enemy of Russia by estab!^ 
ing the collective responsibility of the Cabinet, 
calling to the aid of the Sovereign the coun.sel 
representative assembly. The story which 1 
patkin tells concerning the activity of M. Bezobra^ 
is, unfortnnately, only too familiar with tl^ 
who closely followed the course of events wlj^ 
immediately preceded the Russo-Japanese 
'I'here is a curious parallel between the 
lory of the Chartered Company of South M 
arid the company which was established for 
exploitation of the Yalu forests. There is rei 
to believe that the success of Mr. Rhodcf^;^^ 
floating the Chartered Company fascinated J 
imagination of Russian Imperialists, and that,| 
limixmor extended his patronage and finaffli; 
su[)port, never dreaming that it would iti 
him in war with Japan. The notion ei 
grasped at in certain quarters that the Enj: 
plunged hi.s Empire into the war in order to sa^ 
comparatively small investment from his privy 
does not call for serious consideration. The Eraj_ 
would have cut off his right liand rather than Jh' 
deliberately involved his Empire in any such enter] 
even if his personal inve.stment in the Yalu Conci 
had been a hundred times as great. What is true*^ 
that cannot be too strongly insisted upon, is the imij 
tance of having unity in the Imperial administra^ 
That is impossible without a homogeneous 
under a Prime Minister who is responsible for all 
colleagues. That is obvious enough, even if 'H 
details of the Kuropatkin revelations .should be 
counted by any corrections in matters of detail, 
it is in this direction that all friends of Ri] 
whether they call themselves friends of Ru) 
freedom or, friends of the Russian Empire, shi(i|| 
bend all their efforts. 
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By DR. ALBERT SHAW. 

k. SI 1A \V, in i!u.: AntrnCitn Kera w oj for S( |»U.*nil»(‘r, rcvirw- tli(‘ oju nin:^, of Tlio 

l’r«-siiN^nlial al coMsidL-rahk^ iL-njjllj in Ins iiionlhlv sketch nf ihr rr ;L-,rt‘Ss of tli*’ 'A. ('jhl. 


'Tiif* A,nvniiui Rrr'm^' /'/ 
Sociiili.'-l, Populist, Proiiiiulionist, am 
desires to l(»llovv inlel Iill* -ntl \ the t ouim; 
Dr. Shaw's siiivi v o( the lieUl ; 


I n (1 e j >r f 1 ( 


II) 

tl^o jiuhhshes a si i ii.’s ol inijxjrlaiit aria les iiy leacU’rs ct the 
nt pari; ■>. It onehl to h«‘ in the harui^ r*f evervoiu* \viK> 
I the Pre^i'leniial i-f-ntesl. 1 (.[iU)ti‘ the Icilloi/ini; pas.s.ii>es from 


'rilf. pi opie of ihr rnileil Slate . diirijiL'. an 
Unusually hot siiiiiiner, h;t\ r hcen i:n hil;;lii-; l.hi fii 
Selves m Miiieh le^s jioiilicai aipiaiioii ihaii i.'-. ii 
in Pfe.^ickaiUa! yiairs. 

’j;j| j'. t: n \\ i’* t.-w i n )\. 

Mr. Tati’s views iipmi ( iiiieiil i.-^rvC.'s wep fraiikU' 
and tully expies.sed m his spec* h ol ai eeppmer oti 
July 28. Mr. 'Pall heein.s hy evpl.niiin- wiiat 
signilK'atH'e lie attaches lu tile L' licrai poll- ie-. of 
President Roo.sevell, and he dr* Lov .- that tin elnef 
hojx; of l\(pul ilie.in si k ('ess tliis \e.!i “must rest on 
the conlideni I wihi h tiu- p* opie ol (he (niintry ha\ e 
in tile sineerilN^ of tin- jLirtv’s de< latalion in :s 
platform tiial it intends l(» eonlinnc his policies/’ 
Mr. '1‘alt st;iti‘.s wli.n li's ale ad as loilows : - 

'rile ( liii-l liiiu llcii 1)1 lln“ nc\'! \«hi'.iriisir;ii 1'Ml, in iii\ j'l !:■- 

ment, is disiini. i a .mm luid :i i\c 

which has lx * n j>. 11.;Mi!r<l i.y i'l.•->!-i. Mi K 
furicliun 111 ihr luwi .■\dtiiirn“ai:i:i..ii i-- s* 
the niai hiiitav I'N whi- li ilu^sc ssina.ii' 
which tin- lav\ IiumI.cis jii.iv i‘ ‘ 
punished, hut \\hu;li -j^dl cin i.i!,- i\ 1 
dispalcll 111 mleitrie wull le;’ilili.;Li r hll 

In a iatL'r sentence he reniark 

The p« 'ai. I ii :d iM-'l r iii 1 1 \ i- ;ii 
those V^'llii tcllnw' Ml. Jpiii.scvi 
means 1)> whuh iiic it. 

obedieliei* lo law which lie li;e. 
and deparlurrs finui it nsiiani 
with lej.dninau‘ 

Proci'eding ahniL' liie liin of ihest' otnieiples, Mr. 
Tali dis<aisst‘s in a hn.-^iness-Ilke and llioiiL'i 
fashion tlu? precise ijiiestiiMi.s that nmsi he coii.si.Icred 
in tIu- furtlier etfori to L^ue projier iee;uiaiion to ra" 
roads and indiiMria! eorporat'ons. Mr. 'Paft clniL’es 
Mr. lit van and the meiliod.-. ir. ]iroj)oses as leiiiiinL; 
to d(.-slroy rather than to i- cuiate luo-iein husiness. 
Mr. M’all looks torwaid to a revision oi tin < Liriein v 
laws as a nssull ol the woik o! lie* ('nirem v t 'iiu< 
missi(>n, and ei itn-i.se.v vh;np:\ Ah. I’rwin s piian ot 
glia ran lee ini; hank di.posit.s. I U-w eh. onn s die* lianL:/.- 
■in the Deniocratic .itlilii< towaid du su] I’po;; ,ii .in 
adcHitiate navy, .is to '’;mi]Micn 1 . old 1 it‘iii c .ns, M;. 

. r.nft calls atkadion to *di'- K': ]*Lih:ie.iii law w. iiii ti :^i^v 
foil)ids tile ol(..i system of mamii;’ upon lii-' .d.iiic;-. ..I 
(jovcrnineni tif!!»lo\ lie c./'is liirllu • aP :nii.. i.n 

to the kcjpdhlica; I '.o\ of !or',;,ldmj (. oi p^naiioiis 

.to contrihllle k ' Mb cii et * .:i (.»i 1.‘: oMLle’CMai (.-]( ( Ivd.^ 
.pr Memhers '.a t . a’l:; s^^ .Vtj. I'a:; i .v.pves.ses his 
gerson.'ii advocai v or • Jede, .! law ic. iniriiiL’ a staie- 
of con'riiji'iioi js lo eii ciions lor f .ongjL'ssincn 


!■ Jllll’!.! I.' ill.II 

'I'hf Mill-: 
.sii'I.IfU' ,ind |M 1 l.-t I 

V n-lK'.i.hed :iiid 
ii'iii li.. m .'.r * lU -1 
.-» Jill Ir .c. i'- .. --il.li:. 


iKci; vvi.ik, I Ikm ell Me, of 
’ I" die W.IVS 

• I I'll'ii:«-v. ira. LM'io .ind 

I lii-d III- rii.iin*;:i!M'd 

li li ml uiid.ii.. i ! * :i. » 


an'l other positi<.ms under llu; jurisdiction v)! Co.;aress. 
Ilf is peisunall)’ inehnnl loJaxOin tlB- po|nilar elec 
Poll oj { niled Stall's Si nators, hid de< lares thai llie 
(]ii<.\'.tloll i-. ni'i. a jiartN' oiu*. Me savs that an iiu cane 
lo\, wlien 'M.i ded lor purposes ol piihJic revenue, can 
['•: enae.ii (I wdlioid anicinling llie ('• .nspiiiiion. 

Tli*' national eaiiipaiLin opens at \\)iini!, !own. i 
*>n pteiiiher 5, witli liove.inor i I imhe:’. and Senator 
lJe\i !io;:,e .is llie eliu l speakers. 

IIP. Pl-.MOI n MIC L.AMl'.MON ANP W \ K (IIISJ'. 

.Mr. ihvans sjieei.ii oi ai'Cej.ii.nice at hiticoln. Ne!)., 
on AiiLinst. 12, was in nviuy te.'.peeis a la'ilh.int and 
anh. pii.:ce (>f ('ontrovetsial disciissioip an ! ise will 
su|ipt-.'ineid. li hv sext ral set sjh-i.cIb v.hieh lie is 
planmnj, to tn.ilo hetore the c.anij )a»L’! 1 . losi.^.. Ilolh 
Lireat parties ar-- I'lndinL', new methods ol orLSinisalion 
and work ^ cat an<.i arc L’oing aln'iii Ihcir hiisiness 
with yca; and determination. 

Ml. Ihvan h s ])id his hn.jllter in <’h;n;*.'‘ of l.iis 
nowspaj »er, the CoiiiinoHCf\ duriiiij; die .'impir^n, ami 
ha.-i announee<l that the entire jiiol.ls 01 die paper 
will he a[)j)lie(.l lo the campjijji lunii. Mr. Itrvan 
lias also announced that ihi.* i.dL\esl siiiLde suhscrip" 
lion that will he ''-ceived Irom any mdividua! is 
jo.uoo dols.. and inal all eoid rilMdioiis exieedini; 
1 jt.» dols. w'h 1 k‘ made fiuhlic helot e the ci(‘ction. 

riu.: can paign plan is that ol a gre.al numher of 
.small |)0[uilai coup ihidtons, and the prosj)en>iis 
Western larmers are e\j)eelcd lo siippiy a consider 
jple part ol Llie neeessaio nioiie\. 

1'lie roriiialjlics of noiilyind candidaies lia\c this 
year heei; more elal.»orale li.an usual. Mr. Jalt’s 
nolilje.ipon at ( 'ineinnati on July 28 was a LLiea.t local 
occasUMi til whicli evi.r\’I>ody look nail wiiluuti ri.*gard 
lo |)oliPCs. Mr. Aryan’s notihea ' .n at I .incoln was 
JiKidi. dne greatest holiday in liie iii.>Lory of the city, 
it CM ciirred on August 12. 

l iii: sociAidsr F’i.a ii'oii m. 

'I’here are juitUed in this numlier (jf tlie Aviirican 
A'v; / It.iur inti, resting articles reiaPne, to the smaller 
tiarpes atid llieir |)osition in the picsent campaign. 
Mr. Koherl Ilimler's artieh' on thi.* Socialist parly 
"lii 1 m loui'.d an unusually spaigldiorward account 
' what the American Socialists rcpiescnt and advo¬ 
cate. In kiis article will he lotind liiv. plaifonn of 
me party, which has named Air l)e!»s ior itb Tresi- 
denpai canchdate. 

I liL' jiulitieiuMs ol ali partit.s will he interested in 
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reading what Mr. Hunter says regarding the syste- 
matic or^inisation of Xiiicrican Socialism. 'I'hc 
movcmeiil is in the hands of capable people, and 
tin TO is reason to helit've tliat ihe tiekc-t this \cai 
will |)oIl at Ui.'ist a million voles. 'riie Socialist.-; 
th(!mselves expi'Ct to secure; for Mr. Debs at least 
j,500,000. keaders mIio care to follow the trend 
oi demoe.ratie thoiieju and seniimi.-nt in this 
country will iind it wortli wlnl.* to study the 
Socialist platlorm, whi(“-h is tjuc)ied in full in 
Mr. Munler’s articlte Maia- (.»f tlie ihinLTs demamled 
are already popular mea..-.ure.s, and can be found in 
lh(; |)latloriris (.)| other pailie'. ; hut a surprising 
niiinl)er of tin; jaaciical d‘-mands oi llie Socialisl 
platform liave been la\oufed by Mr. Ih van at. difterent 
lime,s, and not a lew of ihi.an liave liiid sympathetic 
siipfiorl hy the more' radical members of both great 
parties. 

I'lii. I’KoMir.i rioxisis. 

'Idle Prohibitionists have an eien more rom|)acl 
filatforng wiiicM) will be lound m an article ujion tiie 
Prohi!)iiionisl party bv I'resident Samuel Dickie, of 
Albion (dolhge, Mlciiigan. Pjesideni Di<kie is 
a distinguished riiemher of ihe Prohihilioirist 
party and sperdvs with aiithorii\. Ajiart from 
llu; ])lank whieli demands the ptohiln.lioTi o“l ilu: 
manulaciLire and sale of inlo\iealnig lijiiKars, the 
Prohibitionist ])latrorm is, like that of the Soc,ialists 
and the 1 ndeju ndcait e party, a deeiaralion U.)r various 
stejis in th(‘ direction oi radic al deinooracv. 'I'tuis, 
graduated im..ome and iiiht rilance la\e< :nv: advoeal(‘d, 
as IS the t:leciioii of Lhiiird Stales Senators by the 
j^eople. All tliese platloriiis are siroiig in llieir 
demand foi the aljoiiiion of einld ialiour, and tlie 
Prohiliiiionists, like tlie Socialists, are lor woman 
sLiftrage. AW the plallorms ol liu: six parlies, grrxiL 
and small, are bold and (»ulsj)oktai lor liu: preserva¬ 
tion ot tlie pLibli<’ lortisis and the iialura .1 resources of 
the country, the onlv dilieieiKa' boing that some 
plall(>rms go iaitiier iban otluas in dcniamling that 
liiude Sam keep jjermanent control of liis lands, 
forests, watei■ jKjwers, and liiincrai de[)os:ts. 

'riic Populist posilion is statcii in an article conlri- 
imted l^y the lion, 'riionias lb W'at.son, who is llu‘ 
candidate ol his parly lor ilie Pre.sideiiey. 

J'i l\IM I'lA lU Ni. 1 : J'AK rv. 

The party founded hy Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, wlii(:li has bt:t;n activi' in the Stale and 
cipai eam])aigris of New ^’ork, Massacluisetts, 
(bdifoiTiia, and somc' oilier Suues, lias this year 
entered the field as a national organisation. It 
had lieeii ireidy predicted ih.U Mr. Hcarsl and liis 
a.ssocjates would conclude, ujK)n \}u. whole, to give 
tlieir sup])ort to l>i \aii. iJui in liieir i onvxniioii, lu'hi 
in Chicago on July ,*7, lliev rejt'cted with li(.:rce 
indignation the suggestions oi one or two niniortimale 
speakers wdio advocaud, lu.'^ion with die I ^eiiiocrais, 
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and (leti'rmined to launch the Independence jiarty oiii 
its si'parali* national career. Mr. Hearst was naC: 
willing to !)(' considert‘d as a candidatix aiul tlie party,:: 
.selec led lor tlie first jilaeo Hon. d'homas b. llisgeii|i] 
o| Massachus<.’lts, and lor tlu’ sceoml plaei.; l ion, john 
l emple (iraves, now of New ^'o^k and formerly of 
(b'orgia Mr. (Iraves conlribuit:s an article to the 
Anu rican nunil>er, in whlcli he stales liie princijilcs 
NNiiieh to his mind diflereiiliate tlie new p*irty from its 
'.>lder and largt,:r rivals. 

rile liuh'jM’iulence jcirlv’s plalforni was read by 
Mr. < darenee f. Shearn m the Cliicag<i conveiilion on 
the evening ol July 28. A siiinmary of this |)lalform, 
jirepaied at lIu' time hy the platform builders them- 
sehv:s, IS well worth |)rmting, lus ause of the. way in 
wliieh it brings lorward a number of eiirrent issues 
and hJjiir s wliieh seem to belong jx ( nli.irlv to the 
present |.)i.)lilieal season. It rr'ads as ; ■ 


wiivi nil iM'ia’i\:»i \ei. i-.m; 1 v n.vi ioim ui m 

I’il*-': rii iMiiirU j't[i jiii!i;;li\r ;md relemhimu, iilhl of 

Jis'ilii. 

1 .r:;!.',!.'!! i' »!1 i i .| | iM . )) l|H.)IU.*y at 


< )!i (i| oVi ImIi .inU Dllli'i IJ 11 pcOMliiMi Iruids, 

No innnjLUoii i in Ion- lo.ii, ;ur.l ;i jaiv iri;iLilX'. 

ts.inieiiiiif l anf -.. 


Keiiio\ ,1 III mi' .nki.rs iium opci'a- 

liun ol .slii iiMaii / 

l'.igiil-lnnM Uav' (jovi-iiiiii ii.ploVL:-.. 

Law U) pi f la-, k Jl.^na;.; ol riii j i io v’rs, 

Im IU _ 'll loi livc'^ ail'l iii alili oT wnikn e 

.Male ai I leUriM; in-'pi.olion ol railroaU.-ior a.i.kriy. 

Imhj iloveili iliililv law. 

I’loliiiii! ii.iii i.if <. Iiilil iaiiour. 

J^roliihi; ioji oT ronipol il loll 11| viiii\ in lalif Jiii'. 

I rroiMii of a 1 >i pai niu.isl ul l.aiUaiir, ina)U'iia;,'. niiiu.:s and- 


iiiiiiniLe 

Ail uioiu v !o lx- issiicil IjV (iova riiMivnl tiaoiigii eciilrai bank. 

d .trill i(‘\i-i'>ii 1»\ Irii'ihls ol ilir pi-oi.iic. 

Mclha -'Upt.i vihioJi ol railio.nisa.iiil piiv.-,ii:al valuation of tlieit 
|.)joi.»ci l.y. 

An ellfi’tivt: anh-lriis! law carrying a. prison pi-iialtv. 

(jr'-' •r!!i..«.iil owiifislnp ol railioaik :ts .-»onii a..- pia.v'.litailjle and 
iniiiii.-iliaif Ijov(•nuiii ii'i o\vnri.-,liip «il l(.h.L;iapiis. 

i’;.Kxn po-.i and posial sa.\ iii.gs hank.-.. 

I u» 0 '. I i'( .»ai.|s. 

SlaielioofI ioi ,\n7a>na and New M( xii:o. 

review po.->l:il iiens-usliip a.iid i iilinys. 

Pi'diihilioii i[»f tiililiou^ •.aic'-. ol l.iini peaducL'. loi iuture 
delivi.ay, aiul sui^juession oi Iuk ia.i-shop.-,, 

A national lii'allti burtMu. 

lAtdusion (.>1 Asiatic t:liea}> la bom . 

A gn-aier navy. 

I 'xlensioii of inland waieivva^s and loiiseavali of natural 
rest Hirers. 


I’loieetion ol Aiiicrriean ei!i/!.!i.-. abioarl. 

popular eieetion of Uinted M.iU.:.-- Si.aialois arii.l .Stale and 
Jederal judge.-,. 

A i;jadual«tl iiuamie lax. 





THE NEW GOLD-GETTER OF THE WORLD. 


THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION. 


I.— [NTKODllf'J’ORY. 

IR WIl.LIAM R.WISAV announcud at the end 
of last month that lit: is enga^^ed at this moment 
in making gold out of silver by means of 
li^adium. He told an interviewer: “ 1 have jiiit silver 
the presence of the radium emanation, and strange 
^Iftiolecular reactions may result. If the emanation 
lacts by degrading tlie silver I shall obtain copper. 

it is also possihh' that the silver may transform 
^itself directly into gold. It would not be a lucrative 
■way of making gold, hut it would he a great victory 
science.” 

I It is well for mankinrl that the process is so dear, 
^or the trade and commerce of the world, nay, 
^civilisation and human society itself, are establishetl 
Jpn a basis of gold. We all take our stand on the 
;!:S0lid ibumlatinn fd' gold. Our civilisation is built up 
pon it. AH our lives are regulated by its expenditure ; 
>wages, income, all things have as their starting-point 
fundamental assum|)tion that gold is the universal, 
,'the praclicully immutable standard of value. 

And now, just as we are congratulating ourselves 
:Upon having settled oiu‘ thaig at least beyond all danger 
Sof controversy, there arises a new, a iiortenlous, and a 
inost homfyiiv; possibility. It gold itself shouhl 
^lose its value -what then? If the universal stan- 
;4ard itself should l)egiii to droop, wliere should we 
;jt)e ? If gold, lor instance, were by some new di.s- 
jbovery to l)ecomc as cheap as silver, and we could 
^Uy a sovereign tor a shilling, wliat would happen ? 

, : 'rhank Heavcai'" exc.laims tlie nervous reader, 
Inhere is no Icar of that. All tlie great gold dis- 
5 :overies of the past half-c.-ntury have not ma’eriallv 
;tecluced the valiu: of goKl. What California and 
jAuslralia and Johannesburg and the Klondyke failed 
.to do cannot be acconi|)lisiied l)y any new discoveries 
of goldfields.” 

V It is cruel to destroy so pleasant a delusion, I)ut 
yfna^f/a esf 7 'crifas cf prevafebit. It may he true that 
.there is no likeliliood of the discov<;*ry of any new 
%oId mines. But it is not true tliat the world isthere- 
/fore freed from the niglitmare dread of such an 
;:Cnormoiisly inere.ased production of gold as to bring 
kbout tlie de|)reciation of the accc'pled standard of 
##Iue to such an i-xtenl as to revolutionist^ every- 

g What is needed foi tlie depreciation of gold is not 
[|( new discoxciy of aurilerous mines, d'he ]>rol)lem 
|ir: not to find tbi^ gold, ior it is cv’erywlK're, luit to devi.se 
||e mechanical aiui chemical mean.s wluMchy we can 
pllect it^and pocket it. In land and sea chemical 


analysis shows that gold is almost as omnipresent as 
alcohol. There is gold in London paving stones as 
well as in Welsh hills. There is gold in incalculable 
quantities in sea water. But it is in such small quanti¬ 
ties and so mixed u|) with such immense mas.ses of other 
substance.s that it has hithertcA^vaded all attempts to 
sift it out and condense it into nuggets or coins. The 
problem therefore is not one of discovery hut of 
extraction. Its solution is the task of the chemist 
and the mechanician, not of the explorer or the 
geologist. And chemists and mechanicians are 
addressing themselves to the duty of solving the prob¬ 
lem witli such and energy that there is no saying 
how soon they may succeed. 

Down at Hayling Island, on the site of the old 
Salt Works which used to sup])ly the best salt to the 
.Alexandrian market in the days of St. Augustine, 
some disused oyster beds are being convertc;d into 
a manufactory or distillery, or whatever you 
may |)lc:ase to call it, for the extraction of 
gold from sea water. 'Ihe company, with the 
enthusiasm (‘f the old alchemists, are in quest not of 
the philosoplier’s stone whic'li will transmute baser 
metals into jmre goUl, but of the precise chemical 
ingredient which will cause the gold that is in solution 
in every gallon of salt wattT to precipitate it.sclf to 
the bottom of their collecting tank.s. In every ton of 
.sea water there is said to beexactly t\vo])ence-halfpenny- 
worth of |Hire gold. 'Fhe Hayling adventurers assert 
that they have discovered a method by which they can 
extract that twopenco-halfpennyworih of pure gold 
so c h('.apiy and so expeditiously that they only need 
to spend less than eighteenpencc' in i)rocuring gold 
enough to coin into a. sovereign. 'Ihere is no doubt 
that the gold is in solution in the sea. Millions of 
millions of tons of .sea water snrgt: every tide into the 
creeks and harliours and rivers of the.se islands. If 
all the gold that is in solution in the ICnglish Channel 
could be extracted we could pay off the national 
del)t.s of all the world and still have money to spare. 
'Lhere seem.s to be no doubt tliat the bold, bad men 
who have selecttni Hayling Island as the scene of 
their nefarious operations have extracted .some of the 
twoi)ence-lialf|)ennies from tons of sea water. They 
assert they have done it at an exjienditure .so small 
that lh('y are all j^rosjiective billionaires. That may 
l>e nr that may not be. If tlicy succeed in their 
quest, there are no mortal men of women born who 
will morp richly deserve to be hanged as high as 
Hainan. For compared with tlie miscreants who 
discove: how to coin golden sovereigns ad libitum at 



a cost of less than eigljteenpence, the most desperate 
revolutionist who ever manufactured bombs is an 
unobjectionable citizen. For these men are at work 
on a bomb which, if they succeed, will blow up the 
very foundations of society and revolutionise the 
basis of the civilisation of the world. 

II.—THE CJOLD DREIXIE. 

But I am not so much c:onccrncd with the extraction 
of that twopence-halfpennyfrom sea water as 1 am with 
the much less problematic and much more serious 
menace to the present gold standard that exists in the 
Dredger, which is revolutionising the gold industry, 


How It Pans Out : Old Style. 

and which ])romises in a very few years to double the 
gold out|)iit of the world. 

It is a British Colony, New Zealand, which claims 
the dubious honour ol having discovered the secret 
of the Dredger. It is the United States of America 
W'hich has made the most use of this new and for¬ 
midable in.strumcnt, and it is Canada which promises 
to “ stagger humanity ” by using it for the production 
of gold on a scale beyond the dreams of avarice. 

“ Oh, the Cold Dredge ! ” exclaims a reader; “ that 
is an old story. Wliy, the Cold Dredge has been at 
work for years. Why make such a fuss al)Out so old 
a chestnut?” To whom I ref)ly that many inventions 
are born into the world apparently to die. 'rhey are 
tried and reported on, and somehow or other they 


pass out of notice. Of this I came upon a curioiii| 
illustration in turning over the pages of an old book. 
I have kej)t since my l)oyhood. 'I'lie latc.st of all up- 
to-date contrivances of human ingenuity applied to' 
mechanics is the motor-car. Its roar is ever in our-' 
ears and its stench abides within our nostrils. Bat SO; 
far from the mechanical jiropulsion of horseless 
vehicles being a new tiling, the suliject was actually 
sat upon by a rarliamontary Committee seven and 
seventy yi^ars ago, and this was its finding :— 

'rii;il I'Mi Ciin \iV j^ropcllcrl by on common roads. 

Ill an avrr.ii^c lalt: of ten miles per lionr. That at this rale they 
have coiivfVr‘iI iipnaiils ol loiirlecn passtmtirrs. 

'riiiil ihcii weij.;!!!, iiiclinlinj^ cnj^inc, fuel, watm, and attend* 
ancr, may l)c iiiitUrr three tons. 

'I'lial they (ran ascend and descend hills of corisiderabltl', 
imdiiiaiion with facility and safety. 

'J'hal they are perfectly safe for passen.t^ers. 

'riiai they are not (or ne<.:d ikM be, if properly constructed) 
niiisancis to the ])ul)lic. 

'J’hal they will b(re.ome a sjieedier arid cheaper mode of con- 
vtryaru'e than caniai^es diawn by horses, 

“Tliey likewise iigri'c that the wear of roads would 
not 1)(? so great as hy common conveyances. 

Atreonlingly Mr. Walter Hancock ran a steanfi;. 
coach between W'hitechaixd and Stratford. Mr,/ 
Ctirney ran another of his invention between Chclteri-: 
ham and Cloiic.ester, Messrs. Jhaithwaite and Co,,: 
another on the 1‘ndilington road. Colonel Macirondi 
another, Sir Charles Danct: a very perfect one, and 
great many other piTsons. 

“On Monday, the 22ii(J of .April, 1833, the first! 
steam omnibus, liy Hancock, ran from the Bank to' 
I^addinglon. Jlani'ock’s coaches ran from ten tp^ 
fifteen miles an hour ; and (riirney's ran 396 journeys ■ 
of nine, in an average; of 55 minutes, the whole cost? 
of fuel being but /jS in 3,644 miles. 'JAvo com^' 
panics were fornud b)' Hancock (but subsequently;! 
abandoned irom some unexplaincxi cause), one 
Greenwich and Brighton coaches, and another forj; 
Paddington and Hampstead. 'rh(;ir speed was tOi 
have been ten or twelve miles an hour, and iheiijJ 
consumption of coke a sack to every eight milesil 
'Idle numlicr of jiassengerfri from twenty to thirty, at; 
half the usual fares. Double the power exerted on ^ 
level road carried one of these carriages 11 [i th0! 
steejiest hills, of frnm thrc<‘ to fcKir incht:s of ascent 
to the yard. Noiw iihslaiuiing th:it so many locomo^ 
live carriages were invc;nted, and ])erfonned the^ 
journeys with speed and safety, there is, says thifti 
writer, dating 1850, not one now running on tlie turn|4 
pike load.” 5 

Take another instance : Fifty years ago Georg#^ 
Francis Train, an Irisb-American, of crazy genius^:' 
invented the tramway as a means of facilitating;! 
urban traffic. He not only invented it. Hpi; 
brought it over to England and succeeded 
laying down some miles of tramway in the town;! 
of Darlington. The notion did not catch oii^^ 
Our fathers .scoffed at it. The first tramway wa^ 
pulled up, and the notion bVanded as Utopian. But; 
within twenty-five years the tramway was universa 







ognised as a necessity of civilisation. As it was 
h» motor-cars and tramways, so it promises to be 
h the Gold Dredger. It has been invented, it has 
m demonstrated to be a su(!cess, and yet tlie mass 
the investing puldic has not yet wakened up to the 
that in the Gold Dredger they may have the safest 
i the most profitable invesimenl that at present is 
be found anywhere on the whole broad surface of 
i earth*. When the public does wake up it will 
rvel at its own opacity, and there will be a boom 
dredgers the like of which has not been seen in 
gland or America for many a long day. 

The secret of the Gold Dredgei- is very simple. In 
try auriferous region the valleys are full of an allu- 


not dissolve, and which ar^ heavier than all the, 
other soil, sink down to the bottom, and accumulatiiig 
tnere, millennium after millennium, form the stores of 
gold which are rifled by man. But man has hitherto 
been but a bungler in the art and craft of rifling these 
golden hoards. He has scrambled hurriedly over the 
richest fields, seized what was seizable, and has 
departed. 'J'hat was before he knew of the Dredger. 
Owing to his ignorance of that instrument more than 
one-half of the golden store has been left in the 
ground. Now that the day of the DredgCr has come 
lie is finding that there is more gold to be extracted 
from the tailing.s and the leavings than the original 
miners were able to find in the virgin goldfield. 



New Style: Five-foot Bucyrus Dredge “ Boston and California No. 2.” 

This view shows how the bucket ladder is raised, lowered, directed and supported. 


Sum containing gold, (iold is everywhere, but it exists 
^such extremely small quantities that it can only be 
3und at places where the great silent, unceasing 
jrces of Nature have sifted it out and stored it up. 
^hat the rough miner with his cradle does on a small 
Cale Nature is ceaselessly doing everyw-here. By 
ilin and storm and snow and frost she is washing 
%ay the mountains. In five thou.sand years it is 
^timated she reduces the height of the hills by one 
yjt. The soil and i/cM'-r are rocked in the natural 
Indies formed in the beds of mountain streams. What 
insoluble is dissolved. What is insoluble, but of no 
at weight, is carried down into rivers and into lakes, 
t the^ ynjy specks of gold dust which will 


What the Dredger does is to extract with skill, 
certainty and celerity 99 per cent, of the gold which 
is to be found in alluvial deposits, and to do 
this so economically that in any river valley 
which is free from boulders if there is only twa 
pence-halfpenny worth of gold in a ton of soil, 
it can be extracted with a profit. But let us 

avoid any extreme statements. A Gold Dredger can 
extract all the gold from alluvial soil at less than a ' 
shilling a ton. But many auriferous regions which can¬ 
not be worked at a profit without the Dredger contain 
two shilling.s, three shillings, and even four shillings- 
worth of gold to the ton. It is this vast, almost 
inconceivably vast, store of gold which the Dredger 
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is bringing to the mints of the world. Three years 
ago five hundred Dredgers produced over seven 
millions of pounds sterling from alluvial deposits 
which before the advent of the Dredger were not 
worth working. And this is but the: foretaste of 
things to come. Five thousand Dredgers may 
yet be employed in extracting gold from the 
abandoned workings of the gold mines of the world. 
Who knows but that the V'oung Turks may yet 
finance Constitutional 'riirkey b} employing American 
Dredgers to sift (iiit the golden treasures of the sands 
of l*actolus ! 

III.—THE APOSrLE OF THE DREDGE. 

It was Mr. Frank B. Vrooman who opened my 
eyes to the full, and possibly to the fell significance 
of the Gold Dredge. Mr. Frank B. Vrooman is an 


has all the facts and figures about the Gold Dredge ,• 
his finger ends. He is also the happy holder of 
concession for miles and miles of a Canadian rive 
valley, whose alluvial soif, worthkrss hitherto, is tofei 
converted into the modern El Dorado by tlu‘ comir 
of ih(^ Dredge. Like the finger of King Mida^ 
which turned all that it loiiclual into gold, the Gol<|j 
Dredge convt^rts into ])r()fital)le business propositioi^ 
stretches of barren land in remote wildernesses. 

J found Mr. \ rooman an (‘ntluisiastie lielicver inhil^ 
own Apostolate, and more particularly in his owil^ 
concession, which lies in tlie Teslin valley, way bacjl 
in north-west (Canada, close on the border of thi| 
Klondyke tegion, 'reslin is the civili.sed name 
the river, whose native name is the* Hootalinqua, an(;Jt| 
while far away, it is accessible by steam navigati0tl| 
and telegraph from London. "I 



Gold Dredge. Transverse. 


old friend of mine, the eldest of a notable family of 
Vroomans, one of whom was the founder of Ruskin 
College in Oxford University, and all of whom have 
achieved distinction in fields of literary and social 
endeavour. 'I'he Vroomans are distinctively modern 
men, full of American enterprise, and with something 
of the old-world doggedness. Mr. Frank E. Vrooman 
has studied at Oxford, has contributed to the peri¬ 
odicals both of England and America, and is a 
popular speaker, a campaign orator much esteemed in 
the Republican camp. Mr. Vrooman has now added 
to all his other activities the Ai)ostolate of the Gold 
Dredge. 

Last month Mr. F. B. Vrooman totjk up his 
residence at Toynbee Hall, from which he sallied forth 
to Mowbray House and elsewhere to make converts 
to the gospel of the Gold Dredge. He is managing 
director of the Teslin Dredging Company, and he 


It seems that he has devoted yt^ars to the study i(|| 
the Gold Dredge and to ihi: examination of tb|| 
mineral deposits in the 'I'esliii valley. But he object 
lo calling it the (jold Dredge. For him it is simpl^ 
the l.)redge. He objects to tlie limited adjectiv^J 
because he believes the platinum in the alluvium ^ 
the 'I'eslin will be even more valuable Ilian tht; goldvfj 
‘‘ Platinum ! platinum !” said Mr. VTooman, “ moi^ 
platinum is the great need of the world just noiiiif 
Electrical science cannot give the world the incaip 
descent light without using up a tiny film of platinpiS 
on every bulb. Platinum cools about the sani^ 
speed as glass. It is almost the only available 
that does. Hence the more incandescent lamps th;^| 
more platinum. "Hie deraand for platinum is enoilS 
moiis and continually increasing. But the supply ^ 
platinum has hitherto been limited. The most * 
comes from the Oiiral mountains, where the Russito^ 
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■J^vernment keeps a very tight hand over it. The 
is that platinum, which was .selling a few years 
less than half the price of ^old, is now nearly 
|twice as dear. Platinum is the j^rt^cioiis metal of the 
Iroture. We may come to a platinum standard yet.'^ 

“ But what has ])latinum got to do with the IJredge, 


l^r with the "Jeslin valley for the matter of that?’ 
p “Platinum,” replied Mr. Vrooman, “ aI>ounds in 
Teslin valley, and the same dredge that extracts 
||iie gold extracts the idatinum also. Mingled with the 
f|jravel and alluvial deposit of the river valley are gold, 
pdilver, and jdatinum in what is known as black sand. 
?^his black sand was formerly regarded as a nuisance 
the goklwashers, who in the Klondyke and else- 
J^:wherc flung away hundre^ds of tons of this aj)j)arently 
i^meless by-product. In 1808, however, as you may 
f:tead in the American Consular re|)ons, iliis residual 
Meposit was sent for analysis, with extraordinary 
,;!fesults. It was found that it was permeated with 
^finely divided minute grains of platinum and of 
[v excessively fine gold. In tlu; 'J eslin valley it averages 
i-about one grain of platinum to twenty grains of gold, 
^sometimes li;ss, sometimt^s more. In the Yukon dis- 
Itricl, according to the American Consular reports, 
lone ton of ijlack sand yielded ninety-six ounces of 
(^‘platinum, which at present prices would be worth 
[ipetween ^hoo to jCtoo'' 

h: “How much l)lack .sand is there to the brute mass 
! of soil dealt witi) ? ” 

“ It varies. But a cubic yard of gravel (about 3 1 
tons) is equal to about 200 miners’ pansnot always full 
' for working easily, or about 125 heaped-up pans, yielJ- 
4ing about 8 11). of l)lack sand, of which 2 lb. art^ non- 
i:?tnetallic. I liave found as high as 30 lb. to the cul>ic 
;^yard. But at tlie lower estimate there should be 
ftiipwards of to lb. of l)lack sand containing gold 
i^and platinum per cubic yard of gravel or a ton 
^of black sand lo 200 cubic yards of gravel. No 
eblack sand in th(‘ Teslin valley lias t!ver been found, 
£to my knowledge, which is not gold-bearing, rod the 
• most of it carries ])la.tinum for a liundred miles, as 
i I have my.self personally tesU‘.d.” 

^ “ But the handling of such enormous ma.sses of 

tlgravel to extract such infinitesimal grains of the 
^ precious metal can never pay?” 

V “ In the 'I'eslin valley pioneer miners have been 
:winaking their living, and often more, for twenty-eight 
lljrears, three men having taken as much as 2,500 dels. 

three weeks. A mau can average about a cubic 
pjiyard per day, or 200 working pans. One lucky man 
T’found as much as 50 cents a [lan in gold, and about 
1^5 cents in platinum. Now three-quarter cents a 
Sirorking pan is equal to six shillings a cubic yard. 'Vhv 
iges handle gravel and wa.sh it for from 2I cents 
0 eight cents per cubic yard tons). All the rest 
..profit. 1 do not see hew more than a shilling a 
iubic yard can ht honestly expcMided for dredging 
Ad and platinum, so you have ‘five bob'a cubic 

_profit for about a quarter to a half-mile wide?, and 

I^Sirty to forty feet deep, miles in length. It is the 


lucky-bag of the North-West, /here for hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps for millions of years.Nature 
has been storing all the gold and platinum she has 
been able to wash out of the hills.” 

“ At what do you estimate the value of that 
lucky-bag ? ” 

“ Iwerything depends upon the uniformity of the 
yield. 'I’hat is what we will never know till a 1 )redge 
tells us. A river bed cannot be prospected as can 
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the dry gravels of California. Thk is the only 
unknown element in the whole proposition. But if 
the gravel will average in both gold and platinum a 
ha’penny a working pan, and estimating the gravel at 
440 yards wide and ten yards deep, and the cost at a 
shilling a yard, each mile should yield (at seven 
shillings per yard or one and a half tons) a sum which* 
a// in Uiw will give you a clean profit of nearly 
;^i,8oo,ooo per mile, all of which can be abstracted 
up to ninety-nine per cent, of the last copperas worth/' 










At Work in Mid-River. 

“ And williout the Dredge ?” 

“ Without the Dredge I wouldn’t give a sixpence for 
the wltole country.” 

“What are you doing Avith it?” 

“ I shall finance several companies to test the river 
bed twenty or thirty nhles apart, but on a scale of 
prospecting which will be a commercial proposition 
from the first hour’s work. This will require in the 
neighbourhood of ^^35,000 to _;^'4o,ooo for each 
concern to put it on a dividend-paying basis. Other 
dredges will be added later.” 

But now', leaving Mr. Vrooman and his Fortunatus’ 
purse in the Teslin valley, let us return to the Dredge 
and explain as briefly and vividly as po.ssible the 
mechanism of tltis Wonder-W'orker of the World. 

IV.-HOW THE DREDGE WORKS. 

One of the most brilliant de.scriptions of the Gold 
Dredger was written by Mr. Harold Bolce in an 
article contributed to the Booklover's Ma^azine^ under 
the title of “ The Invasion of the Gold Ships : The 
Newest Gold-mining and its Results.” 'J'he gold ship 
is the Dredger, but it is unlike any other ship which 


ever existed. Since the world began 
.ship has been a thing which sailed u;^ 
the waters, and only approached Ian 
to discharge its cargo. But these; shipa^ 
are the devourers of land. I’hey requii^ 
no deep water under the keel; all thaf'^ 
is reciuired to start them upon their 
vastating career is to dig a hole dee^j 
enough for them to float in. The ponC^I^ 
need not be longer than their own keeli^;| 
it suffices to start them upon their voyagd^V 
of discovery and of destruction. The^: 

1 )redger is more like a caterpillar than 
ship, as voracious as any cat(;rpiUar whieb'j 
eats its way across the cabbage leaf,if;' 
From the head of this amphibious tnoi^f| 
ster projects a girder ladder, over whidi;l 
crawls an endle.ss chain of buckets of suc^^' 
weight and strength that they will cut 
dig through gravel and clay down tdf 
tin; bed-rock. They are not unlike tb|^ 
buckets used in dredging rivers, 
are familiar enough to all who dwell neiti 
ports or harbours. But they are of mas?^ 
sive strength, with shar|> steel edges, whicfcii^'; 
enable them to make short work of 
ordinary material to be found in at^; 
alluvial valley. 'I’hese buckets, slowlyi^i^ 
ceaselessly, remorselessly cutting their 
into the ground, rej)re.sent the jaws of 
calcrjjillar. The chain which carries 
buckets will support a weight of 500 
and they are driven by a marine ei 
from 40 to 80 h.-|). liach bucket 
uj) five cubic feet of earth, so that 
of gravel and sand are constantly crawlih|S 
iij) the ladder, and fall at the rate of thjlK 
lc;en buckets a minute into a rotating cylindriiGi^ 
screen, which rejireserits the stomach of a caterpillflf^ 
Into this n volving screen 5,000 gallons of water 
minute are pumi)ed. 'Phe screen, revolving slowly ||| 
the rate of 12,000 revolutions an hour, separates tT 
gravel and stones from the soil. 'I’he stones arc pass( 
on end out, while the soil and the sand are subjeetcii 
to the same kind of processes as are employed in ai^ 
ordinary gold mine. 'I'hat is to say, the fine gr» 
and sand which is passed through the perforations 
the screen, is distributed evenly over tables, where 
gold is caught by the aid of cocoanut matting 
quicksilver. The coverings of cocoanut matt 
catch most of the gold particles even before they paj 
to the rifles containing mercury and the amalg 
plates. By the aid of every ingenious contrivai 
that has been invented by the engineers and ex 
who have applied their brains to the solution of 
problem all over the world, ninety-nine per cent, 
the gold and platinum in the soil is said to 
extracted from the dredged-up gravel. 

The soil from which the gold has been extract 
sinks to the bottom of the pend in which the 







Us. But what is to be done with the stones ? All 
stones, whi('h sometimes an* as big as a beer 
srel, are taken upon an endless lu:ll running uj)on 
mountocl on a. ladder at the rear of the ship. A 
pd ship in motion devours with iiiiphicabh^ jaws 
l^rything that comes within its re:u h, and then, after 
Ssing through its stomael) IIk; nialter wliich it 

t ftfaot digest, casts the excreta out at the other end 
e shape of an ev(?r increasing lieap of stones, 
ow the extraordinary thing ahmit this gold ship is 
ifit is once slarlt-d on a j>oj]d large enough for it 
SiSoat it will traverse a \vlH)le eoiiiiirysifkr carrying its 
with it, filling il up at one end as raj)idly as it 
it away at the olln-r. Nevi i was lliere sli li a 
1^ before sine(;. men first exeavaled a lloating log to 
Plble them to cross an iinfoidahle river. For this 
Jr once iauMched, carries own sea. with it, and 
lilts about mile aftiT mile, carrying deep 
|ter under its keel all the way, am] filling 
P the s(’a on which it floats, 
pin California tliis gold ship has a two- 
Pd aspect. Il is an extractor of gold, but 
Ifs a destroyer of the earth. It i:slal)- 
hes itself, like a gigaiiiic devil-caierj)iljar, 
the heart ol llie fair<;sl and most lertile 
jions of the «:arth, and il eonveits them 
a stony and desolale wilderiK'Ss on 
^kh nothing will grow iiereafier till the 
of time. It is an appalling monster, 

Ifiorrible symliol ol tlu: devastating greed 
gold. it usc‘(l to be tlie boast of the 
xk before he took to eonstitutionaiism 
kt where his horse's hoofs trod grass 
BW nt‘Vei more. W'nal was a jn('tures(]ue 
:^phor in lli<- ICast Is a horrible reality in 
I West. Jh)r the (ioki 1 )redm;. eating up 
: soil, deposit.'! all ‘the I' ltile tilth :ii the 
^tom of its ])ortable .sea, and ])iles higli 
iJVe it the sloiuxs wdiich 'ire rejected from 
digestive cylinder. 'I’liiis, as it skawly 
Ivanccs across tht‘ on hauls and ineadow 
it leaves behind il an arid wasU* of 
^ne from which ever)' ouiuc of soil lias 
ten winnowed out and buried deej). 

(kousands ufion thousanfls of acies ol 
.orchard land wMiich, ln'fore its advei.i, 
ited every .spring into blossom, jirejiaring 
a harvest as of die gardens of tlu' 
tbsperides, are now as desolate as Sahara. 

"We has hecn notliing like it since* the 
Jrid began. 

k3"he shame of it, die crime of it, is that 
quite nnnei-essary. It would cost but 
pbpmparalive IriHe, sav ,.^50 ]H*r acre in 
bought at an acre, to piiuip up 

silt and soil from below the l^redger 
deposit i^ cvenlv (>vcr i!k: stony trail 
ch it lea\< s behit^d. Hut die Dredger 
no thought i>i' to-n >irow'. He is 
the gold, and he recks not what 


comes after he has extracted it. It is to be 
hoped that before the ])redgcr, has increased and 
multijilied from hundreds to thousands, legislative 
precautions will havi; Ijeen taken to compel every 
Dredger to refrain from burying the soil beneath a 
wilderness of stone. 

In the 'Jkrslin valley, and in remote districts where 
nothing is grown, the prohibition might be relaxed. 
Hut in the fertil(! regions of California, in the garden 
of the w^orld, it would be a crime against the human 
race to allow the gold-hunter, lor the sake of his 
dividend, permanently to destroy the fertility of vast 
areas of land. The profits are large enough to permit 
of restitution. It is all a question of dollars and 
cents. It can be done by a simple mechanism while 
the Dredger is at its work. Afterwards the resurrec¬ 
tion of the buried .soil is impossible. 
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Helsing^fors: City and Harbour. 


1 SPENT three w(5oks in Russia, and only twice 
strayed beyond the precincts of tlie capital. 

(I) HELSlNCrEORS AETb:K THREE YEARS. 

spent a beautiful Sunday in the park at (Jatschina, 

and a not less beautiful 'J’uesday at Helsingfors. 

Helsingfors was re¬ 
joicing in its first 

bright summer day, 
and the glorious sun¬ 
shine offered a very 
striking contrast to 
the dense darkness 
which hung over the 
city when I last 

visited it three; years 
ago. A t H eIsi I igfors 
.1 had the honour of 
being received by 
o V e r n o r - (ieneral 
von .bdekmann, who 
sat in the place 
which three years 
ago w-as occupied by 
Prince Obolensky. 

Like his pr(;deeessor, 
he was genial, frank, 
and friendly. The 

general election, 
which had just taken 
place in Finland, did 
not seem to him to 
have improved mat¬ 
ters much. The 

Socialists had slightly 
improved their posi¬ 
tion, and the best 

that could be looked 
for was the formation 
ofacoalition Ministry 
composed of the non- 
Socialist parties. It 
is, however, some¬ 
what difficult to in¬ 
duce the Swedes, the 


Old Finns, and the Young Finns to unite even in the 
presence of what they all admit to lie a common 
danger. I had a long talk with Mr. |. R. Danielson- 
Kalmari, the leader of the Old Finns, and in the course 
of tw^elve hours had the opportunity of meeting re[;resen- > 
tatives of the Swedish, the vSocialist and other parties. 

'Phe state of affaiis, 
in Finland is very'^ 
simple. The Finn^,^ 
having regained theif 
lil)erty and secured; 
the restoration of their^ 
constitutional rights-^ 
are nervous lest die;: 
concessions won three 
years ago be insidi-; 
ously lilched front, 
them by their powei 4 
fill Russian neigh^i-; 
hour. 'I'heir fears? 
were largely based 
Lif)on the speech oP 
x\l. Stolypin and the;, 
decision of the. 
Russian Government, 
acc:ording to whithj 
all measures passed 
by the Finnish Diet 
have to be submittet( 
to the Russian Mini-, 
ster of the Interior* 
before they are pre 4 
sented to the Tsar in 
his capacity as Grand 
1 )uke. Although thfe; 
ostensibly has beeif 
ordered merely to 
avoid the danger of 
legislation being 
jiassed by the Finnish 
Diet which would 
affect the interests of 
her predominant part¬ 
ner at St. IVtershurg, 
the Finns regai 
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vith a not imnnUiriil a|»|)reh(‘nsi()n. "rhfy say 
hat thoy do not in llui Icasl l to their hcre- 

Ihary (Irand Dukcr asking; for the advice ol liis 
Elus^ian Ministers iKtfon: sanciioniiiL'; any ol the laws 
hat may he passed hy l)is (♦'iimish snl»j« cts. Laws 
jassed at Helsingfors might coikcIvjI 1 \' trcs[)a.ss 
ipon Russian interests, and their Hranil Duke, in 
lis capacity as Tsar of Russia, might rightly insist 
ipon being advised as to how iar what he. was askeil 
;o do as tlie Grand Dukeol h'inland would beininjical 
;o the intcTcsts wliieh la.: was boiiml to protect as 
Esar of Russia. 

What has scared the idnns is the assumj)tion of a 
right on the ])gri ^)f tla.: Ru^^sian Ministry to interpose 
obstacles be!iw(‘t‘n the I'innish I )iet and its (irand 
Duke. 'Ihe right ol direel a<:( ess to their Sove.reign 


with great cjiialificatioiis. I met a great many Finns 
and found tluan by no means afiti-Russian, excepting 
in so far as they are opposed to any attem[)t to reduce 
the aulonoinous (irand Diu:hy of Finland to \\\ki status' 
of a Russian l^iovinct.*. 

li the Russian (Government wore can'ful to avoid 
affronting the somewhat morI)id sensibilities of the 
I duns, llu‘rt‘ would very soon deveio[) a party with 
strong Russijin sym|)athies in Finland. This is 
due to the fiu t that many ('donsi;rvativc Finns, whether 
belonging to the Finnish or Swedish parties, have 
been considerably alarmed by the e.xtent to which the 
Socialists have swe|n tlK', (^onslituenci(^s. At the first 
election they had eighty members ; at the secoi.d 
general cl'.ciion, whicli had just terminated btdbre I 
arriv’cd ai Helsingfors, ih' V had eighty-three.I’he 
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of the (>l(.l 


is one which the Finns will never snrieiider, nor 
will they consent to the interpo.sition of a Russian 
intermediary between themselves and Nicholas II. 
Upon this point all tin* Finns are at one. Tlu*, Old 
Finns have in the past been most lavoiirabiy disjiosed 
to Russia and the RuNsians. Tliey have incurred a 
good deal of odiiiui from tin: very active jiatriots, 
because in the dark days of Robrikoff they labcMircd 
for compromise and deprecated driving m atters to ex¬ 
tremes, but MOW' the Old Finns as much as tlie Swc<ies 
|re resolute to nuiintaiu to die uttemio a tiic consiitu- 
:ional rights and pii\ ileges ( f their f/atiierland. As 
:hc Governor-CGenera! adnutled to me. there wms little 
p choose beiweeii one party and ajiolher so fara.s 
^Ugsia was rO!u.u*;ncd. All the Finns were anti- 
siari. This, however, is a statement to be taken 
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majority of the Socialists are persons of little educa¬ 
tion, and, like Socialists evervwliere, very much dis- 
])oscd to believe that all thai is neex-ssary to create 
a new heaven and a new earth i.s to desire it 
earnestly and to promise it freely, and to divide up 
one’s neighbour’s goods. Experience, ho\vevcr, will 
jirobably teach the Finnish Socialists the impos.sibility 
of working miracles with no other thaiimaturgic 
itistrumeiUs than a Parliamentary miiv)rity. But 
until they do discover the limitations which 
inexorable circum.stances impose upon the pro¬ 
mised Utopian reforms, there will be an ever- 
incre.asing disposition on the part of everybody who 

* Tliu following are the figures of tin- result of the last general 
election : S3 Socialist-Democrals, 54 C)kl Finns, 27 Young 
Finns, 25 Swedes, 9 Agrarians, 2 Labour. 
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is in Finland to t 4 ;:ink God there is a "I'sar in 
St. IV‘tersl)iirg, 

To ]‘aiglisli, and still more to Irisli, oliM'i vers the 
prohK.'m of Home Rule at Helsingfors, with a pre 
dominant ])arlner close at hand in St. l\‘tersburg, 
is very interesting and instructive. Idnland has 
made two grt‘at contributions to the solution of 
vexed |>roblems of the contem|)orary world. 'To her 
c.vcrlasting honour slie has bia:n the first European 
nation to recognise the right of women to full 
eili/enship. She has not only plaet;d them on tlur 
register, but she has ree.ognised their right to be 
elecUal to the Diet. 'The e\|)erimenl was watched 
with considerable curiosity far bi-yoiid the herders 
of the Grand Duchy. In the first Parliament 
nineteen women were (fleeted. d'here was no 
women’s party in the Idimish Parliament ; women 
sat, voUal, and worked in commitlei: just as if they 
were nuai. 'The majority of tlie, women weri‘ 
Socialists because tlu^ Socialists were the largi'st 
groii|) in the Parliament, but tlicy were I’aiiiy 
distributed among all the parties. The 0|)inion 
of both men and women to whom 1 s|)oke was 
that the women M.P.’s had been (luite as inti lligtail, 
quite as industrious, and (piiu; as useful as tlu: ukmi. 
Jii social (juestions they liad taken greai interest, 
and even tliose who were op])Osed to their admis¬ 
sion at first were now ijuite reconciled to the advcaii 
of the women M.lb’s. Some scandal was oeeasioiKal 
liy the election of one Siieiaiist woman, of whom 
many storii-s were told, both amusing and seandalous. 
Put that lad}- was relegated by th(; action ol iier own 
j):irty to an obseuriiy from which she should never 
haw; canerged. 'I’wo meml>crs of the Old Finnish 
party are iiia.n and wile, hut as they belong to the 
same parly, and sit in the same conuT of the. House, 
polities do not in their case creaU* any distiirbaiu e 
in the domestic peace. At the eleetion thi; pt.T- 
rxmlage of women voters who went to the poll was 
within a very few pciiiis as miieh as that of the male 
voters. 'There were soim; stories told concerning 
domestic differences resulting from the recognition of 
woman’s right to liave a mind of her own, hur on the 
whole the general verdict was that the change; had 
worked for good, and only for good, it liad not 
inaugurated the millennium, but neither had it resulU;d 
in that dehumanising or dewomanising ol the sex w hich 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and her allies .seemed to 
anticipate would follow from the enfranchisement of 
v;omen. 

The polling day, wliich was over before I reached 
Helsingfors, was almost painlully dull. An Ameri¬ 
can lady journalist, who was there to study the 
subject ori the spot, w\is simply appalled at the 
absence of any of tJie picturesque incidt:nts by which 
the rowdy element in America is apt lo make things 
lively on edcction days. This was due qo doubt lo 
the fact that all the public-houses were shut up during 
the clecticn. 

'Phis brings me to the second great initiative which 


Finland lias taki'ii in Social Reform. The Gran(|| 
IFikt; hud not given his sanelion U) flu* 'Ti in])erancei| 
Reform Hill which had p;issi*d llirougli llu Did, but 
il was nol anlicijiatcd tlial. be would vein the newl 
hiw. When it is passed, Finland will iak(‘ il^ jilace as 
the banner-lKxirer |)rohibilionist et)imLrY in I'^urope, v; 
if nni in the world. Alcohol w ill hi* treated almost 
as poihon. At first it was ])ropi)sed not only to pro¬ 
hibit the import or manulai'liire of intoxieanls, but to 
make domiciliary visits for the |)Ui jH)S(; of discovering 
and destroying all the strong drink that was lo i)e found 
in the cellars or eiqiboards of any of the lioiiseholders. 
'fliis, however, on consideration was regarded as too 
drastic a measure : iberefore, any jKason is allowed 
to k<‘(‘p what drink hi* has at the lime the Hill jiasses 
into law, but he will ne\’er be allowed to replenish his 
sloek. 'ITie only liquor that will be allowed in Fin¬ 
land at all will l)e sucii a.s is intioduced for the use; of ' 
the Russian garrisons. Po one who has just come 
from ( onlesled c'leclions in lOngland, wliere tlii‘ air is 
tiiick with cries of viliipiaation burled against the ; 
advocates of the Eieensing Hill, il was strange, indeed 
lo note in Helsingfors the. calm acceptance by ! 
(;\ erybody of a measure absolutely dt;sli‘oying the \ 
trade in drink ol i. \ ery kind. J'bi* dillerenee, Ot: 
course, is to be found in tlie fact that in T'inland j 
public opinion bad been educaled up to a high 
slarulard, w'bereas in ICngL'ind public o|.)inion has ■ 
hardly bei.'ii educaled at .all. In 1 lelsingfois and the ' 
large towns tlie eommiinity liad enjo} e 1 tin. benefit, 
for some year.s ul‘a iviodilied inuiiiea|)al system, and: 
in the country districts laohibition liad [iraeticallys 
been in force for many years. In fact, 1 was told that.'i 
(A'er tin; l.'iiger portion of Innland a man n(;t;ded to ! 
make a eoiipli; of days* jouriu y before hr could find a . 
gidgsboj). 1 nder those circumslanees it is not surr-;' 
prising that when the first po[)iilarly elected Harlia- 
ment met in idiiland they proei'i'iled to pass the most 
prohibitory law' that is to be found in the slatuU; booksy 
of Kurope. 'TluU ibore will l)e some smuggling and .’ 
some illicit distilleries was admilied, but .1 wais .sur-y, 
prised to find these were nut regarded w’ilh any 
seric’.is appreluaision. 

(2) 'THE CASK OF M. 'TCHATKOWSKY. ; 

iSiine nionilis ago, when M. 'Tebaikow^sky was| 
arrested in Russia, .1 receiveil many vehement appeals’, 
from friends in America and Great Hrilain that I 
should bestir niyst;lf activclVi and do what little I: 
could in favour of a Ru.ssian w'ho during his long;: 
exile in ICngland had won golden opinions from ali; 
who knew Inm. 1 replied at tlie time that it was j 
none of my business, that M. 'Tchaikow\')ky was arii : 
avowed opponent of the Russian Governnu.nt, and I ;’ 
was ([uite sure be w'ould be the last man in the w’orldg 
to complain if the Russian Guvermnent regarded hini 
as an enemy worthy of prosecution. 

'Tliat is nine inontbs agq. l.ast January M. Stolypin | 
pronii.sed that he would do his utmost t(^ hurry up,; 
M. Tchaikow'.sky’s trial. Hut wdien 1 was 
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Iptersburg in July I found that M. I'chaikowsky was 
llPn in gaol untried, without having lieun afforded any 
aterials for conducting his own defence. As I had 
ard that his health Ijad suffered from his confine- 
ent, I asked to see him, if only to be able to 
Ifeure his friends and ac:quaintan(’es in l'>igland and 
Imerica that h<; was being as well car(‘d for as w^as 
ssible under the cirt umstances. I was well aware 
at the re(]iiest was a presumptuous one, which could 
ttly be condoned on the ground that it was made in 
Vgood faith for the pur|)ose of removing prejiidiee 
ainst the Kiissian Government. 1 was asked some- 
at sarcastically as to wl)t'ilier tlu: liritish ( jovern- 
it W'ould allow an American news])aper man to 
|l 4 it, say, an Irish Revolutionist awaiting his trial. I 
Bi?' 


ruled out on the ground that ap article of the penjfl 
code forbade such access to anyl)ody but to 
relatives. 1 remember Mr. Childers when he was 
Hornt.' S(a‘.relary refusing accc?ss to a prisoner 
serving his sentence, whose evidence I wanted to 
get for another case, on the ground that I was not a 
relative. The prison regulations in both countries 
are muc:h the: same in that resjiec't. 

Willi regard to M. Tchaikowsky, the Minister of 
the Interior and the Minister of Foreign Affairs both 
ludd out hopes that an interview might be permitted, 
and it onl} bdl through at the last owing to the 
absence of the Prociireur-Cieneral, whose; assent it 
was necessiiiy to oVitain. I was very sorry that the 
Procureiir-tienera] was absent for more reasons than 



M. Tchaikowsky, and his daughter, Mr?. Tchaikowsky-Bressey. 


inkly replied that I did not think tlu v would, nor 
'ptould I make any comiilaint if the Russian Govern- 
pment treated me as the linglisb GovernnuaU would 
l^^ndoubtedly have treated a similar apfilication from 
Inn American journalist. At the same lime I nevia 
a chance of seeing anybody in gi.ol if 1 can, 

S rtly because of my ftdlow-feeling for a lellow- 
isoner, portly because my o\vn t‘xpcrienct; in goul has 
cnly interested me in details of juison managenu nt. 
esides, it is always a good thing for ilu- iitople who 
ep gaols, and the. i>eople w lio are keiil in lliem, to 
as much fresh cutside life and air as possibUc 
be Russiai' Gevemment did not rcNeiil my aiiplica- 
. With regard to M Nabokoff, :\ member of the 
$t Du^ia, who is serving his sentence for having 
the Wyborg Manifesto, my application was 


one, for it is that official who a|>pc:ars to be responsible 
for the delay which has takc-n jilace in bringing 
M. 'i’chaikow’sky to trial. It is he; wlio has taken nine 
months in order to put together the evidence 
necessary to justify the prosecution for offences which 
are said to have been committed quite recently. 
The Russian knv permits the Governmcint twelve 
months in which to get up its case, but in view 
of the fact that the,Prime Minister of Russia, M. 
Slolypin, last January expressed his earnest desire to 
hurry uy) the trial, and that M. Makaroff, the adjutant 
of the Minister of the Interior, admits that the delay 
has been,much loo long, it seems to me that it 
would be extremely desirable in the interests of autho¬ 
rity and for the reputation of Russian jurisprudence 
that the Procureur-ficneral, if it is he who has been 






r^jsponsible for this excessive delay, should be relieved 
of his functions. A iinin who by his dilatory action or 
inaction can thwart the >Yishes of the Prime Minister 
of his Sovereign, by post]K)ning the trial of a man, who 
in the eye of the law is innocent until he is proved to 
be guilty, should receive short shrift. As 1 ventured 
to remark to M. Makaroff, whatever harm M. Tcliai- 
kowsky had been plotting to do, he could not 
possibly have done as much harm, if he had suc¬ 
ceeded, as the lVocureui-(General lias done by post¬ 
poning the trial, by refusing bail, and thereby bringing 
into clear relief those features of Russian jurispru¬ 
dence which are least in accordance with the senti¬ 
ment of the civilised world. 

M. Tchaikow^sky up to 
the moment of going to 
press has not been 1)rought 
to trial, and there is some 
reason to h-ai that the 
Procaireur - General will 
make furtlier delays. Kvi- 
(ience must l.)e sought in 
America and so forth. And 
this after nine months I 
If M. Stolypin and M. 

Makaroff only rc:alised 
how this maniiestatioTi of 
their impotence coi!i|)ro- 
mist;s the reiaitation of 
their Administration they 
would make* short work 
both of the Minister of 
Justice and of the Pro 
cureur - (jcneral. Sinc'c I 
left St. Petersburg M. 

Tchaikowsky has been 
allowed to recta ve a 
second weekly visit from 
his daughter, Mrs. iJressey, 
whose devotion to her 
father knows no bounds. 

The whole ciuestion of 
the political prisoners in 
Russia calls urgently for 
attention. The Revolution 
has now flickered out. 

Order reigns throughout Russia |)ro[)er. Only in 
the Outlands, Poland, the Ei-ltic laovinccs, and 
the Caucasus is it thought necessary still to main¬ 
tain martial law. Put the e*(^cutions still go on 
in an automatic sort of way, wiliiout M. Stolyjun 
or the ']\sar, or anyone else at lu:a(l(|uarters, know¬ 
ing exactly what is being done. 'Pwelve thou¬ 
sand untried men and women,-exiled by admi¬ 
nistrative order, are in Sil)eria and Archaiigcd, while 
still more tliousands, Ijanished by the provincial 
governors from their own province, wander liome- 
less and discontented throughout the l?lnd. It 
is admitted by the authorities that of these exiles 
ought to be allowed to return home. Some 


were banished for slight ofli'ences, and others fo^ 
offences which were ove:-,)unished l)y two years*; 
exile. Some were exiled as a precautionary measure 
when revolution wvis threatening, and others were, 
admittedly c^arried away by llu- iu:rve - storm that 
tc:mfX)rarily lierefl many Russians of tluar wits in 1905, 
[f Ministers were not so afraid of the counter¬ 
revolution, they would, J am sure, sc‘nd home most 
of the men who have been arbitrarily exiled. lake 
laiglish Ministers in similar circumstances, they are so 
mightily afraid of the cry that they :mt weak, that 
they shrink from taking steps urgently needed irt 
the interest, not only of Justici-, but oi tlie prestige of 

their own Administration. 

If 1 were to say that the 
suj)reme need of Russia 
to-day is a reconstituted 
autocracy and more pri¬ 
sons, I should he speaking 
the truth in il\c way most 
certain to be* misunder¬ 
stood. 'J'herefore I will: 
put it this way : that the' 
aulhority of the 'J'sar, exer¬ 
cised tlirough the Cabinet: 
of M. Stolypin, which has 
the support of the Duma, 
needs to be strengthened, 
and made effective ovet 
dilatory I^rocureur - 
rals, prancing proconsuls/: 
Reactionary governors, and 
high-handed military com¬ 
mandants. Russia needs 
a new and up-to-date; 
revival of central authority: 
to cope with the anarchy.: 
which has always been her; 
danger. Anti she needs; 
more prisons. She has 
outgrown her jjrisons, and 
an overcrowded prison is; 
a place of torture and of 
death. 

1 had an opportunity of 
S])caking very frankly to 
M. Makaroff as to the abominable atrocities com-:; 
mitted in the llaltic provinces by some of the police 
and other agents of the Administration. He said 
that there had been t^xcesses, which he much regretted,; 
and he had himself ordered the prosecution of the! 
offenders. 

Revolutions arc not made wdth rosewater. Neither 
arc they tram[)lcd out with ladies’ velvet slippers. 
Rolicemcn who, day and night for weeks and months 
on end, have gone on duty not knowing hut that 
at any moment tlury might be shot at sight or blown 
up by a bomb, are not always lambs when they get 
a chance of taking it out of their enemies. After the 
row in 'I’rafalgar Square in 1886, which led to 
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itnprisonment of John Burns, our y)oliremcn, who had 
been exjiosed to no danger of life or linih, mer¬ 
cilessly bludgeoned their j>ri.sontTs when they got 
^them defenceless in the eclls. Human nature is 
.itauch the same in Scotland Yard and in tlic llaltic 
provinces. 'I'he oiu. great check Li|)on such kK:al 
outbursts ol' vengeful briilaliiy is a .strong central 
Government with a vigilant Duma at its elbow. 

?: The exigeneic.-s of my limited sj)acci loiind my 
prolonging these notes of my Russian visit. 'rhe 
^^mes of .August 3rd })iil)lishe(l my interview with 
Stolyj>in, a d<M:ument ol some historical interest. 
;The report of my interview \villi M. MakarotT con¬ 
cerning the? case of M. I’chaikowsky ap|)ear d in 
tile Daily Chronicle, 

During my .sojourn in St. PeUTsburg I had the* 
vpleasurc of making th(‘ a<siiiainlam‘e of iVl. Isvoltsky, 
the rno.st iMiglish of all the foreign Ministers of 
i^Russia whom I have uua, and of renewing my friend¬ 
ship with his adjoint, M, 're.harikoff, the genial and 
;lactful cliploiiiatisi who rei»restaUe(I Russia at the 
Court of Holland, .1 had long talks with M. Witte 
iifnd M. Miliukoft, M. Durfiovoand M. ScliwaneMl)ach, 
and, of eourse, with Madaim^ Novikoff and lier 
brother, (icncral Kirecll. 

(3) CI.DSINH NtrrES. 

I iniieh regretted to learn on arriving at St. 
Petersburg that my old friend Heneral Ignatieff had 
passed away. He had been ailing for some time, but 
the end was sudden. A stroke at ten in the morning, 
followed by a sj)ell of iiTKonsciousness, wliich 
only lifted bcifore bis deatii ;it six in the evening, 
terminated a remarkable career. (Jeneral Ignatieh 
was a man of genius, ])robal)ly the ablest in some 
ways ol any of bis contemporaries. ITc made his 
mark in history alike in China and in Constantinople 
and at home. His historical mominiont is tlu‘ 'I'realy 
of Sail Stelano with the hig Ikilgaria. If Beacons- 
field had not spoiled Jgnatieffs work there would 
have been no Maci‘donian (|uestion to have troubled 
Europe lor thirty years, (iencral lgnatieir.s star rose 
to the /enilh when he was Minister of the InttTior for 
AlexatuUT 111 . Blit it was suddenly ecli[).sed, and 
none of his successors did more than faintly irradiate 
the gloom that hjllowed. Cfeniavil Ignatieff \vas a 
man ol a keen wit, of a lively imagination, of untiring 
energy, and of ardent patriotism. His later years were 
passed amid m;iny sorrows, disaj)i)oinlments and 
bereavemenl.s, hut he kejH a stout liearl to the last, 
and his wile and firnily have no painful associations 
of weal oiess and decay to mingle with their loving 
memories of Count Ignatieff. 

It was my gooil fortuiie to meet at St. TVlersbiirg 
\r Madernca.sellt: \\ ias.semNky, a former graduate of 
;Girton, wdio has been for some years at the head of 
^ flourishing educatio’ud esiabiishment at Moscow. 
It owes its tduudation and its success entirely to the 
Wergy and capacity ol ti e former (iirton graduates, 
^ring the revolutionary disorders, when the school¬ 


children and University students seemed all to go ma^ 
together, Mademoiselle WiassetTisky, liy her firmness 
and good sense, maintained perfect ilisciplinc among 
lier scholars. 7 Tie Anglo-Russian bli'iid jiioved there, 
on a small scale, the advantages which may be 
exp(!Cted to follow^ in other and wider fields from the 
I'ombination of English practical common sense and 
Russian genius. 

When I was in St. Petersburg there was celebrated 
the jubilee of her father M. ^\ iassem.sk)’s entry into 
the railway service of the State. M. W iassemsky is a 

type of a fuiblic _ 

olficial unforUinaUdy 
too rare in Russia or 
any other country. 

Since he entcrerl the 
State service in i85tS, 

M. (). P. Wias.semsky 
taken part in the 
construction of 6,fioo 
kilomt‘tres of railway 
and in tlu‘ sarveving 
of 20,000 kilometres 
of line in all |)arls of 
tlu: Russian Empire, 
in .Asiaaiulin T Airopi\ 

As a railway engineer M. Wiassemsky. 



his work was of ad¬ 
mitted excellence, and he was idolised by bis stafi'. 
Over 15 millions sterling passC(l tlirough his bands, 
l)Ut he li?aves the public service at llie age of 
sixty-eight as jioor as when lur enlered it. It seems 
a tlioiisand pities that so signal an (;.\am|)le ol incor- 
riipliblt; |)robily should not receive adeciuate 
recognition at the hands of tlie lOinperor. 


WHAd' d'HE COMMUNE OUCilPI' TO 
REd'AlN. 

'I'u rir. I'.ni'i’ou 'U' Tiic “ Ixi;\ ii:w dk kiA iiovs.’^ 

Sir, — Referring to your intiaesting remarks on the 
Russian land system, may 1 suggest one (xindition 
[lertaining to coriimunal owning in Russia which 
ought to make the |.)easant class insist u])on maintain¬ 
ing it, unless the change to individual ownership were 
made subject to certain stringent conditions ? 1 write 
bci:aust:, thongb I have never been in Russia, 1 have 
long endeavoured to estimate its peasant life. 

I agree with you as to the “ niagit: of property,” 
and am interested to notice that not a few lalieral 
lu'wspapers including even the Dai/y ^:Vc74^--and 
politicians are iiidineil to scoff and jeer at a principle 
which has been recognised by philosophical writers 
during many agi^s, and whicli is (ommended very 
strongly in the known Biblical passage about 
every man dwelling “safely under his fig-tree”; it 
btang practically impossible for a man to own the 
tig-tree unless he also owns the land on which it 
grows. • 

But—and the “ but ” is a big one—the communal 
system in Russia is such that, nc matter how idle or 
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wasteful a member o( a commune may be, he cannot 
disinherit his children. Instead of the chiklrt^n of 
the wasteful or indolent l)eing born into tlje country 
as absolute pauj)ers, w'iti)out any right savt* that of edu¬ 
cation in a workhouse and burial in a pauper’s grave 
—as ours are—they ari^, under the Russian communal 
system, born members of the commune, and entitled to 
their share in the land, d'hey cannot be disinherited. 
One result of this is, that in s])ite of the j)olitic.al 
slavery to which they have bei'ii subject, and the 
crusliing burden oT taxation, the Russian peasant and 
worker have a large degree of ind(‘pc‘ndence. A 
relation of mine, who lias nianagcil lactorics in 
certain parts of Russia., has ;i.-;sun..‘d me tiiat among tlui 
t(‘xti]e workers, for instance, it is iin|>ossible to sjieak 
to a Russian worker in the manner which has not been 
uncommon in Lancashire*. Tiie Russian workman 
will not Ik; bullied in the same degree as his fellow 
here, but if the; overseer goes loo far with him be will 
put on Ills coat and hat and say that his cominiine 
does not allow him to be treated in that way. lie 
can always live. Here, it lias often iiajipened that 
a man niiisL submit or starve ; there is no land 
alternalivt*. 

]\'lore than this—and doufitlcss to llu; plague of very 


many capitalists—it is the custom for many c ornmiinei 
to recall their members during st^edliine and harvest! 
and milbworkers regularly go to their overseers nnd 
say that they are ordered liy their commuiu; to go and 
work on the land during these periods. 

Kor niy ]):irt, 1 wish that every mill-worker in 
Lancashire, and your labourers in l.ondon, could be 
recalled to the land for tluec or four wei?ks every year 
in this manner. It would probably ])Ut an end tc 
that juocess of race deterioration which is so notice- 
aide a feature ol' our time. J do not siiggi‘sl that il 
is j)racticahle ; our industrial neci;ssities would not 
allow it. 

Oni‘ of lliese days 1 liojx* to am])lify considera¬ 
tions such as these. J'or the* j)rest;nt, the j)oint I 
would make is tliat il is the duly of Russian states- 
num - il, indeerl, they succeed in ( lianging tlie 
mimal system to sec that they do not do what has 
been done in this country, namely, disinherit each 
succi-ssive. generation of labourers. 'I'hey nmsi 
further see that the “ magic of pro])erly ” is made a 
realit)', so that cultivating-owners cannot l)c reduced 
in the course of time to th(‘ |K)sition of renf'})aying 
tenants— either under ])iiv:ile owners «)r under the 
Stale,—Yours, etc. J. S. R. I'HiLLlPS. 


/ 



A’ laddt' r^ada txc/i . J 


KiiiK Kdwnrd b:il.'iiices flic iri- 
ik-ni of I hi: u Ol id’s siipi L iiiacv, 
1)UI il is lu;cii]iiing vci y unsic .«dy. 



1 Ikrliii. 


In the Political Sports Arena. 

'rsiiv Nirhi*l,is keeps Kaisc-r \\’illiaiii Lnindisiics iiis Tlic- Sick Mnii is pf-rfurmifiR «*ii i1r tijlit-nii>c. 

tlir- L;lt>»ing bail ruJi- mighty club, whilst smiling peace Tbif v\bii is m know how long In: will keep hU 
ing. to the world. balance: ? 





)fitvrvuttio7ial Syntiictiii\\ 


I lialtiinore. 


^ Holland as a Disciplinarian. 

Uncle i. 4 a: : " If she oiiI> spanks iiiixi. Wow ! ’ 


The Visit of the American Fleet to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Uncik Sam : •* You are two of the nicest girls IVe ever met.'* 























( //. Kvsst'i/, in the U rstwins/rr • 

Very Safe Heroics. 

TKUToriiOHE: ** If only I could get at you !*’ 
ANGLOpijOHE ; “ If only 1 could get at you ! ’’ 

[Happily they can’t either of tlioni get at tlic other, but it is costing the 
vest of us a good deal of money to keep these gentlemen in order.] 


NchdspaHcr.^ [Zurich. 

The Turkish Wondergoat. •- 

The Sultan : “ Ohildren, if you‘re very good I'll let you sec something 
very curious indeed/’ (The new Tuikish Coii^stitution.) 
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L J>1 a ft' f'. 1 

Kaiser Wilhelm and President Falli^sres meet 
in the North Sea. 



The Stalkiiii,; of Germania. 


A Gefman View of the American Presidential 
Election. 

rim«? IN r.o .Ts; w;iy. yon Aninir;ms. iiuikt* way for my 

suncossoi. t>ic iTiosi powerful. super-rxt t'Iletit 'J'afi, the man of all others 
most worihy to b.- compared with mysell I” 























L usH^e lilMtcr.'\ 

Admiral of the Ocean of the Air. 

Tl»c Na\al IVobIcni Solved 


Sydney Bulleiin.'\ , 

The Kangaroo and the Eagle. 

“ What a time we are having I ” ^ 









Fiachicitv.X 


. [Berlin. Anc^els of the New Era. 

OrliMAN'CoNSFRVATivKR: “ What tilffrrcncc oocs it niaice even . . . . ^ . v 

^ B Sultan doe*jiivc liis people u Constitution, so long as he keeps Liberty Why should pirople spe ik sligluincly of pailiaineiitary goveniinent when 
" ‘ ^ M'S?®’ ‘ ^ champions as these have come to its support y 




























■"^fS^Sx^ttiSTORV IN UARICATUKtt. 



£- 7 *.i Wilhelm Sardanapalus. 

. -.1^ •• orVilrh has lust been pioduced in 

A tn>pos wScE thi K-aiser is the author. 


■ LbtuitgUrt. 

Jacobi Delicious Turkey Pic- ’ 
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; j/ Papagallo,^ 


The Envy of the Tsar. 


[Bologna. 


Nicholas: “My dear Abdul, you iccm lo b- miovi ig voursflf ufu;i the failures of tlie past. 

1 iriiv) you ' ■’ 


Mimicapolh Jotimal.'] 

Fishing:. 

Rii.i. Taft : " Hello, Hill ! How’s hick ? ” 
Him. Hkvan: “Oli, insi; ihe same. 1 iu*\ei 
uiiglii anytliiiig ycl, but 1 enjoy the fishing. 
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W. RANDOLPH HEARST. 


This is the hi'Th(jst aiul most profitable knowledge, truly to know and to tlespise «»urselves. 'i'o have no opinion of oiirselveSj 
and to think :ilwavs well and lii^dilv of others, is great wisdom and perfeeti<Mi. If liioii shoiildest see anoilier sin openly oi eommit' 
some erievous erime, yet thou oughtesl i».l to esteem thyself belter : Ix-CMiv^e thou knowest not how ihoii neiyesi b*‘ abl.j tO 

remain in a good staU\ We are all frail ; but as to thee, do not think they are more, irail than tliysell.—1 nomas a KeMPIS, ; 

Book T. Ch. I. 


I.—AN INTRODUCTORY HOMILY. 

HE hero of the montli is unquestionably .Mr. 
IVilliain Randolph Hearst. When Mr.Hear>i 
was eamijaigning two years ago lor the 
(Jovernorsiiip of New York State, in a village beyond 
All)any Mr. Hearst’s aulonioliile met a coal wagon. 
'The driver, a big, burly fellow, with his hands as 


of the West—been giving the 'J'rusts hell all round. 
And not the Trusts only. The politicians who have 
blackmailed itu; Trusts, and the political leaders who : 
became the hirelings of the 'Trusts, have all received 
their medicine. Republican and Democrat alike" 
have had it t..:ted ait to them fiery hot, while all the 
world has wondered, and not a few ot its denizens ' 
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A Characteristic Portrait Mrs. W. R. Hearst and the Boy. 


black as his face, loaned over and griiJped Mr. 
Hearst’s fingers and shouted, “ Good boy ! To hell 
with the Coal Trust, Willie 

“ 1 o-IIell-with-the-Trusts-Willie ! ” is ft name that 
may yet become as famous in history as that of the 
famous Praise-Ciod-Barebones of the English Com¬ 
monwealth. For last month Willie Hearst has indeed 
—to borrow the picturesque but profane vocabulary 


have lifted up holy hands of unctuous righteousness: 
and have: thanked (iod they were not sinners like 
other men, and especially not like these (re)f)ublican§: 
across the Atlantic. 

Now if the saints of ^ill creeds may be believed,^ 
there is no sin so dangerous and deadly as self- 
righteousness. The harlot preccMles the Pharisee 
into the kingdom of heaven. And theftfore before 
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Mr. Hearst^s Mother. 


entering upon ihc <lL"M'ri[>ti()n of Mr. Hearst’s remark¬ 
able jitisonalily, Itl me .Tdiuinister to Jolin Bull a 
Bttle salutary phvsic in onkr that he may attain to 
wrhat "riiomas a Kempis ealls “the highest and most 
profitable knowletlge tiuly to know and to despise 
aurselves/’ 

By a providential good fortune, if we look at it 
^m the i>oint of view of 'Thomas a Kempis, in the 
fKime week that Mr. ]K*arst began to explode his 
^mbshells in the lieadciuarti rs of the Republicans 
^d the Democrats of the United States, the Director 
itf Public l^rosecutions unfoliledin the 'J’hames IVlice 
Court a story of coriujnion—on a small scale, it is 
—which in its w'ay is quite as Ivad ;is anything Mr. 
iSearst has brought to light in America. As .lY)plar 
h to the United Stales, so is the dishom’sty unveiled 
at the; Thames Police Court to the revelations of 
Mr. Hearst. 'The case is not yet decided, and 
it is impossible to discuss the truth or falsehood 
of the charges against the individuals wlio have been 
placed in the dock, from whicli everyone hopes they 
may issue “wdlhout a stain upon their characters.” 
But the main outlines of the story, told by the cliief 
offender, who has turned King's evidence, can be 
Stated without ofience. This man, “ a builder named 
CalcuU," accuses liimself of having .secured a series 
^ contracts, chiefly for work done on the Blackwall 
Branch Asylum, covering the years 1903-6, by tlie 
topic process of f)ribing eight members of the 
Bo^rd of Managers, who gave him a series of fat 
obs, amounting in all to about /S^^,ooo, The law 
toiiring that all contracts ^exceeding should be 
^ by pu^^lic tend( 1 was ingeniously evaded by 
plittlng a contract for one building into a series of 
eparat^ ft>ntracts for each room. I'ht official 
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pro.secutor .said it was impossible to explain what 
this Board did in any other way than according to 
the story of Calcutt. It was a story of bribery and 
corruption, of gifts of clothes, coals, presents, drinks, 
and work. 

'I'hc case of Calciift was but one of many others. 
When a tea contract was to be disposed of, one of the 
members exclaimed, “ If he gets that contract, 1 
want He got that ;;^io. When public money 

was spent on these lines, it is not surprising that the 
expenditure o( this jiarticular Bonrd went up by leaps 
and bounds. In 1901 it was ^35,000 a year; in 
1906 ii had risen to jQ(>2^ooo. A public outcry 
having licen made, the expenditure has since been 
reduct'd by ^10,000. It is, perhaps, not altogether 
without justification if we take it that this single local 
board, elected from and liy two local Boards of 
(iuardians in one IiLast End district, entailed upon the 
ratepayers an exiienditiire of 0,000 a year as a 
result of the methods of jobbery ex[)oscd at the 
Thames Tolice Court. If this Board stood alone w^e 
might tiiink less of it. But does it stand alone? If 
a searching probe were applied to all our local govern¬ 
ing bodies, as it has been applied in Poplar, how 
many would escai)e scatheless ? Only a month or 
two ago, after a long and exhaustive trial, a batch of 
East End guardians were sent to gaol as criminals for 
similar malpractices. “ 'Think ye that those upon 
whom the 'Power of Piloam fell were sinners above 
all the rest of the Galileans ? I tell you nay.” So I 
(juoUi these instances of corruption in the East End 
to point the moral and illustrate the warning of 
'Thomas it Kempis: “If thou shouldest see another 
sin openly 01 couimit some grievous crime, yet thou 
oughtest not to esteem thyself better, because thou 
knowest not how long thou inayest be able to remain 
in a good stale.” 

It will be replied that the misdeeds of the liast End 
may l)e set offi against the misdeeds of 'Pammany Hall 
and the corrupt City (Tovernmenis of America. But the 
exposures made by Mr, Hearst are much more serious, 
inasmuch as they iijjpugn the honour of the leaders of 
the parties to which are entrusted the government of 
•tie nation. Granted. But this compels^’me to point 
10 another skeleton in our closet. 'l"he charges of 
Mr. Hearst, reduced to their essence, amount to this, 
that both jiarlies when elections came round levied con¬ 
tributions from the Trusts. He .supplemented this by 
imputing specific acts of corruption in the purchase 
of individual members of the legislature, but these may 
be ignored for the present. The chief charge, the only 
one which indirectly affects Mr, Roosevelt, is the fact 
that the party managers on the eve of an election 
levied contributions for campaign funds from the 
great business combinations called '^I'rusts. In return 
for such (Z)ntributions they hoped to be insured 
against interference, or, in their own phrase, they were 
“ guaranteed a Conservative Administration.” 

This, of course, is scandalous and worthy of all 
reprobation. But those who live in glass houses 




MR. W. R. HEARST. 
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should not throw stones. If we had a Mr. Hearst in 
V this country, and our law of Hbel was as elastic as that 
'“‘of America, does anyone think that the world would 
not be scandalised by revelations as to 
high places in Westminster as well a^ m Washington ? 
The English variety of corruption differs from that 
K which ffeurishes across the Atlanuc as a monarchy 
differs from a republic. It has often beui cynically 
: declared that the one iicrmancnt J 

monarchy possesses over a rcjiuhlic is that unde 
: ■ one you can bribe respectably with honours, whereas 
.• under the other you must pay down in hard cash, 
i' I do not want to bring railing accusations against 
r either of our fiolitical parties, for both are equally 
Sty or equally innocent. But if anyone imagines 
f. that the electoral e.xpeiiscs fund ol either ^ 

?:■ Conservative i»arty is not constantly replenished by 
F what in blunt Saxon may be called the sale, of h^mms 
^ and titles, he must be a very innocent. Js ah d*^^ 

' “on the -sly.” No pricelist is exhibited m the 
rr windows of the Government wliip: 

■I; cheap to-day, guaranteed at ;^5,ooo. Baronet. . 
i,: from /,'25,ooo and uiiwards. Peeiages ^50,000 
down,” becausf^ that would create a scandal. But 
if any wealthy man wishes to secure a handle, to his 
i nam^ he will soon discover that there is no surw ann 
f' shorter road to the fount of honour than by a. libiral 



Mr. Hearst and his Son. 


subscription to the party funds. .Tf this be not so, why 
should there be so insurmountable an objection on both 
sides to enacting that whenever any title or rank is 
conferred by the Crown, a message should be sent to 
Parliament stating for what cause the King delighteth 
to honour these particular lieges? 'Ihose anxious to 
investigate this obscure subject will do well to make 
api.lication to Mr. Henniker Heaton, the incorruptible 
one who twice refused a baronetcy offered him in 
recognition of his services to the State, on the ground 
that he did not care to accept a title which was 
usually bestowed in return for cash down. 

All of which is a homily to my British ri'aders not 
to think of themselves more highly than they ought to 
think, and when reading the story of W. Rindolpi 
H. arst and his revelations lot them remember tlie 
iiarable of the mote and the beam, and take to heart 
with all humility the warning, Ix*t him who thinketh he 
standetb take heed lest he fall. 

II.- W. RANDflLPH IIKARST. 

When I returned from my last visit to America in 
1007 I wrote in the RicviEw ok Reviews for 
1 lecember, “ For die last ten years I have never 
varied in stating that from my owri personal know- 
ledgi^ of the man, insight into his character, and 
knowledge ol his capacity, Mr. Hearst has it in him 
to be the great iiersonal power in America lor the 
i.ext twenty years. He may wreck everything, but, 
on the other hand, he may be in the future, as he fias 
been already in the past, a force making for progress 
and for the diminution of many abuses. .Mr. Hearst 
may be a good man or he may he a bad man—that 
is a (luesticjn of comparison as to which side ttie 
balance lii:s in a strangely conqilt^x character—but 
that be is a great man, and with a great strain o 
tioo.iness in him, 1 have no doubt whatever. 

in a previous number of this magazine 1 
e.viiressed my conviction “that the character o 
Mr. Htiarst is the unknown .x: m 
American politics. The owner of the .Mw „ 

American and Ijalf-a-dozen other journals is lor weal 
or for woe the factor whi<-h will exercise nioic 
influence on the history of the United* Slates for the 
next twenty years than any other, not even excepting 
Mr. Roosevelt himself. No mistake can f„ 

than to imagine that he is nn quantite nesii^ca>i. 
Not twelve months have passed since this wa. 
iiulilished, and already everyone is in amaze at int 
way »in which M r. Hearst has id tt ***^6 ^ 
succeeded in dominating the political situation 
America on the eve of a Presidential election. 

Who is this “To Hell-with-the -1 rusts Wilhi 

Hearst”? ,, « a 

The facts of his meteoric career are soon t^d . He 1- 

thc son of the great millionaire mineowner.ofCalitorma, 

Senator Hearst, whose wife, Phoebe, still survives. ■ 
was born in 1864. He was sent up to Harvar ^ 
his parents, and he was sent down from HarvarQ uy 
the University authorities, .\fter returning to ban 
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Francisco he fell in love with a well-known and 
beautiful actre.ss of a good Californian family, but his 
people, regarding it as a mesalliance^ prevented the 
marriage, 'rhereupon young Hearst, following the 
Byronic example, sought to find in many what he hail 
failed to find in one, and set abojit p)ainting the town red 
in approved libertine fashion. From that dates the 
period of his career, which was brought to an end 
half-a-dozen years ago by his marriage. In the midst of 
his scandalous debauchery he .suddenly surprised his 
father by announcing a desire to go into journalism. 
“ Don't be a mere tag on a money-bag,” .said a friend 
to the young Hearst. Old Senator Hearst sniffed a 
bit at tlu; idea of Willie making out as an editor, but 
he made over to him the San Francisco Examiner, 

To the amazement of his parents and the dismay 
of his friends, it w^as soon discovered lliat when they 



Hon. J. B. Foraker. 


had started Willie Hear.st in journalism they had let 
loose an eartliquake on the Facific f oast. Mr. Sydney 
Brooks, who wrote a very well-informed article on 
“ The Significance of Mr. Hearst ” in the Fortnightly 
Rnneav last December, says :— ^ 

He dctenninejl to be llic Vulitzi'i of tin- pacific Coast, arul to 
roncUict tlu: lixaniincr with iho for a piunt of view, 

sensationalism for a jH)li('y. crime, scaialal, and ]»crsonjilitics 
for a speciality, all vested interests for a i)iincliiti- bat;, cartoons, 
illustrations, and comic sup|»h-niciils for embellishments, and 
circulation for an o])Jecl. He entirely siua'eeded. His father 
Ixire the initial expenses, and in return had the gratification 
of finding the Examiner turned lorjsc among tile businesses, 
characters, and private liv(?s of his friends and .iates. 
Hardly a prominent family escaped ; the corporatioi.' were 
flayed, the plutocracy mercilessly ridiculed, and the social life 
of San Francisco, and especially of its wealthier citizens, was 


flooded with all the publicity that huge and flaming headlines j 
and cohorts of reporiorial eavesdrojipers could givt* ii. San ■ 
Krancisco was horrified, but jl bought the Examiner ; Senator 
Hearst remonstrated with Ins son, ami to the Iasi never quite 
reconciled himself to iJie “ now journalism,” bui ho did not 
withhold supplies, and in a very few years the onlorprisc was . 
beyond need of liis assistance and earning a handsome profit. 


When he was turned thirty he conceived the idea 
of duplicating in New York the success he had 
achieved in San Francisco. Mr. Pulit/iT, of the 
Nno York Worlds was in possession of the fitdd. But 
Mr. Hearst had received a million sterling from his 
mother, to whom Senator Hearst had left his fortune, 
and he Hung himself into the combat witli the fine 
frenzy of a journalistic genius who had money to 
burti iind a whole continent as a battlefield. He- 
bought up I'ulitzer's best men, and when they did not 
stay bouglit, but went back to Pulitzer at increased 



Mr. C. N. Haskell. 


salaries, Mr. Hearst bought them a second time at 
prices with which even Mr. l^ulitzer could not com¬ 
pete. In a very few years, by lavish expenditure, 
audacious enterprise, and unstinted sensationalism he 
had .secured for the Ne 7 if York Journal the first place 
in circulation in the United States. 

It was just when Mr. Hearst had succeeded in 
achieving his ambition to secure circulation that I 
made his acquaintance. It was in the fall of 1897. 
I had crossed the Atlantic with another remarkable 
product of American life—Richard Croker, of Tam¬ 
many Hall—and I was most anxious to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Hearst. 1 went down to his 
office shortly before midnight. I found - the young 
millionaire in his shirt-sleeves busily engag^^d in pre- 
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ring next day’s paper. As soon as he was through 
press of his work he sat down, and 1 had one of 
most memorable conversations of iny lile. It takes 
ik with my interview with Cecil Rhodes when he 
Id me he wished to make me his ht‘ir, and my 
:erview with Alexander III. when 1 discovered him 
be the Peac(skeep(‘r of l^urojK:*, as among those 
lich are indelibly inijiressed on rny memory. Mr. 
earst looked at me somewhat (|iii//irally as he sat 
>wn and bade me welcome. 

Plunging at once in ?nn/ias res^ I said : — 

‘Mr. Hearst, 1 am very glad to scv. you. I have 
sen very curious to seer you for some ti Jic, ever 
ice I saw how you were liandling the JonrnaL But 
\ you know why 1 want to s(*c you ” 

Mr. llearsl smiled and said he thought it was a 
eat compli- 


Mr. Hearst. “What do you - moan by having a 
soul ? 

“ U ave you ever read Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers * ? 
Do you remember ever having read the prose preface 
to ‘ The Pious Editor’s Oecd ’ ? *’ 

Mr. Hearst did not remember. 

“ Promise me," 1 said, “ that you will hunt out the 
book and read it before you go to bcid this night. 
1 read it before I was twenty, and it has dominated 
ever since my conce[)tion of journalism. Read it 
and you will see what I mean by asking whether 
you have got a soul. Lowell’s conception of 
journalism-” 

“Oh,’ said Mr. Hearst with a sneer, “journalism 
is only a business, like everything else ! ’’ 

“ There’s just where you make your mistake,” I 

retorted veiiem- 


snt. 

“Not at all," 
went on. “ I 
Lnt to see you 
cause 1 wMiit 
find out if 
u liave got a 
al. lastcn to 
1 said ; “ I 
Wive been long 
the look out 
for a man to 
Uppear who will 
jearry out my 
ideal of‘ govern¬ 
ment by jour- 
. 1 am 

lifertain that such 
ta man will come 
Ip the front some 
&y, and I won- 
ISer if you arc^ 
m be that man. 
^ou have many 
^f the qualities 
^ must 
^possess. You 
jiuive youth, cn- 
jour- 

inalistic 

ladequate capital, 
'i^oundless ambi- 
l^ion — yes, you 
iiave all these. 
SBut —but, r am 
iliot sure you 
Iteve got a soul, 
Hiiid if you have 
|lpt a soul all 
other things 
! as nothing.’' 
Wjiat do you 
jan?” •aaid 
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(I) AS YELI.OW' JOURNALIST. 


ently. “ Journal¬ 
ism is not a 
business just like 
everything else, 
and it is because 
you think it is 
so, and act on 
your belief, that I 
donl.)led whether 
you had found 
your soul. Jour¬ 
nalism," I went 
on, “ is the heir 
of all the theo- 
craci es, mon¬ 
archies, aristo¬ 
cracies, hier¬ 
archies, pluto¬ 
cracies. In a 
democracy the 
journalist is the 
one man whose 
voice is heard 
day by day V)y 
all the people. 
He has all the 
oppbrtiinities, all 
the responsibili¬ 
ties, It is his 
mission, as 
Lowell said, to 
l)c^ the Moses of 
Humanity, lead¬ 
ing each genera¬ 
tion across that 
wilderness of sin 
called the Pro¬ 
gress of Civilisa¬ 
tion." 

“ It*s all very 
w^ell for you to 
talk like that," 
said Mr. Hearst, 


(2) AS EGOIST. 




Inquirer.] 

Bryan’s Nemesis. 


“ because you have made your mark and you have 
a right to be heard. But if I were to start on 
lo the proplu^t business, why, people would say, 
‘ Who is this young fellow who’s talking to us lik(‘ 
that ? Guess he’s pretty considerable swell-headed ! ’ ” 

“My dear Mr. Hearsl,” I answered, “if 1 had 
waited till I had made my mark before starting in the 
j)rophel business 1 n(‘ver should have made my mark. 
l.)o you know,” I asked, “ what the A^ew York 
Journal looks like to me every time 1 take it up ? ” 

“No,’' he replied. “I’m rather interested to 

hear.” 

“ This,” said I. “ It secerns to me exactly like a 
first-class Atlantic liner, fitted up with the latest 
improvements, with the best machinery, a first-class 
crew,a crowded complement of p)assengers, which, when 
it has got out of sight of land, is discovered to have 
neither pilot, nor chart, nor compass on board. So 
it goes steaming ahead, now this way, now that, with¬ 
out an aim, witliout an object, except only to show 
her speed.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hearst, “there is something in 
that, I admit. But what would yoa have me do with 
it ? Where should J sail to ? ” 

“ If you Jo not know yourself what is the best 
course to steer, then consult the best Americans who 
think about the public welfare. Cecil .Rhodes used 
to say that there were not more men in England who 
were worth consulting about the Empire than you can 
count on the fingers of two hands. That was too low 
an estimate. Suppose we say that there are :*wtmty- 
five such on an average in every State in the Union. 
That gives you i,ooo men whose judgment is the 
best. Make it your business to know the whole 
1,000, and condense from the total mass of their con¬ 
tributions what you find to be the common denomi¬ 
nator of their ideas. Make that your message. Use 
your paper to give more power Fo the elbow of all the 
best and wisest citizens. Be their organ, their mouth¬ 
piece, make your paper their sceptre. And if you do, 


there is no man living in the United States who wil 
have such an influence for good for so many ye^jij 
as you will have. Presidents last eight years at th 
most. You w'ill never go out of oflice. But it al 
depends,” 1 said, “ whether you’ve got a soul, am 
that is why I’ve come hert; to-night to find out.” 

“ It’s very interesting what you say,” replied Ml 
H(‘arst. “ It never occurred lo me in that ligh 
before.” 

“ Don’t think it will be an easy road,” 1 went on 
“ It is not a path of roses by any means. It ma; 
land you in gaol, or it may lead you to the scaffold 
but a man with a soul within him (ounts thes< 
things as l)ut trifles compared with the opi)ortunit; 
of wielding such influence over millions of hi 
fellow men.” 

We had a good deal more talk, but the above wa 
the gi.st of it. 1 left after midnight, marvelling i 
little at llie unwonted lilxTty of iittcTance which ha< 
been given to me with this total stranger, an< 
wond(‘iing not a little as to what impression m; 
unceremonious discourse had made upon the mim 
of Mr. Hearst. 

After 1 returned home and was s(*ttling down t 
work 1 was startled by receiving every now am 
then from Mr. Hearst e,ahlegram.s addrtissed to hi 
London correspondent asking liim to obtain and t 
tclegra])li what I thought upon what liie Journal wa 
doing in tins, that, or the other direction. 1 do no 
for a moment argue posl hoc pnptcr hoc^ but i 

hello,C eMTRALj' 

Give ME. 


HAiKCLL PLfAie.'J 



New York American.] 

Shall the People Rule? 
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*as almost immediately after that midnight talk him to a position in the Republic much moic 
iiat Mr. Hearst began to realise the ideal of a influential than that of President; “ Oh,” he replied, 
:jurnalisni that does things. He took up the “ I was tired of telling people what they ought to do ; 

;testion of municij)al ownership. He engaged I wanted to see if I could not do things myself. Hut 

Lrthur Brisbane, the son of Brisbane the h'ourierist, that is over now\ 1 am not going to stand again for 
0 write editorials. He began tlu! battle against the Presidency.” 

Trusts; he made the Si)anish-Ameiiean war. Vor weal ‘‘ Hut,” I objecled, “ you stood for the Mayoralty of 

Mr for woe Mr. Hearst had found liis s(jul : for wt^al or New York and then for the (lovernorshij) of the 

or woe he had discovered his chart and engaged his State.” 

>ilot, and from that day to this he lias steered a “ I did not want to stand for eitlier,” he rejilied. 

Straight course, with no more tackings than were “'I'he boys fairly forced me into the Mayoral contest, 

accessary to avoid the fury oi the storm. Some years 'I'hey said tliat it was no use my rallying them to the 

ifterwards I met; Mr. Hearst in Paris. He j*called tight if 1 would not do my share in tlie battle. I. 

aur first conversation, and said, “ I ne ver h.nl a talk reluseil and refused, and it was only when it was (iiiile 

fvith anyone;'wliicli made .so de(‘[) a dint in life.” clear tlia the whole party would l»e ruined if J did not 

The acquaintance thus begun has continued un- give in tliat J consented to stand.” 
broken down to tlu* jire.sent time. I am afraid I “ And were not elected ? ” 

incurred no small amount of odium by conlrihuting “Oh, I was electeal right enough. Legally and 

to the founial in its early da)'.s, and last yi.ar when I iightfully 1 am Mayor oi' New York at this moment. 
Was asked to descriht^ the Peace (‘onfereucc for the Hut they deliberately falsified the election returns. If 

Afncrican (the Jonr/ial was rechristi'ned A/ficriuiN ',\.K\.x W(.; could have had an honest count of all the liallots 

a few years), J was warned by my lrir!ids that nothing cast 1 should have been iii the City Hall at this 

would so hopelessly discre dit me as to figure in the moment,” 

pages of that “Yellow Journal.” Mr. Roosevelt’s “ I»ut tlie Covernorshi}.) ? ” 

Opinion of Mr. Mearsi, as lie d(;livered it to one of “ (that was a corollary (;f the cheating that 

|4r. HearstY own interviewers, and rejieated it to seated th(* candidate of the minority in the Mayors 

me, was ((uite imfit for publication- anyhow, it was chair. Our tellows wtae mad at that scandalous 

not publish(;d. lint what v.as to lie done? In 1899, swindle, and tiioy nominated me for Governor.” 

when the fir.st I’ciU'e Conference met at the Hague, it “Out of which you wexr kept by Mr. Root’s letter 
was Mr. Ht‘arsi and Mr. Heacst’s syndicated jiapers from Roosevidt ? ” 

which alone were willing to pay for eabling 2,000 ’ “Oh, no: not at all. I don’t think that letter 
words every Sunday of what had been done at the materially aflcctcd tht‘ result. \\'hal did affi;ct the 
Hague th(‘ jirevioiis seven days. Last y(;ar tliey election was the fact tliat as the Repulilicans had 

undertook to do tlie same, but as jnililic interest usurped tlie mayoralty, th(;y were aiile to swing the 

waned they did not toiitiime their jiublication. whole, of the ivur e.in|)loyes’ votes for Mr. Hughes. 

1 saw ^ir. ITe.arst last yi ar just Indore 1 left New If they had not beiai in possession of die mayoralty, 
York, the day after lie had pulilishcd a scathing or if they had remaine-*d neutral, most of these 

attack upon the Deniocraiic pany organisation, in cni[)V.yes would have voted for me, as they did when 

which the l urious w!ll fintl a joi\‘shaeiowing of the 1 stood for Mayor.” 

smashing lilow which last month ilrove Mr. Hryan to Mr. Hearst spoke without acrimony, with a good 
get rid of the rreasiirer ol his party. W’r had ([uite deal of philosojihical cynicism. Hut it was ((uite 

a long talk. J li;iv(‘ [nohahly ialk(‘d with as many clear le> me that he could not be counted u])On as a 

varieties of notable men as any of iny cunlemporaries. factor to st'ciire .success of Mr. Hryan. 

I put Mr. Hearst very high in my graded categories My own iirnpression of Mr. Hearst has never varied, 
of remarkable men. A cooler hand and a steadier head ► He is one of the ablest men in America,*-the keenest 
few men have. He discussed with almost Olympian and rno.st capable Journalist in the world. Whatever 
impartiality the ])robabilitii;s of Ami rican jiolitics, the liis past may have been in the days when he w^as 

characters of Air.cricaii public men. He semned to Madcaj) Hal, he has put away the vices of his hot 

be singularly free from bitterness. He said he youth and is now, like Henry V., the very opposite of 

thought the Republicans could not iielp carrying the iiis former self. The danger of course is that there 

next Presidential IJection even if they tried. may hu a taint, a certain moral deterioration born of 

Roosevelt's influence would be sufficient to carry any the period of his libertine youth which may deaden 

ticket. As to Mr. liiyan’s chances, he spioke kindly the moral instinct of the maturer man. As .1 used to 

of Mr, Hryan, but he utterly despaired of the say of Rhodes that his ethical education had been 

Democratic party inaeliine being cap:ible of grappling neglected, I would say of Mr. Hearst that his ethical 

with the 'I rusts. It had chopped and changed too perception may have been dulled by the riotous life 

much to command the confulencc t>l tlie country, ami of his earlipr manhood. 

of its organisation was utterly bad. The fine sense that*" instinctively recoils from any- 

I asked Jiini why hx. haci not adhered to th*' career thing that is not chivalrou.s or noble seldom survives a 

which, tej; years before, 1 had said would lead prolonged mud-bath in which the man wallows together 
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with the dragons of the primeval slime. Hence cer¬ 
tain things in his journals which make his friends 
uneasy and cause his enemies to blaspheme. There 
is a certain coarseness of invective, more worthy of 
a bargee than of a gentleman, in which Mr. Hearst 
occasionally revels. But when all deductions are 
made and all discounts allowed for, Mr. Hearst is 
to-day probably the most typical American of the 
new generation. 

If you want to know the kind of man Mr. Hearst 
is, it is absurd to go ransacking Roman history to find 
his prototype. To some he is a reincarnation of the 
famous brothers Gracchi, to others he is the modern 
Catiline. It is much simpler, and the ordinary reader 
will understand much better wh:ii he is if I say tliat 
he is Alfred Harmsworth and VV. 1’. Stead rolled into 
one and reincarnated in the body of an American of 
the Pacific Coast. He has the ciiialities of both the 
editors of the 7.)ai/y Mail and of the Review ok 
Reviews —although it is pirobablc that the proportion 
of Stead is less than the proportion of Northclitfe. 
But he is like me in being a propagandist and a hot 
gospeller, which Lord Norlhcliffe is not, and never 
can be. It is not in him. But he has all Lord North- 
cliffe’s qualities—his journalistic Jiair(\ his skill in 
choosing willing slaves, his in.satiahle ambition, and 
his great business capacity. 

His appearance has been recently described by tw^o 
close observers. Mr. Arthur Brisbane says :. 

He is a big man. Hr is more than six feet two in liright, 
very broad, wilh big hands and big feel, ;i slrcmg nock llial will 
stand up for a long time iindoi a lu’;i.vy load. Jfis hair is light 
in colour, and his oyos ])liie“giay, wilh a singuiar cajKicily lor 
concentration. His dross of lute has l)oon the usual uniform of 
American sliilesmanship, c«unInning the long-tailed frock coat 
and the cowboy’s soft slouch hat. 

Hero is a companion picture by Mr. Sydney 
Brooks:— 

In dress, a])poarance, and manner ho is impeccably c^niet, 
measured, and decorous. I le struck me as a man of ])ower arul a 
man of sense, with a c<rrtain dry wit about l>im, and a pleasantly 
detached and impersonal way of speaking, lie slaiuls six leet 
two in height, is broad-sboulderetl, flee|> of ehesl, bugo-fisled, 
deliberate, but assured in all bis movements.^ Hut for an excess 
of paleness and smoothness in his skiii one might take him lor 
an athlete. Jle does not look his forty-four years. Tire faee 
has indubitable strength. The long and pow^Tfiil jaw and the 
lines round his firmly clenche?d mouth tell <)f a capacity for long 
concentration, and the eyes, large, steady, and luminously Idiic, 
emphasise by their directness the effect of rest)lulion. In more 
ways than his quiet voice and unhurried, considering air, Mr. 
Hearst is somewhat of a surprise. He neither smokes nor 
drinks ; he never speculates ; he sold the racehorses he inherited 
from his father, and is never seen on a race track ; y^tcliting, 
dancing, cards, the Newport life, have not the smallest attrac¬ 
tion for him ; for a multi'inillioiiaire he has scarcely any friends 
among the rich, and to “Soi.iety ’* he is wholly indifferent; he 
lives in an unpretentious lu)use in an imfashionaljle quarter, ai?,d 
outside his family, his politics, and his ])apcrs, appears to have 
no interests whatever. 

Many people used to say that Mr. Hearst was a 
cypher, that he would be r/othing without Mr. 
Brisbane, etc. ,The fact is, Mr. Hearst is anything 
but a cypher. In the expressive Americanism it is 
Mr, Hearst who is “it,"' and no one else but 


Mr. Hearst. He has not a resonant voice, but he 
an effective speaker. He is as slashing a writer asl 
any of those wielding a pen on the Amcricun Press. J 

The question of questions that is asked me always^ 
about Mr. Hearst is this: ‘Ms he sincere?" If/ 
I were put in the witness stand and made tOXvJ 
answer lliat question on my oath 1 sliould say, “ 'Po i 
the l)est of my knowUtdge and Indief he is.” That he:| 
is al)Soliitely free from self-seeking I do not fo: a ? 
moment contend. He is no Pharisee. He is a man 
avid of success, measured by increase of f irciilation 
and increase of influence; an ambitions man as 
Napoleon was ambitious, and with something |)erhaps J 
of the iinscrupulosity of great little (’orsican. • 

Bui in the inmost soul of him—and lie has a soul and^'S 
has found it there is a desire to serve the common | 
people. He is a Jeflersonian Democrat, a natural ^ 
demagogue, and a man Avho is proud of being the 
tribune of the j)eo|)le. ' 

It may be said if Mr. Hearst he so, why then this j 
and that? Mr. Hearst is a man of action, a journalist 
engineer to whom nothing is sacred, a man whose 
baianc(‘-Avheel of moral i)rinf iple is not dominant, a 
kind of American Jesuit to whom the end justifles the ;"’ 
means. But this brings me to my next chapter. 

'■^5 

III.—THE llEARS'P NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. Hearst is the owner of nim* distinct newspapers^ 
pulilished in five citi(‘S in the United Slates and three^ 
widely circulated niaga/ines, all of whicli [lay. To 
quote Mr. Brisbane :— | 

Ho lias built his nowspapiTS iij> In a daily rirciilation <»f 
millifins. Aiul that circulaticni is iiuacasiug coiislaiilly. J^A'ory day‘.J 
IJcarst isa.l)lo l(» talk with two million Aimuicaii families s(\atlered.4 
ovorywlK^re in ibis country. Ilis nrvvsp:i|K*rN are publisliod in^ 
JlostfMi, Now V^tk, (.'liicago, San b'ranoisoo and Los Angeles.,J 
And lliey will soon be published in many olber cities. Ills ‘, 
voice readies farilier than the voice of any oiImt man in the 
country. There lias never before been assembled in iliis vvorJd^^ 
an audience such as that which llearsl commaiHls, aiul therefore -^ 
it is s;iJe to say lliat llieri* has mrver been n. man jiossessing liUH 
peculiar influence and power ini good. .'i 

Accftrding to Mr. Crcelman, Mr. Hearst, up to. j 
1906, had invested ^'2,400,000 in his newspaper-?: 
business, and every year he spiaids ;:/^3,ooo,ooo/i 
in pioduciiig his various publications. 'Phis daily <■ 
outlay of purchases 400 tons of white paper, ■ 

which are converted into tw-o million newspapers ; 
varying from eight to tlnrty or forty pages, jtays the ^ 
wages of 4,000 regular employes, and the lineage of;; 
15,000 corrc'spondents Avriting in sjiace. He bought H 
the York Journal for ^^30,000, and lias now : 

sunk ;;{^j,6oo,ooo in that property. 

All of his pajiers are |)a|)crs that appeal to the 
million. "I’hcy are printed for the million and are ' 
read by tlie million, I'fuiy are sensational and ‘ 
abusive, but not, so far as 1 have been able to dis- 
cover, obscene or filthy. Mr. Hear.st, Indeed, 
gibbeted James Gordon Bennett for [lublishing > 
indecent advertisements in the Herald^ and ! 
obtained a judgment against him. Pie was 
accused by President Roosevelt having 
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incited by his violent altaclcs the assassination of 
President McKinley, and there is no variety of abusive 
ppithet that has not been heaped upon him and his 
paper. Ihit it takes all sorts of ]>coj)le to make a 
world, and it takes all sorts of jiapers to minister to 
the tastes of all sorts of f)eoplc. J/'iill reports of 
murder cases are not always edifying reading, Imt 
with the memory of the l iiard nuircler and suicide 
' still fresh in our memory it dors not do for English 
journalists to g've tiu-insi lves airs. 'J'hat Mr. llearst 
plays to iMsgaller)' is Iruir, and lie would not deny it, 
for it is by the sii)>j»orl of his readers fic lives, 'J'liat 
he would, Ollier things being erjiial, jirefer t > j rodiu t^ 
more resjiectable papers I Ix-Iieve, hut he eaters to 
his public, as do many more pharisair journalists who 
happen to have a less eosmoiiolilan jiulilie than that 
to Avhich Mr. Hearsl a|)peals. 

Mr. Hears! talked good sfiiind jieace talk, when 1 
was last in New A'ork, and the editorials in the 
: Americafi would have delighted the heart of Dr. 
Darby of the Peacr Society, but if any man made 
the war with Spain inevitable it was Mr. Hearst, just 
■ as it was l.ord Nojthrlille who largely contributed to 
bring about the war with the lloers. Appealingas lie 
does largely to the Kussian Jews of the Ghetto, to 
the Germans, to tlie Irish, and to the non-English 
conglomcaale, h<' is constantly under tiie tem])tatic)n 
to twist the lion’s tail. His late oulhiirst in the 'Jimes 
exhibited him :i\ his worst. I have a great belief in 
. Mr. Hearst, and a gn at ntfix tion for him, hiil I arn 
afraid 1 must :uiinil that the intluence of his iinpiTS 
would not tend toward ]K‘acea!ul sweet reasonableness 
. in the conduct of the lore’gn affairs of the United 
States. 

Mr. brisbane bnl<lly ( lairns for Mr. Hearsl tliat— 
he lias inaile llinuighuiil lin* 

. natiori. J|f is llir i;ir;j|(sl ;i\v;i]s(‘n<r .'iikI dircrNtr of jjiihlic 
• Opinion am/ piitdif ;tij;:nMsi ii5jii-(u r iliai ilu* ioiinii> has 

seen for luaiiy y^ars. 

, Hr;ns\ \ias nr.nli- a'hh' ii'dil.s in tin- inh'ri'Sl of the 

pcopUr at t»i' i>\vn « xpt n.-i‘, will) iocal (‘Xj)t n(lltiircf of inoiu*y ami 
of personal em‘i;.:y. \ a.itJU. Irii^is have hrr.n !>>' him 

^ through the (ouris ami up tu ihr Supreme ( ourt. .1 Ir crrlainly 
‘ has ilu* honour nl hum; hatnl ni'UiMlrcplY hy llit.' jiuhlic enemies 
; of this eomiiiy than ah} i-ihci inan in ii. A iik re iMUnufraiioii 
; of tlic Jawsiiils flial he has hegiin ami proM'ruit'd on htdiaif of 
y the jnddir welfaic till-, on: a u»nsi,liT;ililr painphh-l, 

y A more impartial Aviiness. writing in CW/iers 
IVerkly^ says i— 

f It is iluc lo Mr, llrar^t, nuua- than to auv <*tlH*r one man, 
jyfilial the CA'iuial and Union 1‘acilie Kadroacls j^aid lh(.‘ 
U' ;;f24,tX)0,cxx) tilt y <w\ed the t ioverninenl. Mr. Hears! sc.'cured 
y; a model t'liildren'.s JI.Kj»ilal for San Joanei-o.', and he Imilt 
jy. the Greek 'J 'll trade of the l’niv(“i>iiv of t.;alilornia -one ol the 
; most sm ee>>siul i la>sh- i. piodiu'.ions in Aineriea. Ivigl.l vears 
ago, and again tins yt;n. his eneigelie eainjiaigns did a large 
g; part i>/ the Work ol k<-eping ilie lee uiihin h.nmds in 

feNew \'oik His ]iidii>niou^ .baw .Dej'n iim .il ]ml some feller^ 
the (..'o.i! 'I’lusi. lit did lemh i>l tiu work of ileleaiing the 
J^amjipt.'j.dof, liy w New York nould have ljet?ii sjuidltJtl 
^ ; II t harp* of */,>u,cxx>x.>oo fo»- waiei. 'I'< » I ht* i rid usd v and 
^ ;|ierlinat:it \ of Jiis Jawy s New A orkeis owe llieir abilily to gel 
SgiLS for eighty cents a ihousand feel, as the law diree.ts.’instead 
|:^f a'VloJlar. Jn ixiaintainiiig a legal department, wliich plunges 
IJfeto dftr lin)«{ighl with injunetioiis and mandamuses W'hcn cor- 


orations are caught trying to sneak 'tinder or armind a law, he 
as rendered a service which has been w'orth millions of dollars 
to the public. 

Verily a newspaper man, who uses his newspapers 
to do things. 

One of the things \^'hif:h weigh most in M r. Hearst's 
favour is the extent to which lie commands the 
devoted service of some of the ablest journalists in 
America. Jt is true he pays them well. Mr. Brisbane 
receives 7 ,’10,000, the salary of the President of 
America ; th(i next best-paid rnemlier of his staff 
receivers ^8,000; the third, ^6,000. Five assistants 
receive ^5,000 tiach. But no salary, how'ever high, 
could eominand the unstinted enthusiasm with which 
Mr. brisbane serves Mr. Hearst. He declares:— 

Hears! represents unselfishness in puliiic life. In need of 
notliing per.sunally, he is not satisfied while otliers fail to thrive 
as they should in a counlry such ns this. He is ambitious, 
without pers<»nal conceit. He is exlriMiiely tenacious. He is 
absolutely leinporatc, free from fondnes.s f .r dissipation of any 
kind. 

'rhe iollowing are tho names of the leading 
members of his staff as they were given liy Mr. 
Creel man two years ago :— 

Sdloijion Solis (\arvnlho, general manager of all the Hearsl 
newspapers; a highly trained journniist and .shrewd busines.s 
man of f‘orluguese <lesceni. 

Arthur Jhish^nie, editor of the AVve York Evening Journal 
and writer of its remarkable editorials. He is iJie son of Albert 
Brisbane, disciple of l’’ouriei, llie French socialist. 

Samuel S. (diamberlain, managing editor of the A^i;7£i York 
Amcrifan and siijiervising editor of all the Hearst lunvspapers, 
was for many years the friend and .seerelary of James Gordon 
Bennett. 

Morrill (ioddard, editor of the ] ork Anici’icaji Sunday 

.Max l'\ Ihmscu, Mr. Hrarsl’s ]:iolitic:il manager; once a 
lUi-mber f>l Ilu* AWe York IlrraUPs slail. 

(darenci- She:irn, Mi. Uearsl’s lawyer and lh(r tlilnkcr-out of 
his co>tiy injunction siiils and other litigations against corjiora- 
lions lul “ o])|)iessors of tlie eommon people*.” 

L-.r. Henrst is ;i millionaire*, a multi-millionaire, 
besides his newspapers he owns a million acres of 
land but as it was with Rhodes, money is to him 
only a means lo ])Ower. He spends money like water 
in the ])olilical.^educatioii of the people. He was 
reputed lo Itave spent jT^^oo^ooo on the guber- 
natori.'il election in 1906, but even if lie only spent 
the ^51,274, which he returned in compliance with 
the election law, it was .! large sum. He does not. 
need to l)leed the Standard Oil for his campaign 
funds ; lie bleeds himself. 

When Mr. Hearst was in l.ondon five years ago he 
was iiVerviewed u|)on his conce|)tion of journalism. 
He replied in tt-rms which sound something like a 
far-away echo of the harangue 1 hurled at him six 
y^airs liefort; in his Ntiw York office. 

“ ‘ Yellow joLirnali.sni,’ ” said Mr. Hearst, “ is 
active journalism. It is the journalism which 
is not cj)ntent with merely jirinling news, not 
content with merely !?ecuring an audience, but which 
seeks rather to educate and influence its audience, 
and through it to accomplish something for the benefit 
of the community and the whole country, My 
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particular form of yellow journalism attacks special 
privilege and class distinction, and all things that I 
believe to be undemocratic and un-American. A 
journalism which I’mploys the power of its vast 
audience to accomplish beneficial results for all th<.^ 
people is the Journalism of tlx; 1 ‘ulure. JJetter still, 
I think it is the Journalism of the Present. 1 cannot 
imagine wliy anyone should want to print a ncwspa])er 
except ibr that purpose. 1 myself don’t find any 
satisfaction in sensational news, comic supplements, 
dress patterns, and other features of journalism, 
except as they serve to attiact an audicnc(.^ to whom 
the editorials in my new.spa])ers are addressed. You 
must first get your congregation before you can 
preach to it, and educate it to an appreciation and 
practice of the higher ideals of life,” 

'^I’here was some talk once of Mr. Hcairst, after 
stringing ncwspnpixs across the Western (Continent, 
establishing a Hears! organ in London. He made 
soundings, hut he abandoned the inoject. 

“ Why ? ” I asked. 

“ liecaiise,” he refilied dryly, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eyc^, “ I fe ar tliat the law of lil)el in the 
old country is too strict to alloAv legitimate s(a)j)e for 
newspai)er enterpri.se.” 

IV.—HIS DISCLOSURICS. 

Mr. Ilearst at one time \vas a l^tmiocrat who took 
the stump for the Demot ratic y)artv. He was elected 
to Congress on the Democratic ticket, but made no 
mark in the legislature. He is a pcirsonal friend and 
has been a slauncli supiiorter of Mi', bn an, but be 
has just dealt him, ihrougli his organisation, one of 
the hardest of knocks. At oiu; tinu* he lK.*licv(‘d that 
the Dtanocratic jiarty could be used against the 
"Irusts. has always betai 0[>posiMl to the l\(‘puh- 

licans for the cau.se succinctly stated by him in his 
early Democratic' days: - 

I \\o siiitcrcly lluU tlic krjJiihlican parly a jmlilical 

inslilution is so imich to ilic 'rnists, is iiiulta- so many 

ohlip;ati<ins lo tlu? 'rriisls, itiat il will m.‘viT It'ipslah- against ihe 
Trusts, nor even (enforce a^ain.a lliein the Jaws wliieli alreaily 
exist. 

Tho Trusts hp.v<‘ reet'ived so inatiy privilof;cs from the Kepiil)- 
lieaii ]>.'irty, ami the* Kepubliean j)aily iti return has nreeived so 
many favours from the 'J'rusls, that a l)oml has g^n^’n between 
thenj, uniting them like ilu? Siamese twins, and you cannot stick 
a pin in the Trusts witlioul liearing a shriek from llie Republican 
j)arty ; and you cannot slick a t)in in tlu; lvepul.»lican parly without 
hearing a roar from tlu? 'i'l ust--. 

Kow, you can’t expect t^ne Siamese twin to turn against his 
.Siamese brother, and you cannot expect the Rej)ubljcanij)arrY to 
turn against the Trusts. 'J'hc Republicans may say they will - 
they frecjueally do say ihey will. Rut they never do it. 

In his campaign two years ago for the (ioverncy- 
ship of New York State he made: things hum by the 
aid of gramophones, iiyrotechnics, picture i)0.stcrs, 
choral societies. An observer de.scrihing the election 
said :— 

All last week there were constant Ilearst processions, with 
red fire, sky-rockets, and illuminated buiiiu r.s. in every town and 
village in the Slate, Thousands of phonographs were utilised 


in this campaign of vituperation, and every town was fully sup¬ 
plied with machine-made oratory. 

I'ens of thousands of copios of the Ilearst newspapers were 
distributed free nightly picturing Mr. Hughes and ether pro¬ 
minent Republicans as rats anil other loathsome animals. 

TJie Ilearst ]msters showed liabies j)oisoned by bad milk, 
mothers freezing to diailh on Christmas Day at lh(‘ dt»»r of a 
trust millioniiire, with dead children at their feel; corporation 
magnates laughing, with their heels in working men’s faces ; 
ami others murdering the “common ])eople ” with trarncars 
and molor-eais. 

vicissitudes of the “ eominoii peoj.de,” represented by a 
mirek little dwarf, and the antics of the steel, ice, coal, railway, 
and Ollier trusts, represented l)y men (d' unusual size, have fur¬ 
nished inueh amusement iti the east side slums, where pictures 
are more valuable as vote winners than speechi:s. 

His intervention in this Presidential Election 
reminds me somewhat of tho .sensation produced in 
London in 1X85 by the publication by the J\rl/ Mall 
Gazette “ d'lic Maiden Tribute of Modern llabylon.” 
Everyone knew that these horrors had cxisRxl. But 
no one knew exac tly how or by whotn tlie hateful 
traffic was organised. When the Pail A/rr//began its 
revelations lliere was for a time a sickening sense of 
terror among the more highly-]ilaccd rouh^ for no one 
knew whosi; names might ho rc.vealed before the 
publication cea.scd. 'I’hc I\ill Mall Gazette, however, 
held its hand, its object lieing to i)a.ss a new law, 
anil no! lo pillory indivitluals, there was no need td 
mention names. But aMi. Hearst has mentioned 
names. Everyone knew that both parlies blackmailed 
the trusts and were in turn subservient to them; but 
to know that criminality t:\isls is one thing, to be 
able to pin il down to the counter is another. Mr. 
Hearst has nailed it down to the counter. 

d’hcrc is MO iu;ed to enter into the disclo.sures in 
di'tail. The main outlines are all that non-American 
readers care for. What Mr. Hearst did was to publish 
letters- -[iresumahly stolen—which, in the opinion of 
the American public, from Mr. Roo.sevtdt downwards, 
jxoved that certain notable political chiefs had been 
tamiiered with by the Trusts. Senator Forakerwas 
the chief Repuldican victim. Ho is a senator whose 
position in the Republican party somewhat resembled 
that of Mr. Chamborlain under Mr. Gladstone—that 
is to SUN, he is a great political personality, ofteti 
, insui)ordinato and sometimes hostile to the Adminis¬ 
tration, whom it was, nevertheless, very necessary to 
kec}) in line for the ITcsidenlial campaign. Mr. 
Hearst published his incriminating letters, and Senator 
Foraker dropjied like a shot pheasant. Mr. Haskell, 
Governor of Oklahoma, Mr. Bryan’s friend and the 
trusted treasurer of the J^arty, was the chief Demo¬ 
cratic victim. He made a show of fight, but Mr. 
Bryan had to fling him overboard like another JonaK 
Poor Mr. H.iskell, the I’oet Laureate of the Anti- 
Trust t:aiin>aign, had written campaign songs for his 
party lirealhing vengeance against the ’Frusts. 

And now, iike A(ita:on, he was torn to pieces by 
his own dogs. There were otliors* of less note. 
T here is a letter from* Mr. Sibley advising the 
Standard Oil Trust to invest ;^2oo in a* loan to a 
senator “ who is one who would do anyjbing the 
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rorld that is right for his friends if needed.” Senator 
McLaurin, a Democrat, is ghown to have been in 
iSlose business relations with the Standard Oil people, 
liid so forth. 

But President Roosevelt himself doc.s not come off 
ICOt free. In 1904, it is alleged, Mr. Cornelius Bliss, 
b'easurer of the Republican National ])arty, acting for 
Mr, Cortelyou, chairman of the Republican National 
l^mmittee, levied a contribution of ;^2o,ooo upon 
Mr, Henry Rogers and Mr. John Archbold, repre- 
^ting the Standard Oil Company. 

In return Mr. Rogers and Mr. ArchboUl, who have 
bomplained that President Roosevelt has bceii acting 
biarshly towards the Standard Oil Company, were to 
^ceive what is called a “ Conservative Administra¬ 
tion,” which, being interpreted, meay'is a Ciovernmenl 
iQiat will not make things unduly warm for the 
(Standard Oil Comininy. 

. On hearing of tins Mr. Roosevelt wrote a violent 
tetter to Mr. C'orielyou, debouncing the Standard Oil 
iQompany, and directing the return of the ;^2o,ooo, 
jbat —and this is most important—the contributors 
i|llege that the money was not returned, and not one 
pent was paid back. 

Not only was it not paid back, but a little later an 
j|dditional .sum of ^50,000 was recpiested from the 
Standard Oil ("ompany. 

Mr. Rogers declined to give any more money, and 
Recalled the fact that the IVesidcbt’s instructions to 
^turn the first contribution had not been complied 
and that Mr. Roosevelt must have known all 
pilong that the ^20,000, which he repudiates, had 
fiot been only ac cepted but u.sed. 

In view of this fact, Mr. Rogers declined to accede 
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to the request for a further ;^5o!;ooo, and denounced 
Mr. Roosevelt for seemingly trying, on the one hand, 
to secure contributions from the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany, and, on the other hand, to make political 
capital by denouncing the company. 

Senator Dupont oP Delaware, who is head of the 
Powder Trust, had to resign from the Chairmanship 
of the Speaker’s Paireau of the Republican National 
Committee. How^ many more resignations there will 
be no one knows. The Standard Oil Company, 
which Mr. Rockefeller regards with such unfeigned 
admiration, is not merely a gigantic tnist. Mr. 
Rockefeller and his partners, the Standard Oil Crowd, 
control capital many times larger than the national 
debt. According to Mr. I^ewis Emery, w^ho stood for 
Governor in Pennsylvania, the Standard Oil group, 
of which Mr. Rockefeller is the head and Mr. Rogers 
the right hand, hold a controlling intere.st in the 
foil Giving concerns :— 

Insurr'ncr companies . /‘2So,o(K),ooo 

Kailroiuls . 500,ocx),c)(X) 

liulnsirial . 360,000,000 

Traction and transportation . 32,0 (Xj,ooc> 

Gas, electric liglu, and power . 22,ooo,oc» 

Milling comjxinics. 30,tx)o,ocx> 

TtanUs and trust companies. 3(1,000,000 

Telegraph an<l telephone . 36,ooo,o(X) 

Navigation . 8,(xx),ooo 

Safe deposit.s. ... i2o,cx)o 

Total .1,313,120, coo 

Here there is an Imperitim in imperio^ a jiow'cr 
within the Republic which Mr. Hearst has now 
revealed as directly aiming at the control of die 
Government of the Republic by the use of tlie money 
[lower. 















Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


TURKEY REGENERATE. 

Munuji Bky, Turkish Consul-General at New 
York, writes in the North Aniericafi on the 

regenerated Ottoman Empire. The writer describes 
the despotism, terrorism, and espionage which had 
prevailed, and says, “ 'Fhe corniption reached sucli a 
degret* that even Sultan Abdul llarnid himself came 
to hate his own rule.” He says every move of every¬ 
body was watched ; if ilu re were 750,000 Moham¬ 
medan inliabitanls in Constantinople, 500,000 of 
them were spies, lie tlu;n tells how the Young 
'Furkey niovem(!nt, led by able patriots men traini;d 
in Western civilisation—joined the Armenian and 
other revolutionary organisations. 

Among the welcome benefits which will accrue to 


Kurd, the Circassian, all will have equal opportunities; all will 
represent the Empire. The preference will he .ejivon not to the ;; 
race or religion, but to individual ability and integrity, liere^:^ 
after there will be no more Turkey, but a regenerated Ottoman i 
Empire. }. 

'I’hc Ottoman Empire, so regenenited add recon¬ 
structed, will cca.st! to l)c a target for foreign intrigues, ■ 
and will enter tlie li« Id of international politics. Great: 
Britain will regain her lo.si prestigo- in 'Furkey, and ; 
ihf United States will l)f:gin intimate relations with ^ 
'J'urkey. Hundreds of Ottoman subjeels have beeni] 
ediKMted in American colleges. “'I'he Ottoman| 
Empire for Ottomans ” is their watchword. 

'Fhk Turkish Prkss. | 

Prof. Margoliouth in the Fortni^j^htly Review fof'i 
Octobt^r remarks on the extraordinary development 



the country from the new ree^inc^ he says, the 
Mohammedan and Christian races will not follow the 
footsteps of the fighting soldiers of the sixteenth 
century, but will study science, history, economics, 
and all the modern resources of civilisation. The 
industries, agriculture, and other means of production, 
till now sold to foreigners by corrupt officials, will 
pass into native hands. He predicts that within a 
decade the country, rich in natural resources,* will 
develop from its present destitution and bankruptcy 
into a land of happiness and prosperity. The greatest 
thange, he adds, will be the abolition of the religious 
juestion. He adds :— 

Till now the Turks were the dominant and ruling race in the 
Empire ; hcreafier the couniry will be ruled by her citizens. 
The Turk, the Arnieuian, the Greek, the Syrian, the Jew, the 


journalism which followed on the abolition of 
censorship ; — 

Fresh pajiers sprang up like inushrooins after a shower, 1 
editors applying for registration within two days of the 
clamation. Eouiidvies worked night and day to supply plf 
for the printing offices. Skilled writers who were employe 
various professions in 1 ‘luropean capitals W(;re hastily summo 
to collaV)orate in the old journals or to start new sheets. Cft 
catiirists exercised tlieir art on the prominent actors on 
political stage, and their productions were hawked and greedily 
purchased in tlie crowded thoroughfare that connects 
with Istambul. The supply of newspapers was not equal to tli^ 
demand, notwithstanding these acces.sions. The old-cstablirfltji|H 
sheets, the Jkdam^ Sahah^ and TarjumSn-i-Hakikat^ fetcbfl 
three or four times their normal price of ten paras, or }d.; 1 
editions of each were required on the same^ day. And^ 
demand for the Frcnch-English, PVcnch-Ifalian, Aripeniai^ 
Greek, and Ju keo-Spanisli journals was also ii^ltiplicd. 
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^per readers in the streets of Constantinople were as common 
as in a morning metropolitan train. 

^ He pays this tribute to the'J'lirkish Press :— 

Few readers of these Turkish ympers will fail to he struck by 
the ability, the earnestness, and ihc suhricty of tlie writers. 
Most of ih-jjii will on the whole assent to the (‘u)oj;;y wliich the 
editor of the Gazefti' in his eighth nuinhcr passed on liis col¬ 
leagues and himself for tlieir conduct dining ilie first week of 
the new' journalism. “'J'he ])aj)eis liave iu-cn hilly ctmscioiis 
of their duty ; wdierevcr possil»lc they have nhslained finm 
personalities ; w'herever j>ossihle they liavc avoidcil harsh 
language ; from the first day of liberty tlicy have recommended 
calm and moderation ; they liave given ilie most ])ositivc 
^assurances tliat they will stand to tlicii task of inleriiicling 
popular opinion.” 


^^^WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE OF TURKEY? 

Mr. J. Ebus JiAKKKK contributes to iJic Juir/- 
night/y a very suggestive and ])old jiaper on 

Nthe future of Turkey. He considers the t;xpeetalion 
^vain that l^arliamentarism will jirove a jianacea to 
all the evils Iroiri wliieh 'J'nrkey is suffering. Is 
Turkey lit for a diaiiocraiic (bivernment ? he inijiiires. 
Will the people he able to create an tdlicient 
Jadministralion ? He points to the fact that whilst 
fChristianity has *^'r(-aled Christian Slates, Mohaiinne- 
jdanism has created merely a conquering raet^, or 
lather a race of conquering tril)es. Of iJiis strange 
contrast he finds the explanation in the tolerance of 
Islam !— 

, Following llic pro]diet’s ])iceepts, the Mnhonietans neither 
proselytise by means ol the Cliurch nor nationalise by means of 
the school, as do Christian nations. Th nce the nations wliich 
:were coiujuered by Maliomctaiis could jneserve their language, 
t^ligion, and national individuality, and the consequence of 
■this short-siglited policy of toleration and non-inurference i.>n 
J'thc part of the conquerors has been fatal to MaJiomctan rule. 

THE YOlJNO TURKS’ DIl.EMMA. 


the proportion of numbers counts for mucli in a 
sidemocracy. So tin* writer says the Young "J'urks have 
^he choice of two evils. Tliey must either follow a 
li«iberal or Conservative ]»olicy 


If they follow a Liberal aolicy, if tiiey introduce ]) Mliament.ary 
iilffprcsentation, self-government, and majority rule in Turhi'y in 

f neral, and in Macedonia in paiticiil.ar, the (. liristians vaIN be 
a,majority, and it seems likely tliat they will tlien oust the 
.T^urkish minority and convert tlie ruling race inio a ruled race, 
.^^ulgarian, Greek and Seibian disiiiits will be formed in 
^ittropean Turkey, .and especially in Macedonia. 1’he I'lirkish 
fjanguage will clisappeai fioiii Maced.miji, as (lie German 
^language has disap])eaie<l from llnngary, and the Tiiiks, wlio 
been accustomeu to be the masters, will emigrate into 
;:^iatie Turkey, as did so many Turks who inhal>iie(riiulgaria, 
^Bervia, Greece, and liosnia and Herzegovina, before their 
l^iieparatioii from I’uikey. A Liberal ]H)licy will iheicfoic brii.g 
;^bout the rajiitl disintegration of the Tiirldsh J Inquire, and 
i^ecially of Kuiopean Turkey, and w ill mean the dlsapjiearanee 
^^Turkish rule from liluroiie. 

On the other hand, many Conservative Turks 
ifdeniand that a 'Turkish national policy should be; 
iltiated, that the aliens should be nationalised in 
l^kiah national schools, that 'J'urkish shall Ire the 


ge of Turkey, that the Cheek, Bulgarian, and 
shall be closed.” 


‘DEMOCRACY NATIONAL SUICIOK I 

che writer, will Bulgaria, Greece, and 


Servia quietly look on whilst the work of a generation 
is being undone ? So the situation stands :— 

Democratic government in accordance w'itli the new Constitu¬ 
tion means national suicide for I'urkey. The Christian majority 
in Kiirojrc will no doubt siq port parliamentary government 
which may put the national pow’cr into tlicir hands, and the 
iwlriolic \'oung Turks themselves, wlio inlroduecd the Constitu¬ 
tion, may be the iirst to regret its introduetjon, and to demand its 
.abolition by a cottf^iTi’taf. As tli* y are Avarm-hearted patriots 
tln.-y may]i make ihciriselves a ; roiip and parliamentary 

govcrnineMl in Turkey may be followed hy a dictatorial, mili¬ 
tary rule. 

Should the conflict btTweun the Turkish and the 
tilicn races end in a civil war on a largi; scale, then 
tlie hj.ir.>pean Bowers would l)e compelled to ste]) in 
and u*iri:ico chnos hy a stable form of government. 
'I'he Christian ])opuhition being the* majority, it might 
then be found necessary to end 'rurkish rule in 
lMiro])e. 

Wfb) SHALL TIIKN HAVE CONSTANTINOPLE? 

AVlio i 1 u;m would have to siqiplant the Ottoman 
GoveiTUL^Mit, and occupy 1 V)nstantino|)le ? Mr. iillis 
jlarker answers, “It seems that a permanent settle- 
nj«:*nt can be created only by giving Constantinople 
to Russia, w'hich has the strongest claim to iLs posses- 
.sion. England has no longer anything to fc;ar from a 
Kiissian CA)MStantinople, But (Germany and Austria 
might hav(; nuich to say.” 'The article concludes 
with thi.“ ominous words : “ Tlie outlook is serious 
and ihrcaiening, and a great Eviroj)ean war may be 
approaching.” 

Will 'I'i rk and iNEiDra. jje Fellow Soldiers? 

Brolessor Margoliouth, after a very vivid account 
of Constantine ]lie. at ibt“ Deidaration of the ("onstitu- 
lion, also toi.e . = :.s on the rocks ahead. He asks, ("an 
Greek and Armt;nian as])irations be merged in the 
new ideal? Will Christians and Jews l)e abk* to fight 
side by side in an GUoman Emjiire? Islamic jjride 
will render this dififiruli for Turkish soldiers, and it is 
a question whether Jews, Greeks and Armenians 
Avould relish the obligation to military service. 

An Armenian View. 

The August nuiiiJ.)er of Armenia (jHiblished in the 
United States) di.sci!sses tlie crisis in Turkey, anil says 

• If the N'oiing 'I'urkisli Taiiy is in tMinivsl it. *iin :ic(‘C])l no 
(ajiislilutioii, howevvi bro;nl anfl lilunal, from the hands of llie 
(ireul Assassin. It should be 'rin- to its declaraiions, depose 
and punish Hamiil lor Ids iiiis]ienk;ibJe crimes towards tlie 
Armenians, and iheii initiate fiiiidaincnlal refuriiis, which may 
savt: Turkey from disruption and foreign aggression. \Ve 
welcome the dawn of a liberal era in the Ottoman Lmpire, and 
we shall ilo our best to further its object if it is true to its 
tenets and doctrines, but we declare that we can only accept 
the C'onstitiilion by way of inslalmenl. What Armenia needs 
is an autonomous government, as best suited to the local w’anls 
and je<|iiireiiienls of a historic race. Nor can the acceptance of 
our desiderata emasculate Turkey. 

The Sequel in Egyj’t. 

Mr. Edwaj'd Dicey, in the Empire Rramv^ thinks 
that the rapid introdu<?tiori of local self-government 
into Bosnia and the Herzegovina by the Austrian 
authorities, in consequence of the introduction of 
the Constitution in Turkey, is an exarni)le which we 
ought to follow in Egypt. 
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THE MOSLEMS’ HOLY RAILWAY. 

Mr. Frederick Talbot describes in the World's 
Work the Hedjai: Railway, which runs from Aleppo 
viii Beirut or Haifa direct to Medina. From Beirut 
to Medina is eight hundred and fourteen miles. It 
was an extremely diftlcult pieev of engineering. Not 
a thousand miles long, the railway yet required four 
thousand bridges, viaducts and tunnels. I'iie line 
passes through some of the wildest and most rugged 
scenery to be found in any part of thiMvorld—yawning 
chasms, precipitous blulis, sweltering tleserts. 

r.un/r at I'OKt Ki) I’Ack. 

In April, 1900, the Sultan aiuiounced the intention 
to construct the line. Kom months later the work 
was commenced, and pushed forward with the greatest 
possible spiked. It was op(‘ned on the i st of September. 
'J'hanks to th(‘ work being built by soklit.'rs, and being 
kept free from the usual 'Fiirkish corruption, the line 
cost only a little over three million pounds st(M*ling, 
or about ^,'3,000 a mile. I’ho* line rises at one point 
to a heiglit of 3,750 feet al)ove the sea. The gauge 
is 3 feel 6 inches. 'Fhe track is laid on the iiklsL 
modern principles, and iji the most sul)stantial style. 
The most powerful modern locomotives are also 
em})loyed, being re(|uired for llu;^heavy gradients and 
the amoLint of storagt! of coal and water r(H|uire(I in 
crossing the desert. 'Flui engine must carry 4,000 
gallons of water and five tons of coal. 

AT THE END NO INEIDKLS EMl'1..0\ ED. 

'Fhe work has been carric;d out liy a (Jerrnan 
engineer, H. Meissner ]*acha, und' i the 'rurkish 
Kiaziin Pacha, Military Commandant and Ihrector 
of Construction, but at about J30 miles distance 
from Medina all FurojK'aiis wort* withdrawn from the 
rail-head, and the comi>]etlon of lh(r line was left 
entirely in the haiuis of Moslems. In tiiis holy 
rcjgioM the line must be freed from desecration by the 
hands of infidels. 'The line will be extended for 2S5 
miles between Medina and Mecca, and this sacred 
railway, like the conclusion of tlie liiu* to Medina, 
will be under the control ol Mukhtar bey, an expert 
Moslem engineer. 

w ifv uun/r. 

The motive of this daring act of th(* Sullaii was to 
prevent the pilgrims to Mecca being at the men y ol 
any naval power that liked to bombard the ])ilgriiTi 
ports, especially Jeddah on tlie Red Sea, and so to 
save the face of the Commander of the Failhlhl. 
But a much deeper motive was to pacify thp unruly 
tribes of Arabia, and to enable d urkisli armies to be 
poured into Palestine and Arabia as might be 
required, within or Ixtyond tlie 'J'urkish frontier. 

HOW THE COST IS lUEJ'. 

The significance of the line for the pan-Islamic 
movement was used by the^ Sultan to secure the 
wherewithal. He appealed to Moslems in all parts 
of the world to subscribe to the construction of the 
railway, and headed the list with a donation of 


;^50,000. Subscriptions were poured in from all 
parts of the world, and were supplemented by a 
special Stamp Tax yielding j(^20o,qoo a year. 

At presiMil others llian Moslems can travel over 
only a part of the route, but the imagination can soon 
f()re.S(H‘ Cooks tours transjiorting men l)y rail from 
tlie Holy Land of tlie Bible to tlie Holy Land of the 
Koran. 

Mr. lulward Picey, in the Emp'ur AV/vVti', expects 
tliat the Hedja/ railway will (.lrivi.‘ the sea routes out 
of the field, for Moslems of all countries are agreed 
in the dislike of travelling liy sea. 


THE REAL PRINCE BULOW. 

An appreciation of the Oerm.in staU^sman, froip 
the \)r.n of Sycin(‘y Carfield Morris, appears in the 
N'uirlirnfh Crntiiry. After I'lnphasising the merits of 
his ])ublie career, and esiieeially his (\irnest and 
consislt iu efforts to promote Anglo-( hainan friend-^ 
ship, llie wriliT ])ro< eetis : - 

from the ofl’u iui to llm nioa* ju*ison:il siili* of his ’ 
li:Lj)S llif. liisl lliin*^ j,, snikc iinyoin* vvIki evert 
i\ sli^^lit ;n (|iiai:il:ifu r with hi-, jiriv.ilc life is tiu: conlra-St 
j)rlw«.*irii llu‘ li.ihlc, :ilm<»:ii cynivial altiludr assiimrd 

piildli: ainl 1.1m.! hindly, chivalrous r.aliin* ifvc.dcd to 

ihosj. who know llji- n.-al man a iialiin: n-laining llin magic 
I’liami oj situcrily aiMl siiiLy •in-’., of Imai i., in spitr of tluiLwide '- 
kno\vh!vlgr t)f Um! VA lu !d an<l l)rilliaiii l ullwrc whicli have tnade 
him oiM of llu! foi(!mosi diplomatists in ICurope. Wilh most | 
people the <»iiisid»* viMua r disiniisi s tlie eommoner malerial;;; 
lunlcrncalh, hill wilh Jha nhaid von llidovv it is the exact 
<»)»posile —the veMcri is as.uimcd in i»idt!r lo hide tin. Iieauty Uf ;,' 
ili.il. wliieli iinuei.it. 

■ i 'S 

ins KEI.hnoN. 

. . , . . . if ' fi 

A yel more intmuite glimpse is given ; - 

A man's failh Is a saereo' lliiinj.. not lo hr iiL'hlly c()nnnenteidr*| 
on hy stra.n!M‘t's ; and it is only l)o^sihh• to alludr very bricfly;|' 
here to iS-ep religion-, fn liny;. whirh slmwn som(!liint;!l.^ 
even in his ^jierrhes ; hul ih' .-,-- who i!..ni(iie or oxerlook 
aspeel know Arrv little t)l hi> true eharae.iei. It is many yeatfif 
luov sinee Uc m:n‘il<*d ihe l>r-aiitilul :ind gilied woman whos^i' 
devotial i:onn.uhship lia.' made an mifailini.^ IxiekgJound of 
and sympalliy for a. liie poHiieally so .-.ii.iiniy and t!venlfid. 
ilmse wlio liave seen them lo;.'eilM‘i ii is dilfn nil lo think of onc,^\ 
apart from the ollu r, so peilecL the eoimnunily of ihought and,- 

inUaesl. i-^v. 

■■1 

'i lie significance of this him as to the* (Ihanceirbr’d;; 
deep religious feeling is heightened by the writer’s, 
own conviction tha.t “the gre;il. need lor (ierniany^ 
to-day is not so much, as some would have, us believbjj^ 
Liberalism—some wonder-working IVinmila of 
government—as llie old, old need of hiimanityi? 
‘ back lo Christ.’ ” 

VlSnU.E SINCKRITV. ’ 

In personal appearance the C'hanccllor is— 
tulJ, wilh a stalely uarriagr of ilu^ iiead and shoulders, whicft-i: 
gives liim graia: aiul disliiK tioii ; he has ihe broad hroAV of intel-y 
led, and a mouth and ehin (elean-sluiven except for the soldierly;^ 
mi3u&taclie) which show courage, energy and decision. But it isVi' 
the eyes which arrest attention —eyes heaiitifiil and /earJe.s.s, that "' 
meet you with a directness and sincerity ran* indeed in anyclas^ f^ 
but for a diplomatist almost yriique. It is a face steadfast, proud,: ;; 
and self-reliant; yet with a sunnv-tempered kindncs:? and 
ill it which wins straight lo the heart. . yi 



BREAST POUNDING, BACK-SCOUROINO, SKULL¬ 
HACKING : 

A Reguj,ar Orgik oi; Pkrsian Worship. 

Miss E. C. Dauncky describes i)i the Con- 
temporary Rnnc7V the mystic, terrible and wonderful 
Persian ceremony known by the title of the Feast of 
Husein and Hasan. She con.sid(‘rs it the old festival 
of the death of the Siin-(lod, disguised in Moslem 
faith. She vit\v(‘d it :it I’era, on April j8th. The 
procession passed round time after time. First came 
the white hcjrse suggestive of the steed ridden by 
Husein when he riiei Ins deatli, covered with a great 
white sheet spattered with blood, with twe? white 
doves, alive and struggling, on his back witli ‘eatliers 
smeared with blood :— 


Then ciunc a long iloublt- file v>f swarlliy inc'ii of nil nges in 
Coloured robes ;iml lurhniis, benring luii'.e banners of 

Strict, green and yellow, inseribcrl eacii one with one of the 
l^nety-nine names of Allah. 'I'bese <levotees Je^l the slow, 
iuonotonoiis clianl lo wliielj llie wJiole jnoci'ssion moved in 
chorus, a eadenee <.)f ten minor notes, wihl, uuearlhly, older, 
possibly, tlian lluit <»f those JViests of liaal who taunted the 
^ophel on Mount Carmel in the dim dawn of antiquity. 
Something passionate, nuuldening, sounded in the ndteration of 
ihis chant, some primal, elementary magic of the ancient world; 
rad this is not imagination, lor tlu' most coininonplaee and 
'Stolid b(-ings canno' hear that clianl lor h)ng without an 
inw'ontc<l siirring of the j)ulses; and Us c'ffecl upon the 
impressionable Oriental is lo drive Inm lo a raving frenzy, 
lilaiOl), ia.ooi), ULOOD ! 


i" Round the square paced tlie chanting banner-bearers, follow’ed 
losdy by anollier symbol, a ])alanquin containing two little 
‘lildien wluise shaven crowns and little pale lact.s were covered 
'^ith blooil, ami llieir tiny bluod-siained fingers scattered sand 
left and rigiil. These boys represented tlie ne|)he\v t>f IJusein 
id his bull; son Abdallah, who were murdered in his arms 
|jift3ben lie was caP down at Kaibclah, the sand l>eing cast about 
fjjti token that the giantlson ol the J*iu])het met his ilcaih, he and 
11 his family, \r. the ileserL. 

Next came a liitle army of men, ni.nching four abreast, and 
►ting themselves, in lime to that unearllily chant, with flails 
imposed of short sticks to which vverc attached thin ehaiiLs 
)OUl two feel long ending in iron sjnki^s. In ilivlhmic motion, 
hi time lo that haimiiug melody, the Hails rose in the grasp of 
right band and descended with cijnsiiier ible force across the 
shoulder uj.)On the back. At lit si 1 thought the back of each 
^otee W'as protected by a leather cape, but a cJ' .^er view 
realed the supposed leather as the live skin of the flagellants, 
leir robes being cut away to expose the body to the lid I force 
‘ the sj)ikes. Tlie yclh>w, nneeriain light sliowed long and 
pideous w'eals, from which blood slawly dripj'ed, entirely 
unheeded of the frenzird self-l'>riurers. 

After these men came anodier com|)any of devotees, each 
-ling his rigJii hand upi»n liis bare left !>reasl in the same 
[unting rhythm, llighei and wilder soared the voices, rcpeal- 
g the maildening j»lirase, while a deep, dull thud of scores of 
its on scoies ol clie-^U punctuated the rise and fall. 


GARMl NTi? RUNNING WITH 
At the end of the procession came tlie grues9mest 
aturc of all— a long (l(juL)le tiiu of three hundred or 
Ipire men in white robes and red tarliooshes, each 
jidiiig to his ncigliboui's girvlle with his left hand, 
^le in his right he brandished a great gleaming 
litar. All agej, all sorts and sizes of men were in this 
.oly coriipany from aged, toothless crones to men 
the prime of hfe and i lysln early teens. “These,” 
4 uiiteqed *tlic kavass, “are tliose wlio cut their 


heads open.'’ The procession tame round a second 
time in the light of the flaring naphtha. The third 
time:— 

When they came back what w'^e saw in place of the double line 
of w'hile-clatl figures were tw^o files of crimson columns, each 
brandishing a crimson Idade to a roaring of their chant which 
W'as like the dee]) booiiiintt of surf. Gone were the tarbooshes, 
for every head struck the sharp edge of the sword, inflicting long 
and hideous scal])-woun<ls from wliich the blood flowed in 
torrents over the iiiail, staring faces and down the once white 
robes. 

'I'iie lady from the Embassy screamed and hid her eyes. 
Some of our little yiarty looked away, faint and sick. 

“Allah il Allah !” yelled the old sorcerer with the scarlet 
beard, waving his arms and spinning round as he ]>assed along. 
“ Allah !” shouted those who follciW'cd him, dashing their skulls 
u])on the s\a ords. 

Sickening, maddening, barbarous, terrible the spectacle 
certainly wius, but it w'as not in human nature lo refrain from 
looking . . . and looking again. 

Faster indeed they came along, their slow crawl having 
become a quick walk, their cries and self-lorturings more 
diabolical. The men with the scimitars presented a truly 
terrible sjjcclacle, many of them gasping or fainting; one, with 
great gashes across his neck, staggering in the arms of a friend. 

SMELL, NOISE, FLRY, HORRIHLE. 

As ihciy passed the smell was horrible. As the 
writer, with her party, was endeavouring to escape, 
they were overtaken by tlie procession :— 

All in a minute the thing liaj)peii(jd, but years of horrible 
disgust and terror w ere crowded into those seconds din ing W'hich 
w'c ran and stumbled past the head of the lu»rrible rout, almost 
under the hoofs of the white charger, and brushed by the 
shoulders of tlie sickening flagellants. 

Thii smell, ;he noise, the fury, were something indescribable as 
a dreadful dream : W'hile, above all, loud(;r aiul louder soared 
that diabolical cliMi^t. 

As they rettr ated they came upon ensanguined 
■lodies that had to death during the proce.ssion. 

What would M r. Asquith advise the young Turks to 
do wath s2/c/i a procession ? 

Where was Charles I. Beheaded? 

The distinction of the Jotirnal of the Royal United 
Service Jnstitutwn is a fiaper by Rev. Canon F 2 dgar 
Sheppard on “ Whiti:hall Talace and the execution of 
King Charles 1 .’’ .A detachable plate is given of the 
banqueting-house, wliiteball, as it was in 1713. The 
.Canon quotes a story of the late Lord Beaconsheld 
which, whether it be apocryphal or not, he thinks is 
well worth repeating :— 

One of his supporters once asked him to give a word of advice 
to his boy. Tlie statesman groaned, tuU consented. “ My 
young friend,” he said in his most impressive manner to the lad, 
“ your fiitlier has asked me to give you some afivice, wdiich may 
be of service to yon all your life. Never then ask wdio wrote 
llie ‘ Letters of Junius/ or on which side of Whitehall Charles 1. 
w as beheaded, for if you do you will lie considered a bore^ and 
lliat is something too dreadful for you at your tender age to 
imd«rstaiid.’* Yet in spile of the advice of that great wdl, these 
cpiestions have never been allowed to lie dormant. 

Undaunted by this advice, the Canon holds it 
proved that-the King ^ was executed in front, in the 
open street, and inclines to the view that the execu¬ 
tion took place under the second or third window of 
the banqueting-house, facing the Horse Guards. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 

A Catholic View. 

It woiJid be difficult to conceive an article written 
ill a more generous, charming, and at the same lime 
diplomatic way than that contributed by the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Canon Moyes to the Ninetcmth 
Century on the Eucharistic Congress. It glows with 
intense religious fervour, so intense as to be even 
magnanimous. 'He exults in the fact that the 
September Congress has eclipsed all the eighteen 
previous Congresses in the luimlier of IVelates, 
Clergy and Raithfuls united in homage to the 
Eucharist. 

THE sriUlTUAL GAIN. 

In no. other land could the work of the Congress 
have been carried out amid a more, courteous and 
generous expression of sympathy on the part of 
the general [lublic. He devoutly counts as the chief 
and greatest gain of tlie iMicharistic Congress the 
interior si)iritual good. Multitudes of the (‘-atholic 
people have been drawn more closely to Christ, and 
.stand neariT to Him to-day as the Bread of their Life. 
Never in the whole liistory of the Church in this 
country has there been a greater outburst of love and 
fervour to the Master ami lh(‘ Blessed Sacrament. This, 
the writer ailds, will make Catholics better citizens 
and fill them with a more abundant spirit of charity 
and loyalty and goodwill towards their fellow-country¬ 
men. “'I'he heart of England i.s still Christian and 
rel igiou.s, and Catholics feel they can trust their fellow- 
countrymen, and that this nation is never likely tc; 
quarrel with them because they j^ractise an act of 
their religion.” 

MK. ASQUl'lH OVEKUULKl) FOk GOOD. 

'^rhe writer absolutely denies that the proposed 
procession of the Host had been organised in a 
spirit of ostentation or liravado, or with a view 
of thrusting sacred mystiTics upon the attention of 
a Brotestant public. The n:ason of such a procession 
is to enable the multitudes of the jKaithful to take 
part in the veneration of the Host, 'rhe procession 
luid been jrtranged so as to avoid the ]Jiil)lic 
thoroughfares, and made to meet the wants of an 
overflowing Catholic congregation. 

Mr. Asquith’s intervention, on the ground of the 
elevation of the Host being against the law, has done 
good service in pointing out a blot on the Statute 
Book that must be speedily removed. That interven¬ 
tion seemed to he psychologically timed so as to 
produce the maximum effect of public prominence, 

“ 7 'he Prime Minister was building more wi.sely thqn 
he knew for the complete success of the Congress.” 
'I'he gratifying result was the wild enthusiasm and 
frantic cheering of the thousands that jjreeted the 
papal representative. 

“Those who witnes.sed the torching scenes of 
Catholic fervour,” says the writer, “ will have more 


than half forgiven Mr. Asquith in the silence of theii 
hearts.” “ Little marvel if amid such impressions ^4 
find that, with the beat will in the world, we ari 
forgetting to think about Mr, Asquith.” 


OUR FORSAKEN CHURCHES. 

In the October issue of the Quiver Mr. T. W, 
Wilkinson ha.s an interesting paper on Deserted Sane* 
tiiarics. 

Our fair country, he reminds us, is .strewn with 
abandoned .sanctuaries. 'J'he ohapel at Lead Hall, 
near Tadcaster, which still stands solitary to the four 
winds of heaven, is a tiny structure, eighteen feet long 
and ten feet wide. It is openi‘d for public worship 
only twice a year, and local report runs that the ser¬ 
vices are in commemoration oi the 1 Lancastrians and 
V’^orkists who fell at Towton on Palm Sunday, 1461, 
JiCad Chapel, however, was built long before the rival 
Roses met on 'I'owton field, for it dales from the 
thirteenth century, and was attached to Lead Hall, 
now in ruins. Another domestic chapel, disused all 
the year round, is that at I^angley, in Shropshire. It,' 
loo, was attached to the Hall. 'Phe interior of this 
clia])cl is interesting on account of its fine oak pews, 
wdiich remain much as they were when Puritan wor* 
sliifipcrs used them. 

Near 'I'etsworth, in Oxfordshire, is another de.scrted 
dome.stic chapel, a relic ol Rycote, a house in which: 
the JVinccss Elizabeth was lodged, and in which. 
Charles 1 . resided when, in 1625, Parliament sat at 
Oxford, owing to the plague in London. A Derby-: 
shire de.scTted sanctuary, Padicy Chapel, is now ai 
barn. 

Norfolk contains a number of for.saken parish 
churchc.s, and in Dorset also there are a good many ; 
derelict churches. Even rural Warwickshire and the 
farming areas of Nottinghamshire contain a good 
many de.sertcd parish churches. In each of the twin/ 
Hertfordshire villages, Ayot St. Peter and Ayot St.v 
I^awrence, is a church no longer used for public 
worship. l*hat at Ayot St. Peter has been con¬ 
verted into a mortuary chapel, and the picturesque 
ivy-rdad ruin of Ayot Si. Lawrence, with its Perpen-. 
dicular tower, was saved from destruction by the. 
Bishop ol Lincoln. Among the other forlorn churches 
described by Mr. Wilkinson may be mentioned St 
Mary-in-Arden near Market Harborough, Boughlon 
near Northampton, Flaunders in Buckinghamshire, 
Roehampton, and Dunwich. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. have published a shilling 
edition of The Romance of the Salvation Army^ by Miss 
Hulda briederichs, in which she tells of the romance 
and work of this wondtTful organisation, which at the 
time of writing in 1907 was established in fifty-three 
countries and colonies, preached its gospel in thirty- 
three languages, and has tfiis year gained j)ermission 
to enter Russia and carry on its work there. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN RIVALRY. 

Tpie Mutua^. Scare. 

Mr. Hakoij) Srkndkr, who accoropanit'd Mr. Lloyd 
George on his recent visit to (hTinany, writes in the 
Contemporary Rnnew on the subject. He. enforces 
.the danger of increasing arriianuaits, and the spirit of 
panic which invents or exaggerates anything that may 
^^SUggest warlike purposes. It was stated in England 
^that the nurnl)er of workmen at Krui)[)’s works had 
■ been suddenly and siil)stanlially increased. On inves- 
vtigation this proved to he i:xac.tly ilicr oj)])osite of the 

• truth. Vie rejiorts that the belief prevails inCiermany 
Vthat her Fleet are coiniiosed in the older part little 

better than (X)ffin shi]^s, and an enlarged Fleet is 
^tbsolutely necessary. Mr. SpernthT also ridicules the 
;tieep cunning imputed by each nation to the other. 

• He says, “ (lerinan fon.igu |)olicy, if one has to 
; criticise it, lias seemed for many years to have; all the 
.Taults of a fitful impulsiveness more likt; the spasms 
of a caged tiger than the deep cunning of a fox at 

; large.” 

WHv NOT A e<»MMif:ja:rAi. tkeatv? 

V He concludes by '.'rging :— 

The only rnnedy /oi this sliilc 0/ iitkiiis is to show lliat (Jrcat 
Briltiin is us it.iidy r<»r u lui; uiHhusiniiilin*;, on tt rins ht>noiir- 
; able to liotli, with Citriiiuny as wiih any olln r of the Powers 
with whuin she has ina«li; llnse (ajiivtiniions. We know, of 
course, thal 0111 purposes are innueeiU arid uiir ihoiighls blame¬ 
less. We kiu>w that Km^ and (!aliinel in this country art* only 
working lor lliew(*rhTs pciuv-. Wr kimw lh.it the t’lerinun ideii 
of an iinpri'ineditaied British ailaeU un Kii .1 or Sieiiin is as foolish, 
'as baseless us Ihe British inii:i‘;e of tierin.in sjiies uiui German 
schemes Jor invasion. We Know that oui North Sea manoaivies 
have no more hostile inleni against Goiinany ihaii the reeeiit 
.German miJilar\ luarueuvies in Als;u‘(- 1 ,01 raitic against h'runcc. 
Bui it is not tiioiij;li to Know nur own l;oi»i] intentions omst.-lves. 
We have to |m»ve them to our nei;.^hhours, (ieiiiiiiny will slill 
. continue to helii ve that all tln-se aj.neeinenls au- uinual a;jainst 
her unless we i^ive In r llu: e'*n\ lusivr reply ol sliowing ourselves 
willing lo inelU'le hei in tin neiN\ovl;, an<! to c rown all the L;ooci 
. work of the last li n \ears 1 »\ an niuier landini; lli.d ineiudes 
^r. 

The best thing of all would bt; that this under.stand- 
ing should be basetl on a mulual abatement of 
•armaments, so gi\ing the world a new lead along the 
road ol pt;ace. Hut li this great dc't d is loo great, 
why not follow tlie jiiceedent of the ( ommeicial 
Treaty with Frainre in iSbo. wlieii the war spirit was 
very higli ? 

JTrudiuos Gi'-kmany ! 

y Dr. Dillon in the Coufempotwy iurnents that 

Germany s fjtfiil foreign policy, a.s well as the 
'^unwonted methods by which she strives to realise it, 
have for Ute past few years proved a continual source 
ipf uneasitiess to the other l^owers, and occ asionally a 
danger to the w orld^s peace.” The action of 
l^^rmany in stealing a march on France in the rccog- 
^Mtion of Mulai Hafid leads J.^r. Dillon to say ;— 

l A school boy who should act in an ar.rdo;;ous wav would, in 
!3E»gland at J^astj be severely punished, jierhups obliged to quit 


the school. A lawyer, a professor, li merchant, who should 
treat his colleagues thus, would be boycotted. 

Perfidiou.s —Fudge ! 

Mr. Edw'ard Dicey, in the Empire finds that 

there is no inconsistency between the Kaiser's 
(;xprcssion of his confidence in and desire for the 
maintenance of European peace and the .sul)sequent 
declaration of the German Gov(;rnnient that the con¬ 
tinuance of the French occupation is neither in the 
interest of Morocco nor of Euroi)ean j)eace. He 
thinks that the outcry raised in France and repeated 
ill England at thi; recent visit of the German Consul- 
General to Fe/, as a br(;ach of good faith is even 
more, irrational. 

The (\)TVEN HAGEN Nigh'imark. 

“A Naval Understanding with Germany” is the 
title given by “ Excuhilor ” to a trenchant paper in 
the Fortniy^htly Kerino. He quotes the Econotnisfs 
belief that there; are grounds for hope of a naval 
accommodiiiion. ]hit he declares that Germany 
cannot, without a rescissory Act, go back on the 
Navy Act jiasscd last s[)ring. I'his naval expansion, 
marked l>y the Navy Arts of J900, 1906, 1908, is due 
to the bogey that Great Britain will react Copenhagen 
at Kiel, ami destroy the (iermany Navy out of hand. 
“ b!\eiibitor ” pertinently asks, Why does Fmgland 
wait ? I’^vei y year that passes makes the coup more 
imj)i.is.sible. The obvious answer is that “the idea 
has never entered the brain of a British statesman.” 
It is a bogi‘y wilfully invented against all th.e teach¬ 
ings of Anglo-tTcnnan relations. It was W'ilfully 
invented because the naval agitation in Germany, 
when carried on itli truthfulness and clean hands, 
failed to enlist support. But it swi;;pt the German 
jieople into the net. 

v ANri:i» 000,000 A year moke. 

1’he only thing that remains for us to do, says 
“ F'.xciibitor,” is to maintain British naval power. At 
present the persontid of the; Fle(;t is above* the two- 
power standard, and he anticipates no considi.Tuble 
t;.\pansion in tl^e^'xpenditure on the pcrsonncL 'Jo 
maintain over against the German programme a two 
to oru; standard against Germany •;\’ould cost 
13.I millions a yt ar for six years. The Ihree-to-two- 
against-Germany standard would cost slightly over 
ten millions a year for six years. The writer is quite 
sure that the thrce-to-tvvo standard is not .satisfactory. 
Thirteen and a half millions a year is six millions 
more tUan was voted this year, and would raise the 
Estimates in the six years to 38 millions. “This is a 
lower aggregate outlay on the Fleet than in 1904. 

paid the bill then.” When the four-year bill 
(wiih a six-year finarice scheme) expires, German 
naval expenditure on armoured ships, according to 
the Act, w^il] decrease by one-half; and so will ours. 
'J’his financial demand involves the Government in 
difficulties:— 

Tht* Old Age PenFlon scheme will cost seven millions in the*' 
coming year, and will eventually ezitail a much larger outlay. 
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Additional expenditure "has already been promised in other 
directions, and, with trade falling, the iiiain hope of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer is a raid on the Sinking Fund, as 
already foreshadowed by the I'riine Minister, and fresh taxation, 
or a loan. 

Thk Kajskr Confidential on Engiand. 

Sir Rowland Rlenncrhassett, in the Fortnightly 
Rcvino^ disciLsses (lerman policy in Morocco, which 
he says might have been devised to secure the 
position oi comparative isolation among the Powers 
which Germany now occupies. In the course of it 
occurs the following paragraph :— 

M. Victor Lorard, in liis interesting little book, “ L’Affaire 
Marocaine,” tells us lliat during the ten years he has been 
professor at the Naval College some twenty or thirty of his 
former pupils of different in val rank have informed him of the 
ph rases that have fallen from tin? mouth of the Emperor in 
conversations with them, not eoiifidentially, but often in a loud 
loinr and acetnnpanied by vehemenr gestures. Wilhelm 11 . 
eonlinually insists when he ineels Freiiclmien of distinction, 
naval, niilitury or civil, on the necessily for a Fraiico-Cierinaii 
entente, lie is always silent as to what concessions (jeriiiaiiy is 
reatly to make for that purpose. Iliit the theme of his conversa¬ 
tion is nearly always a crusade against England, ami his desire 
to ct>iul)ine th<! whole of J^airope against her, sa hainc de 
rAfij^ielerre eclatant presque mature lui dans ses moindre mots. 
Nolwilhslunding the iiiKlonljted authority of M. llerard, and 
the confirmation 1 have had of his Icstimony from leading men 
of various nati<»iis, 1 think the Kaisei is rather a restraining 
force against Anglophobism in Cermaiiy. 

TWO KEELS FOR ONE. 

The Indispenhahi.e Condition of Peace, 

The National Review publishes ;i short article by 
“ Ignotus,” tiUitled “ The Key to Kui opean Peace.” 
He .says :— 

The present position as between England and Germany may 
be summed up thu^ : Peace deiujnds lirsl and foieniosi on the 
incontestable supeiiority of tin Hrilisli Navy. And the itieon- 
leslable siijjerinrity t>f liie ihitish Navy depends on three 
points—(l) the laying down of two keels in each class of ship 
for the Ch*rman one ; (2) the correc t disposition oJ those keels 
when comi>letcd and cotnmissiimed ; and (3) sound strategy at 
headquarters. 

Had the Hriiish Govcrrnmcait in iqo; re])lie<l to the Gt.-nnan 
Navy Act of 1906, ineieasiiig the Gi:rmaii fleet, by corresj)ond- 
ing augmentations oi the British naval ‘wlices, the dc^alh-hlow 
might have been dealt to German n. val projects for the present 
generation. Had England re]died in tlie present year to the , 
Act of 190S by voting inexorably two keels lo the German one, 
it is at least i)ossil)le that the German nation would liavr aban¬ 
doned its efforts. Jiiit the two i)pi)oriuiiities have been lost, 
and now there lies befc^re England a desperate, prolonged and 
inordinately costly struggle lo hoM her own at sea. Only im 
ovciwlndming preponderance of British force can now maintain 
the peace. 

The Editor of the National makc.s an urgent* appeal 
lo Mr. Asquith to realise his duty in tliis matter :— 

The British Bremier carries a heavy load of responsibility. 
Should he fail al this crisis and surrender lo llie minimisers^ if 
he is content to “ save face ” by going lo or 20 per cent, better 
than Germany, thereby goading her lo iurlhcr exertions, then 
no human power can avert an Anglo-German war, of which 
Mr. Asquith will for all lime be rega»ded as one of the authors. 
The only course ojien to Ministers if tlity a])preciale the present 
situation, and are conscious of their duty towards England and 
of their obligations towards Europe, who relics upon us for the 
maintenance of peace, is the one here suggestefl, which in the 
long run would be inhiiilely cheaper than the pinchbeck policy 
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of “just keeping ahead of Germany,” Mhich is understood to 
coimnond itself to the ruck 0/ the Cabinet. Show the (jcrmond;: 
that they have been misled as regards British grit, British; 
patriotism, and British wealth, ami there is a fair chance that 
they will act accorilingly, 

PRUSSIAN FINANCE. 

The SiATK Rahavavs, 

In the first Septemlter number of the Revue de 
.Paris there is an article by Rierre Cornell, on the 
Stale Railways of JTussia. 

How has Prussia utilised file enormous profits 
derived from thi; railways ? It is nearly thirty years 
since the IVussian railways wen; purchased by the 
State, and the writer thus explains the uses to which 
the ])rofits are pul. Jn the first jilace, a small sum is 
.set aside for the slow liciuidation of Lite railway debt; 
a second and much larger sum is used to cover the 
cost of administration, to form a rt:serve fund, and to 
provide pensions for the emi)loyes and tlieir widows, * 
etc. ; and a tliird .sum is (hrvoled to the i)ayment 
of the inltriest on the National Debt and to the 
licluidalion of that debt. AV-htiu tliese three sums 
have been deducted there remains annually a sum of 
5 to Gl millions sterling, or a total of 103.I millions 
for the years 1S82 lo J903, and the chief purposes tO 
which this niont^y has been devoted are increase of ; 
the salaries of officials, the building of schools, 
museums, etc. 

END OF rHE GOr.DEN AGl'.. 

I'hiis the v.nlways havt‘ enabled the Prussian 
Ministers to accoiiijilish many iiri])ortant reforms 
without being under the neeessity of creating new 
taxes, and for twenty years at least the Prussian 
Budget has lived in what might be called a golden- 
age. iUit, concltules the writt r, the nneniie from the 
railways dot;s not continue to grow^ indefinitely. 
As with many industrial enterprises, the profits 
remain annually much the same, whereas the Prus¬ 
sian P>udget, like that of other modern States, con¬ 
tinues to incrt*ase with each year, and the idyllic 
period of the Ministry of Finance is over. N new 
economic era is about to begin in Prussia, and the 
(Government must have recourse to new taxes. 
Enormous expenditure requires new sacrifices, and 
the wealthy classes w ill have to bear a large share of 
the burden. Will they acA:ept it with the feeling that 
their wealth implies heavier duties? Or will it require 
a majority in a rclbnned and more democratic 
Landtag to impose an extra tax on them ? 

The alleged fallacies in Mill's “ Utilitarianism ” are 
discussed by Professor James Seth in the Philosophical 
Jie7)ie7tK He contends that Mill was not really guilty 
of the.se fallacies. They have been imputed to him 
becau.se he was writing as a social +elormer rather 
than as a philosopher. He argues that Mill was only 
concerned to prove that pleasme is wet merely a 
constant but a determining element in desire and 
choice. 
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I HR. ROCKEFELLER ON.HIMSELF. 

|vThe World *s Work contains Mr. Rockefeller’s 
rbductory article to his “ Random Reminiscences 
Men and Events.” He finds that the Standard 
il Compaiiy is misrefm^senled, and he wishes to 
ipply some firsl-liand faints for its final estimate. 

SKLK ANO I'AKINKK.S. 

Id reply to the charge that he Ibrccd the men who 
iecame his jiartners to join with him, he replies that 
would not have heen so shortsighted. The ]>ower 
d efficiency of the Grgani.sation is, he considers, the 
(St proof of the loyal liarmony witl) fair lealing 
j^hich have botai ol>served amongst I lie ])artners who 
^iiive been his lifelong companions. 'I'lie daily lunch 
Jlhared in common by the oflicers of the company and 
pleads of departments her regards as a jjroof of their 
(friendship. Would people Ibrced into partnership 
^|$eek each other’s companionship in this way? 

THE CONSUxMl'lU IJENl:i'TTKI). 

The consumer, he maintains, has benefited also 
the Standard Oil Company. He has received 
l^troleum at prices which have decreased as the 
llfefficiency of the business wa.s built up. Its principle 
selling direct to the user was not a ruthle.ss quest 
Ilifter the trade of its competitors, or an attempt to 
Jtuin it by cutting prices or instituting a spy system. 
fEvery week in the yoar,he proudly says, for many, many 
lyears, this concern has brought into America more 
^:than a million dollars of gold (;^2oo,ooo), all from 
the products produced by American labour. Yet at 
fthe beginning it w^us regarded as a most adventurous 
yknd risky concern. A distinguished friend of his 
tried forty years ago to dissuade him from his “worse 
than folly.” But Mr. Rockefeller stuck to it, and 
though at first “ we frequently had to take stock to 
rkeep from going begging,” yet in the end his con- 
i;'fidence had b(^en juslifiod. 


WOKKPJCOIMJ'. KEPT ON IN bAD TIMES. 

He next ircats of the relation of the company to 
its workpeople. He says :— 

The 60,000 men wlm are at work constantly in tlic service of 
the company arc kept l>usy year in and year out. I'hc jiast y<.‘ar 
;kas been a lime of jpeal eoiUiaciion, but tlic Staiidanl has i;oiic 
bn with its plans imclici ked. and the new vioiks and buildings 
; Imvc nut been ilelayed on actoiinl of lack of c.apiiul or fear of 
ybad times. It pays its workmen well, it cares lor lliem when 
;.sick, and pensions Uieni wlum >liL It lias never liad any 
'’ important strikes, and ii lluae is : ly better function of lousiness 
.management than giving pruliiable work to employes year after 
year, in good times and bad, I don’t know wh.Ti it is. 

He exults in the fact that the oil coiuDuny has never 
|)een “ w^atered.” * 4. 

r MORE DOLLARS TO AMERICA! 

: " It is a common thing to hear people .say that this 

|pompany has crushed out its competitors. Only the 
'Uninformed could make such an assertion.” Cer- 
itainly he admife that “ the Standard is always fighting 
to sell the American jy >duot against the oil produced 
Ifrom !;he gleat fields of Russia, which struggles for the 
trade of !^urope, and the Burma oil which largely 
jiffects Che Indian market.” In many lands tliey 


taught the people—the Chinese, for example —to burn 
oil by making lamps for them. But every success in 
a foreign land meant dollars brought to America. 
Speaking of industrial combinations, Mr. Rockefeller 
adheres to what he has formerly advocated—Federal 
legislation to create and regulate corporations, or 
State legislation as nearly uniform as possible, to 
encourage, to supervise, but not to hamper combined 
industries. 

“l AM NATURALLY AN OPTIMIST.” 

'riie old man is as sanguine as a youth as to the 
effect of these corporations on individual enterprise. 
He says:— 

The gre:>t economic era we are entering will give splendid 
opporlimily to the young man of the future. One often hears 
the men of this new generation say that they do not have the 
clianees that their fathers and grandfathers had. f)ur comforts 
and opjioriunitics are miillijdied a thousandfold. The restmrccs 
ul our great land are now actually open mg up and are scarcely 
touched ; our home markets arc vast, and we hav^e just begun 
to think of the foreign peoples we can serve—tlie people \\ ho 
are years bciiind us in civilisalirm. In the East a quarter of 
the human race is just awakening. The men of this generation 
are entering into a heritage which makes their lathers’ lives 
look poverty-stricken by comparison. I am naturally an 
optimist, anH when it comes to a statement of what our 
peoph? will accomplish in the future, I am urialde to express 
myself with sufficient eiuluisiasin. 

A GOOD WORD FOR AMERICAN IiU.SlNE.SS MEN. 

Mr. Rockefeller resents the charge brought again.st 
American latsincss men of excessive greed. He 
says :— 

It is by no means for money alone that these active-minded 
men labour—they are engaged in a fasoinating occupation. The 
zest of the work is maintained by something belter than the 
mere accumulation of money, and, as I think 1 have said else¬ 
where, the Standards of business are high and are getting better 
all the time. 

It is pleasant to find that a lifetime of accumulation 
has lefi the old man’s heart so full of optimism. 

'fhe sketch is accompanied with portraits of the 
rich man at the various stages of his career. 

Recollections of R. L. Stevenson. 

The April C^ironicle of the London Missmiary 
Society contains the first part of “ Personal Recollec¬ 
tions of Robert Louis Stevenson,” b.y the Rev. 
W. Clarke, his missionary next-door neighbour, 
T'he most amusing incident is that which records 
how Mrs. Clarke w’igged “ R. 1 .. S.” lor joining in a 
paper-chase on Sunday. Stevenson tried to defend 
himself ; but the missionary’s wife replied :— 

“ 1 hjive no doul)t you can easily silence me in argument, 
but you ought to be ashamed of yourself to attempt any 
jusiification. You know quite well that you did wrong. 
What would Samoa be like without a Sabbath ? Have you 
nq thought of the effect of your conduct upon the natives, who 
rt g.ird you as a Christian man ? And do you think you have 
set a dignified example to the young Englishmen and Germans, 
many of them only just freed from the restraints of home ? ” 

Stevensoh begged do be forgiven, confessing his 
fault. Mrs. Clarke insisted upon his publicly ex¬ 
pressing, first to the Germans and then to the British, 
that “ we ai did wrong, and we shall not so trans* 
gress again.’ 



Leading Articles in xni reviews. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL: WHAT HE IS AND HAT BE. 

By P. W. Wilson, M.P. 

There is, in the Young Man for October, a 
peculiarly well-balanced character-study of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, from the pen of Mr. P. W. 
Wilson, M.P., who sums up th».; career of the brilliant 
young statesman who presides over the Board of 
l>ade, shows how far he had travelled by the date 
of his marriage, • and speculates as to his future. 
Some isolated sentences selected from this article are 
by no means without interest:— 

It may be rloubled wliethcr at any point in Lord Randolph's 
meteoric rise to power Ins prospect of supren’ic influence was 
really as good as that which his son has quickly carved for 
himself. 

Mr. Churchill’s V)ehavio\ir towards his fellow-creatures has 
alway.s been erratic. His tal)Ie talk may be on occasions 
boisterously brilliant ; at other times he will appear aloof, 
preoccupied, distrait. His tact, when it occurs to him to be 
tactful, can be perfect, but so l>usy a brain has been known to 
think of other mailers. 

While he imprinted his name indelibly on the chequered 
annals of South Africa, lie offended the merchant princes of 
North-West Manchester who preferred the flatteries and 
diplomacy of a smaller man. 

He is a vivid and spacious writer, devoted to the literary craft 
and completely at case when he can claim four clear hours in 
w'hich to w'ork upon clean foolscap. 'I’he effect of this habit 
upon his oratory is at times almost too evident, IMirascinaking 
is a delicious and perilous pastime. 

He likes to escape from detail and lay dowm fundamcnlol 
principles. For these reasons, I am not convinced that the 
Board of Trade, with its mass of technical activitiirs, is precisely 
Mr. ChurchiH’s proper department. 

Mr. ChiirchilTs voice is clear rather than winning; his 
manner would be improved if there were more rejinse, and liis 
success on the platform is due to sheer industry, not to jiresetice 
or to the kind of personal niagiielism which has atoned for so 
many of Lord Rosebery’s blunders. 

He W'as not born to this creed, but has :irrivcd at it by hard, 
progressive thinking. He expounds his faith with the generous 
cntliiisiasni of a convert. 

He is, if you like, a buccaneer by temperament, but as yet 
he has aimed at seizing no spoils w'hich are not by their nature 
distributalde among the poor. 

He has in full measure! the artist’s yearning for praise, but 
then, he confesses it. About his own mqre human qualities lie 
entertains no illusions. If he ])la 7 's forThe highest stakes that 
life has to oft'pr, he is constant in his acknowledgment that this 
scene and these plots are not the end, that the greatest of ust 
are acting upon a small and transient stage. 

And what of the future? It is impossible to forecast 
that, but Mr. Wilson is of opinion that— 

If he continues to rely upon democratic forces, if, pos.scs.sing 
his soul in patience, he still appeals to what is worthy in 
citizenship, time, which is his advantage, wdll mark for him an 
even loftier responsibility. For the old century has pa.sscd 
away; men’s faces arc set towards change. The relations 
between East and West, between Great Britain, her Colonies 
and the United States, betw^een Capital, 1/iboiir, and* the 
Exchequer, between Kings, Parliaments and Peoples, are all 
drifting toward revision. In every such transition there arise 
emergencies. In every such emergency the nation turns from 
formulas to men. This being the# prospect, these the uncer¬ 
tainties that confront our race, I question whether there lies on 
any subject of the King a nobler obligation to himself and his 
country than that which Providence has designed for the subject 
of this brief appreciation. 
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ESKIMO ETHICS. 

VilhjAlmr Stefansson describes in Jhir/^crs the 
home life of the Eskfmo. He tells much that is 
most interesting. The entrance pas.sage into tht! 
Eskimo house is excavated, the door to the bouse 
a hole in the floor. The Eskimo discovered that 
cold air is heavier than warm, and will not rise from 
below up into a warm room. Accordingly the door 
is left open day and night. “Lying on the floor 

beside the ojiening one can reach with his fingers 
down to zero temperature, while one’s shoulder is iti 
the comfortable warmth of ihi* 'hou.se.’* Few people, 
he says, are so fond of singing as the F.skimos, 
monotonous chanting as it may seem to us to be. 
The E.skimo babies are seldom weaned till they are 
four or five years old, l)ut are taught to chew tobacco 
and to swallow the juice between the ages of nine 
and twelve months. Belore whites came to North 
America they seem to have received their tobaced 
from Siberia across Bering Strait by ])rehistoric: 
roiite.s. 7 'hc customs, practically universal with both 
sexes, of inhaling tobacco smokt? and sw^allowing the 
juice of tobacco, secern to he of no recent growth»^? 
No conspicuous evil results of either ]>racLice ard 
readily apparent. 

The sexes are ali.solntely equal, marriages are per-^ 
fectly free, and separation is eciually free. Henc# 
a perniaiKMit union of uncongenial persons is weU| 
nigh ineoneeivabli!. 'Hie writer never heard a^. 
unpleasant word between a man and his wife. Thdjl 
have givt^n up bIoi)d revarnge and perpetual feud an® 
even putting murderers to death, ln'caiise cpidemictij 
had reduced the population so inurh that the people 
began to talk and say, “ We must not fight ainong^ 
ourselves any longer; we aic loo ff'w.” 

WIJ\T MAKES A CIUKF ? -i 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of their life 
to be found in what constitutes a chief:— 

One <lay .is Ovnyiuik and f s:i1 nn onr snow blocks with bacl^. 
to the wind, fishing, 1 asked him why he w:is not satisfied 
the hugo ])ilv alvfady ston'd away- more lh:i.n our family qjE 
twenly-lwo could eat in two years. He then told me that 
was a chief. And why, did T suppose, was he a chief? 
now that ho was a chief, did 1 suppose he would continiill 
being a chief if ho wore lazy? We had plenty of fish m 
ourselves there at Tuktiiyaktok, hut who could tell if th« 
people w'ho had gone inland after reiiidt?er might not return aa^ 
day with empty sleds, or possibly with no sh^ds, carrying theJ^ 
children on their backs because the dogs wore dead of starvi|ji; 
tion ? 

No man who wants to be called a good man stop.s fi.shii)|ji 
when he has just enough for his own hoiis(!hold. Seeif^ 
Ovayuak is a chief, how can there ever be loo much fisli on 
fish platforms? 

Thus it seems that he who gives to liie needy all he has is ail 
great a figure in the life of the heathen Eskimo as he is, in 
sermons of the Christian w hite. Among the Eskimo a man 
“chief” not by formal election, but through the consensus 0^ 
ublic opinion, much as certain men of breadth and integrU]|^ 
ave influence among us, v 

Here is a hint for our captains of industry thit^ 
winter, when so many thousands of uncjnployed are^J 
about. 




BRD MILNER ON THE VALUE OF PREFERENCE. 

In the Nineteenth Century—and After Lord Milner 
iplies to an article in the Edinburgh Ranew which 
ideavoured to make out that prefen'iice accorded in 
ic Canadian tariff to f»,ooc1s of Jiriiish origin was of 
ttle or no value. Witii the mere n‘i>ly we have here 
0 concern, but Lord Miln('r endeavours to show 
lat the; amount of Canada’s ini|)c)rts from the United 
Lingdom declined for about 1iltt;en years preceding 
le grant of prefen nee, but lias greatly increased since 

I’KOM niCMN'K r«> RISK. 

•He takes tweive niain ^'lasses of articles with 
hich we are in active comjjetition with foreign 
Duntries, and says : 

It is triK* lli:il Ke twren iS«).S and 1906 fliitiaMf imports from 
IC IJnitc*<l in llu- :il»fvc luflvi* cl.issrs iricreastMl 

r 22,47o,(>^>o or 1^5 per ct.nl., wliili* Irom tlur UniUxI 

tates tli<’ iiuTfiisc \v;is 22,49o.()(j<> Mol's., or 144 per cent. ; but 
i tlie previous ei'dit yj-ars ilu* impiuts from tiie United King- 
om luul slcadily ami largely deeliiifti by S,iSoaxX) dols., or 
3 per (1*111., while ihe imjtoiis from llic Uniltd Slates had 
icreased Ijy 7,47o,cwx) ih>l>., 01 91 ]>ci cent, ll may bo that 
IC larger im'reasc in the case of llic Uniie-l Slaters was aLhiev(.'d 
in fat e ()f lln* prelereniV' : but thni in I his same ]ieriod the 
rilisli trade .shin\(Ml ariv irk.rease al all, or ilia I the' l/iiited 
tales increase was nol even much gieater than it jiroved, can 
nly bo oxplaine'l l»y ihe existeiico ol tlie ]irerfrcnco. 

OAl.N WI'ITI JVKEKKRKNCK. 

A more miiuitt* investigation, lie says, will prove— 
lat in ])ineti(:ally eveiy eas«- i!ie change in tlio eourst? of 
iritish liad*‘ took place in 1S07, when i^rili^h imjjorts first 
!Ccivo(l a pn'fermce uver the United Stales, and to an even 
lore marked exi(.Mii in J900, wlim ilie |)refiTen( i* was apjireei- 
bly enlarged and was in o]>eraUon against «//foreign eouiilries. 
L appears to me; that ilomonsiralion eaii go no further. Is 
lere any i>ossi|iilit\ of ignoring ilu' signiticance of lliese figures ^ 
he tlaio o/ the grant ol pn-/<‘i< ne(r marks .a clear lurning-poini. 
1 the compelilioii l»<‘tween tin. Uniled Kingdom and all foreign 
;:>unlri(.'s. Where, bef«ue ])refer( iioe, we wen- doeidedly losing 
round, we liave, since jiieleieiue, been asdeeidedlv gair'ing ii_ 
those who lu lilllt' ])rereilua/ pioduce some otju>r eaus(‘ 
I’hich can .account for the ehange. 

WHKN rRKri’.KKNrj:: can and ( A wo'r hi.i.p. 

. In conclusion, Ju* stales his goner.il jiosition with 
Bgard to Preference : 

.AVJieii Ih'itish goods an’ c‘om|jeting with ff.ueign goods in 
ny pari ol the iMnjfire nn iiiort' or loss equal terms, even a 
loderau* prefi^ience on Hriiisli goods will liirn the scale in their 
wour. AVheie they are ((tmjjeling at a slight but decided 
Jsadvantage ]iioference can neutralise that disa'b' inta.ge. jlui 
fhere the disadvaiUagt' is \iT\ gical, owing lo distance or 
iher iialur;d caii.^es dI a prepomlciadng iharacier. 01 even to 
ip settled habils m euslonii 'if ihe imptuling coiumutiiiy, no 
Reference that I eilliei e.xjiecl 01 desire to see iiup(j-.etl can 
wholly counleraet that disadvanlago, tiumgli it mav ccrlaimy 
it. fT.i Ollier words, prefetema' cannot woi i; miraeles. 
it am and does exorcist so great an influern e on the cmirse 
'trade that it is well >vie*di niafing some (‘ffoil, and even 
sacrifice, in onfer 10 maintain and extend it. ] think the 
itte has come when all fair eiiicird l-ree importers may 1 h* 
^onably as^eg t<' .lomit this, as some of tiiem, including the 
Chtiucellor ol the hixchequer, have admitted it. 


TARIFF VERSUS FR,EE TRADE. 

An American Testimony. 

Mr. I.. F. C. G arvin, formerly Governor of Rhode 
Island, writes in the North American Review on 
Labour and the TarifiT. He begins by saying that the 
labonrc;r gets less than "half of the real wMges which 
are his due. He shows the effect of tariff on wages 
in the following propositions :— 

1. Wages were always higlier in this country than in Europe 
or Asia, and relatively much more so before we had any larifif 
at all. The original argument for a liirifi was that wages in this 
country were loo high. 

2. Wages are much higher in **fr(?i' trade '' England than in 
Germany, F ance, and the other tarifi-ridden eoiintrics of 
Eu rope. 

Wages arc higher in the factories of Great Britain than in 
lluKe of our Southern States, nolwithslanding oiir laritl. 

■ I Most of the industries which New .Iviglaiid has lost have 
gone West where money wag('s were; and are higher. High 
money wages mean cheaj.^ prcxluctiou ; low wages, as a rule, 
mean costly ])i »luclion. 

Jlenco it follows, without any questi(.)n, that the sure result 
of our laritl lias been, and riow is, |r> cul df>wii tlie money wages 
paid to jaboiners in the t’idled Stal('s. 

II(‘ adds later that “real wages an; .somewhat higher 
in England than in this country or on the Contintait 
of I'Airope. A labourer in England can make a bare 
living by working 205 days, while here Ik* must work 
225 days, and in the other countries of Europe t'ven 
more days.” Mr. Garvin believes in the imposition 
of all taxes upon land, but lie urges that the first thing 
to do is to get rid of the tariff'. 

BLACK OR WHITE: 

A\dm II SiiAr.i. Souin Akkica Ek? 

This "vital jiroblem ” is discussed in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Rtriuew by Major A. G. Leonard. He 
reckons the |)resent population at live millions, of 
whi(’h less than a million are white.s. He thinks it 
safe to predict that the native poiailation will quadru[)le 
or quintuple itscA- in half a century. Within a 
hundred y(;ars it will have increased to^over thirty 
fnillions. ro.ssildy then it will be ten blacks to one 
w'lule. Add to these a century hence the two hundred 
million blacks in the rest of Africa, most of whom 
will have possilffy become Mohammedan. The 
writer insists that the encroachmeait of Europeans on 
native territories, or anything that would lead to 
rtcial as!?imilation, should be put a .sto|) to once and 
for all. ir our .statesmen “attempt to Europeanise 
and Christianise; the African, they will, instead of 
hiinianising and nationalising him, make a j)aradoxical 
hybrid of liirn.” They will make a .still greater 
enemy of him than if they “ educated him in a 
legitimate ativl natural iBanner,” “ In plain English, 
they will cut their own throats.” What “ the 
legitimate- and natural manner” is the writer does 
not make clear. 
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WHAT TWO STATESMEN'S TEMPER 

Cost Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Henry W. Lucy’s reminiscences under the 
quaint title of‘‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness ” are 
continued in Cornhiil for October. After Mr. Glad¬ 
stone plunged for Horne Rii)e, of the ninety-three 
Liberal Unionists fifty-five were followers of Chamber- 
lain, thirty-eight of Hartington. To recapture the 
fifty-five Mr. (iladstone employed Mr. Laboiichere as 
an intermediary between himself and Mr. Chaml)er- 
lain. Mr. Lucy now publishes a letter sent him by 
Mr. Laboiichere of date April 5th, 1898, in which he 
writes, “ Dear Lucy—'J’liis is for you when a hundred 
years hence you publish memoirs of these times.” 

“ JUn il GOT CROSS.” 

In Mr, Labouchere’s words, “there were two 
negotiations with Joe.” The first was this 

Gladstone agreed to draw up two clauses, one letting iiio 
Irish M.T’.’s sit on Imperial matters, the other dealing with 
finance of an Imperial cliaracici . 'J'his was agreed to at J.>own- 
ing Street hy him and his colleagues. I went to Joe. After 
some denun he agre<'d, and 1 hack to Downing Street 

with the agrecauent written hy me and dictated by him. Then 
1 left London. 'Die next day was Sunday. Dn my returning 
I found a man with a note from |o(‘. Ih* said that he Jiad Ijeen 
deceived, that Gladstone was hacking out, for he had told a 
JMessman on Saturday evening that he had yielded on notliing. 

I sent for Arnold M or ley. 'Diis ha<{ happened. Joe had at 
once sent round a telegram with the words “ Ahsoliilir sur¬ 
render."’ One he had sent to O’Shea, who showed it to J'arnell, 
and thus it came to (lladslone. But Parnell hatl been consulted, 
and therefore m<?rely sent it to sluaw what a rascal Joe was. 
Gladstone made the observation to the I^ressman as a reply to 
Joe, Ireing cross. J b; was at t ilyii’s lunise .at Slicen, and we 
sent a man on borsebaid^ to find out what I wais to say to Joe. 
Th<‘ reply was that it was true he liad aL;i<*ed to the tW(» altera¬ 
tions ; that lie tcrlainly would draw up the first aimmdmeiil 
himself, hut llial as he had not made out the second, how could 
he say that ht‘ could <lia\v il ii[) ? But if I«»e w ould, he had no 
doubt that he (G.) would auept it. 1 wer.t with this to Joe. 
Jlesaid that it w^is a shirk, and that (.1, meant to say that he 
would not accept the amendment. Both got cross, and the 
arraiigemenl lapse<l. was fiudish in sending the telegram, 

hut 1 alvvay.-. flioiiglit tliat (L was most in fault, lie did so 
hate Joe. 

“Both got; cross.” lu these \^rre words, :ippn- 
rently, we have Ihc secret of the great national 
disaster. ' • 

“WOUiai NOT ADMIT.” 

But even this might have been remedied. Mr. 
I«al>oiichere wrote :— 

When later on there was a meeting of the Party at the h*.!)., 
Joe wrote me a li*n«rr for (L in which he said that, unless the 
Irish sal in Parliament, he was pledged against ilie Bi/I. I gave 
this to G. Me read out a staiemcni of what lie would do. It 
was vague. 1 was sitting hy Wliiieliead, and got liiiii to gel u|> 
and say, “Then we iindtTSi.aiid that the Irish will sit.” G. 
glared at me and .said, “I do not uiidersland the lechnieaMties 
of drafting, so I will read again what 1 am prepared to do.*’ In 
fact he would not admit that he had yielded. 

Then a meeting of M.l’.’s jndined I* go again.st 
the Bill, engineered by Caine, received a letter from 
Bright, and finally decided to vote against the Bill. 
Mr. Bright informed Mr. Labouchere that he regretted 


this. But this decision was not final. Mr. Labou-' 
chere proceeded:— 

T several times told Joe afterwards that G. would make things 
right in his .sj»eeeh winding up the debate tui the secfuid reading. 
G. said h(? would. The day came. Joe sat heliind me, and a 
member was to be put up to accept (I iorget iiis name). (L said 
nothing definite. Joe cursed him, and wont on saying to me, 
for he sat just behind. “ Von Iiear.” When his speech was over, 

I begged a Whip to go to (iladstone to tell liim tlial he had said 
nothing delinite, and asked whether it was to he untlerstood that 
the Iri.sli were to sit? Me replied that that was what he meant. 
T told the Whip to go hack and tell him that by his ambiguity 
in the Mouse hi' had lost his Bill. On this iheie was despair. 

1 was askcfl to find out whether Joe .would ri'ceive Merschell. 
Me ri*fiise<l, and said that he would have no more negotiations, 
and slioiilil vole against the Bill. It was never clearly agreed 
that the Bill after llie second reading should he shelved, but 
this was the intention. 

“such a Lf>T or paries!” 

From which it appears that Mr. (ilatlstone’s pride 
in nTusing to make il quite clear that lie had climbed 
do'vn was responsible for the fatal split. Mr. l^abou- 
chere proceeded : - 

So now you have the facts for future generations. Such a lot 
of babies as (lladsltuie, Mfuley, ]•»•“ and Briglii I never cuino 
across. To a certain exieni ( lladslone w'a-i intlueneed hy the 
.idea that il defeated he would swin p the eoimlry lui a dissolu¬ 
tion. But he never could rpiite make up Ids mind to yield one 
inch to |o(;. Me w^as ready t(» do what was wanted to sccurts 
Ihc voles of Joe and his trieieis. Bill this was to he understood, 
in order to avoid having aeliiaMy yielded in so many words. 

“ the man who was urn iorest.” 

“Such a lot of babies ! ” If the facts be recorded 
correctly, it seems as if the fuliirt* would be of 
1 .aboueherc’s opinifui. Mr. Liiey (luoies from a 
letter from the lair Mi. W'. S. Caine, who describes 
the private meeting of the LiluTal Unioni.sts’ section 
which he convened, by saying :— 

'Die man avIio was hiltci est against any eomju'omise, and most 
ileLennined lliat the Bill should he thrown oiif, was not Bright, 
but (b'orge rirvelyaii, who made a vehenieni .s|*eeeh which 
iindouhteiily sriileil the line that the meelingtook. We declined 
the coinpionii.si.-, and voted again.-ti liie Bill. 

Caine lays the; blanu! on Laboiichere:— 

J siill htrlievi! lhal if CMia.nibtata.in had taken my advice, and 
refused lf> iiegf)!ia.i(* through such a Immm intriguer and dodger as 
LalKtuchiae, and negotiated in the open lliroiigh tin: medium of 
Merschell, or soim.- otlii?r member of the Cahiiiei., the whole 
em : Mil ol liishiry vA fiiild have been eliaiigird ; hul (•linmberlaiu 
himself is a horn intriguer, and lovi^s il tlearly. He and H irt- 
ington were never wry cordial al that time, Hartington being 
always afraid that CileuidHTlaiii would sell the pass. 

It would be of interest to know Lord Morley’s 
account of the .same negotiations. 

Casscl/'s is full of most varied interest. Papers 
dealing with Mr. Rider Haggard’s ]>syehic faith and 
the training of car drivers have been noticed else¬ 
where. Inhere are jiajiers that tell yon how to lurnish 
a flat, and how to liegin as jiroiessional dressmaker. 
Mr. Sterling Mackinlay, son of Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, contributes a valiialde pajfer on the voice 
and its training. 'J’he s^ory of the life of Willy Bur- 
mester, the famous violinist, is told, • 'I’he short 
stories are entrancing, as usual 
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THE NEW SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 

A Talk with Mulai-el-Hafid. 

Writing in the Pall Ma^l Ma,i![azine for October, 

^ Ir. Charles Beadle records an interview which he 
^ad with the new Sultan of Morocco two or three 
|nonths ago, 

HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

The writer’s journey to Fc-z, stages by stage, must 
tve been a wretched one. ("oinplelely disguised in 
native garl), Mr. Beadle was passed off by his 
lide to his Moorish assailants as a dancing girl 
tind for the household of a distingnislicd native 
ijofiicial. At other times he was “a holy man.” At 
Itragth, however, he reached his destination, and was 
llUtnmoned to the audience of the Sultan. Mr. Beadle 
ijirrites:— 

In appearance ihe Sullan unflniil>l(?(lly a handsome man, 
feprith large black humorous eyes alight with vivacity, a black 
jfifcll -groomed l)c.'irfl, and olive skin, high lorehead and ratiicr 

Ipromincnt cheek-bomrs.the lower part of his face, if anytliing, 

the weaker. J'artieularly I noticed his really beautiful 
Hands and feet, tapering fingers, and filbert nails, lie was of 
Ipedium height, slim, and well formed. 

IMS RKI.A'I IONS WITH THE POWERS. 

In conversation he proved to have a very broad mind, .and 
l^jiliowed a keen insigiit into foreign politics. Speaking of the 
l^escnt situation, he expressed bis intention c)f acknowlt;dging 
!^e debts contnacted by his half-brother AIkIuI Aziz up to the 
when he (Mulai-el-Jlafid) was proclaimed Sultan. 11c 
Intended to endeavour, when acknowledged Sultan by the 
rifowers, to have the Conference of Algeciras amended, and to 
^«k them to adjudicate between him and France regarding the 
'0iro.r indemnity. 

His desire was to rule his people peaceably for the country's 
Ji^lfare, and to o]>cn the country, as soon as aflairs were 
&ttled and outlying tribes brought to order, to European 
ifl^nterprise and civilisation, and jirove to the Powers that not 
ppniy were Europeans and iMirnpean interests safe in Morocco, 
plKit that slie was tit to continue as an independent State. The 
^Xnglish had always been llu friends of Morocco since the days 
Mulai Idr(‘es. Why was it that France was alloweil to carry 
I^IUllch a high hand in Moroccan affairs? 'J’he Algeciras Con- 
ence was not with the j-ifrople ol Moiocco, but with Abdul 

New Sui.tan at Home. 

Mr. E. Ashnicad liirtlett contriljute.s to Blackwood 
very interesting account of his visit to Moulai el 
afid. It opens with a very vivid account of liis 
journey up country, where the villagers were at work 
taping the harvest, and singing as they toiled a 
prange, plaintive song, which means “ Oh, Allah I he 
to us ; we are working our best." He and his 
Companions travelled in disguise, but were geni,'rally 
Secognised, and in the end, on arriving at Fez Djedid, 
Ipey found that the Sultan had prepared a house for 
ijpeir u.se. They were most hosjiitably entertained, 
(r. Bartlett gives a very favourable account of 
tfid’s tact in reconciling most factions, and in 
publishing harmon)' in his capital. On the occasion 
" his visit to the Sultan the Moroccan army was 
aivn up in a “uniform ” that was of all colours and 
% —red, green, blue, yellow, with rifles of many 
irns, an<J bayonets tuck through belts or button- 
|es. or down the back to protect the spine from the 


Hafid was seated on a sofa at the eild of a passage which dia 
not even boast of a carpet. On either side were lumber-rooms 
filled with boxes containing toys left behind by Abdul Aziz, A 
single altendant stood by the Sultan and brushed away the 
insects and flies. I spent ne.arly two hours with Hafid, during 
which he talked freely on a great many subjects, political, 
social, and commercial, lie seemed to delight in comparing 
his own country with lOurope, and to note the differences. 
Moulai el J bifid is a haiKl.some, strongly-made man, thirty years 
of age, who impresses all who come across him with his patriot¬ 
ism, his sincerity of character, and his sagacity. This was the 
first of many ]iJeasant hours 1 spent in Hafid’s society. 

MOORISH CALM V, IHUTT.SH FUSS. 

Mr. Bartlett contrasts the calm of this capital, which 
pervaded the population from the Sultan to the nigger at 
his gates, with the bustle and confusion of an English 
Department of State duringawarorcrisisof any kind :— 

Mahomet, when he ordained that the Holy Men should 
ascend the minarets and c.nll the failliful lo ]>rayer seven times 
a d:iy, flii.l more lo steady tlie nerves of his followers and to 
preserve their health than :ill the rest-cures and tpinck medicines 
of Western civilisation. Surely it would be an excellent inno¬ 
vation if Secretaries of Slate, officials, business men, and 
Members ol l\'ir]iament wore obliged to carry mats under their 
arms and at fixed Iiours to rest, and if of a religious turn of 
mind, to pray. This practice, if introduced into luirope, would 
materially assist Lo keep all in a slow and measured tread. 

WITH THE CHANNEL FLEET. 

"I'llE Fi.eet as Sctigol. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhasseit describes in 
Corrihill a cruise with the Cliannel Fleet under the 
command of Lord Charles IkTesford. Two passages 
in a very vivid series of descriptions may he (juoted. 
One relates to the method of training ; - 

It is always the custom of l .oid Uliarles Beresford to enh ust 
the charge of the f]e(*t for manoeuvres in the forenoon to one of 
the admirals or rapj tins under his coininand. In llie afternoon 
the Commarider-in-Cihief himself look control nf the fled, but 
each vessel was under the command of a lieiilenani. The 
captain and the navigaling oflicerr in each case stood by him, 
but were forbidden to offer any help or assist him in the 
manag' merit of the ship, exce]il in casi; of danger . The conse¬ 
quence of this method is that every cajitain has occasionally lo 
command the whole* fled, .and lieutenants acepiire a sense of 
resprmsilulily and learn how lo manage a ship. Thus the fled 
under Lord tdiaries Beresford has becoiiK; wdiat naval officers of 
liigh [lositioii have drdred so long, a great school of strategy 
and tactics. 

DIS’JAxVCE ANNIHIIATED. 

The other passage describes the marvels of electric 
contact over wastes of whalers uncontrrdled : 

Wireless telegrajihy was a matter to me of astonishment and 
interest. I was standing one day on the liridge next the 
Commander-in-( !hif;f, and heartl him give an order to the Vice- 
Admiral, who was some three hundred mili!s away in the 
Atlantic, io be at a certain jioini at ten o’clock the next day. 
In an incrodildy short sjiace of time an answer came. The 
next morning to the V(?ry minute the Vice-Admiral and his 
ships were at the reiKlezvoiis. 1 had also one niglit a striking 
object le.sson showing how a great fleet is controlled by night. 
The (A)mmander-in-Cdiicf had told me confidentially to be on 
the brklge shortly after midnight. I took the hint. The 
inajestic fleet lay hidden in tlarkness. I might have been 
standing, for aft evidence la the contrary, on board some lonely 
.sentimd keeping watch in a d(?sert sea. Suddenly Lord Charle.s 
Beresford appeared on the bridge. ITie order was given and 
the lights flashed forth as if in response to a magic touch from 
the flagship, I saw the brilliant outline of that majestic fleet 
as it were “ a city on the inconstant billows dancing." 
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H. €L£HENCEAU. 

Augustin Filon contributes to the Fortfiightly a 
sketch of M. Cldmenceau. Granting that the third 
Republic is the reign of mediocrity, there are a few 
exceptional men, amongst whom Georges Cle'menceaii 
is possibly the most striking. Strange to say, he is a 
Vend^en. His father was an independent gentleman 
and a doctor of medicine, who practised only for the 
poor. He was also an ardent Republican, a staunch 
opponent of the Churcli, who took care that his son 
should not receive any religious instruction at the 
public school of Nantes. Young Clemenceau, when 
he came to man’s estate, had already imbibed a tierce 
hatred both of the Government of the day and of the 
Church which gave it its powerful support.’* After a 



l^a Silhouette.} [Priris. 


Clemenceau much in Demand. 

King Edward : “ Wlien is he going to reply ? '* 

Tsar Nicholas : “ I can liear nothing ! ’ 

Kazsf.k William : ** No reply f Where is my snbre? 
ClEmbnceau : “ Whom on earth am I. 10 reply to first ? ” 

wild youth of conspiracy and imprisonment Vie w^ent 
to America, w^here sprang up a romance with a dismal 
ending:— 

He was giving lessons in French at a young ladies’ high-class 
school, and often rode out into the country with his pupils. 
Flirtation went apace with equestrianism, until at last he found 
himself engaged to one of the girls. Flic engagement, how¬ 
ever, was nearly broken oflf when Miss Mary Plummer learnt 
that, owing to a “conscience clause,” she could be united to 
her intended husband only by the bonds of a civil marriage. 
Clemenceau was obdurate, and Love pronounced in favour of 
Free Thought. When the new Mme. Clemenceau sailed for 


her future oversea home, she little thought that, a few yeart 
later, she would have to recross the occran alone, after taking 
leave for ever of her adojited country. 

The Mayor of Montmartre during the Communis| 
outbreak, he became suspect both of the ('omniune and(' 
of the Versailles Government, hut later w'as returned- 
by Montmartre to the Paris Municipal Council, In:' 
1876 he entered the French Assemltly, and strongly 
opposed the Opportunists and GanibetM, to whom 
he formed a striking personal contrast. ‘‘ (Menienceaul 
spoke slowly, deliberately, with his liands to his:! 
pockets, calm and erect, in clear, distinct, but wholly; 
unimpassioned voice, like a pfofcssor dtmionstratingf. 
a geometrical theorem.” Clemenceau strongly depre-^* 
cated colonial expansion. It was his speech that: 
forced M. de Freycinet to retire from union with thc^ 
British Government in the Egyptian campaign. So 
France lost the joint control of the Red Sea. . 

So the Jjfe j)roceed.s. An opponent of Boulanger^J 
he was ealuniniated as a j)ensioner of the ICnglish-^ 
Cxovernment by the lioulangists, and lost liis seatl 
in 1893. But he made hi.s Anrore the prominenit^ 
organ of Dreyfusism, and publi.shed in it Zola^tt| 
famous “J’AccLi.se.” Turning to the future, th^J 
writer says:— 

Old political Ial)cls liavc no meaning for the new generational 
Drey/iisisiii and aiui-I sisin luive live<l tljcir flay. I<eligipnf;| 
cajinities arc passing oin f»f ilic s[>hcre of actual politics. Twi*| 
powers remain aertr to face : <,’ai>iial ;iiul Labour. Tlie laboui)M 
men tliemseJve have ffsrinulate'l the antagonism in these ternu^ 
Tile challenge has bt*cn takf^ri up, aii<l conservative forces ! 
br.ncing ihemsidvfs for a (h?spf*ralc struggle. This means t 
disru|)iion of the I'amous J*ioc, iiududing, a;, it did, men 
diffeied widely on social qiiestifuis. What, then, will beconlllU 
of ("icmenceau, wivi was, it anything, the man of the llloc, wlij 
had invented the name, and w hf> had made the thing a livhj 
and active reality ? At i)reseMl his inajoiity is going, and. hej 
standing in wonderful equilibrium ovitr two parties which ati 
beginning to distrust him. Ai itie tirsi sign f>t weakness he.I 
ilfuiclur, like ill*; lifin lamer win• ^1 uiiddc.-. and fills in the cag6||j 

THE STORM CENTRE OF WOMAN’S SOFFRAGE;l 

This i.s found in Great Britain, say.s Mrs. Teres^ 
Billington-Grcig in the International, She refeifi 
to the world-gathering of wT)men in Amsterdam 
June . - 

There the representatives of twenty-two nations gathers 
tfigether to discuss the ways and means of establishing se-™ 
c(|uality in all countries. Five official Government clelegat^m 
attended from lands whine woman is already j»olit;ically 
The representatives of seven I'eulonic countries brought witf ' 
them to the Congress of the Tiilernational Woman Suffraijl^ 
Alliance the record of some additional liberty newly 
honourably won. Pioneers tried and trusted for years, ai^ 
grown grey in service, came to give of their wdsdom to thip 
recruits. But about none of these did the feeling of the CoA^ 
gross really centre. It centred about those who came from 
heart of the struggle, from the dust and noise and sacrifice Cjif^ 
the conflict, that had become clamant in the cars of the world; 

Mrs. Greig reports that at Amsterdam she found 

Everywhere the vigour and spirit of the English suffragis^^ 
had produced new energy ; hope and enPliusiasin had growTi ^ 
.and a stronger feeling of soiidarity of se.N had, resulted. 
adverse criticism hafl operated benefiidally (,br the genef^-:i 
suffrage movement. It had brought forth both effort and arg^; 

ment that otherwise might never have been em^joyed. 
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WORK FOR JOHN BURNS AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 

In the Badminton^ Major C. G. Matson discusses 
9ome motor problems. He* takes first the condition 
our roads, They have to carry a traffic for which 
they were never intended, and are maintained in a 
way likely to create dust. He says :— 

Many rcnlnrirs ne,o iho KMtnnn of ihis roiintry wen* fir 

more siiiled to motor IrMlin. tli.in is, li:l us s;iy, ihe (irciil Norili 



I Amrncan.\ [Nasliville. 

The Eternal Question. 


Road leadinp; nut ol Londnh in Srotland at the present moment, 
the early mads liavini; had ri hard an-l du 4 .Uss j.urface, \\hert:a> 
.many of our rnodern hi:;h m.ids, .itier a few d. vs’ rain, rue )>iil 
mere quanmires. Wi'.at is n;aliy needed. \< en-or-liiiatiori of ilie 
hundreds, and, indeed, tliousiuuls of aiiilK.)iiues who control our 
road.s, some of whom m.il.e thnn f.djly well or i, pair tliem 
indifferenlly, or, what is freqiu‘iilly the ease, leave them alone 
altogether. They lenaiiily “do ihest tilings better in France.” 
The great trunk mads W('r<- in ilie liineof ihe gioat Napoleon, 
taken over, .and are lunv kqit eniirelv in •uder by the Slate ; 
ami this is what imisi lu* dene, suoma or laier, here. 

The road prohlem in liii-. ernHilry nrjiiiies for its solution 
that some stMtesman viili a ]iea<l on hi- shoulders should come 
forward aiui evoKe a ^einbianee «»,' order <iul of wlial i-. now hut 
'inere chaos. I lierr is iii ilie pie-'eiit ini>ii)erii 111! svdieivie 'what¬ 
ever to regulati- either the inoiu y sjunt or the iiialerials usf'd or. 
the main mads of this i:o..nijv as a v Jn.le, atKl if ^|I•. lr)}iri Jlurns 
.■wishes to go down to i'a^leiitv as a real beiielaeior to his species 
"'{and lie has already sliowi; »hal Ik takes eorisiderable interest in 
|='-the road queslionl, lie eould set hi.-s liaiid !<■ n.)greater \uark than 
j.lopnt the roads of liis coiiiiliy into beliei e.-ndiiioi!. 

This suggestion of the Major’s miglii be developcil. 
|jThe country ne^ds neu Kidi.an roads fbi motor trafiic, 
bandit would be difficult lo iind a better investment of 
■^e national wealth ar ’ of the surplus labour of the 
^ieommumty'lhan the enlargement or increase of great 
Strunk t^gids^, • 


GREAT EMIGRATION SCHEME. 

By Sir Harry H. Johnston. 

A NOTAiu.F. pape.r on the East African Problem is 
contributed by Sir H. H. Johnston to the Ninetmith 
Century and After, It may be commended to states¬ 
men and others who dre ( oncerned with the problem 
of the unemployed. The problem as he puts it is 
this ; What are we lo do with the 30,000 square miles 
of absolutely unoccupied land in East Africa, fdtuated 
at an altitude of 5,500 feet, where there is no winter, 
where, too, there is no intolerable summer heat or pro¬ 
longed drought, hut wlitae there is an ideal climate 
a perpeUial July? The emigrating Jews of Russia 
and Koumania declined the offer of this ideal region 
as lluir home. The writer thinks they must be 
exyieeling the redi.seovery of Eden, “ for a more 
s|)lendid j)iece of virgin land exists nowhere in the 
world.” 

AN KDKN KOk JIIR lcNK.MIU,()VKD. 

Tlui ■] icstion is, how is this land to he planted with 
wliiUr and haiglish-sj)eakiiig settlers? At present the 
IJoeis are the only while people |)ressing into the 
territory. 'I'he writer tluMi introduces tlie great host 
of unein])l()ve(i in the hoiiu* country who, through no 
fault of tlu ii own, do ]iot know where to turn for 
work. He sa \ s : - 

It i:s liCiioniing incrcafingly <liniiiill to jilnco rnoncylc:>^s, not- 
:ilif>giMhfr-skill-'<i ])<-opI(' in ejuniki, Ausirnli.a, New Zealand, 
and otlici st lf-govri'Miiig di\ i>.li>n^ of the Finpirt* wliitdi have got 
bt-yond iIk. cxj-: limrntal si;igt: and l an allonl to pick and choose 
liieir innnigian: .. W hy not ihcrcdbn* very cauliously-- try 
East Africa, llu ht?al!hy, iiiu ci iipicd uplands of East Africa, 
with the doiil>h purposir of peopling at any rale a proportion 
of lhe.se bcaulih; .ris wit:. Hritisii settlers and of lessening 
the pressure oj i:..sery lo some small degree on tliose who can 
find no eoniinuoiis and healthy eniploynienl in the old country ? 
'Fhc So( ieiy for tinding ICmployment for Soldiers and Sailors 
could, ^ a.m sure, ])ioix)iiie n luimber of suitable candidates. 
]\l:iri d men under forty-seven ye.ars of age, vitlioiit children 
(ot n.io .are .able lo leave their eliildriai teinpoiarily in the care 
of friends.) migi.i l)e given the preferenia-. I'lu country is not 
quite siifficienlly develoyied yet for nnatladied s|)insiers. Jn 
.sonie v>ays the ideal candidate uouhl be the nnmarried strong 
young man, wno, it he prospered after the hi-st two years, 
iiiighr apply t. hnve^uis fiilme wife sent nut lf> him. Everything 
ihaJ was wdse might be done to encourage nhnncn coming out 
equally with men. Exiu rieiire witli missionavies and (lovern- 
meni officials has shown that 'vomen si;nid the elimale and 
conditions of life in normal li lia and Africa no worse than 
men. 1 wo jI {efia.ga])!<■ (.:ondit;oji(s' sirha'.iioji siiould lie adopted 
foi the men and wrunen “assisted settlers ” sent out to East 
Africa : hen It h and chanufe.r. No one c»f known 

aleoholit liabii:-. should be enrolled, and evervlhinp jrossible 
should by done lo impress on l li(.*.se jn-ople tint lUtcr harmfunless 
of sj>irii-di inking in the trojiie.s. ornj'h.'le ab.stint*nce shouJd 
be Uj.heid as the best extreme for puzzled peojile. It might not 
Ik; unpractical, cilliei, lo give them simple manuals of the 
Swaihili language, of which the more intelligent might acquire 
tlic nidimeiii:^ before entering (jii their new^ life. 

J'LANiTNG 3,000 FARMS A YFAR. 

He suggests that 5qo, or even Jater 1,000 of these 
British settlers without capital might be drafted 
anmiaUy into the East African Protectorate. He 
suggests that suitable land should be cut up into 
blocks of tljirly acres each, twenty acres to be 
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Unemployment in America last year compared with 1908. 

'This cliiirl, (Vinn iIm' American f\'cii’rat-onl::t^ shows llic [>oi- 
ctTinuM; ol uiu-mploycd iiuMriln.T> of Irndoiniiotis al ili<‘ closo of 
each inoMlh, lo July, f‘.)oS. The heavy lint: indicates the per- 
ct*nla.!:^v lor JooS, and iln; liiic for 

assigned to (. ach settlor, witli the option of taking uj) 
tht‘ p inaiiiing ten acres alter one year. A perpetual 
rent of a few shillings a year should he paid, with 
jKissible ownership alter ten y(^ars’ c ultivation. Tools, 
])IougIis, oxen sliouhl he lent hy llie local (rovern- 
inenr. Houses hrsl of wood and of corrugated iron, 
and then of clav bricks, sliould be (‘reeled by tlu. 
settlcrs. Seed-corn and S(‘cd- [lolalocs, live-stock, 
c.‘tc., should !h; issued at (Juvenuiicjit ex})cnsc, 
die wliole cost to be met by an linpcji;.il loan to be 
contracted by the Slate of iCa.sl .Virica, and to be 
Jiaid off out of her future wealth. 

'riie writer adds one condition, that t‘vcry man for 
ten years after his arrival slioald join the VoliinU.'er 
force, * 

SIGNS OF REVIVING TRADE. 

Tirr. Aincricitn Ju'vica’ rf AVrv'ca'.v bears witn<\ss to 
the re(‘overy oi' the bnited Stales iVoni the frightful 
panic' of a year ago. Mr. ('harlcs Ic. Spean? wriU'S 
on a y(‘ar of business rec.overy. He says that the 
lid(; ol fij^anc c elila d away iVoin t.iie end of October 
last year till In bruaic or March of this. I'lic universal 
recovery in contidence and the beginning of business 
expan.sion < oinc'ide, be points out, with th(‘ actual 
inauguration of harvesting o[)cr:ii:ions in tlu^ winter- 
wheal Slates, and the evidenc't^ then jiroduced that the 
yield would he inucli abovc^ tl^fj average.* Ikisinessin 
the East is aliout 60 iicr cent, of the*, volume of a year 
ago. T’he industrial resumption is geni.Tal. T’he rise 
in stocks and bonds lias been sU'ady. Six months 
ago all the railroad shops wore closed, or running on 


short time. To-day’all are opem, one half full time 
and the other on fair hours. The demand for steel 
is increasing. So are building ojxirations. So are 
bank c-xdianges and railway journeys. Mr. C. M* 
Harger says that the U'esi is returning to confidence, 
li has lieen slow to part with its .stored grain, but the 
good harvest has basttaied and stiffened its recovery. 

Mr. (). M. W. Sprague discusses in ihe JirtJ/WMic 
Journal the, American crisis of 1907. He remark.s 
that it might have been conliiKal within narrow limits, 
even if not entirely averted. Nothing W’as so hoix;- 
Icssly unsound as to havt^ niade»lhi.‘ exjilosion clearly 
unavoidable. What he thinks is neee.ssary is a law 
prohibiting the payment of inb^rest upon bankers’ 
de|)osits. "I’his wxmld diminish their amount and 
make it possilile for the city banks to keep larger 
rcsta ves against them : - 

I.(‘L'asl.'i.ti‘./ii ol ihis kind, t( lIicm willi some pr sioii for a 
lu'avily l;iX(:d oiiuTijcMcy note issue, arc the ;iniii!c‘s( iuifl, upon 
lh(‘ vxliolc, tlic rn(»sl elfccfive Icgihhitivc rcmcdic-s for the 
rtriirrin^ liouMcs amonj' American hanks, hut, :iIk»v(‘ all, a 
nuMc inivlli^cnt iindc‘rsi.in(ling of the juirposc of hankinit reserves 

is I*‘((UjM‘d. 

Dr. Shaw', iti his “Progress,” says that as a result 
of the new Uritisli I'atent Law' a great many manu- 
faetuR'rs of patented articles have already started- 
works OTi Ihitish soil, and many others are preparing 
to do so. As a conseciuence it is estimated that at 
least twenty-six million jiounds sterling in manufactur¬ 
ing interests will be invesbxl in the British Isles, a 
large advent < r capital wliich cannot fail to have an ^ 
immen.se inlliKaici' on Firitish industrie.s. it will 
undouhicdly help to solve, temporarily at least, the ‘ 
jirohlem oi the unemployed, and the effect wall be 
seen on British trade with (rermany, Trance and the ’ 
United Stat(‘.s. 

Raphael Tuck's Preparations for Christmas. ’ ’ 

"I’hi: diluculty in producing anything new in-i? 
Christmas cards and eahaidars must be immense, ■; 
but Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Son are .still equal / 
to the ocension. The chief feature of their cards this t 
it: \t (Tiristnias will he “A Royal Collection,” con-^-^: 
sisting of magnificent.re|)ro(]ucti()ns of cards specially 
painted last year for the King, the (^iiecn, the l^rince ■' 
and Piineess of Wales, the Kaiser, the (^ueen of j: 
S|)ain, and the C)iK‘cn of Norway. Special permission 
has l>i‘en given in eac.h case for the sale of the cards ', 
to the puhli(.:, and they will inevitably be most })oj)ular.-tA! 
These cards arc prodiiciul in various styles to suit all 
tastes and fiockets. Other notalilc features wall be j 
the “ 1 Aiminoiis (alluloid,” the “Dainty Porcelain,” - 
the “ (ioldi;n Harvest,” and the “White Heather” 
series. Cards in boxes of clever d(;sign, calendars of : 
all description, exquisiudy [)rinted j)f)st('ards, art and 
boudoir panels, etc., in (piantity aixl xariety impos¬ 
sible to describe, make? up a giaicral collection in 
which everyone will find s'ornething s|xViaIly to his 
taste, • 
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TWO INDIANS ON INDIAN CHRISTIANITY. 

Does THE Future Belong to it? 

I The Indian World contains two replies by Indians 
to a contention advanced recently by Mr. J. N. 
Farquhar, that Christianity is destined to become the 
'religion of India. Mr. Hemchandra Sarkar maintains 
; that the changes produced in the jirotective armour 
: of Hinduism are mainly the work, not of Christianity, 
but of Western education and Government action. 
-And if Hinduism is to give place to any religion, it 
will be not to dogmatic Christianity, but to universal 
;? Theism, the simple, lofty and universal religion of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood oi Man. 

The very causes that promote the decay of Hinduism 
l^promote also the decay of Christianity, West and East; 
xand Christianity and Hinduism will have to fight side 
i by- side against the forces of progress and rationalism. 
He* adds the significant remark that in some of the 
^hostelsmaintained in Calcutta by Christian missionaries, 

. Hindu and Christian students arc taken, whereas 
: Brahmos are excluded on principle. 

" ITS REAL AND KEALLSEI) MISSION. 

Nareschandra Sen-Oupta admits that Hinduism 
was at a low ebb of formalism when Christianity first 
I' arrived and won its earliest triumphs. And these 
i' triumphs have been due to Christian life and Chris- 
I tian morals, and not in the least to Christian dogma 
I; or revelation. Hindu morality and religion were 
practically extinct. But the mission of Christianity 
was done in awakening the dormant, moral and rcli- 
|j; gious feeling of Hindus in their darkest age. The 
■l:irevived self-consciousness of Hinduism is very largely 
fcthe work of Christianity. 

I’; WHAT ABOUT THE LEAST OF THESE ” ? 

I. But, the WTiter goes on, the only fact that promises 
ptb disturb Hinduism is the inequality of Hindu 
Society. Then follow., a very significant admission :— 

J - . The growth of the leeling of oqu:ilily uiKloublc'dly strikes at 
^iVthc root of Hindu Society, bin Hindu relifrion adrnTs withii. its 
creeds which do not aamit of any inequality, and the religion 
ij|y of Neo-Hinduism has no cause to bo mighty worried about the 
development of the idea of equality. But the fact remains that 
‘ .Hindu Society tyrannises over the de])ressed classes, and these 
classes are everywhen: taking kindly to Clnisiiniiiiy. Tlie 
;iyranny tJiey suliei cmh on;y l:i^i v. hnig ir. llu:y are sUv|»e<i in 
Uie depths of igrior.'ina’ in wliieh they li;i\r long Ikom kepi Mini 
SO long as their nob.hsi iinpul-cv^ me krj)i suppre^.scvl. 'I'lie 
.'depressed cl.asses everywhi ic are nnxlonsly einln;i.i'ing (.dnis- 
' tianity. This means oin.:ning tlieii eyes and ehAaiing their 
moral nature. J heir number is daily increasing, and if 
Christianity goes on (h‘vclo|)ing al vliis lab', at no grtal dis¬ 
tance of time there will arisi- a virile ('hrisiian pojiulaiion 
.. Strongly antagonistii;'.o Hinduism wliiih songlit n* keep tlnrm 
.‘in depravity. The so-called lower classes will fleveloj;. tlieir 
(intellectual and moral nature and rise to a liigh status of respect¬ 
ability under llie legis ot Clii isiianity. 'i'lial would be the 
!!^CSult, however, of the great soeiai fact of lliiiaa inequality. 

‘There will be no diiiiculty in getting affidavits 
lillfom competent aiu’ respunsible mothers that a 
olerable fither is handy and helpful in training a 
S, Martin in Harper s. # 


OF Reviews. 

LAJPAT RAI ON SOCIAL EPnCIENCY. 

Lajbat Rat, whom Lord Morley has made famous 
throughout the world by deporting him, and who is 
now in this country, has contributed to the Modern 
Rcinew a paper on Social Efficiency, which his 
personality and record make doubly significant. He 
begins by recognising social efficiency as the key to 
national prosperity, and to success in international 
struggles. 

INDIAN EDUCATION: WHY CHECKED? 

After glancing at social reforms in America and 
in England, lie comes to his own cor.ntry, and says ;— 

The S I Test nnd the best way in this country to effect social 
reform was and is by iiniversnl ’education, the lukewarm 
pro.gress of which has so far stood in the way of social n form 
making head as it otherwise might have done. The cry for 
universal free elementary education has several times been 
raised, but it has met with no or scanty response from the 
authorities for reasons briefly alluded to above, viz., con¬ 
siderations of hnpn'ialpolicy and famine. The Indian (Livcrn- 
inent has ool yet seen its way to recognise the resiioiisihility of 
the State to improve the social efficiency of tlie people constitui- 
iiig the Slate, by providing for universal, compulsory and free 
elementary eduealion. The reason is plain. The people and 
the Stale here are not identical. The pco|)le do not consLitiitc 
the State. The State is soinclhing above and heviuid the 
people, 

INFANT MORTALriY AND W.ANT OF FOOD. 

Appalling infant mortality in India, as in England, 
apyjeals lo tlie reformer. 'The Indian social reformer, 
he says, lias so far done little in the matter of check¬ 
ing this mortality. He traces the connection between 
food and infant mortality. He .says :— 

Nature had pr•lvid'^^' us witli a plentiful supply of good and 
wholesome fo i Our milk supply wa> also fpiite suftieienl ; 
but civilisation has its own |)en!Llties lo exact, ami in tlu; train of 
Western civilisation h:i.vc eomc piuiiiry and poverty. On all 
sides vou hear the cry of insufficient and bad food. Iliinclreds 
and tiiousands of our countrymen, nay, millions do not gel 
suffi. .ent lo have a fill even once a day. There are millions 
who live on Ixid food which in civilised countries would not be 
placed before eattlc even. 

THE CASTE-SYSTEM DOOMED. 

After insistingion a better milk supply, he lays on 
the heart of his readers the condition of the depressed 
• classes amongst Hindus ; — 

The Hindu tominuiiiiy must once for ;dl reeognis.- that the 
cM:.ii:-syslem, ns it jucv.niis nou, i-. d"inned nnd lli.il its rigidity 
must be relnxnl if the IJindus anr lo improve as a siu-ial unit, 
i'iiat the condition of these lower classes i^ deplorabli; and 
requires immediate allcntion is admitted on all hniids. T.argc 
luitnbors of them arc being lost to tlie Jlinrlii community, 
liec.ause*the latter w^ould not give them any social status and 
would not otherwise improve their exmdition. 'Fhese are tlif 
classes w'Jiich suffer most in limes of scarcity and famine, 
and it is absoliilely necessary that effective measures lie adopted 
lo*t;du':Mte tliem, lo lift them in the soeiaJ scale, and to give them 
work which will enable them to get sufficient for a decent 
living. 


In the October IVon/an, in nn interview 

with Mrs. Herbert Stead, Miss Peggy Scott gives ai 
account of the work of the Browning Settlement in 
Walworth. 
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HONEYCOMBING THE ALPS. 

New Tunnels; Remarkable Engineering Feats. 

A GOOD deal of useful information is contributed to 
ChamlH'rs's Journal for October by Mr. H. G. Archci' 
on the railways constructed or projected through the 
Alps. Mr. Archer says * 

Til' owing iirc llic griMt Alpine tunnels at present con- 
stnuteil : Monl Ceuis (1S57-70), 7 mile.s 1,730 yards; Si. 
Goltliiud (iS 72 -iSo), 9 miles 469 yanls; Arlherg (1S78-83), 6 
miles 550 yards; Allmla (189.M903), 3 miles 1,150 yards; 
Sim])U>n (i 898-1905). 12 mile?. 537 yanls. It will be obvious 
that a liigh-level Luimel L immense barriers 1‘oniied by 

the Alpim: ranges entails sleejily grailed ascents lo its 

poitai-i. 'i lu: Mont tanii 'J'liime lias a maximum alliLude of 



Photograph h-y* [Du^tsch!, 

The Great Span of the Wiesen Viaduct 

Th AViesen Vi.-sdiirl will briiiR I into direct coinnuuiicrition with the 
railw .ys> of tlic Albuiilu, W'hich load iroiii W ieseri lo tlie Eiigadiiic. 

4,24s A-et :il)ov(: sea-levi-l. ' 1 ’Iik liiRlitst i.o reached by the 
St. (jolllijird Tunnel is 3 , 7‘''7 Ih Arlberg line has 

eliinbtrd up lo an allitude oJ 4.3^’ hy die time tly? centre 
of the tunnel is reached, and its approaches are almost us sleep 
as those on the St. G(Hlh:ird. lint while the Simplon Tunnel is 
the least steeply graded, and therelore tin- most economical lo 
Opel ale, of any transalpine railway so far constructed, the 
tunnel itself achieves a froh ree^'rd in resjurd ol depth. The 
depth of its axis beneath the ace averages 3,740 feet, and 
where the frontier between Svvilzci land and hajy is crossed 
attains the phenomenal depth of y,ooo leel. * 1 he deepest 
point in the .St. CJotlhard Tunnel is 6,076 feet, in the Mont 
Cenis 4,090 fctrl, and in the Arlherg 1,600 leel. 

The cost of the Simplon Tunnel, as at present constructed, 
was 120,000. During the short time that has elapsed since 


it was opened such an enormous stream of traffic has flowed 
along the new route that it has been decided at once to proceed 
with the duplication of ihe^line by enlarging the auxiliary 
tunnel lo its full dimensions, which task will occupy ahuut three 
years and cost another /^i,6ao,ocX), and also with shortening the 
approachts from the noillt. ‘ 

This lirings us to the suhji-ot of the new Alpine tunnels, for 
the fuiLlanicnlal portion of tin? latter sclu^ine is lepresented by 
what is known as tli Loetschberg Railway, lurnidiing a fifth 
' leal Alpine tunnel, jiiercing the Bernese Alps. I'lic t»bjccl of 
Ih- Loetschberg line is to shorten the api)roaches to the Siiiv 
. from ctMilral Switzerland, Germany, and noiTh-weslern 
Ell >pe genmally. 'Tlie south-bound traveller who laitcrs the 
Co lineiil at Calaks or Bvnilogin* will 110 longer jiass Ihiougll 
Pa: s ; on the other hand, he will be lifirne through lieiiie, the 
capital of Swiizeiiand. l>y this iiienns llie length o( the direct 
journey lietween (Adais and Milan will be shortened from 725 
miles lo 072J miles, while that between Paris and Milan will 
beeonie 511 miles instead of 523 miles in length, 

'i'lie great tunnel will pierce the Sehaflierg, a j)eak 8,440 feet 
ill lieiglit, an<l pass mulerneatli the Gaslern valley and the 
Loelseheii Pass, emerging at Goppenstein, in the lower part of 
the latter jxiss. 'The distance from portal to portal is 8'S3 
miles, and the alignment of the perforation is dead straight. At 
the summit of the ])erfbration, which reaches an allitude of 
4,000 feet above sea-level, there will be a perfectly level stretch, 
w'here, if necessity arises, trains can be shunted or transferred 
from one track to the other. 

Eiom (ioppeiistein tlie l^octscliberg Railway will descend 
gently by a serie?. ol swee[)ing eiirves and ihreailing a number of 
short tunnels into the Rhone valley, where it will ellect a junc¬ 
tion with the present iioriliern approach-line lo the Simplon 
liom Lausanne at Raron, SJ miles west of Ihigue. 

'J'lie total length of the Loetschberg Railway from Friitigec 
to Raron will be 2i)h miles ; and l)esid(?s the great tunnel then 
will be thirty-lliree others, forming about 22 per cent, of th« 
total leiigtli of tilt; lines t.»l access to the former. 

'J’he (‘iitire contract has been let by a syndicate of Parisiai 
capitalists for the . nni of /3,5 ck:loc) 0sterling, and the workmus 
U; com|)leU:d and ready tor iratlic by ist September, 1911. 

JNolwithstanding the augmented facilities provided by th- 
optaiing ol the Simplon route, the St. Golthard is doing bette 
than evi.T; indeed, the latlfT achieved its record traffic receipt 
during the first year of'ils rival’s exi.stciice. (>ii the other hand 
Ilu; Monl Cenis roult; has been very adversely affected by th 
ctmipetiiioii of the Simplon. 

Accordingly the I'rench will liave to embark upim hcroi 
me.'isures unless they are lo find themselves utterly shelved as 
transcontinental irade-arlcry, and in order to balance matte 
they have the following jirojecis in contemplation. 

Firstly, it has been ih.-eideil 'o electrify the Mont Cenis Tui 
nel. Secondly, tlier- is the grandiose scheme of a Eaucillc 
Pass-ciim-Moni Blanc Railway, for which trial borings are 
already being conducted. This lino would lx: 47 miles 
length and have 24 miles of tunnel, the estimated cost of the 
entire scheme ainounling to 1,000,000. :;| 

Fired by the success of the Simplon Tunnel, the Swiss eastern 
cantons are determined lo obtain Ixdter communication with the 
south by means of either a Splugen or (ireina railway. The railway 
across the Splugen would extend from Coiie to Chiavenna, k f 
distance of 51 miles, and the main tunnel through the Splugen | 
would be just under 17 miles in length. The entile cost is ^et 
down at about ;^5,ocxj,ooo sterling. J 

The present summer witnesses the opening of a new Austrian . 
railway between Salzburg and Trieste, Bad Gaslern and ; 
Villach, forming the new alternative Alpine railway eonnee- , 
lion between northern Austria and the Adriatic; and, lastly, . 
the plans for building a line some 40 miles in length between 
Genoa and Tortono, so as to place Genoa and Milan in more ; 
direct communication with tme another, kive received the 
approval of the Italian Government. Tliis railway will 
burrow under the Appenines lielween Rigoroso and Secca by 
means of a tunnel 12J miles hmg. Th cost is' stimated 
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THE HOARDED WEALTH OF INDIA. 

J What Might rk Donk With Ij’. 

^OvER ;;^300,000,000 is ‘said to l)c hoarded in 
ff. India. A public inquiry was reccruly sugg(*.stcd by 
; Sir Ernest Cable, and as the subject is one of great 
? importance to India, as well as of vital importance to 
J tbe London Montiy Market, the Jufiar/cinl of 

C Jtevimfs has obtained and puldislied th(‘ ujiinions of 
five distinguishiid authorities on indimi monetary 
I matters, etc. 

i INVKSJ- IN RAJJ.WAVS. 

I • 

y Major-Ceneral Sir Edward K. (i. Law, late Financial 
Member of (]ovcrnor-(ienerars ('ouneil it India, 
isays :—“ It was suggested iyy Sir lunest Cable that 
the difificulties which the Government of India is 
,Vexperiencing in financing the develojimcnt of the 
^ Indian railway system might lie met if the natives 
i jof India could Vte indiicetl to inve.st llaar Itoardings 
in railway securities, 'fliis is a vahial)le suggiistion, and 
I surely when the whole situation is regarded from a 
broad point of view it must Ik* recognised that the 
V immense economic gain to l)e realised bv the develoj)- 
ment of the railway systcan is not only of direct 
’’ importance to the whole ])Opiilatiun, hut, in diree tly 
' profiting the peojile, it must greatly, though indirect!)', 
profit the (lOViTumcnt by increasing the productivity 
, of ta.\atiou, whilst diminisliMig its burthen." 

Tlie capital irtpiiicd In ri'alisr llu sc l)ciu fils lias not heen, 

' and ciumnl he, ohlaiiK'd iiy IIk' rouliiK iiu lhoils liiilaahi prac- 
ti^d. l.s it not lime to i:onsi»j<T ]nn\- tin s may he 'carifU lo 
ndvanta^^e V Arc llic inctli uls at:loj)((Hl /’nr siKvc.'.st’iiliv fin.intiintr 
the largest and soundest r.jilways in ilu- woiid iiKij)])licril)Ic in 
- India? I think not. J am convinctd that if any man udli a 
fair uiuicistaruiing of tirdinary linancial mciJiods w’crc given a 
reasonably fret* hand in Indian linancc, unuammclh‘d hy ol'tlidal 
tradition, it would he jiossihh- at im distant dale to draw large 
sums from the vast Imards of cash held ]»y the natives of India, 
and to find tin* caj)ilal fiu llu* urgently requited “ develojuncnt 
and cxjtansion of llie Indian railway sysl<-in.’^ 

RAII.WAVS ‘"NO do.” 

Sir Henry J. Cotton, Iv.C.S.L, M.F., however, says 
, that no one knows better than Sir ICrnest Calile tliat 
India is a |)()or country. He act e[)t.s the stahMiient 
that the acenmiilated hoards ef India amount 
to ^300,000,000 sterling, and are iiuaeasing by 
^ jooojooo every year, 'bherc are, howi'ver, no 
"authentic data for tliis or any utlier estimate 

1 believe, this estimate he enoiuioiislv t'xaggoraled. An 
urgent need in India ’is tlu* 1 irtier dispi^silioii of hoanled 
' wealth, and of men who will not Iviitci away tlu'ir nicmey on 
. marriage i?x])enses or eeren aie noi uiuvi!)ini .4 lu lay 

, bjll capital on underla kings wiiieh will hriug them imiiher 
nor iffidal smiles. 'It is (udy a ijuest.i..)M of time when the 
■ hoarded wealth of Indi:. will conn out. Ihil \ do not helievt? 
^.that Indian cajiilalisls will ever he induced lospuid llieir nu»ni‘y 
'.op Indian railways. 'J'hat is Sir Lrnesi (.ahlc's main ohieel. 
Indian railway.s. other than Male R.iilways, an- managecl it the 
and pleasure of tlieir il iard of I>iieclo:s iii L(jndi>n, an 1 
|hatives of India are sileni n iine.S:M*s efan oi ler i>f tilings wiiicli 
vijgivcis them no voicec*r pi li e in railway .idministvalion. And, 
j^ijenerally. I mu^i atia that, li<»W'evej do.sirahle further invesiiga- 
Vlion may be, Uu. preseiu >u>iTiei»i, wh<*n there is so much 
?il4lieasiness,and« unrest in luUia, is not ihe most projiiiieus for 
ifctobarkkig on .such conjjiiex and delicate inquiries as he sug- 
sts. ^ 


WANTED—A WORLD CURRENCY. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.I.E., says th.at of the 
vast extent of the liiddcm hoards of gold and silver 
there can he no doubt wliatever. 'J'he amount of 
gold and silver treasure that is annually i)onred into 
India and nevcT cointjs bae.k—LtJid Rothschild has 
jKiiiited out that none oi the smooth l)ars of gold 

ever rerturn-.proves an (moimous power of ab.sorp- 

tion. Sir Idnest Cable’s projiosal is likely to be 
warmly sii|>|)orted by man\ native Indian economists 
and capitalists. 

Sir J. F. L. RolJeston points out that notwith¬ 
standing recent legislation in India the cjuestior of 
exchaiig'- is still a bar to iiu’e.slment, and he submits 
lliat in these later days, ‘‘when the various parts of 
tlu^ world are broiighl so close together by modiun 
methods ol transit and c:oiiimimication, it is tinu* for 
the wit of man to devise, a system of currency which 
shall be interchangeable amongst iiatioiis, giving a 
greater slaliility ol exchange, witlioiit iuHiiding kxss in 
changing ilie good brga] iider ol' one coimtrv for 
that ol another, and that to a couniry with great and 
iiu;reasing trailing inteicsls in the ihir lOast such a 
system would be of unusual and special importance.^’ 

Cni.t.'A J I', AND KEASsCnK! 

Sir M. J\L rihownaggiee .says: .As regards the 
boarded or siujiiiis wcah.li, in the possesr-ion of tliose 
Avho In.'long to die liigher ('lasses ol sorieiy. he hilly 
suliscribed the contention ol Sir ’Lrnest Cable that 
it should i>e nKlii(:ed jnio j)?(>(Jucti vc c.hanneJs. 'riio.st; 
an.‘, however, two essential c-o* Jitinns to be iuifilKai 
lielore this huge' task can he euijimenced, viz. : 



Hindi I'unch . j | Roinbiiy. 

Down with the Demoness! 


[Public mcctiiins have br'cii Iji^ld in flifTcMcnr parts of Inclin, denouncing: 
Anarchi.sm .tiid bomb outrageb, and siippuiiiug Government in the work of 

bUpprcs.;ik>ii.J 
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I. The economic and industrial education of the 
people ; and 2. Begetting confidence in the motives 
of inception, and the impartial financial administra¬ 
tion, of the undertakings in which they are invited to 
cO'Oi)erate with (Government or British colleagues, 
together with an assurance of fair apportionment of 
the emj)loyment and othta- henf.*rils thcrt^of. 

As regards the first—it is a notorious fact that of 
all nations of the civilised world, the [iidian is deplor¬ 
ably backward in industrial develo|nneiit. There is 
an entire absence of trained and skilled labour in the 
land, likewise ol ecoiiomic knowledge, and a crass 
ignorance as to how to promote, cultivate, or pursue any 
new cntcr])rise. As regards the sircond condition above 
stated, it is a[)pari.*nt that no tnertures for iiiv(‘st- 
ment (.an succeed unless the investor has confidimee. 
It is notorious that in th(‘ administration of all lines, 
whether under the direct control of government or 
under their (lliat is the Indian ratej)aycrs’) guarantee;, 
scare.ely any important or iuerative ]X)sitions are 
given to thi; ])eoi)le of India ; even from minor j)osts 
like those of guards, ticket collecpjrs, and so forth 
th(;y are oxcludixl to make room for the infi;rior class 
of .Euro[)eaii or l^airasians. Is it strange then that 
tin; Indian investor fails to fetd any dei^j) eoneerri in 
railway undertakings ? 

Want of knowledge, training, and confidence is the 
root cause of ihi; Indian. cn|fitalist’s iinwillmgniiss to 
freely invest his capital ol‘ wliicli Sir ICrnest Cable has 
complained 

'To liikl out lln.* hue c.uiS(r.s this c.-n:ini^^nn(?iil and i*v(;Ivc a 
clcla.ilod |MU|L'iamine of im-aiis d hv wlii^-li ilu- Indian 

jit.uj)l(‘ of difltrrcnt scrlions a.n' <niiiniiiiiiii-s can hr dr.iwii iiUo 
closer lii<;ndlv and criminricial trlalioiis with Jhitisli oHicial runt 
non-oliicial < and indiu rd lo Ja> llir foundalions ol a 

coiiinioii inU’ie-.t, ilic j)io(<‘(Mi(.)n and pronn.>l;ion oi v\ fiirl! would 
foini a .sound Ix-tnd ol union hrlwcrn l.)oli>, is clrailva duty 
U|KUi wliirh oui (.io\rmnirnl .sli()id«l torlliwilli i:nU*r, aiid iiwoke 
lIu-Trlo iJir lullcsl Ju l[i i)l llir Imlian jnihlic. 

IS CEYLON MISGOVERNED ? 

In the As/tr/i^ Q/ztirAr/v Rcvleiu Mr. Ji. \S. Perora 
laments the decay of the old ty[)e of (lovernor—firm, 
syiripathetic, and cultured—who hel(| tiic scalt;s evenly 
between all sections of the population, and who left 
the people .:)f Ceylon always contented and loyal.. 
Now, he; says :— 

Imf>eriitm t'i lifh'rlas^ for oiirsrlvcs, rinpirr fon f)tljris, 

is llic new spirit ol psrudo-linpcrialisui in wliirli (.\-ylon h bring 
govrriaid. An ini<juilou.s laiKl-law, cidorrrd by sprrial ti ihiinals, 
is driving tiir pirasanl from his ancrslr;i.i }u)ldiiig'.; n(-gt»lialioi\s 
ratried on in llic ilark l)y ihr (.'olonial. tiovcrnimml lor llir h.asr 
ol llir pearl fi>*lirrirs, barlcrxrd away lo a gang td Jrw isli hii:iiK:irrs 
for a inr.ss of pottagr, liavi.‘ jobbed I lie Singhair-^ir ol a heiilage 
wliieli MMS iheirs ior iweiity ceiiluries; and an anomalous rvclirmc 
ol‘ public salaries nearly doubJeil the inromc of iJie overpaid 
European civil servant, ignoring the claims ol the underjjaid 
Ceylonese ofllriaJ, and e.-lablishing, lor lln- lirsl time in iht; 
history of Iht; Clolony, the pernicious jriinciple that race, not 
iiicril, was the to.st of a muifs claim lo adequate coinpensalioii. 

I’lie latest proposal, which l^e denounces with great 
vigour, is the proposal of Sir Henry McCGallum, to 
introduce a system of registration and tluiml) im¬ 
pressions of the Ceylonese labourers, so as to prevent 


labourers leaving the work to which they have been 
set, and practically compelling all villagers, whether 
they can live comfortably^ or otherwise, into employ- 
riuait under the planters. “ N'ot only are th(‘ peasants 
lo lu; houndtal from the lands which their fathers 
tilled as free men, hut tlu‘y are to he lirandcd with 
tin: mark of t’ain and convened into serfs for the 
henclil of a floating ]io[)ulalioii, whose interest in the 
country is merely temporary.*’ Tiie agricultural 
labourer in (Jeylon works nine hours a day, in a week 
ol‘si\ days, at a daily wagr; of 5^d. lie is liable to 
forfeiture of wages and imfirisonmcMU with hard 
iahoiir for three monllis for (juiUing service williout 
notice, absenting himself from work, or otl »er mis- 
condiiet. “ Hundreds of laljourers who liavi; left 
service aflirr giving a writiesi notice through a 
solicitor, have nevertheless sulfcred im|)risonmcnt 
with hard labour owing to technical defects in the 
wriUen notice.” 'J'he writer calls foi a Royal (.lorn- 
mission ot iiKiuiry and r(.‘dr< ss. 

On Honeymoons. 

In the iit Jiomc^ “ ignuta’’ eliats |)!eas:intly 

al.)Oul fashions in liomyvmoons, or llu; fashionable 
honeymoon. Sht; recalls that a hundred years ago 
the bride was generally aeconijjanied on what was 
then termed iier wedding tour Ijy her Ijcst fricaid, die 
young lady wiio had acied as lier bridesmaid. The 
wedding tour was tin: oiileouu* of the romantic 
movement. I'lien tlie ])Oe.ls madi; the Iiakes the chief 
resort. (Jiiero \ i('ioria and Prince Albert drove* 
from London on the day of their wedding to W'indsor 
('astle, surrounded eva:ry yard nf their way by ehcer- ’ 
ing crowds. Our present King and (Jiieen spent only 
s»‘Ven days ol a honeymoon at Osborne House, 
’Phe Priiu'i; and Princess of \Vali:s spent their short 
honeymoon at York (.'ottagia Sandringham. J^rincess- 
Alexander of J'cek s]n:nt hers at Procket Hall. 
Saiglu.on (irarige has been another resort for Royal 
honeymoons. 'Phe motor-car honevmoon was first/ 
indulged in by (Grand Duke f ’yril of Russia and his 
hridt;. Mr. and Mrs. Asfjuiih <.“njo)'ed a long honey¬ 
moon, the* last week of which was spcni at (."lovelly .. 
Court. Joseph (/hamherlain and hi.^ wife naturally 
spent their first weeks of iii.irried life in America. 
Mr. and Mrs. .Aiislen ('liamherlain ejjosc; (Jamilla 
Lacey, in Surrey. Very ofle.n bride and hiidegroom 
begin their joint lives in tlieir own home. 'J'aplow 
("ouit, the [jroperty of l.ord ;ind Lady De.sborough, ; 
has earned the sol)ri([ let of Honeymoon Hall,” ; 
from the constant hospitality ofleted to the newly 
married. 

Slutemuer 27111 was ihe so\eniy-fifth anniversary 
of the death of Kaja Rammolmn Roy. d’h*.; Maiern 
Jievimt gives a coloured rejjroduction of his portrait 
in the Bristol Musiaim, and (jiioteii the lati; Miss 
Sojihia Doh.son (.’ollca’s^eslimatc of the Raj.i’s per¬ 
sonality. 'J'liere is also a juulrait of the late Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Bose. 

## 




THE OOHBEEN-MAN. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks describes in ihe North 
American Jieinew the new, Ireland, and gives an 
(iteresting account of the co-oj)erative agriculture 
introduced by Sir Horace J’liinkett. In spite of the 
enormous difficulties against which he had to contend, 
Sr Horace Plunkett appreciaU'd and utilised the 
plannishncss of the Irish people. His policy suited 
national genius. It niny, IMr. Brooks thinks, 
tieed another twenty years of unremitting effort before 
ireland becomes, like Denmark, a vast national trust 
|br the production and sale of all agricultural produce. 
P'hroughout most of tfic country the struggle over the 
irent and ownership of the land has ceased, or is 



Touchstoftc, Air. W. O’r.iicn. Sh'f>hcrd^ Mr. Dillon. 

Audry, liA'ul Purchase Act. 


^ TonCHS'l oNE : “ Thrrefurr. abandon the society of this female. 1 will 
Jlttivly thee in faction ; I will o’cr-niTi thee with policy : I will kill thee 
•^'hundrcd-aiul-fifty ways: iheiclWt: trcinbie and depart.”—-“I j Ycu Like 
Act V., Scene i. 


[“Spei-ches of the charncfci- of Air. Dillon’s ami land piin ha.se 
u&rangue on Tuesday require no serious notice. 'Time h.isalways crushingly 
•^niweicd liiiii at rvery stage iif iiis abortive caieei lioiii liJJJi.— Lxtyact of 
fitter oj r, li'm. O'I^rten, ^f.r. 


peasing, 'rhe infinitely more momentous struggle for 
tiiving on the land has just begun. 'riu: Irish 
pople are bent not on farming and tillage, but stock 
Using, and the danger is that their lands will pass 
the liands of the money-lender, the gornbeen- 
a, and the publican :— 

V And if tliai happens,” said me an experienced land 
Dt, who fiijnily bclit've it would happen, “ God help 
J^and I Talk of the cruelty of the Knglish to llie Irish—it 
crm^aied with the cruelty of the Irish to one another. 


The gombeen-man, turned landlord, ^ will be ten times more 
avaricious and mean and tyrannical than the worst member of 
the old type of English absentee. He will wring the very vitals 
out of any man he has in his power, I^et me tell you frankly, 
there is still a chance that the tragedy of Ireland’s future may 
equal the tragedy of her past,” 

One thing, and one alone, can avert so hideous a disaster and 
can establish the new order in the prosperity wliich is the con- 
tlition of agrarian peace—co-operation. Without co-operalion 
other agencies must inevitably fail. 


HOW THE DOG ADOPTED HAN. 

A North-Countryman once created much merri¬ 
ment in a County Court dispute as to the owner¬ 
ship of a dog by solemnly deposing, I belong the 
dog.*’ 'Fhat the man belonged to the dog rather 
than the dog to the man is very gravely set forth 
in the Contemporary Reniew by Dr. Woods Hutchin¬ 
son, as he writes on “ The Origin of the Dog.” His 
suggested explanation is :— 

Thai instt;ad of man adoiJliiig the dog into his family, the dog 
adopted man into his pack / 

The mechanism of the process would appear to have been 
that a certain number of the more intelligent of the wolves or 
wild dogs of the region found that it was more profitable to 
follow man in his hunting expeditions and let him do the killing, 
for tlu:ir share of llie entrails and waste parts of the animal, 
th:in it was to kill for themselves. T’ruin following him on 
his hunting rxpi;ditions, they gradually c;ime to followingjhim 
homo ; urul liiuling that bones and offiil, and occasionally 
liinnan bo<lit:s, were to bo picked up around these encampments, 
they lu'came a sort of permanent liangers-on of the tribe. 

In a litllc time, doul>tless, man look the liint, and after he 
had wounded an animal fimnd it was more profiiublo to sit down 
(saviiges always have plenty of lime) and let his canine followers 
run in upon the f|UJiriy and chase it down, endeavouring to get 
in at the death himself, than to track it on his own account. 

To this day w^olvc.s follow the trapper and the 
hunter for the sake of his ample leavings from the 
prey he has caidiired. 'J’he writer proceeds :— 

If tills theory of the origin of the partnership between man 
and the dog should prove w\dl-founiled, it ought to give us an 
increased respect Vioth for him and for ourselves. We are blood 
comrades, honourable allies and equals, not owner and slave, or 
master and servant. If cither jiarty to the i^act and treaty 
should 1)0 squ(*ainish about recognising the equality of the 
other,—it should noAe man. 

. The question still remains in doubt as* to whether 
dogs sprang from a single form of wild canine, or that 
the breed had a multiple origin with a strong pre¬ 
ponderance of wolf. The writer seems to lean to the 
latter conclusion. He concludes by saying of the 
“ yaller dog ” of commerce and of the comic 
journals^:— 

Tills interesting little free lance of the back alleys and the 
garbage pails is a modern avatar of the primitive spirit of his 
tribe in his |;)rowling habits, predatory disposition, keenly pricked 
car<t^ watchful and suspicious eye, and last, but not least, in his 
immortal colour, which is ludicrously suggestive of his lupine or 
jackal-like ancestry. 

On the other^hand, he has also under his yellow skin qualities 
that no known wolf has ever yet displayed. An affection for 
man, wdiich is really pathetic in its intensity, a devotion and 
fidelity to what he imagines to be your interests, w'hich is posi¬ 
tively embarrassing. He will belong to you, whether you want 
him or not. 
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MR. RIDER HAGGARD AND RE-INCARNATION. 

Mr. W. B. Northrop writes in Cassell's on Mr. 
Rider Haggard, story writer and psychologist. In the 
interview which he relates, the great novelist said :— 

EveryDiic is quite familiar with the remarkable jihenomeiia of 
telepathy. The doubters call it coincidence ; but, whatever it is, 
it is often so wonderful that it se«.liis to come from a world 
above, or, rather, beyond, the little sphere in which we live. 

I am-of opinion lhal all the pt^ople in this world ti>-day — 
at least, a large mijjority of ihein—have l)een on this globe 
before, and will ]iroi)ably l)e here again after they have j)assed 
through the mysterious condition which we now term deal!). 

If you consider the teachings of the Buddhists, you will lind 
that they believe in this theory of re-incarnation. The Egyptians 
nmintainerd it for ntany years, aiul their very lives were a 
practical demonstration of this theory. 

I am convinced from my own experiences, and from studies 
of psychological matters, that this life is really the most trivial 
portion of our existence. I firmly believe that, before the end 
of the next hundred years, wc shall have as definite information 
on the life “ lieyond ” as we have on things connected with this 
sphere. I am borne out in this not only by iny own dctluclions, 
but by the experiences, wdiich cannot l>c questioned, of some of 
the most prominent scienlific minds of the day. 

I'he method of Mr. Haggard’s literary work is tlms 
described:— 

It is mostly in the winter inonllis that he dt»cs his literary 
W'ork. He usually writes out a rough draft of his books with a 
pen, and then dictali;s the full story to an amanuensis, amplify¬ 
ing and developing the plot as he goes along, following closely, 
however, Ids writUMJ draft. It is said lhal he wrote ids most 
famous book, “ Slie,*’ in six weeks by this method. 


TELEPATHIC VISION ON THE VELDT. 

In the Occult Ila'icn* is the story of a car driver on 
the tramways of Croydon, as taken down from his 
bps by a correspondent. Tin: car driver was serving 
in tlie Grenadiers under l.ord Methuen in the South 
African campaign, and after the l^attle of Magersfon- 
tein he was put on sentry duty at about midnight. 
After half an hour hc‘ was seized with trembling fits, 
and could not keep his ga/e from two large boulders 
of rock some four feet in height:— 

I thought 1 saw a form of some kind belwe?eii the boulders. 
I jimipod to the conclusion that it was a soldier. In one second 
it had viinishecl. I cliiilicngcd, but got no answer. I'hose 
pieces of rock seemed to u^riify me. I advanced towards them, 
but saw nothing ; 1 retired back an - look tip my position, lean¬ 
ing on my rifle. My eyes went again to ilu; same place, and 
there, standing betwtjen the two boulihirs, was the outline of a* 
woman. 1 brought my rifle to the present, covering tlic form 
which stood before me. I saw her walk from one piece of rock 
to the other. 1 w'atched and saw her re]>cat her action; she 
then stopped and leaned up againsi one oi the boulders with her 
back towards me. 1 again advanced to where slie stood. When 
I had got to within Jorty or ilfiy yards of Iter I saw her turn 
round and look straight at me with a careworn and ^sorrowful 
^acc. Then 1 saw and knew who she was. It was my own 
iiother. 1 was not iiiislaken, for she walked within a few yards 
of me, at the same time looking me dead in the face. She then 
turned about and walked to the tw'o pieces of rock, and I^saw 
no more of her. About three weeks alter 1 received a letter 
from home telling me of her deatli and burial. 

The correspondent adds that this mother was a 
woman of good birth and oducation who married 
much beneath her in life. I'he car drivet is still 
sometimes influenced by the invisible world, but fights 
against these experiences. 


A BATTLE IN SPOKEN BIOSCOPE. 

A SORT of verbal cinematograph of actual war 
contributed to Harper '9 by Robert Shackleton, fromij 
the lips of Guldner, a colour-sergeant wlio won thtf ' 
Iron Cro.ss at Gravelotle. It is as realistic as Tolstoy! v 
The gradual way in which the significance of their v 
forced march dawned upon the minds of the soldiers, 
and the suddenness with wliirh they were marched r 
into action, are very vividly told. On the march, he ^ 
says, they passed many dead and many graves. ' 
T’ht'y learned afterwards they had crossed the battle-' 
field of Mars-la-Tour. He says^:— 

AVlu n a soldier is busy and interested, even a young soldier, 
he ])ays little allention to ricad men or wounded. If he did, ! 
there would soon be no w^ars, for soldiers cannot think of such 
things ami fight. 

When at last they were ordered to capture the 
fortified village of St. Privat, then, he says :— 

It W'as only at a walk that we went, a steady w^alk, just as if 
there were no Imllels there. As we got nearer there were 
storms of bullets. Th(‘y buzzed ov«t our heads and past us. 
Many of them struck, for many of our men fell. And now' we 
would run forward fifty yards and throw ourselves flat; thefi 
another fifty yards and the halt and llie falling flat ; and each ’; 
time we could see the village that was a fortress nearer ; andw'ei 
were vt^ry fierce will) anger, and what we wanted was to reach 
that village, and many more of us were falling fast. And oncei'.’ 
when we W'ere lying dow'ii, and I saw' that the officers wer^' 
sLinding, just cool ami quiet, it came lo me lhal a man has lO;i 
p.ay in such ways to l»e an officer. Xuvv shells w'ere bursting; 
anu.>ng us, for they had trained batUaic^ on us as w'e advanced, i; 

I wish i could tell you wlial it was like as we got near that! 
village ol St. Ihival. 'Die nois(!, the smoke, the flashes, the;;- 
falling men, and only one desire in our hearts. 

.\ij(l at last \vi: went at a bayonet charge, and for the fir.st>j 
time there was a cheer, a wild and savage cheer, and we ran on, J; 
eager to |)lunge the bayonets; and we could see, as w'e came 
near the village, lhal the l'"reiich were filing from behind barrb;; 
cades and garden walls and from vviiulows. But 1 do not:) 
believe any one of us thought of death. We llioughl only <of', 
killing the enemy. 

And wc looked into tlic wild firees of llie French, and they?^ 
met us hand to liand. Ah ! we climbed over W'alls and,' 
Itarrieades, and w'e fired and bayoneted, and W'c fought them iov' 
the streets. " 

()n and on we went. 11 was a wiki time of shooting, bayoneting,; 
wrestling, clubbing, shouting. On and on, but it was slow' work. . 
and lerril)le, fiir tlie b rencli fought lor every slop. Now it would| 
be all smoke ; and the flash of a cannon or rifle would shoW;^ 
me'' figtiling and falling, and then there would be a space cleatT'! 
ol .smoke, and you could sec bayonets lunging and me#; 
grappling. ^ 

I was at the front, for 1 had the colours. There w'crc a fe#. 
officers still left, and tlu‘y were shouting and waving theilQf 
sw'orcls, and other regiments stormed into the village with 
and after a w'hile—1 can’t say how' long—the place was ours. 

Out of 2,900 men and more than fifty officers, ther# 
were lost in the fight forty officers and more than # 
thousand men. ^ 

. ■'■•it'' 

Elsevier has a coloured picture of orchids, forming | 
part of a well illustrated and excellent article on that j^ 
subject. Impressions of Rome and the continuatiort'| 
of the series on Dutch Churches will afford much.^ 
pleasure to the reader, who will aflertvard.s turn to the' | 
lighter article on Adolf ©berlander, the noted German^"' 
black-and-white artist, and laugh merrily *at the repro- 
ductions of comic sketches from the Elic^mie Blatter. 




THE SERVANTLESS HOME. 

In the Socialist Review Dr. Lionel Tayler urges 
conclusion that “ Socialisms is not possible without 
Ttldividualism. And Individualism is not ])C)Ssible 
Without an increasingly privatt^ and exclusive and 
toonogamic domestic life." He says :— 

Everyone is familisir with lln* .s*;rv;ini diliinillv ; il exists in 
progressinj^ oouiilrios, and is an iricua^ingly nuMi:n:ing 
linture of wcallbirr mclhods of living rvtnyw liort*. . . . Tln^rc is 
OTONving up a desire among inort* cidrnrcti citizens, both among 
employers of servants and ilu- scrvanls llieinsclvcs, fora more 
Private life. There is a i’eeling arising ilia I paid personal service 
unpleasant to the one wUo ])ays and I he one vvlio is |)aid. 

As more and more ixtopU^ r< :u:h ilu‘ individualis'*'! slate of 
Jipnie development, and siudy ai)d care for ihe perst naiilies of 
jficir children as well as ilieii n, tli(‘ thought that a <hntghter 
son may learn miu h that i^ evil trom even a gtH)d-natured 
jburse, if she be imcnllured «*r p jysieal, will make ihn need for 
Servant I ess home all the nior • keefdy felt. And as it is the 
topre seif-respec ofllje .ervantc ; who are leaving its ranks, 

Jt as obvious that svstei , luiist I; luTcasingly into discredit, 

KKSui/r : sMAi.c iidcsk and simi'I.k iiAV.rrs — 
The result of sucli a change will be the disappear¬ 
ance of the money disl inction : — 

Parents will inak<.“ dom<*siic work less and less arduous but 
Isi outside help will only be obiainc'd when the work of each 
^liseliold is shared v\'ith the helpers, large establishments will 
)*^ome impt)ssible, ami smalUa houses and simpler physical 
babits of life will bei ome a iiec<*ssily. 
i, Gradually liomes designed for ser antless 
and homes wM,l be orgmdsevl ind easi 
Ittch lines. Tlie i lea tlial ])aid met al lahoi 
ciilions isticgvadini will si.eadlh gro 
^tion will die < ul as omjihaely 
^fore it. 

DOijM Ol* ACCl’MtU.A rKD WICAI/ni ! 

A still larger ta-Milt is anlicipatcd by the writer : - 

:, The accunndalion of wealth, ol land, or the p«)Ssession of 
i|^ge houses will lluts cense ti> be in any way valuable, beeausc 

o kecj) up large eslablish- 
sii iiiodilied a^ to make 
ly valu-.' remaining in 
tlur lea’ needs of its 
lie—in evtrenie cases, 
t a man and IiIm family 


( cii|): 


s will b( 
,eable on 
under any con- 
imlil li s forin r)f oceu- 
is slavL labour has died 


ns© personal labour will be «»blainab 
Ik^ents. l^veii lite in hoiclr. \vi4l be 
^tremc display imjio.'.sible. 'I’h 
^oney will l»e its abditv to sa 
aemporary owner ; £ 2 ^ annua' 
S 400 to /,’5DO- ^’^hd i. the m 

^illd spend DTI individual 


TRAINING WOMEN FOR THE COLONIES. 

WRi riNCt in the Qumr for October on Women’s 
[^hauces in (\'iiui(hi, (leorgiiKi IJinnic-Clark draws 
ittcnlion to Canad;rs need for working-women. In 
ihe October Girl's Realm Vera (‘Inike puldisbes an 
iCCOunt of th(i work ol the Arh'sey House Colonial 
Training School at Hitebin, whit b may Ite read in 
^nnection with the article in die Qitivcf\ At this 
^ool there is no attempt to train the j^irls in the use 
^ the more nioderij ajtpliaiK’cs for gardening and 
" tming which are only available in civilised countries; 
training is adapted to up-country colonial farms, 
jiich are started on virgiii soil in a comparaiively 
pmitive style of farming, 'The practical instruction 
li^udes plain fooldng and hrcad*making, riding, 
living, stable-management, siinjile carpentry, etc., in 
jeverythirjg which v il) be^^se^ul to the girls when 
j|^jr?r 04 jp Civilisation. At Arlesey House the training 
by^)vorking farm. 


THE MEAT SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Improved Inspection after the Scandals. 

The article by Guy Elliott Mitchell in the American 
Review of Riviavs for October will go a long way to 
reassuring those whose niin<Ls were disturbed by the 
revelations of Upton Sinclair and others a few years 
ago. Mr. Mitchell opens with the startling statement 
that — 

Till* pnopln of tlin United States consume over l5,OCXD,ooo,ooo 
|>oiirids of m<Ml annually, a per capita consumption of nearly 
2CX) |)ounds a year. The nieat-consiiming units of the American 
family eat every ytjar more than double their weight of edible 
flesh and f)V(?r three times their own weight of what may be 
termed meat on the hoof. It is calculated by the Rureaii of 
Aitinial In iuslry at Wiisliington that meal constitutes fully one- 
third of the nation’s food bill, a proportion which makes the 
average ICuropean workingman scratch his head in amazement 
that there should be such a vast meat supply. 

The writer claims that in the United States the 
system of meat inspection is the result of a series of 
laws, the latest enactment, which relates principally to 
canned arid i)reserved meats, being the outcome of 
the tremendous poinilar uprising of 1906 :—■ 

'riiis qiu'stion now presents itself: “ Is the present law ade¬ 
quate and elTective, and is it well adiiiinislered i ’’ To this query 
ihe answer can be made that the Government moat inspection of 
lo-ilay is satisfactory to the eonsinner, however elcTsely he may 
inspect its (q)ei-:ition. Despite, too, the direful prophesies to 
the contrary, it has proved to be an absolute advaiiUige to the 
packiTs and manularturors, for il has given their products a 
standing which they never Indore enjoyed. The law is compre¬ 
hensive, il is working well, and it is being strictly enforced. 

Mr. Mitchell enters into a full description of the 
treatment of llu* carcasses at every step, and the 
inspection in iwcry department by Government 
officials, and if il may be assumed that the (Jovern- 
ment ins[)cctors perform their duties honestly and 
wilhoiiL fear and without favour, then the writer would 
seem to he justified in his conclusion that it is a 
thoroughly reliable and up-to-date service :— 

The great meal-packing cstablishnicnts have been held up to 
the world as examples of the liigliest dcvelopimmt of a specialised 
indusliy. 'I’liey are the result of an evolution »)f years of gradual 
improvement. 'The fedi.-ral meat-inspeciion servicir, in spile of 
its organisation into a great business almost immediately fV)llow- 
ing the passage of tli€ law, to-day stands side by side with, and 
is as modern ai'i 1 up-to-date as, tlio finely organised business 
Iliat it supervises. The American meat inspection is probably 
the nuxlcl for the world. Its employees are capal>le and expert 
veterinarians, bacteriologists, ami cliemists, and the regulations 
and organisation are so stringent, and the transfer of inspectors 
and ins|>eclion of ins|)eclors so freciucnt;, that collusion or dis¬ 
honesty il? practically impossible. The consumer of meats which 
bear the stamp “ U.S. Inspected and Passed ” may have the 
very comfortable assurance that he is buying and eating products 
from heaKhy animals, prepared under clean and sanitary con¬ 
ditions. ___________ 

Mr. Bernard Shaw's name is already a familiar 
one* on the Continent, and soon his plays will be 
equally well known, if not in English, at any rate in 
translation. ^A few months ago there appeared in the 
Grufidc Revue a Freneh translation of “ The Phil¬ 
anderer.” Mow in the October number of Nerd find 
Slid we see the first part of a German translation, by 
Siegfried Trebitsch, of “ The Doctor’s Dilemma,” 
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THE SWISS POOR LAW. 

Miss Edith Sellers manages to compress into 
a few pages of the Contemporary Rnuew the more 
salient facts of the great tangle of poor law adminis¬ 
tration in Switzerland, which rejoices in twenty- 
five different poor relief systems and twenty 
different poor laws, 'rhere are some generic features. 

DRASTIC POWERS OVER BA.D PARENTS. 

The Poor Law authorities have exceptional power, 
not merely for dealing with those who have become a 
charge on the community, but who are in danger of 
becoming a charge. She says ;— 

In silmost cv(ay canton tlic Poor Law aiUhorities may send 
any man who will not work, and who cannot prove that with¬ 
out workinj^, he has the means of supt)oriiniT himself and those 
ilepcndeiit on him, to an institution where he is forced to work ; 
just as they may send any man who, to the detriment of his 
family, drinks habitually and t.*xcossivcly—they are the judges 
as to what constitutes excess—to an institution wlnae he has no 
chance of chinking anytliing stronger than tea. They may, in 
fact, send to what is praetically a prison any man who leads a 
lazy, extravagant, drunken or »jisiepiiiable life, it he he in such 
a position that he is in manifest danger ol hireoming a burden on 
his fellows. Nay, not only may they send him there, but they 
may force him, if he has any money, to pay for his own board 
aii(l lodging wdiile he is there. 

In Kngland a man may spend on drink every penny he earns, 
leaving his wife and children to starve the while, an<l unless an 
.aj'rplication for poor relief is made, iu> one has the right to inter- 
fc^re. Or he may refuse to do any work at all, although he 
knows that his wife and cliiidren are starving, and unless the 
wife betakes herstdf to the Union, the Poor Law authorities can 
do-nothing. 

i:(^)I; \ 1 ,izA rION op r atp-.s. 

In Switzerland “ Ihe maniifacturing of i)aii[)ers, 
even though tlte /aw material he' one’s oAvn children, 
is regarded as a crime, and is dealt with accordingly.” 
Another significant fact is that “most SAvis.s penal 
workhouses are practit^illy seir-supi)orLing, and two or 
three of tht:m are richer at the end of the year than 
at the beginning.” Miss Sellers oltserves that the 
number of persons sent to the penal colony varies in 
an ominously suggestive fashion, according to the 
colony’s demand for labour. “ Already, in 1614, the 
Cantonal Government decreed that districts with few 
poor must give help to district:^ witli^many poor; and 
in 1676 a law was passed to prevent the districts with^ 
many ]>oor from v/asting what was given to them.’ 
the twelve apostles oe the poor. 

The Canton of Berne has a Minister of the Poor Law 
Department, or Poor Director. Under him are not 
merely the office officials, but twelve Poor Com¬ 
missioners, who have to investigate the cases of 
poverty, devise means of preventing the poor from 
becoming paupers, and to keep the charitable from 
pauperising the poor :— 

There are twelve Commissioners, and they arc appointed S,nd 
paid by the State, all they receive, however, being travelling 
expenses and allowances for the days they actually devote to 
their work. I once ventured to ask a high functionary what 
would happen if a Commissioner, when appointed, refusevl to 
act. He looked quite scandalised, and remarked loftily, “A 
Swis.s knows his duty and does it.” And well it is for him that 
he does, in the city of Berne, at any rate, for there the law 
decrees that whoever refuses to accept an honorary office shall 


lose his rights as a citizen and be treated as “ etn widerspenstigii^} 
(a perverse and neglectful steward), Nor is this all j f 3 
deputy is appointed to act for him, and he must pay the expensfeaijj 
of this deputy, as well as Inc expense t'uluiled l>y any l)lundet^| 
he may mak«?. 

Iti every district there is a paid inspector, who has-f 
to know personally every individual wdto is beinglj^ 
maintained. There is iniicli more of great interest to^ 
all students of poor relief in this artielc, wliieli, like i 
all that Miss Sellers has written, is worthy of close ;■ 
study. 

• 

ALCOHOLISM A MEANS OF TEMPERANCE! 

Dr. Arcmdall Reid suldccts the alleged trans-^ 
mission of acquired characters to heavy rriticism in 
the Contemporary Review, To his o|)poneiits, Mr. 
Francis Darwfin and Profes.sor ILartog, he dares to 
say that “ it is as if tliey looked into a puddle in the 
midst of a continent, and then dcclan'd tliat there 
was no land near.” lie finds the (evidence massive 
that acquired characters an^ ni^ver iransniittcd. Dr, 
Archdall Reid runs full tilt against such ideas that' 
slum life, drunkenness and the like arc^ causing innate 
racial deterioration, or that education is causing innat^ 
racial iinprovernent. Negroes bred in malarial 
districts, if heirs to acrpiired characteristics, would;: 
become more and more siiscciJlihle to malariay, 
wlu*reas they .sliow no .sign of any kind of degenera-'I 
tion, but of all races are most resistant to malaria^, 

“ Every otlier race is re.-iislarU to the disease in preci.s^; 
pro|)ortion to the length and severity of its past- 
ex})erience of it.” So, luiglishiuen, who have suffered;: 
much from lul)crculosis, are morci resistant to it than 
negroes, who have suffered less, l^xtrerne cold hasl,; 
not rendered degenerate th(! l^skimo, nor cxtrenle; 
heat the Aral)s ; tViey have; nu'rely become, by thi^ 
survival of the fittest, resistant to heat and cold. Not 
inherited acquirements, l)ut tlie survival of the fittest, 
is the explanation. This argument it is which h0 
applies to alcoholism :— 

Many races have hciLMi aftliclccl by aUMilml for many llioiisanda 
of years. Some men arc naturally more suscc|)liblc to its 
charm than olhers. These, because they are more tempted, 
(Irinl , oil the average, to greatia excess, and an; llius weeded 
out to 11 greater extent. As a consequence, every race 
temperate preci.sely in proportion to its past experience oi 
alcohol. For instance, West African savages, wlio have lon^ 
possessed unlimited su])^;ilics of palm toddy, tiic Jc;ws, and th< 
inhabitaiil.s of the vine countries <jf the South of F.uoipe an 
more temperate than Ntutli Europeans, and inlinilely inori 
temperate than most savages. However much drinkers suffer 
there is neither pliyi-ical nor mental <leleiioratioii of race 
What is true of alcohol is true of opium. Thus the natives q 
India, wdio liave long used the drug, arc very temperate ; th 
Chinese, who have used it for two centuries, are less leinperate 
Burmaiis, Australian blacks and Tolynesians, who have ohl 
lately made its acquaintance, are extremely inUanperate. Url:)a 
life, particularly slum life, is injurious to the individual. Eac 
succeeding generation of slum-dwellers presents a very debilitate 
and puny a])pearance, and the mortality is ii^imens(;. liiil thei 
is no evidence that such conditions are coiiimoii causes ( 
variations. Races that have most subjoctetl to the inlluencc 
of city life—the Chinese and the Jews, for cxamj^le—arc in n 
way degenerate. They have merely become highly capable c 
resisting the complex of ill-conditions found in cities. 



WANTED-IDEAL PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

By Lord Lamington. 

Lord Lamington publishesfin NaHonal Review 
October a plea for the improvement of public- 
jes, which goes to the root of the matter. It is 
these lines, and not on those of prohibition, the 
liiSinsing question ought to be tac kled. Lord Lam- 
^ton has a Bill called the Public-House Facilities 
% which aims at expediting the transformation of 
inking dens into ca/?s. 'J'he following extract 
i^plains Lord Lamington’s drift:— 
llow, what are the c 3 f (levolopnicnt ? What should 

I desire to see the publie-housc become? The itJt*ril ptiblic- 
wouUl be, allowing, of course, i»lenty of scop : iV>r local 
Motions, a commodious Iniikling, into which any passer-by 
kht enter anti call Itu any reasonable kind of refreshnienl— 
,4 or drink, the kilter alcoljolic or non-alcoholic, lie should 
(;|ible to coMsumo these refresh men Is comfortably seated in a 
pnt well lit, wanned, and ventilated. He should her able to 
pice, and, if he chose, to obtain the materials lor smoking on 
it premises. 'I'lie place sliould lie so rejiutable that, whatever 
iBOcial position, he could enter it openly, and even take his 
fe and children with him, and find suitable refreshment also 
E them. If h<* were alone, he should be able to call for, or 
•chase, in the house newspupers and niaga/.ines. If he had 
business to transaci, iherr sliould be a telephone on the 
imises for his use. If he liad one or more friends, and the 
Wy desired amusement other than conversation, they should 
^:.able to call f< 3 r clicks »>i' <lominoes, or ijiioits and bowls in the 
Jttltry. Or, if they <!esired more jwssivt* amusciiienl, there should 
k$iusic to listen to. The liumblest inn could provide an hour 
5 ,;iwo a day of piano-playing; the richer—the large houses in 
iilthy towns -could furnish a small orchestra and a vocalist 
rlwo. This is the ideal public-house. Such a house as this 
buld add to the innocent pleasure C'f the jieople, and would be 
direct incentive to temperance and g«:>otl order. No one 
vild misbi?liave himself in such surroundings by drinking to 
!€SS, or by any other form of disord(‘r; public opinion would 
ike Mich conduct impossible. Upon young people of the 
orking and low'er iniddle-clas^(!s such a liouse would exercise 
positive influeiuc for good. Jl would improve their manners, 
I might improve their morals. 


,HOW TO TURN TOWNSMEN INTO FARMERS. 

An important auxiliary in the endeavour to plant 
nglishmen on the soil is a pr»q.)aratory course in 
rming. liow this may be done for public school 
bys is described by Dr. Richard Arthur, President 
the Immigration League of Australasia, in the 
fmpire Rrrieiv, He tells how he had at first sent all 
ke lads from Sydney wlio applied direct on the land, 
ikny of them came back in a week or two, disgusted 
jScause of die al)sence of totvn luxuries. A new 
angement was necessary ;— 

therefore set jdK)ut to ol)tain a means of losiing the aspirants 
?,a life on the hind, and gained permission t'» have them sent 
fa Govornmonl larm uhoiil thiriy miles fnim Sydney. Here 
r receive a free three months’ training in the rudiments of 
ftculture, learning U> milk, plough, feed cow'S and pigs, and 
Hyc a horse. Tiiey are not overworked, and the Tare is 
atiful, which many of them i>rove by rapid grow'lli and 
^cal doveloi>njeiJil. And a weeding-out |)iocess goes on all 
t tim 44 :iLS the lazj and incompetent are cither sent away or 
ol' their own account. U lie consequence is that those 
ifedwho jiass through the courseware eagerly sought after by 
lits, and gwe general satisfaction. 1 may add that I have 
nui^ber of immigiaiiis who have arrived in Sydney and 
hatji^no previous agricultural experience through 


this course, and am prepared to do the same with any othe 
who may come. 

He suggests that English parents wishing to start 
their boys in Colonial life should send them out to 
receive training in Australia, and not in the Home 
Country. Besides the free Government farm, where 
three months' training 9an be obtained without pay¬ 
ment, there are Government agricultural colleges in 
four Australian States and in New Zealand, at all of 
which the cost of board, lodging and instruction is 
about ;^3o a year. Students are admitted from the 
age of sixteen years, and they spend two or more years, 
'iiiey are well-housed, each with a separate bedroom. 
'The students work in the class-rooms and laboratories 
one day., and on the land next day. The scientific 
course is an exhaustive one. On the farm they learn 
all the ordinary agricultural operations. Carpentry and 
smith work are also taught. Private farmers would 
give them almost as good a training for ;^i2 a year. 

THE BOON OF ARTIFICIAL COLD. 

Mr. J. De Loverdo contributes to the WorlcPs Work 
a paper on Miracles of Cold, by which he means the 
wonders wrought by refrigeration. He treats of the 
cold storage for meat, the revolutionising of the 
butter trade, the transportation of tropical fruits for 
rich and poor. Perhaps one of the most unexpected 
results is that a t:oldhouse has become an eft’ective 
auxiliary to the hothouse in the supply of flowers. 

AITINE El.OWKRS ARTIFICIAl.l.Y RROOUCKD. 

The horticulturist now retards the blooming of 
flowers, as Nature does in the northern regions, by 
means of cold :— 

Tlic process, aj^plied wholesale, in Knglancl especially, anil 
in Germany aivl JJoil:inil, soon gave birth to a new horti* 
cultural mcMhod. The proceeding is one of the simplest. In 
February and March spiraeas, azaleas, Chinese plum-trees, 
liifls of deiitzia, shoots of lily of the valley, lilies and roses are 
lorn from the ground and placed iti a cold, dark chamber, and 
kept at an even temperature of 25 deg. or 26 deg. C. During 
the whole summer this slight frost prolongs their sleep. At the 
ajjproach of the early fro.sts they are rc-uwakened from their 
slumbers in a well-vviirnied greenlioust^, and, in November and 
December, burst into rijsplendent and vigorous blossom. In 
the same way the col# prolongs the existence of the short-lived 
gladioli, carnations, jacinth>; and lilies, keeping them in bud 
during many weeks. After a month or forty days of preserva¬ 
tion these flowers, when cut and exposed to the air, last almost 
as long as if they had just been picked. The little edelweiss 
w'ill soon lose its prestige, when, following the example of the 
Danish horticulturist, our gardeners reproduce the delicate flora of 
the glaciers by freezing artificially under a thin layer, the soil 
which bears them. 

COLD INCREASES FURNACE HEAT. 

One of the paradoxes of this industry is that 
artificial cold increases the heat of the blast furnaces. 
Th^ furnaces work far better in winter than in 
summer. The reason is that the vapour contained in 
the summer air is injurious to the working of the 
furnace. Now tlie Carnegie steel furnaces use a 
saline solution which reSuces the air several degrees 
below freezing point, and so eliminates five-sixths of 
the vapours contained in the air. A much purer and 
less sulphurous liquid metal is thus obtained. 
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WINNING AN'EMPIRE FROM A SWAMP. 

The stupendous enterprise which the United States 
Government has undertaken of reclaiming the arid 
regions of the West by means of irrigation has be<m 
a matter of world-wide knowledge for many years. 
The result is now becoming apparent, for the in 
creased productivity of this vast region thus reclaimed 
has added millions of pounds to the annual crop 
valuation. The work of reclamation has necessitated 
the expenditure of great sums of money by local 
bodies as well as by the Federal Government; but 
everyone recognises the great necessity of the work, 
and that ultimately the money invested in it will ba 
easily repaid. 

130,000 SQUARE MFLES OF SWAMP. 

It is, however, little known that all along in the 
eastern part of the States there are huge tracts of 
unreclaimed land which need only the opposite pro¬ 
cess to make them the richest and most fertile in the 
country. Mr. G. E. Walsh, in Cameras, says that 
there arc nearly 100,000,coo acres of swamp land 
which can easily be drained at far less cost than that 
for which the arid lands of the VV^est can be brought 
under irrigation. In addition, as these swamps lie 
along the. Atlantic Coast they are far more accessible 
to the great masses of the population than are the dry 
lands of the West. This land when drained will be 
far the most fertile of any in the district, and is sure 
to attract settlers immediately, 'fhe cost of draining 
such a vast empire is placed at ;^ioo,ooo,ooo, 
but if this gave to the reclaimed land an average 
valuation of jQzo per acre, the immediate returns 
would represent something like ;^i,8oo,ooo, so that 
from the investors point of view this would prove 
a most satisfactory proposition. 

TO EXTERMINATE THE MOSQUITO. 

There is little doubt tliat the draining of these 
swamps would greatly benefit the general health of 
the people. Scientists are now agreed that these vast 
swamps are the fertile breeding places for mosquitoes 
and flies, as well as malaria and many kindred fevers. 
Until these swamps are drained it is impossible to 
exterminat'^^ the mosquitoes. Once converted into 
tillable soil the insects would l)e deprived of their 
last place of refuge, and unhealthy regions would be 
converted into wholesome places for man to Jive. 

LANO FOR TEN MILLIONS OF PKOPl.E. 

The engineering difficulties are liy no means insur¬ 
mountable, and in a small way many swamps have 
already been drained, with excellent results. In 
Florida, for instance, where there are upwards of 
98,000 square miles of swamp, a private company 
drained a small section, which now produces the 
largest crop of tropical fruits of any land in Florida. 
The United States Government is practically com¬ 
mitted to a great scheme for'reclaiming the swamps, 
and will in time produce from tliern some 2,000,000 
fertile farms of forty acres each, adding homes of a 
prosperous character for some ten million inhabitants. 


THE Y.M.C.A. ON THE AMERICAN RAILROAD; 

Mr. W. Menkkl gontribiites to the Anu^ricaM 
of Jianeivs for October an article full 
encouraging facts on the subject of “Welfare Work^ 
on the American railroads. Railroad corporation^^ 
we are assured, are not the soulless creatures thej| 
have sometimes been made out to be. At the back 
of the vast army of railroad men and the tremcndoui| 
visible property of the companies are cool, keen brainf| 
that do the planning and directing, but then! arc als 
hearts that recognise that tlie railroad worker in thcfl 
ranks is a man, human like themselves, and must 
treated accordingly if there is to be that necessarj^l 
co-operation Ixitween company and men that 
for the good of the service. Hence there has beei(i| 
taken up by the railroads in recent years what is kno'W^j 
in industrial lines as “ welfare work.” 

To the Young Men’s ('hristian Association belong 
the bulk of the credit for pionet*ring eflbrts in ljehal|| 
of railroad einployee.s. Some of the roads run the 
own welfare institutions, but by far the greater part <3^ 
this work is conducted by the railroad department 
the Y.M.C.A. 

The first lime n Y.M.C.A. man approaclicJ a. railroad pre^] 
(lent with a proposition to .start a branch on his road, 
president said : Well, thercN a hole on our line the boys 
Hell ; go tliere and I’ll help you. If you survive thi 
the rest will be easy, but you’ll have to cut out that WO. 

‘ ('hrisiian.’” The “plant” was established, and in thrifi 
months the keeper of the principal saloon in the neighbourho 
staled that his revenue had dropjxid from j^6,ooo to £ 140 ^ 
month. After that the president bi^gan to establish Y.M.C.A 
institutions at liu; company’s expense, until every divisioti 
point on the entirt^ system liad its “plant.” The word “ 
tian ” Wiis never cut out. 

The attitude of the companies has changed fri 
one of doubtful indifferenct^ to that of liberal suppt 
As a rule, the company erects the building or furnish 
th(‘ major portion of the constru(;:tion funds, and cqi| 
tributes 40 per cent, of the total operating cost, tii 
other 60 per cent, being paid in by the member 
The management of the institutiorfs is left entirely j| 
the hands of the Association, the company 
keeping a co-operating “ eye ” on the work, and 
result is summed up in this way ;— 

In the United States and Canada there are now 174 of tbfi 
railroad Y.M.C.A.’s, with a meinhorainp ol and buj^ffi 

iiigs having an aggregate value of /714. Those figures 
constantly increasing. In 1907 alom* tvv(»lve new buildipg 
were erected at a total cost of over /^ioo,ooo, and about 8,0 
new members were added. On the New Vork Central Lifi 
there are forty associations ; on the I'eiinsylvania, more 
a score ; the Grand Trunk has fourteen, and the Boston 
Maine ten. In fact, one or more branches of llu^ Associati 
can be found on as many as sixty-threediffereiit railroads tliroi 
out the United Stales and Canada. 



“The last chance of the British Empire” in SoUlj^| 
Africa is, according to a writer •in tiie 
Jinnew^ to establish the proposed South Afric 
Federation on “ the just and firm l)asis of u.nqu€ 
lioned British supremacy, one vote one value, 
equal rights for all civilised men.” •• || 
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AN OUTDOOR SCHOOL. 

/Phe World's Work contains an account of an 
American school which has much about it that is 
iittracrtivc. The school is on a tract of 200 acres. 
;^ht‘re are no halls or dormitories. Climate permits a 
^genuine outdoor life. The boys wear the simplest 
jcamp costume, and sleep in tents directly in the 
Open :— 

It a life fall of of rx^rrisi*, nf fresh air, bnt. also 

‘^full of siiilnhU* -:lutirs. Tln‘ \\a»i U lauisisis “ ol llu^ arts and 
;^CCoriiplislinH;nls of lift- -luMlily coiiliol and mastery,” and (in 
.:‘the lowt-T “ iricliidrs very lillh* liook work.” Tho 

^influences and instritrlion covrr, anionj,; olhc'r lliines. Reverence. 
;^anners. Care of ihe Rudy, l.^im^uai^e : J‘>i[;li.di ind French, 
^^rts : Mu^sic, Drawiiu;, M:inual Work. Nature Work : 
%ardenin^ jind Fore stry. MasU.-riii';; ol iho Body in the Air: 
i^rWnlkiny, Running;, ( limljiii-', Jumpin*;. Mastery of the Body 
rOn and in the Water : Sv\ iinmiiii;, Divinj.;, Roatinj;. llorsc- 
i^^nsinship : Riding and Drivintj. 

I'. 

C “ time for (iUACtOUS OCCUPATIONS.” 

£ The higher classes havr; lait eight studies for four 
; years. Each grou[) of from seven to ten boys is 
Sender charges ol a special master, sits together at 
^nner, an<l sleeps togcdlun* in a bungalow or tent, or 
^^luster of tents. “ < lood ICnglish, considerate manners 
f ind clean conduct are rcquir('d at all limes.” M'hc 
f'^oys work at llieir occii|)alions in the morning, at 
?^eir sludies |)art oftlu; afternoon. The evenings are 
;%rgely dcvoterl to social lilV*—music, games, story- 
^^Jelling aiifl reading aloud. 'I’hcse are the “gracious” 
^'Occupations :. 

jL; ' “ Viilgiiriiy or frividousnoss will lead to jnnnipt dismissal. Tt* 
V remain at \hv school, a l>ny must be mannerly and industrious, 
from month to month m\ist slmw a reasvmablc increase in 
skill niid It is an oiitiloru M.hool and the studies have, 

[vibecn retlnc^d to a. mlninumi to allow the greatest possible 
pfth(irotighties.s and also “ to leave time for the grai ious oceu- 
epfltions.” 


? THE ELECTRIC CAR DRIVER; HOW TRAINED. 

■ 

^v- Mr. Walter T. Roiuokts describes in Cassrl/'s 
5 the lengthy process, of which few of the gcaieral 
^public liave any idea, of training an electric car 
driver. 'Plic liOndon County Council, it apyjears, 
;icestJiblislied lw(dve months ago a school at Cla|>hain 
i^ofor training electric car drivers. The training is of 
most thorough and exhaustive character, lasting 
^hree months. 

First, the eandid:ite’s eyesight is put to very severe 
Blasts — reading biters ai distance, dtslinguisliing 
Sapidly and readily l)otween diflerent colours, and 
iihe flash test. An electric spark of great brilliance 
suddenly flashed before the puj)irs eyes at close 
Quarters, and if after three seconds the sight is 
absolutely clear, the pupil is not permitted to 

S;<3r the schoof. 

There is a skeleton car In.tiie school which reveals 
the driver the e"‘*‘ct of every action that he may 
^ take. He is shown all the possible faults 


which may arise in the machinery, and how they may" 
be temporarily repaired. 

.After four or five weeks of instruction on the 
skeleton car, he goes out for hi.s first driving lesson in 
the street. Great importance is attached to the nerve 
tests, which a great number of pupils fail to pass. 
I'he first time nearly every pupil shows great signs of 
nervousness on driving through the streets. But the 
pupil who is too nervous to drive at a fair average 
speed nt the second time is disqualified and must 
leave tlu! school. 

To run over dead sections, where the current is 
shut off, is another difficult task. The most difficult 
dead section is at the Elephant and Castle, and the 
pupil must drive over this section a dozen times. If 
he fail three times to negotiate it properly, he is dis¬ 
qualified, It takes a month’s instruction, as a rule, to 
teach a pupil how to gauge speed and distance cor¬ 
rectly. After all this skilled training, it is somewhat 
of a drop to find that the maximum pay of a driver 
is 38s. a week ! 

A GONDOLA DINNER THAT COST £5,000. 

Mr. ITaroTiT) J. Shepstone contributes to the 
AVjWan account of some remarkable dinners given 
by wi;althy eccentrics. The most remarkable is pro¬ 
bably the first: — 

Al four o’clock one afternoon a gentleman strolled into the 
manager’s ofl'ice of tlio Savoy Hotel, and said be wanted to give 
a liltle dinner to some of his friends on the following evening. 
He doebired ii must be out of the ordinary, and suggesteil that 
they should dine in a balloon. The manager thought for a 
while, and then realising the impossildlily of this scheme, 
pointed (uit tin I l/ndon had never up to that period been the 
scene of ii gf.n lola. dinner—a feast at wliich the diners would be 
siTvnl in a real gondola, floating on real water, with swans 
gliding to and fro, and a true [>ictnre of Venice in the hsick- 
groiind. IFis client liked the idea, and was iriformerl that 
ev( rything would be in readiness on the following evening by 
eight o’clock. 

riic old courtyard of the Savoy w.as carefully inspected l)y the 
engineers, made water-tight, and then flooded with water to a 
<lepth of three feel. \ number of light gondola, boats were 
hastily built by the carpenters, and an immense craft for the 
diners. Waiters wtfie fitted out with Venetian costumes, and 
then instructed how to steer their craft by taking practical lessons 
•'on the hotel lake. 

JJefore lunch time next day the courtyard resembled a minia¬ 
ture Viuiice. There was a puie Italian sky overhead, and 
encircling the chamber was a [ '.inoramic view of the famous city 
—the work, of course, of the scene painters. 

Before the electricians had finished with their wires and. 
electric liirbts the florists began to arrive. 'J'lie principal floral 
clef oi;.ilion was carnations, and ;^S5o was spent on these flowers 
alone. lnfb?ed, it is said llial the West Knd florists ran out 
of i^arnahons on that day, and they could not be iiad for love or 
money, 

1 'he hotel staff did their work well, and at eight o’clock in 
the'evening Mr, (icorge Kessler, who had ordered the dinner, 
turned up with his friends, and dined in a floating gondola, 
under a canopy of beautiful roses and carnations. This dinner 
cost /‘5,ooo. • 

The Savoy overlooks the Embankment, where week 
in week out homeless and starving men pass the 
night. 
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POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

“The Destroyer." 

The following stanzas occur in a poem entitled 
“The Destroyer,” which Captain Mark Kerr contri^ 
butes to ihe October number of the Pali Mall 
Magazine :— • 

O God, it is a splendid si£;ht 
To see a. ship move 
Majestic in resistless might 
Her entMny to prove : 

But, God, it is a fearful thing 
To see that gailanl freight, 

Kight hundred sailors of their King, 
llur](‘d to tlieir sudden fate. 

No wonder if the firing hand 
Should pause awhile in doubt. 

No wonder if the victor stand 
Dumb of a victor’s shout ; 

Small wonder if his heart should turn 
To water in his breast. 

And hideous shrieks of drowning men 
Disturb bis nightly rest. 

The Imperial Conference Idealjsep. 

In Blackwood Mr. AV. J. Onirthope, late Dn’^fessor 
of Poetry at Oxford, contributes the second part of 
“ The Hop (Jarden: A Modern (ieorgic in 'Two 
Cantos.” 'rhe poem is said to he “an attempt to 
arouse public .sentiment on behalf of the hop industry 
by a description after tlie Virgilian manner.” As an 
endeavour to idealise the Imperial Conference as it 
may be developed according to the wish of certain 
ardent Imperialists, it has its poliliral if not poetical 
value . 

From loyal waves Ihe free Dominions spring, 

A hundred Kingdoms Init a single King, 

Whose will, by no compulsion, all obey, 

A piilriol Nionarch he, free Licgf‘men lliey ; 

Thence, sent from torrid suns, from j)ol;ir snow, 

From Austral skies with alien stars a-glow. 

To Thames’ far shores the chosen slalismen come, 

'I'o guard the glory of their ancient Homo. 

Pkich of his country's inm<jst mind possessed, 

Tiioy meet their peers, the Council of t he Best. 

Called by their Sovt*reign, by their Stales elect, 

The)' serve no FaiUion, they advance no Sect : 

Domestic bounds their lofty ihouglP^ surpass ; 

Wealth strives no more with Labour, (dass with Class, 
Unfettered forethought, free debate is theirs, ^ 

Confederate counsels, and Imj:>erial cares ;— 

How through the tangled maze a way to hnd 
What Blotxl unites by Interest to Innd ; 

With even weight to bid the laxi*s fall ; 

To make the Wealth of each the Health of all ; 

The Empire’s lolls in ordered scheme to range ; 

Fix in her rival Marts the just Exchange ; 

Protect the poor man’s toil ; rich Gr(*ed '•oiilrok; 

Guard th’ Individual, and dcfeii'l the Whole. 

Such let the issue be ! Nor, Reader, deem 
In thoughts like these I rashly quit my tlieinc. 

Party is Britain’s bane. As .Eaciion dies, • 

The patriot soul shall from tlie ashes rise : 

That soul our arts and tillage shall reside, 

With that our vanished Gardens bloom once more. 

An Ode to the Universfiiks. 

Mr. Percy MacKaye’s receAt poem, “ An Ode to 
the Universities," is published in the Harvard 


Graduates' Magazine for September, and from it tl 
following lines are quoted :— 

Such is the scholar liberal : for him. 

Not knowledge wdiich igm^res the Whole, 

But knowledge grafted in the soul 
Is scholarship ; to esteem 
His calling justly is to see 
That culture is proficient sympathy. 

« Hi , Ui ^ if 

All powers articulali! or <linnb. 

That scholars probo an<l sages scan, 

Arc meaningless except to man 
I'o urge his peace, lo case,his pain, 

AikI from his mimrs doniain 
To exorcise the lurking t ‘aliban. 

“'The Man with uie Pen.” 

From a poem with this title, by Klla VVheele 
VVilcox, which appcnr.s in the Young Afan^ I (|uot 
this one stanza :— 

'J'hc world moves about us a miglity madiine. 

And its intricate wheels within wheels arc; unseen, 

An empire is hiiildod, ri‘puhlics are lnun, 

A kingdom is wiped by the finger of scorn 
From the slate ol the nations - a lesson is taught, 

A criminal punished—a culprit is caugfit, ’ 

A statesman and lawmaker rises In power, V 

A wave of reform strikes the world in an liour 
And sweeps all before it ; and back out of sight, - ^ 

As silerii and pati<*nl, and forcebd as liglii, 

Is the import lo action, tin* moulder of men, 

The giiider of purpose—llu: man with the pen. 

The right hand nf Progress, sweet (diai ily’s friend, . S 

'I'lie eyes for blind Juslice, the swnrd lo defend, '1'^ 

I'ncrowned, yel a moiiarcb, no throne but a den - 
Grul guide him and bless him, the man with the- pen I ■ : 

“ Dream-Children.” 

From the African Monthly the following sonnet^l 
entitled “ Dream-Children,” by Syned Pretoria, 
taken :— 

1 see them in my dreams. Their tiny haijds 
(. liitcli feel)ly at the air ; upon my face 
Blows their sweet breath ; a little voice demands 
My eager kisses. In that soft eml>race 
A use of aching, iJiough 1 know not why, 

A sense of some lorgiitleu, longed-for joy, 

A joy that thrills me through, yel makes me sigh, 

Thai time could never change, nor death destroy ; 

Still in my dreams I cla.sp them to my breast, 

J'hcir sofi warm presence folded close lo mine ; 

And o’er me steals the balm of perfect rest, 

And llirougli my veins a gladness like to wine. 

J murmur, shiver then, as cold as .stone 
A wake--and (jIi, dear Gocl! awake alone ! 



Sport in AVassalanci, a part of Western China, aj|| 
described l>y Mr. J. W. Brooke, is one of the feature^! 
of Badminion. -i s 

In the African Monthly Mr. Ralph Durand pressegfi 
for a better Imperial organisation in tropical Africa-^:’ 
the better use of the vast sources of iiiformatioti,| 
ethnological and other, already at our disposal—fou l 
the training of men who are chosen to adniinistet;;:| 
tropical African colonies. Men in thtf Army and Nay®*! 
are trained for the workJ:hey have to do, but tropicalj 
African administrators undergo no prelirfiinary trait^l 
ing and are left to train themselves as best they mayiif 



Random Readings from the Reviews. 


FOUR SAYINGS ABOUT WOMEN. 

; A high caste Hindu, writing in East and West on 
education of Hindu women of the higher castes, 
)iiotes a large number of proverbs, poetic and other, 
fl both sides of the woman question. Four may be 
^pted:— 

jiCfne good molhei is worth a hundred schoolmasters. 

."An obedient wife commands her husband. 

I^/Woinan, water and fire find Iheir way anywhe^re without 
being asked. 

You can argue a bull-terrier out of a bone, but not a woman 
V out of her will. 

30t ^ 3^ 

r;; PHmOOKAPHING A QUKKN. 

hVMiss Madeline Alston describes in the African 
Iffonthly a holiday trek into Swa/jkmd. She visited 
|ic Queen, a very large person with an air of 
command. “ Her attire was primitive—a dirty- 
oking oxhide clothed her body, and bangles 
Ibcircled her ankles and wrists, and her hair was 
^fevated to a perplexing height on the crown of her 
lead.” The furniture of her room consisted of a few 
itass mats and a circular plate of iron slightly 
Allowed, which served as a fireplace. She sat on 
iiib floor, and helped herself to snuff out of a black 
bottle at her side, and conversed affably. 'Fhen she 
on a handsome opera cloak of brilliant green and 
torple, a present from Lord Selborne. “We asked 
lif we might photograpli her. She replied that she 
Was tired of being photographed, but she would not 
mind—if she were paid ! ** 


A (iREAT riiACK PAGRANT. 


Writing in the Canadian Maj^azine for September 
jbn Canada’s Three-Hundredth Birthday, Mr. Newton 
ISacTavish describes the tercentenary celebration as 
^ imposing spectacle of peace, notwithstanding that 
its outward aspects it was nothing short of a tre- 
Inendous panorama of arms. Never before in Canada, 
lie says, had so many men under arms mustered 

t the bugle call, and never before had the defences 
the greatest Empire and the two greatest Republics 
the world stood out on so magnificent a stage in 
^demonstration of the supreme triumph of concord 
id good-will. There was peace-making in the 
l^geants ; there was peace-making at the very out- 
W of the celebration in*the Dominion Government’s 


Sdress of welcome to the Prince of Wales, and in 
pfe reply of the Prince; there was peace-making in 
cablegram which King Edward sent to Earl Grey, 
in the wor^s of Earl Grey at the banquet given 
; an^ there was peace-making in the reply ol 
Prince; lo the civic address of welcome, and in 
of Vice-1 resident Fairbanks and Admiral 
lligUtt)eror. 


NEW LETTERS BY NIETZSCHE. 

The new letters by Nietzsche, published in French 
in the mid-September number of La Revue^ are 
described as being among the most interesting which 
the philosopher has written, as they immediately 
precede the time when his mind l)ecame clouded. 
Pierre Gast, to whom several of the letters are 
addressed, says that Nietzsche’s power of production 
in 1888 was enormous. At that time his mind 
laboined under an exuberance unknown to any other 
man, and his pen could scarcely keep pace with the 
rapidity of his ideas. It was in the last days of 
December of the same year, or the first days of the 
following January, that he collapsed. 

« 

THE GERMAN CENSOR IN ALSACE. 

Writing in the mid-September issue of La Rame^ 

E. de Morsier recalls an instance of the stupidity of 
the German Censor in Alsace after the war. In 1871 
Professor Auguste Sabatier, wdio had resigned his post 
in the Faculty of Theology at Strasburg, inaugurated 
a course of French Literature which met with great 
success. Speaking one day of women in French 
literature, he was led to refer to English and German 
women. The German w'onian, he said, receives influ¬ 
ences, hut does not react with vigour. She is a piece 
of soft wax which takes the imprint of her husband. 
A German newspaper translated “ soft wax ” as “ soft 
paste,” and declared that the lecturer had insulted 
German women in speaking of them as “ rich pastry,” 
witli the result that Herr von Mdller, the President of 
the province, issued an order obliging M. Sabatier to 
leave Alsace within twenty-four hours. 

if. if if 

THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER. 

It is something to find in a professional journal 
like the Educational Ranew so bold an indifference to 
, scholarly attainments as is expressed by.Mr. Andrew 

F. West. He is writing on “ The Personal Touch in 
Teaching,” and he insists that for every boy in our 
schools the most sacred thing in all education, his 
own self, shall be invigorated, lifted, rescued, per¬ 
fected and ennobled by that personal touch in teach- 

ing:— 

And so it all comes back to the personality of the teacher, 
(jive me a good leachcr, a good man or a good woman ofnoble 
nature, and I am comparatively indifferent to his or her 
scjjolarly attainments. The attainments will follow, like the 
“ other things ** added when the Kingdom of Heaven is sought 
first. Of what use, for educating our boys and girls, would it 
be to have the most gifted historian or linguist or physicist or 
teacher of any art, if that teacher is himself a small-natured^ 
inean-natured, close-natured, liltle-natured soul ? 

The main effect one the student is the effect of the 
man. The old Greek proverb remains true, that 
“ Ae workman is greater than his work.” 




ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. 

I 

After making all deductions both for matter and 
manner, few sermons are more illuminating. Robert¬ 
son could take one of the most familiar texts, one 
which had been utilised by every preacher times 
without number, and set it forth not merely in a new 
light—every paradox-monger can do that—but in a 
light convincingly true. In another respect also his 
sermons deserve to be takem as models by young 
preachers. Each contains a clear, definite thought, 
and to this it is confined. He comes into the pulpit 
to make a particular poiiit, and that point is always 
fresh and striking, (varelully and deliberately he 
drives it home by varied argument and illustration. 
When that has been achieved he stops. Brevity, no 
doubt, is an advantage ; but tlie lesson to be learnt 
from the sermons of F. W. Robertson is that of 
“ grip,” of having a definite idea to express, and of 
concentrating resolutely upon it every sentence of the 
sermon.— Treasury^ October. 

^ if. 

MEREniTH : LIMITATION AND ACHIEVEMENT. 

Meredith is incapable of final artistic self-sacrifice: 
he cannot resist the fascination of the rble of ideal 
spectator. He ravishes us with his sense of the ironic 
contrast between the logic of the situation and the 
exhibition of the human will; but he cannot spaie us 
the intrusion of his own charming personality. Quaint, 
fantastic, original, he interposes between the reader 
and his creations the viewless harrier of his own 
personality; his characters arc unusual because, by 
some subtle alchemy of the Active art, they assume 
the colour of his own temperament. It is Meredith's 
great achievement that, des|)ile his theoretical divaga¬ 
tions, his extraneous philosophic observations, his 
inability to resist the temptation to speak through the 
mouths of his characters, his unconscious faculty of 
imparting to his characters the tone and hue of his 
own nature, his characters live with a vital, a passion¬ 
ate energy drenched with thought for which we have 
to go to Ibsen to find a parallel.—A rchiiiai.D 
Henderson in tlie North American Reviav. 

if if if % 

WHY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD FIRST WENT TO JAPAN. 

In the Fcir East Matsui Hana tells how Sir Edwin * 
Arnold paid his first visit to Nippon, and spoke to 
the boys at the Imperial University: — 

Still I recall lo-ilay, as it were a reinaik of yesterday, what 
he said. The reason which made him wish to pay our country . 
a visit, he said, was not the wonder tales told him, the quaint 
charms of life so strikingly ditt’erent from the Western mode of 
life; not the works of art whicli overshadowed llie masierpieccs 
of European art at the great museums of the world ; it was Jiot 
even the peerless beauty of Mount Fuji and the scenic wonders 
of its homeland. No, and you can hardly guess it. He wx'nt on 
to say The chief and the greatest reason which induced him*to 
take the trip was a little book, a thin little book in the humblest 
of covers, without the slightest pretension in its make-up and 
garb. One day, in his London office, he fourM ii upon his 
desk ; it was a grammar- - a Japanese grammar; the novelty of 
it all tempted him to open the lx)ok. What he rear* Herein 
amazed him. There is—so said the'grammar—no imperative 
mood in the language of Nippon. 


WHY ARE SOCIALISTS NOT MORE COURAGEOUS? 

I lay Mr. Wells’s book (“ New Worlds fV)r Old % 
down with the question,: Why cannot prcscnt-dayl| 
Socialists be a little more courageous? Nothing ini;5* 
economics is more certain than that the 
distribution—the distribution which makes a givenfj 
amount of firodiice go furthest—is distribution^ 
according to need. It is equally certain that a;:^ 
community with a perfectly organised system <yf 4 
cor[)orate control could arrange; produt'tion more5 
economically than it is arranged, or likely to bo;;; 
arranged, by our i)resent mixed system. What is;- 
the difliculty in supposing that, given sufficicMit time,''^ 
th() cor|)orate organisation may l)econie perfect-' 
enough to arrange all production and distribution 
Edwin Cannan in the Economic Journal. / 

if if if • , 



THE DEDICATIONS OF CHURCH liEf.LS. 4 

Among dedications of bells in the Middle Ages,.;^ 
that to (labricl was common. It was natural, for thO;^ 
bell Avhich was used to call the people to commemOtjll 
rale the mystery of the Incarnation, in the ring-^ 
iiig of the Angclus, to receive the name of th^i 
Angel of the Incarnation. So, too, the bell whicl|| 
was used to toll for the dying or the dead might beai?> 
the name of St. Michael, guardian of departing spirits^ 
Raphael is less common, though examples are fbund^l 
Among dedications to the saints, St. Mary is of course^ 
the most frequent. Many bells are dedicated to Sti| 
Peter. Local saints have their share.—D r. E. 

MiTAOE Day in the Treasury^ October. 

if if if 

IS SOCIETY NECESSARILY UNJUSI ? 

Society, when not evolving higlier forms of 
lice, is necessarily unjust. It is as well to drop al!|| 
cant and face facts. There is no end to the deccptipt» 
men may practise on themselves in politics. Aristotle! 
could talk with the calm voice of philosophy aboia^l 
the state existing “ for the good life ” (to? c? 
iVt/ca), and yet contemplate with equanimity th|(^S| 
existence of an (aionnoiis slave |)o[)ijlation workinig 
and suffering that the citizens might have leisure fot|| 
virtuous living ! So now society involves the sacrifice 
of iwo-thirds of its members that the rest may enjoy|| 
tlie liberty and luxury a highly organised civilisatiori||j 
can give. But the good genius sees that there is 
reason why one class more than another should saetji^a 
lice itself. He sees, loo, [that tlie sacrifice is oftei|^ 
fruitless, for the rich arc really (Christ is quit^ 
emphatic about that) more to be ))itied than the poo?;a 
As a rule it is the wrong people who are rich, 
people who have no capacity for real pleasure; thejli 
have “ no joy, only amusements; no object in 
only an office; no work, only business.” The man 4 
who ought to be rich is the man who does not car ^4 
what he wears or eats, so long as lie,can lie in 
sun and just look at the world.—‘-q’he Romantii?]^ 
Elements in the Ethics of Christ,” by SrANLE\j:j^| 
Gerald Dvnn, in the Hibbcrt Journal, 



I'HE Reviews 


Reviewed. 


AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The October number is niiturally full of the Prosi- 
pSential election. Mr. J. Daniels tells the story of 
lljir. llryan’s third camjjaign. .All Mr. Bryan’s sot 
^^l^eches have been printed for the widest disseini- 
||j)ation. More than a million <a)pies of his speech, 
P;* Shall the people ruh;?" have been sent out. It has 
1 translated into all the principal foreign languages 
Pipoken in the United’States. Another million copies 
other speeches have alst» Iksmi sent broadcast. The 
ire which he has delivered on “The I’rince of 
p^eace” to half a million ( ’luirch {x;ople is also greatly 
“p demand, thougli without a word of politics in it. 
If^he Democrats are said to have always had to make 
ae dollar go 
|is far as tlie 
|iR.e p u 1) 1 i can 
|ten do liar.s. 

r. Walt e r 
jp^ellman gives 
description of 
pthe manage- 
^^ent of the 
illPaft campaign. 
p|lr. Hitclicock, 
l;,who is organis- 
|||ng it, is said to 
^ibave designed 
Ip h e largest 
^^;i®chome of oi- 
^Jganisation ever 
g' 4 ttern[)U;d in 
|||)olitics, involv- 
ping twenty Stale 
i^airnien, 1,500 
nty chair- 
i.en, 10,000 
^precinct com- 
fj^itteemen, and 
i>jjlo,ooo poll-laki 
^oney they had four years ago. 

^ Several artieles have been separately noticed, 

f jtahly those dealing with the revival of trade, 
here is also a sketeh of Tolstoy at eighty. 



Unr-p^r x 11 'vt’kly. 

Not a Good Subject for Hypnotism. 

He is (loinu; this on half the 


WANTKD -A MINISTER FOR CHILOREN. 

M. K. Inglis strongly advocates the appointment 
of a Central Intelligence (Council as a basis for a per¬ 
manent Child Welfare Committee :— 

Tiiis committee be composed of representatives from 

the Homo Office, the Local Government Board, the Board of 
Trade, tlie lulucalion I)(?j)arLmenl, the Treasury, the War 
Office, the Admiralty, the Board of Lunacy, and a certain 
number of co-opted members, with a permanent secretary and 
under-seerelary. 'I'here mij^ht even be a Mini.ster for Childreii 
and a Scottish and Irish (niiklren’s Secretary. This committee 
should look after the interests of all children in the United 
Kinj;dom and Ireland from babyhood upwards; 7fv/^ defective 
children there should be no a^e. limit. 

AL.\s! FOR TilIC 
SHOR'r-STOkV 
MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Edwin 
Pugh discusses 
the decay of 
the short story. 
1'hc decay, he 
says, lakes place 
not because we 
I a c k li vi ng 
authors capable 
of excelling in 
that form of 
literature, hut 
l)ecaiise we de¬ 
ceive ourselves 
with false no¬ 
tions of what 
the public 
needs. He 
strongly de¬ 
nounces most 
of the maga¬ 
zines in w^hich 
.‘'iiort stories appear. He declares that ^the majority 
of these maga/ines are published at a loss to their 
proprietors. He do(;s not tiiink there is room for 
more than the two or three magazines which cater 
in machine-made stories on hackneyed lines. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

,The OcToher numl.)cr is full of important articles, 
six of which have claimed sejiarate notice. 
{WHAT WAT.es \V[\,L (;AJN IIV OlSESTAlUaSllMENT. 

•v'-.b- 

IpiJr. W. M. J. VVilli.inis estim.ales tlie extunt of the 
l^wment of the (Church in W ales. He finds the 
lltirch fund of U'ales and Moinnouthshire to be 
an annual income of ^373,180. The capital 
^iieof thatat 22} /ears’ purchase would be about 


HOME KtJI,K = SOCrAr.ISM. 

C.Tplain Percy Creed puts forward an urgent plea 
for the enforcement of the Crimes Act in Ireland. 
He says: “ In Ireland we do not talk about Socialism. 
We call it Home Rule’’:— 

Home Rule is just as great a menace to society in Ireland as 
Socialism is in England, anrl for the same fundamental reasons, 
a fact, wliich t^octrinaire lal)crals who most vehemently oppose 
Socialism in .England woild do well to remember when they 
dilate upon the merits of a “ larger measure of self-govern¬ 
ment for Ireland, Let them begin at home and give a larger 
measure of self-government to E^ast Ham. stnd kindred com¬ 
munities. 




' THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

There are several very important articles in the 
October number, which have been separately noticed. 
A feature not often found in the Contemporary is 
supplied by Miss Dauncey in her account of “ Modern 
Priests of Bail,” which, like “ Bliaff’s head,” is “ all 
bluggy." 

“slump in french socialism.” 

Mr. Laurence Jerrold offers signs that one is 
coming, in the n^unicipal elections and in the fading 
power of Jaures and the growing dominance of 
Cl^menceau. M. Clemenceau “obviously believes in 
the slump.” He “ stands unshaken as the great 
realist; M. Jaures fades farther and farther away.” 
The slump is a sequel to the old story. He says 
French Parliamentary Socialism has never cottoned 
to the Trade Unions. Trade Unions kept at arm’s 
length have been irregular skirmishers instead of 
solid bulwarks of French industries, the solidest in 
the world. Tlie Confederation Geiicrale du Travail 
has been a centre of confusion, but may be steadied 
by the adhesion of the Miners* Federation. All the 
agitation of the past few years is coining from the 
disorganisation of French labour. 

MANHOOD SUFFRAGE PLUS riAJR.AI. VOTING,. 

Mr. J. H. Hum[)hreys describes .proportional repre¬ 
sentation in Belgium. He recalls the provisions of 
the present law, which grants to every male Belgian 
aged twenty-five the right to one vote ; to every 
married man at thirty-five who |)ays five francs in 
taxes on his dwelling, a second vote ; another vote 
to every owner of land or house property valued at 
2,000 frnnes; or to the pos.sessor of an income of 
loo francs derived from Belgian public fiind.s, 'Fwo 
extra votes are given to those w'ho had obtained a 
diploma of higher education, to occupants of a pulilic 
position, or to a person engaged in a highly cducat(.:d 
profession. But no elector may possess more than 
three votes. This system at present is strongly 
opposed by Liberals and Socialists. Belgian law 
requires every elector to put in an appearance at tlm 
polling booth on penalty of prosecution. The rest 
of the description will not tei^d to sfiake the Kngli.sh- 
man’s feeling that proportional representation is an, 
intricate puzzle beyond the average electors intelli¬ 
gence, 

WAS BRITISH ALTRUISM A BLUNDER? 

Dr. Dillon, in recalling wliat he describes as the 
Armenian fiasco, shows how Great Britain, in seeking 
to bring pressure upon the Sultan nhcY the first 
Armenian atrocities, and in doing so at the fixpense 
of British interests, had only provoked the second 
atrocities, flung Turkey into the arms of Germany, 
and destroyed the influence that Great Britain might 
otherwise have possessed. In Dr. Dillon’s own 
words :— • 

The altruism which thus underlay ovir policy in the Near East 
not only estranged the two Goverprnenis and peoples, but 
loosened the bonds of union between Great Britain and the 
eighty million Mohammedans who owe political allegiance to 


King Edward, and spiritual allegiance to Alxliil TTamid. ThS| 
is one of the most .remarkable instances in modern times 
genuine altrutsm in politics, of the sacrifice of national interestS:| 
to humanitarian impulse, k does credit to the heart. It isf| 
hardly loo much to aflirm that no t>ther nation at the presertt 
day would offer up such a heavy sacTitic<‘ for no earthly return..^i; 
The sacrifice did not even promote the cause for which it wsis ■ 
made. On the contrary, it rained it. It injured the British ;? 
hhnpire grievously, and .set back tlu* work of reform among th^: ■ 
Turks as well as among the Christians. 


PLEA FOR WOMEN IN GAOL, 

Dr. Elizabeth S. Chc.sser [deads for a better treat¬ 
ment of women prisoners. She appeals to American ' 
experience, by which women •criminals are meta- v 
nK)r|)lios<al into trained workers and useful domestic^ 
servatiLs. J'lie gaol there becomes a school. Even J 
ill Japan the systetn of penal reform is years ahead V 
of ours. She asks for a woman medical insjiector of ; 
prisons ; the appointment of trained nurses to prison 2 
hos]nial.s : the substitution of hygienic, sanitary, and ^ 
educational treatment for the present stupid jienalism.::^ 
At present no knife or fork is provided for women>|, 
prisoners. Many of them tear their fi^od with teeth:| 
and fingers like animals. Shi^ insists that by prO^Jf 
perly organising [prison labour, by letting men andj 
women work at their own trades under conditional 
approximating as closely as possible to outside con^ 
ditions, prisons could be made self-supj)Orting, as iii: 
America. She also asks for the Slate organisation ofl 
the Discharged Brisoners* Aid Society. 


OTHER AR'MCIdvS. : 

'Die literary supplement contains a valiial Ic digea<^ 
of the Report of tlu^ International Inquiry into Mora]|i' 
Instruction and training in schools. It also contain^;! 
a poem liy A. B. S. d ennyson, “'I he Hermit and 
Faun,” a dialogue.- 


Pearson’s. M 

The cliief attraction of J\^arsn//'s Is the openinjj^ 
series of [jictiires reiaoduced from the work 
A. Chevallier 'layler, R.B.A. Th(?re is also a rath^l 
fanciful jiaper by Marcus Wood wart! entitled “ Ilff 
Everything Born Lived.” The 'i’hamcs is showiii 
crawling with crocodiles; villages are thronged witli| 
pigeons and blackbirds ; and the sea is no long^ 
navigable through the quantities of fish. T’he teiifl^ 
generation of a single ajihis would equal in actuall 
weight some one lullion men, each weighing 
twenty stone—and all in ten days. 'I’iie comma®^ 
house-fly could produce twenty millions in a singj^ 
.season. Of seven hundred spider eggs laid by 
common garden spider only two finally survive. 
fifteen years each pair of birds would have increase^ 
to more than two thousand millions. Twice the| 
average number of birds existing perish yearly. Evea| 
a pair of elephants in five centuries would becom^ 
the progenitors of fifteen million elephants. Natur^ 
keeps down the numbers by starvation and oth^' 
methods. Mr. Collier’s picture, “ T^he Sentence 
Death,*' is a riddle which a writer of fiction redes ip|| 
his own way. Mr. Bernard Everett describes the| 
Children’s Happy Evenings as visited by royalty. ^ 


^ THE HATiONAL REVIEW. 

y The National Review for October is a good num- 
risr. The Editor is not qui(e so crazy as usual. He 
iveh makes an attempt to show that his rage against 
be German Government is compatible witli a love 
hr the German people. His i)ractical conclusion in 
avodr of two keels for one is so sound that it is a 
^ to see its force is weakened by being based upon a 
typothesis which, to say the least, is not proved. I 
pve the German people and I greatly admire the 
Serman Government, and bec.iuse 1 love and respect 
Iwm so much I wish to keep them out of temptation 
maintaining the British Fleet in its proper position 
i!i a two-to-one basis. 

. THE tsar’s OI.O ENOUSU PLATE. 

Mr. E. Alfred Jones, writing an article on this 
Ilijbject, .says:— 

Incredible as ihe statement may sound, the Old English Silver 
iM(atc of the Tsar of Russia surpasses ihc enormous collection of 
mte at Windsor Castle alike in its historical interest and in its 
IlitrinKic value. Tin? writer of this article recently had the privi- 
l0ge of examining in tlclail and photographing all the English 
^te and numerous oilier objects of art of English origin in the 
Kremlin at Moscow, and at St. Petersburg, and having cata- 
j^tted the plate at Windsor, speaks from personal knowledge 
|n the two collections. 

THK PUKCtlASK ruODLr.M IN IRKfANJ). 

?? Mr. H. tie F. Montgomery says:— 

If the action of Parliament tii 190^ is not to be stultified his 

*s Ministers must find a way of solving the following 
iSifOolcms. The block in the Estates Commissioners* olTices must 
11 ^ relieved b) a suflicieiil and elhcieiil increase of staff. Means 
piust be found to pay vendors within at the most two years of 
l^e lodgment of their agreements in casli, or in some accept¬ 
able form of securities in lieu of cash, and to vest the purcha.sed 
Itoldings in the tenants. If this cannot be immediately brought 
|bout, advances must be made to encumbered vendors at a 
ti^oderate rate of interest to pay off charges, pending the actual 
|iyinenl of the purchase-money. Arrangements must be made 
regards purchasers’ annuities and vendors* bonus which will 
^rbvide as etteclive inducements to those landlords and tenants 
, ho are still outside the operation of the Act ns those by which 
Weements which havt; alreatly been signed have been brought 
in^ut. These things must lie done without placing any onerous 
Ijihrden on the Irish r.ileiKiyer, and at the least possible cost to 
||)i€ general taxpayer. 

MR. tlOl.DWJIsr SMiril. 

: Mr. Castell Hopkins in a “ Study of Political 
HOTsimism ” says :— 

|j Mr. Gpldwin Smith has been a writer, a brilliant 

^trovcrsialisl, a master of styl(% saunsin, and invective; .a 
mug force in i.>iil)lic life and political controversy; a .smoiil- 
pitiAg volcano of personal animosities, lie has done gotnl 
l^icc to English lilciaturc, and he has thought to benefit ilie 
raglishraee by political preachment.and inicriiational advocacy, 
wit it would seem that he has done niori" harm than good. 

THE UNMON OK SOUTH AFRICA, 
r. Drummond Chaplin, writing on Politics in the 
insvaal, says:— 

Sj^toria, too, is throhhing with anxiety as to the location of 
Kluturc capital. If Pretoria is to be the capital, I’teloria i.s 
Fifbr Unification^ if not, all Pretoria will he against it. On 
‘It point, however, the entire British and industrial section is 
Bcd. Nosi:heii>e of Uniliemion will be acceptable which is 
tiased strictly tti.! finuly on equal rights for all white 
1 ^ subjects, and which docs not, by the adoption of the 


principle of automatic redistribution, keep the open door for 
new population, and provide for its representation, as it grows 
with the development of the country. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Alys Hallard writes on Renan, “ A Guest ” 
gossips pleasantly upon “ Country House Visiting.’' 
Mr. Rickards writes on “Social Reform and National 
Military Training,” and Mr, W. M. Childs discourses 
on “ Towards an Imperial Policy,” which does not get 
the reader much nearer his goal. 

THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The WorliVs Work for October has the unique 
distinction of making the greatest millionaire in the 
world vocal, and vocal about himself. The sketch of 
Rockefeller is noticed elsewhere, as also the sketch 
of an outdoor school, of the Hedjaz Railway, and of 
“The Miracles of Cold.” It is an essentially full 
number. 

From a sketch, by E, M, Evors, of practical cocoa 
growing in the West Indies, we learn that only ;^6oo 
is needed to start a plantation of a hundred acres, 
which will produce an estate containing aliout 2,400 
trees. At eveiy third cocoa tree is planted a hois 
iinMortelfe, which grows to a height of from fifty to 
sixty feet, and so protects the cocoa tree from the 
solar heat. Both the protector and the tree are 
extremely beautiful, and the plantation is a wonderful 
work of natural art. 

Mr. J.-iines Johnston tells the romance of Living- 
stonia, which began in 1875 and now contains 500 
schools, Tjooo teachers, and over 30,000 scholars, 
who are instructed in all forms of industry suita'nle 
for Africa, as well as given commercial, artistic and 
theological curricula. 

Charles H. Garland tells of the success of the 
Benenden Sanatorium, near Hastings. The site cost 
about jQzo an acre, the building about ;^ioo a bed. 
(.)ut of one hundred and fifty cases discharged six 
died, twenty-nine were unimproved; of the rest sixty- 
six improved, and in forty-nine the disease was 
arrested. 

Aksel Mikkelsen glorifies Sloyd. Frederick Dixon 
replies to the aspersions cast on Chri.stian Science 
by the Emmanuel movement. Mrs. Hi.st Alexander 
announces that there are plenty of openings for edu¬ 
cated women of every kind in South Africa at present. 

La Revuo. 

’Phe September number of La Revuo contains the 
final aftt of the George Dandin comedy, which Dr. 
Zarnenhof has translated, the portraits of the four 
organisers of the Dresden Congress, and the results 
oft the three competitions. One, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was a query as to who amongst Esperanto 
authors wrote in the finest style — leaving Dr. 
Zarnenhof dut of the ^question, of course. Dr. Bein 
received far and away the largest number of votes, 
and “La Farapna” wasi adjudged to be hi^ finest 
work. , ' 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY-AND AFTER. 

The October number is especially good, and four 
of the principal articles require separate mention. 

UNIVERSAI, PENNV POSTAGE. 

The month which sees penny postage introduced 
with the United States rightly Sees from the pen of 
Mr. Henniker Heaton an outline of the battle for 
universal penny,postage uj) to the present day. It is 
a notable record. The writer adds 

The only refjret 1 have i.s that room rannot he founfl for Ihe 
ciuiineratinn of the iiaiiies of the lar^e iniinher of slronjt^ ami 
projrres.sive public men—notably Mr. \V. T. Stead, Sir \ViIliam 
Holland, Sir Edward Sa-ssoon, Sir Walter Vcace, Sir William 
Mulock, Sir David Tennant, etc.—who durinj^ those years of 
toil and struggle helped us onward in the work and rendered 
such great service to the cause, 

Mr. Heaton closes with this prophecy: “ I shall be 
greatly mistaken if another year elapses before the 
completion of universal penny postage.” 

IS JShAM KEI'OUMING? 

Mr. Theodore Morison, late Principal of AligSirh 
College, asks, Can Islam be reformed ? He points 
to the number of sects in Islam which are signs of 
reforming energy, and reports that many Indian 
Moslems believe that— 

The use of force for the propagation of the faith is forbidden 
by Islam. 

Thai Is 1 «am enjoins monogamy. 

That slavery is inconsi.stenl with Islam, which asserts the 
broiherhootl of man. 

Moslems ought to welcome science ana knowledge from what- 
evcT source. 

The sacrifice of animals is undesirable and not obligatory. 

Islam does not impose the dogma of prede.stinatiun. 

TIIK HEAI/ni OK SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Miss A. S. Lawrence, of llie I.^ondon Education 
Committee, laments tliat the law concerning medical 
inspection of school children is jiroving to be an 
administrative failure. The Education Board [ire- 
scribed for the children a kind of examination 
adopted by a scrupulous insurance company. Inspec¬ 
tion has already disclosed a state of things in London 
which is appalling, but no provision has been made 
to meet the needs disclosed. Of children with 
defective eyesight, only thirty-six per cent, had some 
sort of advice; of 245 children in a South London 
school, only four had healthy sets of teeth; of 1,006 
children, 73 suflered from chronic suppuration of the 
ears; of 2,422 girls seen, 1,067 were verminous. The 
Board is making inspection compulsory. 'Fhe optional 
parts conferred to meet the needs of the children will, 
the writer fears, not be made use of. 

THE RESENTMENT OF THE “ RETIRED.” 

Mrs. Carolin describes the I'ransvaal of to-day 
“ from a woman’s point of view.” Her paper is diie 
long wail over the ascendency of the Dutch, Her 
attitude is expressed in this paragraph:—. 

We all know the old proverb aboift setting a beggar on horse¬ 
back ; to-day in the Tiansvaal the be[jgar is sitting on horseback 
with a long sjambok in his haml, and his late enemy lies 
beneath his horse’s feet. Is there no one who will dare to 
interfere? 


Her animosity is perhaps explained by the fact 
that her husband, after twenty-three years on the fixed 
establishment of the Civil Service, was “ shoved 
aside ” on the “ retrenchment ” list. 

WANTED—A TRAFFIC HOARD. 


Captain Swinton, L.C.C., enlarging on the pfesent 
chaos of London traffic, enforces the contentions of 
Mr. Charles Booth and the Royal Commission of 
London Traffic that a non-elected Traffic Board i| 
necessary. He pronounces that the appointment 
of a s[)ccial branch of the Bpard of I’rade, with 
Sir Herbert Jekyll at its head, is a mere stopgap td 
save the face of the Covernment while it halts between] 
two opinions. He sa); that the London County; 
Council could not undertake the work even though 
its boundaries were greatly extended. If the London? 
County Council were to be tlie Traffic Authority it 
must either take over all the collective forms of: 
traffic in the London area or relegate the tramwayS 
to private enterprise. 

THE BRn’lSlI MDNARCHS IN STATUARY. 


Mr. Beresford Chancellor writes on the Roya]^; 
Open-Air Statues of London, and few will hesitatd^ 
to endorse his conclusion ;— | 

Taken as a whole, the Royal sUituos in London are no® 
salisfying, inasimich as for no less than four of Charles 
Second, counting those wliich have <lisappeared, we have 
of Victoria; Ocorgo the Ifourlh is rei>rcscnled and Edward 
'I'hinl neglected; Henry the Fifth, Edward the First, ati^J 
William the First have none of them been honoured in 
way ; but James the Second stamls by the Admiralty, an 
G<-orge the First, against all tlie canons of art aiivi good ta 
dominates'the steeple of a church ! 

There arc other articles com[)aring Duite an 
Shakespeare, and dealing with the method of Pl itO/ 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Rkrhaps the most piquant and incisive of tiie| 
whole series of articles in the October number 
Lord Monkswell’s vindication of Free Trade. Mjfi 
W. E. A. Axon recalls the epistolary passage of arrttS 
Iietween Richard Cobden and the Rector of Stockpoli^ 
after Cobden had been rejected by that town on h£ 
first rarliarnentary candidature. Cobden strong 
ol>jectcd to the rector preaching against the reformir 
candidate. 

“ Ignotus ” inveighs against the English policy 
making judges out of barristers, and insists that, as i|| 
Germany, the judge should have an independ^ 
training. 

T\ H. Wiltshire calls attention to the significatiij| 
fact that the National Union of Teachers allows n^| 
religious difficulty to interrupt the harmony of il3|| 
proceedings. Members of all kinds of sects and -61$. 
no sects meet in unity to discuss religion. 

Mr. J. Lionel Tayler thinks that the social applica ?4 
tion of eugenics would be promoted by working 
through the medical adviser of each family, by gettin^l 
rid of the delusion that'heredity is fatalistic, and bj^| 
teaching truths about the child and adult indivtj| 
dualities. 
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THE SOCIALIST REVIEW. 

../Mr. Joseph Fels and Mr. John Orr urge as the 
ptnedy for unemployment that the (iovernmern 
Ihould resume gradually, steadily, and with reganl to 
Ibe whole land of the country, the power which it 
tjlas alienated from itself. The writers quote the case 
which liady Cathcart got ten men sentenced to 
Ijro months’ imprisonment for having settled on an 
^hind which was only partly inhabited and cultivated. 
"^ fiey refer also to the site of the Old Bailey, London, 
It up for auction ii? tim e; lots. The first went off 
a ground-rent of ^4,520 pei acre, the second at 
ite rate of £Sj 593 ih'nd reached a figure 

per acre, hut was withdrawn, d'he builder 
pho was i)repared to s|)en(J ^20,000 in putting up 
4>building, and so enqiloying lal)our, was hindered by 
landowner holding up the land for a liigher price. 

A writer laments that the Home Rule agitation, 
iiile intended to win freedom, has in reality kept 
the people shackled and imprisoned. Even the Sinn 
Tein practically deters a thorough Socialist by reason 
^ its cjxtreme Se|)aratist lielicfs, worship of rejected 
i|hd antiquated things because they belong to Ireland, 
|hd their bigotry rcsi)ecting the native language, 
pie writer deplores ihe fact that the liabour Party 
England has no official policy towards Ireland. 
^j!hey have su[)i)orle(] a Unionist candidate at Belfast, 
v; M. Jaiirlxs contributes a i)aper on the general 
jE^rike and working-class organisation, from w'liich it 
Ippears that he is modifying his conception of the 
il^ssibilities of this weapon, and is becoming more of 
Opportunist. 

The Editor—unwisely, it seems to us, for his own 
hnds —declares that “ Socialism regards the Catliolic 
rch as its sworn enemy,” and laments that 
lie [)ricsts ha\e Joinc'd with exlraordiJiary zeal 
in th^ anti-Socialist campaign. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

Lovkks of adventure will read with interest Mr. 
i^ieorgo D. Abraham’s mountaineering expcrience, 
^;lJp the Schreckliorn in a Storm,” which he relates in 
Magazine fur October. He and his guides 
panaged to touch the tapering summit stones 13,386 
pet above the sea, but they l\ad to begin the descent 
jipmediatcly, as the storm made any chance of a view 
ipsolutely hopeless. Mr. ^Vinston Uluirchill con- 
pnues his African journey w'ith a chapter on Miir- 
^^ison Falls. U'he Falls, he says, arc wonderful to 
ehold, not so much because of their height, though 
It is impressive, but because of the immense volume 
Iwtater precipitated through a very narrow outlet, 
piliie admiring their magnificent fury and trying to 
''Sppute their force, he could not help thinking that 
|l|^rn science w^oiild not long be content to leave 
mighty forces inuarnecl and unused, or such 
of inexhaustible and^unequallod fertility uncul- 
^ art a;cicle is devoted to the work of 

i'#ubj«c and Mr. J). H. Aitken's natural 
; deals with the Bills of Birds. 



THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Articles on Meredith and on regenerate Turkey 
have been quoted elsewhere. Perhaps the most 
startling paper is one by Charles W. Lamed, of the 
United States Military Academy, in which he inveighs 
against the inefficiency of the public schools. He 
bases his indictment on the results of the entrance 
(examination into the Military Academy at West 
Point. He finds lack of thoroughness, and a weak¬ 
ness in methods of instruction which must result in 
vast waste of time on the part of a great portion of 
the student Ixxly. 'Phe exam{)les he gives of muddled 
ignorance are truly impressive. 

Mr. W. S. Rossiler, giving what he calls a common- 
sense view of the immigration prolilem, declares on 
the one side that it is inconsistent to protect American 
manufactures and workmen again.st the competition 
of Belgian workmen in BelgTim, and yet permit the 
Belgian workmen to compete at the New England 
loop^' with American workmen. On the other, 
the immigrants are inten.sely earnest, industrious, 
frugal. On the east side of New York, where Russian 
Jews arc numbered by the hundred thousand, there 
are large areas in which the night-schools outnumber 
the saloijns. He concludes that as there is a constant 
shortag(i of workers in the humbler callings, workers 
in such occupations must, as in the past, continue-to 
be recruited from abroad, or else a large number of 
native Americ.ans must be content to labour in the 
lower w alks of life. 

Salvatore Cortesi, writing on Italy and the Triplicc, 
says that the Vatican and the (^uirinal are officially 
enemies in (jrder to maintain in reality the best rela¬ 
tions. He concludes that in case of conflict between 
Germany and France, the most that can he obtained 
from Italy by her allies will be a benevolent neutrality. 

T’rofessor Hibbcn inveighs against utility as the 
object of science, declares that Nature sets a premium 
on the study of her mysteries for their own sake, that 
there is such a thing as disinterested knowledge as 
well as disinterested benevolence, and declares :— 

'J'he parodox of lAiowledge is that he who regards knowledge 
as liis servant is never coniplctely master of that knowledge; 
‘but whoever regards himself a?? the servant of ivnowlcdge, he 
alone is master in the world of thought. 

The London correspf)ndent compares the House 
of Representatives with the House of Commons. He 
declares that the former has the superior ljuilding and 
better arrangements for visitors, but that the latter is 
considerably above the former in interest, in dignity, 
and as a human spectacle. 

77 ;^ /'ar East is a sumptuous monthly, edited by 
Ad.ichi Kinnosuke, composed almost entirely by 
Japanese writers, and published in English in Detroit. 
The second number contains a further instalment of 
Prince Ito’s autobiography, and describes the Grand 
Exposition of Nippon, to be held in 1912. This 
periodical gives the Western reader a rare chance of 
seeing something of the workings of the Japanese 
mind. 
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THE COUNTRY HOME. 

The pride of plnce in this nia^jazina is given 
to a well-illustrated article on The Court Farm, 
Broadway,” the home of Mr. and Mrs. de Navarro. 
Mrs. de Navarro is bettor known as Mary Anderson. 
'I'his delightful old home retilly consists of two 
cottages, one of whicli was formerly occupied by 
Miss Maud Valerie White, the popular song-writer. 
T’he two cottages have l)een connected by a new 
ballroom, in which hangs the unfinished portrait of 
Madame de Navarro, by Mr. (i. F. Watts. With 
regard to this there is an interesting story:— 

About llifi time at wliicli it was imdortaken Madame de 
Navarro happened to l>e l)realvfasting with the late Mr, 
(Iladstoiie. He projjhesied that tin* sittings, instead of being 
compIet(‘d in the usual time, would extenfi over a number of 
years. The reason given was that Mr. Watts was such a very 
brilliant and sympathetic eoiiveisationalisi that tlie inevitable 
outpouring of tbe: great man’s soul and mind would extend the 
I)ainling of tbe portrait to years ; indeed, such was the ease, and 
the picture itself was never really quite finished. 

The same magazine contains a paper on “l?ton 
College Museum ” and another on “ The Bulrush in 
Commerce,” which de.scribes the village industry of 
horse-collar making carried on in the Broads of 
Norfolk, where the rushes grow\ The industry seems 
fast dying out, but such as it is, it has been banded 
down from father to son, aiul is one of the few 

industries which have been kept in the villages and 
not concentrated into a large town factory. 

Of wider intere.st, however, is the article on 

“ Intensive Culture ” (noticed on another page), and 
Mr. Foley’s paper on “ l>ack-to-thc-l.and Cottages,” 
in which illustrations of charming little cottages, 

costing from ^75 to ^2^120, are given. "Jliere is a 
timely article on The Cultivation of Roses,” which 
is accompanied by beautiful illustrations ; and among 
other contents of an excellent and attractive nunil;)er 
there is a paper on “The Grass Lands of a Small 
Farmer, and How to Work 'Fhem at a Living Profit.” 

THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE.! 

With the title “ Our National Meal of a Man,” 
Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell has written an article 
for the Pall Mall Magazine of October in defence of * 
the Public Schools in England. He considers fagging 
an excellent and essentially a democratic institution. 
As to the code of honour (at Harrow), he says that to 
cheat at games is an unpardonable offence, but to use 
“ cribs ” is permissible. Many boys will lie unblush- 
ingly to a master; or prevarication is esteeihed an 
opportunity for the display of ingenuity and moilier wit. 
Apropos of the politeness of schoolboys, Mr. Vachell 
tells the story of the lady who wanted a chair. An 
Eton boy offered to fetch it; a Winchester boy 
fetched it; a Rugby boy sat dowm in it. But 
Rugbeians say that a Harrow Ijoy sat in it. At Eton 
or Harrow the annual cost of a hoy of sixteen, 
inclusive of everything, leavesMitlle change out of 
Does a parent get value received ? Unhesi¬ 
tatingly Mr. Vachell answers, ‘‘ Yes.” 


A MINK OF noOKS, 

In anotlier article Mpss Helen Zimmern descrihesf- 
an unworked mine in tiie shapi:, of a hihlioinuniac’sS 
hoard at Florence. This bibliomaniac boiiglit indis-*' 
criminatc^ly everything brought to liis shop. Quantity^; 
not quality, attracted him. He bought and bought 
and stored and stored with a view to the future, being; 
of opinion that tins was the best way to furnish hi^' 
eliildren with a patrimony which W'ould re|)ay them; 
a hundredfold. His name was I’ietro Franceschini. 
Among his friends was C’arducci the poet, and Glad<; 
stone was a freciuent visitor when in Florence. When: 
Franceschini died, his son, the heir of the congested ■ 
bookstore, an engineer, wlio cared nothing for bookSj,; 
sold the concern to the bibliographer, Mr. Voynich;‘ 
The agglomeration of years was investigated. Many 
finds came to light, especially valuabK? first editions.* 
of English works, for there seems no place like Italy;; 
for picking up Englisli curiosities; and other treasures:^ 
are being disinterred daily by the indefatigabli^;' 

miners. - 

BLACKWOOD. 

Hlackwood is a most enjoyable number. It opens / 
with a very vivid diary t)f a prisoner of Albuera,;* 
Major William Jkooke, from May to September, 

One is made to fi:el the noble way in which 
Spaniards welcomed linglish prisoners and facilitated ; 
their escape: fioni the French ca[)tor. Dr. Ciemow^ 
loo, gives a very graphic descrij)tion of the Kuropean|| 
jjorts at which pilgrims disembark for Mecca andl;: 
Medina. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett s visit to the nevr| 
Sultan of Morocco has been se[)arately noticed; 
also the somewhat stilted verse on Kentish hoalj 
gardens. 'Fhe w^ay in whicli British civilisation 
slowly suppressing the bloodstained orgies of fetidh|! 
worshippers and j^riests is given fictive form ini'! 
“The lail (iirl of Krobo Hill.” Three vivid sketche^l 
of Persia in transition show “sometliing of the pas^ 
sions, lusts, selfishness and immature immorality of 
Persian people. The wliole country writhes under th^ 
horrors of unbridled Moslcinisin.” 'JTic “ apocalyptife;| 
style” adopted in regard to aiiparently trivial matted^ 
by members of all parties is solemnly condemned. 

WOULD HE KICK DOWN THE LADDER? 

In “ Musings without Method” the writer maintaini^l 
that the whole design and purpose of modern life 
to pamper the degenerate and preserve the unfitly 
Professor Ridgeway’s estimate that no more than 
or six per cent, of the children of the working classej|| 
had, at the age of sixteen, the same amount of braiQ^i'l 
power as the average children of the rnidclle class^l; 
at the same age, is made a pretext for inveighing?? 
against educational ladders. For the sake of a fewS 
“ sports,” says the writer, who in any case would;;:; 
probably find their way to flie the proper? 
development of the rnct: is retarded. In order tO^S 
push on the lowest class, which liy hel'edity and:| 
training is unfit to be advanced, the middle class i$^ 
being gradually ground by taxation out o#«existence, . | 
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THE HUTCH REVIEWS. 

The Women's Suffrage (jufistion takes a prominent 
li^e in the current Vrni^en dt?s 'jyjs. Since the 
9ngress of 1906 there has been a great stride 
Inward. <jerniany lias just passed a law granting 
right of assembly and so making it possible to 
itablish women's suffrage .societies, a fact ol which 
le Gernuin suffragi.sts have not been slow to take 
ivantage. In Beigium the number of societies has 
Rubied, rising to one hundred and twenty-three. In 
Ifcer i)arts of Euroi)p and in America Jiotalile aug- 
ibntations in numbers have to be recorded. After 
it is a kind of advertisement, and ulvcutising 

VjDc Gids contains a veivy a])i)reciative article on 
iafeadio Hearn, whose writings on Ja|)an attracted so 
inch attention. In the course of his remarks the 
fiter gives us a little personal history. Lafeadio 
iearn was the second son of an English army doctor 
a (ireek mother; he was born at I.efcada (or 
[evkas, Santa Maura) in the Ionian Isles. While at 
iQol in Durham he had the misfortune to lose his 
ift eye in a scufHci with some companions, and this 
ifirmity was always a source of deep vexation to 
Itn. This incident ])ut an end to his schooldays, 
iiothcr contribution to this review deals with the 
Inject of the utility or otherwise of studying Greek 
t school. How much do wu remember of it in after 
ife, and what is the good of i:;? In some walks of 
fe the knowledge may he useful, but for the majority 
ch close study of this <lead language is valueless, 
he resuscitation of such feminine industries as hand- 
having receives attention in a short article, and there 
f ^Iso a learned essay on Modern English Poets. 

Both iJe Gids and Onze Ennv contain articles on 
iutch possessions. In the former we arc told about 
le Javanese, how tluiir mcuital development is pro- 
ressing, and how some Juiropeans art‘ trying to 
event this devt‘lo[)ment. In Onze Eenw the story 
iild is that of a mission to Central Celebes; the 
l^thor gives many interesting details, from which the 
Allowing is selected :— 

■The pc(»|)]c giow” u|J togtrlFior as one large /aniily at the outset 
d have cverytliing in cimnnon, so far as that is possible. In 
^rsc of lime the lainily becomes loo laig(* for that scttlenicnt, 
fd souk: of the membeis have to find a liome a little way ofi'. 
hat is the commciiC(*inent of a split ; ;ls t ime goes on, the new 
^lenient l>ecouu‘s fpiite dislinct and dt^velops into a Viig family 
S'its own account, having no jiarl or lot whatsoever wdtli the 
L Slock. They are worse than strangers ; iliev will not accept 
I or hosj)ila.lity from one another. Thus we have two tribirs 
Comiiuinitics, having the .same language and beliefs, but 
Uting one anotlier almost like two armies vluring an agreed 
ation of liostililies. 

^ Holland and Music” is the title of another article 
Eeuw, Holland is regarded as backward in 
^C, but the Dutch always take up foreign music 
quickly—more so than some other nationalities 
' are supposed to be jnore musically inclined 
there are son»e capable vocalists and instru- 
among them. In the matter of composers 
: make a very brave show. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

An Italian Senator, the Duke of Gualtieri, contri¬ 
butes to the Easseo'na Cofifemfioranm a vigorous 
denunciation of municipal trading, beginning with the 
statement that “The failures of municii>ali.sation in 
England, which yeav by year have grown more 
numerous and more serious, and have thrown dis¬ 
credit on this modern system of administration, arc 
now admitted on every side.” As, however, 'thd 
Duke’s autliorities arc mainly Lord Avebury and the 
Times newspai)er, it will bo seen tliat his conclusions 
are somewhat one-sided. 

An article more flattering to our national self- 
respect is that on “Sick Nurses'* in the Jiassegna 
Nazionak^ from the pen of Rita Seisrait Doda. She 
has |)ersonally studied our English nursing sy.stcm in 
our large London hospitals and is full of admiration 
for it, and her aim is to arrive at some recognised 
system of training hospital nurses in Italy. So far 
evei? .less has been done in Italy than in France in 
the*^ direction of training nurses, and at present 
it is iini)ossible to get women of good character 
and fair education to embark on the work at all. 
Happily efforts are now being made in various 
directions to improve matters. G. Como di S. 
Stefano pleads eloquently for a really national system 
of compulsory education for the whole of Italy, to 
include the provision of school baths and the teaching 
of hygiene, and also conqiulsory military drill, by 
means of which a connecting link will be formed 
between the school and the barrack. 

Emporium for September is a specially interestifig 
number. Some curious old prints and pictures of 
sport.s in Vcuicc are rei>roduccd, from which we learn 
that the female athlete has been a familiar figure in 
Venice since the fifteenth century, and that in all great 
regottas the women joined in the gondola-racing, 
jHinting, according to the prints, in short skirts and 
witli flowing liair. V. Pica describes the work of two 
Northern etchers—Anders Zorn and Frank Brang- 
wyn—both distinguished for their “ individual 
originality of visiitn, their evocative power of repre- 
senti'ition, and their masterly excellence of technique.” 
•Some admirable illustrations are given of Brangwyn's 
work. The “ old master ” of the month is Nicola di 
Guardiagrele, a fifteenth century sculptor and silver¬ 
smith of the Abruz/j, whose genius has only recently 
been recognised by art-critics. 

'rhe Civiltd Cattolica publishes full details, with 
sworn medical certificates, of one of the most remark¬ 
able of recent cures at Lourdes. The patient, LtSonie 
LeVetiue, had suffered for fifteen months from an 
acute form of ulceration of the nose, for which she 
had undergone in vain a series of operations; she 
insisted on being taken to Lourdes when too weak to 
undergo further surgical treatment, and was suddenly 
cured when alone in Tier room at the hotel. The 
suppurating wound healed over, her general health is 
entirely restored, and she has now returned to her 
work of teaching. 



Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Mon( 


Under this head the readef' will find a ready refarnce to the more iniportant articles in the 

pet'iodicals on the Topics of the Month, 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAV AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, Land : 

The Rural Kcvivnl, In M. Fordhaiii, “ Socialist Rev,” 
Oct. 

Aliens; 

Revocation (it'rreaty- 1 *rivilejJi:s to Alien Subjects, by 
Justice llodj^^ins, “Nineleenlb Cent,” Oct. 

Armies : 

Social Reform and National Military Training, by 
j\, G. Richards, “ National Kev,” Oct. 

Sujiply and 'J'ransport in India, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
E, 11 . U. Collen, “ Journal Royal United Service 
Inst.,’* Sept. 

Functions of the Pri>jeclile from a Surgical Aspect, by 
C. Marsh Ijcadnell, “Journal Royal United Service 
Inst.,” Sej)t. 

The Pigeon Post in France, by Gen. Rourelly, “ N^mvclle 
Rev,” Sept. i. 

Survivals of the l*ast in tlio French Army, by C!om- 
mandant Robal, “ La Revue,” Sej)t. i. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

The (iyroptcr Flying Machine, by Alfred Avis, 
“World’s Work,” Oct." 

Canals : 

The Internal Niivigation of France, by E. Paycn, 
“ Nouvclle Rev,” Sept. i. 

Children : 

The State the Home, by M. K. Inglis, “ Fort" 

nightly Rev,” Oct. 

llealtlt and the Board of Education, by A. Susan 
l.awrcnce, “Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Crime, I^risons : 

Prison Reform and the Indetcnninate Sentence, by 
K. S. Chesser, “Westminster Rev,” Oct. 

The Treatment of Women Prisoners, by Elizabeth S. 
Chesser, “ Conlemp. Rev,” Oct. 

Foreign Criminals in New York, by T. A. IVmgham, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Sept. 

Education : 

Education and the Religious Controversy, by R. E. 
Dick, “ Socialist Rev,” Oct. 

Emigration, Immigration : 

The American Immigration Problem, by W. 
Rossiler, “North Amcr. Rev,” Sept. 

Eugenics (sec also Children) : 

The Social A|)plication of Eugenicii, by J. L. Taylcr, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Oct. 

Finance: 

Free Trade, by Lord Monkswell, “ Westminster Rev,” 
Oct. * 

Canadian Preference, by Viscount Milner, “Nineteenth 
Cent,” Oct. 

The Regulation of the Stock Exchange, by C. A. 
Conant, “Atlantic Monthly,” Sept. « 

The American Crisis of 1907, by Prof. O. M. W. 
Sprague, “ Economic Journal,” Sept. 

A Year of Business Recovery in America, by C. F. 
Speare, “ Amer. Rev. of Rdvs,” Oct. 

Food: 

Pure Food, by F. Marre, “ Correspondant,” Sept. 25. 

The United States Government’s Inspection of Meats, 
by G. E. Mitchell, “Amcr. Rev. of Revs,” Oct. 


Housing Problem: 

Garden Cities, by II. A. Krose, “Stimnien aus Marti 
Laach,” Sept. 

Ireland ; 

rile New Ireland, by S. Brooks, “North Amia". ReVi 

St'pi.. 

The Government and Coimiumism in Ireland, 
Ca|)t. J’. Creed, “ ]•'ortnighlly Rev,” Oct, 

'I'he Purchase Problem, by H. do F. Monlgomeri 
“ National Rev,” Oct. 

New l.ight on the Horne Rule Split, 18S6, by H. 
Liicy,‘“ Conibill,” Oct. 

Labour Problems: 

'i’lie Remedy for Uneinjiloyinent, by j. Fels and J. 

“ Socialist Kev,” Oct. 

Tile Confederation of Labour in France, by H. ^ 
Laiegic, “ Correspondant,” Sept. 25. 

The (General Strike and Working-Class Organisation 
l)y J. Jaures, “ Socialist Rev,” ()ct. 

Labour Organisation in the Cutlery Trade of Soling^ 
by G. 1 . H. Lloyd, “Economic Journal,” Seph 

Labour and the American Tariff, by L. F. C, 

“ North Amer. Rev,” Sept. 

Law: 

'riie Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “Wiij 
minster Rev,” Oct. 

Local and Municipal Government: 

Who pays ihe Rali s ? by J. C. Wedgwood, “ Socia 
Rev,” Oct. 

The Chaos of London Traffic, by Capt. G. 
Swiiiloii, “Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Marriage and the Marriage Laws : 

The I' liture of Marriage, by Dr. R. Broda, Ini^ 
national,” Sept. 

Legislaiion an(i the Marriage Rale, by J. Bertilld 
“ InUrrnalional,” Sept. 

Divorce in J'raiicc, by Paul Margiicrittc, “ lnt| 
national,” Sept. 

Navies : 

A Naval Understanding with Germany, by ExcubitS 
“ J^'ortiiighlly Kev,” Oct. 

The Key to European Peace, by Ignotus, “ Natio 
Rev,” Oct. 

Defence of Harbours by Fortification, by Brigadli 
(ien. R. F. Johnson, “ Jrnal. Royal United Ser^ 
lust,” Sept. 

France and the Submarine, by Commander . 
Hamilton Ciirrcy, “ United Service Mag,” Oct. 

The New West Point, by Col. C. W. Lar 
“Muiiscy,” Oct. I 

Pauperism : 

Poor Relief in Switzerland, by Edith Sellers, “ Conteii 
Rev,” Oct. 

Politics, Political History, etc. : 

The Century of Constitutions, by A. M, Low, “ Forut^ 
Sept. ^ .,M 

Proportional Representation in Belgium, by J* 
Humphreys, “ Contemp. Rev,” Oct. 

Population Questions: 

Depopulation, by H.* Pesch, “ Stimmen aus Mari 
Laach,” Sept. * ’ 

The Depopulation of France, by H. Cldrnent and otbef|j 
“ Rdfonne Sociale,” Sept. 
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Service : 

i^^e Fight for Universal Penny Postage, by J. Hen- 
nikcr Heaton, “ NincteentliiCent,” Oei. 
ilways (see also Germany, Italy) ; 

Unforced Railroad Competition in America, by Ray 
' Morris, ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,” SepU 
ilism, Sociology, Social Questions : 

S^ocialisni and the New Science, by V. C. Constable, 
f; “ Socialist Rev,” Oct, 

gWhe Socialistic Tendency of tht? Individual Movement, 
by J. L. Tayler, “ Socialist Rev,” Oct. 

|$pcialism in Ireland, by Shaun, “ Socialist Rev,” Oct. 
^ Slump in French '^Socialism, by 1 ^. Jcrrold, “Con- 
temp. Rev,” Oct. 

^(Social Reconstruclions 'I'o-day, by Jt)hi* Martin, 
^ “Atlantic Monlldy,” Sept. 

pBocial Inequality and Social Progress, by R. G. Davis, 

‘ “ Westminster Rev,” Ocl. 

I^hc German Social Democrats, see under Germany. 
fSf!*Welfare Work” on American Railroads, by W. 
I Menkel, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Oct. 

J^perance and the Liquor Traffic : 

£^he Improvement of Public-Mouses, by Lord Laining- 
* Iton, “ National Rev,” Oct. 

^ atres and the Drama: 

Playwright and the Playgoers, by Brander 
. Matthews, ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,” Sept. 
Ipelf-Expression and the American Drama, by P. 
Mackaye, “ North Amer. Rev,” Sept, 

flEndowments of the Church in Wales, by W. M. J. 
g Williams, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct, 

; 

I^Thc English Working-Woman atid the Iranchise, by 
Edith Abbott, “Atlantic Monllily,” Se[)t. 
iStbe Storm Centre of tlie Women Suffrage Movement, 
% by Teresa Biiliiigton-< neig, “ International,” Sent, 
^iijj^eminisin in Politics, by W, M.Lightbody,“West- 
ir;*; minster Rev,” Oct. 

Sji^penings for Women in Soutli Africa,’by Mrs. Hirst 
Alexander, “ World^s Work,” Ocl. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN, 
aies, the Empire, etc.: 

K^owards an Imperial Policy, by W. M, Childs, 
^ “ National Rev,” C'ct. 

e, International Arbitration, etc.: 
le Present European K([uilibriiim and the Peace of 
the World, by S. Yarros, “ Chaiitauquan,” Sept, 
jplianistan : 

l^bdurrahrnan and the Afghan Throne, by Demelrius 
^ C. Boulger, “ United Service Mag,” UcL 

^German Policy in Morocco, by Sir R. Blennorliassclt, 
' * “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct, 

Piilk with Mulai-el-Hatid, by C. Beadle, “ Pall Mail 
Mag,” Oct. 

Visit to Mulai-el-Hafid, by E. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
Blackwood,” Oct. 
jium and the Congo State : 
fhallaye, F., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” Sept. 15. 
fe!pen Heuvel, J. van, on, “ Rev. Gv 5 nerale,” Sept. 
Jpayeii, E., on^“ Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. 1. 
Hjlitics in the Transvaal, b)i D. Chaplin, “ National 
Ocl. 

Indians in the 'lir;ins\ a il, by Sir C. Bruce, 
ujjirc^cv,” Oct. 


The Transvaal To-day, by Mrs. Carolin, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Oct. 

A Last Chance in South Africa, by Diplomatist, 

“ Empire Rev,” Oct. 

South Africa’s Vital Problem, by Major A. G. Leonard, 

“ Asiatic Qrly,” Oct. 

Coal in Natal, by A. l\Tcyer, “ Nouvelle Rev,” Sept. i. 

'Phe East African I’roldem, by Sir PI. H. Johnston, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Balkan States : 

The Balkan Problem and Austro-Hungarian Policy, 
by L. de Chlumecky, “ Grande Rev,” Sept. 10. 

Austria-Hungary and Russia and the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion, by Koinarow, “ Correspondant,” Sept. 25. 

Balkan Geography and Balkan Railways, by Noel 
Buxton, “ Geographical Journal,” Sept. 

Macedonia, sec under Turkey. 

Belgium: 

Proportional Representation, by J. H. Humphreys, 

“ Contemp. Rev,” Oct. 

China: 

The Chinese I’roblem, by Paul Rohrbach, “ Pieussr 
ij^h(- J.ihrbucher,” Sept. 

Frairce^: 

Georges Clemcnceau, by A. Filon, “Fortnightly Rev,’ 
Oct. 

The Vine-Growers’ Crisis, by Victor Du Bled, “ Rev. 
dcs Deux Mondes,” Sept. 15. 

Germany and Prussia (see also Navies) : 

Great Britain and Germany, by II. Spender, “ Con- 
temp. Rev,” Oct. 

Prince lUilow, by Sidney G. Morris, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Oct. 

The Electoral Reform Movement, by G. Gradnaiier, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 

The Social Democrats at Niirnhcrg, by W. Schrodef, 
“ Sozialistischc Monatshefte,” Se|)t. 

Democracy in Social Democracy, by E. Bernstein, 
“ Sozialisi i.'iche Monatshefte,” Sept. 

Social Polilics and Social Democracy, by O. Hue, 
“ Sozialislichc Monatshefte,” Sept. 

Social Democracy and Foreign Policy, by K. Leuthner, 
Sozialistischc Monatshefte,” Sept. 

North and South in Social Democratic Policy, by 
W. Kolb, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 

The Prussian State Railways, by P. Comert, “ Rev. de 
Paris,” Sept. 1. 

Financial Refonj^ and the Working Classes, by M. 
Schippcl, “ Sozialistische MoiiatshefLe,” Sept. 

Lidia : 

The Unrest in India, .by C. J. O’Donnell, “ Empire 
Rev,” Oct. 

Methods of Indian Reformers, by Old Official, “Asiatic 
Qrly,” Oct. 

Indo-China: 

The Defences of Indo-China, by A. Debon, “ Questions 
Diplainatiques,” Sept. 16. 

Italy : 

Italy and the Triple Alliance, by S. Cortesi, “ North 
Amer. Rev,” Sept. 

Rifilway Nationalisation in Italy, by F. Tajani, 
“ Economic Journal,’" Sept. 

Mahomedanism (sec also Turkey, Africa, etc.) : 

Can Islam be reformed^ by T. Morison, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Oct. 

Pacific Ocean: • 

The Masters of Oceania, by B. d’Aunct, “ Correspon- 
dant,” .Sept. 10, 
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Persia; 

Persia in Transition, Blackwood,” Oct, 

The Persian Crisis, by Prof. E- G. Jh owne, Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Ocl. 

Prussia, see under Germany. 

Russia; • 

A Hundred Years’ Struggle for a Constitution, by M. 
Delincs, “ Bibliotluujue Universdle,” Sept. 

Sweden: 

Swedish Politics, by H. Bidou, ** Questions Uiplo- 
inatiques,” Sept. i6, 

Turkey : 

The New Turkey, etc. : 

Barker, J. Ellis, on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 
Chkimecky, L. de, on, ‘‘ Grande Rev,” Sept. 10. 
Miindji Bey on, “ North Amer. Rev,” Sept. 

Pinon, R., on, “ Rev, des Deux Mondes,” Sept. i. 
Constantiru)ple at the Declaration of the Constitution, 
by Prof. J). S, Margolitailh, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 
Ottoman Reform, by V. Berard, “ Rev. de I’aris,” 
Sept. I. 

Turkey in 1876, by Gertrude Elliot, “ NineteenthTakit,” 
Oct. 

The Berlin Congress, by Gabriel Haiiolaux, “ Rev. des 
Deux Mondes,” Sept. 15. 

Macedonia : 

Abbott, G. I-\, on, “ International,” Sept. 

Dorobantz, J., on, “Questions Di[)Ioinatiqucs,” 
Sej)l. 1. 

The Hed jaz Railway : 

Aulc?r J^asha on, “ United Service Mag,” Oct. 
Talbot, F. A., on, “ World’s Work,” Oct. 

Vasco, G., on, “ Kev. Fran chaise,Sept. 

United States : 

Unforeseen Factors of the Current Campaign, by H. 
L. West, “ Forum,” Sejjt. 

The Labour Unions and the Campaign, by H, White, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Sept. 

The Writ of Injunction as a Parly Issue, by Seth Low, 
“ Century,” Oct. 

W. J. Bryan’s Campaign : 

Daniels, J., on, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Oct. 

Welliver, J. C., on, “ Miinsey,” Ocl. 

W. H. T'aft’s Campaign : 

Wellman, W., on “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Oct. 

The New Federalism, by II. W. Rojers, “ North Amer. 
Rev,” Sept. 


Criminals Who Are Mentally Weak. 

Two doctors discuss in the French reviews the 
proper treatment of criminals who are mentally weak. 
In the mid-July number of the Reimc de Paris Dr. 
Charles Blondel pleads for the creation of special 
institutions, not prisons, where mentally weak •habitual 
criminals would undergo a kind of punishment which 
should not be ignominious or limited in duration. 
Dr. Grasset, writing in the first July number of«the 
Noitvelle Re%)ue^ says that the law should make con¬ 
finement in a suitable institution compulsory for the 
mentally weak from the day \yhen they commit their 
first crime, and that such confinement should be 
continued till the mental trouble is cured, and, if 
need be, to the end of the life of these unfortunate 
persons. 


THE INVENTION OF PAPER AND PRINTING. 

Thk Chinese have been far^ahead of us in many so^ 
called modern inventions. In the Asiatic QvarterJ^ 
Mr. A. H. Parker discusses the development of paper? 
and printing in China. The first medium upo%[ 
whit'h words were written seems to have been strips^? 
of bamboo tied together, then slabs of wood. First;; 
varnish and then ink was used to mark the cliaractcrs<i.| 
But from the most ancient times it was an occasional 
practice to write with the varnished .stick upon fine- 
silken materials. But the application of the hair' 
pencil and the formation of a kind of silk slioddy 
out of waste products of silk su|)i.)lied new inaterialsj; 
wliich in tlie two centuries ijreceding Christ hadf 
begun to replace bamboo lor writing purjX)seSf;i 
Ink came to be used ratlier than varnish. Then— 

In tlic year A.i). 105, however, a certain 'Js’ai Lun, anticipatingii 
in a way, llie discovery of the late laird Mashaiu, (:onceiv«(|^ 
llie idea of utilising the waste ])rodiiels of the silk maniifactun^; 
tlie “heads” of hemp, old fishing-nets and cloth rags for 
])iirpose <^f turning out a nuicli cheaiier inaliirial lluin the sil^f 
paper liilherlo in use, and from ihal day to this, papc^l 
ine’jiiding in the inodi.*rn forms mulberry ]):i|)er, bamboo pap^i!j 
and many other coarser kinds, has slowly but surely siit)erscdw 
all other materials used for writing upon. 


PajKir, hair brush and ink slab having arrived, th^ 
manufacture of writing ink out of varni.sh, soot, 
charcoal and other ingredients became a fine art 
the third century after Christ :— 


'I’he next ste]^ towards jirinting was taken much sooner thli 
is commonly supi'osrd. It had lotjg been tli«.: practice of litiiS 
rary men to lahe paper rulibirigs of ancitait inscriptions 
calligrapliie specimens cut into Slone. This process, of court 
left the ciiar;ii:tcrs it was d(^sirt•■d to cojiy white, vvhilst tlie boB 
of the paper ]>ressctl or riibljed on to the inked surface of t|i 
stone was black. The converse plan of culling away 
“ Hinterland ” of a stone block and alltiwing the body of 1 
inscription Id stand out in a raised form is known to have 
practised as t ally as A.D. 593, when (to use the ideiiiical Chine^ 
words) certain “ images ” (prtibaldy of Uiiddlia) and “ scrij^; 
lures” (it is not stated whether Chinese or Sanskrit) 
t>rdfTed ])y tin? hauj>eror of a new and very enterprising dyn^i^ 
to be “carved, upon wooden .slabs.” During the period 618-^ 
(d.'ites are not to be procured exactly) it is certain that 
of secondary importance were “printed upon paper” frpjj! 
“wooilen blocks,” and “sold in the book-shops.” CurioiUjS 
enough, it was a Turkish Emperor ruling in North China.? 
whom officially belongs the linnour of printing the Confuci^ 
classics lor the first lime in 932. 

From 954 a.t). scholars were absolved from t|p 
heavy labour of copying books out. Movable tyj 
of baked clay were mentioned during the period if ||| 
to 1049. Movable types of copper were in 
during the period 1368 to 1643. In the light of th 
facts, the old dispute between Caxton and Gutenb<l|rl 
loses interest. 


“Thk Life and Ivabour of the People of India,** tiS 
Abdullah Yusuf-Ali, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab), I.Ci$iJ 
Barrister-at-Law, published by John# Murray, is 
favourably reviewed ;ind warmly welcomed 
Mr. R. E. Forrest in the Asiatic QuarUHy, It seetii|| 
to be a very comprehensive survey of the dilFeren| 
forces at work in the life of modern Indite. Vy 




The Book of the Month. 


MODERN WIVES: A TRAGEDY OF THE TIMES.* 




TOGETHER ” is a remarkable book. Written 
by an American for Americans, it is never¬ 
theless full of matter for thought outside 
aerica. It is described as “ a novel about married 
e for all who are married/’ but it may be read 
profit by those who arc not married. It is a 
. full of suggestioif, a book instinct with luminous 
ctions upon life and love, the book of a student 
Inien and women, which embodies the conclusions 
? a somewhat confused philosopher. It is not sur- 
pting that it has created a storm of indignation in 
United States. No more ruthless criticism of the 
_ Lilar fetich of American society has been published 
If inany a long day. But it would be a mi.stake to 
ard Mr, Herrick’s animadversions as addressed 
jAy to American women. To the immense majority 
Isromen in America or elsewhere they do not apply. 

to the small minority of well-to-do women of the 
lier classes in every land they apply without dis- 
^Ction of nationality. No doubt there arc more 
: rich women in America than in any other country, 
there also the type is to be .seen in its greatest 
fection. But there arc plenty of wives of the kind 
i^Cribed in “ 'rogether ” to be found in London 
|day. TlK;y are a product of two tendencies of our 
ae—the cult of luxury and the awakening of women. 
SiMany women no sooner awake to the consciousness 
J^their possession of an inde])endent existence than 
gy em])loy it solely for purposes of self-gratification, 
kving found their soul they promptly lose it, and 
last slate of these women is worse than the first. 
^ Mr. Herrick’s horo-seer and scientist remarks, 
Jur body social is rotten with intellectual egotism. 
Ulture, Education, Individuality, Cleverness, leading 
own lives. Refinement, Experience, Develop- 
iht-^all it what you will—it is the same, the 
urning of the spirit to cherish self.” As all 
jiths to the Father lead when Self the feet have 
i^ned, so all paths lead to Hell when Self becomes 
I sole object of existence. To amuse oneself, even 
p,.<levelop oneself, to have a good time, to seize 
both hands all that is .spread on either side of 
j:^vcn though it turn to du.st and ashes in our 
ftsp—these are the ideals of many modern women 
i in England and in America. The revolt against 
discipline of life, the neglect of the elemental 
t, the lawlessness of self-indulgence, the conversion 
pirhat ought to be the training school for Eternity 
I a mere switchback of sensations culminating in 
if^thenia, that woman’s substitute for delirium 
Hf/iiv-Hthese phenomena are not confined to New 
%iid St. Louis. Hence the message of this 
may well be taken to heart in the Old 
F 4 s ui the New. 


^)i|tobert Herrick. (MacruUian and Co.) 65. 6d. 594 pp. 


I. THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 

marriage. 

Before describing this intricate story of six wedded 
p-iirs I quote Mr. Herrick’s description of the evolu¬ 
tion of marriage as he has witnessed it in the United 
States. The first stage is that of marriage among the 
Pioneers, where man and woman free and equal side 
by side stand together or fall together in the endless 
war against the Wilderness and the Wild Beast:— 

Tills is the marriage type of the pioneer—a primitive body- 
■wrcckiuj; slrui^f^le of two against ali, a perfect typo, elemental 
but whole—and thi.s remains the large pattern of marriage to¬ 
day wli(?nevcr sound. Two bodies, two souls, are united for the 
life stniyylc to wring order out of chaos, physical and spiritual. 

—(P. so-) 

the era of the Pioneers came the years of the 
great Civil War—the conflict of Ideals. Woman is 
left to keep warm the forsaken nest wliile her man 
goes to the battlefield:— 

Alone she cannot fight, her man is her weapon. He makes 
to prevail those ideals which she has given him with her 
embraces. This also is the perfect type of marriage—com¬ 
radeship, togethership—and yet larger than before, because the 
two share sacrifice, and sorrow and truth—things of the S[)irit. 
Together they wage war for others.—(1\ 514.) 

The third stage is that in which industrialism is 
born, when woman equips her man for the struggle 
and hordes the pelf which he gains. He made the 
money. She saved it 

In all these stages the “togetherness” is the 
essence and soul of marriage. Together against the 
brute forces of nature, together in the struggle for 
Ideals, together in the economic war—always together. 
Mr. Herrick says :— 

In all these three stages of the marriage state, the union of 
man with woman is bascil on effort in common together ; not on 
sentiment, not on emotion, not on passion, not on individual 
gratification of sense or soul. The two are partners in living, 
and the fruit of theii^Dodies is but another proof of partnership. 

-(P. 515.) 

But now emerges another economic condition and 
another kind of marriage, in which the note of 
“ togetherness ” is altogether lost:— 

So woman, no longer the pioneer, no longer the defender 
of the house, no longer the economist, blossoms—as what ? 
The Spender ! She is the fine flower of the modern 
game, oi the barbaric gamble. At last she is Queen 
and will rule. The Man has the money, and the Woman 
has — herself, her body and her charm. She traffics with 
man for what he will give, and she pays with her soul. . • . 
To thcr the man comes from the market-place soiled and 
worn, and lays at her feet hi.s gain, and in return she gives him 
of her wit, her handsome person, gowned and jewelled, of her 
beauty, of heribody itself. She is Queen I She amuses her 
lord, she beguiles him, she pushes him forth to the morrow’s 
fight, to bring back to her more pelf, to make her greater yet* 
She sits idle in her cabin-palace, attended by servants, or goes 
fortli on her errand.s to show herself before the world as her 
man’s Queen. So long as she may but please this lord of hers. 



so long as she may hold him by her mind or her body, she will 
be Queen. • 

She has found something softer than labour with her hands, 
easier than the pains of childbirth—she has found the secret of 
rule—mastery over her former master, the slave ruling the lord. 
Like the last wife of the barbarian king, she is heaped with 
jewels and served with fine wines and foods, and lives in the 
palace—the favourite. 

And Woman, now the mistress,| rather than the wife, has 
longings for Love. She listens to her heart and it whispers 
strange fancies. “ I cannot love this man whom I have mar¬ 
ried, though he feeds me and gives me of his best. My soul will 
have none of him—I will not consent to live with him and bear 
children for him and thus be a slave. Lo, am I not a Queen, 
to give and take back, to swear and tlicn swear again ? I will 
divorce this man who can no longer thrill me, and 1 will take 
another dearer to my heart—anri thus I shall be nobler than I 
was. I shall be a person with a soul of my own. To have me 
man must win me not once but daily. For marriage without 
the love of my soul is beastly.’’ So she cheats herself with fine 
phrases and shirks. Small comradeship here ! Marriage to this 
woman is a state of perscmal gratification, the best bargain she 
can make with man. . . . 


To this state has come the honourable condition of marriage 
in a country where “men”—and surely women!—“are born 
free and equal.” The flower of sucxessfiil womanhood;—those 
who have bargained shrewdly—are lo be found overfedT^Ver- 
dressed, scnsualised, in great hotels, (jn mammolli steamers, and 
luxurious trains, rushing hither and thither on idle errands. They 
have lost their prime function; they wall not or they cannot get 
children. They are free I As never women were before. And 
these wives are the custodians of m<jn, not merely of their purses 
but of their souls. They whisper to them the ideals of tlioir 
hearts ; “ Conic, bring me money and I w ill kiss y<ni. Make 
me a name before the world and T will n<jisc it aI>road. Jluild 
me a house more splendid than other houses, set me aliovc my 
sisters, and I will reflect honour on you among men, for the 
clothes I wear and the excellent shape of my figure.” 

And thus unwittingly Woman liecomcs again in the revolu¬ 
tion of the Ages what she was at first—the fimiale creature, the 
possession, the thing for lust and amiisenicnl, the cherished 
slave. For the death of woman’s soul follow^s whtMi she i):iys 
with her body—a simple immutable law. . . . Woman in 
America, splendidly free and Queen ! What have you done 
with the men who were given into your charge? Cdever, 
beautiful, brilliant—our most shining prize—but what have you 
done for the souls of the men given into your keeping ? . . . 
The answer roars up from the city streets—the most material 
age and the most material men and the least l^ively civilisation 
on God’s earth. No longer the fighting companit»n at in.'in’s 
side, but reaching out for yourselves, after your owm desires, 
you have become the slave of the Brute as you were before. 
And a neurotic slave. For when Woman is no longer comrade 

of Man in the struggle, she is either a Nothing or a- but 

blot the word !—(P. S^5'5*7-) 

From the prairie village to the ci*y tenement, the American 
woman secs m marriage the fulfilment of her heart’s desire—to 
be Queen, to rule and network. Thus for emancipated Woman. 
S »7 ) 

And the poor creature Man, wlio fights for liis Queen ? A 
trained energy, a vessel of careless passions, a blind doer, 
dreaming great truths and seeing little ends —Man is still abroad 
ranging his forest, his hunting blood up, “pljiying the 
game.” ... 

We chatter of the curse of Castle Garden, unmindful that in 
the dumb animal hordes, who labour and breed children, lies 
the future. theirs witl be the land^ when the blonde hynter 

of the market and his pampered female are swept into the dust- 
heap.—(P. $18.) 


n.~<‘THE POOR CREATURE MAN/* 


Mr. Herrick, be it remembered, is always writing, 
pot of the eighty millions of American citizens, but of, 


say, the richer one per cent, who have the loot of': 
virgin continent at their di.spo.sal. 'fhe masses 
mankind are happily delivered from the teinptatiot 
before which the well-ft»-do so often succumb, 
one class of American husband Mr. Herrick gives 
many pictures justifying his phrase “ the poor crcatui 
man,” doomed to slave to minister to the caprices an 
to feed the extravagances of “ his pampered female, 
The American husband chivalrously ai'.ciipts the draj 
horse interpretation of marriage. He must respe< 
his wife’s individuality, and so lar as possil)le provid 
for her that which .she seems to need. And h< 
needs are insatiable. All the V’omen vie with eac 
other in extravagances for which their husbands sul 
mi.s.sively slave year in and year out in order to siippl] 
Bob Falkner, in vain ertdeavouring to keep out < 
debt, saw that— 

Something must be done—and by him !—for in marriage 1 
perceived with a certain bitterness man was the Forager, tl 
Provider. And in America if he didn’t bring in enough to satis 
the charming scpiaw that he had made his consort, why he tum 
trudge forth and get it ! A poor hunter does not de.serve it 
embtdlishment of a Bessie and two pretty children.—(P. 

Hut even the tramiflcd worm turns at last, bt 
shamefacedly, as if it were an outrage not to provid 
all that the spendthrift Queen demands :— 

For the man, too, had his dumb idea—the feeling that son 
thing precious inside him was being imirflerecl by this 
struggle lo earn more, alwiiys more. As man he ciid not acC(i^ 
the simj)lc theory that imm weni better oil the harder they 
puslied, tJiat the male brute needed the spur of neces.sit3r;i 
funclion, that all the man was good for was lo be tlie cotnpe(4l!^ 
forager. No! Within him there was a protest to the wlj 
spirit of his lime.,—(P. 203). 

In return for the wealth which the women waii 
and squander they refuse to bear children, and, jud 
ing from Mr. Herrick’s story, are incapable of 
sionate love, except sometimes with men who are 
their husbands. One of these chivalrous Americ 
husbands sees a notorious libertine make hot love^ 
his wife at his own dinner-table; another acquiesd 
in his wife’s adultery as necessary for her own develo 
merit. ;; ? 

Altogether a curious creature, this dollar-earni^ 
slave of her majesty the American wife. 

III.—“ MIS PAMPERED FEMALE/ 

The most extraordinary doctrine of the aut]| 
of “Together” is that American women, w'ho b;^ 
hitherto been regarded as so precocious, are incapali 
of passion until they are tliirty. Even then iti 
seems to awake within them when some philand^ 
not their husband, happens around. This doctrinil 
asserted more or less positively in connection 
nearly all the characters, Isabelle, the lead| 
heroine, on her honeymoon is presented as one tv) 
“ saw no lack in her cold limbs, her hard lips, '% 
passionless eyes. She was still Diana—long, shape] 
muscular, cold and tranquil bengath her lov^ 
kisses.” “ She was not so much pure in body and s<l 
as without sex, unborn.^ The passionate; tones of b 
lover’s cry, “ My love, come to me. I love you! 


jye you! ” beat against her ears, roused no thrilling 
l^ponse. It was not till ten years later that she 
fkked up. Then she tells her brother:— 

" I don't believe that any girl, nh matter what experience she 
^ had, can really love a man before she is married to him. 1 
4 b sentimental, and I thought my liking for a man was love. 
Wanted to love—all girls do. But I didn’t know enougli to 
>vc. It is all blind, blind ! ”—(F. 409.) 

In the same strain speaks heroine No. 2, Margaret 
tole, who, however, lays clown the law as follows :— 

: And it’s more than that. We become more vital if we sur- 
lyc the tangle of youth. We see more—wc feel more ! When 
/hear girls talk about love, 1 always want to say, ‘ What do 
ku know, whai can you know' about it? liovc isn’t born in a 
Ibman before she’s thirly--she hasn’t tlio po\v< r. She can 
kVe chiklren, but she can’t love a man.”—(F. 4S2.; 

■ ^ God,” she cries, “ why are we so blind, so blind— 
Sjd our feet caught in the net of life before we know 
fchat is in our souls ? ” 

-Even Conny W^oodward, the vampire, wakes up 
STter having two children, and is amazed to find her* 
jfelf capable of feeling passionate love even for a 
foment with an archint lover. This atrophy of 
!©nest human sex-love is asserted again and again in 
lir, Herrick’s pages ; — 

/The better sort of American household dors not use the 
^mitivr dcMible Left. For hygiene and comfort enlightened 
c have taken to scparaln beds, llien separate quarters. A 
nUKlit he written on tlie doing away of llic conjugal hed in 
titaerican life. ’I'liere slioiild be iiitci'esting ob.servalions on the 
of lliis change—social, liygienic, and moral—oh, most 
Stercsting!—(r. 59.) 

The mystery of passion, with strange .inimal and 

g iritual depths in it, all mixed and vivified, scared 
e young wife. ll was the brute,” she said to her- 
j^if, and I’earod. Unite and (iod lie clo.se together, 
lilt she could not see ‘ the (Jod - felt only the fury of 
^ Brute.’ ” 

! The child is on the way. “ Something still virginal 
H her soul rebelled against it all,” “ Isabelle was 
^nscious she was made for much more than bearing 
^spring—‘ cows do that ’ she remarked—for her own 
by, her own activity, and she hated to part with oven 
f little of it.” .After baby arrived she eonldn’t stand 
^ strain. 

; “Oh, it’s another case of American women.too 

lely organised for the plain animal duties. .\ lot of 
women patients are the same way. They take 
Jiild-bcaring hard—damned hard,” grumbles the 
^tor. I'he last illusions of romance disappear 
||i(§ih the doctors began to find cxcus(;s and to devise 
leans for women not to have children. Isabelle 
^ards Nature as a mighty poor thing. So the people 
i|jO made the country arc dying out. “ A;>res nms 
Slavs! An aristocracy is always nourished on 
^lity.” Listen to Dr. Renault’s scathing invective 
“^ihe modern woman, localised by him in America, 
p drily too familiar in other lands. 

;:lsabel]e had confessed to the gifted physiciati her 
ijbUion for a *broad life and for experience. Dr. 
snault replied, “ Egotism ks the pestilence of our 
ly, the sort of base intellectual egotism that seeks to 


taste for the sake of tasting.” To some defencei of 
her ideal by Isabelle he blazed oUt as follows ;— 

“ Oh, I know the pretty impression our American women 
make in the eyes of visiting foreigners—so ‘ clever,’ so ‘ fasci¬ 
nating,’ so ‘origin.al,’ so ‘independent,’ and such ‘charm’! 
Those are the w ords, aren’t they ? While their dull husbands 
are money-getters. They, .at least, are doers, not taUcers I . . 

“ Do you know what yon are, women like you, who have 
money and freedom to ‘live your own lives’? You are .sex¬ 
less ; you haven’t Nature’s great apology for the animal—desire. 
Snell women sin, when they sin, with their minds. Great God ! 
I’d rather those broad-hipped Italian peasant women of Cala¬ 
bria, with solid reil-brown flesh, bred bashards for the country, 
than have these thin, jinmniic, nervous, sexless creatures, with 
their‘souls’ and their ‘ charm,’ marry and become mothers! 
What have you done to the race? The race of blonde giants 
from dii forests of the North ? Watch the avenue in New 
York ! ” 

Again— 

“ So w'hat have you made of marriage ‘ leading your own 
lives’? You make marriage a sort of intelligent and intel¬ 
lectual prostitution, and you develop divorce. The best among 
you—those who will not marry unless the man can arouse their 
‘ best selves ’— will not bear children even then. And you 
thiiyp^'oa have a right to choose again when your so-called souls 
hav^- played you false the first lime, . . . And man, what of 
him ? You leave him to his two gross temptations—Power and 
Lust. Man is given you to protect, and you drive him into the 
market-place, whore he fights for your ease, and then relaxes in 
the refined sensualities you olTer him as the reward for his toil, 
Willi the fall of man into the beast’s trough must come the 
degradation of women. They cannot travel apart, they must 
pull together. W ha I have done for your husband?” He 
turned sharply on Isaliclle. ‘‘Where is he now? Where has 
he been all Ihi'se years ? What is he iloing this hour ? Have 
you nursed his spirit ? Sharpened his sword ? ... I am not 
speaking <.)' tin dumb ones far down in the mass, nor of the hum¬ 
drum Philisiint s that still make homes, have traces of the nest- 
instinct le/t ; Imt of you, vw —the develojied intelligences who 
flatter yourscivis that you lead In cause you are free iodo as you 
like, lly )onr iii'o ’, you are betrayed.”—(I’p. 498-9.) 

IV.—I’HE STORY AND ITS SIX HEROINES. 

Mr. Herrick’s story is a long and tangled skein 
into which he has woven the adventures, matrimonial 
and otlterwiso, of six women, each a lypx; of one 
phase of American womanhood. All of these are 
married; two of them are unfaithful to their hushand.s 
right out, two others decide to be, but are saved by 
the skin of their* teeth from carrying out their pre- 
^meditated adultery. One of them is rich, two are 
fairly well-to-do, two are comparatively poor. The 
richest has one child. Only one of the six wives 
loves and shares her life with her husband. The 
prevailing note of Ml the menages but one is that of 
the not-togetherness of husband and wife. That is 
the tragedy of the tw'cntieth century. Among the 
poor th6 man and wife are jambed together by the 
iron press of circumstances. In the older world women 
were by law or custom compelled to subordinate them¬ 
selves to their husbands. Husband and wife are one, 
and the husband is that one. But in the twentieth 
century, womaui—well-to-do, educated woman—refuses 
to be submerged. 'I’ogetljerness by force or by authority 
has become impossible. The togetherness of mutual 
co-operation eind sympathetic respect of each other’s 



ideals has yet to come. The woman in the first stage 
of her newly won or newly discovered independence 
is apt to emphasise her individuality by an altogether 
unnecessary contrariousness. Hence confusion and 
the desolation of outer darkness. 

Isabelle, the daughter of a rich dry goods store¬ 
keeper in St. Louis, marries# John I.ane, a rising 
traffic manager in the Mississipj)i valley. She is 
sexless to start and as she takes no interest in 
the business which absorbs her husband's waking 
hours, they soon drift apart. The husband rises in 
his profession, becomes traffic manager and third vice- 
Presidcnt of the Atlantic and Pacific Railway. She, 
aspiring after social position, exhausts her nervous 
energies in the endless round of social engagements. 
It is the old, old story :— 

Jolin never talks lo me about business. We discuss what llic 
last doctor thinks and how the baby is—really vital things, you 
Skic I Business is such a bore. Ri^sides, they are confidential 
matters, T supjiose. Tie couldn’t make me understand. 

Her luuigry soul pined for something. She wanted 
to be somebody. Husband and wife .saw less'knd 
less of each other. Into the gap came lorn Cairy, 
the philandering sentimentalist, who talked such rot 
as this to Isabelle’s brother Vickers :— 

We are living to-day al (he thresliold ()f a new social (‘poch— 
an lionester one than llic world has seen yet, lliaiik (>oil ! Men 
and women arc daring to throw oil’ the Ijorids of convcni i(»n, to 
think tor themselves, and determiin^ what is best for them, for 
their highest good, uiulisturl)ed by llu? I logics st) long set up. I 
will lake my life, T will live, 1 will not lie suffocateil hy a false 
re. Jcct for my iieighboiir’s opinion.—(1*. 419.) 

It is the silliest piece of I)arl)aric tradition for a civilised man 
to think that because a woman has once seen fit to give herself 
to liim slie is his pos.session for all time. . . . TJral’s mere 
aninialisin. Jlumari sonls belong lo llieniselves. Most of all 
llie soul of a delicately sensitive woman like Isabelle ! SIic 
gives, and she can Lake away. It’s her duty to take herself l>ack 
when she realises thnt it no longer means anything lo that 
her life is degraded by-. (1*. 420.) 

She is infatuated with the first intoxication of 
passion, and she insists that siie wdll leave all and 
follow him. 'I'o save his sister her brother provokes 
Cairy to shoot him dead, knowing no other way of 
saving his sister from tho abyss. Oddly enough the 
murderer seems to have been inr/festcd by nobody, 
and even had the hardihood to attempt to resume 
the old intimacy. 1 'his, however, was too much. So 
he departs. Isabelle goes to a mountain village in 
Vermont, w’here there is a marvellous physician, as 
much of the soul as of the body. Here she finds 
salvation, opens her eyes to the fact that there was 
something in marriage other than emotional satisfac¬ 
tion, other than conventional cohabitation, find that 
“she had been so much concerned over her own 
peace of mind, her own soul, that she had had no 
room for any perception even for tlie man with whom 
she had lived side by side for ten years.” Things 
turn out better tlian might have been exjoected. Her 
husband is offered up as a i^capegoat by the railway 
whom he had served, and in his hour of adversity his 
wife succeeds in bridging the thasm that had yawned 
between them. I'hey felt their mutual appeal, an 


appeal not merely of the senses, an appeal limitl 
of comradeship, purpose, wills. “ I have never beiii 
a real wife to you, J,ohn, in almost all ways 
make a woman a wife, a real wife. Now I want 
be a real wife. I want to be with you in all things;^ 
“We will begin again,” he said. “Our new 
together,” she replied. 

The story of Isabelle is the leading feature bfc 
“Together,” and her career illustrates most in detail' 
M r. Herrick’s vie>v of the tragedy of the rich married^ 
Americans. John Lane, the htisliand, is a moa|i 
exemplary ideal man of busigess—according to thipl 
ethical standard of the Plutocracy. Of the otherij 
husbands, two at least were by no means ideal. Onej,^ 
the drunken husband of an unsuccessful singer^* 
only introduced in order to afford Isabelle’s senti?^ 
mental brother Vickers an opportunity to rescue andi 
elope wnth the w'ife. That mhiagey although it wat^- 
founded by a chivalrous enthusiasm on the part 

Vickers, did not prosper. Vickers told the sr ' 

ending of the romance to his sister ; — 



Our love turned bad. All the senlimcMit and lofty feelit 
soinehovv went out of it. We hecaine two animals, tied togethe,... 
first by our passion, and afterwards Ijy- the situation. I 
tell you all . . . It was killing ... It did kill the best iijS 

■■•... ' . . • 

She became dissatisfied, restless. She was unfaithful to 

1 knew it, and I sTiielded her, because in part I had made 
what she w’as. Jiul it was awiiil. And at the end she werili 
away with that other man. Me will leave her. Then 
take another . . . Ixive lui^s sour, T tell you—love taken 
way. 1 /de becomes just curdled milk. And it eats you 
])oison. l^oi.>k al mo -the niarrf>vv of a man is ail gone 

(r.411.) ■■ ^ 

Tlie husband of Margaret Pole was a ne’er-do- 
selected by Margaret in preference to an Engli.shmailf| 
in whom she sa^v the glim[).se of a brute, only to find h(^ 
choice “ a j>etty, trivial, chattering biped that masquc&^l 
aded as a man," gambled away her small fortut^^ 
took to drinking, and finally committed suicide. Hf 
wife meanwhile had fallen in love with the husbab^l 
of the fourth of this tragic gallery of wives, 
episode of Margaret and Robert Falkner is the me 
questionable in the book. Tho adulterous woman 
the i^ook of Proverbs, who wipeth her mouth and 
“ I have done no evil,” was mildly pharisaic cbriiS| 
pared with Margaret, who after exulting in the 
nights spent with her lover as a kind of Mount ;w| 
Transfiguration, forbids him ever more to have accbM 
to her. The idyll of their lawless love is very sy^| 
pathetically told, and is much more likely to fiii|^ 
imitators than is tlie sequel of separation. The fourt|j|E 
wife, Bessie Falkner, is a jirelty, luxury-loving medi^ 
crity, whose one idea of a husband was that of a tnai^ 
w'ho would go out into the world and bring home tfcife 
spoil so that she might have a good time. The fif& 
heroine is Isabelle’s cousin, Alice Johnston, who '^i 
poor, with a slow-moving honest husband and plentjli 
of bairns. It is rather cruel of Mr. Herrick to briti^l 
this one ideal marriage, to a tragic close by killi|^| 
the husband as he was rescuing a woman and chil® 
from the track of a motor-car. J 



remains the sixth, Conny Woodward, of 
^ {^ilosophic husband, 1 have already spoken. 
^ she married Percy it w^s on the understanding 
It— 

Neither wns to be “bound” by any such iiiccc of silly 
itoism as the marriage contract. Both recognised that both 
i,diversified natures, which might require in either case more 
iied experience than the other could give. In their enlightened 
tition lor each other neither would stand in llic light of the 

rff’s best good. ... . . r • 

if either Percy nor Cornelia had any intention of ])ractising 
i^tery as a haliil; they mendy wished to ])e lionest with them- 
'm, and felt superior to the herd in recognising the errant or 
;Sant possibilities in themselves, (. onny took plcasaire in 
owing temptation in Percy’s way, in encoiir;<;;ing hnn to 
|W other women—secretly gratified lliat he prov. -l liopelessly 
jjestic.—(P. 223.) 

married again, for, as Margaret remarked: 

ionny knows her world perfectly—thal’s her strength. And 
l^knows exactly what to take from it to suit her. She is a 
Cleopatra with mrxlern variations. I think they ought 
l^ut her figure on the gold eagle as the American Woman 
ijtainphant, ruling her world. 

iiad on the other side the figure of a Vampire sucking at the 
ili of men. 

^ith which characteristic passage I bring my 
acts to a close. 

I^THE MORAL OF THE WITOT.K THING. 

|lr. Herrick’s book is a powerful plea for a return 
lie elemental simplicities of life. It is a strenuous 
,'in many ways a convincing appeal lor togclher- 
I in married life. But what rouses in the non¬ 
reader a feeling of despair is the 

_ / of welding husband and wife together 

PSe sacrament of marriage is to the woman a 
ifenation. They twain must not merely become 
pfiesh, but realise the glory and the divine tialure 
Jfhat Swedenborg called “ conjugal love,” if there 
be any lasting partnership either of spirit or of 
The marriage-bed is the corner-stone of a 
Usd life, and if any large proportion of the women 
/ :sexless, like Isabelle, they labour in vain who 
jf a voiir to reconstruct the home and the family. 

1 foundations are wanting. 

®hat is the first observation that occurs to an Old 
llpifld reader. The second is like unto it. Together- 
is an admirable ideal. But unless there is a 
Ihial unveiling, an abandonment of prudish senti- 
iJt or natural prejudices, and unless husband and 
“* are willing to take each other as they are, without 
,jjjting upon having the other made over again to suit 
l^tive likings, togetherness is unattainable. 

I^he long, lithesome, cohi Diana of Isabelle, who 
^er wedding night shuddered at what she thought 
; the brute in her lover’s passion, did at least 
^der herself to her husband’s embrace, however 
iponsive she might have been. Hence at least 
i^ild. But if she had recoiled in her virginal 
inee, and bad refused “ the brute ” all access, 


„.Brican 


she would have remained barre^i to her grave. So ' 
the new and united life of John and Isabelle qould 
only begin when she had consented to that mental 
cohabitation on the business plane from which she 
had formerly recoiled. 

Take as a concrete instance a husband and wife 
who differ profoundly ppon religious subjects.^ Sup-’ 
pose the wife of an earnest Christian turn.s Theoso- 
phist. .She gives up church-going, discontinues Bible 
reading, drops out of family prayers, and no longer 
associates herself with her husband’s activities in 
Sunday school or Church work. Here there is surely 
a breach in the togetherness which had previously 
e.xisted for which the husband can hardly he held 
responsible. Or suppose the husband is an old- 
fashioned Conservative, and his wife suddenlybeconres 
a flaming Socialist and Suffragette? The togetherness 
which formerly prevailed on the political plane can 
hardly survive. These cases are so obvious, that it is 
not surprising that men in former times, and whole 
nati^' at the present day, in their anxiety to preserve 
tofictherness have considered it wdse to deny to 
woman a soul, and to exclude her from the ranks of 
citizenship. 

That rough-and-ready expedient of the masterful 
male is no longer available. 'I’he mere shadow of a 
menace that they may be forced to return to their 
old subjection will have as its immediate result the 
exacerbation of the points of difference caused by a 
defiant assertion of the right to independent judg¬ 
ment. 

'fake the outstanding question of the participation 
of the wife in the husband's business. In the ca.se of 
Lane and Isabelle, the suggestion is that Isabelle might 
have restrained him from the unscrupulous use of his 
jx)wer as traffic manager to ruin rival coal companies. 
But It is somewhat doubtful. No matter how care¬ 
fully Lane might have explained the rebate question 
to Isabelle, she could never have been other than a 
child in such matters. It is well for wives to share 
their husbands’ lives. Yet in the case of sailors and 
soldiers, the men at sea or on the battlefield cannot 
be “together” »ith their wives. Besides, many 
women who make admirable wives, ideal mothers, 
jierfect housekeepers, and ennobling . companions, 
would be utterly useless in discussing the delicate and 
complex questions on which the success or failure in 
business hangs. And the most gifted of men can be 
as hopelessly at sea as any woman when suddenly 
confronted by the simplest of problems lying outside 
of his own special sphere. 

This doctrine of Togetherness may easily be 
pushed to such extremes as to discredit an excellent 
principle. But unless there is togetherness in con¬ 
jugal love—-all other attempts at togetherness may 
result in working partnerships—they will never prq- 
duce an ideaf marriage.. 



THE REVIEW’S BOOKSHOP. 


NEW WORK BY OLD HANDS. 

Beatrice Harraden struck the first note of a 
magnificent minor chord wheniShe wrote “ Ships that 
Pass,” and in Interplay (Methuen. 6s.) she has 
reached the full^ harmonious climax. Perhaps some 
may regret that *in doing so she has had to treat of 
the vexed questions of divorce and the possible need 
of the shortening of life; but we are living in a 
transition period, and it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that the old standards, like the old types, are 
passing. 

We have presented to us not simply a hero and 
heroine, but many strongly defined characters whose 
temperaments and surroundings play one upon the 
other in such a way that, reading, we are the less 
inclined to pass judgment, because, as Miss 
Harraden gives them to us, we know that, ^i,eing 
what they are, they could not have acted otherwis^. 

Miss Harraden has written a rare and beautiful story, 
with scarce any plot in the usual acceptation of the 
term, but with the play and interplay of people who 
come and go much as they would in ordinary life. Jf 
there is a moral it is defined by tin? acts and thoughts 
of the man who applies to his own past conduct that 
rule which is usually applied by the world to women 
only. But the authoress is not just when she infers 
that because some Methodists are narrow-minded 
therefore to be religious is to be unlovely. 

‘In Diana Mallory Mrs. Iliunphry VVard tolls the 
story of a rich, beautiful girl whose powerful intelli¬ 
gence does not mar her womanliness. Brought up 
with her father abroad, Diana is kept in ignorance of 
her mother’s fate. It is only wdien settled in England, 
after her father's death, that she di.scovers herself to 
be the daughter of a murderess— hears it, too, after 
she has accepted the proposal of Oliver Marsham, a 
rising politician. She releases him, and, much pro¬ 
testing, he acquiesces, becoming engaged ere long to 
his cousin, an empty-headed girl. A complete nervous 
breakdown during a hard-fought election leaves Oliver 
almost blind and semi-paralysed. His cousin throws'* 
him over, but, on what appears to be his death-bed, 
he marries Diana, and the book closes leaving his 
ultimate recovery a matter of surmise (Smith, Elder. 
6s.). 

The Halfway House is the title of Maurice Hewlett’s 
latest novel (Chapman and Hall. 6s.). In it* he has 
given his fine skill in character-painting full play. 
The result is a fascinating account of the doings of 
four persons, amongst others of less importance, but 
no less skilfully drawn. Mary Middleham is a pretty 
little governess, with a rather slight character and a ten¬ 
dency for flirting. Mr. Gemiajii is a wealthy widower, 
who marries her. He is cold l)ut honourable, her 
opposite at every point. The young politician, 
Duplessis, is surly, domineering, though able withal; 
put the cleverest study of all is the roving Senhouse, 


owner of the wandering tip-cart, the halfway housi 
where Mary flies for help and advice. 

In 69, Birnam Road (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s 
Mr. Pett Ridge gives an intimate little sketch of 
girl who marries a man she considers, and whoi 
her relatives assure her, is her social inferior. It 
she who cannot rise with him to the position I 
finally wins. The husl)and aj^)|)ears but little in tfc 
story, l)iit there is a liacksliding brother and two men^ 
one charming, the other the reverse—who have a goo 
deal to do with the evolution of the wife. Nor shoul 
mention l)e omitted of the cantankerous Boar 
School teacher, Miss Dickson, or the faithful slave; 
Florrie. 

'Phe brilliant imagination of Rider Haggard weav€ 
a weird story in the Ghost Kin^s (Cassell. 6s.) roun 
the beautiful daughter of a fanatical missionary. H< 
mysterious supernatural powers cause her to be wc 
shipjx:d by all the natives with whom she dweti| 
Kept in durance by the queer dwarfs of Cetitri 
Africa—the tree peoj)le—she draws lier lover to hi 
with telepathic messages, 'J’beir final union is on] 
achieved by the extermination of the dwarfs in ; 
ghastly holocaust. 'Pherc is enough bloodshed up. 
adventure for two books, hut the influence of 
unknown upon the native mind is well told. 

TWO NOTAIU.E KOVEI.S ON J.YING. 

It is curious what a strange fascination there ij 
about lying. What volumes have been written dij 
cussing the knotty point m casuistry, When is a g< 
man jiistifieil in lying? Mrs. Belloc T/Owiides in 7 S! 
Uttermost Fart hi (Heineinann. 2s. 6d.) deals wil 
this question, not argumentatively, but dramaticaltj 
The story is .simplicity itself. An American dip! 
matist has loved for years the wife of a vulgar, ho] 
American millionaire, by whom she had one sbi( 
The lady and her lover had always kept their passib 
within the prescribed bounds, until one fine day 
lady learns that her heart is diseased and that h\ 
days arc numbered. Forthwith she .seeks out h$ 
lover and amazes him by proposing that they shoi 
leap the traces and go off together for a web| 
Mrs. Lowndes, in the one badly false note in 
book, makes the lover grasp at her offer with exult 
gratitude, “ What man would have done othu 
wise?” Thank Cod, there are a great many m 
who would have done otherwise, and who have don 
otherwise, knowing that the very height and glory C 
passionate love is attained by refusing the moJ 
coveted thing in the world rather than to take advai; 
tage of the loved one’s yielding to an overmasteritii 
temptation. They go ofl' together, and slie dies in th 
railway carriage before, the first sto[) from Paris 
Instantly the man i)erceives that while he was quiti 
willing to sacrifice her reputation if both of them go 
pleasure thereby, her reputation a sacre< 
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ling now that rjeath had barred the quid pro quo, 
lack he rushes ro Paris and lies’like a trooper to 
lllnake her husband believe that he knew nothing of 
•jibe missing wife’s whereabouts. The poor dead body 
the wife meanwhile had been carried to its desti- 
Ihation in the Soutli of France. In a few days the 
Imystery was cleared uj). No one exactly knew why 
^Bhe should have gone off all by herself alone, and no 
seems to have very greatly cared. Her husband, 
l^ho was unfaithful to her, was relieved by her 
l|fieath. The son never knew the story of his mother’s 
l^^capade, and her lorer lives happily ever afterward. 

story is cleverly told, with suggesOons of (my 
r^e Mauj)assant. But if anyone asks me whether it 
Ijipiakes for righteousness or not, I prefer not to answer, 
^'he other story of the same series, The Power of a Lie^ 
Johan Bojer, approaches the fascinating lie from 
llinother standpoint. In “The Uttermost Farthing” 
Irfithe liar lies deliberately to shield the reputation of a 
^fdead woman, which he had been (juitc willing to 
Ijsmirch if she had only riMiiained alive. In “ 'i'hc 
l^ower of a Lie ” the liar <1(k-s not intend to lie. He 
SiliB .ina<lverlently cornered into a lie by his wife, and 
ing once h(vn credited with the lie before he laid 
rtbld it, he had to stick lo it. He had signed his 
lame to an accommodation hill lor a friend who had 
fllgone bankrupt. Mis wile was sure it was a Ibrgery, 
^nd said so. He put olf undeta iving her. She put 
|v!the law in motion, and tiu; innocent liankrupt was 
[Ikonvicled of lV)igery hy his |)erjuiy. instead of things 
pvturning out ill ior him they turned out well, and the 
Sperjurer vanishes from our sight in the last page in 
||the midst of a halo of i)Opularity if not of sanctity. 
m is a very clc^ver story, Ijiit not a pleasant one, 
iflexcepting for the charming glim])scs of Norwegian 
gliife and scenery wliich light it up like e.\(|uisitc little 
pyignetles full of colour and ('harm. 

^ NU'ieMisr ncTioN. 

Mr. Unwin has been hsliing for new talent with a 
|4)ait of ^ loo as a prize for a novel by a writer who.se 
i|itoforks have not hitherto appeared in print. As a 
!?result he was inundated wath hundreds of MSS., 
llsOtalHng some thirty million words, or about eighteen 
i|iniles of typewritten matter! A car(‘rul sorting of 
Oliis fearful mileage led Mr. Unwin to award his prize 
MjO Woman and the Sword^ by Rujaert Lorraine. 
^I^his is a most “ robust ” novel. The plot but serves 
link together a series of daring (ka'ds and lu'roic 
jj^inbats. I'he descriptions of the brutal eonduca. of 
mercenaries in the 'I'lhity Yc,nv.s' War arc no 
l^ubt accurate enough, and it is of course within the 
Hounds of possibility that the hero, singledianded, 
id polish off a troop of six fully-armed war-wa^rn 
iers; but it savours too much of Mr. Lewas 
Wler in romantic melodrama. The book will sell, 
the authoi’s direct metliod of treatment will 
[)qal to a certain class of jreaders ; but it is a little 
j^cppinting if this is the best to be found in those 
mites of typewritten MSS. (Unwin, 6s.) 



The Life Class, by Keighley Snowden (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.). A closely written history of a series 
of events in a growing Yorkshire town. In the art- 
school an up-to-date master insists upon having a class 
for the nude, and he is backed by one of the com¬ 
mittee. Ray Fothergill, a beautiful modest girl, is 
chosen as model, she having learnt in London that to 
pose thus is not a disgrace, but an honour. This is 
the germ of Mr. Snowden’s story, which gives ** the 
fors and againsts ” of such studies. It is a pretty 
romance, and some Yorkshire portraits give life to 
the book. There is perhaps an unwitting mo raisin 
the fact that the model can only pose while she is 
innocent of love. 

Mirage, by E. Temple Thurston (Methuen. 6s.). 

“ Mirage” is true to its title. The description.s in it 
remind one of those lightly tinted, fast-fa(Jing minia¬ 
tures .seen sometimes in museums. 'Fhe story centres 
round a proud old French “ gentilhomme,” who falls 
in love with the daughter of the woman for whom he 
in his youth. Just for a short time the glamour 
of renewed youth fells u[)on him, and then the mirage 
vani.shes. RozaiiiK; is a dainty portrait, and Courtot, 
the valet, belongs to a tyiie now extinct. 

The Loser Pays, by Mary Openshaw (Winner 
Laurie, bs.). In this story of the French Revolu¬ 
tion the terrible .scenes of 1792 are reproduced with a 
fidelity which seems the more horrible because told 
l)y a tiny lad. 'Bhe introduction of Uoiiget de Lisle 
and his “ Marseillaise ” is a variation wliich gives a 
new interest to an old story. 

I'hc Crimson Conquest, by C. B. Hudson (Grant 
Richards, fr,.) tells in graphic style tlio story of 
Pizzaro’s iautal conquest of the land of the Incas. It 
challenges comparison with General Wallace’s “ Fair 
(iod,” but lacks that intimate touch which CJeneral 
\vallace gives to his description of the Aztecs. 

Renee: a R.oviauce, by Henry Curties (Grant 
Richards. 6s.). Tliis time the romancer has chosen 
to suggest the substitulion of a half-sister for Claude, 
the (^ueen of Francis I. of France, and a very 
interesting storjriis the result, embodying as it does 
many a vigorous narrative of tho.se far-off times, and 
*a story of the Maid of Orleans which is novel. 

The Jlordcrland, by Robert Halifax ((.'onstable. 
6s.). A strange study of East London, which out- 
Hoxtons Hoxton itself. “ John Laverock” will take 
his place one day as a hero of the drama. The story 
of his love for Amber Tarn, the moral and physical 
suffering which ensues, and the triiimiihant climax, 
deserves it. 

Further Experience of an Irish RjM, by E. A. 
So«ierville and Martin Ross (Longmans. 6s.). These 
rollicking Irish stories, with the true gentlemen who 
figure therein, and the wit and humour which abound 
in them, will leave ao imperishable memory in all 
who read them, 'fhe inconsequence of the stories 
and the queer jumble of characters but add to. the 
charm of the whole, 






TWO BOOKS.ON THE SUPERNATURAL. 

In The Naturalisation of the Supernatural Mr. Frank 
Podmorc (Putnam. 7s. 6cl.) once more displays 
before all the world his incapacity to deal squarely 
with facts. He is a vvrij^gler and a sophist. It is an 
outrage oi> the Apostle 'I'homas to mention his name 
in connection with Mr. I'odrnore, but if Mr. Podmore 
had been in St. 'Phomas’s place, this is what would 
have happened.. On hearing of the Resurrection he 
would at first have refused to pay any credence what¬ 
ever to an event so manifestly incredible when it was 
(Hfly attested by a hysterical woman with a i)ast and 
by Peter, who had only a day or two before been 
convicted of j)erjury. Afterwards, when the cvh 
dence increased in volume, he would have 
still refused to subject the phenomenon to a 
personal investigation, because he would have said, “It 
is impossible anyone can rise from the dead; there¬ 
fore it is not worth while proceeding any further with 
the investigation.” If, after this, he had been fairly 
shamed into putting his fingers into the open \P<:/,yids 
of the risen Jesus, instead of crying with St. 'Phomas, 
“ My Lord and my God !” this is what‘Mr. I\)dmore 
would have done. He would liave reported, “ 'Phe facts 
are no doubt not inconsistent with the hy[)()lhesis of the 
resurrection, but there are other interj 3 retations in the 
presemt state of our knowledge (;(|ually adcijuate, and 
at least equally prol>al)le.” And then if the Aposlhis 
had not promptly kicked him out of the Brotherhood 
of the Twelve there wT)uld never have bi^Cn any 
Christian religion, just as tliere never will be any 
I’ght or leading for the S.P.R. so long as disingenuous 
sophisticators are allowed to give the tone to a Society 
which, when it was founded by Professor Barrett in 
1882, promised much belter things and deserved a 
much better fate. 

Spiritualism^ the Open Door to the Unseen Universe^ 
by James Robertson (Fowler. 5s.), is a plain, straight¬ 
forward pttrsonal narrative by an lionest Scotsman of 
his pilgrimage from darkness into light. Like most 
spiritualists, Mt. Robertson began by being a sceptic 
and a scoffer. But the facts whidi occurred in liis 
own experience led him to the same conclusion to 
which every honest iiKiuirer must come if he j)ursue*i 
the investigation as patiently as he would that of any 
other obscure law in the natural world. Anyone 
wishing for an introduction to the study of this latest 
born of the sciences will do well to obtain Mr. 
Robertson’s handy volunjc* and read it carefully from 
beginning to end. ^ 

SINNERS SPLENUllJ AND OTHERWISE. 

Seven Splendid Sinners is the title of a book written 
by Mr. VV. R. H. Troubridge (inslier Unwin. ]*5s.), 
devoted to sketches of seven great ladies to whom 
the author has accorded a pre-eminenct? of evil fame. 
The only one of the seven 4vho is of any historical 
importance is Catherine the Great of Russia, Of the 
others the best known is Lola ^lontes. All the others 
were gf^andes dams of the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Troubridge says, “ To dig up a dead womari fr0i!|S 
the ovhliette of history in which she is buried, to pelt 
her with the stones of^ morality, seems to me eVe^ 
more inhuman than to light fire-crackers on her body;” 
Rut is this not pretty much what the author has dori^ 
in this book? Mr. 1 'roubridge has collected a good 
(leal of information with much jiainslaking industry 
about these mistresses of kings and ladies liglit o* loyei 
but although lie has done his work coldly, and; from 
a lilcM'ary jioint of view, very well, still it is not i 
very satisfying performance. Nor indeed is it easy td 
sec? how such a book could be. All the same, 
Troubridge* does not make the? heart throb and tKd 
tears flow for his poor pilloried splendid ones, and yet 
if they are denied oblivion they might fairly claitij 
our symiiatliy. 

In Ronsseatc and the IVomen He Loved^ Mr. Franci| 
Griblile (fA*c*rsleigh Nash. J5S.) mak(‘s a careful apd 
not unsympathetic study of llie relations of Jeao 
jacciues to the fair sex. Rousseau, says Mr. Gribblej 
“desired like a satyr even when he talked like $ 
philosopher.” It is a curious story. The pian whos 
as Mr. Grihhlc says, was ilu^ first to look at wornan-i 
life from thu woman’s point of view deservcxl a bott^ 
collection of women than fell to the lot of Jean JacciueSi 
Much may be forgiven a man to whom woman 
primarily an individual, and only seeotularily ^ 
object of man’s desire. It is the more sur|}risi||j 
because “tlie women whom h(.? knew most intimatdij 
were cither women who had lost the bloom of iniic^ 
cence or women who belonged to the classes to whi^ 
speech is coarse and reticence is unknown.” 
Gribble has done tlie lovc^rs of Madame de Stael and 
lovers (;f Gciorge Sand. Who will be the next victim^ 

A NEW ]JI<’E OK TOI.STOY. 

7 he I Aft: of Tohto\\ by Aylmer Maude (Constabl^ 
los. nelj. it is airnust siifficient to say of this histpijg 
ol the first half-century of Tolstoy’s lile that Aylnc^ 
Maude has written it. His imimate accjiiaintatM^ 
with “tin- elo(iuenL and passionate preacher of tm 
Gospel of pity ” and his friends, his long residence 
Russia, and the co-ojieration which the translation ij 
Tolstoy’s works necessitated, have enabled him 
give a detailed account which shows us the man ■ # 
he appeared to himself and to liis contemporaries, ,ai^ 
the result is a book which sliould find its place || 
every bookshelf which contains Tolstoy’s novels^ 
which in some .sense it is a key. Page after p^ 
teems with referenci* to his works, because they 
date his life or are actually biographical. In 
instance there is a notable remark, about the Cen|4^ 
and the large allow^ance which must beiuiade for 
annoyance and mutilation which resulted from tig 
censorship, for thus 'rol.sloy’s hooks have not 
said what their author intended. Six portraits p 
U'olstoy at different periods of his life are a valuab^ 
addition to the book, which is wxdl Indexed, contaii^ 
a full chronology, and bas besides at the end of 
of the twelve chapters a list of the chief authoritii^ 
consulted, ^ 

•I 



SWINBURNE f)N POETS. 

in The Age of Shakespeare Algernon Charles Swin- 
kme writes upon nine poets of Shakespeare's day. 
f Christopher Marlowe he says“ Sublimity is the 
: of iQiagination as distinguished from invention or 
fancy; and the first linglish poet whose poems 
be called sublime was Christopher Marlowe.” 
Chaucer and Spenser,” he says, “ were great writers 
lid great men; they shared between them every gift 
biich goes to the making of a poet except this one 
3Bch alone can make a poet, in the pro[HT sense of 
word, great.” In tiis essay on Webster he says ; 
J^he crowning gift of imagination, the power to make 
realise that thus and not otherwise it was, that 
Qs and not otherwise it must have been, was given 
HQXcept by occasional fits and starts—to none of 
le poets of their time, but only to Shakespeare and 
^ebster. There is no mind to set beside them ; not 
i^n if we turn from their contemporaries to Shelley 
imself.” “ Of all English poets, if not of all poets, on 
cord, Dekker is perhaps the most difficult to clas- 
The other writers discussed by the great poet 
jte: Marston, Middleton, Rowley, Hey wood, Chap- 
pin, and Tourneur. These essays give a wonderful 
^jght into the works of Shakespeare’s contem- 
praries. The volume is dedicated to Charles Lamb, 
^alto and Windus. 6s. net.) 

THE ROMANCE OV HISTORV. 


In her preface to The Life and Times of Marie 
fadeleitie^ Countess of La Fayette (Methuen, jos. 6d. 
et) Lilian Rea says: “ 1 do not pretend to bring forth 
iiy newly discovered facts, but merely to present the 
cidents of her life as they appear through the mirror 
^ my own personality. I have also seen the features 
? her age as they toughed upon and influenced her 
and character.” It is this portrayal of thej’nfluencc 
;great men and events upon the young girl fresh 
^m a provincial town, whose greatest enjoyment had 
Bn found in roaming aliout the coast, climbing the 
Cks and dreaming by the sea, and her transforma- 
into the gninde dame of her time, that makes the 
pk fascinating. The twenty illustrations are excel- 
at 

i Martin Hume contributes a volume which throws 
Ihsiderable light ujKjn the intrigues, during the reigns 
Mary and Elizabeth, of Philip IL of Spain to 
Dome possessed of Ivngland. 'Fhe title he has 
it is 77(fo English Queens and Philip (Methuen. 
1^. net). It contains thirteen reproductions of the 
"^ncipal characters of the time. The events of this 
pod are intensely interesting, and Mr. Hume 
jles the subject well. 

^^auee mice IVater/oo, by \V. Clinton Berry 
i^bueii. 375 pp. Index. 6s.), is a short, clear 
bunt of the last century of Frimch history, written 
Sjiuse the author thinks it a [)oriod about which 
ay o^ditiarily well-educatgd j^ersons seem hazy, 
ibtre is need for the events of recent years 
C to be briefly summed up, and on the whole 



the writer seems to have been impartial There are 
several portraits and other illustrations. 

ON THE TOP OF A CONTINENT. 

Dr. Fred. A. Cook gives a graphic account of how 
he ascended Mount McKinley in Alaska, in To the 
Top of the Continent i(Hodder and Stoughton. I2S. 
net). The volume is splendidly illustrated with 
photographs taken by the author. Unlike many tales 
of actual adventure, this is well WTitten and holds the 
attention of the reader. We eagerly follow the 
Doctor through his harrowing experiences and many 
failures, and ultimately see him waving “ Old Glory ” 
on the top of the highest mountain in North America, 
looking down on the one side over the Arctic Circle, 
and on the other over the rolling Pacific Ocean—all 
around the snow glittering ghastly white, and overhead 
the black dome of the sky. Dr. Cook thus describes 
the sensations of the party as they struggled to the 
summit:— 

were of wood and our feet of stone. After prodigious 
effeffts we were forced to camp at 18,400 feet with not enough 
energy left to talk or to eat. The silk tent was pitched, and as 
we crept into the bags we were so reduced by frost and the 
awful breath-reducing struggles that wc were but half conscious 
of the surroundings. The best thing to dispel the shivers was 
hot tea. The water boiled at a point so low that the tea was 
weak and never very hot. To get the real flavour it was neces¬ 
sary to cat the leaves. It was a restless and exciting night. 
Restless, because the task of breathing less than one half an 
atmosphere and pumping blood through collapsing arteries 
almormally taxed our powers. Exciting, because willi heaving, 
pulsating bodies we felt as if the end of life had come and the 
door of Heaven was about to open. An advance of twenty 
steps so faggeil us that we were forced to lean over our ice-aA.es 
to and ease the heart; another twenty steps and another 
rest, and so on iu a life-racking series of liiial efforts. 

FAR CATHAV. 

Amient China Simplified, by E. Harper Parker, 
Professor of Chinese at the Victoria University of 
Manchester (Chapman and Hall. los. 6d.). In his 
preface Mr. Parker .says : “ An attempt has been 
made in this book to extract principles from isolated 
facts; to avoid, so far as possible, the use of Chinese 
proper names . to describe the general trend of 
events and life of the people rather than the personal 
«cts of rulers and great officers; and geirerally to put 
it into the power of anyone who can only read English 
to gain an intelligible notion of what Chinese anti> 
quity really was; and what principles and motives, 
declared or tacit, underlay it.” Mr. Parker has 
achieved his object, and the subject, although com¬ 
plicated, is interesting reading. The nine reference 
maps, the index, and the very complete chapter head¬ 
ings add greatly to the value of the book. 

T. Francis Bumpus writes, and Mr. Laurie 
publishes, a handsome volume devoted to a descrip¬ 
tion of Th^ Cathedrals and Churches of Nortvay, 
Sweden, atid Denmark^ 'Phere are twenty-five page 
plates, two of which are coloured. The reproductions 
are excellent. (i6s, net) 



CRIME IN THE EAST. 

One would hardly expect to And such fascinating 
reading between the covers of a book devoted entirely 
to crime. Mr. H. L. Adam has succeeded in giving 
a lucid and graphic picture of Oriental crime and the 
vast difference between the Eastern mind and the 
Western. The collection of accurate data must have 
been exceedingly difficult, in fact Mr. Adam was at 
once confronted with the nece.ssity of learning seven 
or eight languages if he intended to carry out his 
investigations himself. An illustration of the way in 
which information is collected by the Government in 
India gives some idea of the difficulties of getting 
accurate particulars about anything. The Lieutenant- 
Governor will be first made acquainted with the 
desire. He will pass it on to the Commissioner, who 
passes it to the District Officer, who hands it to the 
Tehsilder, who entrusts it to the Patwari, who con¬ 
sults the Chaiikidar, who puts it into the hands of the 
Gorait, who finds out. The book, entitled Oriental 
Crime (I.auric. 7s. 6 ( 1 . net) is divided into stetsons 
dealing with “ 'Phe People and the Police,” “ Crimes 
and Criminals,” “ Prison and Prisoners,” and “ Trans¬ 
portation.” It is well illustrated. 

THE MOTHER OE PARLIAMENTS. 

The House of Commons: Its Place in National 
History. (John Murray, is. 6d.). This little book 
is dedicated to the workpiiojile of England, and 
comprises the series of four lectures delivered by 
Professor Masterman, under the auspices of the Uni¬ 
versity of liOndon, to Labour organisations in the 
Royal Gallery of the House of Lortls last June. The 
lectures deal with the history of the House from the 
primitive 'J'eutonic Assembly to the present day, when 
the power has passed or is passing from the IIou.se of 
Commons to the people. Professor Masterman con¬ 
cludes his last lecture with a few suggestions as to 
what is needed for the success of this “ Epoch-making 
Experiment.” 

Cults, Customs and Superstitions of India, by J. C. 
Oman, D.Lit. (Fisher Unwin. ^4S.), is a book 
which might have been fashioned on the model <jf 
books written in the eighteenth century. It is a revised 
and enlarged edition of “ Indian l.ife, Religious and 
Social,” copiously illustrated. It is somewhat mis¬ 
cellaneous. The chapters on the Arya SomaJ are the 
most interesting; the last, on Witchcraft and other 
superstitions, the most disappointing. As Dr. Oman 
is a professor at Lahore University he does not write 
as a globe-trotter, and a great deal of out-of-the-way 
information may be gleaned from his book. 

Socialism and its Perils is a clear and concise state¬ 
ment of the case against Socialism by Sir William 
Eamshaw Cooper (Eveleigh Nash. 338 pp. as. fid. 
net). The writer not only «ums up what he thinks 
Socialism really means (I say,“ thinks,” because there 
is such diversity of opinion on the subject), but shows 
the results of putting Socialist doctrines into practice. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF RAILWAYS. 

A welcome book at this time of railway combis 
tion is that by Edwin A. Pratt, entitled Railways , 
Natiomilisation (King and Son. 2s. fid. net). Il|| 
Pratt is well known as a writer on railway matte 
This volume should be in the h.ands of everyone wSS 
is interested in the question of the acejuisition of ra|| 
roads by the State. Mr. Pratt is strongly agaiii 
such a policy, and sets forth his reasons with lucidt^j 
basing his arguments ii]>on the actual working 
State systems. The dangers which beset State opai| 
tion, he says, are— • 

(i) Deliberate presentation of the railway accounts, in 
unduly favourable light, in order to convey a wrong imprest' ' 
to the taxpayers; (2) the introduction into r.oilway adniinisi 
tion of political influences ; (3) serious evils in the creation''] 
a large body of State servants who may provoke grave lahtR 
troubles; (4) a possibility that the desire of the railway cw 
panies to secure a reasonable return on invested capital uiay:| 
superseded by a much more active endeavour on the part (^>1 
Finance Minister to obtain large contribulioirs from the mihl'^' 
revenue for the national exchequer. 

'J'he truth of this indictment is borne out by ac 
happening in Australia, Germany, and other counteti 
where the State operate.s the railways. Prussia i?! 
always cited as a brilliant example of the 
benefit the State receives by working its own 
ways. Rut Mr. Pratt points out many diflferencei^ 
the way a company must make up its accounts 
tl'.e way in which a State department actually da 
For instance, the Prussian railways pay only 
a year in local taxes, whereas our own raililfi 
with about the same mileage contribute close 
;,£'5,000,000 per annum. Hut the chief fault that 
Pratt has to find with the I'russian State adminis 
tion is that the railways are starved in order tha 
large profit may be shown, and tliat no reductions^ 
made in rales or fares. In fact, the railways arc mill 
dry for the Treasury, without any regard for the fug 
or the convenience of the merchant and the passerig 
Mr. Pratt recommends a policy of alliance betwii 
the railway companies, which, he says, would rest 
benefit to the community at large. 

THE HORSE IN HISTORY. 

Basil Tozer rides his hobby in The Horsifi 
History (Methuen. 6s.). Twenty-five illustrat 
serve as milestones in a survey covering as 
centuries. After a run with the author from 
Tertiary to “ Taxi ” in 293 short pages, the readi^ 
fairly breathless, but reatly for another volume, 
a work cannot pretend to do more than map oul':; 
features of the main road travelled in com[>any^ 
man and his “ faithful companion ” since Abrali 
tended his flocks. The author strikes a notej] 
necessary warning when he points out that 
reserve of horses in Great Britain continues practicii^ 
unchecked.” _ | 

Chapman and Hall have issued a*handsome voliili^ 
of “ The Tempest,’’with sixteen origiad—rather ^ 
tesque—illustrations by Paul WooclrofTe. (130 
,ios. fid.) 's 



NEW EDITIONS. ' * . 

\^jSvoIufion in Italian Arty by Grant Allen (Grant 
llchardfi. los. 6d. net) is a booft which Mr. (irant Allen 
practically completed at the time of his death. 
Ijis now published by his nephew, after having been 
syised and brought up-to-date by Mr. J. W. Cruick- 
►nk. The papers have, however, alreadv appeared 
ially. There arc over sixty reproduction.^ of well- 
llijown pictures, and the editor of the book contrilnites 
^iketch of the forces which affected the painters of 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
three in number— (j) Hyzantinc Art of Con- 
atinople, (2) French Art, and (3) Class>ical Art. 
this way the reader is enabled to j^lace Grant 
Helen's detailed review of the subjects in a general 

f *'" fW of the period. The art student will find it an 
cresting study. 

pThe Literary Matins Bible (Chapman and Hall. 
6d, net) is a new and chca[Ku* edition of Mr. 
L. Courtney’s arrangement, wnth introductory 
^ays and notes, of a selection of jiassages from the 
fd 1 restament, Historic, Foelic, and Philosophic. 
Courtney does not, of course, appeal to those 
regard any selection from Holy Writ as irreverent 
itikering ” with Scripture ; but simi>iy to those who 
U welcome the selection of those passages of 
ipreme literary value which exhibit the highest 
listic qualities and intellectual characteristics of the 
Sibrews. He gives the latest results of Biblical 
icisni, and sets himself the task of bringing the 
le back again to those wlio have either forgotten 
^ learnt to rnispri/e its value. 

^Messrs. Cassell and Co. have surely j)rovided lovers 
fc'$hakespeare with the cluuipest, miatest set of his 
^aty$ yet issued, bound in cloth, for yd. net. There are 
volumes in all, each frontispieced with a photo- 
^vure reproduction of tin. principal character of the 
iy. Dr. F. J. Furnivall writes a careful introduction 
Upach, and u.seful notes and a glossary complete the 
pumes. The dra.natist is writ “ Sliakspere ” in the 
Woduction, and there are various words here and 
l^re hardly recognisable in tludr American spelling. 

welcome addition to Nelson’s New Century 
||>rary (India paper. Cloth, 2s. net each) are tliree 
i'Kingsley s works — Two ymrs J/errward the 
and Alton Locke. The large ty()e is [)articularly 
"i^sing and the India pai)er allows the whole volume 
easily into die pocket. 

latest addition to Messrs. Fongman’s Silver 
|i^ary is The Life and J.otters 0/ J.ord Alacaitlayy by 
^eorge Trevelyan, 'I’he book, with index and 
(indices, contains 742 pp., clear type, and service- 
i|binding. {3s. 6d.) 

arles Darwin’s Insectivorous Plants (Murray), 
is a finely printed edition and excellently bound 
iw a price as as. 6d. ft is the seventh edition 
las been published since the original appear- 

^1895* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, who is publishing in 
collected form all his Irish poems which he cares to 
preserve, ha.s now issued the second volume of this 
interesting edition. It contains “ Countryside Songs,” 
and “ Songs and Ballads,” and opens with the 
immortal “ Father O’Ffynn.” If his lyrics have found 
favour, says Mr. Graves, it is because they owe their 
prime impulse to the music of the old Irish airs. 
(Maunsel, Dublin. Pp. 144. 2s. net). 

Under the title of All Thifie^s Considered (Methuen. 
5s.) we have a series of papers from Mr. Chesterton’s 
pen on “ Topics of the Day,” in which he sets forth 
sarcastically, seriously, and humorously how things 
appear when all things are considered. 'Phe follow¬ 
ing list of a few of the subjects selected will give an 
idea of their variety :—Science and Religion, Woman, 
The Zola ("oiitrovensy, Cockneys and their Jokes, 
Running After One’s Hal, Political Secrecy, Fairy 
Tal^js,‘Christmas, etc. 

Messrs. Cas.sell and Co. have just issued the first 
volume of Women of all Nations (158. net), edited by 
T. Attril Joyce and N. W. Thomas. The work is a 
monument of careful inquiry and research. But it is 
the wonderful scries of photographs crowding the 
volume which arc the chief merit of the work. There 
kive no fewer than 326 of those, all taken by experts 
whose 'vork is above criticism. Thirteen coloured 
plates by Norman H, Hardy are finely executed. This 
volume deals only with coloured races, but many 
of the women, especial!)^ in the South Seas, are 
wonderfully l>eautifiil. A comprehensive index should 
be included in a later volume. 

Lovers of the bee will be delighted with the dainty 
ni w volume just written by Mr. T. W. Cowan, the 
well-known authority upon everything connected with 
bees. Waxcraft (Sampson Low\ 3s.) tells all 
about beeswax, its liistory, production, adulteration, 
and commercial value. Mr. Cowan traces its history 
from earliest times; and gives a valuable summary of 
llie technical uses to which l)eeswax is put. He points 
( 5 ut that there are districts where honey pmduction is 
not profitable owing to its being dark in colour or of 
an inferior quality. In such places it might be advan¬ 
tageous to work for the production of wax alone, the 
latter always being saleable. 

'I’he panorama shown by John Foster Fraser in 
Lifds Contrasts (Cassell. 6.s.) may be brilliant, but it 
is and must be almost unbearably sad in the impres¬ 
sion it leaves behind. “ I'he man who came back ” 
and‘tells of the awful loneliness of the icebound, four- 
month s-dark Yakutsk ; “ Glasgow on Saturday Night,” 
with its barrel-organs, poverty, and drunkenness ; 
“ The Return of the Wanderer ”—all leave a sensa¬ 
tion of hopelessness which is only partially brightened 
by the cleverness of the*writer and his “Rather Per^ 
sonal ” opening chapters. 



TO HY HELPERS,. ASSOCIATES AND READERS. 

Dkar Friends —Immediately after putting the last 
number of the Review to press I was peremptorily 
ordered by my doctor to leave the office and take a 
month's course of nifessage and electrical treatment, 
otherwise he feared that I might have to face a secoml 
nervous breakdown, like that ^^^^lich laid me aside on 
the second day of the iniblication of the Daily PaptT, 

1 obeyed, and .spent the whole of last month in 
one room at Dr. Ryley’s, 24, Creffield Road, Ealing 
Common. It was a delightful and novel experience, 
almost jollier than being a first-class misdemeanant 
in gaol, because this time I had complete re.st from 
the nuisance of dressing and undressing for four 
weeks. I am all right now, I hope, and fit for 
a new spell of work; but being secluded from 
the outside world, I could not attend to my 
Helpers or do any work that required personal 
attention. Next month I shall have a great budget 
from my Helpers relating to: (1) Medical Science 
and the Gift of Healing; (2) Miss 'J'aylor’s Pftin J'or 
British Motherhood, which, by llu bye, is not the 
jiroducing of children, but their mothering after¬ 
wards; (3) The Feeding of the Starving Scholar, 
and (4) The Repercussion in India of the Revolution 
in Turkey. 

Apologising for rny absence from my {)ost on 
sick leave.™! am, yours sincerely, VV. T. Si ead. 

MRS. WINSTON CHURCHILL AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

One of the first public functions which Mrs. 
Winston Churchill will perform on returning from her 
honeymoon will be an act of service to one of the 
poorest districts of Central I.oiidon. She will open 
the Bazaar which is to be held on October 20th, 2i.st, 
and 22nd, in the Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, in aid of the funds of the Robert 
Browning Settlement. For fourteen years tliis Settle¬ 
ment has done much to help tlie people of Walworth, 
which is the central division of the County of London, 
the most crowded, and one most in need of heli». 
7 'he Settlement is a network of Agencies intended 
“ by every means available to promote the full and 
happy development of body, mind, and soul.” Nearly 
all the service rendered is honorary, but tlie General 
Fund requires ;^8oo to meet the ordinary working 
expenses. 

It is a poetic coincidence that Mrs. Churcliill was 
married on the anniversary of the Brownings’ wed¬ 
ding, and on returning to public life performs^this act 
in aid of the Robert Browning Settlement. 

Readers of the Review have frequently come to 
the help of the SoUlement. They are asked to ruake 
a point of attending the Bazaar, and of bringing with 
them as large a number of persons as possible who are 
likely to help. The Bazaar^ is open each day from 
3 till 10 p.m. Contributions of all kinds and offers 
of service will be gratefully redeived by Mrs, Herbert 
Stead, Browning Hall, Walworth, S.E. 



'rELIQIOUS awakening in INDIA. 

“ Indicus,” in the International^ reports that 
part of the national awakening there pro(u;eds side 
by side with the political, a religious stirring in the 
pcopU‘ of India. Tlic wave of agnosticism arid 
materialism which jiassed over tin; educated world 
of India in the early days of F.nglish scliools and; 
colleges, the days of Spencer, Huxley and Mill, has? 
gone. 'Fhe tendency of to-day is to strip Hinduism 
of all extraneous accretions, to revert to the pure 
Vedic doctrine, and to assert the right of Indian 
thought to criticise alien products rather than to 
subinit to alien criticism. 'Hie West is reverting to 
the metaphysics of the East. “ Our era is the age of 
Crookes and Lodge.” In India, the home of philo* 
Sophies and religions, the East is beginning to realise 
its own wealth. “ It would be no rash .speculation 
to foreca.st that within the next few years we shall 
have a great revival of the ndigious .sentiment in 
India.” 'Hie ery to-day is, Back to tlie Vedas!’* 
back to the pure Hinduism which jiassiul away fivd 
thousand years ago. 

BRAHMO TO THEOSOI'JI IS r. 

■ 'I 

The first attiaiipt to exiiress this new movement 
was the Brahmo Samaj, founded by Raja Rammohun 
Roy. The writer thinks that the Brahmo Samajj 
looked at dispa.ssionately, .seems to have little a])pe£i| 
for the essentially religious temperament. It is ^ 
compromise between religion and rationalism-r-^ 
between East and West. 'Lhe iiieturesque, trad|| 
tional and devotional elements are all missing. Th^ 
Arya Samaj is perhaps, he says, “ the most powerful 
denominational religious body in India to-day.” I| 
is es.scntially Hinju in character, being an attem^ 
to bring hack the Hinduism of to-day to the pristino 
purity of the old Vedic religion, 'fhen is rnentionigil 
the Ramakrishna Mission, embodied in the figure 
its chief apo.stle, the late Swaiiii Vivekananda. Biij; 
“ Vivekananda is still a force in India; the Ramar 
krishna Mission is not.” Vivekananda as.serted 
religion of the nationali.sts—India’s right to stan^ 
among the nations as the niotlier of illumination an«| 
light, 'rhe writer next mentions the 'riieosophical 
schools under tlie guidance of the wonderful 
Besant. v 

TWO KIJNOAMKNTAI. IDEAS. S 

, :! 

The writer goes on to say that Christianity nev^ 
can have any attraction for the people of Indi^ 
beaxuse the idea t)f reinexunation and of Karma 
ineradicably roott;d in the Indian mind. The ohl^ 
converts made by Christian missionaries belong, wiw 
few exceptions, to the dregs of the population 
Another fact, he says, must not be forgotten—“ N| 
Hindu will ever believe in a religious teacher^ wb| 
receives pay for teaching." Reorganisation withi|| 
self-assertion without—these, says the writer, are 
phenomena of the new India about which the Angll^ 
Indian knows little and often cares less. 







Inoculation this Year. 


reproduce on this Ijpage a pfiotograph of 
sweet peas grown at the llall, Howden, 
Yorks. “The clumps are 12 feet high,” 

5 'the accompanying report, “are exceedingly fair 
lower, and have flowered enormously, 'fhey were 
wn from penny packets of seeds which were iriocu- 
d with Nitro-Bacterine. 'I'hey are far better than 
iips of uninoculated peas which cost a shilling per 
Up. A seedsman inspected them the other day, 
t said they were thefl)est he had seen tliis year.” 
bmewhat similar results are reported fion: all over 
'country. The few we give below arc typical of 


year :—“ A small crop of peas was watered with water con* 
taining Nilio-Bactcriiie and yielded at the harvest double that 
of a similar crop not treated with Nkro-Baclerine, although 
liolh crops grew under the same conditions (composition of the 
soil, amount of light, etc.). The same was observed with 
beans. Nilro-Bactcrine is'a valuable soil fertiliser, increasing, 
tlie yield of peas, lieans, clov»?rs and other legumes. It is 
ci.Tlainly vvtirlliy the attention of gardeners, horticulUirisls and 
others.” 

Mr. C. WoRPSWORTii, South Park Farm, Brooklands, 
s iys : —“ My peas that were sprinkled this spring turned out a 
splendid croj), but unfortunately the weather set in bad before I 
could gatlicr tlumi in and many were shed upon the ground, but 
in spile of this I have just thrashed and got fifty-two sacks from 
seven :xrcs.'' 



Ireds Jilrcady ri!ceived, although naturally it is 
■,too early in many cases—especially clover and 
lie—to judge the actual results. 

1 ^ are particiilaily pleased to hoar from Messrs, 
^ud Son, of Atherstono, that “ Wo sold a large 
of Nitro-Barteriiie this last spring both for 
peas and clovers. "J'he reports we get are 
^jrfuljt wc really consider it a. mistake, unless 
4 is Already rich, to sow clovers without first 
with the culture.^ 

, ll^ittFKiTHS, Ph.D., the well-known authority on 
|ndsJj^ the following reports of his experiments this 



Mr. F. Mart.or, Close House. Settle, says TOte 
ami beans .inoculated with your Nitro-Bacterine have bi^ a. 
phenomenal crop, even when we consider the very good 
for these in our district. The roots of the plants were covered' 
with nodules.” 

Mr C. Craiote SANOBACir, Sonamore, Pitlochry, who 
purchased sweet pea cultures early in the year, writes:—“I 
have liad one of the best^shows of sweet peas in 
hood this season, ifindT attribute it to the use of Nitro-Ba^mn^ 
properly used—the great seciet I think. I may mention my 
Haulms arc quite 8 feet high, and one tnass of bloom. I have 
great faith in the inoculatiorf, as I judge by results, which are 
that my inoculated and watered peas are very much better than 
any I see not so treated/* 
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MILTON COMPOSING HIS “SAMSON AGONISTES.’* 

The Tercentenary of Milton's birth will be celebrated on Decembp 9lh. 
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The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, Nov. z, 1908. 

In the last week in October the 
Yhe Daily Tdegi'aph created a great 

Kaiser’s Interview, sensation by publishing the report 
of a conversation with the German 
Emperor, ostensibly written by someone who had 
been in the Diplomatic Service, but had long*rejired 
from public life. It is difficult to understand what 
reasons prompted the Kaiser to authorise the pub¬ 
lication of such a statement at this time. It is 
one long passionate protestation of his anxious desire 
to be friendly with England, accompanied with a 
warning which can only be regarded as sinister. 
That he is to be for ever misjudged taxes his patience 
severely, and the way in which his word is doubted 
is a personal insult which he feels and resents, 
limperors do not usually announce that their 
patience is giving w’ay without a motive. Nor is it 
seenjly for a Sovereign to declare that he regards 
newspaper criticism as a personal insult. Those who 
are ready to put the worst construction on every¬ 
thing that the Kaiser does profess to see in his 
communication a malevolent desire to set England 
by the ears with Russia and France, for he repeats 
the story that he has been dinning into the ears of 
his English friends for months {^st, that he saved 
England from a European coalition during the tinie 
of the Boer War, when Russia and France de.sired 
to humiliate England to the dust. But the German 
Emperor is no fool, and he is much too shrewd a 
naan to think that the England of to-day is going 
.to quarrel with Russia and France because when 
England was in the wrong in South Africa they 
discussed the question of intervention on behalf of 

the Boers. , 

That Russia and France did pro- 

lCilaei»?SaFvl668 pos® some kind of, action against 
to England during the Boer War was 

England. undoubtec^ly true, however much 
tivey may now try to explain it away. M. Lessar. .told 


me seven years ago that the German Emperor,' 
rendered England an incalculable service by stanl^ 
in the way of a European coalition w’hich would hl| 
threatened our very existence, and that he had, 
awake at nights trying to imagine what price 
German Emperor would demand for his servijS 
No Government, he said, had ever rendered any t^ 
valuable service than that we had received at;! 
hands of the Kaiser without money and wi| 
pribe. The story goes that the Kaiser -cusbT|i| 
MuraviefTs overtures by suggesting as a prelimi| 
that Russia and France and Germany should guarai| 
a European status qiio' .A.s this was equivalent't^| 
formal renunciation by France of all her hopes 
Alsace-Lorraine, the offer was rejected, and it 
possible to think that it was made excepting in: 
to secure its rejection. The fact that the Kaiser 1 
at the time of the Jameson raid to form a Eurc| 
coalition .against us is also an undisputed 
although, naturally, it does not find any place IfH 
Daily Telegraph interview. 

The net effect of the tCatjl 
Kaiser's Interview stuternent has been to d6cp6i^^| 
and the conviction of Englishmen 
British Fleet. necessity of maintaihin^l 

supremacy of their Fleet. Granting all 
Kaiser says as to his friendliness, who can instul^ 
life, or who can guarantee that his patience 
give way altogether ? In that case we stamd ^ 
face with the German nation, the majority of; #1 
the Kaiser tells us, is unfriendly to us. I did| 
believe this for a moment, but that is what 
The frail span of a single life, and of a much 
patience, alone stands between us and an unfrii| 
nation. The only security against unfriendlines^ 
the part of our neighbours is to have a Jleet so 
that they will not dar? to indulge th|ir unfrie^ 
sentiments at our expense. ‘ 



Oiwnany ; ^monologue will also tend in tl)e 
iG^tttutlcmitl same direction. Prince von Billow 
.K ^ assured me«last year in Berlin that 

^...any was a constitutional country, and that even 
ii^ Emperor wished to make war he could not do 
he "had the support of the immense majority 
ji^Gernjan people. But what is it we are now 
fiby the Emperor himself? He says that in the 
War, when the German nation was bitterly 
pte to Great Britain, he, on his own motion, drew 
j^SiiX'jyan of campaign*for Lord Roberts, submitted 
^ the German General Staff, by whom it 
carefully criticised and approved, and it was 
■forwarded to the Queen in order to assist 
■ British Government in crushing the Boers. 

X to supply a plan of campaign to a belligerent 
pn act. of war. This act was carried out by the 
on his own initiative, without so much as 
« hy your leave” to the representatives of the 
,l,jaan people. It is therefore clear that even if the 
l^ n nation were as enthusiastically friendly to 
" It Britain as it was to the Boers, that fact would 
-hinder the Kaiser from taking action directly 
_ised to the national sentiment. After this 
pmg it would be madness for us to hesitate for 

P iment as to laying down six Dreadnoug,hts nest 
^ which must be built if we have to maintain our 
li^-one superiorit y to Germany. 

Sir Charles Maclaren, discussing 
‘ six New die question of unemployment, 
^|>r«adnouffhts. strongly urged the importance of 
starting work on these ships at 
It is a horrible necessity, and one from which 
jiprduld be gladly relieved, but since the Germans 
m set the pace we have no option but to maintain 
We are not wishing in the least to alter 
^ttatus quo to the disadvantage of Germany ; w'e 
^ ,ask that the situation shall not be altered to our 
“jfidiitrient. If, incidentally, the maintenance of our 
should enable us to give a stimulus to the ship- 
^ding trade and its twenty-five related trades, that 
be reckoned as a small .set-ofl' against the dis- 
Ipntage of having to waste the national resources in 
Construction of engines of de.struction. 

The most practical suggestion that 
ijpw to Relieve has been made for the relief of 
^Itteropl^yed. distress due to slackness of trade 
is that of Sir John Brunner, who 


pqiiW to Relieve 
^jjfibiemployed. 


Imposed to, his workmen that instead of dis- 
ten percent, of the siqjf, each of the workmen 
iine hours instead of ten. In this way 



Wcstmhtsier Gazette ] 


A Little Dubious. 

r.C. Hull: “And is your guv'nor, Mr. lialfour. a Tarift' Reformer too?" 
Little Roys : “He says he is— but he’s been doing very little at it lately." 


the whole staff' can be kept employed, and the loss, 
instead of falling upon ten per cent., would be borne 
by a reduction of ten per cent, of the earnings of the 
whole body. It may be difficult to carry this out 
everywhere, but the principle is a right one. It is on 
the same lines as the suggestion that was made last 
month as to the importance of enforcing a weekly 
rest day. A committee of the House of Commons is 
sitting at the present moment on a proposal to give 
the police one day rest in seven. Much interesting 
evidence ha:, ucen taken upon that point, the fact being 
clearly brought out that at present the wisdom of the 
Decalogue is held in scant regard by the powers 
that be. Another excellent suggestion is that of 
Mr. Fels that the unemployed should be set to work 
in raising vegetables on the 10,000 acres of building 
sites now lying desolate in Greater London. These 
plots yield ^^50 ajj^acre crops. 

The Government has^ been per- 
’'**® „ ■ suaded by Mr. John Burns to turn 
Emergency Scheme a deaf ear to the demands of the 

, Labour party, who want an Act of 
Unemployment. , , 

Parlmment authon.sing the local 

authorities to levy a penny rate to provide work for 

the worktess. As there are probably not half-a-dozen 

local authorities who would avail themselves of such 

a ])ermission, even if it were given them, Mr. Burns 

is jfrobably right, and well de.serves the eulogium 

pronounced upon him by the Prime Minister. What 

Ministers pro])ose is to urge local authorities to 

borrow money to put in hand at once all necessary 

work. The London Cotinty Council is going to spend 



JLondon Water Board ^520,000, 
A sum of ;^i,5oo,bo has been advanced to local 
authorities for the purpose of dealing mainly with the 
unemployed. As an inducement to local authorities 
to undertake work the Local Government Board 
would contribute out of the Central Fund voted by 
Parliament sums which would roughly represent the 
difference between the value of contract labour and 
that of unemployed labour—-a difference varying from 
five to forty per cent. The War Office is prepared 
to take 24,000 recruits for the special reserve 
between now and March. The Admiralty is em¬ 
ploying an extra 2,100 men in repairs and 
the construction of nine destroyers, and five 
unarmoured cruisers will be begun at once. 
They will also double the Central Unemployed Fund, 
which will bring it up to ^^300,000. Unemployed 
men on relief works will not be disfranchised. All 
these things are admittedly emergency mea.sure?. 'fhe 
Government will not really grapple with the unem¬ 
ployed (luestion until it comes to deal next Session 
with the reform of the Poor I.aw. 

'I'he Salvation Army, which is 
Ap 6 We too Thick making a special appeal for its 
the Ground ? Poorest of the Poor Fund, has 
expressed, through Mr. Bramwell 
Booth, its conviction that we are too thick on the 
ground, and that the only radical and permanent cure 
fof the prevailing distress is for the Government to 
undertake, or to subsidise those who will undertake, a 
great scheme of emigration and colonisation. The 
Government of British Columbia is removing Indian 
coolies free of charge to the Republic of Honduras, 
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Triple Alliance 1 Strained Relations. 

The Fiscal Quack : ** Who says my pills will not cura averytfaing t 
Mr. Bung i ** And who says thare is no rratbold in a licenoa t ** 



Photograph hv] f Thomson^ "^>11 

Lady Denman. | 


Whose reception to meet the Prime Minister was the great 
social event in London last month. ,/ 

the Government of which undertakes to find th^ 
employment. Why, asks Mr. Bramwell Booth, shod| 
the British Government not provide free passa'jji 
for the surplus labour of the old country to tK 
millions of acres of virgin soil which are now empty 
waiting for the arrival of the colpnist? Genera 
Booth’s visit to South Affica is believed to have as jti 
object some scheme of this kind in Rhodfesia, whict 
must have population if it is to thrive. 
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The House of Commons has been 
thrashing out the details of the 
Licensing JSill all the month. Mr. 
Asquith^ under pressure, has con-. 
that after the fourteen years’ limit there shall 
- to period of seven years, during which 
ierc shall be no power to attach as a condition of 
l^tsegrarit of an old licence any condition securing 
public the monopoly value of the licence.” In 
tice this will probably amount to something very 
to extension of* the time-limit to twenty-one 
to,' and as such the concession 'vas roundly 
ked • by many Liberal members. Still more 
iitisfaction was occasioned by the stipulation that 
al option shall only take effect if there is a 
of two-thirds in favour of prohibition. As 
also does not come into operation for fourteen or 
y be for twenty-one years, it is not a matter of 
consequence. In 1922 there will be another 
iitlmment with altogether different ideas, and it 
not be bound by the decisions of the present 
ase of Commons. Much more serious, from the 
ikoraji point of view, is the decision to cloSe London 
houses twenty-one hours every Sunday. This 
erence with “ the poor man’s only parlour 
oe bitterly resented at the next General 
Ction. 



Lord Fitzhiauricc, being admitted 
and to the Cabinet, has exchanged the 
Under Secretaryship for Foreign 
Affairs for the post of Chancellor 
|he Duchy of Lancaster. He has been succeeded 
Jibe Foreign Office by Mr. McKinnon Wood, 
ijbse successful career has hitherto given no one 


any reason to suspect that he was ambidpds ^of 
taking part in Foreign Affairs. ”His training grouto 
was Spring Gardens. Mr. C. P. X^^evelyan has at 
last been admitted to the Administration. As 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education 
he will be in harness with his old friend and neigh¬ 
bour, Mr. Runciman.« Sir F. Lascelles has quitted 
Berlin, where he has done good work for many 
trying years. Mr. Goschen will find it difficult to 
live up to his record. Mr. O'Neill, formerly of Paris, 
with Mr. Mackenzie as his assistant, has succeeded 
Mr. Saunders as Times correspondent at Berlin, Mr. 
Saunders having been transferred to Paris to fill the 
place vacated by Mr. Laveno’s death. 

The result of the voting for the 
Marathon Race American Presidency has been 
for declared just as these pages are go- 

the Presidency. press. The figures show 

th^t Mr. l^aft (Rep.) has been triumphantly elected. 
Mr. Bryan has been defeated for the third time. 
The contest, apart from the revelations of Mr. Hearst, 
has been chiefly remarkable for the strain imposed 
upon the candidates. It was hoped when the gramo¬ 
phone plus the cinematograph was introduced there 
would no longer be so much need for speechmaking. 
But the appetite grows by what it feeds on, and never 
before have Presidential candidates been subjected 
to such exhausting and continuous exertions. Both 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft have addressed meetihgs 
of night workers at three o’clock in the morning, 
and then have been whisked off by motor-car or 
express train to address thirty or forty. meetings a 
day. Mr. Bryan has made the discovery that sleep 
is a superfluous luxury. But Nature is kpt to avenge 




“ Oh I Theodore I ” 

of recent pronouncements. 


Too Big a Load. 

Bryan l« handicapped hy provSous campaign 
pmgrsimniaa, 




herself upon those vho set her laws at defiance, and 
it is a miracle that either candidate survived till the 
day. of election^ A constituency of eighty millions, 
scattered across the continent, is an electoral proposi¬ 
tion which cannot be tackled by any candidate who 
has not the lungs of a Stentor and the physique of a 
Hercules. Physical strength's thus coming to be as 
indispensable iq a ruler in these piping days of peace 
as it was in the warlike days of old, when thews and 
sinews were the inost important asset in the outfit of 
one ambitious to govern. 

For the fourth time in succession 
Sir Wilfrid Laurler's Sir Wilfrid Lauher has been re- 
Vlctory. turned to office by a General 

Election. His majority has been 
reduced from sixty-six to fifty, but it is amazing that 
the mere love of change did not result in a greater 
reduction. The swing of the pendulum does not 
operate in the New World. Sir Wilfrid Lauriei^ far 
and away the foremost of our Colonial statesmen— 
Mr. Deakin is probably next in the running—has 
well deserved the continued confidence of Canada. 
All the same, it is never well for any party to remain 
too long in opposition. The State .should always 
have an alternative team ready to go to the wicket, 
and if the Opposition never gets an innings it will 
not know where to go for batsmen when its chance 
romes. Neither is it well for the same party to 
remain continuously in office. Its leaders lose the 
sense of a judgment to come—always a bad thing 
for mere mortals, whether in high places or in low. 

The visit of the American baltle- 

The .ships to TatJan has been a inagni- 

Ameplcan Fleet ^ ‘ .u- t u 

In Japan. ficent success. Alter this I hope 

we may hear less of the sensa¬ 
tional nonsense which overflowed the American Press 
as to the “ inevitable ” war between Japan and the 
United States. The broad Pacific, ^ hich renders naval 
operations practically impossible to modern battle¬ 
ships, which are all tethered to their coaling stations, 
is the best security against any quarrel which neither 
side could fight to a finish. These international 
picnics ought to be carried out systematically. Battle¬ 
ships are too clumsy a means of conveyipg expres¬ 
sions of good-will from nation to nation. Note 
that a member of the Russian Duma has proposed 
an exchange of Parliamentary visits between Russian 
and British M.P.’s, in order to develop the present 
friendship into an entente cordiale. JLord Weardale, 
whose wife is a Russian, %eems marked out as the 
proper person to carry tltis texcellent suggestion into 


The Coi irence on Souui 
South AIMean Union at Durban is held 

Union. closed doors. But to judge 

the public speeches of the 4^ 
gates at banquets, they are, if not in a merry mo| 
at least in good heart. The question of the fii^ 
capital for South Africa divides them most. Histi^ 
cally Cape Town ought to be the capital. If ceni| 
position is to govern, then it should be at Bloemfb 
tein. But Pretoria has very strong claims which 
increase as Rhodesia is peopled. The Governm| 
buildings of the old South African Republic are 
able for the use of the Government of United Sc^ 
Africa. Poor Bloemfontein has experienced a sad i|| 
back in the destruction by fire of the Governu^ 
buildings of the Orange Free State. Another sm^ 
question is, what day is to be the Fourth of July of 
New Federation ? Dingaan’s Day holds the fiel® 
present, but a writer in the African Monthly puts.|| 
strong claim for Van Riebeek’s Day, April lyth,!^ 
the Dutch explorer first landed in South Africa. ' 

M. Tchaikowsky, the Russian'^ 
The Release tical prisoner who was arr^ 

M. Tchaikowsky. eleven months since in St. 

burg, was, at the end of last ifio 
released on bail. Why this w’as not agreed 
months ago passes the wit of man to conceive^;;. 
Russian Government insi.sted upon the en^ 
bail of ;^5,ooo, and in Russia it is not suffiqio^^ 
in England, to give a bail-bond. The wl^ole ai^H 
of the bail must be paid over into Court. AlijB 
who has had any experience in raising such a w 
sum of money at a few days’ notice will apprjM 
the difficulty which M. Tchaikowsky’s family 
securing the requisite cash. It was advance4j|| 
ever, and a bail-fund is now being raised to r« 
the generous persons who came forward 
money. M. Tchaikowsky was liberated frdii|iM 
fortress in the last week in October. • 

The third Duma has 
The Meeting second session, and its 
the Duma. have an abundant bill 
In addition to the 

and the interpellation on the Eastern QtraV 
there is promised a Licensing Bill of a vei^/^ra 
character. In Russia, the State has the monbpw 
the manufacture of vodka, and derives a great 
of its revenue from that source. But in the n(fi| 
it is proposed to confer the right of local vet61| 
the peasants, giving them the rigi* either to 
drinkshops altogethef or to restrict thejr hours 
It is also proposed by legislation to redad^j' 


The Meeting 
of 

the Duma. 
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Jimimber of j^laces where drink is sold, and to forbid 
S^the sale of any quantity less than halloa-gallon ! So at 
{least says llie telegram, but diis seems too drastic' 
?0even for tlic country wliich has proiiihitcd already the 
.sale of drink to be (.onsumed on llic premises, 
r Next month will be celebrattid the 

Milton’s tercentenary ol Jolin Milton, one 

Tereentenary. fj.^v Jinglishmen whose name 

is ever brat kcited w'itli that ol 
jSbakosp^^^^ It wonltl be dilfiriill to find two men 
%of genius whose career js so full ol contrasts. Sliake- 
i^^ji^peare, desjiite all the resea relies ol indel.itigable 
Iktudents, is still little more ihan the name of the 
J-^enius to whom we owe lus jdays. lie w’as a pod, 
Ijan actor, a dramatist. I'liat we know, but littl(‘ else. 
i|;It is disputed whether he was a ITiritan, an Anglican, 
Catholic, or a l^agan. Ol his politics we know 



nothing. He has hardly left a written line beyond 
his plays, his poems, and his will. Milton, on the 
other hand, lived in the full light of day from his 
boyhood till his death. His poems are his best title 
to fame, l>ut he touched life in many points, and 
achieved distinction in all. He w.i.s a grciat citizen 
as well as a great poet. As Latin Secretary for 
Cromwell he played his part in the actual Govern¬ 
ment of the Commonw^ealth. He was a keen 
politician, a fierce polemi.st, and his prose wTitings 
would liavci given him dislinciion even if he had 
never written a line of verse. His old age, pa.ssed in 
blindness, neglect and penury, w'as also in marked 
contrast to that of Shakespeare, who died compara¬ 
tively young in the midst of wealth and honour. 
'I he two men may he .said to he th<' (unboiliments 
of the principles of Ht‘lk‘nism and Hebraism, both 
elements which have playerl a great jiart in the 
evolution of hhiglisli character, and, strangely enough, 
it is not the scholar steejK'd in classic lore who stands 
for Hellenism. 

'rhe eccentric but gifted Anglican 
The Death wlu) was knowun everywhere 

Father fgnatius. througliout England and Wales as 
Fatlier Ignatius died last month. 
It was his dream to revive rnonastieism in tlu; 
English Church. But monasticism is not an insti¬ 
tution that can l)e run on the sim])le system of a 
Cojigregatioual < ”. = L;rt h, winch is a self-eontained, 
self governing Republic. The Church of Rome pro¬ 
vides securities against the arbitrary ahu.se of the 
power r; a religious superior. Rather Ignatius was 
his own ix)pc, from w'hose aiilhorily tliere was no 
appeal. Miss Povey’s ex|)erience, described in her 
book, “Nunnery Life in the Church of England,"' 
w\as a melancholy illustration of the difficulties ol 
reviving monastici^sm without a proper system of 
ajx^eal to siq^erior authorities. Apart •■from his 
monastic aspirations, lualher Ignatius was a magnetic 
man of considerable ])syciiic powder who rjally 
believed that on one occasion he had raised the 
dead to life. As a mission preacher he was fervent, 
j)ersiiasive, and most evangelical. With him dis- 
api)ears one of the few picturesque figures in modern 
English religious life. 

« Dr. Clifford’s Jubilee was cele- 

Dr. Clifford’s brated last month. Among the 
Jubilee. innumerable testimonies of respect 

which poured in upon the greatest 
living Nonconformist waS one from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The Primate sent “ a word o 
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fraternal greeting t6 a Christian teacher, who lias for 
so many strenuous years fought with jKTseverance 
and power on behalf of i)urily and temperance, and 
manly simjJicity and moral earnestness, and mruiy 
another principle wliich siiould be dear to the 
folIovNcrs of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’* Mis 
(irace went oil to assure Dr. (difford ‘‘of my respectful 
and symj)atheti(:* aj)f)reciaiion of such effort as yon 
have continuously devoted for half a century of 
l.ondon life to the furtherance of civic righteousiK.'ss 
and Chri.stian citi/ensijip and ])rogress.” 'J*nie 
words well said, which do as much honour to the 
I’rimate as to the heroic Baptist to whom they were 
addressed. 

d’hc immortal tinker of Btxlford 
Bunyan is to have a memorial in the 

the Abbey. Abbey at last. In response to an 

iiiflncntially signed reprc.seVitation, 
the Dean and (dia[Jler have set aside a window in 
the north aisle, to be filled with stained glass 
pictures from BunyaiVs “Pilgrim’s Progress.'’ d'his 
is a tardy recognition of one of the masters of Englisli 
prose, and one of the greatest religious teai hers the 
ICnglish race has produced, d’he idea of substituting 
memorial windows for a statue or a bust is a good 
one. Some time we may se<.i another “ storied window 
richly dight,” filled with scenes from the “ Faerie 
Tjueen,” the only other great allegory in the English 
language. 

The month of October was full of 
Xhc stirring in( idents in the women’s 

Women’s War. ^var for (Minanciiiscrnenl. .An 

apjicnl made by the leaders of tin* 
Snffragidtes to tlu*ir friends to riisli the House oi 
Commons led to the ('oncentration of an army of 
6,000 police, including mounted men, round the 
ai)proaches to the Palace of \»'estminsler. Mrs. 
Panklmrst,* Miss Pankhurst, and Mrs. Drummoi'Rl, 
who issued the appeal, wore* prosecuted at Bow Street, 
and had a great field-day when they put Mr. liloyd 
George and Mr. Herbert (iladstone into the wit¬ 
ness-box, and cross-examined them wiih gusto. The 
result was a f()regon(‘ conclusion, and tiu* defendants 
were sent to Holloway Gaol, the two colder ones for 
three montlis and Miss l\inkhurs1 for ten weeks. In 
the House of Commons itself the women succeeded in 
creating two dramatic incidents. One young lady, a 
private secretary to Mr. Keir Hardie, being permitted 
to look thf'ough the glass \V<ndow in the door of the 
House, a privilege hitherto acrorded freely to strangers, 
suddenly rushed into the sacred precincts while the 
members were debating the Children’s Bill, and before 


she could be stopped uttered a brief luit iinpassiotl^l 
appeal to legislators to give votes to women. It 
bi^ admitted that the moment was propitious, 
House composed exclusively of men had been 
bating day afUT day questions of Ijow best 
protect the lives of childrcai. .Sluuild ( bildron sleefi 


protect the lives of childrcai. .Sluuild ( bildron slee|3^; 
in V)ed with llieir mothers, should tlu‘y be allow^^i 
to wear JlanneUttte, siiould they be allowed 
smoke cigarettes, and several other «|uestioiis, in 
of which the mother’s voice uiight to lie supriune. v 
The other incident took place 

Down with close of the month, when 

tho 

Grille! ladies, one of tliem Miss Murh^? 

Matters, a native of Australii^ 
where women are enfranchis<Ml, (chained themselves t^S*' 
the grllli^ in tlie Ladii^s' (iailery an<l proceeiled 
address the Housi! in favour of Women’s SiitTrage. 
chain could not lie broken, and tin* allcndanls ther^| 
fore were comiielhd to pull down the grille and carrj^ 
out the insolent intruders with the grille to which thii^ 
had joined theiiLselvcs. A man in the Sirang6f^S 
Gallery, roused to emulation liy tli(‘ exjiloits of thS 
women, lifted up his voice in lavour of the saj|i0i 
('aii.se and Iking a haiulful of literatures into tbf| 
House of (Commons. 'The scainlalised House befof^ 
it rose decree^d that iVir some indefinite time 
Strange^rs’ Gallery and the Ladies’ Gallery mustjl|p 
clos(‘d. 'I'lic pulling down of Hyde I’ark railings 
the enfrnne'.hise ment of the woi king-ciasse.‘s; it would/pS 
very interesting if the j nil ling down of the grille^ 
the House of (’ornmons should lead to the enfrahd 


(hisement of women. The grilles in the HouSO'^ 
Commons is a monstro.sit\’, and now tliat it is pujji^i 
dow n it should not be put up again. 4?^ 

.A great eiemonstration was 
Public Feeiintf jn the Aliiert Hall, which 
Question. pulilic w’cnr invited to attend, ft® 
well set-up ladie^s riding on hoTiw|5 
back through the main thoroughfares of T.ondd1|l|1 
w'earing thei Suffragette colours and carrying annoim^||j 
ments of the meeting fixed to their saddles. 
Suffragettes having raise^l ,T!|f2 5,ooo this year for Hik 
carrying out of their campaign, an now going to 
another 5,000. 'I’luTe is a hideous outcry cm 
part of the offended male and his parasitic. feiiialM 
against this method of convincing the 42a mcinbers|:M 
the House of Commons who have pledged themsejvi^ 
for VV^omen’s Suffrage tliat the time has come for 
to fulfil their promise, and wo are tokre-very day 
these militant Suffragettes arc indeifinilely postpQni|ic 
the trium])h of their cause. 'I’hat is all nonsertsfef 
There never was a tinu: when tlic wa^en have hei|| 
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tttrr. J I liei lin. 

A Startling^ Alliance 

' tictwc.'-Mi ilu' Hriiish fox und ihc Tuikisli 


ger and more nnaniinous meetings all over the 
antry. Tin; whole of the trouble arose from the 
^sal of the 420 pU^dged iiiemhers even to have the 
stion pro])erly debateil. We have the authority 
^Scripture ibr helicving that the unjust steward, 
|>jagh he fears not (iod and rt‘gards not man, 
i^rtheless is rrnised to action if the importunate 
pi^ow will but be im[)ortunate enough. 


When the Young Turks tempo- 

The rarily established the millennium 

Eastern Question - . 

Re-opeiiod. Macedonia and Armenia, no 

one anticipated that the immediate 
consequence would be the re-opening of the Eastern 
Question. Such, how'cver, has been the n^sull of the 
acci;j)tance of constitutional piincijiles by the Sultan. 
Wlien tliis maga/ine went to press nothing seemed 
less likely than that (aiilious, conservative Austria 
and [)rudenl, calculating lUilgaria would repudiate 



J'holOi^ntf'h hyI \l'o/i£al I'rfiSS. 


Baron von Aehrenthal and Signor Tittoni. 

P.U'oii von Aclirordthril, the Aiishian Minislor of Foreign 
Affairs, who is shown (on thr righl) hiiving nn interview with 
Signor '.riiloni, tin* Inilian l''ijr<ign Minister, has taken a 
proiniiK’nl ]):irl in the negolialio is which letl up to lliotdcclara- 
lion of the in<]<'p<*n<lciic(! of i;ulgnii:i and the sii!>sc'qiicnt 
anncxaiion by Austria of llosnia and Herzegovina. 




Dr. S: en HecKm 


\ltorn. 


Whoiflt serund ioiiniev t'Xhlomf.on in Tibst is likelv to prove 

f thd tire tfiCNt value. It will he iliree Oi four yciis l>eri.»re he 
L5 worked up ail t ir info -iu ition he has gained teg.irdiug tracts 
dlirtp unkxij'vi^^o Europeans. 


the provisions of the Berlin 'Freaty and thereby 
invcipitate the re-opening of the liastern Question. 
'Fhe connection between caii.se and cfft*ct is not clear. 
U is argued that the prospect of seeing Macedonia 
conv|ated into a loyal province of the Ottoman 
Enifiire so mortified Austria and Bulgaria, both of 
whom have ambitions in that region, that they 
determined to compensiKe themselves fot the loss of 
their pro.speclive gains «by .seizing w'hat was within 
their grasp. Another theory is that the prospect of 
having to concede representative government to the 










Bosnians led the rulers at Vienna to decide to 
consolidate their position. Whatever theory may be 
right, the facts are beyond dis|)ute. 

If the Turkisli Government had 
Wisdom not been so demented as to 

&,fLOP 

the Event. Bulgarians on their most 

sensitive point by refusing to 
invite their representative to the Sultan’s birthday 
dinner, it is possible the incvitalde step might have 
been taken without any disturbance, d'he con¬ 
version of Bulgaria from a nominally vassal 
into nominally independent Slate iniglit 
have been negotiated amicably with (Con¬ 
stitutional Turkey, wliich might have jiim[)ed 
at the chance of securing a gootl composition 
for the Eastern-Roumelian tribute, a good 
price for the Orient railway, and an offen¬ 
sive and defensive alliance with Bulgaria, in 
exchange for its ac(iiiicscenc:e in the declara¬ 
tion of Bulgarian independence. And in 
like manner if Aiistriadlungary had opened 
negotiations on the l)asis of the abandon¬ 
ment of the Sandjak of Novi-Ba /ar as quid pro 
quo for the conversion of the occupation 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina into an 
annexation, softened by the acknowledgment 
of the Sultan’s sovereignty, an arrangement 
niTght have lieen arrived at between the most 
interested parties to which the other signa¬ 
tories of tlu'- Berlin d'rcaty <‘ouId have taken 
no ol)joction when it was suhmilled to them for 
their approval and ratification, f'or it should 
never be forgotten, amid all the liLil>l:)iib that 
has iicon rai.sed last monih, that the changes 
eflerted w(Te ynirely nominal. Bulgaria was 
ns free and self-governed and as independent 
of 'I'urkey, for all practical purpostV?, before 
she deelarexh'her indey)endenee as she is to¬ 
day. And .Austria-Hungary y)ra(Uically con¬ 
verted her occuyiation of Bosnia into annexa¬ 
tion as long ago as i8S8, when she, c:ontrary 
to all right and law, enforced conscription 
upon the Bosnians and the Herzegovinese. ^ 

A brief diary of (‘vents 
What enable the rtiader to follow 

Really Happened, the evolution of the openjng 
stages of this Eastern drama :— 
July 24. Acceptance by Iho Sultan of the ConsiiUiliori. 

Sept. 12. Birtlulay dinner M, Guyshoff, Bulgarian agent, not 
being invited, leaves Constantinople. 

16. Birthday telegram of King Edward. 

' 18. Strike of railway employes on the Oriental Railway. 

Line seized by Bulgarian troops. 


10. Interview of M. Tsvolsky with Sir Kdwnrd Grey. . ‘V 
x6. Mavas Agency publishes all<*ged nine-hearled Ixvsin;; 
for Conference said to be agreed u|)on 
France, Russia, and lingland, including cessiotiij. 
of Crete, (.'ompcnsatioii tfj Servia. and Mon-1 
tenegro. ^ 

17. Official by British Governibenl declarinjgi^ 

this progr.amme unaiithoriserl and iinautheiitic. 

28 . Arrival of M. Isvol^ky at St. PelcTsbftrg, 
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Sept. 21. Strike ends. Bulgarian troops remain in pos-se-ssieSt..- 
23. Prince Ferdinand ftied by Austrian Court at VionniiJI| 
Oct. 5. Bulgaria declures»ils indojK-ndeiice. Ferdinand prO-J? 

claimed 'I'sar. .V 

6. .‘\ustria-llungaiy exlomls the rights of its suzerainty 5 

to Bosnia and Ilorzegovinii. i 

7. Montenegro repudiates C'laiise 29 of Berlin Treaty 

which gives Austria ci.)iiUol over its access to^ 
the .sea. 

8. OetiHi insurgents declare union of island with GreCCC^i^ 

g. British cruisers ordered to 'I'urkish waters. 'v^ 



Ferdinand of Bulgaria and H a Wife. 


Oct. 
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The Heir to tiie Austro-Hungarian Throne. 

I'lio Art*lnluki- I'l'.iD/ I’t-nlitiimi w is horn in and married inorjranali- 

cally in 1900 llie (. oiimrss So])liu' v'hotrk. S 1 it‘ will not hecoine Kinjuess of 
Austria, but the llim^arians rieclare that tliey will aeknowlcdi'C her ars ^)iicen of 
Hungary. 


'riie news ngencics divide between 
The Press them iht; honours or the dis- 

Marplot. honour of having l)cen used last 

month to inilanu- national passion 
V by the disseruinallon of news raleulated to mislead, and 
one case absolutely false. 'I'lie [uiblication liy one 
'I news agency' of, the itnaulh.cntic Conference pro- 
Xgranime nearly wree) xi the ('prd< nxice. But this was 
venial offence to tne long inflammatory telegram sent 
l^.found the world by another agency, declaring that 
England tisjt bribed the 'Vurks by lavish loans to 


break off their negotiations with 
Austria-Hungary. As a matter of 
fact the British Government is 
most anxious that llu^sr: negotiations 
should be successful. But some¬ 
body somewliere thought it his 
interest to brand England as the 
disturber of the peace? of the East, 
and as the hitler enemy of Austria- 
Hungary. And so the pestilent lie 
was winxl round the world, obtain¬ 
ing twenty-four hours' .'•Tart of the 
official that came out next 

day. 'Ehe Harmsworlh Bress has 
just l)t;«*n nuilcied in a fine of 
^,'23,000 for libelling a soap-making 
firm in the Ivist of London. But 
who call estimate the amount of 
damage's which the British (Govern¬ 
ment ought to be al)l(? to claim from 
the libellers wlio liave held it up 
to the hatred and contempt of the 
('ontinent by accusing it of doing 
exactly the contrary to what as a 
matter of fact it was doing ? 

It is hofied that 
The ^1- Isvolsky, 

Conference, whose ro/t' in 

this matter is 
that of the honest l)roker, will 
secure the meeting of a (xjnfer- 
ence, and, what is more important, 
will secure in advance a substantial 
understanding between the Great 
Bowers as to wliat tliat ('onferencx? 
will decide. If there is no such 
^ preliminary agreement, the Q)nfer- 
t?ncc had much l)etter‘‘never meet. 
M. Isv )lsky's chief difficulty may 
turn out to be w^ith tho.se of his 
own household. For the Russians 
resent bitterly the l)(?lrayal of the Southern Slavs 
M. Isvolsky is so painfully aware of the impotence of 
Russia from a military point of view that he is pre¬ 
pared to acquiesce in the ineviialde. But it is quite 
po 3 .sil)le^ the Duma may refuse to approve of entering 
any (Conference which is to ratify the annexation of 
Bosnia and 'Herzegovina. Russia gets nothing by 
assenting to a change vfliich the Russians detest. A 
policy of uncompromising protest to the conversion 
of occupation into annexation w’ould commend itself 
to Russians generally. There was some talk of trying 
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to purchase Russia's consent by relaxing the strin¬ 
gency of the regulations about the Dardanelles. But 
that is seen to be impossible without the consent of 
the Turks. Russia, therefore, gets nolliing; Servia 
and Montenegro get nothing. \Vhy then should she 
give Austria-Hungary absolution for an act of inter¬ 
national j)iracy? This may seem very absurd to 
Westerns. But that is how the Russians feel. 

Last month .Sir George Livesey 
Notable Captains Passed away. Sir George was 
of notable in many ways, but chietly 

Industry. because of the successful initiative 

taken by liim in making all the workmen in the Gas 
Company co-partners, with a ixirsonal share in the 
prosperity of the concern. It will be seen Irom tlic 
CharactcT Sketch of Lord Rijmn tlial that veteran 
pioneer in co-operation bemoans the comparative 


failure which has attended the attempt to apply thfj 
principle of co-operation to production as well as tO;' 
distribution. It has been reserved to Sir ChristophetV 
Furness, of the Hartlepools, to make a bold;; 
attempt to introduce the principle of co-partneni^ 
ship into his prosperous Imsiness. Last month he 
offered either to .sell his business outright to the 
trades unions or to admit his workmen to a co-jaart-' 
nership, on terms vvhidi the workmen at |)re.sent> 
seem dispo.scd to think oflVr.a prima f,uk case for 
careful examination. Whether they will ultimately,, 
decide to accept his offer or rejtrct it is still an open^ 
question. But in the interest of the harmonious ; 
co-operation of caj)it.al and lal)our it is sincerely to 
he hoped that some such cxp(;rimenl as Sir C, 
Furness suggests may he carried into jiraclical ‘ 
operation. 


■m 
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Sir Christopher Furness, M.P., The late Sir George Li/esey. g.^. ^ Trnscr^- 

t who has proposed a remaikable scheme for the Thejalest portrait taken of a well-known capum , ^ r , 1 

seltleineiil of the shipbuilding trade dispute. of industry. The new Lord Jbyor pf Ixmdo 
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THE MARQUESS OF RIPON. 


T he marquess of RIPON, full of years 

and full of honours, brouj^ht his lon^ and dis¬ 
tinguished career to a dignified close last month 
by retiring from the Cabinet, of which he has been 
one of the most honoured and distinguished members 
since its formation. 

Lord Ripen is a character almost 
unique in public life. Since the 
days when he first stood as Libera! 
candidate for Hull, in 185.:, he has 
never ceased to be in the juihlic 
service. If he has not been in 
office he has been in opposition ; 
if he has not been in the House 
of Commons he has been in the 
House of T.ords; and if he has 
not been in the country he has 
been re|)resenting his Sovereign in 
the Old World and the New ; and 
now, at the age of eighty-one, still 
hale of body and fresh of mind, 
he has retired to enjoy th(i re¬ 
maining years of his life tree 
from the constant pelting of reel 
boxes and the responsibilities of 
leadershi|) in the House of Lords. 

Lord Ri[)on’s career is in one 
•sense unique. 'There is no [)ul)lic 
man of his standing who has 
served his country so conspicu¬ 
ously and so well, who has lived 
his life without exciting any hitter 
personal political animosities. If 
ever there was a man wlio ought 
to tremble at tlie text, “ Woi: to 
you when all men sjieak well ol 
you,” l.ord Ripon is that man. 

That it should be so after more 
than fifty years spent in politics al» 
home anci abroad, and that Lord 
Ripon should be able to look 
back over that long expanse of 
crowded life and be unable to 
place his hand upon a single [ler- 
sonal foe or a political enemy, 
is a remarkable tribute both to 
Lord Ripon and the age in 
w'hich he livc.s. For the Mar¬ 
quess of Ripon is not one of those 
men who have earned tlie good word of the* world 
by accepting its conventions and shouting with the 
biggest crowd and endeavouring to* be all things to 
all men. 'He has never bebn a disciple of the cult of 
the jumping cat. No man »has lingered for a shorter 
period upon the fence than he. From his youth up, 


dicta It‘s of his 
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Lord Ripon at Home. 


like Jim Bltidso, he has “seen his duty a dead 
thing, and has gone for it there and then.” Me hpi 
ever been, if not the foremost leader in the h0a^ 
figlit, yet always In the van.; and yet aftv.^r taking 
own course and going his own way according 

’ con.scierK^e, he fuids himself to-dra 
universally esU^enuTl and honour® 
by Whig, and 'i'ory, and regard^S 
with affeciion and veiuTation 
ihosc Radicals who are old enoiip 
10 know anything of the history ^ 
the last half century. I 

Lord R i pon's father was 
member of Sir Robert P€ 
(!:il)inct in the memorable yc 
wlien he al)oIished the Corn 
and established Free 'Trade, 
first speech l.ord Ripon 
lieard in 1 Parliament was 
famous <iiatril)e in which Benja^ 
Disraeli denounced the great p 
Irayal.” lie still remembers, 
it were yesterday, the sight of 
slender figure of Disraeli with':| 
somewhat Si ‘ m i t i c fea t u res^; 
hands placed on his hips, as 
laiinclied his venomous invect 
against Sir Robert IVel. 
whii'li dwells most in his mep 
is die fan^ous j>assrig<^ in 
Disraeli compared Sir Robert 3 || 
- 'who, elected to maintain Prc 
lion, liail (ommitlod the 
to Free 'J’radt^- -to the fartl® 
'I'lnkish Admiral who set 
amid the prayers of all the mti| 
of ( a >nstani.i 1 \ o| >1 c in order, 
chastise Mehemet AV\ and red 
him to ohediencii, and tlien 
over willi all his ships to the ^i 
of llie rebellious l\isha. 

Shortly after that the Frc 
Revolution broke out. 

Phili pe abandoned his thr| 
the Second Republic w'as 
claimed, and Lord Ripon^ 
many other generous youths ci^| 
time, was swe[)t away in that fldS 
tide of the enthusiasm ofhuma 
which in 1S48 submerged Europe. Many men vj*® 
shared the enthusiasm of 1848 succuml)cd to j|^ 
reaction of 1849, but Lord Ripon was not 
those men. He was “ a marf j 848 ” in 
darkest hours of rdprossion and reitclion in 184 
and he is “a man of 184S” to this day. 
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Lord Ripon's Yorkshire Residence : Studley Royal. 


^hich h.'is covtM'i'd liis hrnd with llu* snows of 
C^ghtv hi'is nol rhdli. d thi* gt*iu:rc)iis ardour of 

Itis soul. Ml* is now, as ho was liu;n, lull faith in 
Jhe progross of tlu- world and the fiilurc of mankind, 
ind if lu* has wilhdrawn Ins hand from the plough it 
is not from any I.-k k of laid» in lln* furrow whioh it is 
tracing through dn* field of time, l)u(: solely in order 
that a voiiiigei and mine vigorous man than he may 
lake his pkua;. 

I,.ord Ripon may he regarded as the piorii*er and 
precursor of the Soeialist movement in (jreat Kritain. 
Many who were in assoeiateii with him have 

passed away. Mi‘ I'aii hardly he reganled as a disciple 
pf Manri<a.‘, or of Kingsi».*y. It was the humanitarian 
idealism of iS4S whieh turneil his attention to 
die social question, and made him an eager and 
willing recruit of the gallant little hand of Christian 
Socialists to who>e zeal is owing much that is host in 
jnodern Englan-l, 'rhomas Hughes, author of “ Tom 
frown’s Scliot)! Day.-/’ was an early friend, and 
^gether with MaaiKO., T,udlo>v, Kingsley and others 
df that school l..ord Ripon did liis Ix'sl to su|)porl the 
itoise of the dvsinheriual and di.slrauehised mass* s of 
people, 

" When he was twenty four years of age a great strike 
|)i;oke out in wljicli • r?e hitiui or rlie battle fell u|)on 
||se Amalgamated Isugi^-ers. Cord Ripon then was 
It voung man whtu an aiiow'ancc. Being convinced that 


the strikers witc waging a battle for the right, llie 
indispeiisahle right of eumbination, he boldly espoused 
the cause of the men, subscribed to their fund, and 
lirought u])on liimself the grave condemnation of 
those of liis own class who considered that “ young 
de Grey was very ill-advised in throwing in his Jot 
with t ii'se strikers.’' 'The only mark of social oblociuy 
wiiich he incurred for this first expression of his syrn- 
palhics with the t<>il(*rs was tluil he was hlaekhalled 
wlu‘n he wms proposed .is a member of tlie d'ravcIleiV 
(’lul). It is only fair to add that in after years, with¬ 
out any sol icitatioijp on ids part, the 'rravdiers’ Club 
unanimously elected him to its membership. 

%'owadays everyone sees that tradi* unionism is a 
great Conservative force in l le organisation of soci(.‘ty, 
l)uL in those days trade iiniouisis were regarded as 
liiile better than Red Revoliiiionists in inany Con¬ 
servative quarters. Fortunately Lord Ripon was a 
native of a county in whieh social prejudice was much 
wcakpr than in the West-End of London, and his 
advocacy of the cause of labour did not stand in 
the w'ay of his acceptance as a Liberal candidate for 
Hull., At the General Election of 1852 the middle- 
class constituency of that great commercial and ship- 
fiing port elected him to the House of Commons. 
From Hull he migrated Huddersfield,.and after¬ 
wards became member for the West Riding, a seat 
whicli ue held until he >Vab called to the House of 












Lords. He was in the House of Commons through 
the whole of the /^'rimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. 

“The House: of Commons nowadays,” said he, as 
we sat chatting in liis library at No. 9, Chelsea 
Einbankincnt, “ is so different from tlie House of 
Commons of my lime that it is almost impossible for 
me to eomi)are one with the other. I cannot say 
whether it is better or worse. No one could ex[)re.ss 
an opinion that i,s worth having upon that subjec t 
e.xcept those who are living in it from day to day. 
All that 1 can say is that it is an entirely difterent 

place: from what it was wlicn I was there.from 1852 

to 1859.” 

In the House of ('ominons he was always a private 
member. He was not appointed to office until he 
succeeded to the jjeerage, wlien lie was made Under¬ 
secretary for War, a post which he held for two years. 
At the War Oiliee he servcnl liis ayjprenticcship to the 
administration of tlie Empire. l‘Vom the War Oflice 
he went to the. India Office:, also as LInder-Secrelarv. 
He was head of the War (.)ili<:e for three years, <Mid in 
1866 he became Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. Cladslone came into power in 1S68 he made 
Lord Ripon J.ord Pre-sidcnt of the Council, a post 
which he held unlil 1873. Having been Secretary of 
State for India, he was selecU:d by Mr. (Gladstone in 
1880 as Viceroy of India, a post which he held for 
four years. In Mr. Ciladstone’s short-lived Adminis¬ 



tration of 1886 Lord Ripo%was First Lord of the ; 
Admiralty, and in Mr. Gladstc^ne’s last Administration 
he was Secretary for the C^ilonies. l.ord Ripon, V 
therefore, has licld tly^‘ following olTices : — Underr; 
Secretary for War, Uncler-Secaetary at tlie India 
Olfice, Secretary of Stale for War, Sts ret ary of 
Slate for India, Sec rt'tary of StaU- for tli(‘('olonies, 
Eirst Lord of the Admiralty, I.onl ['resident of 
the {’ouiu'il and Lord Privv Seal. He has 
.serveal under tlie lollowing PriiiK' Ministers;—^ 
laird Paliiiersion, ICarl Russell, Mr. (iladslone (lour 
limes). Lord Roseln-ry, Sir Henry Cam|)helld»anner- . 
man, and Mr. .Asiiiiith l,)iiriiig all that long 
a‘lministrative carei:r he has never had a sctIolis 
diliterc:nc.e with any of his (‘hiefs. No scandal has 
ever bec:n :iss<x:iated with his name nor any sc:rious 
blunder. Without being a lieaveii-senl relormcr or 
an e\(:c‘plionally brilliant administrator, he haslieen a 
.safe, steady, iriistworthy, levc;l beach'd V<.>rksliircanan, 
wlio was always in the jilaee wliere he ouglu to 
liave bc‘en, did the work that had to he clone, and said 
the tiling that ]u:eded to be said, without worrying 
himself about anything else tliati the cine discharge 
c>f his daily duties. 

As an administrator, wlu'tlier at Downing Street, , 
Wliilc‘liall, or Pal! Mall, Lord Ri|)un c;ame less pro- 
jiiinenily liefore the jHiblic thati 1 r‘ did in the services 
wliicli he rendered to Greater lliilain. His nanuMvill* 
ever be associale'd with tlie first great iriumi.ili in the 
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cause of arbitration. It was he who, in 1871, was 
’I despatched with a commission, of which Sir Stafford 
Northcoie was also a meml)er, to VVasliington for the 
ii purpose of negotiating the 'rreaty under which the 
•■ Alabama claims were sent Vfore the 'IVihunal at 
•Geneva for the f^enefit of both nations. Lord Ripon 
always maintains that the honour of ihat great act of 
Statesmanship bi^longs to Mr. (Gladstone, tliat he was 
only tlie executive instrument who carried out Mr. 
(aladstone's instructions. Lord Ripoiv’s defect, how¬ 
ever, has e.v(.-r Ijetai ralln'r an cxeoss of modesty than 
a desire to :id\enise liis own aehicv'.'nua'its. But 


to-day to claim primacy in the English-speaking 
world. 

When I was laughingly congratulating Lord Ripon 
upon his having liad so long and varied a career with¬ 
out ever getting into a row, he said, “ You forget the 
IllKirt Bill.’’ 

“Ah ! truly,” said 1 , “but that has died down so 
long ago.” 

“ Yt s,” ho said, “ itSvas a good while ago, but the 
curious tin’ng was that the outcry against me, although 
nominally raised al>oul tiie Ilbert Bill, was really not 
due to the lll»eit Bill at all, but to the measures 1 had 



Fountains Abbey, in Lord Ripon^s Estate at Studley Royal. 


• without inrjuiring too closely into the m‘c('ty of dis- 
:,;tribution ol praist? due to the different at tors in tl\at 
|:great achievi'ment pacific dij)ion»aey. it suftices to 
V say that Lord Rij«on's name wull ever Ik^/ lonourably 
^^associated with an act which is one of the landmarks 
::in the progress of humanily. d'lu* United Slates has 
•^almost doubled in p<»puIation since Lord Ripon went 
Washington. Who am say wicu might have been 
V;theL disastrous conscquenv^cs to hnnumity and eivilisa- 
if that t)ona of conicMtion had not been removed ? 
|in those early <)avs our tr;?nsaihiniic offsj>ring had 
achievdd the giant grow th which enables them 


been taking to develop local self-government. The 
Ilbert Bill was only a pretext.” 

“ What were these measures ? ” I asked. 

^ “ Tl^ chief measure w'hieh excited the Anglo- 
Indian world to vehement protest w'as my attempt to 
give to the local rejiresentative councils some actual 
share in the government of their di.strict. They have 
it nominally, but as the Commissioner of the district 
is abvays chairman, the Council does very little 
more than register his opinions. I pyoposed, how¬ 
ever, that the ComVnissioner should not always 
be, ex-offkio^ chairrndn. Hence the outcry, which 
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although nominally pgainst the Ill)crt Bill, succecdtxl 
in obtaining the inclirect object of those who made 
the uproar. That is to say, the Commissioner, to this 
day, sits as chairman on the Toral Representaiive 
Councils.” 

“Lord Morley,” I said, “is elaborating a scheme 
for extending local representative government in 
India. ” * 

“ Yes,” said Lord Ripon, “he has been engaged ui 
that for some time, and I sincerely hope that he may 
succeed. So far as 1 can ascertain, all that Lord 
Morley would say about my proposals was that they 
were premature, that the time was not yet ripe. 
Twenty-five years have j)assed since then.” 

I said, “That is not a usual fault of British 
administration -to be ‘loo i)revious.' 'I'hc besetting 
sin of all onr officials is never to male a change until 
too late, when it appears as if it were extorted by 
force instead of conceded by grace.” 

1 asked I,ord Ripon what lie thought of the pro¬ 
posal pressed by a valued correspondent of intnc in 
India, to the effect that British India should be con¬ 
verted into a vast congeries of native Slates like 
Hyderabad and Baroda, in which the administration 
would be in native hands. 

“ T have never heard of such a proposal,” said 
I.ord Ripon, “and 1 doubt whether it would w'ork. 
At the same time I must say that I think a native of 
India would always prefer to be governed by a 
tolerable native ruler rather than by the best British 
administrator. 1 do not say that he \voiild prefer 
an intolerably bad native ruler to a good British 
administrator, but any tolerable government is pre¬ 
ferable to foreign rule. I.ord Dalhousie was so con¬ 
sumed by the idea of the immense superiority of 
British administration that he was for annexing 
everything. His point of view is not that of the 
native of India. I am all in fiivour,” Lord Ripon 
continued, “of develo])ing local government in India, 
if only for the purjiose of supplying an opportunity 
for the utilisation of the trained intellcet of the 
capable natives whom w^‘. arc turning out every year 
from our colleges. But the foimula^^f giving India 
the same responsil)le self government <as our colonics , 
is im[)ossible. You can extend the area of local 
administration, but lliere are two departments of 
government which you must keep in your 
own hands. They are the Foreign Office 
and the War Office. During my lime the 
Viceroy and Council were oontinually engaged in 
considering questions of foreign policy chi(‘tTy com- 
nected with the Russian advance in Afghani.stan, 
questions which have to be considered with due rela¬ 
tion to European politics, and with which the natives 
of India are not competent to deal. Further, remem¬ 
ber this, the natural and instinctive loyalty w'hich we 
all have to thn land of our birtf; and to the Govern- 
ment whicli we create doc.s not ^cxist on the part of 
the populations in countries whose government is 
imposed upon them from without, and is not 


indigenous to the soil. 'TIumi again, it is impos-'v 
sible to place the military aflaiis of India imder/| 
the control of the peo[)k‘ of India. W(‘, and \>e alonej r. 
must decide how many troo[)s it is neeessar}^ to main-v 
tain there, and what money is needed to keep ? 
that force in efficiency. Apart IVoin these two (iueis- 
tions, liowever, I think you can go a \a ry long way in 
placing the affairs of India in the hands ol tlie [leople 
of India.” 

1 touched lightly upon the question of the partition 
of Bengal. 

l.ord Ripon .said: “I think Hhe partition as it was > 
made was most unfortunate, and stood self-cfuideinned 
by the fact that it had forec-d into violent f)|^|K»sition 
to the (jovernment nianv ofthti most conservative and 
respe('ted natives in India, wliose di votif>r) to the . 
Coverninent had hitherto been beyond ([iie.slion,” 

“Mind,” he added, “ I myself think that Bengal 
is too big an area to be treated as an administrative . 
unit. I would make a partition of Ik::igal, hut 1 would , 
have made it on very dirferent lines to those on which 
it was made by Lord Cur/on, and would not liave m:nje 
it unless I coiihl liave carried with me the approval of . 
the peoj)le of Bt ngal.” 

Incidenfally 1 nilitrred to Gordon. 

“ I count it,” said Lord Ripon, “oik? of my pieces 
of good fortune that, owing to my iK'ing in India, 

1 had no share in the responsibility for General 
Gordon’s mission to Kliartoiim.” 

'J’his recalled the fact that in iS.Sb he h;id taken -: 
Gordon out willi him as his jirivate- sec retary. I 
asked liim to give me some ])arti( iilars as to the 
cause ol Gordon’s resigmilion. 

“ Oh,” .said he, “it was very simple. Ciordon was 
recommended to me as |)rivate secretary by Lord . 
Norllihrook. 1 took him out; with me on the ship. 
We got on excellently. I gave him my confidential 
papers upon Yakoob Khan, which lie read and ; 
reported upon on llie voyage. For that kind ol work, 
he was admiral.^Iy fitted, init as soon as he arrived at 
B>onil.)ay he: was submerged l)y a Hood of office- 
seekers and all those kind of [)eople who are 
interested in que.stions of ixuronage. It is the special 
duty of the |)rivate secretary to the Viceroy to go into 
these matters. I fence, Ciordon was at oner; assailed 
by the multitude who had lieen lying in wait for our 
arrival. The result was that on the second day after ! 
I had landed in Bombay, Lord William Beresford, 
who was one of my aides-de-camp, came to me witli 
a long fiictkand said, ‘ I am very sorry to have to tell 
you ’—in so^mournful a tone that I thought he had 
come to announce the death of niy wife or some other 
great calamity. Hence when lie went on to announce 
that General Gordon luid handed in liis resignation, 
the rebound was so great I felt it almost as a relief. 

I was very sorry to lose Gordon, aliiioiigh I 
recogni.scd that it w^ould be wasling^a man of 
his exceptional genius to’have doomed inm to act as 
Viceroy’s private .secretary. But tliere was no 
truth whatever in tlie story that there was any 
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personal disagreement between Gordon and myself. 
|keilher was tuere any friction on llie question of 
;Teligion or politics. 1 got oi\very well with Gordon, 
^ liked him personally very much, and so far as I 
'^new the only reason lor his resignation was that the 
very first day’s experience of die duties that lielonged 
to the office he had acccqacd convim:ed him that he 
was the very last man who ought to hold it.” 

!; “Speaking of religion,” said I, “brings me to 
i^nother point in your career, in which you liave reck- 
Jessly defuul llie most di ep-sraliMl prejudices of your 
countrymen. You hweame a Roman Catholic, and 
yet I have never heard that anyone c.dh.d you a 
.pervert, and it does not seem to have been any 
obstacle to your ollicial career.” 

“That,” said he, “ is vmy remarkable, and I owe 
•that to Mr. (dad^lone. When I joined the Clatholic 
i^hurch 1 was fully convinced that by tliat act 1 had 
4 ut myself off for ever horn public service, and the 
''Tihues^ writing ui)on tire subject, told me .so with the 
iltmost crnjihasis. iJut as you say, it was not so. 
i^And that it was not so, 1 repeat, was entirely due to 
'Mr. (daclstone.” 

“'J'hal is the more remarkable,” said I, “because 
■:Mr. Gladstone was a very liot gospeller against the 
^feomans.” 

“Yes,” said lord Ripon, “he wrote his article on 
the Vatican Decrees with a special eye for my instruc¬ 
tion and odihealion. He was looking out of the 
corner of his eye at me all the time he was writing it.” 

Apropos of religion, I askc<l Lord Ripon whether 
he thought the education question would be settled 
this Session. 

“1 cannot say,” said he; “I think Mr. Runciman 
and the Archbishop have got something in their 
.minds which they tliink may settle the question, but, 
whatever it is, they do very well to keep it quiet until 
;;the last moment. For iio mallei what it is, the 
. moment it is announced it will be assailed vehemently, 
::esi)ccially by those jiersons who are against any c:on- 
. cession on the part of llie (duirch.” 

From religion and ediK alion the question strayed 
to the (jiieslion of Socialism. 

■; “You must distinguish,” said Lord Ripon, “clearly 
beUveen Socialists ol the militant, aggressive, anti- 
religious type, sucli as we art* too familiar with on the 
Continent, and the Lahour l^irty as we have it in the 
House of (.aimmons, many o! wvhom are most religiou.s 
men, whether they call ihomseives Socialists or 
; whether they do not. 1 stand v.hert; i did as a 
i young man of one-atuhtwcnly. 1 regrey nothing of 
the cncouragenuMU .1 hav<: given lo trade unionism or 
;to co-operailon, or any ])hase of wiiat you may call 
£the Socialist qiit^iion, fhe prlncijiles which 1 then 
Ssupporied 1 soli suj>port, and L stre no reason what- 
fe^ver to regret UiC stand wiiich 1 have taken. With 
l^gard lo ^co-^peraiion, ! am dcliglited with the 
•immense ,j.fnn\tii . co-opepaove distribution, but I 
^may say frankly that 1 am a liule disappointed in the 


fact that co-operative productiop has made so little 
advance in the last half-century. We had hoped in 
the fifties tliat co-operative production would gradu¬ 
ally supersede capitali.st production, but it is still in 
its infimey. 'flicre is an experiment iK, Huddersfield 
which is promising very well, and Sir Christopher 
Furness is making a move in this direction. But 
the transformation of'industrial production from the 
c-apitalislic and individualistic basis to one of co¬ 
operative production is still to be cflected. But,*’ 
said Lord Ripon, “ I am all for pressing forward 
fearlessly. 

“ I have always been an optimist, and I am so still, 
but 1 do not think I have quite so many illusions as 
I liad when 1 was a youth. Tlie experience of life 
tends to somewhat dull the keen edge of expectancy. 

J liave seen every reform which I advocated as a 
young man placed upon the vStatule Book, and yet 
there is still much to do.” 

“Yet,” said 1, “the optimism of youth is much 
more* i.asily discouragef the optimism of age. 

l^remenil)er at my first General Election in 1874 , when 
the LibiTals were defeated, it seemed to mu that the 
uniierpinning of the universe had suddenly given way, 
and some of my journalistic colleagues felt just as 
badly when the Moderates carried the last ('oiinty 
Council election. But with further experience 
optimism springs invincible and unconquerable from 
the ashes of its former hopes, and discovers that 
defeat As(Hf was necessary in order to achieve the 
greatest triumph.” 

As 1 rose to go I said: “Lord Ripon, for fifty 
years and more you have served this world both at 
liome and : l>:oad from a seat in what I may call the 
upper tier. Have you no word of wisdom, born of 
your long and varied experience in the affairs of men 
ii' many land.s, wdiicli may be helpful to the younger 
n m who are coming after you?” 

“That is rather a large order,** said Lord Ripon. 
“ But if 1 had to .say anything, this is what 1 would 
say '. In the governance of the world, as in all the other 
afiairs of life, accept no other guide than the voice of 
your own consj;ience. In dealing with llie affairs of 
State, as in dealing with the affairs of your own private 
life, let your moral judgment be sii|>\eme. In the 
governing of countries, as in everything else, so rule 
that all those over whom you wield authority shall 
recognise that your first object is to make truth and 
justice prevail. At least, that has always been the 
prin(:i|)le upon which I have endeavoured to order my 
Ijfe in‘whatsoever position I have been placed.’* 

“And the extraordinary thing,’* said 1, “is that, 
having done so, you have not been stoned in the 
njarkei-place.” 

“ 'Fake care,” said he, laughing, as he bade me 
good-bye, ‘‘ that you do not cause me to lie storied in 
the inarket-|jlace.” ^ 

A con.summation wliich, I hope, will not be brought 
auoui by anything iHat is printed in this article. 









“O wad some power the giftie ^e us, 

To see our^els as ithers see us.”— Burns. 
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A Case of Plucking. 


rifi*: Sultan (now .style): “ Fhis is vmy rounW on me just when I'm 
trying hard to he ii»i angel ! 


Westtninsier Gtizett€.\ 

1 rouble in the Poultry Yard. 

riiL, Turkey ; “R;ah-*i annoying; but shad I accept the situation 
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Dauy Chr*>ntcte.\ 


Thk ARriini«^Hor> ,t„»etliei): “ Aftei yo 
Tiifc UouluR ) * 
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By pertnission of the proprietors of “ Punch. ] ^ 

^ ,The Fully Employed. 

First Biiroi.ar (nn his way to suburten i igh* work]: “ Finr body o’ 
men, Bill! Nice to see Vin get a good job l*kc this, instead o luiiigui 

about the suburbs.” . , ^ ir i »/ 

Second Borqlak : “ Yus. rm all for these ere Sufferauts. I am. 


k\ 








Daily Chronicle.\ * * 

Mr. Biii.1.: "I »« they've U.fcen '^Vu f^r-olay 

behaviour. Never mind, my boy, come along and I ll set un piay 











































iLust^ 


Bulgaria and the Porte. 


{Berlin. 


Fcrdiomrd nicaus to dear LhC|Way foi Lastein Ruunielia I 

/ 


Klm,dder’adatfichl\ ^ tBer 

A Fellow Feeling^ for Ferdinand. 

Mui.fv Hakid : “ They'll make morv trouble for you, 1 fear?” 
Fbrdinamo : '* Oh, no, Mulcy 1 am very highly recommended ! 









































Current History in Caricature. 



1 i til 1*1 


ll^'estminster Cazi’tti\'\ 


Is this why William did not enter France? 

I' KANCl: ; ** Go b:ick ! You vlvll not cntef my |JJ.i lour with 
tliosc boulii on ! 


Keeping^ Him Steady. 


A^IST1^^^ .>Nr' Gm-m'nv; “ Wo.i— steiulv ’ ” 

[ J'hc now I.’u!j:'.ai i;ui I siu is said lo l>i- not a very ej;peit lunscm.ui.l 



ji ratasait0.\ * • ^ Italian View of the Eastern Crisis. 

Bulgaria 


flioli'iiiia. 













The I^evievv of Reviews. 



Weekly Frreifian.} 

Lraiid Purchase With a Difference. 


Lanoi.o 'i> 


' • 'l iip; i'» '>111 ])oln:y. 
I'hi:. mill*:.” 





1 Minneapolis. 



Mintteapdii JourvafA 

An Airship that Works. 

The iiennv stamp now canics a lettet lo Kngland all right. Why not 
lai llicr ? 






So Near andfYet So Far. 


Wl^en they tear down that dividing wall and get together ? 


Lusti^ie inuter.^ ^ n»trlin 

As Bad as a War Scare. 

“ What’s the matter? Is it a revolution ? ” 

" No» it is the wife of Effcndi Yousouf coining out without her 
veil for the first time.” 



























XladderaddfscU.'] 


Hrrr, is iln- nld, well known 

. and sliin»le dale Ijoa, in wliii'li swme years 
1 plained a &Lv.111-. 


Herr Dernberg- as the Conjurer of South-West Africa. 


I it wii.h iijv h.'it—so, aiul allnw ihr 

l’r«‘.ss !o abu.se Jlir Iwi a while 1 llicii pilt (lie 
vvrij;hl of my ;'iilljorjiy as .Seciclary ol Slate 

UJ.OI1 il,— 


And hry. presto ? behfdd these Kcniiinc, 
sparkliiij; re.siilts cf colonial effort, which I lake 
the liLcr y of handing to you. 



J’jiK C'lrtoonist of llic kladiicradnlsch is evidently 
ninkiug some reference to the prt*scntation made to 
IK;rr Dernburg, the Colonial Secretary, on his return 
from South Africa to Berlin. A correspondent in 
Cape 'Fown .sent me )a.st month a photogra|)h of the 
casket of diamonds which formed the |)re.scntation, 
and wliich was made on helialf of the newly-dis- 
coverc'dl diamond field in German SoutliAVest Africa. 
1 ’he cajiket was of solitl gold ; the lid of the inner case 
bore llic design of the “ Southern Ooss ’’ in diamonds, 
and the casket contained a number of the newly-found 
Slones. The diamond.s a.^yet di.scoveretd ftre, I am 
told, small in size, but of a very good quality, anef 
they hcive all Ix^en found'in the .sand on the surface, 
near Angra I'eqviena, or lAideritzbucht, 
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103.-“ IF 1 WERE VICEROY OF INDIA”: MR. LAJPAT RAI. 


I ASKED Mr. Lajpnt Rai to come to sec me in 
order that I mii^ht put to him what he evidently 
regarded as a very strange question. 1 asked this 

man whom Lora 
i^lorley had de- 
jioited for six 
months to Man¬ 
dalay—as a mau- 
vais svjct d la 
mode of Mr. 
iu)rster in Ire- 
1 a n d --- t h i s 
pointed 
tion: “If you 

were Viceroy, 
Ihitish VA'eroy 
of India, and* I 
Weil- Secretary 
of Slate, what 
a < I V i c e w o ii 1 d 
you give me for 
tlie. Ix;iier gover¬ 
nance ot that 
Lajpat Rai. Empire?'’ 

Mr. I^ajpat 

Rai hesitated. “It is a difficult [losition for me, as 
an Indian |)atriot, to assumtr, even in imagination.” 

“ IMease Irv,” 1 said; “ you can regard it as a 
.strictly provisional apjioinlment, pending otlier 
arrangements. But if you were British Viceroy 
to-day, what would you do ? ” 

“I lliink,” said Mr. l^ajpat Rai refltetively, “ that 
1 would make it my first endeavour to put myself in 
such close n‘Iations with the jieople of India that [ 
could !U‘ver make a blunder without being prcmiptly 
warned of my mistake by these whom it injured. If 
tiu* harness galls the liorse, the wise coacluuan 
welcomes the kick that calls his auention to the 
sore.” 

“ How would you organise the kick ? ” 

“ Very simply. 1 would give the people of India 
first of all in their provincial (X>imcils, and secondly 
in an Imperial assembly, the right of effective control 
over all the officials and administrators of their 
respective provinces and of India. I might keep the 
right to a[)point the officials in my own hanfls, hwt 
they should be liable to censure and removal by the 
representatives of tlie people over whom 1 have 
placed them.” • 

“ Would that rule extend to the Army appoint¬ 
ments ? ” 

“ No, not fiecessaril5\ As *a British Viceroy I 
would keep the control of the 4rmy in my hands till 
such time as it takes the Imperial Parliament to 
grant responsible Constitutional Government to India 


on the Colonial lines. But I wouKI oj>en the (.Commis¬ 
sion to Indians either by .selection or by examination.” 

“ Wliat kind of an Imperial Central As.seinbly 
would you constitute at Calcutta ?” 

“ I would create it by secondary election from the 
District Councils. Tliis would .secure a fairly pro- 
poriionate representation of the minority. Hindu is 
to Moslem in India as twenty-four is to six, and the 
Mohammedans would have one-fourth of tlu‘ .seat.s.” 

“ What powers would you give to your Assembly ?" 

“ If at first I withheld the lull powers of a Parlia¬ 
ment, i should contemplate that as the near goal. 
A mere consultative Assemidy would he useless. 'Phe 
absence of authority kills the interest whieli men take 
in sucli hodii/s, Imjierial or provincial.” 

“ But would they not make many mistakes?” 

“Of course they would. iJudiT tht* present 
system your officials make }ilcnty of mistakes, which 
are covered up and glos.setl over. "Phe nii.stakes 
which the Indian iepres(;niatives would make would 
be adverti.se(l everywliere, and it is only by e.xjjcrience 
that nations learn how to govern lhem.selv<vs.” 

“ I^o^v would vou extend the power of local self* 
governiTK'ni ? ” 

“I would revive Lord Ri|)on\s proposal, which 
gave the local councils the right of aj)|>oiming their 
own chairman and the eonliv)! of their own pro¬ 
ceedings. At jwesent tlu‘ Deputy (xmimissioner is 
ex offido chairman, and his will is jjradieally law: 

I would cliangethai by de|»ri ving him of l.is privileged : 
position, an..! I would give local couneifs greater 
power in spending their reveiuitis.” 

“What next?” 

“ I would abolish the monopoly of tlur Briti.sh in 
the Cavil and otl)f-r S(‘r\ ices, and open all appoint- 
mc*nls under tlie Crown to the Indians by holding 
competitive examinations simultaneously in India 
and in rngland.” 

But would that nottliroiv the whole ol the Govern- 
men! of India into the hands of the Ikaigali Babus ?” 

“ 1 don’t think so. 1 do not believe tliat the 
Babiis have such a monopoly of the lirains of the 
country. I should say tliat if Indians were allowed 
to compete on equal terms with iIk.* British they 
would ob&in about one-half of the higher afipoint- 
ments. At ^ present it is not only iMiglish but 
all Colonials who arc.: free to comjiete, and that 
brings me,” said Mr. Laj|>at Rai, “ to a (luestion 
which, if I were British \ iceroy of India, 1 should 
regard with the profoundest alarm, nanurly, the 
determination of some ol the stdf governing Colonies 
to break up the Empire by refusing to allow tlie , 
Indian subjects of his \Lijesty the ordinaiv rights of 
human being.s. 'Phe Indians have j>nieii(:ally built 
up the prosperity of Nat^jl, and they arx; rendering 
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(iJfsxcellRnt service in the Transvaal ; but everywhere 
®|here is shown a disposition to deny us the rinhi to 
^^avel freely or to settle in other dominions of the 
'|King. It is the greatest datvier whicli threatens the 
^Empire at the present moment.’* 

^ “ How would you counteract it ?” 

S “ 'That is a hard (question, hiit for one tiling I would 
Jsay that if Indians are not allowed to walk on the 
:>;fitde-walk in the "I'ransvanl, or to travel fre(‘ly, or 
iiitO settle in Australia and Canada, 1 would refuse 

ft.-' 

??Canadians, Australians and South Africans any right 
|;to compete for adminjstrative posts in the Indian 
|Empire, and I would not allow them to sf\{ie or trade 
giin India. « I am for reciprocity; hiir [)lay is a jewel, 
|And the rights which they extend to us wu will extend 
them. Hut: it is monstrous to say that we, are to 
excluded from tlie Colonies, while the Colonists 
Ifare allowed to make India a hap|>y hunting ground. 

wduch tlu;y obtain even the highest ])0.sts in the 
|iadministration.” 

“ Is there anything else yon would do ?** 

S *‘Yes,” said Mr. l.,aj])at Rai, “I would abolish the 
f^ii^stem of forctai labour which |)revails, contrary to 
?|aw, in all par»s of India. I would pay llic subordi- 
j%ate oflicials sufficient money to enable them to live 
CiSvithout levying (;ontril)Utions from their neigh- 
^bours, and when Hritish officials go their rounds 
■Sn their respective districts they should pay the 
j^proper market ])rice lor labour, and if they want 
|:baggage animals or carts, they should pay for 


them direct instead of as at present dealing with 
middlemen, who keep most of the money. It has 
ri.‘cently been decided by the High Court that the 
practice of forced labf>ur is illegal, bur. it goes on 
all the .same, and crear s no end of irritation and 
dissatisfaction.” 

“ Wliat about the partition of Rengal ?” 

“ It was one of the ^c.itest mistak-’s of the pre.sont 
CX)vernment that they did not at once annul Cord 
Curzon*s i^olicy. 'Hhe partition w»as carried out for 
the |)urj)Ose of inflaming racial animosity, and to 
inflame the Mohammedans against the Hindus. I 
should make it my object not to intensify racial or 
relii'K us animosities, but to wehl the whole Indian 
naimn into one, so as to develop in other directions 
their capac ity for st*lf-governing.” 

“In other words/’ said I, “ you w'OuUI use your 
Vicerovalty for the purpose of digging the grave of 
the Hritish Government in Inrlia,” 

“ I would not put it in that way exactly, but I 
woiild«.-ay that as a wis*-^ father regards it as his chief 
du^y to tr.iin his childri;n so as to enable tliem to 
play their own part in the world independently of his 
guardianship, so the Hritish Government in India 
>vill be judged in history by the success with 'which it 
attains the object that I would always set l)er()re 
m^’^self, namely, that of educating and developing the 
Indian jlcs so as to enable thern to take the 
whole burden and responsibility of tlie government 
upon themselves.” 


104—MODERN POLITICS AND SOCIAL REFORM: MR. HENRY VIVIAN, M.P. 

/ “ The Law is vot viadc for a ri^jjiteous hut for /hr hriokss ami disolfcdimt^ for the ufigodly and 

for sinnersf —TiMornY l. 9. 


■ Mr. Hkxry Viy.'W, M l*., did ntii quote the above 
ftexl, but he came down to mv offi a* and discoursed 
vjtO me lor luilf an liour upon th(^ burning question of 
Simodern politics vitally connected witli the problem of 
^/social reform, every word of which might be preached 
y as a sermon iqion the above text. 

1 / Mr. Henry \bvian is the' diairman of the Co- 
/'Parlnership 'renams, Limited, of 6. Bloomsbury 
^ySquare, W.C., which is a federation of a number of 
ffjocal co-partnership tenants societies which liave 
|;;Sprung up in various paits of the country for the 
^^rpose of laying out building estates in die subinbs of 
l^pur great towns. 'Lhe Kaling'renacts and lV>i‘P!^v^cacl 
I^Tteiiants difier b-om other Building Lslat(‘s in many 
Syrespects, and always Un the better. 'l*he f/indamental 
P^rinciplc of these societies is to prevent lIic cr(v.ition 
slum property in the environs of our citie.s—to lay 
an estate so that it may be healthy, beautiful, and 
^^nvenient for loose v.iio dwell therein. Anoilier of 
fundamental •[principles is that residimts in the 
are sljareho: ;:;rs, and that the title-deeds of the 
are vested always in the society. It is an , 
fiSwiiicatioii of the great principle of association which 


M i>'.zini regarded as the hope of the future as to 
house ownership and Mdmini>'itration. 

1 asked Mr. Vivian to explain briefly the modus 
oferauii of the “ 'renants. Limited.” 

“ Nothing is more simplt\” said Mr. ^/^ivian. “The 
custom IS to register a society under the Industrial 
and Provident ^Societies .Act, the shareholders in 
which consist of {a) Those who join tlic society as 
investors only to secure a moderate rate of interest 
on their capital (usually four or five per cent.); 
{h) Tho.se who desire to be tenants of the society. 
'J'he society being registered, an estate is secured, 
which it proceeds to lay out so as to provide for not 
exceeding, say, ten or twelve houses to the acre, with 
good private gardens and provision as to tennis 
courts, bowling greens, and playing sites for children, 
and, where po.ssible, a larger recreation ground. .All 
existing trees should be preserved, and the road and 
site-planning ^should be such as to realise a good 
general eflect when the estate is completed. You 
come along, you want a house, you aspire to be 
a tenant. We show you what houses are to be let— 
and i may .say we let thern at the market price, for 
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we are a business.association ; but; before w ? let you 
your house you must take shares to the vaLi ^ of not 
less than down, and within a cerratn limited 

period you must increase your holding to the value 
of ^50. On this money you n'ceive 5 per eer.t. 
interest. You enter into possession of the house, and 
as long as you pay your rent and eoinfdy with tlu: 
rules of the society you are? |)raetically in perpeOial 
tenure (altlioiigJi it is It'gally terminable on the usual 
notice).’' 

“ But what advantage have your tenants over tlic 
ordinary tenant of any other landlortl in the 
vicinity ?” 

“'The advantages secured to our tenants,” Mr. 
Vivian replied, “are many. First of all, lie is a 
partner and shares with his neighljoiirs in the control 
of the estate. In t.h«.t second place, he is guaranteed 
against the creation of any slum prop(.‘rty in his im¬ 
mediate rielghl)OLirhood. and is secunal privacy 
by the fact that his house, instead of being built 
right up to the kerbstone, stands well back ^rom the 
road, and has a gor)d private gardt.ai.” » 

“ How do YOU finance the l)U.siness?” I asked. 

“There is, first of all, tlie share capital of the 
tenants and other investors, upon which we p:iy 5 pf;r 
cent. Secondly, there is the loan stock, u|)on wliich 
we pay 4 per cent. Then we liorrow either on 
ordinary mortgage at 4 per cent, or up to one-half 
the value of our holding iroin the rublic AVorks Loan 
Commissioners at 3^ per cent. From these three 
sources we draw our cajiital.” 

“ And how are you getting on?” 

“Splendidly. 'The success of our first ventures was 
so great tliat from all jiarts of the country we had 
appeals to form 'renanls, I^imited, for the ileveloj> 
ment of estates in big provincial cities. Si^cielies 
are alrca.ly at work in Manchester, Birmingham, 
Oldham, Lcficester, and other places, and others 
arc proposed at Livcr[>ool, Cardilf, etc. II we had 
more capital there is hardly any limit to the extent 
to which we could profitably employ it.” 

“'Then you want caiVital?” I asked. 

“ Yes. Oiir Four per .:ent. Loan Stock olfcrs 
good security. If any of your readers wish to make 
a safe investment let them como; to us. Our demaiid 
for houses by good tenants is quite beyond our [lower 
to meet as fast as we should like ; and furllier I think 
the development of our estates is checked artifici¬ 
ally by stupid local by-laws.” 

“How?” .said L “Surely, it is to the public 
interest to encourage you in every possible* way ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Vivian, “public interest. But 
privare interest is not always identical with public 
interest. VV''herever we go we have to encount^er the 
hostility of the ‘land sweater,’ whose one object 
is to put up as many houses to the i\cre as possible, 
whereas we do not put up ^uore than twelve houses 

to the acre.” , 

“ I can quite understand the objection of the * land 
sweater.* But how do the by-laws stand in your way ? ” 


“ The by-laws,” said Mr. Vivian, “are created for thjl 
protection of the community against the ‘ land sweate^^if 
and therefore lay down hard-aiul-last rules as to th^ 
irreducible minimum of m acadamised roadw.ay whteij® 
he must allow. 'I'lus liard-and-fast ruk? is adinini^S 
t«*red by tlie local governing bo lit:s, upon all p 
wliich the ‘land ;sw(.tatcr' is stronglv l•(:p^^\s^;lllc<.l. 
we niaiiilain that while tlic stipulation iliat in layir 
out an estate there must he f(>riy fcf't of inacadamisiji 
road between the houses is rig!it and |)r(>pt.*r wh 
you are dealing with men who are determined tSS 
crowd the maxituum amount of space, it is 
monstrous to impose such a rule upon us, wh6i| 
voluntarily scjcuro much greater free s|>ire betweertll 
the houses than the law demands. Indeed, on 
average we only put about one quarter the numbef?| 
of houses usually put on such estates. Our con^? 
tentioii is lliat any society lik(‘ our own whicStil 
e.xists for tlie jnirpn.se of improving the conditions 
SLiliurhan life, which devoL(\s all its surplus profit^ 
al.)ove the four or five per cent, to the furtherance 
its olijects, should ni.>r \)c regarded as if we were pi^| 
datory speculators against whom the State imposes 
iron regulations. We ask that such a society shovi{^ 
be reeogni.sed as a |>iibhc utility society, and 
allowed much greater liberty than it would be sa?^, 
to .'illow to ‘ land sweater.s,’ who put forty or fifty f|p 
the acre. In laying out our estate it would bev^ 
monstrous piece of extravagance to lay do^ 
macadamised roadway forty or fifty feet wide wl|:p 
twenty feet would be cjuite la>gc enough 
the needs of the traffic, and wh(.:n on eithr 
side of that stretch there is an open space 
several feet which could he laid out in grass 
planted-with trees.” 

“ riial is a reasonable projiosition,” [said. 
there any objection taken to it ?” 

“ 'I'he strongest possible objection, not on the 
ol‘ tlie (government or by the Local Governttt^ 
Board, but on the part of local councils, who 
determined to enforces the letter of the law agaij 
a pul)li«‘ utility sclieme.” 

“ What do you propose?” I said. 

“ We ask that all similar societies to our ov 
should be recognised a.s public utility societies, 
that when they lay out an estate which secures s\i\ 
.slantial and agreed concessions to the public welfai^ 
they should have, the right to appeal from the ofdf 
of the local governing body to the Local Gove|i| 
inciit >l^oard, which should decide whether or 
their propo.sals effectively comply with the spirit;^ 
the Act,Wind with the modi(ir:ations they recommeri| 
if any, we should be free to proceed. At present tfi 
law, wdiich ought to be a terror to evildcsrsij^ 
invoked to crippU* tho.se who would do well. 
other words, there should be a court of ajipeal if 
headquarters away fiom the local linteyests. 

“And another thing we ask is that such a puhlis 
utility association should be allowed to borrow^ frpiti 
the Public IvOan Commissioners up to two-thirds 4^ 

I • ■ 
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f value of the estate, instead of bein^ limited as at 
resent to 50 per cent. Trustees can borrow up to 
|iat amount, and if it is sate to let them do that, still 
nore would it be safe to allow sucli soci(itie.s tlie 
itrne privilege. If that conces.sion were made it would 
iubstanlially increase llie anujiint that we can borrow 
3-J- per cent. 'Fhe sei iirity would l>e ipiiU:? .sale, a 
freat impetus would be given to the huildmg Imdr, 
Bod the proec^ss of tlie re-honsing of our peo[)le in 
Itolthy, beautiful, ;nul eeoiujmical homes would go 
}n a[)aco.*’ 

‘*1 think I understand/’ said 1 . ” Vou wpnt more 

boney invested hy jirivate jiersons who wa.il a safe 
j. per cent, with the eonseioii.sness that their money is 


contributing to the solution of the housing problem y 
you want more liberty to borrow at 3^ per cent, from 
the Government; and you wish to be delivered from 
tlje letter of the law that killcth in order the more 
eflcetively to carry out its ..pirit.” 

“ Precisely/’ said Mr. Vivian ; “if you cun lielp us 
to those three things you will have rendered your 
genfTation a good serviced 'Tiiis year our inovenKuit 
is s]Sending about ^150,000 and next year it is pro¬ 
posed to spend ^^300,000; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that were a million placed at their dis])osal it 
could be most profitably used, and what IxHtcr con¬ 
tribution coul'l be made by people of means towards 
emplo' n.tuit ? ” 


10S.~THE TRIUMPHS OF NITRO-BACTERINE: PROFESSOR BOTTOMLEY. 


"When, last year, I interviewed J’rofessor llottoiriley, 
lehad the good fortune to ])ro(daim to the worh! as 
^pd tiding.s of great joy a practical solution of 
great problem of liow to incieas-.* the yield of 
eguminous cro})s and to increase the fertility of the 
jiftd by inoculating tlu; seed and spraying the plants 
with solutions of N ilrud ■:ielerin(\ 

This niontli I liave 10 announce on the same 
iixpert authority tlie nuu ii more important news that 
Cj^lution of Nitru-Uaeterine has been discovered tlie 
sjiBcacy of whicli is not limited to leguminous plants, 
'which seems to afft-et beneficially all plants, from 
to onions, and from ealceolarias to slrawherries. 
I last year the announeemiMit was good news, this is 
i^tl times hv’iier iiews, for there are ten times as 
hany non-leguminous plants as there are legu- 
ioiinous. 

It will he S(ien from the interview that strawberry 
plants treaterl with Nitro-liacterine have borne two 
:|ops this year instead of one, tiiat onions have 
bbwn an increased yield of 39 |)c> cernt., that flowtrr- 
plants have kejit on iloweriiig for weeks after the 
^pn-inoculatcd sptu'.iniens, grown side by side, have 
:!^sed to produce a blossom, and that wlu;at, 
parley, and other cereals have .shown both in the 
1|periority of their growth, llu; strength of their 
Imw, and tlie «[uamity of their yield, the benefit of 
1^ treatment. 

!/;lt is no wonder that Nitro-Bacterine has become 
itnous throughout the world. A Nitro-Bacterine 
piistributing Agency has been established, with 
ijianches as far afield as Jaj.vin, and ‘.here isaevery 
aspect that the New Year will see an immense 
Ivelopment in the u>e of this marveilous /lipplica- 
' of scienee to agrieuluirc. Last year thousands 
packets of NurO'lkictcrine were sufiplied to 
Iricullurists and gardeners in ail parts of tlu! 

1, and, seeing that iast month reports began 
l/come in as Jio Wie result of the experiments, 1 
bo'ight it was time to interview Brolcssor Buiiomlcy 
gain tp see wluu lie thought of it. 

.V As usual, with the modesty that distinguishes him, 
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Professor Bottomley deprecated the prominence 
which, in the interests of the cause, it has been 
nccessarv^ 10 give him. 

* ■IIIE KXI'EKIF.NCE OF TllF. PAST. 

“ Now, Professor Bottomley/’ said I, “ can you 
giv(‘ me in a sentence the net result of the year’s 
e.xperieace ? ” 

“ No/’ said Professor Bottomley, ‘‘ I cannot, for 
not ten per cent of the results are yet to hand.” 

‘‘ lUit so (ar as they have arrived, what do they 
prove ? ” 

“ First,” sai l Professor Bottomley, “ they prove 
that on Sibils lliat are jioor enough, and are otherwise 
favournhlc to liie culti'ation of legutnlnous plants, the 
Nilro-Bacleri» .i.^s been marvellously successful. It 
has not only mcrcased the yield of the crop, but it 
ha.s left behind a valuable' deposit in the soil of nitro- 
genou nodules which arc, as it were, banked for the 
bene? t of next year’s cro[i. Where there have been 
failures—that is to say, when there has been no dif¬ 
ference perct^plible between tiu; crof) raised from 
inoculated ami uninoculated seed—it will be found on 
examination tliat the .soil was too rich; and 1 have 
always maintained from the tirst it is sheer wa.ste to 
inoculate seed tliat is going into soil that is already 
adequately supplied with nitrogenous ‘ materiaL 
Another source of failure is the lack of care in 
the preparation of the bacteria. No mixture, not 
even Nitro-Bacterine, can he guaranteed to produce 
its best results when it is not handled according to 
the directions. But when the ground is all right— 
tliat is to ftay, when it is bad enough, poor enough, 
and when the directions have been faithfully fo.lowed 
—the results are excellent.” 

“ ln,.what way do you think the best results can be 
obtained?” 1 a^ked. 

“ Idrsl, by ino.culating the seed, then by spraying 
when the plant has emergejl from the soil, dixcellent 
results have been obtained by inoculation without 
spraying, but to make assurance doubly sure it is 
much better to inoculate first and spray afterward.s,” 



lIMltKVltiWb UJN lUriLa U^ -iVlUNlK. 

“ If you inoculate the poas and beans in Novenii)er exj^erience justifies tlu* belief that it is even motet 


for winter sowing, will the bacteria survive the winter 
months ? ” 

“Certainly,” said ProfessorIJottomlev, “thedanger 
of inoculating winter-sown peas and beans is not ih.i! 
the bacteria will die, but that thi:y will start to work 
a little too soon and force the plants above the soil 
before we have seen the last *of the frosts. Of course, 
if there are xio spring frosts then you get your 
crop splendidly forward, but a latt; frost might do a 
great deal of harm.” 

NKW »KVF.I.OPMI’.\lS FOR THE Ftm/UE. 

“ Has there been any new development in the last 
year ? ” 

“ Yes," said Professor Kottomley, “ a m\ich more 
remarkable one than that which you proclaimed last 
year with such trumpet blast in the columns of the 
Review of Reviews. Then, if you remember, 1 
carefully guarded myself against claiming that Nitro- 
Uacterine would do any good for anything but 
leguminous plants. I, however, continued carrying 
on experiments with a different s[jecially-prei^:ircd 
culture, which I also sent out to cxperirnentcTs who 
applied the mixture to all kinds of crops, and 
many of them report most extraordinary re.sults. 
One well-known grower divided his onion bed 
into two halves and sprayed one half with the 
Nitro-bacterine and left the other to the ordinary 
influence of wind and weather. When he weighed 
his crop he found that the onions that had been 
sprayed were 39 per cent, larger than those which 
bad not been treated with Nitro-Bacterine. Now 
onions are not leguminous plants. Neither are 
.strawberries, but the effect of treating strawberries 
with Nilro-B icterine has been extraordinary. The 
eflFect was not so much in the increase of the 
strawberries, but a row of strawberry plants carefully 
sprayed with Nitro-Bacterine produced a second crop, 
while the parallel row which w;is not so treated only 
produc d one crop. In dealing with flowers also the 
effect of Nitro-Bacterine has been very extraonlinary. 
Exjwriments were also made with some calceolarias. 
The plants treated with Nitro-Bacterine began to flower 
much .sooi'er than those which were not treated, and 
continued to flower long after the last blossom had 
faded on the plants that were left without treatment. 
In fnii^^and flowers, therefore, it has proved that 
Nitro-Bacterine not only expedites the growth, hut 
enables the plant to keep on producing when 
otherwise it would have considered it had done its 
year’s work and rested upon its laurels.” * 

“ That is very interesting,” said I; “ but what about 
cereals ? ’’ 

“There also there is a great future openirrg up 
before us. Some of those who have experimented 
with Nitro-Bacterine impartially, both With leguminous 
and non-leguminous, maintain that the result of their 


efficacious for ordinary cereals than for tlie Icguminoup 
plants for which it has hitherto hi'cn exclusivel^i 
recommended. It ojaerates in a liiffererit way on tto 
non-leguminous from what it does on the leguminoU9i< 
In the latter it forms nodules on the roots, full; 
of the nitrogenous matter which the little woricecs: 
extract from the almospliere. In the case of cereali 
the bacteria form a kind of invisible jelly, whict^ 
surrounds the root of the plant. This jelly is conn* 
posed ehietly of amides.” 

“What in Heaven’s name are amides?” 

MANUFACTURE OK MYSrF.RlOt:s AMIliES. 1 

Professor Bottomley smiled, and drew a diagram to 
exj)lain his meaning “ I'lie process of converting 
nitrogen into flowers, fruit or grain is fourfold. At 
the l).ise of all is nitrogen, but the plant cannOt 
assimilate it in its pure state. For the jilant to utilise: 
it nitrogen must be converted into nitrates, such as 
nitrate of soda, etc., which are applied to the soit 
riiese nitrates arc converted into amides, the amide, 
is converted into proteid, proteid into proioplasna. 
Now the advantage of putting our innumerable little 
bact(;ria into the soil is that the free nitrogen of the 
air is converted into amides without any necessity 
for the. ap|>lieatiori of nitrates. W’e jimi|) a step, as ti 
wtwc, so that the ultiinaUr result in prolojilasm 
achieved with throe steps instead of four, and, what'is^ 
more, the bottom slej) of nitrate is tha most expens', 
sive. This eliminated, the manufacture of amides i|; 
performed by the bacteria so as to render the suppfe 
of nitr.iios iimtecessary. , y 

“ And the amides, as you call them, work the sani^' 
miracle as the nodules ? ” , 

“ One of the reports tlnu has just come to haoid 
relates to barK;y after it had been treated with Nitr^,; 
Biicterine. The grower reports that the ])lant cam# 
away more rapidly, that the straw was stronger 
taller, and that tlu; ears were heavier, and, so far ail 
he could judge, the barley was of better quality. 
is having it te.sled by a maltster, and will report to m# 
the lesuit.” 

“ Are the bacteria of leguminous the same as 
of non-leguminous plants ?” I aske<l. ' . j 

“ .No ; they difler. 'I'he principle, of course, is tljfe, 
.same, but it is apitlied in a different method.” 

“ Now for the future,” 1 said. ' . 

“ I have to read a paper before one of the .scientiM 
societies on the .subject shortly. 1 shall treat tllil' 
subject, of course, from a strictly scientific point o| 
view; bdt the triumph of Nitro-Bacterine will be 
secured by the results of the practical exjieriments 
practical men, agrienkurists and gardeners, wht^ 
finding the value of their crop.s increase, will nex| 
year apply the Nitro-Bacterine on a still larger scal#^; 
and probably with still better resufts.”* 
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fHE REOPENED EASTERN QUESTION. 

Why AiJSikiA Hrokk the "rkKAiv. 

^The Fortnij^htly Review (ontains st^veral very 
ateresling articles on the rcoiiciiinji; of the li'.astcrn 
|uestion. It is dealt with in the Chroniquc by Sir 
[i Blennerhassett, by “ Calcha.s/’ by “ ] )ii)lomati{:Lis,” 

t id by Mr. Allred Stead. 'I'he ia.sl nanied confines 
nrtself to proving that “ Roumnnia is the decisive 
rtor in the Near Kasterp (juesiicjn, not only injcause 
t|e Roumanians have steadily fitted then Ives to 
^Ifil that rblc^ but because they arc in a national 
sition to draw tlic lull benefit from their geo- 
^jr^phical situation.” 

Tin*; AKc’nouKK and His Policv. 
^*‘Calehas” inainlains that tlte Emperor has [irat ti- 
piUy handed over the diret tion of the foreign ])olicy 
" Austria-Hungary to his successor. Phe Arcliduke 
||ranz Eerdinand has great ideas; one of these is 

"tat— 

l;}tlipcrial Austria is J(> l.>c not only n and progressive 

within. Witiynit it is to he an iiMlcpcndcnt, active, anti 
Qding I’owei. Fran/. Fcidinaiul is now forty-live. No 
ever passed ihmugli a more thorough etjiicalion for the 
i of eoming rulership. I !e was never so popular as lo-thiy 
iSbhg the great m.ijority of his future sul.>jects. I Ic is helievetl 
pa; have been the most resolute promoter of the universal 
l^ragc which has restored to Austria the sense of life. He is 
ilp«Kht to he heliind the foreign ])oliey which is looted upon 
at a stroke reassertni Austrians rightful influence in 
; world. Of the ideas (»f the Archduke J^'ran/, Ferdinand, 
jirbn Aehrcnthal is the exponent ; and those idea-v arc 
P^racterised through and through by the dein«)cralic 
IP^perialisin advocated hy every successful jiolilical leader in 
time, liastoil upon universal suffrage and racial. eijuality, 
Austria-lJuMgary of the future is to be a federal, not a tlual 

PgHcnceforth there will ht^ a steady atteif.pl from the Austrian 
flliSb to spread the view t> at the vidon of a ‘ Coeater Servia ” 
be magnilicently realis'd under the Tlapshurg Crown, 
annexation of llosnia and Hci/.cgovina has been most 
orously advocated from tlie first hv the t hrisiiap Socialists— 
parly wdlh which the Aicliduke Fran/ I'Crdinand is siiyj- 
‘ to Ix^ most insyrnpalliy. A member of llial party, iVince 
(is laeelileiisiein, tlec.larcd the other day that tlie great mass 
the Serho-CToals are a'learly urdi-r the llajjshurg seeplre, 
tee Montenegro and the kingdi^n.i of Si.rvia tiiily inc liulc a 
iihMl minority ol tln^ lace. “ 1 lie centre .d gr.ivity arouiid 
Southern Slav unit) will eiystallise lies in Austria, not 
|J;S'ervia or Montenegro, since., according to tlie law of gravila- 
011 and mass, the g.eater attracts the sm.dli.r, and not zuce 
A whole policy i' eontaimd in tliesc wcnils, 'I'lie lu ir- 
[liarent and Haron Aeliieiilhai in tbc-ir piivale mind.'- un- 
libtedly agree with it. liungary uandd hv- held fast both 
^ SUid the indcpr'idcMce movenieiil aimaig tlie Magyars 
""' ttld be inevitably t xtingui>hcd. 'riu;. I.Uial syso in would* he 
iiverted into a iripie .system, leailiiig perhap:. lo .i fm.il 
anisation hy which Ibihemia and I'otand w'ould l)ja:oinc 
Jdaomous kingdoms. To a great scheme of tins kind the 
bduke Fiaru Fer.linand ir. liuiieved lo incline. 

WhV ilvj.^NlA WAS AnNEXIcD. 

R. Bl 'nnerhbssett uiaintams tliat the goal of 
is SalQuica : 

divkitjd Serbs should ever come together they will 
: .on invincible obstacle to the spread of Geniianisui into 
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the plains of Macedonia. Salonica will never become an 
Austrian or semi-German town. T?ic policy, therefore, of the 
Austrian Government must always be to keep the Serbs asunder, 
if Austria succeeds in incorporating definitely llosnia and 
Herzegovin.i there will bean end of tlie independence Lxjth of 
Servia and Montenegro. Orf the other hand, if a catastrophe 
shoVld overtake the Austrian Kmjiire the formation of a large 
St'rb State will come at once witliin the region of practical 
polities. Jn mv opinkm, cverytliing seems lo point, not to the 
disiuj'ticm of the Austrian Empire, but to the development ol 
a federal system, supplementing the jireseiit dual arrangement, 
'riiere is but one means by which the iLilkan peoples can resist 
pressiip- iVoin tlie north, and that is by foiining a confederation 
in close rid honourable alliance with a reformed d’lirkey. 

The Trimii auout Ausiiu>-Ru.s.SiAN Secret 

'l'REAriE.S. 

“ Diplomnticiis ” gives the following account of the 
Agreement of Reichsladt, made between the Tsar and 
the Emperor-King in July, 1876 : — 

1. Jviis^i.i recaignises that it not to the interest of Austria- 
Hungary that in any .scheme of reforms in Turkey, Jlosnia and 
Herzegovina shall be united, or that either, ui any part of either, 
shall be annexed to Servia (»r Montenegro respectividy. 

2. In the event of war Russia will not extend lier held of 
operations lo Servia and will not niarcli trooj)s ihioiigh that 
rrineipalily. 

3. The tliploinatie results of the war .slial) be submitted to the 
Towers sign.-ilory of tbe Tre.-alies of Taris and J.ondon. 

4. Russia will abstain from all territorial acquisitions on the 
riglu l>ank ol the Danube. 

5. Kiissi:i. will respect the int(?grit v of Rouiiiania, and will not 
occupy Coiislandnojjle. 

6. Neither (riveinmenl will aim at an exclusive Protectorate 
over the Christian jiojiulalion.s of the Ottoman lOmpire. 

7. If kussi.'j e Mivtiti-iiv. a new Slav principality it shall not be 
at the expeiis' i die non-Slav juipulations, ami slie will not 
arrogate aiiy speeial rights lo lierself in Jhilgaria. w liicli shall not 
lx* govermrcl by a Russian or an Austrian prince. 

S, In I lit: event of llie independence of Servia and Monte- 
riegr'' being recognised, and it lieing shown that Turkey is 
inc.ii .il.'le of preserving oidcr in Bosnia and Jleizegovina, 
Au iria shall have the right of occiijiying and administering 
those provinces. 

It has been slateil by M. Kogalniceano, W’bo saw tbe pencilled 
proJi'Ly exchanged on the suliject, that lliere was also a provision 
for the reiroc(‘ssion of Bcssaraliia to Russia, but it does not 
seem to have been adople<i in the final protocol. 

'J‘lie July protctcol was converted into a regular 
tr(?:ily January J5th, 1877. Therefore woen, at the 
beginning of 1878, Lord Reacon.srield imagined he 
could count upon z\ustria, he was in a fool’s para¬ 
dise :— 

Tlie Austrian rioveniment, therefore, when entering into 
negotiations with (ireai Britain for the jiurpose of armed inter- 
vtaition against Russia was simply throwing dust in the eyes 
of iliu Briiii^i (jovernment. Lord Beacon.sfield and Lord Salis¬ 
bury Were the tools of Austria at the Congress of Berlin. 

After tlie Treaty of San Stefano was signed, says 
“ HiiVomaticus,” Ru.ssia— 

sent Cieneral Ignatieff on a special mission lo Vienna with the 
cool proposal ihai^ Austria should not oppose the execution of 
the I reaiy of San Stelano, and in return should bq permitted to 
annex B isnia and lierzcgoviifa. Count Andrassy replied that 
the ] rice for Bosnia and lltczegovina had already been paid, 
and that that question could not he reopened, but that he was 
perfectly willing to conic to a supplementary bargain on the 
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basis of an autonomous Macedonia under the ])rolection of 
Austria, and a free hand for Russia in Rulj;aria. General 
l^nalicff declined this aiuhicious coiinler-projeci, and thereupon 
Count Andrassy, with ihi: 'rreaty of Keichsiadt in his haiuls — 
and especially calling aileniion 10 Article 111.-- threw himself 
into the arms of Great Britain. 

But as Count Hanotaux has shown, the English 
Government has no notion of allowing the ann(.‘\ation 
of Bosnia, which was only* to he occupied and 
administered, hut not annexed :— ^ 

The last of this series of s<-t:iel coinpucts w.t^ negotialtMl in 
St. Petersburg in 1S97 durin}» a visit i^aid by tin; Ijiiprior 
Fraiicis Josejjh to the Tsar ai the height of the 'rurco-CIreelv 
war. This agre«Mneiu composed the long rivahy of yVusiria aiwl 
Russia iti the Balkans on llie i^asis of a iiiiitnai retogniiion of 
their respective spheres ol iiUen.-st and the stmi mainienanee of 
the jK)liiical and territorial //Ut*. li has sinee heeii alleged 

by M. Isvolsky that Austria's Si'.iuljak railway sei\enie was a 
violation of ihe 15^97 Agretanenl. 

Dr. Djllom’s Vjkws. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in the C<)ntanpnra?‘\ /vV?7>ri', 
declares that the lesson of the N<tar Eastern crisis is 
that international stipulations liave been discredited 
for at least a generation to come. Not treaties, but 
arms and fleets must now be trusted, “’riu* jjriiflary 
duty of patriots is to agitate for fonnuiabUr land 
and sea lorces,” '^Phis change is the work of Ger¬ 
man forces. 'Phe triumph of ‘"Young "Purkey” 
dealt a stunning blow to (iermnn interests, whic:h 
requir(‘d a counter-n^volution. Dr, Dillon then 
traces how this cliange came about. Ikiron von 
Aehrenthai, while Ambassador at St. Peliasburg, 
discovered Russia's impotence, and pro!ni)tiy bt;gan 
to work out a policy indepi^ndent of Russia. 

Eerdinand of Bulgaria lound, too, that Austria, not 
Russia, would help him in his royal aiiihition, A 
year ago it wiis known that Austria was resolved on 
annexing Bosnia and Her/(-govina, and the 'Pn:aty of 
Berlin having been tluis lorn asunder, Bulgaria would 
next declare her indei)endence. Pite mistake made 
by the “ Young T'urks” of not inviting the Bulgarian 
representative, M. Gucsliofl, to the oltK-ial dinner 
party would have been reclilicd on his ]>rotesl, 

but for the advice of Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein. To that extent die incident is due to 

German influence. To Dr. Dilion the Bulgarian 
Cabinet .'Jenied any collusion witli the .Vusiro- 
Hungarian Government, and urged that the moment 
Tuikey found political salvation in constitmionalisrn, 
Bulgaria resolved to qualify to become her friend by 
vindicating complete indefiendence lor iierself. 'Phe 
watchword was, “After Austria, Bulgaria.” i>ut 

Ferdinand was in too great a hurry, becamt^ tlie first 
Treaty-breaker, and thus prejudiced his position in 
the eyes of Europe. 

Austria's ooori work. 

Dr. Dillon, who writes as an eyi>witness, declares 
that Austria has done her work in Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina ip> a masterly manner. He was amazed, in 
passing through the occupied provinces, at the 
number and extent of tfie material and cultural 
improvements he found there :— 


Life and property were safeguarded as in Wrstt'ni Kuropej, 
the ways of ctmimimication, r.ailro.nR and r'arri ige roads, werd 
excellent ; even-handed justice was administeri il ( hraply ailj 
Mpidly ; crime wa^ dinnnishing ; the pri.MUis wr-re places of 
beUcrmciil—reformatories ■ cither than gnoi.^ ; ugricidtural 
methods wen* improving ; indiisiiy w.is briin; eiuoinaged —in 
a w<mi, a comidelc* transh>rm;ui(»n had hem eli ated in the 
i.ciiijomic and cultural ci>ndilioiis. wliiie the sland ird of living: 
had been iriisctl. Benjamin Kallay showe<l liiju-ell to be sL 
splendid ailminislralor. 

Politically, how^cver, the peojiie wore <msheti. 
reit(aat(!S the moral that ICurope in ftuure cannot, 
safely put its trust in 'I'reaties and Conventions, and 
he rejoict'S that the “ Young 'Piirks ” mean to make 
army reorganisation one of ihbir first measures 

In tlie Conte.)}iporii 7 ‘\ lievitw Miss Kchth Durhatii 
telLs how she demonstrated tlu! valtie of the new 
constitution by travelling as a solitary female, without 
arm or armed e.sct)rl, llirongh North Albania. She 
give a sornewliai whimsical account ol tli innbilitjr 
of tin; Allianians to underslarul the consliliuioii, and 
th(t eagi‘riK:ss with which they believeil il meant waa? 
witii oiu* or Ollier of their siiecial enemies. 


A Dkkknci-: ok Ausjkia-Munoarv. 

Dr. iMtiil Reich, in tlie Nnietecnth Century^ 
tlie Austro-Hungarian c.isc. He admits “an elemenlK 
of formal incorrectness" towards the other PowetlS 
concerned, but pleads that Austria was compelled 
make a choice between two (!vils—cither to do as shis 
has done, or to make war on Servia. 

For thirty years Austria has exercised in Bosii^ 
and Herzegovina “all and every right and privilegi| 
of absolute s overeignty.*’ Dr. Reich lays great str^|^ 
on the fact that there were no capitulations sitchil^ 
still exist in ("yjirus and J^gypt. But “the fa}^ 
position and legally fKaitious sovereignty of Au.stfi^ 
Hungary" in the two pro\'inccs was i)eing made 
occasion of constant intrigue and smouldering revd|lj 
liy tlie Southern Slavs, jirincipally the Servians, 
the purpose of a .sort of pan-Servianism." AustfJ 
put an end to tln.-^ dangerous ambiguity in a way 
with a dis])at(:h that no international Conferenci 
could have attained. 'Phe introduction of constitj^ 
tional government into 'Purkey lendtTed [possible 
claim of the two provinces to be represented in tM 
Turkish Parliament. Decisive action was at Qii^ 
imjierative. Annexation makes legal repression 
revolutionary movements a comparatively e\ 
matter. In Bulgaria, too, “the historic: growths 
events and facts out.stri[jpcd the growth of 1 
dcjctrincs.” 

Pi.bA 1‘OR Bulgaria. v| 

Col. P. H. H. Massy pleads, also in the iVSjil 
fre/if/i Cen/Jtr)\ that Bulgaria has but followed tjp 
evolution of other Balkan Stales like MonlenegS 
Roumania, and Servia, advancing through provinGii| 
autonomy to sovereign independence. He ass#! 
that thereby “ Germany’s inlluenc’c in the Near EaS^ 
has received a decided checik, fo*r the jjower|tiE 
Bulgarian army would be ready to assist in drivir^ 
back a German advance towards Salonica. “ Turk^j 
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gains a natural advantage in the withdrawal of Austrian 
^.troops ” ; a Southern Pan-Slav union has been made 
less possible ; 'Piirkev and her northern n<;ighl)Oiirs 
t are nearer a better iinderstaftding; and the Mace¬ 
donian problem is more likely to receive a pacific 
> solution. 

Pnjfessor Vanibery, writing from Buda Pesth 
University, declares liimself (in the Niwiet^nth Cm- 
fttry) not sur{)risc;d at the tnuniph of the Young 
i Turks, for In’: has known the interior nioveincnts 
which have been slowly transforming the Turkish 
nation. Tlu* Young M'urks are no longer to be 
counted Asiatics, iuit fnod* rn lOiiroyicans, and they 
have the,nation behind them. 'Phe Professor thinks 
the rectMit political chang<’s in the Balkans are to i;)e 
regretted, for thev niiginenl the troubles in store for 
the reformers. Aiislria. niiglit at least liavc post¬ 
poned annexation for a year or two so as to give 
the new Turkey a Ixiter (diance, lie discerns few 
relieving signs on the political hori/on. Only 
: Great F^ritain has come out unecjuivocally in defence 
of Young 'rurki'V. 'The rest of I.uiro|)e is lukewarm. 
The Prolessor c.oncliides with the “ personal informa¬ 
tion*' from (!onsianlinopU‘ that the Young Turkey 
" Party have dec i<lcd to avoid any w\'iilike compli- 
;iCation and to turn their attention to remodelling and 
tesha|)ing the administration of their country. 

Mk. Dicky’s Vikws. 

Mr. Edw\ard Dicey, in the Empire Review^ sees no 
difficulty in umlerslanding the policy of ( rermany in 
the Near Kasl; (Termany lias sim|)ly “a common¬ 
place appreciation of her own interests,” and a more 
trustworthy guarantee for the maintepince of y)eaco 
in the Balkan Peninsula than any Conference is 
'the pcrsislcnt i ! ilic »,,|inan J'anpi^ror lH' preserve 

peace ihroujrjhnul liis . . \Vi have, lliercforc, every le.ison 

■' to believe dint iu>\v, n-. luTelolnic. in liis many years nf reign, 
;;Ms influence will i>e exeiied in iln: inleiests ol peace lhioiigli<nil 
. the Balkan iVninsnla. 

As to a Conference, Mr. Dicey regards it as 
,noseless, so useless ns to be almost a farce. Both 
with Bosnia and lb /egovina possession is niiu'-tenlhs 
• the law, and a u> the reinaining tentli, Austria, 
fSyen if ordmed to give it uj», cinild and would, he 
lithinks, still keep it. 

A o:^iaivisr Vn.w. 

Professor 1 C. S. t.esK, in the /\isifirisf Rei^ieiOy 
ideating of the Turk at bay , says tliar tlie Flapshurg 
liinnexation ol Her/egovina and Bosnia stands on 
very- dineiciit footing Irom the independence of 
ll^lgaria:— 

. -Here, a real crime ha^ been committc-l ; not, as dijdo- 
patisls and journalists pretend, against 'rurUev or jiic sanctity 
^^L^trealirs, but ibc jniiai.ilanis ot the annfxetl pro- 

The immense’ m.aj'nit) oi tlicm art: Scvl>s, and, 
l^helher Oriho-.lox vjr MoiK^.mmedans. they objei.t. tn btun^ 
fi^irerhed by Aiisiri.o-^ or M.invars, who are oi dilleient race, 
ilwSifiuagf:, aii<l rel’^ on Ti t ;, h atvrly resisted the e.xcculinn of 
whicii h.tnded til; in over to the Hapshurg 
dty, kisie:<d ifig Ufcm to lOin their Servian kin.snien, 

£:diey‘dedred. rf'-ng .c. l must ^han-* tlir responsibility of ihai 
'dldus decree. It w’.s the bribe we gave lo Austria to pur- 
I' Wbapporl against Russia, then the object of oiir hostility. 


THE BIG-WIGS OF TH^ BALKANS. 

“ Mf.n who Count in the Balkans” is the title of a 
vivid series of sketches in the Americmi Review of 
liy Mr. E. A. Powell, late of the American 
Consular Service in T'mkcy. Charles 1 . of Roumailia 
he tb:!S(:ribe.s as “one of the widest and mo.st liiglily 
accomplished statesmen of his time,” with an unques- 
ti^oned hold on his throne and people. “ In civilisation, 
culture, and intellect the Roumatiians stand head 
and siioulders ajiove all the other peoples of the 
Peninsula.” 

King I’etcr of Servia “ is regarded as exceedingly 
liberal, not to say Socialistic, in liis political view's,” 
well aw'are that “Servian sentiment is thoroughly 
liberal.” 

ITince Nicholas of Montenegro is, “ saving his 
dress, a typical Juiglis.h squire,” and, “ even by the 
admission of his severest critics, tlie ablest of the 
Biilkan Sovereigns.” 

“ llIK Fini/RE EMPI ROR OF THE UAI.KANS.” 

FerJinand of Bulgaria “is altogether a clever and 
acx'^omplished gentleman, a skilful politician, wirh an 
accommodating conscience, wdio has inherited the 
manners of his liourbon ance.stors as well as their 
insincerity.” Ho is extremely unpopular with his 
sulqccts : i>ecause of his Russojihil policy and his 
love of show, etiquette and extravagance. “ Accident 
has mad<.“ Ferdinand a sovereign ; nature intended 
him for a .student.” Nevertheless, the accident has 
firtMl his ambition. The writer says :— 

li'- liar- ma'b/ biinsolf Tsar of the Uulgars, but he sees in him* 
self the fullin’ Idupen.T of the Halk;ms. It is no idle dream. 
Macedonia, w ; iiree-fourrhs of its population of Hulgar blood, 
needs no m .'ing to come undt;r Biilgar sway. .Servia sees in 
the Aiisliian amiexation of Bosnia a forecast of her own fate, 
and. jealous though she is of Bulgaria, w'ould doubtless prefer a 
Ba Kan confederation lo Austrian annexation. King t'harle.sof 
Roumania is aged and infirm, and many of his subjects heliove 
that such an alliance would strengthen their position. Montc^ 
negro and All.iania would doubtless fall into line. In such a 
confederation lies the sole liojie of Balkan integrity. Such an 
empire—for Germany, remember, is a confederation of small 
principalities and ki^igdoms—could l)id defiance not alone to 
Turkey, but lo any European Power, for it could put into the 
field a combined army of more than 1,000,000 men. 

TMK MOST POWERFUL MAN. 

The man who wears no crown, but actuates the 
policy of all the Balkan States, is the Orthodox 
Patriarch of the East, his Holiness Joachim HI. :— 

lie exercises more actual power than all the Balkan rulers 
rolled into one. He is ihc higbtjst constituted authority of the 
( )rihoilox Greek Church, and stands in much the .same relation 
to its 98,000,000 of communicants that Pius X. does lo the 
Churuh of Koine, but. with this one vital exception—that his 
power is temporal as well as .spiritual. His .spiritual sway is 
jickn >wledgef{ by the members of the Orthodox faith from 
Egypt lo kiissia ; his temporal power is little sho|;t of absolute 
in all the Orthodox conimiiiiiiKiS of the Ottoman Empire. He 
is r'‘ceiv(“d as an equal by the Sultan, and as a sii]>orior by the 
rulers of those nations whose state religion is that of the 
rirthodox Church. 



, ‘ THE UNEMPLOYED: 

How Deat.t With in Switzert.and. 

Miss Edith Ski-i,krs, in the Nincfccnth Century, 
tells how Switzerland tackles her unemployed :— 

is a crimt?, and so is vagrancy ; ami in some cai\toir; 
the police receive a special fee for every Ixggar or vagrant they 
arrest. If a nuin is out of work there, he must try to find work ; 
for Jf he does not, the authorities of the district where he has a 
settlement will find it for him, and of a kind, perhaps, not al^ 
all to his taste—tiring*and badly paid. And he cannot refuse to do 
it, for if he docs lie may be j)acked off straigl^t to a penal work¬ 
house. an institution whore military discipline prevails, and where 
every inmate is made lo work t^> the lull i^xlent of his strength, 
receiving in return lioard and lodging with wages of from a 
p(amy to threc])enee a day. <\nrl when once lu: is there, there 
iic must stay until the aiithoiitio rlecroe that he shall <l(‘paTt, 
for as a penal workhouse is pracliv .'illy a prison, he cannot lake 
Iris own discharge, and the police are always on tin* alert tv> 
jirevent his running away. No matter how long his sojourn 
i ists, however, it does not cost the rommunity a single penny, 
for in Switzerland these p»*nal institutions are self-supporting. 

. . The man who is out of work through his own laiill and 
bicaiise he does nut wish to be in work is treated as a criminal. 

In most ilistricl.s there is a special fund from \?hicli 
grants are made to res|)ectal)Ie persons in temporaiy 
distress. Relief-in-kind stations or 'ca.sual ward.s 
organi.sod on philanthro[)ic lines, are now maintained 
in every part of intliislrial Switzerland for the use of 
the respectable imeni])loyed. 'rhere are also home- 
inns where working men without lodgings may stay 
with wives and children at small exi)eMse and some¬ 
times gratis. There are also “warm rooms,” where 
the workless may pass their days while waiting for 
work. l*enal vvorkhoust^s for (lie wilful idler date 
h ick lo 1637 in Ziiricli, and 1657 in Herne. 

INSCkiNO AliAJN.ST CN I',Ml»bOYMKXT. 

But imiustrial yirogress in recent years b.as led to 
an increase in the number of tlie unetuploytHl. So in 
1891 was opcnetl in Berue the first Municipal 
Bureau for assurance against Unemployment. Its 
funds are chiefly derived from fees ot members, 
employers’ voluntary conlriliiilions, and a nuini('ii»al 
grant. But as yet the more regularly em])loyed and 
better paid workmen hold aloof, and mostly those 
niSLire who are likely to be soon (Xit of work : those 
who actually came to be out of work* numlier from 
38 to 42 yier cent, of the whole numher. 'rh(‘ 
Insurance Bureau and the f,al)our Exchange are 
under the same roof and the .same official, and all 
municipal work so far as possible is saved U|) for 
December, January and Feliriiary, when other work 
is scarce. Miss Sellers declares “that in lalioiir 
bureaux and insurance against unemployment \ic‘s tii^e 
true solution of the unemployed problem,” but, slie 
adds, “ the insurance must be compulsory.” 

PREVKNTING iJNKMPr.OYAUI.EM-.SS. , 

She reports, moreover, tliat within the last few 
years there has arisen in Switzerland a gVeat popular 
movement, something like a Crusade, against every¬ 
thing that tends to make men unemployable. It has 
been found that most of the unemployed always belong 


to the unskilled class; therefore the Swiss have set 
them.selvcs to see that every young jktsou is trained, 
to become a skilled worker. In every national . 
school a “ boy must, wlK'tlier his y)arenls wish it or 
not, learn some handicraft befiirc he leaves, while a 
girl must learn sewing and laiinihy work, as well as 
cooking and housewifi‘ry.” 'I'hc ( hildren of the State 
are in several cantons l)y law reipiired lo lie taught 
a lucrative calling. Bartmts who do not do their 
best to train their children to be self sn])]>orting 
citizens are treated as criminals ; their eJiildrcn 
are apjwefUictal by the labour l)urcau. Masters 
must, under pain of penatty, .see tliat their 
api)rentiees are technically trained. 'I'he Swiss 
have found that most of the imemjdoyed are un¬ 
employable—drunken, la/y or unfit. So by decree of 
the Bundesrath every teacher must leat'h liis ])iipils to 
put their peiu e into a savings bank and to avoid the 
loucbiiig of aliaihol. 

Mtanbers of Barliament who are lo reconslruct our 
Boor Iiaw system would do well to study carefully 
this, as every i)apei‘ from the pcai of Miss ICdith 
Sellers. This om^ woman is worth more than a 
score of male K^gislalors. 

AN UNKNOWN POET 

Oi‘ Markti:!.) l.nvi: a\i» Wiiujwkd (Juikk. 

Mic Eki.dckk: IIakkison' revicAvs in the Nine-’ 
tcnith Ceniury tin; thirty-five sonnets of an unknowit 
]K)et, “ the groans of a bereaved busba'id fo? the loss 
of a l)el()ved wife,” wliieh he holds to lx; “of exqui- 
sil(‘ ([iialitv,’’ whose language has “a melody and a 
jmrily such as no living poet can surjiass ” (“'Bliysia : 
an lOlegy.” *(iCorge Bell). Among (he many ciiations 
selected l)y Mr. Harrison, two may be given here. ; 
(.)ne is headed “The Deserted House”: 

I waich v-viUiin V'uir silrni room iimri* ; 

Witlioiii, llic livad Itt.if slilvcT'. ill rlic lil.tsl ; 

N'om In'^kni yonr gNivt; artMiii llir ll >'H, 

Thi; C-oM clouds sc.i* iljcin, aiul ihry “diiuldei pasg 
St.irllcd tli«‘y look upon the empty ln-d, 

'I’hi; vacant chair, ihc couch li’lf desolate, 

'Du; ‘lying Hoovers that saw you lying dead, 

And me, who h'lw heiiearh my sorrow's weight., 

Who only hear that bell's sad monotone - 
“ Alone, alone, for evermore .alone." 

'Idle Other bears the title “ Our Orave ” :— 

Where the bird warbles c?arlicsl, and new light 

Wakes the first buds ol spring ; wlime brec/es leeji 
()r sigl^^witli pity half the smmm;r night, 

Wliile the pale hwing stars look down to wia j.*. n 

There lies our grave ; a slender plot of ground 
'Tis all ,^if earth vve own ; cross ; no tree, 

Nothing to mark it, but a little mound ; 

But there my ilarling slays ; she waits for me, 

The lily iu her hand ; and when I come 
She will be glad to greet me, and will say, 

‘ Your lily, dearest, gives you w<.*lcomc hom<‘.’ 

But oh I dear Lord, I hunger with dt-ik^v 
Tell me, blest Lord, shall I iiavc long lo wail? ^ 

P’or I must Haste, or she will think me late. * 

The author remains persistently anonymous. \ 
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The Review of Reviews. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTION. 

In the Fortnij^hth Rimciv Mr. Sydney Brooks says : 
In the America of lonhiy y^u :iic* citlicr for I'rivile^r or 
against it. Mr. Bryan an<l Mr. R^os^Vf*lt are h«*th ; 4 ;jiiiml il. 
1 have described Rooscvcllisin as lbyanisni imulc ]iraotii::ilile. 
Brvanism may be dtscribi-d as K«) »sevi:llisin willioui a rudder. 
If Mr. Bryan made Mr. Koosevell iiossilde, it Ikis to be addr 



Ckkr^^o Irtl' ( 


Waiting^ for the Sword to Fall. 

that Mr. Ron'sfvcl! !iis usiidr Mr. i; \ui unurtr-sMiy. My 
impression, iKovev.r, irui.iiii'« tli.i’ .Mi. 'I'd: \^lll win ;i naiin^ 
victory, a victory so llint it '.sill I- mvc liiii; face to lacc 

with a hostile ueijoriu in tin I ' Wei liou- . 

Professor S. J. Mcl.c-au ]>;ibushes in tlit^ Qu^irtcrly 



^yfidkait. ’x t I Rnliimorc. 

** I Coui J*i un much b tte: if t were not handicappod wiiii thi.s. 


Rr 7 'ir 7 Cf a very well-informed and intelligible survey of 
the various issues which have come up for settlement 
at the I'rcsulenlial Election. He says; — 

Tlicn* is no chance that either party will win by any such 
overuhidmin^ inajoi iiy as wms »)blaiiied l)y tljc l\e|)ubliciins four 
years ai;o. An iinporraid factor in dclenninm}^ the result will 
be tile extent to which the sniallrr political |)aMics are able to 
(lefli-cl votes from eillier ol the large |>aities in the contests in 
Mie indiistri.-d Siatt^s. If Mr. Tall is elected, his hgal training 
and jtin'iei.il exjx rieiice wall ensure a regulative policy of inore 
nioderaii and conservative eharacler than that of Fresidenl 
l\on,r\s U. AVIiile not less earnest than his preilecessor, he W'ili 
Ik less tleminciaLory and less S|)e(:(acular. 

FRIENDS VERSUS FUNDS. 

S.yupKisiNt; |i;ik:\ikn r.s ok Mr. Rockefk.ller. 

Mr, j. \). Rockk.ki eeer continues in the 
Work his rnndoni rcmini.sccncc.s of men and cvent.s, 
am! sf)(‘:iks of sonu: old friends. 'Fhc pajicr certainly 
jiiiis tiic grcnl jilutocrat into what will he lo most pco^ I; 
an i iuirely new light. leincy this viiier.inc; from 
the yreat master ol mi!!i< n . : *' J’hese old meit's tales 
will not be ii.sele.ssy’ he stiy.s, “ if twen lir^^some s orics 
n7:ike young |)eo|)le rt:alise liow great, above all other 
[K).s^( ssii>ns, is the value of a friend in every depart- 
im.:nL of life, without any excei>tion whatever.’* He 
goi:s on to say that ho fears ho. is tolling loo much about 
banks and nionoy and Ini.sincss. “ I know of nothing 
inon; despioahloand pathetic than a man who devotes 
all the waking b.ours of the day lo making money for 
moiioy'*' sake.*’ Jf he were forty years younger he 
would like lo go into business again, for the associa¬ 
tion with interosiing, (juiek-minded nuai was always a 
groat ph'asiiTo. Again, he says, “ 1 fear, after I got 
well start' d, \ was not what might he called a diligent 
business man.” JTis special hol»by lias been, he 
says, landscape gardening, or the art of laying out 
roads and jiaths, and work of that sort. On laying 
out his new home at I'ocantico Hills ho had the 
advantage of knowing every foot of the land. He 
s.iys, “ All the big old trees wore j)er.sonaI 
friends of mine.” His methods of attending to 
liiisiness nialters differ much from those of most w'ell- 
conducted nuuchants, and allow’od him more freedom. 
l"A'en after tlu-'chief affairs of the Standard Oil Com- 
]>any were moved to Nlwv York, he sjient most of 
the summer at his herne in (develand, and does still. 
‘‘I would come to New York when my presence, 
seemed necessary ; but for the most part 1 kept in 
touch with the Intsiness through the telegraph wires, 
and was left free to attend lo many things which 
interest^'d me.” 

"rhe idea of the richest man in the world declaring 
that friendship i.s llie most valualde thing in the world 
souiuls like a modern echo of the evangelic teaching 
that making friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness w’as a much more judicious expendi' 
ture of effort than making llte Mammon itself. Fora 
Rockefeller to des[>ise and to i)ity the man wdio 
spends all his lime in making money for money’s sake 
is a piece of ethical teaching as surprising as it will, 
one hopes, be salutary. 
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Leading Articles ” in the Reviews. 


THE VANDERBILT DYNASTY. 

Mr. IkiRTON J. Hkndrick pul)lishes in McCInrrs 
ti very interesting sketch of llie Vanderbilt fortune. 
The founder of the dynasty of finance was Commo¬ 
dore Cornelius Vanderbilt, l)orn in 1791. But it w.iv 
not until he was in his seventies that he began his 
great career. Up to the Civil War he ha(l Ixrcn 
absorbed in the conduct of numerous steamboat ai^l 
steamship lines. * Early in life lie had scon possiliililies 
of steam travel by water, and had tiold o\T iiis wliole 
sailing fleet and purcl^ised steamboats. Witli similar 
promptitude, on discerning that transportation in the 
United Slates would follow tlie line, of the canal 
nor of the river, but of the slc(‘l rail, he sold all Ins 
water craft and l)egan jiurdiasing railroads. Jiis 
friends thought fur harl lost both [ireslige and forlune. 

roK nil;: iMuuac —anm) sli.k. 

At that Lime almost all railway projierties had large 
floating debts, and l]u‘ jaiblie. was execrably served, 
IJetween Chicago and New York there were, seven 
different lines. ras.sengers had to l)r(rak tluir 
journey at each terminus, and goods had to oe 
carried from line to line. Both gotids and jiassenger 
Iraffic was con.'^c luently at a low ebb. Vanderliilt 
bought up these rickety railways ii:i 186^ i<S7 5 

he had com]>leU‘d the work. In tlu'se ten years he 
had acquired more than tliree thous iml miles of rail¬ 
way, relonned multitudinous abuse,s, and essentially 
created the modern railroad. lie IkuI mo?L-ovcr 
increased his personal foitunc Irorii 11 uiillion 
dollars to 104 million dollars. 

'riie Commodore ac(juired possession of his great 
d'runk Railroad iiy exercising the brute jiower of his 
wealth. The New York t'entral Railroad refused to 
come in until lie brouglit it to its knees by refusing 
the nece.s.sary connection with his line ; and when the 
stock had sunk terribly in value, bought it up. By 
1867 iie had control of’ the road. S'* lie had reahsed 
liis arnhition for a New York to Chicago line. He 
became absolute dictator of the New York Central 
system. He had a majority interest at his death ol 
the New York Central, ihtt Harlem, the Lake Shorv*, 
and the ("anada Southern. • 

“what do 1 CAkC AI50UT T.AW?” 

His methods were somewhat unscrupulous. “ IiHw ! ” 
he once roared, “what do 1 care alioiit the law? 
Hain’t J got the power ? ” He undoubtedly rendered 
great public service. He unified eommunication 
belw^ecn New York and Ciiicago. Uv. substituted 
Steel rails, purchased from England, for the bid iwin 
rails. He re[)l:iccd wooden bridges with steel and 
iron. In every department he introduced nenv 
efficiencies and new economies. (Consequently .#lhe 
Central became the favourite passenger and gools 
route from ("hicago to New York. • 

As soon he had purehasud his stock, he watered 
it extensively. He pouredi nearly sixty million 
dollars of fictitious value into the Central Railroad — 
two-thirds of its entire slock capitalisation. 


SriRITITAMSI’ ! 

riiysicully an imposing figure, hr minird a second 
wife, a beautiful Soutlkun widow ot ihiilw when he 
was .seventy-three. In his ni.inm'is hr was usually 
harsh, unreasonable, iineouili. “ Me was totally 
without (‘ilucation, and could hardly write iialf a 
do/en lines Avitbont outraging tJie sprlling book." lli.s 
liouse was old fa.sbion(.‘d, plainly I'limishrd. Hr bad 
n > ])aiMlings or hooks, e.vrcj])! thr BibK and “The 
rilgrim’.^ Progress," tlu: latter ol whiib hr rrad (on 
slaiillv. He loved rar(‘h->r.ses, was fond •»! miisii', 
wlnst, and euchre. In lii^ l>ig*iransariioiis he .s<‘rnied 
alnmst to aet; uj))!! impulse and iuluitioii. He liad a 
clairvovant farully, and “ the greatr.s,t jaachr.il gt nius 
oi his time was a freqih'Ut attendant at sjiiritualistic 
in si<'kness he usually n.sortod to mental 
healers an<l elairvov.inl (jiiarks. In liis last illiussshe 
atl«*m|)l(’d to rnre hims:‘ll by pla( ing sail r*dl:ns umlr.r 
Ills bedposts ! “Miul he wotrird much over a critaiii 
Biblical injunction (‘onrcrning the ditliruliv of rirh 
num in t‘ntrnng heaven." Hr declared on his deall)- 
bed that he was willing to entrust hiinsrlf lo Biovi- 
deuce, because “ Provi(i< n--o is as stjuaia- as a Orick." 

()iit of lii.s great fortinu- b * left ab.soliUa. b no |)iiblic 
biaiuest. H(: wislu-d to koep his railway jiro|)erty 
inlacr, to hold it as; a great family |»o>sessi<ai, and 
inak<‘ the name of Vaiulrrhilt jKoverfiil for all time. 

aaiK Mii.i.ioN-- s( A rj i:uiN';. 

His son, Wiliiam Ib iirv \'an'.l(^rhilt, in riglit jaiars, 
from 1S77 t'' 0885, inorr liian. (IoMl>!i‘d the for¬ 
tune left by his father, lb; had not lla* bril- 

hant stratCLO of bis laiber, liowevcr. He 

w.ed of apoplexy, .kit ladore liis dratli he 
had partePi with the majority owncr.du[» of llie New 
York CeiiMal. Bifipont Morgan’s inlluriKv:; was 
beginning tf» he felt. With liis deatli ihc* scaltcring 
of tlie X'.uuU-rbih millions Ir griii. His love I m his 
children divideil his foitune amongst them rather than 
concentrating on one hrir. In iourleen years his .son 
Cornelius had only .slightly increased his forlune. 
He was succeeded on his dralli, as dirretor on all 
the Vanrlerhill lines, not by one ol Ihs sons, but 
],y ^Vll^l^m Rockefeller. Alfred Vanderbilt limits 

liis activities to fashionable coaebrs and aiitomo!)ilos. 
]b‘ginald has only made public ap[)earancc in a garni)* 
ling case. 'I'he elder branch of tlie family, as a power 
in American railroads and finance;, is now extinct. 
Whiliam KIssam Vanderbilt succeeded bis brother 
in as active head of the family railroad 

interests. But he is now devoting himself cliiefly 
to the enjoyment of his wealth. “ Both my father 
and brother died of a])C)j>lexy ; I do not j)!opo.se to 
end that way ” —is a remark winch has been attri¬ 
buted to him. lie is worth not far from a hundred, 
million dollars. At his deatli the property will he 
divided between his cliildren, and tfvi ii®Lhe n<:)minal 
Vanderbilt eonlml will* end. In anotlu's generation 
the Vanderbilt fortune will be still inoie widady 
bc i tiered. I 
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TliE % OF ]^E\aE\VS. 


tBOBLEMS OF OUR EASTERN EMPIRE. 

How TO Kduc.a’J’k In Dr an Womkn. 

I . LiSTKk NivKDn K, writinc; the Crylon Natlonnl 
Review for Augusl on tlur future ciliieiition of the 
^ Indian woman, says :— 

'{x Those \vl)o would irruismil I lie n\i vlein idr.i !n tin: linlijin 
'woman must where lliey ciin, :iinl le.-irii. from their own 

■ how better to aefiieve. In the end, the sdea oiiee 

I ,Caukht^ the Indian woman herself will eduLMie Imiinn wvnneti 
'—meanwhile, every means that offers •us^ht to Ik; taken. The 
i'wandering'; bha.^ahat or l:olhuK\ with tli<- ma!;ii kinlein, may 
fpopularise t.;e(»iira|ihy, hy sliowinL; ■>lides illiKlradve of the 
various |>ilL;rima';<;s. Ilisloy', oinsi.h' the Mah.iMiarala and 
iilaniayana, miLdit be familiansrd in ihe sinu- w.»>. And there 
is no reason wliv sim|>le lrrtme>. on hvi^iene, s uniatirm, and 
J.V; the plants and animals ot tin- enviromm-n', should not also be 
'}'■ .given by the \vand<‘rin^^ te.ieher tj) the assembled roimmuiity, 
^''.'WUh its women behind, the si'ieens. How shall women be 
^|(;,/feilthusiaslii- alwuii soinethlui^ ihi y cannot imaj^^ini-? Schofds 
J^nd small, scluMds in the home an<l out ol it, schools 
Iv.^Iementary and advanced—all the.M^ are an e.ssenli.il j)art oi any 
Siuirkint^^ (Uit of the j.'jeat ju-djli-m. li'.il these schools must be 
■i'/ within Indian li/e, not aiiiainuiisiie t*.) it. 

T'fiK Onk r.A\r.i*A(;r. rkDiudkM iv India. 


Mr. Mclita, in the* JlinJnstiin Review for Ocloher, 
sets forth tlic aspect of thi. One Language niovc- 
|:i-iiient in Iiniia : — 

’ (l) To have a eomnifui aipliabel, be it .Vaj;ri or Araluc. 

(2) 'I’o evi.ilvc a com .son laM_L;iia!M* -Himliistani lor all ])Ut- 
poscH of intes juovini ial eiiltiire* ; hsr tlu' .'spread of a purifual 
p * rcligi<»ii ; for the dis-.emiiiation ofstnmd views in jX'litics ; for a 
univeixalised teclmic.il an<l m ientific tr.nniiiL:. 
fe {}) Tin;-. !aii;.Mi;i:.;e should be .-.ludied by all as a second 
P langu.'u.M*. 

(4) 'I'lnV. l:'.n‘Miaj.;e diould retain the j.yrammatic;il skeleton it 
has at present. Words will then eonu' horn the lan\i of the 
birth of insliiiition-s ilu^y are intended to desjc;nate, 

C', (5) We must aim at a pi.u tical si)lMiir>n of ilie proVilem, how- 

t' . -ever miu ii lieiiclenl it m:iy be t heoret leally. 

\Villi our united eli'>rls we mav l>e able to achieve what. 
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.tioems to tis coIi»s.,ally chimerical. 

I Indian Mi nkii^a;. Lim- i- 

I To tlic hidian Re view Mr. (H. Ran contri Lutes 
an interesting (;ssay on local srif government in ancient 
India. He tjnotes from a fragment o: Strabo an 
^ interesting account left by Maga.stiicnos, of what 
pTevailec! in I’aina during the reign of Chandragupta, 
prho reigned from 321 r..t. to 207 ii.c. :— 

.“'J'hose who have chiiL^e ol the Cit\,' sa^^ Mct»,asiln'nes, 
4 Aiire divided inti' six biMbe'- of live each. 1 he members of 
|tie first look after evervihinL: relaliiu; to ihe industrial arts. 
Thosc ot the second atleiv! to the entertainment of forci^neis. 
1 V> these they assii;n lodeine^s. and rn< y keep watch over"^their 
plpdes of lile liy means ol those peisons wlumi they j^ive to 
for assistants. They esc oil ihem o*- the w.iy w^en ihey 
||, It^Ve the country, or in the cM iit of their dyinj; forward their 
to tlieir iclativos. They take care of them when lliey 
and if they du', bury them. 'J'he lluol lyHlv consists 
g||p;:lhose who iiupiiie w hen and liow jiirlhs and deaUis occur, 
the view of not tvdy levyinir a tax, bul also in order that 
l^iTihs and .lenths among l>o’h high and low may nt)i oscajie the 
|llisaiice of Govcinmcnl. The fourli; class superintends trade 
commerce. its members hav*? cliarge of weiglits and 
IS^Ures, lUid See lliat^lhe pioducls in tlicir .season are sold by 
.ic notice. J\i> lui is allowed t.i dc.al in more than one kind 
liJiQ^imodiiy ttnless he pays a d.oiible tax. The fifth class 
Jjidryises inanufaclured ariicle.s, wliieh they sell by public 
(iicC. What is new' is sold sepajately from what is old, and 


there is a fine for mixing I lie two logethei;. The sixth and last 
class consists of those who collect the tenths of the prices of the 
articles sold. F'raud in the payment of this tax is ]umished with 
th^alh. Such arc llic functions which tliese bodie.s separately 
discharge. In their collective cajiacity they havi! charge both 
of their special dipartments, .ind also of matters aireciing the 
general interest, as the keeping of public biiihlings in proper 
repair, the regulation of priee.s, the care of markel.s, harboiir.s, 
and teni|»les. ^ 

rc‘gistrMtion of l)irths and deaths is regarded as 
Ci\’C(‘plionriilly noteworthy under an Oriental Govern- 
iikmU. 'Fhe first 'scientific attempt to record vital 
statistics in ICngland was made after the introduction 
of printing. _ 

RELIGION AND RELIGIOSITY. 

By M. Jean Finot. 

Since the chains uniting the Church to the State 
have been shattered in France, men desire to learn 
how (‘artli may now be reunited to heaven and the 
hereafter to onr daily life, writes M. Jean Finot in an 
article on Religion and Religiosity in La Revue of 
()(:tol)ei I St. 

Reli(‘f, he says, is a supreme gcMid. Without it we 
should Ik* as unhappy as if we had to live in the dark. 
Religion is impossible without faith, and sincere belief 
i.s equivalent to religion. But while, religion is a cob 
lection of dogmas, religiosity i.s com i*rned with the 
indefinite relations of ourselves with the infinite. It 
is in liarmony with all sincere religion.s, and it is 
impossible to he really religious without ndigiosity; 
bill wc can have religiosity witliout lieing afliliated to 
any reli<gion. Religiosity will l)e the attribute of tlic 
thinking humanity of to morrow, as it is already that 
of the thinking men of our day. Wc are wrong in 
helie\ ing liiat tlie golden age is beliind us instead of 
before us. Religions may disaiijiear, hut religiosity, 
the aspiration towards things not of this world, will 
re iiain the eternal < om[)ani()n of the thinking being, 
'riie thirst for the ideal is inherent in man. Kven 
phIlosO])hi<:al materialism has heconu* idealistic. 
Matter is not conceivalilc without S[)inl, or th(^ hotly 
without a living soul. Like all real sources of happL 
ness the divine kingdom is at the dis|)OsitioM of all. 
A thinking soul i,^ the essential condition of a ])eace- 
al^li; evolution towards religiosity, the cqtmmon and 
natural refuge of all human consciences. 

The Arcliitectuml Rcvieiv for Octobcij a very well 
illustrated laoduction, has an article devoted to the 
new Piccadilly Hotel, and intt*resting notes ui)on some 
new and very luxurious I\aris Hats, Parc Monceau 
distjict, the design of whose architect was to show 
what could be done in the way of building and exterior 
dt!Coration with the most ordinary building materials. 

/Irchitectural Review admires the result greatly. 
Another article deals with Paris from the architectural 
point of view, including old as well as modern archi¬ 
tecture—a suggestion for, filling up, and filling up very 
thoroughly, two week-eud visits. The first article is 
concerned with the left bank of the Seine and old 
buildings. 
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restoring fertility to the soil. 

I. —By SPfelNKUNG MlCKOiSES ON It. 

The World's Work for November contains a most 
interesting article by “ Horae Counties,” the w<^ll- 
known agricultural expert, in which he discusses how 
to restore the exhausted fertility of soil. He says :— 

Farmyard manure is a diminishing It does not 

matter a jot what the cause may - mokirs of various sorts 
taking:; the place of horses, or a proi»cr or improjier pariia^ty 
for “ artihcials,” oV the influence of shocked sanitarians am! 
vetjetarians. The fact remains, and the |v:ol>iein confronts us, 
I low is the fanner U» manaj^c with a more lit^htly-ladcn dung- 
carl than he used to have? 

This is a problem, and “ when the farmer comes to 
j)uy nitrogen through the medium of an artificial, he 
has to pay very stiffly lor it indeed.” “ Home 
Counties ” might have added that the sources of 
supply of combined nitrogen in the world are limited, 
and are rapidly becoming exhausted. 

He then jiroceeds to give an account of the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the soil, and the method 
of increasing these l)y inoculation. Readers, of tlie 
Rkvikw have been well posted in this mailer. 
‘* Home Counties ” goes on to say : — 

As has often happened in tlie history of agriculture when a 
step forwarfl had to bo taken, a man who was not a far.ncr 
st(?pped to the front—or, rather, in this case, two of ih -iii. 
King's College in the Straml is nol exactly an agriiidKiral 
college, but a member of its staff, Podessor H >tivtnijey, the 
head of the botanical dcpartmeiit, ha«l specially studied the 
nitrifying bacteria of the .soil, and, as the sciiauific papers 
showed, hafl obtained some reiiiark.al>le results in pot-plant 
cultivation, lint still Mr. Giles did not give heed. It was the 
turn of the hero of many fori*)rn lu)per>, Mr. W. I'. Stead, lie 
very siaisibly explained to Professor Ikattomley that nu farmer vviis 
likely to set much store by his cultures until he ceased to give 
them away and took to .selling them. And so, for a year past, 
this <levoUv.l editor and this inetropolilan ]^rofessor have been 
carrying on their mission to the agricultural coinmiinity. lioih 
of them have had to stand a giiod deal ol chaff, but .\lr, Ste.ul 
is used to that if the ProfesM^r is n A. 

'riicy laugh best, how(!ver, who laugh lau. 

J>uriiig the last few weeks Mr. Stead and 
Professtir llottomley have had some can-.* 
to nil.) their hands together. 

“ Home Counties ” then givt s an 
account of experiments whit'h 1 ave 
been tried with cereals. His own 
visit to the farm, where these \\ ere 
being carried out, was too late to 
see the grain before it had been 
stacked, but he seems to have s.iti.s 
fied himself from many indi^jv.Mi 
dent sources that the results wer.: 
remarkable. 

II. — By Farming Without 
Manure. 

In the second part of his article 
“ Home Counties ” gives an accoimt 
of an interview with Mr. Robcrl 
H. Elliot, the well-known originator 
of the Clifton Park system of farm¬ 
ing. He says that the soludon of 
all our agricultural difficulties 


resolves itself into the cheap production of a g00!<}^ 
turf. Mr, Elliot thus summarises the situation :— ^ 

'J'he success of our agricult m e dt piMids. iu the fn sl |)l:u:c, not/? 
as the average farmer say:,,*011 mining piicr.s, i)ut ..11 the cheapen- : 
ing of pr<Kluclif)n. S(‘coiid, the chrap«.si to«M| t(»r>iiKk is grass. / 
Tliiid, the cheapest manure hu soil is a turl ciunpoMal largely’: 
of <Iecp-rooting plants. Finally, ilu: chcupesi, dt cprsf aiul best = 
tillers, drainers and warmers of the soil are the loots of plants, v 

THE SILENT MILLS OF COTTONOPOLIS. 

“The land of the loom and the spindle” when ■ 
loom and spindle arc idle. 'The impressions ofi' 
Manchester with widt h thli /\i// Mail Mi^azini^^: 
opens are of Manehe.ster of to-day, with a lock-out- 
affecting 140,000 hands. It is riirious what good ■ 
subjects for his jiencil the arti.sl finds in the dirt and 
unattractiveness of the Lancashire town, wltere the 
“ light of day .seems permanently dimiiu'd, and the; 
])ublic buildings and liouses encrusted with an extra : 
thickness of grime.” He especially admires ihe;; 
'Town Hall, with its grtial external beauty and dis¬ 
tinction. ]>ut it is at night that Manchester is best/ 
seen, when its “ monotonous modernity is involved in 
fantastic suggestion . . . and the smoke-dimmod,; 
mazes of suburban streets and dwellings rei)o.sc ih/ 
sombre masses”;— / 

.'V sea of oKils and I winkling lights, with factories, mills, : / 
giis-v Us, iron-t'Hindries slamling iij) like* rocky islands ab 
them Warchou-ses, I'U'.ine-^s premises change into g!cy-blu(j/^ 
mysterious palaces wiilj lamp bcMlarred windows, tli<dr 
and commercial aspects becoming obscure in the lading light.::, 
The iOiadovvy masst.-s and visias are lit l»y m-sterioas gleams 
light, with strange reflections in black waters, while V(>iccs 
out of barge cabins and h '.wn ghv>sily forms on lock gales, widl/'« 
hoarse inlonalioiis, where in huge buildings one sees a shadow?|| 
rise and fall in silent strokes east from some steel arm that 
moving thd hidden springs of a vast mechanism ; these are some/l 
of the aspects 0/ the plain ot (he h\^•el) when d.iy has jKissed. 
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I HE KEVIEW OF KEVIEWS. 


“ SEX IN BRAINS ” 

Tflii higlier education of women is the sul)jcct of a 
thougluful study in tlie Church Qtiartcrly Kcview, by 
Miss Wordsworth, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxlord. 

Lirri.K OKJOINAf.rTV JN WOMAN. 

She sums ui> her niaiu conclusions in the following 
paragraplis ; — 

Whili^ \v(; stM. ft'ininiiie iiillun: (.‘anif'l lo in <;rxcr[)iionaIly 
high levt.*], .inti with inany vtay i^i uilyin;.; nsul's, \\t* tin not, so 
far as sve can yudgo, sre inu'. li iii'licaiiiMi of ilu; tliscovcry of 
great original j>u\vtM amoiiL'^l \v<uiK-n, (•iiher in Uit. (Icpdrtnicnt 
of rnet'hanii.al anti scimiiin.* jiivcnili'M, nni-ical < « } optical coni- 
posilit.)!!, j)lii!t>v,<ipliic ihouglil or Iiisiorical In 

the one drpaiiinciil in tin y (.(<nft*s><‘»lly show originality - 

that ol iit.lion • lln'v have lu t n vt iy litth* iinlchtisl lo iln* 
“ liighor c;<lui:alion,’‘as may l»c sc<'n hy iccalling the names of 
OiU’ grealtvsJ \vr>mi.'n wiiici .. 

Speaking in genmai leini' vv<' may say, that though iliere is 
provcrl)ially “ no s« \ in soul-.,'’ llie.ie is a good deal of sex in 
brains; and it is Laniou- to oh^erve what an analogy liiere is 
here between Ilu* jiliysital ami menial fum.lions t>l the sexes. 
Just as in llie Jiisloiy of a family ilie iniiialive must always lie 
with the lather, while iL is the ]>ail of the mt)thei to losler, It) 
nourisli and to modily (loi every t.liild inherits tjualilitrs and 
chararti rislies frrtm lioiit [»an‘nlsi, so in om mental history the 
initiative may Ik: said lo conn* Iroin ilu‘ imai of the' lace—the 
poets, the ihiiiKeis, the in\<:niors - while lo ilu: women i)elf)ng 
ihc inleipielalivi: syaipallielii: poweis, witlioul whieli prtjgrCsS 
would never have ])een made. 

WOMAN AS IMI.Kl’KI.ri'K AMi OKGAXLSICK. 

Miss Wordsworth gf)cs on to l.ny grc.'it strtiss on 
those iutcr[nctati\'C :uid sympathetic luiK lious whicli 
have l>ecii the iuspiratiou of men so widely tlifferent 
as dVnnyson, ilrowuing, Mo/art, Mendelssohn, Words¬ 
worth, ('ow per. She: furLlier adds, “ Women do not 
perhaps originale ideas, but they are most .siiecessful 
ill dilfusing tbem. Women writers have bad a large 
share in ]>o|»nlarising reiigu.»iis, ])oliii('al, or jihilosophi- 
cal moveinenis/’ (.)\for<’ and Caiiibridgc women as 
teachers and lecturers are popularising the id<‘::is of 
,lhe leading minds ol our umversiiies. But she adds, 

Ex[)erie.nee so l.ir has not led us to think tliut 
iheir functions will be very diileroiil from wdiat they 
always have Ixvn.’* 

She deelaies that the organising and ailrninislralivc 
.<|iialities of women rank very liigli. Besides tltis 

.power of organisation in the gn at women of all age's 
:is the pow'cr of kindling and ins|)iiing enthusiasm. 
Miss Wordsworlli also grants iliat the love of order is 
iione of their most marked r iiaraeleiisiic.^; not less that 
;|quick symjiathy and perceiUioii v>f eliaraettjrt* whic.h 
^niade ICli/abelh of l-lnglaud so succcssriil in her choice 
^^f Ministers. d'iu; most important tiling, she says, is 
great sjmiUial (orce poshe-'scil and ^iehled by 
i^Wbirien. “'('here are e\eellcnt reasons wliy women 
|ihould never be admitted to holy orders ; though one 
piay say that when women arc what iliey were meant 
|tb be, there natural consecration about them.” 

phe maintains Wi. a University education docs not 
iS^essarily cTicck or warp reiigious lai.h and sjhritLial- 
Itiiflediies.s. 


CO-EDUi. ATION IN AMERICA. 

Thk Excks.s of Women 'rEACiiERS. 

The liJvciitional New York, reprints the 

Times artich; on this subject, calling attention to the 
great pi*ei.)oiulerancc of women toacliers in America, 
a preponderance that has consideral)Iy increasecl 
of late and show\s every sign of continuing to do 
s/». * 

“ Wonuai are the teachers of the American youth.” 
Inar children this#may be not a bad thing, the writer 
thinks; but for l)oys of eighteen or so to be taught 
by women not much older than themselves, it is an 
altr)gelher different matter; and men seem to have 
cofilidecl to the writer that they now rircogiiisc thai 
having been at that period of their lives under w^omen 
teaclu'rs has wToiigiit them serious injury. Few^ 
serious teachers of either sex do anything hut deplore 
tile excessive pre|X)nderance of women on the teach¬ 
ing staffs of secondary schools and higher classc.s i:i 
elementary schools. FA'idently the WTiter thinks ihat 
C0“ediA:ativ.)n ot adolesi ents, not mere hoys and girls, 
isovtu-y dinicult, since the one sex de\elops so 
much more rajiidly tlian, and so differently from, the 
otlier. In American high schools the girls usually 
greatly outnumber the hoys (the rever.se being tin; 
case in liie fenv Lnglisli co-cducational schools), and 
the (ourses of study become inevitably adapted more 
lo girls than to boys :— 

riif arc in a minority ; an<l, .as the irrcprc.ssihle Iv.Tnh’iv. y 
to imitate llic majority as'^erts iL>«.:lf, they ln;c.(>ni(.* an iiifcrkx 
co|.)y of gii K, winning a girl’s gentJuness and sensitiveness, bii! 
iiol the proi.!*i slrei)i;th of either sex. 'Tried l)y a vvi)m:iii’s a«d 
by a gijl’s stL.T ! ilu- l,oys prove infeiior ; and wlien at last 
they enter lip >11 their lull heritage lliey are irii parably wounded 
in their dignity, and have lo.->t the faith in lhein.M;Ives of whieh, 
ill order to play a man’s part in life, they have the utmost nee.l. 
'■'here is no greater danger to character than this. 

lliis tlie writer thinks lends lo give the majority 
of hoys in later life a certain moral slackness, a 
deficiency in moral courage, wdiich makes it easy for 
a coiru[)t minority to ride roughshod over them. In 
other words, a wT)man alone cannot teach a boy to 
l^ecoinc a man. , 

M!*s. Besant. 

In the lltcosophnt Mrs. Besant announces lur 
return from her tour to the Antipodes. She says:— 

“ 'The tour has taken me over j 7,630 miles of land 
and si^a, iluring forty-four days and nights of travel ; 
sixlydw'cj days have been given to work, and the work 
has* comprised forty-four public lectures and ninety 
nieelings -at most of which an hour’s address has 
been given, followed l)y the answ’ering of questions* - 
and* a very large number of private interviews. It 
doi s u A seem a bad record for a woman of over 
sixty, wlio, a year ago, w^as declared b)[ some who 
w lsiuxl to discredit her'as being in a state of ‘senile 
decay,’ and therefore ihcapable of filling the office 
of Bresident of the Theosophical Society.’* 
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INDOSTRIAp POSITION OF WOMEN. 

The Edinlmn^h Review sums up the industrial 
position of women in an article whicli of necessity 
repeals much with which most of us are already 
familiar, the value of the repetition consisting in the 
fact that it is based upon a consensus of opinions of 
men and women of three nations who have made a 
special study of different asiHects of the prohici^s 
raised by the •presence of increasing numbiTS of 
women in industry, 

d'hcre are 777,000 more ocru|)ied women enume¬ 
rated in the census of 1901 than in the census of 
188T, comparatively fesv, out o( a total of 3,500,000, 
being employed in the professions. One intirresling 
fact elicited is that in the cotton trade in the Nortli, 
which employs more women than all the otlier textile 
trades together, il^e rale of iheir })ay is more 
nearly that of men’s than in any other trade. I'or 
piccewoik it is exactly the same. 'Tliis is altrilulled 
to the trade unionist organisation of tlu‘ women, 
whicli is mon; perfect tlian in any otlier trade.* 

NKvv woKos ON AN oi i> 11 lij ia: r. • 

Writing of the ijreferenee of girls for I'aetory work 
rather than for d<jmestie service, we are naninded 
that the contrasts we are accustomed to diaw between 
domestic service and I'aelory file are always draw’n 
between the high-c lass servant iiiul a girl who, were 
she to become a servant, c ould only be a second class 
lodging-hoiLSe “ slavey " or enter tlie family oi a small 
tradesman, nevt^r i)ossil>ly a gentleman's house, d’liis 
is a point generally (juile lost siglit of; and the 
v/riter justly insists iijioii it. 

OTHLK eONc.I.USlOXS. 

VV^omcMi, as a rule, do not really eomiicte side by 
fside with men ; they i ngage in certain liranelies of 
work wliolly aliandoned to lhc.*m by men, (nahaps 
because tliey are thought to Int more filled fur them. 
13 ut the convention subsists tiiat women shall lake 
less pay. 

A gnat deal is said about the seasonal nature of 
the work of many young women and girls, and its 
demoralising t ffeet upon llvaii. 'I’his is especially the 
case in such a trarle as tailoring—slavery half the 
time and starvation the other.” It also appears thfit 
girls do not train as carefully as they used to do. 
d'hey want to make rnone.y easily, they take short 
views, and the hope oi marriage is always before tluan 
as a (leterrent to making themselves ellieient. 

MMUniLD WOMEN WORKERS. 

In fairly well paid trades the married wurnan is in 
a small minority; though it is often necessary’that 
she should be a “ wage-earner,” even when the 
husband is steady and in work. “ Many women work 
intermittently, dropping work when the husband is 
earning; but they Itave constantly to choose whether 
the children shall be sttpved or more or less 
neglected.^* The writer (•onc;liides that “ it is plainly 
unadvisable to discourage women from working in 
their own homes.” Indeed, the home-worker, especi¬ 


ally when married, evidently gives students of the 
industrial |)osition of women more cause for though 
and perplexity than any other rlass of women workers, 
'the home-workers pre)^ upon llu? factory workers ; the 
sweating to which they are subjected is too painfully 
well known. And every improvement in the condi¬ 
tions of the factory laws is unforiimalely liable to 
drive more work into the homLs, to be done in bad 
conditions and at a price driven iielow starvation 
point.” “ Home work,” a French writer is quoted as 
saying, “e.xists solely on account of its evils.” It is 
a fight for bread, in which the sweater jilays off the 
dire misery of one .set of [)eo[)le against the deeper 
miseiy of another. 

A good deal is also said about the demoralising 
cJiect upon men of the labour of married women— 
tlu: worst and most far reaching of its eonst^(|iiences. 

W omen often mii.st work l)et:aiise their husbands aro 
idle and drunken ; Init often, also, lhc‘ husbands get 
intt; bad habits laeeause the wives remove the burden 
of responsiliihty. 

Vet another serious evil is the fact that these pOQT' 
sweated lumie workers can often (‘onlrive to exist; 
only “ witli the (.liilclren helping.” Sometimes little : 
things of four or live work till late at night, 
l>asling pai)er, or liooking eyes on cards, or twisting r 
paper round wire. 'The broatl fact is that “ the great 
trades we are so proud of are largely built up upon the 
labour of women and )oung girls, and the roots of . 
our industrial life are jilantetl in a morass of unw'holc- ., 
.some and unorgani.sed labour.” 

REM KOI ICS UR SI JUr U ;.s lU) REMEDIES. ^ ■ 

Fin-t, the leebnii al training of girls leaving school,; ’’ 
who now oiteu earn (;|uie.kly, hut little*, and afterward^'? 
join iluj r.mks of unskilled kiljour. 'J'he French longi 
ago legislated and paid for the liaining uf their young > 
manual workers, Paris aloin: liaving now six trade 
schools. Italy, too, is far ahead ol' us in this matter*:; 
‘‘ There is no royal roatl to llie better employment*of;i 
women,” is the conclusion. A variety of small 
enaelmenls may, however, do something; fp?^ " 
instance, one forlndding overtime, one raising the'j 
s<’ho'd-age for children, and another prohibiting theh£$ 
wage-earning during school-hie. 

it is also suggested that tliere might be a Navy t 
Clothing Ivietorv, and a Postmen’s and PolicemeiVS\ 
Clothing Factory, like the .\rmy Clothing Factory* - 
under Covernment control, and with properly paii^ 
labour.^ d’he fixing of a minimnm wage, which was 
(lone in New Zealand practically, is criticised by. 
the writer as a measure likely to do more harm 
than goodi _ 

The Coloftiid Office /<mrna/ is really an excellent 
summary of the movement of Imjierial matters. ItS 
principal papers deal with “ Canadian NationalisnijT 
“The Outlook in South Africa,” ai^d ‘VIhe Financial 
IVoblcm of Australia.” ReC(:nt book.'^ dealing wifh. 
Colonial life are reviewed, and leceiu Colonial appoint* 
ments noted. 



The Review of Reviews. 


IF JESUS CAME BACK, 

What Would He 'I'hjnk ok Us? 

It is now fifteen years since I wrote and published 
the book, “ If Christ came to Chicago.’' Since then 
hardly a year has pas.sed in which the same idea has 
pot been worked. “ If Christ came to lloston,” by 
Dr. Everett Hale; “ If Christ came to Dundee,” by 
the Rev, Walter Walsh ; to say nothing of many 
others, all expositions of the same idea. T'he latest 
is Mr. Guy Thorne’s novel, “The Angel,” althougli in 
ps case the hero of the novel (which wa^> published 
;)ast month) is not Jesus Christ, but a man who is 
supposed to look very mucli like Him, who performs 
miracles, has his disciples, and is to all intents and 
vpurposes a variant ujxin the old theme, 
if But the most astonishing ol all the applications of 
4he old idea is that which is reported by Captain F. 
W- von Herbert in the October number of the 
iffibbert Journal. ('aptain von Herbert calls his 
f^rticle “ The Moslem T'radition of Ji^su.s s Second 
Visit on Earth.” He declares that he first heard it 
thirty-one years ago round a camp-fire in the cam- 
^ign of 1877, when a story-teller of a com[)any of 
fnfantry related his version of the second coming of 


' : He then gives the version which, he says, was told 
him in a small cafe on the outskirts of Smyrna by a 
^blic story-teller in October, 1906. A priest of his 
illCiluaintance heard the story and rc{)eated it. Captain 
Von Herbert made from memory a rough translation, 
yjivhich he revised and copied six months afterwards. 

suspect that jmest. It is impos.sihle to think that 
iH Turkish story-teller in a Smyrna cafe was so well 
Aware of the details of Western civilisation as this 
implies. 

The story begins by saying that Issa, in the garb 
a labouring man, walked along a main road of the 
V^rman Emiiire. He beheld, on a raised path run¬ 
ping parallel to the road, a succession of iron chariots 
pf ugly shape and colour; in front of the long, clanging 
■J^e there was a shrieking, fire-spitting, smoke-vorniiing 
i>lack monster. 

‘T; An angel tells him that thi.s is an invention of the 
and the reason why the high roads are deserted, 
iUje villages forsaken, and why men congregated in 
;Suge ugly cities. At length he comes to the city and 
Social Democratic meeting being dispersed by 
violence of s ildiery. 'J’he angel re.scues I^sa from 
soldiers, who were about to slay him, and he 
ts from Germany to Russia. There he finds 
aine, and goes to a town wliere he finds the victims 
A tbe Cossacks in the massacre of the Jews. Next 
goes to France, where he is liorrified by a gramo- 
ihone grinding out a song full of mirth-provoking 
Ife decencies. 

Leaving Frtincd behind him, he goes to England, 
knocks at a cottager’s door'and asks for a night's 
and a cup of milk. But a man opens the 
III calls him a thief and 9: liar, and, sending for a 



soldier, has him cast into prison. ‘ The angel came to 
him and explained, when he w'as lying in his darksome 
dungeon, that in England the asking for bread or 
shelter without tendering money was considered 
dreadful crime, and that it is also a crime if a man" 
has no money to sleep anywhere. So they came to* 
London, where he sa^^ magnificence such as might 
ll&ve entered the wildest dreams of King Solomon, 
'rhen they went down in the lifts of the tubes, where 
a hellish procession of cars rushed on into the dark¬ 
ness of the earth with the speed of lightning and the 
noise of a thousand demons let loose. 

Is.sa then went to America and stood in a great 
city. Never had he beheld or imagined anything so 
hideous. He sees negroes [burned to death at the 
hands of a lynching mob. So he clears out of America 
and goes to South Africa, where he finds the English 
nation exterminating, with hellish contrivances, a 
tribe of kindly husbandmen. In Asia the Russian 
nation was making femful war upon the Japanese. 
Many inore devil’s inventions he saw. The rich had 
gnfwii wicked beyond the devil’s wildest hopes. 
Everywhere the poor were oppressed, and the rich 
sinned with impunity and amassed more w^ealth 
thereby. Innocent enjoyment, the love of nature, 
the study of God’s law, serene contemplation, prayer, 
the assembling of congregations for worship and 
praise, devotion to home and family, and all else 
that m:d(T life pleasant in the olden time—all had 
become imDOSsible. He discovered not one country 
in which, despite temples and priests, his message 
was not utterly ignored, as if he had never lived arfd 
taught, : * d, and died. 

ITeart-stricken and despairing, Issa returned to 
Syria, the cradle of his race, the promised land, the 
comitry blessed of God. Here Issa rejoiced to find 
e\erything the same as it was. Here were no tele¬ 
phones, factories, or railways, 'fho peasants bade him 
welcome, fed him and housed him. “And Issa 
blessed that land and gave it peace and increase.” 

If it were not for the serious character of the Zf/A- 
bert Journal I should think that Captain von Herbert 
was pulling someone's leg. 

. Guy Thorne’s story makes his divine figure a 
Senior Wrangler at Cambridge. He is at first an 
atheist, is then converted by a John the Baptist who 
lives on the lop of the mountains, and then goes to 
London with the power of Jiealing and great psychic 
gifts, so that he can read the hearts of men, and see 
their histories as they are written in the astral life. 
He^sets about in earnest the salvation of London. He 
begins at the Frivolity Theatre, and is joUied by 
wealthy men, wdio put all their fortunes at his dis- 
posai. He heals the sick, he empties the churches 
by too plain speaking to their congregations, and 
finally returns to Wales to die. ^ 

Jerome K. Jerome’s^ play at the St. James’s 
Theatre continues to draw crowded houses, and 
other plays are likely to be produced with the 
same motive. 



LEADiNci Articles in tthe Reviews. 


HOW MUCH. SLEEP DO YOU NEED, 

Anu How do You Get It? 

A University Professor wrote to me last month, 
saying how much he had been interested in the sym¬ 
posium on eating, drinking, and smoking, publislied in 
our February and March numbers, and making a sug¬ 
gestion that I should undertake a similar inquiry am^ng 
brain-workers as to how much sleep they find neces¬ 
sary in the twenty-four hours, as he is of opinion that 
our working capacity suflTcrs almost as much from 
over-sleeping as from over-eating. 

EIGHT HOUR.S, OR KOUR OR TllKKE ? 

For years past, he says, he has found that four 
hours a day was sufficient to recuperate energies 
exhausted by twenty hours of arduous labour. He 
quotes another eminent scholar who found three 
hours adetjuate for his needs. 'I'he correspondent 
suggests that it would be very interesting if we could 
obtain a kind of census of the brain-workerj of the 
world as to the sleep they require per diem to keep 
themselves going when they are at full stretch. * Of 
course, the quantity differs at different ages. When 1 
began journalism 1 needed nine hours’ sleep. Now 
I am quite content with seven, when 1 can get it. 
Auruiigzebe is said to have never slept more than 
three hours in the twenty-four. 

A CENSUS OF URAIN-WOREERS. 

Then there is the quality of sleep as well as its 
duration. An hour’s dreanvless sleep is worth six in 
which the sleeper is harassed by a suci:ession of 
worrying dreams. I have therefore determined to 
institute such an incfuiry, and shall be very glad if 
those who are accustomed to hard intellectual labour 
will tell me how much sleep they need to keep going. 

'I’o this I would add another inquiry of my own, 
which may be even more practical and of greater 
benefit to the world than the mere return as to the 
necessary quantity of sleep. If you suffer from 
insomnia, what method—mental, medical, physical, 
or otherwise—do you find most efficacious in putting 
yourself to sleep ? • 

THE ART OF SLEEP. * 

After I had written the foregoing paragraphs I dis¬ 
covered that my esteemed confrere, M. Finot, had 
anticipated my suggestion, for in the mid-October 
number of Z« Reimc he publishes a symirosium about 
sleep —the art of sleeping, rather than methods of 
obtaining sleep. • 

Most of the contributors say they require seven to 
eight hours’ sleep. Jules Claretie sap one of the 
best ways to [irevent sleep is to begin thinkii^g of 
the affairs of to-morrow. Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant says he has never had enough sleep, and in 
consequence sleeps badly. ,He is of opinion that 
sleep repairs and prepares, #ind when he has slept 
well his activity is greatly increased in quality and 
quantity. Fr^d^ric Passy writes ; “ Happy those who 
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sleep well; they have more chances of making 
use of their time when they are awake " 

TWICt: A ]>AV. 

We fall asleep progressively, as dogs do, says Fer§ 
nand Mazade, the editor of the symposium. 
sense of sight goes first, then, touch, taste, and smeffi^ 
the hearing being the last sense to be extinguishedJ 
For the scientist occuined in the solution of a 
|)rol>lcm, for the j)hiIoso|)her or the i)oet, the besif 
system, according to M. Ma/ade, is to c:ut the night|’ 
in two —that is to say, to sUicp after dinner till ones' 
o’clock, then work about three hours, and return tdg 
bed. As to position, the only normal one is to lie 01^ 
the right side, that being the best position for every? 
essential function of the organs. Everyone must geisi 
sleep, <V>r it is the great dispenser of er\ergy andl* 
harmony ; it is a powerful sedative, the nervous sedl!fci| 
live par cxccllmce. For the healthy man, to be abl(^; 
to sleep is to be strong and cheerful; for the sid|| 
man, to be able to sleep is to recover. 

TO CUKIi INSOMNIA. 

I'he painter, |. F. Ralfaelli, says that when he 
young and strong he did not think it foolish to try 
do almost without sleep. He painted in the daytirn^ 
and read and wrote in the night, with the result 
he was soon unable to sleep at all. Doctors 
baths, narcotics, etc., without avail. At last 
.Rafiaelli conceived a euro for himself. Convinc 
that his own foolish discipline had reduced him 
this extremity, ho resolved to cure himself by anothii^ 
discipline equally severe. His remedy was to wa^| 
eight hours every day—four walks of two hours-- 
taken always at the same times and on the sail 
roads, no matter how bad the weather might 
After a few^ months of thi.s regime the power of sleej^ 
came back to stay. 



THE WORLD S TIN SUPPLY. 

Mu. (iooD writes in the October number 
Cns^it'f^s Magazine upon the declining output of 
Jrom the Straits Settlements, and discusses the possir^i 
bility of obtaining the metal in other parts of 
world. In South America he says that the prospect^^^ 
of the discovery of tin-bearing ores is very good^i 
There arc tin mines in China and other parts of tbie^ 
East, but it is to the Australian Colonies that he looks^^ 
most confidently for future supplies of tin. In TaS^^: 
mania and the other Australian States it is known thatjj 
there are | vast deposits of tin, and although some^l 
of the lode mines have been worked out or arer^ 
approaching exhaustion, there are enormous reserves? 
of lower grade ore which, with improved methods ol$| 
milling and treating, could be worked as successfully^; 
in the future as were the richer oreif of tlie past. Thih}; 
price of tin may remam high, but he vcirtures to 
diet that a tin famine on account of Nature’s niggard^^ 
liness is a lo. ^ way off. i ^ ^ 
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KANO YU WEI. 

Tiik ok a CuiXKSK Rkkokmkr. 

Mr. Chari.ks Joiinspon coiatribiites to the Ifibbcrt 
journal for October a nio.st interestio*; account of 
‘‘ A Chinese Statesman’s View of Religion.” 'J'lie 
Chinese statesman is the famous Cantonese Reformer, 
Kang Yu Wei. Mr. Jolinston says that Kang Yu 
Wei— 

d<;clareii llv.it he h:i<l alwriy> ])e(:n a close ^Uuh'Ml of religions ; 
that he had studied and inmslaled the two tliousanii text.’* of 
Buddhism ; ami that he found the ^leiU lunnane pnneiphs of 
religion in Budiihi.sin and Chij.aiaiiiiy .dike. lie I'lrtlier told 
me Ihal he always visited in llie spirit of a pilgriu ‘ae eentres 
or shrines of religious tradition ; that he jiai soji jil relics of 
Martin Luther at liisenaeh ; and llial, on a recent visit to Spain, 
bie found in a monasleiy near I'olcdo niui:li the same spirit of 
devout sili;nee that had Mriick him in llie lamaseries of Tibet. 

I asked Kang Vu Wei, wlio lias sUi<lii.*d llie (iospels pro¬ 
foundly, what seems to him the mo;.l sinking (juality in the 
character of Jesus. lie answere*!, sorm-whal to my surjirise, 
as we generiTlIy l:iy tlie emjiliasis elscwhen', iJial what aripealed 
to him mo>.t, in the personality ol (t-siis, was his courage--the 
manliness which could so rjuielly and dauntlessly lace the 
hatred of so many o( lii- fcllow-eouniiynK ti, the fterec enmity 
of the powerful Khaii-iees, and, above all, the certainly of 
death, and of the outward failure of his mission ; the eournge 
which undertook a w-ak so cointrLiclive, the valour which 
could make, and could a?%l; Irom olliers, such large .sacriliccs. 
The positive alliludi' of authority and power, maintained by 
One who was, outwardly, a liom -Ie-^s wanderer, seemed to Kang 
Vu Wei the dominant note in the cliaracler of Jesus. His 
courage stood fii^t ; ne\l Ivr cuuragt! came Ins lovi*. And 
Kang Vbi Wei had luarii dei.’jily imjct-ssed l»y the fact llial the 
love of Jesus, profound, abundant, and all-embracing as it was, 
nras yet wholly free from weakness and senlimengilism ; o.nild, 
indeed, be terribly stern on (u.easion, as when he .scmirged the 
money-changers from the I'emple. 

Kang S’li Wei recogni'.ed lhal :i large pari in the flevel<>|)menl 
of Western history, of the modern .Slate with its ideas of civil 
rights, of indivi.iuil liberty, of Ir.nnaiiily, is to. lut apribuled In 
ihc personal it y and teaching of Jesu^, aiul this <p.iile iiidejicnd- 
&ntly of our vii'w of his spiiitual siaiiding. Jesus is llie giealest 
swingle fiictor in the <levelopinenl of tin. U'estern vvoi.'d. He 
iniiists that the existence ol liod and. llu- immortality of the soul 
arc cardinal doclnnes o! the ('onluciaii system. 

I was siruck by the i uricais resianlilaiice of this beliiT to that 
expressed l:)y (locihe, v Iao also held ih.it not all nils are isju illy 
immortal ; that full immortality is tin* and ci»)wm of heroic 

endeavour, of nobler virtue, of undaunted seil-sacrilic 

THE NEW RAILWAY TO MECCA. 

In the Unih'd Si n'icc Ma^^azini :ii)|)(‘ar some inter¬ 
esting notes on tlic construction of tliis railway, 
abridged from tnc (iennan by Mr. Angus Hamilton. 

^ At first there were ten foreign and iwtuity ITirki.sh 
engineers, Init allerwariis more 'I’lirkish engineers 
ivere taken on. Tlie laxal ("ommissiuit for 'tlie coti' 
itruction estahlisheJ itself at i)am:isctis, .md a great 
!Uany troops were retjtiisitioned to solve ^the lalxuir 
iifficulty. Nearly all the material wa.s obtained 
ibroad—machinery and rails from AdeniTm, Uelgian, 
ind Aincrioan souae.s, and roiling stot k from Her* 
nany and Belgium, An outlet t(.) tlic sea was sought 
Ig soon as pC»ssil-’e, as transj)orLing railway iiialerial 
jy ihe Fretiou line from Beyro^t to Damascus proved 

costly; the port is Haifa, and the Haila-Jordan 
ection has been opened I 'ec September, 1904. 


T’he total Jength of line from Damascus to Mecca 
will be 900 miles, of which 750 miles to Medina are 
completed. In lime the Mecca railway will probably 
be linked up with the other Asia Minor railways, 
thus giving a through route from Constantinople and 
ICuropean d'lirkey to Mecca, “so that pilgrims to the 
Khaba will be able to kiss the sacred stone with the 
least possible trouble aiid fatigue to themselves.’* 
DIKFICULTIICS OK CONSTkUCTION. 

The country traversed I.)y what the writer calls 
“this modern Via Sacra” is little better than desert; 
for many years the chief revenue must be derived 
from the |)ilgrim.s. In short, the railway is, in a 
seiis.g a religious work, and wdien it was first under¬ 
taken, an appeal for contributions from the Faithful 
wgis circulated throughout the Moslem world. How¬ 
ever, as is jiointcd out, iiolitically and strategically 
the Mecca railway must be a valiialile asset for the 
Sultan and his .suceessois. One dilficulty was the 
training of the subordina.tc staff, who are mostly 
natives, and inducing thtin to take the necessary care 
of !hc machinery. I’hen the line has to be inspected 
by detach merits of cavalry, and as the distance is 434 
miles lielween Mvi’an and Medina, with few inter¬ 
mediate stations, (tvery time the line is patrolled it 
means a journey of several weeks, and a whole cara¬ 
van l->‘-‘ing etjuipped to take provisions and tents, and 
somelimes also water. 

'riic gre.'ilest evil is the scarcity of water. Some 
stations lutve wells, others cisterns, some of which 
are as old as the Roman period ; hut they are 
uncovered, the water eva[)orates, and for months they 
may he em..iy. As there was not enough water for 
working the line, special water-trucks were provided, 
l)iit they were very e.xpensive, so that the construction 
of wells or covered cisterns has been begun where 
st rings evist. Yet another trouble lias been to find 
enough fuel, Ijoth Syria and Arabia being very poor 
in forests and coal-fields. 

Why an Esperanto City? 

d'liK Sfritnd has an amusing article upon Moresnet 
as a possible lis^x^ranto city—a city and state upon 
ideal line.s, into wliich uotliing but perfection will be 
permitted. 1 Sober, practical people rather regret such 
ariiele.s, as they tend to obscure the real aim of 
Ksperantists, which is not the esLablisliment of a 
cosmopolitan city of one tongue, but the making 
possible inter - communication upon all subjects 
beLwecni.the natives of the various nations on the 
earth. I’lie dre.ss pictures are comical; apparently 
men and women arc to bo attired alike ; but the writer 
makc.s a mistake in saying that there is as yet no 
Esperanto National (?) Anthem. All over the world 
at the opening notes of the “ Espero” music, ‘‘ En la 
mondon venis nova sento,” every Esperaptist will rise 
t'> his or her feet and probably sing mightily even as 
when “ God Save the Kin - ” is sung in our own 
country. 
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linking the ATLANTIC WITH THE PACIFIC. 

Gigantic Schkmk fok Ori::x\iNG Up Canada. 

Mr. McFari.ane, in, the En^iuecrin^ Ma^^azim: for 
November, describes the building of the Eastirn 
Section of the Grand "I'riink Pacific, the new railway 
which is to open Canatla from east to west. 'I'he 
total length of the main line will be 3,400 miles. 
The portion from the Atlantic to Winnipeg, a distarft:e 
of 1,770 miles/ is being built by the Dominion 
(Jovernment, and will be leased >0 and ultimately 
purchased by the Grand d runk Company. 

DIFFJCULTIKS OF 111F SURVFV. 

It was evident that a [}rivate corponition could not 
aflbrd to build a railroad across 1,200 miles of 
wilderness, so the Government decided to undertake 
the construction 

The t-xperioncf'l innuiu('ral>le CTru’ultirs in .celUni:^ 

a fairly direct lint* l]irniu;h lliis maze of lakes. Krom five lo 
lt*n w<dl tnuipped |)arlii-s were in the held for nearly tlire») years 
before the qeijeral route was deci<led These pariitrs were 

OJil wintei anci sunimet from lifiy to two hiindre<l miles from 
civilisation ; in :siinniu‘r sup|)tics were bioutjhl in by "«;ioe and 
left in caches at desijTiiated intervals altijJi; liie route ; in wiftlei 
doj^-leams fiirnishetl the only means of conimiinicatioJi w illi the 
oiilside world, JJelween snow and hitter cold in winter, an<l 
nioscpiiloes, idack flic's, rain, and nlU-l^•| {^^s in summer, the h>l of 
a locating engineer was far from a pleasant one, 

J.AUOURKKS AND J flEIR HIkF. 

When the Government was ready to begin tlie 
construction in 1906 there was an abnormal sliortage 
of lalxnir, in coiise(]uenc(* of which the [tcriod of coiv 
striiction was extended to six years:— 

During 1906 and 1907, not «>\ ei nine ih /usatnl men wen- al 
work on the mad ; dining iJn; ]uesent (h‘|jrcssiorj double tluil 
number of men are given eni])loymenf at lair wages. \\ hile 
wagis are 20 per cent, lower tlian lliey were a year ago, tiie 
average efhciency is fully 30 jicr cent, gicalei. During ih-* 
good tinies, wlieu llie labourers wercr being paid as high as 9^. 
and los. j»er <lay, tliey selilom stayed over a nioiub in nm: 
camp, «.|uittii)g ibem to tind a l>eUt:r job at higbm wages. As 
long as there w<ae more jofjs than men lliey kejil 14) these 
tactics ; with the coming of haiil limes all Jjiis was changed , 
wages were cut to the I ase scale, woik !)eing scarce men (juit 
shitting around, anil now' the aveiage labourer sla)s over 
months (ui a joi», and is saving more numey than in iIjc so-called 
good limes. 

CONTRACrORs’ PROFliS, 

'Phe first section of the line let was the 275 milts 
running cast from Winni])cg, It includcj^ the heaviest 
section of rock grading on the continetit, 'Pile cost 
of construction is estimated at ^^3,400,000. The 
contractor had to furnish a cash bond of ^^420,000 
for the carrying out of the woik. 'Phe actual costs 


work out as follows :— , 

Engineering, preliminary ami location snrvt ys, IV*com. 

supcrinleiKienee of construction ... ... ... s 

CoiUiaclors’ profits ... ... ... ... (>25 

<A)ntraclors’expenses of administration ... ... 5‘75 

Preliminary coiistruclion of camps and roads ... 5'5 

Depreciation of contraetor.s’equipment ... , ... 7 

Labour, explosives and siij>plies ... ... ... 7 o 5 

HOW TllK WOiJk is DONE. 


The contractor, Mr. McArthur, of Winnipeg, sublet 
the grading of the entire section in small blocks. 
That is to say, the general contractor was the financial 


backer of the sub contractors, furnishing them with 
money for purchasing equipment, paying all the pa)^ 
rolls, furnishing all supplies for l)oarding and clothing d 
the men and laying down exjtlosives, etc., at con- ■ 
venient points ontlie Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
initial clearing work was completed in 1906, and then 
the actual work of rock-cutting began : — 

Tlie contractors have been replacing the (lay gangs with gangs • 
ol station nu*n. 'IVn or twelve men band tugetluT to lake out 
a cut or borrow'|iit by the yard ; wliih* carrying out ibe work, 
tb. V arc fiirni.sheil with all ni‘ces.sary equipmi nl, such as horses, 
cars, and rails, at a very nominal rental. Phe siaiivui men dO 
not draw any wages ; lh<*y are iunyshed all supplies, a.s well as 
board and riotbing, which art* chaii;ed up at a slight advance 
lUiT ci>sl prb'cs. When th<*ir cut <u slaticm i-. complete<l, it is 
mea^^nred u[> by the engineer and tin? station g'mg given a 
I)Tom]>l ca^li sidtlement . . . No matter what ditticullies or. 
.squabbles a station gang may have, they have to slick it out and 
linish in onlcr to get any money. 

Plic jwiccs received by the .station men averago 
»5 per cent, lower than the sub-contractoi’s prices. 

ACC 11 IF. NTS. 

One of ihe most distressing features of the work :■ 
is the great number of fatal ^arcidtmts, hall of which 
are due to the t)?eiiialiire i.xplosion of the big blast, 
holes : — 

I'bese l.-d^ta accidents are, in a si-n.se, the direct 'Uilgrowth of:’ 
the si.It ion-gang syshnn. Tlie loek is nearly all llie hardest .^; 
kind *1! syenite and granite; band drilling blast liohrs in lllis';; 
i«>( k is teilious and « xperj.sivc ; to s.tve ex|>ense ami gel out a lot 'r. 
ol I'lKik at <me shot, station nu.m wdl put <Iovvm on*- de«:j) holo 
aiiii k(M-p springing it unlii tbev « an i;el in I'liongii dynamite to g 
tear out the loi k in fioiit and l>>r peibajis twenty feel behind 
the hole. . 

It IS not due to any neg]igi*nce on llu: part of lhe\7 
men, who arc intelligent and understand thoroughly.^?;: 
all the. jirccautions to be iistul in handling dynamite*:-^ 
Station gangs are mostly Swedes, with a sjirinkling 
of Norwegians, I’lnns, and (Canadians. Men of other 
nationalities, like Austrians, (ialicians, and Italians/! 
who do liie navvying work, do not appear to bev^ 
aide 1(» work in a team or to handle rock taf 

advanlage. . ?? 

'Pui^. F.fii^lis/ra'OfUirns AVyvVaq wliich is really an.' 
' .vceilent periodical for lho.se washing to keep in^ 
loiicli with the more serious sides of womciPs work^^ 
and the larger (pie.stions affecting ^vomen, announces^ 
in its October number that it lias now been in exist¬ 
ence for half a century, though not so long with its ' 
present title. Originally it was the Efii^lis/iitfoman^s 
/oiirfuW. It recalls the famous article by Harriet: 
Martineau in tlie lldinlninrit keviau of 1H57, pointing 
out that vvherea.s three million women in Great. 
Britain hAd to sup])ort themselves (a much larger 
number in proi)ortion to |)opulation than now), they 
had only three or four means of earning a livelihood 
open to them—all of course terribly eongesteftf 
Teaching, sewing, and domestic styvice were the chief 
occupations in whicb women could then engage.; 
This state of things is contrasted with that of this 
present day, which is certaijdy not perfect, but still 
an undoubted and greal advance. , 
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SKY-SCRAPERS AND SKY-SCRAPING. 

ISiriLDiNGS 2,000 Fkkt High Said to be Possible. 

In the American Rcinew qf Rnncivs appears an 
article by Herbert T. Wade ui)on “ 1 all Buildings 
and Their Problems.” Sky-scraping in New York goes 
on apace, it seems; and the sky-scrapers of yesterday 
are dwarfed by those of to-day, while those of to-day 
will be dwarfed in their turn by those ofto-niorrow ;— 

To-driy it seems almost vain to look for any limiis cither on 
Jih* height or size of biiiklings if ihcir future usefulness and earn¬ 
ing capacity can be iloiuonstrati'd, assuming <*f course lliiit 
lOSUnicipal regulations will impose no further reslrk'ious than at 
^j)rcsent. 

Under regulations no\v in force it is computed that 
; a 150-storied building 2,000 feet high is feasible. 

rentals in the best New York sky-scrapers work 
JrOut at from about los. 6d. to a square foot. 
j!:: It is being recognised, says the writer, that the time 
Sis past for restrictions based solely on height. In 


W- 



iThc Metropqjitan bile Insurance Company’s building. 


fact, one architect has proposed. that so long as an 
entire plot is not covered there should be no limit to 
the height of a tower on a specified part. Should the 
owner of the plot not wish to scrape the sky, his right 
to do so might be transferred to owners of adjoining 
[ilots. I'hat is to say, on each block there might be 
one or two towers rising to extreme height, but 
ruiitricted in ground arba. 

ENGINEERING SKY-SCRAPERS. 

In the ('.onstruction of a sky-scraper the engineer 
appears to be a more important person than the 
architect, for the modern sky-scrayxir is a steel cage 
with columns, beams, girders, and trusses, just like 
thi)st: of a cantilever bridge. With its extreme height, 
its loundation, to be firm, must go down to bedrock ; 
jloors and partitions and exterior walls must be of 
brick, terra-cotta or stone ; and the framework must 
be wind-braced so as to be able to withstand winds far 
higher than any likely to l)e exjierienced, the standard 
being ^olb. pressure to the square foot. Then a tall 
building must be absolutely fireproof, and all parts 
cedVered with tile or concrete, so that the heat cannot 
reach the (piantity of steel ui-ed and cause it to 
expand. Every building over ten storeys in height 
must supply its own fire protection, as it is beyond 
th(! reach of fire engines. By the New York building 
code the walls of a steel skeleton for a tall building 
must be 12 indies thick for the uppermost 75 feet^ 
and below that an extra four inches for each 60 
feet. 

LIFTS ANO RK'J’AIL SHOPS. 

Another t ssential to a sky-scraper is a quick lilt, 
but to-da\ die speed of lifts is limited to 600 feet per 
minute. Again, the large halls not only give access 
to these lifts, but arc often public passages from one 
street to another or to elevated or underground rail¬ 
ways. I'hese halls also generally contain telegraph 
offices, restaurants, news-stands, and stationery and 
other shops, such as tobacconists, haberdashers, 
tailors, and even confectioners; and shoe-blacks also 
are available in them. 

MEASUREMENTS OF SKV-SCKAPKRS. 

^ Certain astounding figures may be quoted as to the 
most recent developments of the tall building :— 

• ACTUAL SKY-SCKAIT.RS. 


jVame, 

S/onys, Height, 

.MclropoliUin Lifi:. 

150 700 f<!Ct. 

Singer Tuwer . 

47 

Hudson and Mnnhaltan Railway 

275 

(Tly Iiivcslini^ Biii.klinj; . 


• I’ROrOSKD SKY-SCR.\1'KR.S. 

l:'quliable Life . 

62 ... 909 feet, 

(exclusive of 
150 ft. fliig-polc> 
38 . 1,000 „ 

(height of lower) 

Nc\v*Biuldii)g for old Tower Building 


In La Km/e of Se^^tember .15 and" October i, 
M. Goblet has anr interesting study of Celtic 
Literature in the Twentieth Century—in Wales, Ire¬ 
land, Scotland, the Isle of Man, and Brittany. 
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LADING AirriCfLES IN Tltfe REVIEWS. 


SAN FBANCISC9'S WAR AGAINST RATS. 

How IT WAS Waged, and the Result. 

In the Americafi Rancuf of Rvvmos Mr. Augustin 
C. Keane describes in detail the determined wor 
waged by San Francisco last year directly upon rats 
and indirectly upon bubonic plague. 

First, the city was divided into thirteen districts, 
each will) its officer and an army of subordinates —S 
thoroughly military jdan of campaign. On a large 
map of the city the spread of contagion and the 
operations of and against the rats were marked with 
coloured pins. Then came the difficulty that there 
were not enough different colours among pins, and 
one expedient after another was tried, till it occurred 
to someone to dip the heads in difierent kinds of 
coloured sealing-wMx. Yet another difficulty occurred 
which no one had foreseen. Tags tvere used to mark 
the captured rats, showing where, when, and by whom 
they had been cauglit. but only after much ado and 
two months' trying was a satisfactory uiUearable tag 
found. 

METHODS OF ATTACK : TRAPPING RATS. * 

First, the rats were systematically trapped in eac'h 
district, at the outset 13,000 being caught per week, 
'rhey Avere then immersed in bichloride of mercury, 
which killed both them and their j^arasites, and then 
sent to a laboratory to he scientifically examined. If 
found to l)e plague-infected, the tag showed from 
which district a rat had come, and j)roper notifications 
and instructions watre given ; and if there had been 
any contact wnlh plague-infected rats, an eight-day.s’ 
watch was ke])t. All traj^jied rats were also skinned 
and micro.scopicnlly examined, f ive varieties of rats 
were found in San Franci.sco- the liig grey Norwegian 
rat, the ordinary brown rat, the red rat, the house 
mouse, and a rare hybrid. 

The fleas w^ere always combed out of a rat’s fur 
and preserved in phials, one phial for each rat’s fleas, 
for it is, of course, the fleas which carry the infection 
in the case of bubonic plague. Five kinds of fleas 
were found ; sand fleas, rat flc‘as, mouse fleas, dog 
fleas, and the plague flea of India. The entomolo¬ 
gist employed liad the pleasing task* of identifying 
about 10,000 fleas. 

POISONING RATS. * 

Rats were also systematically poisoned by bread 
cut into cubes and laid about where rats, but no 
human beings, would get it. Record was kept of 
where the bread was laid, and how much of it, etc. 
But so quickly do rats breed that trap[)i!ig aad 
poisoning alone would never have stamped them out 
or sufficiently kept their numbers down. 

STARVING RAT.S. * 

Accordingly the enemy had to be attacked by cut¬ 
ting off foodiSupplies as much^as possible. No refuse 
was allowed to accumulate where rats could get at 
it. The utmost care was taken as to the disposal of 
refuse, and everything was done in order to induce 


those people who did not already use sanitary dust- 
l>ins to use them at once. Entrances to all markets had 
to be screened, sanitary chicken-coops ])rovidcd, and 
stables fitted with mctSl-lined food- and refuse-bins. 
'I'he municipal authorities naturally helped in this 
war against rats, especially wlien force had to be 
excR'ised in order to comyiel ])eo])le to take the sani¬ 
tary precautions necessary for exterminating the rats. 

MAKING nUILDrN(;.S RAT-PROOF. 

As far as possible San Francis(*o was made rat- 
proof. In order to do this basements and ground- 
floors Iind to l)e made of some rat-|)roof material, 
concrete being found to be liesl, and wooden side- 
w^alks replaced by concrete ones; an<l, secondly, 
buildings had to be screened near the ground. 
Stables especially had to be rigorously rat-proofed. 
Sewers damaged by the earthquake liad to be 
similarly treated, and warehouses (great iiarhourinj 
places for rats) to be built of reinforced concrete 
Finally, the wharves, which used to he of wood, .me 
across w’hieh doubtless many rats had found thei: 
way, are to be built of stone and concrete. Als< 
an isolation hosy)ital was built for treating plagiu 
rases. ^Vith these numiTOUs and rigidly enforce^ 
sanitary precautions, San h’rancisco contrived to hav< 
a ])lagne death-rate of only 48*42 per caait., as com. 
|)ared with India’s of 90*60 per cent. 

MR, CHURCHILL’S RHINOCEROS. 

Mr. Winston (oiurchiij. continues his dcscrij 
lion of his Ahican journey, in the Stnuifi, H 
describes the .scenery of tlie Nile with rnuc 
enthusiasm. 

The chief incident is tliat of his landing al a pla< 
he. calls ilip|)0 Camp, where elc^phants and rhinoc 
roses abound. The party divided into three. ] 
three hours, and within four miles of their landin 
place, each of tlie three jiarlies came on a number 
the greatest wild animals. As he dro()ped off 
sleep in the little boat moored in the bay, he sa' 
“the African Ibrest for the first time made an appi 
to my heart, enthralling, irresistible, never to be £i 
gotLen.*' Next day they toiled for nine hours a 
saw^ nothing. 'Fhcn they came up against at le; 
four rhinoceroses. He hit the nearest hard with b( 
barrels, and down it went. The rest .scattered a 
fled. A mile further on four more full-grown rhi 
ceroses wxtc seen, and two killed. 

Mr. Oiurchill will doubtle.ss give IVesident Roc 
velt the address of this Hippo Camp. 

The rhost important item in the autumn niimbe 
Po€t Lore is a translation from the French, by D 
St. Cyr, of Robert Bracco’s drama, “ J^hantasm.s.” 
translation of the same author’s “ The Hidden Sprii 
appeared in a previous number. Artoth«r interes 
article in the current number is that by Edward Tl 
tenberg, with the title “ Is Longfellow’s ‘Evangel 
a Product of Swedish Influence?” 



^h 3 feviEW OF Reviews. 


THE GERMAN MENACE. 

M Thk Quarterly Review for Oclobur contains two 
articles devoted to the German menace. 'The editor 
unfortunately appears to have^bccn eaiii^ht nap[>ing, 
for he allows his two contributors to contradict eacli 
Other on a vital point. 

lU'.CiUlSf 1^4 TIIK UOKK WAR. 

In a reply to JVinre von Ibilow, in wliich i frankly 
admit tliat the Quarterly Reviewer i^ets tlu‘ btvst of it, 
he triumi>liantly deinr>lisiu‘s Rrinee von Rulow’s reply 
to the Quarterly Review s coinpl.iint ‘Mliai Germany 
chose the blackest rn()ii|.‘nt of l'ai[;lanirs disasti-rs at 
the beginning of the South .Alruraii war to introduce 
the Bill which laid llic roiurlation of the modern 
German Navy.*’ I'his he d(^t:s by pointing out tliat 
a second Navy Itill, providing not lor the .seventeen 
battleships provided r«>i in th<‘ Naw Ihll ol 1897, l)ut 
for thirty-eight, wlu< li doii!>led tl»e strength of lh<' 
German Nav^y at one stroke, was brought in on 
December .11, 1809, Ix'tween the battle ol Magers- 
■fontein and the l)aii]e of ( adenso. The war opened 
on October 12, Uj) to tliat moment there had 

been no whisper of a bill for doul)ling iho Navy. 
The starting ]v.)mt, the? re I ore, aceording to the it.*- 
joinder to I’rine,? !''ilow, of Germany’s rivalry to the 
British Navy was the boer war. 

But the writer of the article on “ Our Endangered 
Sea Supremacy,'’ ignoring etUirely what his cluef had 
been saying in his answer to Rrince Billow, di'clared 
that “the truth is that (ierinatiy’s naval ainl)itions 
were conlinc^d within comparatively modest limits, 
until the liritish GovtTnn'uMit by these naval reduc- 
tions raised <lelusivc hopes.” 

■j’liK or l■.KH!s^ i:r.i>ocriov. 

The fact is that the editor is right and his contri¬ 
butor is wrong. The boer war started the whole 
bad busine.ss. At the same time it is no doubt per¬ 
fectly true that every redue.lion mmle in the Ibitish* 
Naval programme r-neourages the Grrmaiis to believe 
that we are used u[>, and tital they have only to juit 
;,on a spurt and they will lx* levc?] with or, at any 
rate, sufliciently level for tlunvi to try conclusions 
with us if it be necessary. hor, as the Quarterly 
■Reineref points out, Geroiany can keej> her .shii)s 
ready for a<‘tion in the North Sea, whm as a large 
proportion of our Fleet must always he on the dLstant 
Stations: - 

The .Afhniralty ronsidt. it de-ir.il)^" to 011 foreign 

citations seventeen ;iiin<*iire.l slnp-i ;mii muv ir.h thirty 

cruising ships of v;irii>iis si/, 'Tills is ilic loW'wator niirk of 
British fleets in cxtra-leiriiori il waters. 

.Sfc:QLua. OT “ s* ANosrn.i.” rKy)ro. ALs. 
i The reviewer poiiUs (.‘Ut that instead of there lieing 
J'i standstill in arm.tmeius, the attenij)! of (in^ar 
ISritain to induce licr iieigiibours to accept tliat 
^inciple has liceii to give llic signal for enormously 
^WCreased sliipburtdinjj pr«>gramaies all over the 
:— 

t . During tho next ton venrs irnany, Frama.-, iind the United 
iSUtes \^dll ,pr(»'hahly Iny rlonoi at JeaU 5r tv.itilcsliips, 30 large 


ermsers of thetype, 60 small cruisers, and 36ot.b.d’s., 
apart from submarines. This will not only raise the naval 
cxjienditiirc in Russia, J apan, Italy, and Austria, but will lend 
to inereasc the exertions made by the smaller Powers to 
jnovide more eHiiacnt naval defences for their coasts. 

MOUAL: SIX “ l)RKAnNUlJGHT.S.*’ 

The result of this is that — 

If wo arc to hold our traditional position as the supremo naval 
J*«#>v'er, the (Jovoininont iiilist j)rovifle in next year’s osiimates 
for si': vessels of the Dmht/iou^/a with eruisors nivl torpe«h> 
I’lafl ill proportion ; and Tnese vessels must l)e begun in the 
early siiinmer nii i bb cnmjtleled in two years, so as to ensure 
nur ])osilion three years lienee in face of the activity, not only of 
(.ierinany, Imt of other Powers. 

'Fhc responsibility, ns the editor points out, dates 
from liic i^jcr war, whicli set the ball rolling, but the 
contributor insists that— 

Tijis renewed eoinpetilion for naval power is dii ‘ to tlx; 
iniiiative of (jermany, her jirogress being m:>rke<l hy successive 
Nav'al Al'Is. each reprrs«:nling a liigher standard of ship produc- 
ti 'H llein llie laM. liy lier ineroased appropriation for the ll 'et 
.'.h-; has given an imi»eUc to naval expansion tlironglioiiL the 
world. 

'I'he' coil lusiou, however, is one to which no 
exception can be taken : - 

If we (?lierish <.»ur tra'til ions, value our hearths, and place 
store on mir freedom from llur irksonw" hurdrai of eonserlption, 
we shall unhesit.atingly insist on sueli p.-ovi aon l>eing made from 
year to year as will siaaire to eountiy and the Fanpire a 

two power stand.ird Navy. 


OUR GOLD RESERVES IN TIME OF WAR. 

Thi: principal article in the Jounial of the Royal 
Uniteii SerTiee Institutiou is l)y Sir Robert Gilfcn, 
upon a subjec t which, only this year, I think, w^is 
also llio sul)ject of a Quarterly article—the neces¬ 
sity for giasatly ':x..rcasing the coimtry’s gold 
reserve. Sir jvobert, Itowcvc.r, writes from a 
somewhat different standpoint. ^Vhat he insists 
so niuch is the di.sorganisation of credit in case 
of a wr: l)etween tlie (ireat I'owc rs. Wliatcver we 
do, he ..rgiies, tlie confusion, .should such a war break 
out, will be indescribaldc, and a general suspension 
of specie payments will almost certainly have to be 
ordered till the country adjusts itself to the new 
conditions. That we cannot av(.)id all confusion is, 
however, no reason for not avoiding it as much as 
pV).ssil)le. M'he siigge.stion is that the bank of England 
in parlieiihr', l)ut also all j-^int stock and priv.ate 
l)anks, should keep greater gold reserves. The 
question of the l)anking reserve ought, the writer 
says, to be regarded as of the essence of the whole 
contract between the Ciovernment and the Bank of 
England.* _ 

Ca'nobium opens with an elotjucnt article upon 
“ Les Christianismes Ibofessds,” by Etienne (ban, in 
whieVi he says that the Chri.stian ('hurches of to-day 
are seeking to ^save their lives and therefore are going 
to lose them. It is an eloquent ex[)res.siou of opinion 
hy one who is painfully conscious of the failure of 
religious organisations bearing tlie Christian name to 
realise the spirit of Christ. 



Leading articles in t«e REVifeWir 



AN ANGLO-AMERICAN NAVAL ENTENTE. 

Mr. Percival A. Hislam, the writer of this, the 
opening paper, in tlic Umkd Service M(v::azifie for 
November, says siicli a naval adente lias already 
been suggested by Sir George Clarke. Ca|)taiii 
Mahan first condeiniied it, and then spoke of the 
great advantage of the two nations “ acting togellier 
cordially on the seas,” adding,* however, that it woujd 
be impossible to fpree a compact. 

After remarking that the Amerjcan ballle-fleers 
cruise has ‘^definitely jirovcd dial a continuance of 
the Anglo-Japancse 'Ireaty, after its present term of 
existence,” is impossiblt*, and alluding to the feeling 
inspired by this fleet at evc i y Ihitish port it touches 
—“a feeling which no Inijicrial (iovernment could 
venture to ignore ”.-the writer remarks that: ” 

To reach a hare in Dn'iniuon ';hfs willi (hMinany and 

Japan by 1912 \vr- should lay down lw..‘Ive ships in the ncxl two 
years. To reach die Siead standard of two ships to (Irnnany’s 
one we .should in the four years, 1900 12, have to lay d(»wn lu) 
fewer than ihirly-tour ships ; for Gonnany will in 191J have 
twenty-four built and und<‘r constriicliu^i, while 

British programmes so iai pf<o idt^ Jor only fointcen. 

This means “ enormously, fahulously, heavy 
burdens” on the nation. As for the linited States 
naval expansion, there are signs of a clieck to be 
placed on it, but, with AnuTicirs new responsil)ililies 
in the Pacific, and with the Panama Canal nearing 
completion, this check can only hr temporary. More*- 
over, when Admiral Sjierrv meets tlie Japanese fleet, 
and finds it greater than his own, this mu.st linve some 
effect upon American public opinion, and it is not 
li,kely that that effect will h(‘ a demand for naval 
retrenchment. 

A TWO-nCFAN STANDARU. 

Put plainly and in brief, ihe ciliz-ms of the United Stales ai^- 
beginning to demand a fleet capable of ilealing at llie sanu‘ 
moment with Germany in the Atlantic and with Japan in the 
Pacific ; which, .since the Anglo-.Saxon nations arc neitlna 
jealoas nor distrustful of e.nch other, is precisely what the 
accepted British standard works out to. 

It is plain that the United States mu.st h.avo a fleet 
in the Pacific and another in the Atlantic, each large 
enough to protect her interests i?i one ocean. Now, 
a two-occan standard obviously reqiiirtis enormous 
expenditure ; and the writer therefore insists that the 
time has come for the two Anglo-Saxon nations to 
try to arrange some mutual sharing of naval biirdt ns. 
Otherwise, in ton years’ time (Jorrnany will have 
thirty-eight battleships and Jafian al)oiit thirty, and 
Great Britain and the United States, each struggling 
to maintain a two-Power or a two-ocean stnndard, will 
or ought to have about eighty battlcshi[)^» each^ or 
over 200 for the four Powers, at a cost of 170 millions 
a year or more. There is now no conflict of interests 
between the two Anglo-Saxon Powers —not /^von 
Canada being a bone of contention. 

DIVISION OF T.AROUR. * 

Probably Great Britain wf>uld maintain European 
sea-peace, and the United States look after that of 
Asia—one checkmating Germany and the other 
Japan. The United States would protect Anglo-Saxon 


interests in the P'ast, and wc would protect them \nr 
the Ux*st: while Anglo-Saxon naval cxpenditiiii^^ 
would he reduced liy half, 'That is, the United Slatev? 
battle-fleet would Uc nfassed in the Pacifie, and the,; 
British in the Atlantic. 

A CLEVE 5 CARTOONIST OF CHICAGO. 

Tuf.kk is a brief article in llu* // To-Day. 
(puldislie I in Chicago) on Joiin '1\ Mc(aile.heon, a 
cartoonist and lecturer, wlio is well known to every* 
one in Chicago, and to almost everyone throughout 
America. His extensive travels, says Mr. G. C-: 
W ii:liK‘y, wlio writes the article, must i)e eonsidered inf. 
accounting for liis many aetpiaintanees, for if Mr. 



The Mysterious Stranger. 


McCntcheon lias a fad, it is travel, and bo has heead 
elected a member of the lCx|)lorcrs’ Club of New 
York and a Eellow of the Royal Geographical Societyl^S 
of Uondon. “'Phey just couldn’t help it ” : - 

If lliu fiicuUy (if SLviug thr iiitCTcNting siUr of liumanity, of ■ 
sympathising with its j(iys and sorrows, of noting its characleN v' 
isM\; ii.vivemonts and expiessions, and of rendering these witbv:J 
direel truthful lines, by a simple medium, has any thing to do :;i 
with art, then Mr. Mi:(.utc:h.eon must he consideofd. .-i; 

Illustrators, the best of them, will litnl it difficult to equal his 
skill in rendering tbesp>iril of a thing. TIu; artist tot> long has : 
considered his \^orld as a fixed, unchanging creation of form; 
and colour. Constalde, Turn('r, Monet and a few others were: 
aware that the natural world is not still-life of larger dimensions, •; 
but is a'thing of movement, of life, of death, and they tried lotyv 
picture it so. MeCuleheon sees the same j)rinciple, but affecting • 
]iersons rather than trees and clouds, llis ])eople are alive ; .■ 
tliey think. „ They have been, they will be. No artist (.;f to-diiy 
secs humanity more truly than he. And in spite of insuffieicni ' * 
U'clinical equipment he brings these things home to us. Is not 
this art ? ( 'artooning, to be judged fairly, sliould be eon.sidered 

as a thing of ideas; woikmanship is less iniporlant, 
McCutcheon’s fertility of invention is amazing. ' 

“The Mysterious Stranger” is one bf the illustra-- ^ 
lions accompanying * Mr. Wiilney’s aftich?. It w ^ 
quoted as one of Mr. McCutcheon’s Itappicsl election 
efforts. ' 7 


P^VELOPMENT OF SHIPBUILDINO IN GERMANY. 

fcjWR. Max a. R. Bruknnkr gives an account in 
TOe October number of Cassirr's Ma^iazinc of the 
l^arine Exhibition recently hpkl in Berlin. The 
IflambUrg-American line was the first great company 
take the risk of changing from the w(jll-tried and 
^experienced British shipbuilders—who had long built 
'0ie majority of the ships required by (lerman mer- 
"^hants—to those of their own country who had had 
;|)Ut little experience. 

^ When they decided to introduce last steamers of 
<;jefghteen to nineteen knots th(‘y invited a number of 
‘^German and British shi|>i)uilders to compete for the 
l^rider. Finally tlie Vulcan Works at Stetiin were 
|choscn, but the order was coupled with the difficult 
^^pndition that the liuihlers were to take the vessel 
in case it failed to make the rcciuired speed, 
these works had never built fast steamers, this 
^^quirement was a serious one, l)ul the success 
;ittained resulted in additional orders, and ere long 
Vulcan Works were turning out greyhounds 
?|»hich for many y(;ars lield the blue ribbon of the 
•^lantic, Mr. Bnienner mentions that tlie victory of 
Matirefiuiin and the Lusitania is an absolute rather 
atean a relative one, as the new Cunarders have about 
'14,000 more horse-[lower than the most powerful 
tG6rman steamer, (icrnian shipping companies now 
(realise that such huge vessels are not profitable, com- 
inercially, and hava; decided not to undertake their 
’Construction without a (iovernmert subvention. 

There has lieen an equally ra|)id development in 
German .shijibuikling yards as regards the improve- 
cnent ol sailing vessels. The immen.se vessels they 
now turn out ' the ship Prrussen is the larges! sailing 
ihip in the world -have necessitated the inv(;:ntion of 
^Special machines for planing and riveting the various 
:parts. Mr. Bruenner mentions that in the construc¬ 
tion of an average ocean liner about two million rivets 
:^re required, and there are about twent> five miles of 
;«eams and joints to be made warc'ntight. 'J'hc con- 
itruction of slalionnry ami thiaimg docks has also 
l^en rapidly develope-i, and at present the largest 
Jiiry dock in tlie world, with a capacity of 38,000 tons, 
ii being constructed at the works of the Blohm and 

^0S», 

iifln the early dayes of the great (h/rman shipping 
jpompanies all their vessels were built in England. 

the close of last cciitiiiy the orders were e(|ually 
Ifiyided between (lerman and foreign yards. At the 
l^esent time it is comparatively rare to find a steamer 

iKiered elsewhere than in Germany. 

igv - 

II'Thb autumn numb« r of Bird A'/V<’.v aait 
llplltains a portrait of Mr. W. H, Hudson, whose 
on “The Land's End” led indirectly to tlie 
HUd Birds^ Protection Act of this year, 'i he c'vidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of 
,Js appointed to consider the Importation of 
image Prohibition Bib is summarised. 'I'he number 


PRUSSIAN AND ENGLISH INCOME TAX COMPARED. 

PKRiiAPS the most interesting article in the Inter 
national for October is upon the Income Tax in 
Prussia, the main principles of the administration ol 
which seem not unlike the main principles underlying 
our own income tax law. But the Prussian State 
exacts income tax, unless exemption can be sought 
for and obtained, from all incomes above 900 marks, 
on which, says the writer^ a family can barely subsist in 
the towns to-day. Prussian income tax seems to 
press much too heavily upon the poor in proportion 
to the rich ; for, of course, the poor already pay 
indirect taxes. 

Profit-earning companies lieing now included in the 
tax, and diere being a [iroperty tax also, the y-ield of 
J’rus.sian income tax has more than trebled in fifteen 
years, yet without w^^akening the spirit of enterprise 
or capacity for great undertakings. Still, the revenue 
from it cannot he compared with that derived by the 
linited Kingdom from income tax. The United 
Kingdom is richer than Prussia, and contains some 
millions^nore people ; but not much more income is 
assessed for income tax in it than in Prussia—in 
ICngland, in 1905, 12,000,000,000 marks; in Prussia, 
in 1907, more than 11,666,000,000, and in 1905 the 
revenue from income tax in this country amounted to 
more than twice the revenue from income tax in 
Prussia. This is chiefly becau.se in England the 
exemption is rniudi higher than in Prussia, and the 
rate for incomes over ^500 higher than the combined 
income and supplementary tax in Prussia; while in 
Prussia the tax is progre.s.sive, trighly-one different 
graduations being recogni.sed, as against about five 
in England. _ 

A WRi rKR in the Manchester Quarterly deals with 
the Dolomites, which, of course, are a fieUl much 
freer and less overrun than the Swiss mountains. In 
a pa|Ka‘ on “ The Gentle Art of Iiirrelling,” the same 
writer (Mr. J, J. kichardson) reminds us that Mr. 
Birrell has, all unwittingly, enri<ffie(l the English 
language with a word which liids fair to become as 
much a part of it as the verb to macadam. Two 
thousand years hence, however, posterity may be 
cq*isulting the Murray of those days to find out the 
origin of the verb to birrell and the noun hirreller. 

In the Revieiu and Expositor appears a paper 
wliich discu.s.scs the question, Did our I/Ord ii.se the 
I.ord's Prayer ? The conclusion is that He did not. 
He never [irayed with the disciples ; even if some 
were present, they never seem to know the nature of 
His prayer. Moreover, the different spiritual levels 
of Christ and of the disciples rendered the same form 
of prayer unsuitable for both ; while the mere fact of 
Christ's sinlessness made it impossible for Him to say, 
“ Forgive us our trespasses.” How could He, with 
any genuineness, have joined in this petition ? He 
being Divine, could never have prayed ifi the same 
words as His disciples, •being human. Such is the 
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VIENNA'S GREAT BURGOMASTER. 

• 

In the Dublin Reincw appears an article upon Dr. 
Karl Lueger, the man who has “ Haussmannised ” 
Vienna, and made it, instead of the dirty, ill-lighted, 
ill-paved town of twenty-five years ago, with very bad 
mean.s of communication, unhealthy, insecure, and a 
liotbed of immorality, th(j beautiful and brilliant city it 
is to-day—certainly one of the handsomest in Europe. 

Dr. Lueger was born in October, 1844, and, 
curiously enough, was dumb until hi§ fourth birthday. 
His father dying when the boy was only two, his 
mother supfiorted him and contrived that he shoiiiJ 
have an excellent education. I'or some years he 
[iractised at the Austrian bar, chiefly defending [)Oor 
clients, from whom he received no fees. A jiersistent 
agitator and ex]JOser of irregularities, he has hei'ii in 
much hot water. Identified with the Christian 
Socialist party, he was elected Jkirgomaslcr four 
times, but not till the fifth time of his election was 
he recognised by the Emperor. Wlien at last, in 
1897, the Emperor confirmed his a[)pointmcnt as 
Burgomaster, Vienna was decorated and illuminafi^id 
in honour of the event. 

Part of his policy has been the niuniciiialisation of 
all public enterprises. He took over tlie Viennese 
gasworks from an English company : tlie city now 
manages its gasworks itstdf. He turned out the old 
horse-trams, and [)ut in electric; he introduced 
electric lighting of the streets ; l)uilt a great muni¬ 
cipal slaughter-house, and established central markets, 
these being only a portion of the undertakings 
carried out since his term of office as Burgomaster of 
Vienna. In ten years, in short, Vienna has been 
brought up to the level of the great ICuroiiean cities. 
'Phe outlay has been enormous, but the interest on 
the loans has been coveri;d over and over again by 
])rotits; not a yjciiny has been added to the rates. At 
present, with Universal Suffrage, and a heavy pre¬ 
ponderance of Christian Socialists in Parliament, 
Lueger actually holds the balance of power in city, 
province and country. 

'J’he reviewer doubts bow far the Austrian Christian 
Socialist l^arty are believing and practising Catholics, 
but .says Lueger's personal adherence* to the Catholic 
religion has never been in doubt. 1 cpiote the following 
' passages descriptive of the character of a Aian against 
whom much has been said in his jmhlic, but, it seems, 
nothing in his private capacity :— 

Lueger has won his way lo the hearts of the peo|)le by 
opiiinism, good iialure, sympathy and personal inunest in their 
ad'airs. An indefatigable worker, lie has ever foii'^d time to 
laugh and joke, to sympathise, eongralulato or condole with'the 
first comer, rich or poor, friend ui foe. Ue has been gotlfatlier 
and wedding guest whenever and by whomever asked, a visitor 
lo sickbeds and a lover of diililren. More j>opulav stiy has 
been his constant attendance at golden wedding festivities--a 
much feted event in Austria —and it is eslimale^l that during the 
first seven years of his Burgornaslersliip he attended no less llian 
1,372. Although sufiering from a^painful disease, he has won 
immen.se admiration by hiis conslaul clu.*er fid ness and gaiety, 
and, with the exception of several journeys taken 10 clicLi a 
cure, he has never reiinquisliLxt his work for a inoiiient. 
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Lueger is unmarried, and lives with two sisters, who > 
rarely appear in public. When his sixtieth birthday^; 
was celebrated, in 1904, it was a kind of national ? 
holiday. Popular barxls play a “Lueger March, 
and most Viennese parks jxissess a “ Lueger statue. 


SPIRITUAL RETREATS FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 

A Rkmark aiu.k KApkkimkn r. '• 

Faihkk IM.atcr, of the Society of Jesus, con- 
triliulcs to the Hibhcrt Journal a very remarkable 
a<rount of what he calls a groat social experiment, 
'I'his experiment consists in^ tlie establislimeiit of 
ri treats in the mughhourliood of great industrial 
ciailrcs where parties of working men live together 
for a few days, and go tlirougb the spiritual exercises 
of St. Ignatius. 

I'ather Plater declares lli.n the whole condition of; 
the working classes in Belgium has been raised by 
the subjecting of batches of iinm and women to the 
course of instruction wliicli he desciihes. 'Tlie party 
goes there for four days. I'lu.'v gel up at six in the 
morning, and have four religious servicers during the 
day. 'They read tiie (losjcls, liu* “Imitation of 
('hrist,” and in the afleriioon the “.Stalions of the 
Cross,’* and go lo l)ed at ten. 

'The writer declares ih il the system is cafiable of 
universal application. Theic are lourLccit houses for 
working women in Ikdgium, in which retreats are 
given to between thirty and fifty woin<‘n. The 
results are seen in a widespread improvement in. 
family life :— 

Wlicn employers bccouii; .nvari.*oi'ihc incriMscd coiisciriitious- " 
iie^s and reliability wliieli nuc:iis fijslci, iliey iiimost 

iiiv:iri;ibly (wluilever tluiir usvii reii-doiis couviciiuns m.iy be) do ^ 
all in their pow'er lo fosler the wojU Ijy lacilitaliui; the uilmi’s ; 
absenctr from work, |)ayiiig thrii wages during the interval, 
supplying their travelling fare, and even making donations b*: 
the houMfs. And many (*mployei>> make leOeats, soaietiniei^ by . 
themselves, and som<‘limes with llie \\M.>rknien. 

It is to he hoped that none of our fervent anti- 
Papists will take alarm when tlicy learn that this 
subtle Jesuit device is being acclimatised in this- 
country. .Father Plater .says ; - 

Regular houses of lelreals for girls and women of all classes:'> 
of SM.icty are now established in lauidun, Manchester -and; 
1 /iveipool. t.>ccasional relicaVs are given to working men in- ; 
r.iuidon and the North, And hnally, a special house of letrcatii.. 
for men (Ciompstall Hall) was ojiencd last March near Marple. 
ll is an allractivc country mansion, stamling in ten acres of 
ground. To this house dilfiirenl batches of ahoul twenty men, ; 
mainly working men, come every week to spend three full day$^ 
in retreat, 'fhose vvlio have already made retreats ut Compstall 
JJall announce their inteiilitm of returning next year and 
hringing their frieiuls, J'iierc can be no dtuibt alioiit the decp> 
impression which these relreat.s are making. 

J'o sum up. In the regeneration of family life, and the . 
providing of the working classes with a background lo lile, lies 
the chief hope of the nation's welfare. 

Wur riNG in the Prcussnchc Jahrbucher for OctobefjS 
Hermann Conrad, in a paper on (.'hrjstopher Marlowe, /: 
sliows that Shakespear^e, though he crealc<l men with- 
out sympathy or conscience, nevci pcinnltcxl suchS 
characters to triumph. ^ ? 
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WHY NOT SPECIALISE ON OUR SMALL HOLDINGS? 

Intknsivk Cultukk on THii Fkknch Sysikm. 

^ In llu: Country Home for October there ap])eare(l 
V a paper by M. Tccrs on* “ Intensive (.'ultiire,” 
describing the methods of i)raclising it in vogue 
among I'Vench market gardeners near Taris, methods 
now adopted in England, wid\ eerlain nceessarv 
modifications, es|)eeially at Evesham, and at 'fhatchani, 
Berkshire. As the writer admits, French thrift, 
attention to minute detail, ketm roinpetition, and 
tireless indusiry are all qualities not (Uily essential to 
successful enterprise ngwaday.^, hut |>artieularly essen¬ 
tial to successful intensive culture. 

'Jill’. Mia lions OK riM'Ncii \i\ kA n in-us 

'file ;//a;w;V//<7.v lomiiL l\ins sjirt ialiM- in l.lw km f tToj)> 
they row. f or insiam.tr, a ni.m v\ili ciiln i ufme liiin.-cir lo 
growing IVuil ur tViiil jikI i.‘ial)lt.*s, iliongli 

formerly w.is < ;iii siill turilji one m in woiiN.I 

grow in>!lnng Ijul sqKOJiynis, uiioliici mii>.lno u lliinl sal;i<l.>. 
and so on. 

Now, however, inori* than one crop is usually 
grown. Clr.'uiiKiIiy tiu- iMiglish market began to he 
catered for, and now nearly every letLuct% to sav nothing 
■of carrots, turni|»s, radishes, and eaulillowers, sold in 
Covenl (larden during spring or early summer, comes 
from Fiance. 

'J'hc Freiu:li grower uses iVames and the nutnral 
heat produced liy ...la!)le manure not glass houses 
and the artificial heal of i)i|)es. 'These frames are 
simple, in form and light, which i.s ium e.s;;ary, since 
one hundred and filly ate generally needed (ler acre. 

■ They are nine inc hes high at the hack, seven inches 
in front, and carry three fights, aliout lout feet sijuare. 
"J’hc'y are laid down in rows, with room to walk 
between, bwl not to wheel a lianow. 

In spring and autumn the l^reneh grower uses 
hundred of ch ^ha (liell glassc*s) to forward or jiroleei 
'^rops. Evexy year a certain aniouiU of the manure 
used in the iu)theds is incorporated with the soil in 
the fiame.s, |»ro(lucing a com|)ost of ime([ualled 
riedmess and leriiliiy." 'j’he Tans niiiriucftcr gene¬ 
rally reckons that .{.500 worlli of produce can he 
raiscal per acre, uLciu half of which would proliahly 
be profits. 

.slvLrai. c:iv»)1*.s (uo.)w\ ai onci:. 

"i'hree or four c rn])-, will be found in different stagers 
of growth in the frames at ilir same time!—well 
established early lelluees, lor instance-, young carrots, 
and, later, a few e*aulillo\ver.s. This e:an he done in 
such a way that the three cro[>s do not iiuep<ere witli 
one another, for the leliiKe^s are sold before the 
carrots retpiire more .spac,e, and !jy llie time the 
frames are removed in Ai>ril and ustal foi* incluns and 
: cucumheis the carrots are (|uite riMely to sell and the 
caiUiflt^wer.s nearly so. Early tuini|)s arc a prolilable 
*^Crop; and in summer endive and ehieory, aubergines 
(of which w;e scf very little in Engiand), gho^rkins, 
and other^ minor crops have their place. The 
auccessian of the v . ions crops is so exacrtly planned 
iha» a few duvs’ delay in sowing one may retard the 


succession for the whole year. Of course an elaborate 
system of water supply is absolutely essential for this 
kind of culture, with pipes about eighteen inches 
below the soil. The heat from the manure keeps the 
water not too cold for use, and is a protection against 
frost in winter. 'The French grower use:- large basket 
carriers, which carry as much as, if not more than, a 
l^arrow, and are los.s fatiguing to use. He also pays 
great attention to saving his owm seed ; and by careful 
selection and seed-saving has attained endless details 
of great value l6 him. A picture is given of French 
walcring-jjots and tools used in intensive culture. 

Fkknch Gaudenino in England. 

In the Stuiihy College Agricultural Journal for 
Se['!rmber extracts were given from a very interesting 
l-iapei upon the French Garden, read by Miss May 
(jookc, principal of the TireedoiTs Norton School of 
(iarclening. It deals with this very subject of inten¬ 
sive cLillurc, wliich was begun at lireedon’s Norton in 
3906, but rather as offering suitable occupation to 
women gardeners than with expectation of very high 
jfofiis. Frames, clochc'i, etc., were used. 'The 
returns above an outlay of ju.'>t upon ^190 w'cre 
something over ;^5o, wliich for an exjieriment Miss 
(Tooke docs not lliiiik discouraging. Jl is, of course, 
over iwenty-fivc per cent. There is, she thinks, a 
griiat ch‘al in the system, hut it is necessary thoroughly 
to understand it. She, too, insists on the need for 
jilenty of water laid on, for soil being at once moi.st 
and warm, and for unlimited manure. As to whether 
Trench gardening is altractive, she per.soiiully con- 
.siders its chief attraction to lie in its capacity for 
money-making. As gardening, it seems to her “ a 
very dull occiijution, and also a very monotonous 
one.” iJiil then tlie French maraichcr would not 
lliink of that. 


Climbing in “ the Land of Fire.” 

'Ihi K Wide Ii'Wld Alagazinc con Vdinii an iivUclG by 
Sir Martin Conway, “Climbing in ‘the laind of 
Fire,’ ” narrating an unsucce.ssful attempt which he 
made some years ago to ascend Mount Sarmienlo, 
'fierra del Fut*go. Ho believes the mountain is still 
•a virgin climb, and .says “whoever (Climbs it will 
accornplis^i a great feat and will have a splendid 
experience,*’ which, after reading the article, can 
easily be believed. A truly lerrililc storm prevented 
.Sir Marlin Conway accompli.shing his ascent; the 
wonder is that he escaped at all. 'To him 'Tierra del 
loiego Js a land of many attractions, including a 
s|Vicc of danger from hostile natives. 

1 cite his description of Mount Sarmienlo; — 

h only st:vcn thousand two huiulrrd fuel liigh, but its 
gl:u;iors n.acli to tiu; sta, .so that it may be comjjared on an 
filiulily, from a climbing point of view, with Mont Blanc, if 
ilkil be ihoiiglif of as sunk into water up to the snow region, 
(hi clear ilays Sanniento i:ivi.sible to voyagers Mirongh Magel¬ 
lan’s Straits. It is a gloytms mountain, surrounded by many 
i.‘llier nol>U: peaks. In form it is of supreme beauty, and its 
buriou idings are of the most romantic character. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF MIDHAT PASHA. 

■ 

In La Hevne of September 15th Sefer Bey gave us 
the first part of an article entitled “ A Page of Otto¬ 
man History,” and dealt with the deposition of Abdul 
Aziz and the events which led up to it. In the tiisi 
October number he concludes liis article with an 
account of Midhat Pasha and the events leading u[) 
to his assassination at the bidding of the ))re.s(\'ii 
Sultan. 

nxii.e. , 

When Abdul Ilarnid ascended the 'l'urki.sli throne 
the men he most feared were not unnaturally those* 
who had been concerned with the dt jKJ.sition of his 
predecessor, Ahdul Aziz, and he at once made it his 
business to rid himself of them. One was sent to 
Mecca, a second to another part of A.sia, and two 
others had ahead) been a.s.sassinated. 'Pherc remained 
Midhat Pash:.u who at first was retained as President 
of the Council, and six weeks after the Sultan’s acces¬ 
sion was made (irand Vizier. But Midluit Pasha no 
sooner thought himself free to pul into practice his 
ideas for the regeneration of 'rurkey than the Sullsin 
ordered him to quit the confines of the Emjiire. 'I'he 
people of ("onstaniinople were stujiefied, and no one 
dared to inquire the reason for sucli a catastrophe. 
Midhat went to Brindisi, and afterwards to Paris and 
London, and visiu*d the leading statesmen of luirope. 
Needless to add, he felt very miserable. He .suffered 
morally and pecuniarily, the ingratitude of his country 
weighed heavily upon him, and Western life with its 
fever and continual strain was anything but attractive 
t.o the Oriental. In 'I\irk(*y he had been surrounded 
by a crowd of parasites, flatterers, and courtiers ; in 
Europe he was deserted and was compelled to spend 
his days away from his wife and children. 


Meanwhile the Sultan made his war, and on the 
conelu.sion of peace he set about creating a new 
Administration after his own iieart. But he was not 
happy ; he realised he had been most imprudent in 
exiling Midhat Pasha to Juirc'pe, and he feared him 
there as much as at ConstanlinopU. He tlierefore 
decided lOiecall him and bring about his fall. After 
making a special confidant of Savfet Pa^ha, Midhat 
Pasha’s devoted friend, the Sultan asked Savfet to 
telegraj)h to Midhat announcing to him liis renirn to 
favour and permitting him, in the i;ame of the Sultan, 
to ius'.al himself in Crete. Notwithstanding the warn¬ 
ings of his friends, Midhat Pa.sha look his departure 
from Paris, and soon after we hear of him in Syria, 
and afterwards at Smyrna. While he was still at 
Smyrna the Sultan despatclted Helmi Pasha and Riza 
Bey with orders to arrest him dead or alive. Ort the 
very day on which the Governor was^ arrested, Said 
Pasha, a confidant of the Sultan, published in a 
journal, the principal organ Jf the Palace, a vehement 
article, every line of which was a plain announcement 
of the fate reserved for Midhat Pasha. 


murdi-.r. 

Brought to Constantinople, .Midliat was incarcerated^ 
with other companions in mi-sforlimc, and all were 
accu.sed of being cunce/ned with the assassination of 
llic d(‘posed Sultan. An extraordinary Court of 
justice was arranged, and among llio.se invited to 
listen to the proceedings was Sc.fer Bey, the writer of 
the articles in La KiVue, M*idhat Pasha protested 
that the charge was infamous, that iht; mode of pro¬ 
cedure was alisolutely illegal, and that his judges 
wen* not ijualified to hear the case. After a few 
momenl.s’ deliberation the (\)urt decided that all the 
prisoners were guilty of lesc-majcstc and were con¬ 
demned to death. But the Sultan, afraid of ihejioise 
which his odious work created in liuro[)e, jiretended 
to be generous, and commuted the penalty to twenty 
years’ confinemeiil in a fortress in Arabia. 'Phe 
[)iisoner.s were sent to Taif and .shut up in the fortress. 

A year afterwards it wa.s rc|)orted that Midhat had 
cancer, but as lie recovered poison was [xit into the 
food, but without .success. Next, pens and paper were 
taken away, and all communication with llie outside 
world was iirohibited. Fiiuilly, Bckir 15 -y arrived 
from Constantinople and .subjected the prisoners to 
a regime of complete isokilion. I'hey were fed on 
bread and waiter, and after some seventeen months in 
the fortress, the room in which the pii.soner.s lived 
was surrounded by soldiers under l.ouifi Bey, and by 
his orders Midhat Pasha and one of his companions 
were strangled. 

The Sixth Sense. 

In the Open Court appears a curious little article 
with this title, recalling a prevalent but now almost 
forgotten‘rnedkeval notion tlial the faCLiky of prophetic 
dreams was a sixth sense, outwardly indicated by the. 
liosscssion of six fingers or six toes. 'I’lie writer 
refers to and gives a reproduction of R:i|)liaers Si.stine 
Madonna. No one except a very searcliing critic, he 
says, may have discovered that Poj)e Sixtus IV. in 
this picture is possessed of six fingers -a feature ren¬ 
dered so inconspicuous by Raphael that a casual 
observer would not notice it, though it is iilainly 
vi-siole if looked for. Again, in Raphael’s picture of 
the marriage of the Virgin to Joseph, Joseph’s foot is 
loft bare, not by chance, but in order to show th^ 
.sixth toe, which, like the sixth finger of Pope Sixtus, 
is very incoris[)i(:uous, yet plainly visible if sought for. 
By this, says the writer, Raphael meant to indicate 
that Joseph po.ssessed the sixth sense, the faculty of 
dreams, in accordance witli the New d estament 
accounts which make him receive his instructions in 
dreams. * _ 

In Casseirs Magazine Mr. Eu.sla(e Miles has an 
article on “ Keeping Well Without Expense,” 
which he gives various hints, and >);hich, he says, may i 
be done without daily^ exercise. How to do so with¬ 
out this time-honoured expedient lie exiilains in his 
article. 
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PEACE AND PROGRESS. 

" (l) BV liLLKN KkY, 

j In the October number of AJord itnd Slid there is 
an essay by Ellen Key on the ]V*aee Movement and 
Civilisation. 

In her various travels in f »reij.^n lands I^Ilen Key 
5 »ays she has often heard expressions of admiration 
for the conduct of Sweden in tiie Ibuon conflict, but 
anolhing ever stnu k her so forcibly as the words of a 
Sicilian stiidtmt whom she met in the catacomlis of 
; Syracuse, and who describes Sweden as tiu* most 
civilised country, becau?>c of theexanijiltt tlie Swedes 
gave to the world of seltlinL* a quarrel peac' •■'•liy in a 
. case 1^’hich.every other nation would ('r'ltainly have 
decided by a war. 

;: It was left to liu Socialists, the writer contimu;s, 
.V:t^ demonstrate that the pnlii'y of e\j)iinsion and 
v-^armaments serves only !(» retard jangress. Ellen Key 
Tdoes not believe, with 'J'olstoy, that peace will come 
i^rinerely as the result of lov(\ ("hrislianity, she says, 
the life of the in<lividiial. She beli(‘vcs that 
every one, the imlividual as well as the StaUg always 
Vloves and must l(»ve himself or itsidf licsl iii order to 
'. fulfil the first law of life- - name!v, the law of self- 
preservation. (dvilisalion must discover a middle 
' course lx tween sell-piarservation and sacrifice. Neither 
egoism nor altruism wHI gain the victory, but 
mutuality of ini aests, duties, and advantages. If a 
man does not cultivate himself, how can be have 
anything to give to others? Without this egoism of 
the indivi( ual or this .nationalism of a nation, 
altruism and co.smapolitanisni are empty words. We 
live m an existence in which c;ach one is and shall 
remain his own neari‘.st iHMghbour. Si^lf-jicifection, 
and not selfishness, shall take the place of unlimited 
altruism between nations and individuals, and self- 
control, and nt t rcsiguatio ), shall take the |)lac(‘ ol 
unlimdcd f’goism. Nalio s lu'oe not yet realised 
:W individual in ih ■ Stale realise ■ that the 

• -.Itoarer a man stands to o.bers and the more his 
. isolated deeds Ixcome imiversal action, the nearer 
v: is to himself. 

The writer regartls as the niosi j>o\verful movement 
towards unity the organisation of labour. In half a 
> century it has done more, she .‘.ays, to awaken a 
f : consciousness of common interests and the solidarity 
of nations than the preaching of C'hrisiianity tor 
ll 'nineteen centuries. Only Socialists seem to realise 
/; that we must replace the [>olicv of interests b\^ social 
and that pea re is possible only wlien compe- 
;;^iition ceases and \'hcn a community of intcn'.sts finds 
i^j^^Xpression in all na lonal and international rcgula- 
&|ipns. That there are secondai)' intiuences which 
^end to promote ])ea<’e the writer admits. M'here is 
lie Peace Movement itself, but she regards as more 

g portant internaponal contereinis with economic, 
jg^tific, and artiiitic aims, inl(;rnational exhibitions, 
emational marriage , etc. rhe new world feeling 
latgd by science, iiteraturex art, inii.sic, is creating 
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a new nation among the nations, and this feeling of 
unity is changing the old ethical ideas, creating new 
aims and ideals, and bringing new dreams. 

Women may not be able to put an end to war, but, 
says Ellen Key, when women become politicians they 
will realise the necessity of using every opportunity, 
from the nursery to l^arliament, to teach the 
fettling for solidarity^ social responsibility, and 
\vorld-citiz(aiship. 

(2) Bv Sir Hi'.nry Ro.scoe. 

Sir TIenry Roscoe writes in the Deutsche, Ritiic for 
October on the Peace Mission of the Natural Sciences. 
'Phe theologian, the politician, the diplomatist, and 
in a certain degree even the ])hysician and the his¬ 
torian, he says, do not w^ork in their respective pro- 
fe.ssions w'ith such zeal to discover truth independently 
of nationality as the worker in the field of Natural 
.S(*ience. Darwin is n citizen of the wx)rld ; Hum¬ 
boldt, Helmholtz, laebig, Bunsen are the pride of 
Germanv, Imt their work is the properly of humanity. 
'Phe various inlernatioiial .ituentific organi.sations and 
congresses have done much to promote better rela¬ 
tions between the nations, and he asks whether it 
would not be possible, for instance, to hold once in 
three years or so a general Congress of the various 
Natural Science Societies of Germany and England, 
first at a German centre, and later in England ? In 
another direction much could be done in the interests 
of Natural Science. He suggests the institution of 
travelling scholarships, by which a student would be 
enabled to study Natural Science for one or more 
years at a foreign university. 

Bath Cure In Wild Africa. 

The most interesting parts of Journal of the 
Africiin Society^ a good deal of which is taken up by 
revit ;vs of books upon Africa, concern the tribal 
customs of natives. 'Phe District Commissioner of 
the Gold (..'oast Colony has a paper upon the very 
curious marriage customs of the Fanti tribes. 
C'lcarly there have never been any P'anti agitators 
for equality of the sexes, for their marriage law's 
in some ways fress very heavily upon the women, 
i^gain, an article by two (mermans is cited upon 
African Hydrotherapy, show'ing that the use of baths 
in treating disease is practically universal in Africa. 
I'robably i)ath.s were at first sujiposed to be useful in 
expelling evil spirits, and only afterwards recognised 
as physically beneficial. In some tribes every self- 
rtsjiecting person bathes twice a day; but a Lake 
Vieforia tribe looks down on people so poor as only 
to be able to afford to wash in water, using 
Inilter themselves for anointing their skins; and 
wherever hot springs exist they are used for curative 
purposes. One ,of the wTiters of this paper' has written 
the supplement to the - current number, a ‘vocabulary 
of the inpa language, B^ntu family. It is not at all 
a vobjminous vocabulary, but its compilation must 
have cost infinite labour. 
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SOUND INVESTMENTS FOR THE MIDDLE-CLASSES. 

An article in Chambers's Journal deals with sound 
investments for those who ought to save, but who 
cannot aflford to speculate or take risks—average 
middle-class citizens, that is—who either receive pre¬ 
carious salaries or arc at the head of small businesses, 
which arc not always prosperous. The methods of 
saving recommended to such people are throe—build¬ 
ing societies, lifeMnsurance on the endowment system, 
and purchasing certain kinds of stock. 

(r.) llUlIJlINi; SOCIKTIKS. 

'rhe simi)lest and most j)rofiial)le way of using a 
luiilding society is to become a shareholder at the 
earliest possible age. Many make the mistake of 
delaying joining till they reach middle-age, and there¬ 
fore lose the advantages of accumulated small savings 
invested at compound interest. Suppose, says the 
writer, our middle-class citizen’s father takes up a 
building society share in the name of his son, wlien 
the latter, let ns say, is ten years old. This, means 

jnitting by half-a-crown a weiik, or los. a year. 

VVhen the boy is fifteen his father has paid ® in 
los., which, at j)cr cent, compound interest, 
amounts to ^35 9s. 4d.; and so on until, when the 
boy comes of age, he has (principal and interest) 
11s. 5d. 'jiiis ought to be left by the young 
man, should he rightly esteem his father’s example, in 
the society, and the monthly payments, if ])ossible, lie 
continued by him. Then, in slightly over three years, 
iic w'ould find that his share had matured, that is to 
say, he \vould have, savings plus interest, -^one 

hilly jiaid-iip share. Thi.s he might leave at interest 
plus a bonus, or he might at once set about purchasing 
a house, about three-fourths of the value of which will 
he advanced him by a sound building society, which 
will charge him 4 per cent. inlere.st. 'J'his amount 
has to be repaid by fixed monthly or quarterly instal¬ 
ments over a fixed term of year.s, with always 4 per 
cent, interest;— 

11 c pays the society, hut in rc.ality he is paying himself. If 
)iis house is worlli forty pounds a year, and he is merely the 
tenant, in five years he ])iils vwo hundred pounds into his land¬ 
lord’s pocket (less tuNes). Tieing a iiiejnher of a building 
society, he puts that two hundred pounds into his own, which 
is far heller. Of course he pays something besides rent—there 
is the interest ; but he should remember that it is the interest 
that buys the house and makes the man his own landlord. . . . 
‘IMie money which he would pay as rent he now' pays into liis 
])rivalc banking account or otherwise makes use of. 

(2) ENDOWMKNT POlUCIKS. 

An endowment policy the writer considers “ a safe 
and profitable form of investment if conducted on 
prudent lines.” He recommends insurance in a 
mutual office, as a steadier if not always more profit¬ 
able investment. Again, the office should bf# .one 
accepting only first-class lives, have a low percentage of 
management expenses to premium intoriie, and pos¬ 
sess a substantial reserve fund. Naturally the earlier 
the age the policy is taken '\)ut the better. As the 
writer says, unprejudiced expert advice as to the 
selection of a life insurance office cannot always be 


had~unfortiinately, for it is much needed. Fifty-fivC 
is the commonest and the best ago for an ciKlowment' 
policy to mature. , 

(3) STOCK. EXenANOL I .WEs I’M EM'S. 

'fhe w'riter cannot, for various reasons, gn into the 
details of working frauds, but evidently thinks niany:\| 
people are in the position of one of his eorrespoiWJi 
dents anxious to improve tlieir savings by a safo I 
investment, but fearing to do so because of the Jl 
amount of fraud practised. One tiling is safe, and^ 
that is to warn people against jilausibU' advertise-v 
ments :— . • 

'riir lu‘si lulvicc, pfrhaj>s, is: Don’t bt* pcrsiiadeil tt> invest 
yoLii money at a liigh rale of inleresl. U<: siilislied with a , 
small return for goo<l scomily. Limit your ihuin* to invest-., 
nuMits yielding from 3 to 4.4 jnrr cent. Komembei ilia! honest ! 
business is neither philaniliropy nor sliarp jiraciice. British ' 
b unds .afforil a safe 3 piT cent. ; ( orporalion and County Stock, i 
ineludini^ Corporation loan-, at lixed rales of interest, and Home ' 
Railway Debentures, from 3A 104. Tlnse are less subject to i 
fluctuation in value than any other securities. Colonial and 
Loreign Railway Debentures yield from 4 to 5. • 

Mortgages may also be safe, yielding generally 40ri 
4-' per cent., and “ guaranteed mortgage debentures” 
are a good form of investment 'i'he writer’s conclii-" 
.sion is that “with .so many sound and old-establishedi 
banks and insurance offu'cs, and openings for investi^f 
ments to choo.se from, there is really no e.xcuse fot" 
the man who makes mistakes.” 


ARE CHILDREN HAPPIER NOW? S 

1 \ the Qniv 'r Mr. Philip West puts this questiailt^S 
and answers it mainly in the nt;galive. 'I'his is an agia^ 
ot ehiUl-worshij); attention is concentrated on 
child. Vet the modern child has too many luxurieii^ 
in food, and probably docs not gel as fuire and fresli|l 
food as its forefathers did. “ There does not seen® 
much reason to believe that chihlrcn are stronger an4;| 
healthier.” 'They have more toys, but less slimuluit^ 
for the invaluable faculty of “ making believe.” ThttI 
toys are too complete- leave little or nolliing for 
child to imagine or to do. 'I'he modern child 
too many books, and cannot assimilate what it re 
often hns nothing worth assimilating to read. Child! 
education is hoi)elessly wrong. Instead of practisir 
during the first school year, really elementary subjec^^ 
awakening powers of observation and strengtheniill^l 
manual skill, we overtax the child with reading^ 
writing and arithmetic, subjects for which it has leas!^ 
natural capacity. We literally neglect the child*i*?p| 
senses' and take it as far away from Nature as 
sible. The child of filly years ago was not sacrificed^ 
on the altar of examinations. 'I'hen, too, families are J 
smaller th2iri they used to be ; town life, wiili its 
of neighbourlincss, has increased. 'The modern childj'l 
is often a lonely child. ^ M 

McClure's Magazine for October contains the last;! 
instalment of Miss EUen Terry’s HLeminiscenccs, deal-J^ 
ing with the closing'years of Sir Henry Irving’s 
from the time when (in 1S96) Ins health first iiegan 
fail, until his death. * ^ vp 
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y ^ THE FEMININE CULT OF YOUTH. 

] , Iw the November Stmnd the Ho?!. Mrs. Fitzroy 
'!|Stewart, under the title of “ Kyergreens,” describes n 
"number of leading women whom age cannot wither, 
s; She says that King Edward’s reign has brought us 

■ ;tbe cult of youth and the disappearance of the 
ipiddle-aged woman, I,ondon is strong in mature 
enchantresses. The social world seems to W divided 
into girls, young wives, and old ladies who are great- 
grandmothers. 'Fhc u|)keep of youth and bc^auty has 
become one of the sternest creeds of modern woman¬ 
hood :— 

^ : Modern mothers arc ns frisky ns their dnu^^litors, ; n i we hnvr 
at Ust arrived at a race of juvenile juarulinolluTs. These 

matrons not rinly share the sports ol yuun«;stt is, hiil show 
\ the same Z'trm.’and ‘*^^o.” Klonuil youth is liu* voliiu* of flir 
istpoment, and everything; in life :iii, dn/^s, riiU-s of htNilth, and 
toilet inventions ■ lends inwanl- !lu‘ exit of tlu^ middIc-aL;o.l 

;y woman. 

Many of our Society women look young and bright 
i^Vat sixty. Singers and aciressiis retain their yoiitii in 
the most remarkable nianiuT. ('onseijuently the 

■ . really young have not sueh a good time as they onee 
" had. There is not merely a craze for eternal youth ; 
..there is also a (Tilt of grey-baired I)i*auty. \V-hite 

■ hair in early life is considered a charm. Dress is 
,:also kept more youthful in tint and outline. 'I’his 

■ passion for youth tends to eommend the ‘‘ simple 

(life,” 

.4 “Early hours liid laii to return to favour; nit^at 
' and alcohol are avoided, lemonadi' or miiu'ral waters 
seem to rival champagm^’J ; rest cures have come to 
.Stay; diet cures are also a current craze; dee[) 
breathing, which hails from America, is I'ultivateil. 
It was the ojien-air lile iha? made tlie (Iria.k^form for 
t‘ver the standard. _ 

ARTIFICIAL MODIFICATIONS OF COLOUR IN 
PLUMAGE. 

Ji. Tuk least h'ehnieal paper in .SV;c//<v’ Prtrrrrss is one 
ol'by Professor Eydekker, of tlu* Ihitish Miisr-iim, u[«oii 
Modilicaiio.is in the Colouring of birds, 
4 ;which, it seems, can aeiuaily be prodihaal. llis 
4 Article is based upon the experiments carried out by 
.4Mr. C. W. Ikadie, ol the New York Zoological 
SrilSociety’s (hardens, a.. i<) how far birds’ plumage could 
Che modified l)y abnormal condiiion^ of t(:m[)tu'atLin‘ 
4 and humidity. Other exjH rimenls also attem[Ue(l to 
dJOacertain the effeet upon .1 bird's nuptial pluinage by 
|;,"Jceeping it under somewhat aimoriual eonditiows and 
fj^lp^r^venting its breeding. !t is wOl known ilv.it 
['5;\;inAny vertebrates in w;irm moist dislriets have iniieh 
^./darker hair, fcalliers or si'ah's than widividuals 
the same or kiiirlred S[»eei(.'.s dwelling ir. drier 
^sj'iocalities. In cerl<dn regions, also, ilu-ro is a 

K^ldency towards hlnf'kness. 'I’lie grt'al majority of 
leopards, io-' instance, eomo from llu* warm, 
forests oT the Malay coantrii s. Of two whito 
|4;4hTOuted sparrows, 01^ placard in a normal, and the 
i^thci’iin a very damp, almosplu i\', with precisely similar 
the latter, after about cighicen months, looked as 


if “ a dark veil had been drawn over the normal 
markings, the whole tone of the plumage being 
blackish.” T’his is only one of .several similar experi¬ 
ments described. Experiments on male birds in the 
breeding season showed that when not allowed to 
lireed they did not either change colour or shed 
their plumage when the^y should ordinarily have done 
so* though they did grow .somewhat inactive, owing 
to being almormally fet. Also, even in midwinter, if 
brought into the*'light and given a few mealworms, 
they would sing as if it were spring. 

THE FUTURE OF OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Mk. A. IIoLhKN Bvr.KS, writing in on 

the industrial future of boys and girls, and the dilfi- 
cully of keeping tliem from prospectless occupations, 
such as that of orrand-riiniier and messenger, from 
whk:h they emerge merely to join the ranks of casual 
labour, describes apprenticeship schools in AViirttern- 
I)(Tg, tiiid technical continuation .schools. Such 
schools, of cour.se, exist m other parts of (yermany 
and in Switzerland, but those of Wiirttemberg seem 
specially admiralilc, for Wiirttemberg provides com¬ 
pulsory dfry instruction for its young people, and 
rcnuires tliat each community with forty or more 
young jieopk; at work shall establish a trade continua¬ 
tion school (Gewerboschiile). In Germany, as in 
England, the difficulty of getting really satisfactory 
results from evening -clas.ses, attendci’ by pupils- 
already weaned with their day’s work, has been 
greatly felt. It is not UK.'ri'ly manual training which 
is givtai ; a ^jew<Tbescluilc in Wiirttemberg intends 
tliai every a[\picniicc shall have a competent know¬ 
ledge of his particular work, understanding tho 
machinery used, etc., and that lie shall aLso know 
how ; ) ju(lg(‘ the state of tlie market, the cost of raw 
mat', rial, tariffs, etc.—everything relating to the dis- 
trihntion of the article iiroduced. 

The Early Church on Dubious Marriages. 

Till*: difficulties felt by consci(TUious clergy in 
rc.spect of marriages legalised by the State and not 
ap[)roved l)y the ("hurch lend a peculiar interest to 
(.\ 11 . rurnijr's study in tlm Church QuarPrly Revien^ 
on irregular marriages and the earliest discipline of 
the Church. He carefully examines the findings ot 
the fathers of IClvira, and concludes :— 

The Church, luiving us yet no Lnw in the later and stricter 
M?use, Inil^oiily a DiM-ijilino of wliicli the sanction lay iiv 
rxctiTnniunic.ilion, mafic no attempt to declare null a marriage 
which roulfl Ix'lcj^ally conlraeled ; hut it could and did say that 
such (fl iK nicmlx-rs as enleri?fl inif unions penrritted by ihe 
.Slate,^huf regarded hy llie (diurch as falling heiow ihe ideal of 
Thrisiian inaniage, shouM forfeit their privilege's of membership- 
Wlieiher the fovfeituie was temporary or permanent depended 
on till* degree of di.sapproval which the jiarlicular union 
evoUefl ... It cannot be ovfrlooked that, regrcl‘it us we may, 
we ourselves have relapsed,into the po.silion of the contem- 
poiai.e> of tlie Synod of Elvira, and that, therefore, their prin- 
i iples of dealing with the problem constitute for us Western 
(. Iiri'viians tin? nearest parallel which anlirpiily affords. 
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ABOUT FANS-ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

In the Expert^ a mid-monthly sixpenny illustrated 
])eriodiral for collectors and connoisseurs, there are 
useful articles on autograph collecting, miniature- 
collecting, and old English needlework, all illuslraled ; 
hut the most generally interesting paper is u[)on old 
fans. 

ANCIENT V.VNS. * 

Fans, it seems, arc of extreme antiquity. 1 ’he 
earliest repre.sentalion of them, •perhaps, is on a 
Twelfth Dynasty tomb at Beni-Hassan (b.c. 2,700), 
but a bas-rt^lief in the British Museum depicts Sen¬ 
nacherib with female figures carrying feather fans, 
which then .seem to have been enqiloyed as attributes 
of royalty. In the Egyptian cosmogony the fan was 
the emblem of happiness and heavenly repose. 'Phe 
Pharaoh Ramcs(*s III. (b.c. 1000) is shown with hisi 
tw’cnty-three sons each carrying a semi-circular fan 
|)ainted in bright colours. Greek vases also .show 
women holding fans, which \vcre con.secrated to 
Venus; and patrician ladies in ancient RorTie never 
went out without a fan-bearer, with a long-haiYhcd 
fan, hut during the palmy days of Rome a smaller 
kind of fan, of stented wood or ivory, began to 
f:ome inlt) fashion. 

KNOLI.Sn FANS. 

AVhen fans were fu.st introduced to F.ngland is not 
known, l)ut the earliest recorded mention of one is in 
the inventory of Queen Isabella, wife of Edward II. 
- a Krench prince.ss. Shakt.spearo refers .several 
times to fans; and in Eli/ahelhan and early Stuart 
England men u.sed them. Gentlemen of those days 
sometimes carried “ prodigious fan.s,” with han<ll^^s 
half a yard long, \vhich served the purpose at times 
of adminislciing chastisement to their dauglitcrs. 
(^)ueen Elizabeth always had a fan. Engli.sh fans of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century are par¬ 
ticularly valuable, many of them having been topical, 
jirinted on paper. Numbers of these have been 
preserved till now, and seem to I>e not very cosily 
to procure. 1'hc most highly priced Ians seem to 
have come from France, though the l.ondon fan- 
maker did his best to outdo his feyeign rival. When 
‘‘Gulliver's'navels'' ajipcarod its chief events were 
represented on fans. Some ICnglish bins even 
recordeil such events as the Excise Bfll agitation, or 
the separation of England and America. 

Pod Lore (Boston) contains a well-written apprecia¬ 
tion of Francis Thompson's work, welh one or two 
Ireautiful selections from his ])ocm.s. A^'rnper upon 
“Robert Herrick’' has nothing whatever to do with 
lire author of “'Phe Nightpiece to Julia," hut is a 
tran.slalion of a Danish article by Harald ^ielson, 
originally WTitton for th(' leading Danish review in 
Copenhagen, and dealiirg with the work of Robert 
Herrick,*the Americair novelist, who is certainly not 
yet much known in England. “'Phe Memoirs of an 
American Citizen" is considered by his Danish critic 
to be his masterpiece 


THE ORIGINS OF GREEK CULTURE. J 

Mr. D. G. Hooarth introduces the general reader^* 
in the Fortnij^htly Pannv to the significance orsome^l^ 
recent archieoIogicaF discoveries. The so-called^ 
miracle of Hellenism, the apparently sudden emer^;,, 
gence of a splendid culture almost full-grown 
Doric and Ionian Greece in the eighth century, 19 
conring to he regarded as little move than an evolu-,!;^ 
lion from prior civilisations. 'I'lnre is the ptC-Wj 
historic culture of the zl^gean, rrot known till a \ 
generation ago, and now^ known as Minoan, 
lh(^ excavations in Crete. Austrian and Russian ,jl 
excavators have vastly increased our knowledge 
the very remarkable culture which ajjparently 
nated in the Danube basin in neolithic limes and 
spread over south-easternmost ICurojre. Plie neolithic 
])rodiicts of the Danuhian civilisation fall no later in \ 
time? than those of the Aegean. Granting that neither 
culture was quite adequate to create HelltMrism, he 
asks: Is it impossible that the fusion of the two C 
could have been sufficient cause? These and other 
considerations lead to th(‘ contention that the Medi- A: 


terrane.in area taught culture to Asia rather thailf 
7’ief 7^ersd. V 

Mr. Arthur Evan.s, in Ins “ Script.! Mino.i,'' shortly ! 
to he ])iil)lished, will stiUe his belief tliat the Semitic'?;, 
alphabets ar(* to lur traced ultimately to a Cretan*, 
original, and that miu h of the early art of Philistia ?| 
and PlKcnicia is derived from the /F/gean. Nay,;f^ 
more. “ ArclKCologisls arc even beginning to suspeCfe^' 
that ylCgean inlluenee and models peiictrated 
Mcso})Otamia, to inspire •lioth the Assyrian and 
ChaUhean art of the ojiening of the first millenniuTij^: 
B.C." 'Phe Phncnician w ill now he rather the carri^j^ 
without indej)ciulenl art or culture of liis own, wh^ 
transmitted the art and culture of otliers. Thcit^l 
there is the third great civili.sation, the llittite, 6ir|| 
Syro-Cappadocian. The suggestion is staled 
follows 

An oLl society akin to llic /liigoan, perhaps that known 
later Tonians as Lelegian, subsisted in an nnpro«bictive 
till reinforced by a migration from the West, in wtiich a pfisMs 
dominant element of old i^gcan stock was fused with a 
r tmoioiis mid-European clenumt ; and the resultant 
blend, inspired by Continental influences transmitted overlahiil 
tlooiigh ilie Syro-Cappadocian, Phrygian, and Lydian ar€%9i’ 
developed tliat rapiil and auia/.ing fonian bloom which has 
railed A' pnuttmps tie hi Grke. liiil ll>erc is little or nO 
ol ihe IMifC'iieian in it all. : 


The seventeenth volume of the “ Bihliographie 
CicT)graphiqne Annuelle,” issiuxl in connection wi^ 
the Anfiaks Jc Geographies has made its appeatanoi!^ 
Published under the editorship of M. liOiiis Ravetieail^ 
with the* assistance of a number of co-workers repr^^ 
senting the principal countries, tlte Bibliography foftfti 
a practically complete guide to the literature of 
graphy issued in the year 1907 in all lands. A oriSj 
analysis signed by the contributor ij? given of all 
works included, atxl the item.s arc ca/efiiily classiiieil 
first by continent and then by country. (Libratfll 
Armand Colin, Paris, Pp. 336. 10 fr.) f- 
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THE MARQUIS DI RUDINI. 

VIn a sl)ort article in the Nonvelle Revue of Sep- 
gmber T5th Raqueni .says that Italy has lost a most 
filliant statesman in the person of tint Marejuis di 
tudini. 

The late Marquis liad not the genius or the culture 
f Cavoiir, but his loyalty and nobility of ciiaraeter 
nade him esteemed even by liis jiolitical adversaries. 
4ke Crispi, he was a Sicilian, but their tem])erarnents 
iHd their political tendencies were diainetrically 
►ppo.sed to one anoth(.*r. 

•rm-: tuii'M*. atj.ianck. 

In 1886, when lie lua'aiiK' Foreign Mi..lsler, hi^ 
^pudialed the (iallophobc jiolii y of Crispi, and his 
francophil policy was su]>|)orled hy all far-seeing 
it;^aHans. He has been rciMoaehcd for Iiaving reneweil 
he Triple Alliance, luil when Kacjiieni interviewed 
itm on the snlqect a few years ago, the Marquis said : 
? What would you ? W’c were forced to do it, as 
i^rrnany had |)ut the knife under onr throats.’* Ger¬ 
many, Ratjueni learnt, would have created all .sorts 
if ditlFicultics for flalv in connection either with her 
^filations with the Vatican or with her relations to 
jiustria, had Italy not renewed the Alliance. Besides, 
^ijrmany threatened not to renew her commercial 
areaty, and that would have aggravated the economic 
irisis in Italy in cons(‘(iuencc of the rupture of Italy’s 
commercial relations with France. While Kiulini 
^as a partisan of tlie 'I rii)le Alliance, U.e AUiani e, 
laving as its olqecl nothing hut the maintenance of 
leace, could not, in ins opiwion, he iiu'onipalihle with 
!he friendship of h’rance. 

Ills KCONOMIC I'Ol.tCV. 

• 

With his economic |)olicy he succeeded in balanc¬ 
ing the Budget. Me was opj>f)sed to the colonial 
expansion of Italy, and lie thought ihil Italy would 
io better to attt'iid to her own counlrv instead ol 
^ing to colonise lands which did not lielong to her. 
Raqueni says he knows Irom a good sourci'. that King 
iSumbert was unwilling to sign the treaty of peace 
^ith Abyssinia until the Italian army liad gained a 
fci:illiant victory in Africa to etfacc the defeat of 
^3pua, but Rudini was able to make the King undej-- 
ItiUid that the continuation of the war in Africa might 
Ijave serious consequences for Italy, and the treaty 
signed. 

;'If Rudini, instead of Crisj>i, had onl)' been in power 
1892 to 1896, the greatest inistortuncs, fninks 
l^qqeni, would have been spared to Italy. Vet 
^ini made mistakes sometimes. His repression of 
^ troubles in Milan, in 1898, was too brutal, l)ut he 
iifed there was a premeditated revolutionary niove- 
itat^ a conspiracy against the monarchy. But whaF 
may be the mistakes he made, they cannot 
iterate the great services which he rendered to 
|||y^ and France owes him a tribute of sympathetic 
ptudp for the great part he played in the work of 
jiJiation of the two I^tin nations. 


THE NEW SPANISH NAVY. 

Spain wants a navy, and Parliament is sanction¬ 
ing the expenditure required to construct a .squadron. 
But, it is said, why should ’ not the.se battleships be 
built in Spain instead of by some foreign Power? 
The arguments in favour of constructing the ve.ssels, 
inckiding their armamerits and jiropelling machinery, 
in the country are set forth in detail, and with con¬ 
fidence, by L. Ciilyllo, in La Lcctura. 

I’hose w'ho favour the purchase of the entire 
vessels, or of their chief constituent parts, from some 
foreign Power (says the w'riter), do so for two main 
reasons : they ilcsire to have the vessels constructed 
immediately, and they are not wxll ac(iuaintcd with 
the capabilities of their own factories and dockyanis. 

'j*he construction of the bull of the ves.scl, which is 
to he of Martin Siemens steel, presents the least 
difficulty for Spaniards. S|):iin is capable of produc¬ 
ing all the plates and other pieces in the quantity and 
quality required l)y the constructors. With regard to 
the^propelling machinery, it has been decided to use 
the turbine type in the three new baltleship.s, which 
are (o be of the Drcadnoni^ht class, hut with about 
2,900 tons less displaec-ment. For the largest pieces 
(says th(‘ writer) we should have to rely upon the 
I'rubia \Vork‘f. This national establishment should 
be able lo assist the privah* ones in the production of 
the large pieces. 

I’he iiiasis would undoubtedly have to be con- 
striuaed at Tiubia ; for, although such masts have not 
been made in the national factory, yet the experience 
obtained in the :ifaking of big guns would enable our 
workmen lo produce these masts, which are, after all, 
made [iractically on the same principle. 

'J'he new battleships will be armed somewhat in 
the ayle of tlie Dreadnought^ and will carry eight 
thirly-centimetre guns and twenty smaller ones; the 
weight of the larger guns will vary from fifty-five to 
.sixty ton.s. 'I’nibia is capable of such foundry work 
as would he required for the making of these large 
parts. The 'IVubia Works have two Martin Siemens 
furnaces, one with<^a nominal capacity of forty tons, 
anfl an cfleclive capacity of fifty lon.s/ and the 
Ollier with a qa])acity of twelve to fifteen tons. There 
is also a hydraulic hammer or press of three 
thousand tons. With two presses .such as this the 
Creusot AVorks make all that is necessary for the 
thirty-centimetre guns. 

In the ^natter of the armour plates, the writer is 
bounfl to admit that Spain at the present time is 
unable to produce what would be required, but he 
contends that the Spaniards should insist upon the 
outlay^iecessary for the installation of the plant. The 
S[)aniards now h,ave a golden opportunity of making 
a good start with the construction of warships within 
their oivn boundaries, and^if they let this opportunity 
slip, they will continue to be dependent upon foreign 
Powers for many years to come. 
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Leading Articles 

MUSIC AND art in the MAGAZINES. 

The Mysticism of Wagner. 

Edouard Schuk6, a well-known writer on miisiral 
topics, contributes to the mid-October number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes an interesting article on the 
mysticism of Richard Wagner. All the great poets 
of all ages have been mystics^ he wTites, taking tlje 
term in its w’idcst and deepest sense. Their thoughts 
are more or les^ impregnated with the ideas called 
“ mysteries ” by the ancients—and tnagic, occultism, 
esoteric doctrine, and theosophy by the moderns. 
Wagner, who restored tragedy in its social dignity 
and religious bearing, was also an esoteric poet. Not 
only have all his great conceptions a deeply mystical 
basis, but his music has become one of the most active 
occult agents of the present day, because it excels in 
awakening new aspirations and new psychic percep¬ 
tions But Wagner never had any direct relations 
with esoteric tradition. All the mystical truths which 
he magnified in his dramas he discovered in hjmself, 
and he expressed them in his poems and his music 
contrary to his own |)hilosoi)liy, which was ratht'i 
materialistic and pessimistic. All his creations wxrc 
inspired by a living spiritualism, an ardent faith in the 
future of man and humanity. 

Brahms, Schumann, J^lxchim. 

The October number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
publishes a iiorlion of the correspondence between 
Brahms and Joachim in 1854. On A|)ril i.st we find 
Bralims WTiting to his friend from Diisseldorf. He 
says 

One (lny recently llie Nintli Syniplinny was i^cr/'onnetl at a 
Cologne concert. I went with (irinim to it ; it was the first 
time I had licard it. The pcrlormance, especially of the 
chorus, is said to have l>ecn ('xcclleiit ; that is to say, accord¬ 
ing to the vie\^s ot several hearers, Jor [ have no opinion 

aV)out it. 

Next day wc went to Bonn, and with Wasielcwski and 
Bciniers to Endenidi, where Schumann is at present. IJe is 
still very (.piiet, and sleeps much, even in the daytime, and the 
Aloctor is glad of it. He has some clear moments and he tells on 
which mountains he has been, and that he gathered flowers at 
Diisseldorf. Il is impossible, if he can lliink of s^ich things, 
tliat he does not also think of his wiio. But did he not always 

keep most of his thoughts to himself? • 

Genius versus 'rAi.FNr. 

In the first October number of the Rev He de Paris 
we have some unpublislied letters by Georges Bi/et. 
Dated 1871, they have a good deal to tell of affixirs 
in Paris in that eventful year. Writing to Madame 
Hale?vy, his mother-in-law, he refers to the musical 
art:— 

Con.sider (he says) the great truth too much ignored which I 
am about to sulmiit to you. Tn art (music, pahiting, and 
especially sculpture), as in letters, what makes success is talent 
and not ideas. The public (I speak of intelligent persons) only 
understand ideas later. . . . Auber, who had^so much talent 
with few ideas, was almost alw'ays understood, w'hcreas Berlioz, 
who had geniuft without talent, seldom understood. No 
book, howwer remarkable its ideas ;nay be, will be tolerated if 
it is badly written, whereas a trifle will rise to the heavens if 
the style is clear and limpid. . . . The beautiful, tiiat is to 
say the union of ideas and form, is always beautiful. 


IN THE Review' 

ReMBRANIH’s PORIRAIIS DK lIlMSEIT. 

The chief feature of the Chautauquan for September J 
and October is the R<;ading-Journcy in Holland, byS 
Mr. George Wharton Edwards. Other articles on ;‘ 
subjects relating to Holland are included in theS 
numbers. Professor G. B. Zug writes on Dutch Art,: i 
and his October arlid'o deals, with Rembrandt as a ] 
portrait and corporation painter. In reforonce to the j 
self-portraits, Professor Zug wTites :— 

Of over fifty sdf-portniils of the master which have come down 
to »i^, that in the National Gallery cannot be excelled for its 
serene and delicale (piality. It dates from 1640. He represents . 
bimsolf a comparatively young man leaning slightly on a 
stone sill. Tht‘ rich colour shows through a luminous atnio- 
sjdiere. T'lierc are the gold and amber tones with whicli his 
palette was richly stored. The gradations of colour and of light 
shade in the flesh tints are rendered vvitli a most delicate art, 
and the ilia wing of the eyes and nose as subtle as with Holbein. 
.And if there is no more charming self-portrait by a great artist, 
there is at least another more profound. In the half-length, 
portrait of himself in Vienna the artist strikes a deeper note, 
Uefcre.ncc is not made merely to the broader way of painting, 
the fusing of colours in (his Vienna liea<l, but to the psycho- ; 
Ingicjil interpretation of the man. 'I'his IknuI shows the 
Kemljrandt who has been biiflVtcd by fortune but wlio retains ' 
his indomitable will. 

A Great Humourist. 

Mr. Walter Emanuel, writing in the Pall Mtill. 
Magazine of October, says that art in any form has ^ 
always fascinated him, and that he i.s an incorrigible^ 
collector. His fiivoiirite collection is of black-and« 
while drawings by such modern masters as Aubrey 
Beardsley, Pliil iNlay, Linley Sainbourne, arid a hosfd 
of other etpially well-known .artists, and his favourites:^ 
among his collection arc some drawings by Charles ' 
K(‘ene, alisolutcly different from his Punch work, : 
Wherein Jies the excellence of the.se drawings? 
Surely, says Mr. Emanuel, it is in their absolute ■ 
straighUbrwardness and simplicity. Keene had aj 
scrupulous regard for accuracy, and, thanks to his? 
habit of drawing direct from Nature, there was 
limit to liis range. He vva.s also a.s clever with the' 
etching-needle as w\ih the [len or pencil, and he pro*} 
duced some charming water-colour drawings. 
xvas a great humourist wlio never made a joke. At'; 
the Punch tabic he was rarely known to make a sug-j 
geslion. The jokes he illustrated were not his own*; 
but he added immensely to the humour of the jokes. 

Mr. Benjamin Fay Mills publishes in Los ? 
Angeles every month an admirable little magazine ; 
called Rellowship^ which costs a dollar a year. It is ; 
an organ of “ the greater fellowship which claims to 
have manifested practically all the virtues and few of- 
the shortcomings of the present-day religious organisa- 5 
tions.** It expresses what Marcus Aurelius called 
“ Religion without supenstition.” The October > 
number contains an account of the Co-operativff- 
Commonwealth of Leclaire, which^ is only an hour 
away from St. Louis. There is another paper on ■ 
Twentieth Century China, by the eJitor of the - 
Chinese daily paper of San Francisco, and Mr. Wood- ^ 
cock chants the praises of* the Bahai religion. 
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THE CULT OF GOOD MOTHERHOOD. 

I AM glad to know that tho article which Miss 
Taylor contributed to the Se^nember number of tlie 
Review has atlracte<i much attention, and 1 am in 
hopes that it mrv result in some dcfuiitc action. A 
writer in the Patenh' Review for October, after 
quoting Mrs. I.ynn Linton's •stinrjing remark that 
many mothers “ allowed motherhood to end, where it 
ought to begin, at the birth of tlie child, and trusU*<l 
Other women to do for money, what she would not do 
for love,” says : - 

1 confess it dues seem me dint llie verv generation 

that is doing its ]»est—or its wnixi- to i.ik<- tr< Miuthers all 
their best opporliinilies of ing liii ir rliilurm’s lives 

should be the age wliieh has decidiMl l.> ?alk m'» ! Imiflly nf a 
mother's influence, "riicre can, I think, liC'little duul.i llial all 
the tendcncic.s of inoflrrn life are towards separation railier llian 
union between mollicr and child. 

The fact Is that “to motlior” with many womr n 
especially in well-to-do circles, is men ly a .synonym 
of “ to bring forth.” If they could gta anyone else 
to do that for pay tl’tey would, but that irreducililt^ 

: minimum of motherhood is a function that cannot he 
devolved. 

So general, however, is ilie ronreption that to mother 
merely means to he a lirceder, that snnu; corresjion- 
dents in all good faith assumed that Miss Taylors 
plea for better mothers merely meant that women 
ought to he more prolific jiroducers of human stock. 
It would be didicull to s\i[)ply a better illustration of 
the need for serious eflort to recall the vanishing ideal 

of motlierhood to the attenlion ol womankind. 

* 

To the luiitor oj thc “ Review of RnuriVsT 

Dear Mr. Stead,— I should be so glad if yon enuUl 
give me a little space to an.swer (collec/ively) the 
many corn spondenls who have been good enough to 
write to me in response to my article on “ Mother¬ 
hood,” 'The kind and encouraging letters have conic 
from all [larts of the coiiulry afid from abroad. Only 
one correspondent; has done me a real service l)y 
showing me how possible it is to enlin ly misundi.r- 
Stand wdiat 1 thought wlien 1 wrote was plain 
English. 

I have been drivci'. to the conclusion that the ethics 
of motherhood reijuire to be widely taught by four 
: and a half years’ cxperitMu e as a Tooi Law Guardian. 
Last M'eek 1 .saw a jiiiilul f.imily of hvo small children, 

■ whose father and mother liave just been sentenced to 
four months’ hard laliom lor cuieliy to them. A boy 
of five had lost his sight (in one eve) in con?iequenee 
of his mother s neglect. I have seei'. a long succes¬ 
sion of liny babies liorn into a world whore tliere 
is no welcome lor them. Some of <lhc saddest 
cases of ill-treaU'd childnui are those in which 

/there has been no luk of money, if it had lieen 
wisely spent. Drink, ignorancr, linitalily, ihoughl- 

■ lessne.ss—thw-e causes product' elTects that are seen 
in the mauned, crifipled liveii of the hadly-born. l\ 
doctor at a iunaiic asylum tol<l me of a woman who 

'"Juid been suhjccl to [)erio4i<' attacks of insanity all 


her life, and who died mad. She had had thirteen 
children. I have not come to my conclusions about 
the need for good motherhood by theorising. They 
have been driven into me by the sight of suffering, 
weak infants, of children doomed by heredity to a 
life of imprisonment (at the e.xpense of ratepayers), 
of girls, little more than children^ tortured and 
cfcsperatc*, all their < natural mother-love burietl 
beneath their fear: of ill fed, wretched-looking 
drunkards cliildren. And f am not blind to the 
facts that arc corroding into the life of our belter 
classe.s, that point inevitably to national decay. 1 
resent the narrowest interpretation being put on my 
word.'^, but I do not disclaim any of them. 

In the For/m<:;h/iy last month a writer 

advocated a State Department for children. Tins is 
a fine idea, bnl most costly. My scheme was intended 
to act ns a half-way liouse bef.veen Stale machinery 
and private enterjirise. We can’t make gofxl mothers 
by legi.slation. To form or mould opinion scem.s tc 
me a primary necessity. -Vours very faithfully, 

Ivi’iTKi. Mary 'Taylor. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH TRAMPS AND VAGRANTS. 

'Tiir. Qntirter/y Revieiv publishes an nuh'lc on this 
sul)jc‘( t which is rather melancholy reading, d'hc old 
method was to hang them :—“ Harrison tells us that 
during the reign of Henry VIII. the number of street 
vagabonds and thieves, petty and great, who were 
haiigcil was 72,000.” 

J>iil even then they increa.sed anil multiplied. “ In 
7569 a general search was ordered throughout tlie 
kingdom : an?! 13,000 vagrants and rogues, ‘ master¬ 
ful men,’ were arrested.” 

But we have to deal with much greater numbers 
now :— 

if wc take into account the caMKils nn<l tlmse in prison for 
offences under the Vagrancy Act, we still have a grc.it army of 
from 60,000 tc 70,000, half of whom at least are professional 
beggars and contribute nothing to the Stale, but live entirely at 
its expense; the cost in alms alone to all classes of vagrants is 
estimated at ;^3,ooo,ooo annually. 

Our present iystem in England is condemned by a 
"Committee that recently reported on the .subject, and 
declared ^lal the .system “ encourages vagrancy; 
it attracts vagrants to towns; it demoralises the 
recipients; it is a source of danger to the communiiy 
in spreading disease. . . . 'The vagrant who i.s 
fide in search of work is very rare.” 

» What, then, should be done ? I’hc reviewer has 
two recommendations: one is the labour colony, and 
the other is to look after the children :— 

Ydiilc we believe the system of colonisation is the only one 
that can give good results in reforming the vagrant, it is at best 
hut a belated r^iicdy. The root of reform lies in chocking the 
supply of vagrants from the ranks of childhood. 'The real root 
of the remedy for this terni>le waste of human‘Hfe and energy 
lies in checking the supply, from among the children of tlie lan<l. 
The number of children condemned to the slavery »»f 11 tramp 
life is estimated by Mr- Dram well Booth at 5,000. 
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THE PROCESSION OF HEALING AT LOURDES. 

How THE Officiating Priest Feels. 

H. H. Bashford give.s a very beautiful de.scriji- 
tion in Corrthill of a jubilee clay at T^ourdes. Perhaps 
most interesting is the glimpse given of the sensation 
of the chief officiating priest. 'Hie picture is given 
of the long procession from the (irotlo. At the 
far end of the procession came the canopy, borne 1)y 
four bearers, beneath which walked the officiating 
. priest—an English Bishop, as it chanced liearing the 
goldensun-shapedmonstrancewiihitssacred burden:— 

In a. moment or Iwo llio q^rcat hour of the Blessing of ilw 
Silk has hrgnn, The fervour hccomes intense; and as the 
bishop, in his iie.nvy robes, moves slowly from palienl to jKitient, 
the crowd in his immediale neighbourhood fall upon their kiu'es, 
the others in one voice, if with many tongues, calling out acro.ss 
the wide .spaeo.s their .age-oM cries “lor mercy: “Seigneur, 
Seigneur, ay* / pilie de, moi J” “ I.,ord, .»;ave us or wc perish ! ” 
“Mein Herr iind mein (iotl ! ” The hot sun pours down upon 
us. There is no shade. The great arena is a wliile glare of 
reflected iigfit. An I to tlie bishop, swathed in vestinenls, 
stooping continunlly to each succeeding sufferer, the eonlri‘, if 
only vicariously, of this great tide of adoration, our sym¬ 
pathy goes out. hV>r fully an hour, perliaps for Iouiut, 
his slow journey must proceed. None can be left nut. lb* 
must neither slacken nor be weary. As he draws near at 
length, and we too beiul at his approach, we can see lh«' 
perspiration stamling out in beads uj)on his forehead. 'Die 
crowd about us thrills to the approaching wave of ecstasy. But 
for him it h.as been the wave's ciest all the way along. And 
yet it is just this, as he tells us nfierwartls, that robs him of iiny 
thought of bodily fatigue. lie is borne upwards u])on it as 
upon a sea of visilde and passionate belief. And be Ijiinself is 
.supported by the very exaltation of all these ten thousand 
worshippers, dial it has betMi Iris high privilege to arouse. 
Afterwards, in the rpiiet of tlic* lu>lel, he may encounler the 
inevitable weariness of reaction, but out here his mission holds 
him tireless. So, finally, and to an ever-tleep*'>””g >i”Ie of 
almost agonised entreaty, lu' completes the long r(^uiul, moves 
up towards the platform at the loj;, tak<*s his stand before the 
assembled bo«ly of men an<l priests, and pionounces al>ove the 
whole kneeling concourse tlu; words of his last !u;nediction. An 
immediate stillness falls over us, ]nolongs itself for a moment, 
and then, from a Air corner there comes a sudden edd cry. 'I'lie 
multitude of faces swings round like a leaf to the wind. A 
meek-faced little woman, who has been bed-ridrlen for Amr- 
teen years, rises up from her invalid chair, toileis a few steps 
into the open space. Beliohl, she is a 

A \VHOr,E LlTi RA rilRE. 

Jeanne de Flandrey.sy Iin.s rin interesting nrtich* 
on Lourdes in French Lilcralire in the mid Sefdcin- 
ber part of the Nonvdlc Umir. Only fiffy years ngo 
Lourdes, .she writes, wns still a quiet little 1 1 ice, but 
then “the miraetilous period'' arrived, and tlu* Ciiv 
of the Virgin, with its basilica aiui chapels, it^ 
pilgrims, chants, and sounds of bells, it.*-' rnagnifirtMit 
esplanade, hotels, and shop.s, and its iramwgys, 
quickly passed from obscurity to celebrity. livery 
year new books appear in (Titirism or in jiraisc of the 
sanctuary, and a whole literature on the subject has 
already arisen. The writer makes the jultilee of 
Lourdes the occasion lur passing in Teview a great 
part of this* curious and va|ied literature, beginning 
with M. Estrade’s little book lOii the Apparitions, and 
ending with Zola’s “ Lourdes,” Huysmans’s “ Foules 
de Lourdes,” and several books l)y religious writers. 


ROUSSEAU’S LAST YEARS. 

New Letters. • 

Philippe (ionEi contributes to the Ktvut' Jes Dmx 
Afondcsoi September /st and j^\h a collection of forty- 
eight hitherto unpuldi.shed letters by lean |acque» 
Rousseau, 

'I’hrce of these letters are addressed to Madame ; 
Boy de la Pour, well known'for the hospitality she 
oftered to Rousseau after the cnndemnalioii of 
“ Emile.” rite rest, with one c xccplion, are addressed ' 
to her daughter, Madame Madeleine de Lesserl^ 
whom Rousseau sometimes calls “Mndelon”and 
sometimes “cousin.” Hated from Woolton, Bourgoin, 
or Monqnin, (Tc., they were written during the last 
twelve years of his life, when their aulltor had become 
a fircy to a veritable delirium, seeing nothing but 
[icrsecution on every hand. ILit, adds M. (Jodet, it 
is interesting to note dial even in the mo.st acute 
jihases of the malady the relations between Rousseau 
and Madame lioy de la T'our and her daughter 
remained perfectly cordial ; and to the last he main¬ 
tained with them a tone of alisoliite confuietK e. 

“mv wife.” 

Al the end of August, 176S, he writes from 
Bourgoin to Madaivu; de Le.ssert of what he terms 
Ins “ marriage witii his sister ” • — 

I li.Tsic'M, Ui iir cousin, to inlorm yon ih.il my sisltu*, by the ' 
grace i>f the Prince, has licijonic iny wile by llic gi ce of tiud- , 

I never perlonnc<l any iluly willi a bellcr heart, as 1 h:ul never ,, 
givi'n her the least liope of such a thing, ami, only iwo mini|te.S^ 
before, slie had no idea, of what I inlemled lo do. \\\^ both had 
till- ( onsohilion ‘t s< cing the tv\o men of merit whom I bad- - 
chosen as witnesses of this engngemenl burst into tears al the • 
moment it was conira(‘ied. I owed nolliing le>.s to her, for ar> 
allachmeni <)/ tweniy-Avc years had (»nly continually adiled to 
my cst{ cm of her, and she was determined to share with uic all 
the mdiapjumss prepared for me so as not to l)0 separated froav ;J 
me , . . having become indis.-ulubh* our union has not ' 
cliang<al in Us nature and has not ceased lo be as pure and ; 
fraternal as it has l)een for the hist thirteen years. . ' 

JIIK PENSION FROM KNCI.AND. 

'Fhe siK'cecdiiig letters all roniaiii messages from 
my wife.” In the last letter from Paris, in November,, 
1770, he writes in reference to his iinglish pension :— 
Whai I dear (:olI^ln, again this ptmsion from the King of Eng-'! 
Ian * ! i iliought then: was nolliing more lo be said about it.. *;; 
Wiien 1 renounced it I was wrong, perhaps, but having made 
amend.^ I expected llial this reparation would be accepted and' • 
dial 1 should beinl(»nned of Ifie fact. But nolliing has arrived ^ ; 
my course is di citled as you know, and I have nothing lo write 
lo (iciieral f'oM/;iy. 

07 i 7 / Az/r;/-under its new editorship—. :i 
that of Miss Idora Klickmami—is hardly recogni.sable.' 

A new volume, and indeed almost a new tiiagazine,. 
begins with the November number, and there can be 
no doubt ttiat it is a great im|)rovemenl upon the old i 
one. Fashions, l)ut not “expressed in fancy,” Occupy 
a good (leal of space. One article is devotial to 
photography in winter. Dr. ICmil Reich di.scusses the ,'!; 
English girl of to morrow, not alto^ethtfr with aclmira*! d 
lion, and there is a pajier upon the Empi*ess of Russia, >; 
with, of course, plenty of fiction, and in the fiction there ? 
is plenty of love, whi( h’is doubtless as it should be. : i 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


7" “ IF I WERIi SEVEN ffvKX A^iAIN.*’ 

> The GirPs Realm gives the views of a number of 
' famous women on what they would ilo if they were 
J girls again. Nearly all answered that they would live 

■ over again the experiences of girlhood, with soine- 

■ thing added of interest or of work which at seventeen 
( they had not hut which they would not now part 

from. One breezy exception is Mrs. Reeves, whos<! 
pen-name is Helen A^alhcrs, and whose ^‘Cornin' 

^ ■ Thro* the Rye made a mark at once :— 

J ‘*IfI were a girl ag;iin 1 would shun ainl>iiion, hurl my 
!?: inkpot into the street, luid never seek to win th:il ‘ .splendid 
I' mourning in purple for lost leippine.ss* ll);il is culled Kunie. 

marry a lt»yal, kifid m.in, to have liall'-a-clozen children, 
J; linil possess just enoueh luaiii to keep me out of a luiuitie 
asylum—that is the lile 1 would choose?,” 

- Jjr 

■C INSIDE A SUIIMAUINE. 

In the CornhiU M. W. Lucy tells how he had 
■V a short cruise in Submarine As. Hc‘ says :— 

There was noildng unusual in the atmosphere, fresh air being 
-lillpplied fnun chaiMbers storing sidhcir^nl lor twelve hours. 

. Nor was there anyihing disturbing in llio motion of the boat, 
■■.■■■.■As a matter t>f fiiel. the landsman was not conscious of any 
.movement when the beat sank out of sight ot lieaven and earth. 
Nor did he know he was speeiling under water, confounding 
the cod, hampering the haddock and other sprinters of the 
deep l)y making the record jiace of eight knots. The only 
feeling approacliing uruaiudness was Ijorn of the silence that 
prevailed, hroken now and then by whispered conunaiul from 
the f.rst lieutenant in llu' coming tower, re]mated by the second 
lieutenant !>elow, and lespoiuled to by hoarse “ Aye, aye” from 
. ^he bluejacKel lying bdI length on llic floor in charge of the 
particular piece of machinery that had to be adjusted. 

^ ifi 'if 

HOW r.KOUtiK Ml. •)l!TWirrKD lIKs PRIME MlNISl'K.R. 


On January i»)ih, 1*^05, Dr. Manners-Sutton,Bishop 
of Norwich, was giving a d!mu!r-|)arty in his Windsor 
=: deanery, when his butler informed him that a gentle- 
liJ; man wished [rarticularly to sec him, but would not 
give his name. “Well, 1 can’t come now in the 
^ middle of dinntM*,” said the Bishop. “Jleg pardon, 
jv lord, hut the gentleman is very anxious to see you 
;v on important business and the bulba was so urgent 
[l:that the Bishop apologised to his company and wont 
^:; ^ OUt. The gentleman who would not be denied proved 
V to be King George HI. “ How d’ye do, my lord ? ” 
said he. “ (."ome to tell you that you’re Archbishop 
I’cOf Canterbury—Archbishop of Canterbury.. D’ye 
;^l:accept—accept? Eh, eli?” The Bishop bowed low 
l^'in token of acceptance. “All right,” said His 
P Majesty. “ You’ve got a party—see alj their hats 
(Jsere. Go back to them. Good-night! good-night! ” 
^^ext morning J'iit afipeared at Windsor toastie to 
l^aform His Majesty that Archbishop Moore had died 
ptoi day before, and to recommend the Bishop of Lin- 
Dr. PrdlymSn, for the vacant primacy. “ Very 
S^ry; very'sorry i.*deed, Pitt,*’ said the king, “but I 
it to the Bishop of Norwich last night, and he 



angry; but the deed was done, as the King meant it 
should be, and so Dr. Manners-Sutton became Arch- 
Inshop of Canterbury, and held the great office for 
twenty-throe eventful years.— Michael MacDonagu, 
in Chamberses Journal* 

^ ^ 

'rriF. A\M-.RI( A.\ PRESIDENCV AND LITERATURE. 

It is a good thing to be President of the United 
States if afterwards you have a book to publish. Tlie 
tigiire of ^(io,ooo is now' mentioned as the price 
which Mr. Roosevelt is to get for the chronicle of 
his year’s big-game shooting in West Africa. It is 
recalled that (loneral Grant’s widow received about 
;irioo,ooo in royalties from her luishand’s personal 
memoirs. Abraham Lincoln was not allowed to live 
to write his memories, and he might never have cared 
to undertake the task. The many-volumed biography 
on him, however, of which Colonel John Hay was 
pj^rt author, had an enormous sale and must have 
brought in a large revenue .—Book Monthly^ October, 

if ^ if 

IIIK I'ATRlOriSM OF A RKl.UnOU.S MAN. 

“ My inierest is hardly less deep in England’s 
history than in Israel’s. I love its people, I believe 
in their future, f tremblingly hope, but really hope, 
that in a special sense tiod has a great work for tliis 
people to do in the world in bringing in His kingdom. 
Wlien 1 rememlier how He has brought us from the 
dim confused conflicts of Saxon days, the men He 
has given id:, our Alfred and Edward, and Wyclifand 
Shakespeare, and Milton and Cromwell, and Wesley 
and Whitefield, and Carey and Livingstone and Pitt, 
Bunyan and Burke, Wilberforce and Shaftesbury, 
(Carlyle and Ruskin, 'rennyson and Browning, and 
our great line of apostolic missionaries, I feel that 
we ought to have |)salms like those of Jsrael telling 
of God’s goodness, with a refrain, ‘ For His mercy 
endureth for ever.’ I want psalms like the 105th and 
106th to tell of our battles and marches, and deliver¬ 
ances at sea and’ on land, and I want an eleventh of 
Ttlebrcws to tell of the great company of preachers, 
orators, mijisionaries an 1 teachers, who have found 
faith the assurance of things hoped for, and the test¬ 
ing of things not seen.”— Dugald Macfadyen in the 
London Quarterly Rnneitf, 

if if 

r^E ON^.V CREATURES IHAT WASH FOR CLEANLINESS. 

'The birds perform the most careful toilets of 
any creatures, and, curiously enough, they carry on 
Ihev*' own dainty little persons “aids to beauty” 
which few of us would suspect them of possessing. 
Cold cream 'and vaseline, fuller’s earth and pearl- 
powder, brilliantine and pomatum—alCbf these are 
in daily use among the birds, though few enjoy all 
of them at once, 'i’rue, mud .serves for cold cream 
and vaseline, and, mostly, common dust for pearL 
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powder and fullerj earth; but the brilliantine is 
actually carried by the birds that use it in a small 
and handy reservoir on the* upper surface of the tail. 
—From “Toilet Secrets of Birds and Beasts/' in 
Cassell's Mirgazine. 

THK RELIGION OF T 1 !E FUrilRE. , 

In a letter written by the late l^rofessor F. Max 
^liiller, in 1883, quoted in Fellowships he says:— 

The true religion of the future will be theVulfilmerit of :ill the 
leligioni; of the past—the true religion of Humanity, tluil which, 
in the struggle of history, remained as the indestructible portion 
of all the so-callcd /iilse religions of mankind, 'i'licrc never was 
:i false Hod, nor was there ever really a false religion, unless yon 
call a child a false man. All reli;^ions, so far as I know them, 
had the same jnirpose ; all were links in a chain which connects 
heaven and earth ; and which is held, and always was held, by 
one and the same hand. All here or) earth tends towards right, 
and truth, and perfection ; nothing here on earth can ever be 
«jnitc right, quite true, quite pt?rfect, not even Christianity—or 
what is now called Christianity, so long as it excludes all other 
n ligions, instead of loving and embracing what is good in each. 
Nothing to my mind can be sadrier than reading the* sacred 
lujoks of maiikirvi—and yet nothing more encouraging, ^'hey 
are all full of rubbish ; but among that rul)bish there are o^d 
stones which the builders of llu* true 1'emplc of Ilumanily will 
not reject—must not reject, it tlieir Temple is to liokl all who 
worship Cod in spirit, in I ruth, anti in life. 

“the (JKEATESr NA’iroN IN THE WORLD.'' 

Tlewellyn Williams, in the Sunday Strands (piotcs 
from Mr. Thomas Shaw Marshal Oyama's release of 
a Scotchman, otherwise in peril of being shot for a 
spy. Being asked why: “ Because/’ said the Mar¬ 
shal, “ you belong to the greatest nation in the world 
—the nation wdiich has produced two of the greatest 
men the world has ever known—Sir Walter Scott and 
Dr. Westwatcr." To the (luestion, Who is Dr. West 
water? Mr. Williams gives re[)ly: Dr. A. Macdonald 
M'estwater is known as the saviour of Liaoyang. 
During his twenty-seven years in Manchuria he has 
rendered the greatest possible service to the natives, 
and during the Chino-Japanese War, Boxers* Rising, 
and the Russo-Japanese War had won golden opinions 
from all concerned. In the Boxer rising his home 
and hospital were burned, and he was driven from the; 
city. Returning with the Russian troops, he went 
alone into the city to reassure the natives,•to prevent 
opposition that would have meant fatal reprisals, and 
so saved the city : — 

A hundred years of preaching 
Could not proclaim ihe crcctl 
Of love ami power and pily •* 

So much as that one deed. 


ruskin’s social teaching. • 

It seems curious that while Ruskin w^is accepted as 
a guide, critic, and philosopher in the region of art 
in his lifetime, he was denofinced and abu.scd as a 
social and political economi.st*, whereas nowadays his 
influence as an art critic has declined, while his eco¬ 


nomic and social teaching is a powerful influence. It 
may be remembered that Ruskin himself considered I 
this part of his work the most valuable and enduring 
when it was laughed at* by orthodox economists . . * 

1 have come to value his teaching less for its critical 
and artistic bearing and more for its social and 5 
economic significance.---WAJ.'I ER Crane, in Bookman 
for October. 

★ aOc 

NOVEL-DRAMAS, 

The editor of the Book Alontfily notes in his 
October number that the EngHsh novelist is gradually 
annexing the stage. Scott, he WTites, Avas really tiie 
first to make the road on which the novelisl-dramatist 
lias come along so thrivingly. Now the association 
between novel-writing and play-writing is becoming 
so intimate that the two crafts are almost growing 
into a single one. A point to be noticed is that our 
women novelists, in proportion to their numbers, get 
fewer novel-dramas put on the stage than tlie men 
novelists. Is this because women have less of the 
large dramatic sense, the [)ower to paint with a big 
brush, and, perhaps, less sense of luimoiir ? Or are 
they content, so far, with their pride of [)lacc and' 
circulation as novelists? 

if 

DOES IN'i'OLERANCK PAV ? 

It is extraordinary what los-ses the Roman Church; ; 
has incurred by her indulgence in the dogma-making ■ 
instinct. Was a disagreement about the calculating! 
of tliat most inconveniently migratory festival, Easter, j 
worth the bisection and permanent weakening 
Christendom? Was the defining of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation worth the loss of Africa and Asia to : 
Mohammedanism, and the destruction of the best of ; 
the Northerners, the Arian Coths? 'The world in all^ 
probability would long ago have been Christian, the i 
Roman Church would have been truly “ Catholic,”' 
but for the disastrou.s practice of defining dogmas,. • 
and the intolerance of wliich this was the cause and ;; 
the effect. —Mr. Schiller, in the liilfhert Journal\ 
October. 

^ ^ ^ 

IIIK i'RIDMPM OF TGLV WOMEN. 

Successful women were not always of irreproach-: 
al)le beauty or modelling. Thus, the Piincess d’Evoli 
of Louis XV.'s lime was one-eyed, tlie slit of Mon- 
tespan’tx mouth reached her ears, Mine, de Maintenort ^ 
was thin, meagre, yellowish, La Valliere lame^ 
Gabrielle d’Estrees one-armed, Anne de Boleyn six¬ 
fingered.— j(/indnslan FtTie'V. 

n ^ 

THE TOYS OF A GARDEN CITY. 

Lcclaire, the (Jarden City near St. Louis, must be a 
jwradise. “ From ft>y front porch \ can hear twenty 
pianos, all of them either in my own block or the 
blocks facing it. Seventeen of these are owned by t 
ordinary wage-earners,’’— 
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The Reviews Reviewed.. 


is THE NINETEENTH CENTtJRY AND AFTER. 

The principal [^apors in the November number are 
those dealing with the llalkan (jiiestion and Miss 
Sellers* study of tlie Sv^iss nnerfiidoyed : all of wliieli 
have been separately noticed. 

“has ENiiJ.ANU wkoni;ko ]ki.:i.and?” 

Mr. (joldwin Smith asks this (jueslion, and lam(;nts 
that “ Irish history, in all that relates to the (ondiict 
- of England to In-land, is ])erverted to the service 
of hatred '*: “ England is cliarged with things 
which belong to the account of the Normans, the 
Papacy, or tlie general convulsion of Europe.” He- 
quotes (iui/.ot in 1866, who said: “ The conduct 
: of England to Ireland lor the last thirty years has 
been admirable,” and rim.s over most of Irish history 
to extrai:t the thorn of injustice to —ICngland! 
He eiuLs l)y l»oj)ing that Royalty will visit Ireland 
more frequently and .su improve Irish feeling. 'Fhe 
• impression left on tlu- reader is one of special plead¬ 
ing by an able advocate of an impossible case. 

“a I'LEKl Ol* 1,000 AKRiAI. MAc!!!!NES.” 

Major Ik lJadend\)vvell rej)lies to Professor New- 
COmbe*s disparagement of the fls'ing machine. Speaking 
from his own exjierieiice in Mr. Wilbur Wright’s 
marvellous maehiue, he anlicip lies that travelling 
through the air will soon become the eotnmon mean.? 
of getting from place tcf place, and will suj)ersede 
Other metiiods of transport. He asks : — 

What rcas(.m is there within a few years' lime, a 

foreign nati«»n .sliouUl not he able to deNpaloh a* licet of :i 
thousand iicrial machine?, each carrying two or three armed 
men and able to come across to oiii shores and land, not 
necessarily on the coast, hut at any desired inland |)lacc ? 'The 
majority ol the men could hi* landed, while the flvtis could lie 
sent baik for further suiipln;?. . . . I.ei us hi'ar in rniml, too, 

■ that 10,000 such machines would |Mol»ahly nv>t cost much more 
lhan one mo.lern hauU-ship. 

The only system of defence is to form a similar 
fleet to attack the horn s of our invaders. So to 

{ )rolect ourselves against these swarms of human 
OCU.sts we must pay, [)ay, [):\y. 

OERM.VNS RREFERRINO KNtUasIl SCHOOLS’. 

^ Mrs. Henry Pirchenough, in a most instructive 
:;acTO of Berlin revisited afliT tweiUV'cight years, 

; was startled to find highly educated and lar-ilavelled 
VGermans declaring that they were going to send 
"their sons to an English public school. For, said 
they, their boys came from school ovcr-sliiHed, over- 
over-trained, hut without the formation of 
■ independent personality, 'i’liey greatly admired the 
li^aracter building wliit'h goes on in our public schools 
i^nd which makes^dsnirable Colonial administrators. 

^ : But for the working classes^ the writer finds Ger- 
^ luany, not England, tl... best training ground. Most 
'$igni£f:ant is the remark she^ makes on the testimony 


of a great English industrial firm which has works in 
difi-crent Euroi)ean lands : - 

Over ;iikI o\v.t their rep(»ris show llial the amount of 

woik perf'irmed and the individual efficiency of the workman 
v:fry in each Slate exactly *ln proportion to the stringency of its 
laws for the enforcement of military service. Thus the Clennan 
i? more compel cut and does a better day’s work than the Belgian 
worker, whu.?e .servife is more often evaded, and is in any case 
J^.ss tfioroiigh, and so the scale varies in the different countries 
of U'eslcrn Kurope. 

She contrasts the robust and military physitpic of 
the (h rman with the slouching and crouching gait of 
the lMigli.sh workman. 

ANOI'HKK IXOIAN MUl'lNV IMPENOING. 

Mr. |. Nishet, late of the Indian Forest Service, 
surveys the liistory of India under Crown govern- 
iiieni, and declares that uiile.ss sedition and seditious 
teaching are more sternly repressed, “ the horrors of 
1857 are likely to be repeated.'' He especially 
insists on “the continuous betrayal of Indian inte¬ 
rests” to curry lavour with I.uncashire electors, as 
the origin of the Swadeshi movement. 

UIHER LAJUiKS. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.T., inveighs against 
the methods and conclusions of the Select Committee 
on Sweating, and argues that AVages Boards, even 
when tried under the rno.st favourable conditions, yield 
only meagre results. He presses lor a system of 
licensing workers. Mrs. Stirling gives a most inter¬ 
esting narrative of the American wife of Jerome 
Bu()na[)arte, w’fio.-ic marriage Napoleon annulled, and 
who, it appears, was granddaughter of Sir Waller 
Scott’s “ Old Mortality.” Rev. G. E. Ffrench laments 
the diininisliing supply of clergy for the Church of 
Eng!.:ind, and pres.ses for a relaxation of subscription 
to creeds and a removal of financial burdens. The 
l^arl of Cadogan discusses the cavalry of the Terri- 
torial Army. 

The Buddhist Review. 

• 1 riAVK to. welcome a new maga/ane, whether 
monthly or quarterly is not yet decided, in the shape 
of the Bmtdhist RcineiVy pulilished at a shilling at 
(jreat Russell Street, London. T’he Buddhui 
Review is the organ of the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain, a company of earnest men and women who 
rejoice with exceeding great joy in the gosjjel that 
there is no God, that they have no souls, that there is 
no being but only an endless becoming. Its contents 
maintain that Buddhism is identical with the latest 
wi.sdom of modern science, that Buddhism is the ally 
of Ereethougljt, that Buddhism is the best basis for 
Ethics, etc. Mr. and Mrs. Rhys Havi^js, Professor 
E. J. Mills, and Ananfla Metteyva are among the 
contpbuiors, and Mr. j! S. Ellam is the poet and the 
editor. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

T he November ftumber has a wide range of con^ 
tents, dealing with topics of East and West, literary, 
academic, scientific, and military. 

DJCKENS A TRAGIC POET. 

Mr. George Barlow discusses the genius of Dickens, 
and asks if he is not at heart tragic poet, more 
to Ford and Webster than to other English novelists. 
Most characteristic of him is not his inexhaustible 
fund of humour, but his understandrtig of tl»e intenser 
agonies of life. Vet Mr. Barlow grants that Dickens 
was not in his element in dealing with the deeper and 
more tragic passions of women, failed to portray 
|)hysical passion, and of all great English writers was 
least endowed with the faculty for perceiving and 
analysing womanly beauty. Mr. Barlow closes a sug¬ 
gestive study by insisting on the intense conviction 
with which Dickens always held to a sane, reverent 
interpretation of the great Christian doctrines. He 
shares with Shakespeare the immortality, npt only 
of great English genius, but of genius invincibly 
Christian. » 

(.:AN«>.N liARNMn i ON I'OOk LAW REFORM. 

'The present I'oor Law being universally con¬ 
demned, Canon Harnett lays down principles of 
reform. He grants the permanent validity of the 
principle of 1834 that the position of the person 
relieved .should be less attractive than that of the 
w'orkman.” There is now needed the supplementary 
princii)le that relief must develop self-respect, w'hich, 
iMore than a strong body, is man's b-st asset. 'Fhe 
<Janon therefore demands the abolition of Boards of 
(luardians an.l the inclusion of economic health under 
the control of the same municipal body as is 
re.sponsibIe for the physical licalth and education of 
the coininunity. Similarly, the ('ounty Council 
should extend its operations to all that are sick, 
be responsible for the education of all the children, 
whether wards of the Slate or not. It should also 
establish labour bureaux, prevent child labour, and 
provide training for ilvt present unemployed. He 
hopes for the abolition of the I\)or Law itseB*, and the 
treatment of men as citizens, not as paupers. 

AIRSHIPS AND WAR, 

Colonel Maude discusses the value of airships in 
war, and points out that the airship can never be 
relied on in foggy or rainy weather, or snow, and can 
make no forward progress the moment the velocity of 
the wind exceeds the power of its propelters. 
suggests the general staff should work out the 
probable effect of varying atmospheric conditions in 
several conjectural campaigns. He looks forwajd to 
the early appearance of a fresh source of power which 
would supply in a very small compass’ power enough 
to enable U flying machine^ to lift something con¬ 
siderably in excess of its- own weight. In the 
meaiVlme he thinks that dirigible airships might be 
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tested over the plains of India and in South .Xfrica, 
as auxiliaries to the police. ^ 

“a factory of AMERICAN IMPERIALISM." 

Mr. Van Wyck Brdoks treats of the relation of i 
Harvard to American life, 'riu* cliief note of its . 
training is the endeavour to |)ioin()te a robust indl- ' 
vidualisrn, admirable* for men of maliiie character, 
but not suited for those not'strong enough to bear 
this respv'^nsibility. In the selection of his studies 
and ]professors the individual is left free to develop 
himself. It is more and more becoming the |)OSt- 
graduate school for all America, d'hc writer closes 
with tlie pro])he(:y, ‘‘Inevitable and inexorable is 
tliat intellectualism which, in the coining generation, 
will sweep away the gentle sentiments of Puritan 
tradition, and make of Harvard the factory of 
.American lm|)erialism. Year after year the Harvard 
type grows less and less distinct as the Anurican 
type more and more defines itself." 

OrilER AKriCLI'.S. 

Mr. E. Pears tells tlio storv and describes the 
value of the Bagdad Railway. He urges that England 
.should accept the (ierinan invitation to co-operate 
with them, and so place this great trunk line of the 
future on an international basis. Professor Hubrecht . 
distinguishes, along witli other Continental naturalists, 
between “ that variety ol Darwinism which may be 
termed VVallaceism and the real foundation of Dar¬ 
winism/’ which i.s tlui selecLon llieory tormulated 
sixty years ago by l>olh Darwin and Wallavaj. Pro¬ 
fessor Marcus Hartog contributes a rejoinder to DL 
Archdall Reid’s attack on modern liaiuarckianism. ’ 
Both articles are somewhat restricted, by their 
terminology, to experts. Mr. 11 . lulny sets forth 
the manner and motive of Dante’s intuition of the? 
infinite, which was an axiom of his art. 

London Quarterly Roview. 

U'he October number is fiiil of a living and pro- ^ 
gressive faith. Dr. W. T. Davison dcclare.s, in hia ■ 
study of God and man in human history, that the /, 
best work in the twentieth century will be done by J 
practical mystics. Mr. W. V. Howard declares that: ;| 
the religion of the twentieth century wall be rnystical:/ 
in type. Mr. E. J. Brailsford asks, does spiritual insight S 
keeji pace with material kriowledgir, and boldly// 
declares that the Bible is not the final word ; “ God// 
is not .dumb that He should speak no more"; pleadS/| 
for an inflow of the tide of thought and feeling and 
energy from the surrounding spiritual life of mankind f /i 
and pronounces uiuhinkal.)le the impo.ssibility of 
rnunicating with disembodied spirits. In the comuig// 
man, “the third Adam," the “ personality of persons v 
each united to the other, and all as one by the 
dwelling sifirit" will, he expects, possess the fuller/ 
spiritual insight. Dagald Macfadyen Insists on faith ; 
perceiving God in history to-day. Tliere are many/ 
other admirable paj^rs. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

^t;THE November number resounds with strident 
n)our for an enlargement of our Navy such as 
lall render German naval expansion an expensive 
itility. Mr. H. W. Wilson, writing “ on the eve,” 
iclares that the command of the sea is trembling in 
le balance. A few weeks will show whether it is to 
secured for the British Navy, or to be allowed to 
iss for a century into the hands of Germany. An 
he declares, has arisen such as confronted 
yahee in the years between j866 and 1870. 'The 
l^tl-German drum is loudly beaten, and the further 
advanced that the great financiers, who can 
Ige the ri.sks run t)y a country willi a we.ik Navy, 
0ll withdraw their inveslmerUs, with corisei|iient fall 
Consols. As an insurance against naval disaster, 
at any rale coinniereial dilficulties, the retiuisilc 
lease of the Navy is but a trifling aniouni. 
,e demands forthwith a iiritish Naval Defence 
to fix the annual |)rograrnrne for at least 
r years on the two-keels-to*onc basis. 1'he 
;itor fmd^ his monthly chronique too narrow an 
for nis patriotic alarm. He (’ontril)Ute.s an 
entitled “ A ('risis and a Moral.'I'he crisis 
the Near haisl lie traces to the machinations, 
uiescent if not originative, of the (ierman 
leror, and points a two-fold moral : (1) to pay not 
5 slightest attention to aiiy statement [)Ut forward 
behalf of the Berlin (Government; (2) “just as the 
itish naval supremacy is a powerful guarantee of 
,ce, so British military imj)otenee is a dangerous 
ibentive to wan^' 

Mr, ("George Lloyd surveys the reform movement in 
, and urges llie Christians in 'I'urkey to 
imember that the prcixindcrancc of the •Moslem 
ment in the 'rurkish rarliament is as essential 

British ascendency 
mpire. 

if?; Mr, Maurice Low declares tliat no one ran foresee 
;e result of the 'Presidential (Section. He laments 
general smirching of reputations w'hich haslirought 
campaign down to a low level. The chronicler ol 
'anadian afl'airs reports that the struggle against 
lilitical corriiiition is more real in the llniual States 
,y than it is in (\anada. ile glorifies the pros- 
ts of the (Grand 'JTiink Pacific, which has one 
llimmit of 3,712 feet against two summits of 5,299 and 
jgoS feet on the Canadian I'acifu ; has a maximum 
idient eastward of 21 against the ('anadian 
ictfic 236 feet: westward of 26 feet agairfst the 
adian Pacific it 6; and overcomes a total 
ent eastward and westward of les.s than 7,000 
: as against 23.000 feet overcome by the#(huiadian 
ic. 

Hon. Mrs. Ivor Maxse argues against voles 
"women “because though they arc fitted to deal 
ijffe such dorn^stictncjIters as the sick, the aged, the 
|ching of t]ie young, they are not fitted to settle 
higher questions w’ ich involve the relations of a 
llfeat cfnantry with its neighUpurs and rivals. It \s 


J|;Jfactor in the welfare of 'Purkey as 
lib India is to the welfare of that Er 


woman’s part to influence; it to* 

judge, to decide, and in the last reso^ 

Mr. C. A. Cripps denounces fhe^SlJit^ernment’^* 
educational policy as one of reactionary Sectarianism, 
the main purpose of w^hich is to attack the Establish¬ 
ment of the National Church. It will fail, he. 
prophesies, if Churchmen stand firm, it will succeed, 
if Churchmen compromise. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

In Blackwood 's for November Sir Henry Bracken-t 
bury begins memories of his spare lime, 1856-T885 — 
memories dealing in part with his literary work, in 
part with Fronde, Kingsley, and Trollope. “ Musings 
without Method ” deals first with the recently-issued 
cheap edition of Gladstone’s Life. The writer wishes 
that “ every Radical in the country should give his 
nights and his days to the study of this very solid 
and instructive biography,” wherein he “ will find the 
mere politician displayed in liis crudest colours.” It 
also dt-rfis ftaustically w’ith Mr. Hall Caine’s “ Story,” 
An^>ther article deals severely with Mr. Asquith as a 
prince of opportunists and a sitter on the fence. 
Another article is upon “ Spain To-day,” the conclusion 
of which is that, though Spain has piospcred in 
material things, yet politically, intellectually, and 
sf)iritually she lias only just l)Cgun to alter. Religion 
has still much hold over the women, but little over 
the men—which often means cleavage. 'I'his is a 
fact patent to any observer. 'I'he Spaniards complain, 
])rolest, and deride much of the still prevalent 
corruption and procrastination, but they complaiiq 
protest, and deride quite idly. Nothing is changed 
—not as yet. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

'I'll! November number of this useful magazine is> 
full o: lielpful articles and suggestions for the house¬ 
wife. “The Housekeeper Beautiful” is the title of 
a pertinent article telling how the busy wife and 
mother can retain her good looks. The hints given 
will be invaluable to those who work but wish to 
remain untoilwori> In “ College-bred Wives ” Annette 
Atistin continues the discussion wherein college life 
is a help anc^ how it might help more. The need of 
the domestic ideal in municipal activities is ably .set 
forth by Rev. W. Walsh, of Dundee. This number 
will be useful to those who are clever with their 
fingers. One illustrated article tells how to make 
jewellery^rom seeds; another, illustrated in colours, 
shoe's how stencilling may beautify the liome. A 
bit of Japan in candle shades, gardening without 
soil, wood-working for the home, are papers in which 
the Subjects are thoroughly explained and made 
clear. The s^iecial departments deal with good 
eating, liappiness and health, conducted ,by Rev. S. 
McComb; discoveries; the children ; needlework ; the 
family conference, etc. A new serial by Mrs. Kingsley 
begins in this number. 



, TNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Pioj^^ghtly Hanew is chiefly remarkable for 
its articles’ dn the Kastern Que.stion, noticed else¬ 
where. Jt 'contains two articles on notable French¬ 
men—Mr. Gribble dealing with Chateaubriand’s first 
love affair, and M. Tavernier paying homage to M. 
Brunetiere. I'he first place in tlie number is given 
jto Sir Alfred Lyall’s inaugural address at the Congress 
on the History of Religion at Oxford on “The State 
in its Relation to Eastern and W’estern Religions.’’ 
Another phase of the same subject is dealt with by 
Mr. W. S. r.illy in liis article on “ The Rights of 
the Father ” :— 

The proper attitude of the Stale to rclii^^ions in this age is ;in 
attitude of benevolent neutrality towards all : to favour none 
unduly, and certainly not to compete with them on licbalf ol 
a new religion of its own making. 

WlIAf SHOULD LL DUNK IN KHODK.SJA. 

Mr. A. R. Colquhoun says the proper watch word 
for Rhodesia is population at any price : - 

Rhodesia must remain under the Company uiitiil, by ner 
internal prosperity, she is enabled to pay inieresi on the money 
invested in her, and then her own people can take ove< the 
burden of administration. Meanwhile that burden ought to be 
lightened. Norlhern Rhodesia should be Lalo-n over by the 
Imperial Govcrnnieiil and merged in Hritish Central Africa, 
rhe administration id Southern Rliodcsia, which i- expen^ivi 
aud not too elhcient, should be simplified. 

MK. HA LOAN KS SCHKMK. 

If it is wiggled about a hit, (Colonel Alsage l^ollock 
thinks that Mr. Haldane’s scheme will do, but it must 
be sup? lemented by compulsory military training fur 
•all schoolboys :— 

I believe that in its broad principles the Haldane Scheme is 
entirely sound, and I further believe that if judicioii.sly applie-l 
it will meet our ease ; that is to say, proviile effi'clually ibi 
Imperial and Home Defence and so render compulsion iiimece-.- 
sary •-« xcepi in .schools. 

“l.OSr liD.MLS AND N KNV I-LA IS.” 

Under tins title Mrs. Arcliibald Hurd pronounces 
an anathema upon flats :— 

In proportion as flat life incre;ise.s home life decrea.ses. rhe. 
flat-dweJIcr ought not to keep a dog, jirefers not lo keej) a cat, 
cannot have a garden, has no chance of keeping lion.se, has no 
possible ]>lace for mem(»ries, and, most emphatically of all, has 
no use or accommodation for babies. •Allliongh it may be 
possible to' make homes withoui kittens, t>r babic-S or flod'ei-s, 
or meuiories, or cupboards, die spirit of home is hard to \vo*» 
and win without any of ihein. My jeremiad against the flat as 
a home has two clauses ; first, that it makes home life practically 
impossible, and is sending it to decay dirough the dry-rot of 
disuse; and, secoml, dial it is causing deterioration of the men 
and women who inhabit it. 'The bridge table is the sul>siiliiie 
for die cradle. I’lie home is an interruption lo the game ; 
duties interfere with pleasures :ind iiiiisl be curti;*J1ed. ^'his is 
the working hyjiothesis of the decadent of lioth sexes. What 
is the chief eivl of man ? ” To which the shortest catechism 
makes answer- “'I’o shulfle out of his duties and be amused.’' 


T’he Youfi^ \Votfi(i/f opens with interview with 
the Hot>j Emily Kinnaird, vice-president of the 
Y.M.CA. The other chief article is by Madame 
Sarah Grand, upon what sHe would do if she were.a 
millionaire. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

Aktkr the article upon “ A Great Uiirgomaster no 
His Work,” the most generally interesting pai)er in th 
Dublin Jicinai* is thfc criticism by the Rev, R. li 
Benson of the Pan-Anglican Congress -the Arcl: 
l>i.shop of Canterbury’s Roman Catholic son sitting i 
judgment upon the gathering over which his fath< 
presided. 'I’he Imperial ideUI, says Father Bensoi 
has siq)erseded the national ideal of the Anglican 
Church, and the advance has been in the direetjoii’^ 
Supranational Faith. In other words, the Congr^ 
.showed immense breadth and tolerance, 'riiere wasp< 
one word of serious recrimination or abuses agaiiisUlh 
Catholic Church. Again, there was no claim to co^ 
ciliar authority; and there was a deeply devotioni 
spirit. But he comments adversely on the absenpl 
indeed, the disavowal, of doctrinal discussions, 
to a Catholic makes the hints of reunion appeii 
terribly unreal. Also he thinks Socialism w'as givis 
far too great i)rominence, and that it was ^‘sitn^ 
deplorable ” that a speaker should have spokf^ 
unrebuked, of Christianity being the religion of whi^ 
Soi ialisin is tlic practice. 

LM KKARV AK'nCLKS. ' 

Mr. F. V. iuxlos contributes an article 
iVIaurice Barres, knowji in France as one of lesgrmi^ 
coniitrtis^ because, though long an unbeliever, he lii 
returned to the Catholic Church of his fathers. Thdij 
who find Barres a writer not altogether easy to app^ 
ciate might be assisted by ibis paper. Anotl^ 
article deals with Adam Mickiewic/, Polaitl^ 
national poet, and a hitherto unpabli.shed fragment 
("ardinal Newman is inserted upon John Keblc; 
Franeijj Thompson is dedicated a fine memorial po^ 

Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, writing of “ Idiots and Persjbiiji 
ill Fiction,” discusses to what extent the greate^ 
novelists followed the conventional advice to M 
young writer of fiction lo make his plot (luite clisi 
before lie begins to write. She concludes 
judging from the confe.ssions of Scott, 'I’hackei^ 
Trollope and others, they followed it very little, 
all. But thc7 often did, like Trollope, “ live ^ 
t'leir characters” till they really came to know tbl^ 
and almost believe in their reality. “ If,” conclut^ 
the writer, you have the power to bring huii^ 
beings into life at ail, they will act out their 


almost independently of their authors.” 


'tViK IVomtin ill Hotnc contains an article uj|| 
.Americans at (!ourt, fully illustrated by portraitSf£^ 
the best-known Americans recently presented. 
openingjarticle is by Mrs. Tooley, upon Mr. ChurC 
and his bride. Princ:css Alexandra Victoria^ 
Schleswig-Holstcin-Cilucksburg, just married to | 
Raiser’s Iburth son, is said to be the original 
heroine in “ rrince.ss Priscilla’s Fortnight,” a noveS 
the writer of the very charming books? dealing with^ 


adventures of one* Eli/.abctli in Ikt licrman gai 
familiar to most of us. 



THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Quarterly Review for October contains two 
‘ B on Germany and England, which are noticed 
eirhere, and also an article on Tramps and 
jipjigrants. 

a)-OPKRATION AND AORICUl.TURE. 

' Home Counties ” writes an .interesting and somc- 
at cheering article v>n this subject. He call 



ation to the fact that the Irish are far ahead of us 
{.adoption of co-oi)eialive principles in agricultural 
..iiiction, and gives the following list of societies 
ilfeland: - 


Cresimcries 

• 2S3 

Do. (branches) . . 

57 

Agricultural .socioiii " 

159 

Credit societies 

240 

Poultry societies 


Flax societies ... 

9 • 

Industrie.s .si>cieties 

51 

iS 

Bcekeejiers’ socieiie; 

Bacon-curing stK ii i ies 

2 

Miscellaneous s»ici« ik '- 

. . 16 

tr Federations 

«73 


against this in Kngland the number of s(jcielios 
but they «re ^growing 

^ turnover ofnbe li societies was about half a luillloii 
jjjnU there arc vnore than 10,000 farmers in member- 


Thc organisation supplies its members^ with everything they 
like to ask for, from maize to fire insurance. It sold one year, 
more than 12,000 sacks of maize, 25 tons of binder twine, and 
4,650 tons of coal. 

The writer goes on to say : ‘‘ Our farmers seem 
Increasingly to unite with an appreciation of high 
farming an ability to obtain for themselves, by educa¬ 
tion and intelligent combination, more satisfactory 
financial results from their labour than they have 
hitherto obtained.” 

rHK KiRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 

Mr, C. Grant Robertson, in an article under this 
head, says :— 

On cv( ly question that he touched he stamped the impress or 
a spirit j'lcculiar to himself. At his best he left alike on friends, 
rivals, and critics an ineffaccal.de conviction of extraordinary 
and inexplicable power. The record of Jus achievements is 
written on our Empire to-day; and his conception of that 
Empire was a nobler legacy than the victories by which he 
sought to realise it. Inspired and united by a coininon charier 
of inaJienahle civic rights—government by and/or the governed, 
by and for free speech and free institutions—the Empire, as 
rill pa.ss^oilately jiroclaiined it to his generation, stood for the 
guardian and ideal of English liberty, the winning of which had 
in;K-.e his England great in the past, and the inainleiiance of 
which alone could keep her great in the future. 

Mr. \V. A. Baillic-Grohman writes a very interesting 
article on Mcdiceval Sport, and Mr. C. A. K. Bcdwell 
lias one on the Inns of Court. Major Darwin, 
discu.ssing Municipal 'Irade, urges the need of an 
impartial iiupiiry into the results of municipal trading. 
He says :— 

There is geneially a choice between at least two methods of 
reform, one ni'ue and the other less .socialistic, and it i.-^ 
probable that a searching and impartial inquiry into municipal 
trade would materially strengthen the hands of those who in 
such cases a<lvo'the less socialistic methods of meeting the 
complaints made with regard to existing conditions. 

Professor Ridgeway, writing on the Origin of 
'IVagedy, says : “ It would appear that the principle 
iVom which Greek tragedy sprang was not confined 
to Cireecc or the Mediterranean, but is world-wide 
and one ol the many touches that make the whole 
world kin.” 

An anonymous writer who give.s us his South 
African experiences is quite unexpectedly favourable 
loathe policy of* the present Government in that 
country. 


CornhilL 

For inten.se readableness Conihill is difficult to 
l)cat. Mr. H. W. Lucy leads with a number of vivid 
and variecl^episodes from his “ sixty years* wandering 
in the wilderness.** That and other papers have 
Ijeen separately noticed. His Honour Judge Parry 
applies the standard of “the box office” not merely 
to theVlrama but to literature and politics, and has 
much to say that is wise enough, though under a 
whimsical and comical mask. Some curious facts 
about English bird-name^^are adduced by Mr. Horace 
G. Hutchinson. Fiction is, as usual, well repre- 
•sented. 
















THE NOpTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The Nirih American Rannv iox October is pre¬ 
dominantly American and North American from 
cover to cover. It does, however, contain some 
articles of general interest. 

SUnsiUlSEI) IRISH M.P. 

The writer of the Letter on London Politics, com¬ 
menting on Mr. Redmond’S begging-box exjxjdllion 
lo the United Slate.s, says that the system by whicli 
eighty M.]\’s are paid by foreign subscrifition.s is 
indefensible and unnecessary. He calculates ihat in 
Ireland there are - 

:i million convincod JioiiK'-Kulei's. If each of them were to 
Mil)scribe to llic Pnrly funds n sum of 25 cents ii year, an annual 
income of 250,000 dols, would be the result ; and this amounl 
would be amply siififKaenl !u provide for ihe support ofihi* cijdily- 
odd Nationalist M. P.'s and leave a handsome margin Im liiepiir- 
[)Oses of prupaj^anda. I repeal that the Irish |»eo|d<‘ have the 
money. 'I’hey spend about seventy million dollars every year 
on drink and some seventeen million <lolla.rs every year on 
tobacco, and there always appears to bet plenty k>{ loose cash 
when it. comes lo a question of hoise-racini; or of buil<linj:> a new 
4. Imrch, they are so nii^gardly in the support df the cause 

of Nationalism that their leaders have to tramp the world, eaj> 
in hand, be|^i;in4^ for the uataiis lo carry on their work. • 

TUli: C HARACTKK OR THK I I ALIAM WOMAM. 

Dr. J. S. KiMinard, in ;i very interesting study of 
“ \\’onian in the Ilaliiin Novel,” s:iys :—■ 

For ihi; Italian rarely slu<li(^s, or caia s for, the psyche ol iiis 
w«>men. hixce|)l for jjallanlry, the sexes keep much ajjarl. 
Few nu ll confide in the woimai they most love and lionom ; 
lew consent to acee*pl advice fioni them, and scarcely one will 
williiii^ly i^rant tluan authority. Of that close communion, lii.il 
|»erfect confidence, which should bej;in with a iiiother's kiss ii> 
her babe newborn, and continue to son, brother, liusliand ; 
vivifying and ennobling, comforting and supporting all along 
life's rugged path, even attending tin; old man to his final rest, 
there is a singular lack among Italians. Tlic (..■atlu>lic Church 
is partly responsible for this. De'spite the exaltation of 'riu* 
Virgin, woman's iiifciiorily and the debasing nature of lur 
iiiHuoncc are preached. l‘N*en noble-minded N<*era arrives at 
the same conclusion as passionate Serao -that, since woman is 
only meant lo inspire and feel love, it is useless lo study any 
other phase of her jisyche and siipeifliiows to claim for her any 
other right than the free satisfaction of her scn.aialism. 

W.ANTICD- A CONFERKNCK ON CHINA, 

Mr. Lutnam W^ealc, in an article entitled “What 
the American Fleet could do for (dtina,” says the 
visit of I the American Fleet to ('hinese vv:3Lters 
encourages hopc^s 

that the United States Government may see fit, whilst the flet ! 
is off the coasts of China, lo circularise the IVnvers to the elfeci 
that the time has arrived when practical ellect should be given 
to the various self-denying ordinances and protestations of luniesi 
intentions, which all have been at pains to make regarding 
(diina- in other words, that the work which should have been 
completed at the lime of the making oi the JV.itCo Protocol of 
1901 be at once resumed. 

'I'o deal with lliis woik properly and exhaustively a congress 
is necessary ; and for sucli a congress to be a success it is m ces- 
.sary that it should set lo work, not in China, hut Y>///pf (diina, 
because i.dr ireatincnl for China ks not possible in an at mo- 
sphere of international jealousy and striving commercialism, but 
only lo \yt cxpec'.ed in an atmosphere of altruism. The one 
place for the meeting of such a*congress is America. 

.AMERlCAxV APPRECIATION OF ESPERANTO. 

Mr. H. J. Forman, who attended the Dresden 


f.'ongress on behalf of the iVorfA Ammcan Ra 4 c% 
says that it was 

».»ne of the most siKxessful of world-congrcsses. 'I’he 
I'.mpire, which dc.spil.o all ii.s piogrcss istdan exaggerated c ' 
si ivalisin, paid close atti niion to the doings of the Congih 
h>f)ke<l upon the spectach* of thirty nationalities united 
oimmoii speech with |ir<>louiMl inte rest and, so far as one co^|i 
judge from conversalicvi and the piess, a|>f)kuidcd its fun^ 
mental idea. Lieutenant Hayolj an iiislructor at the Fr " 
military scluxil of St.-Cyr, has been organising this particii')£ 
depaitment f4»r some lime, and has already published a ba^ 
hook t)l Esperanto Ibr the special use «)f ifie Red Cross. 

St rani), it is believed, will report favourably to the War 
meiit ;iiid urge the ado|)tii)n of Ksperanii> for the use of theiJS# 
Chjs.s, the medical c‘)rps oi iheiiniiy, as well as generally, 

Ol'JIKK AR ITCCKS. 

Rear-Admiral Luce arraigns the adniini.stration,;:|^ 
the American Navy, He says ;— ' 

.Sixty-five years' experience am! the tesliinoMy of 
Secretaries of the Navy show c.onelusively that this unbiifiinj^ 
lik«* system is conducive neither to elliciency nor to econ^ 
but the very reverse. It insures the greatest amount of 
vagance with tin- hMsl annuint of accoimtabriily, and is 
ellii. iency. 

Almost all the olher articles deal with riuestioiisi^ 
AirRTiean politics. _ 

THE LONDON MAGAZINE. . ^ 

/The London coiUains a paper on “ How the jj^l 
Live,” how to spend ^1,000 a year on dress 
woman, and a good many hundreds on dress 
man, and also how lo possess fabulous wealth^ 
sjiend very little, like one American millionaiF^I 
instance, who was dirty enough not to buy more 
one new suit of clothes in forty years. Another a|: 
deals with Miss Ethel Irving, and her impersonal 
of “Lady Frederick ” in Mr. Somerset Maugfa 
play ; ^while under the title of “ Learning to 
Emperor ” some at'couut is given of the GeiJ 
( Town Prince, who, lo judge by this article, 
altogether unlike his father. 'l 1 ie (Jrown Priric|P 
devoted to sport, a fine horseman, and a good jii| 
of horses. He is also a great .supporter of fooj^^ 
and it is due to him that the Association gana^ 
lately become so much more popular in (lerihl 
Like liis father, ho is also very fond of huj^i 
. specially cliamois-hunting in the Bavarian ^ 
lands; and he greatly enjoys winter spoit^ 

St. Morit/., and yachting. In accordance 
Flohcnzollern tradition, he has had to learn a i 
and chose carpentry. He is musical, and fond cii|| 
theatre. More than once he has incurred the pat^ 
(lisfdeasure, and been shut up like a bad boy in 
setiuence. The most interesting fact about 
(ItTinan Crown Prince, however, is that last yeai^ 
asked for twelve months’ leave from his mUil 
duties in order to study the management of 
politics in the Ministry of the Interior. This Mintii 
superintends all municipal and rural boards, 
men’s insurance and old-age ^irensions, incom^ 
and much besid<«*s. Tire Crown JVince heard;,f 
reports of heads of departments to the 
asked questions and,made suggestions 



THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Thk October number reviews the Lambeth (’!on- 
flftnce, laments ihe absence of commanding per- 
Itties, and sympathises heartily with its craving 
i* reunion. Rev, Darwell ^ftone argues that the 
•on of tl'.e Mass in the Roman missal does not 
rt or in ply any doctrines of the Kucharistic 
;esence which either ICastern Christians or English 
Jhiin'h people need repudiate, ami inclines to the 
ll^nion that the f)rogress of unity is likely to he 
^^tomoted hy attention to rites ratlier than to doc- 
Ifries. A pajxT on the l>iviii(i immanence in the 
tw Testament seems to see in the re discovery of 
is principle a powerTul impulse towa ds unity 
^Iween religion and scitaice, east and west, world 
~ Church. A clever plea is advanced for dealing 
ith the religious difliculty in the pul>lic elementary 
^^ools of England on tlie same lines as it has been 
i^lt with in the Irish l-nivcrsity Hill, From another 
per it seems that seven new bishoprics are waiting 
be born. Miss W ordsworth’s weighty utterances 
the higher education of women and Mr. 'ruincr’s 
Ijews of irregular marriages have been separately 
iced. 



The Pall Mall Magazine. 

^ ^ The opening article in the Pall Mall Mai^azin^ is 
|i^oted eisewher-:. Of [he. other artic les the most 
pirteresting is by Sir Francis Hurnaml upon “'rhe 
leaning of the I\instei.'’ Sir I^Vancis does not think 
ins will ever die oui I hey may wane, but their 
^i|^azing vitality will alwa)s.pull them up again. It 
P^goodto sec that he evidently understands why many 
^^lii^ple hate punsters, and that he most particularly 
' ts the clerical punster, in which very maiiiy will 
with him. Of the regular punster he has nothing 
severe to say, quoting Hook to bear him out; 
iisi to the occasional punster, like Dicken.«i, for 
nee, it is a ditferi'nt matter. He punned rarely 
unexpectedly, which always gives the best results, 
rmen Syka contribules Some 'Hioughts ibout my 



The Edinburgh Review. 

JOf the arlicll^s not noticed separab ly in the £ilf//~ 
Rcinav —a very good number—perhaps the 
St striking is tliat upon Goethes Novels, a icmark 
|ije piece of literary criticism. Goethe’s novels are 
the easiest for an English reader to .qiprecjiate. 
jifther article is devoted to the Piston Eelters, 
Kiph have appeared in an excellent edition during 
last few years; and yet another to a review of 
eiit books in»on E:iii\ London. It is to be feared 
to many readers tin: paper upon ‘‘ Heauty and 
— iryin-^ to determine the factors of 
(iSy and mcidentally how far physical beauty is 
SjJatlble with.vvhut Mr. Thomas Hardy i.alls “a 
^^Ognition -of the *'o\\ of things”--will he rather 
ault to follow', and somewhat abstruse 


THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE. 

Till!, Caumiian Magazine contains an illustrated 
payier by Mr. Frank Yeigh upon what certainly is a 
very little-known corner of the Empire—the Magdalen 
Islands, which lie in the very centre of the Gulf of 
St. LawTcnce, ninety miles west of Newfoundland, 
and are given over to angry waves and to seabirds, 
chiefly gannets. In all they contain some 6,000 
inhabitants, mostly fislier-folk. A visit to them seems 
to be an interesting expedition, and is most con- 
veni(*ntly made hy«boat from Nova Scotia in summer; 
but, like die coast of the Channel Islands, that of the 
Magdalen Islands is rocky and dangerous. 

CUMUATING THE SERVANT RROlU.F.M. 

Mr. 'leorge Greenwood describes the W^omen’s 
Domestic Guild of Canada, established about three 
years ago in Montreal, for combating that scourge of 
colonial life the insufficiency of domestic help. Girls 
are received by the Guild on arrival, and obtain frirt. 
board and lodging at its rooms for twenty-four hours 
afterwarjis, and then, if they have not obtained 
employment, the) are boarded at the rate of about 
3s. fi day. In three years the Guild has found situa¬ 
tions, as domestic servants, for over 1,500 girls. It 
lias 111 teen or more agents in Great 15 ritain and Ire¬ 
land, who are careful not to encourage the emigration 
of gil ls unlikely to prove suitable for Canadian life 

Harper's Magazine. 

Charm‘NG black-and white illustrations acconijiany 
the opmiiiig article upon “ 'The Seine,” by Marie van 
V’orst, and that upon Pittsburg, in which the writer, 
discovers one of the most picturesque cities in 
America. Th ‘ article upon “ Coriolanus ” is accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Edwin Abbey’s illustrations of tlie 
principal scenes and characters. About his Volumnia 
there may be various opinions. 

Ml Charles VV. Furlong describes an expedition lo 
'Picria del Fiiego. A photograph appears of Mount 
Sarmiento, of his attempted ascent of which Sir 
Martin Conway has an account in another of tliis 
inonlhs magazines; and another photograph is given 
of its two great glaciers coming right dowij to the sea. 

• C! B. Fry’s Magazine. 

Frys Magimpie opens witii a picture of tlie Santos 
Dumont hydroplane, a sort of aeroplane adaptetl to 
the water, as it were. Hydroplaning, it is predicted, 
will become very popular, and hydroplane racing a 
feature of fresh-water regattas. Already there is a 
hydrojjlane»upoii the Norfolk Broads. It is mi.xing 
meta|)hors, but the hydroplane is in a sense not only 
the aeroplane but the motor-car of the water, for in 
speed it eclipses all other pleasure craft. The maga¬ 
zine in general is not a specially good number, the 
chief articles dolling with the past cricket season, 
]>ike fishing, and “The iFalher of Shooting,” one 
Colonel Peter Hawker, who flourished in the first half 
of last century. 



The Reviews Reviewed.* 4^7 I 

.'it 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 

Tn its illustrations, black and white and coloured, 
and in its travel articles, consists the chief interest 
of Scribwrs. The third and last of the pajicrs u|)on 
Richard Mansfield, the actor, appears ; and there is 
a pleasantly written, very prettily illustrated paper on 
I’riesland and its quaint old towns—towns in whicli, 
says the writer, an American “is as rare as is a brSwn 
cow in the Frisian meadows, l^icsland is a part of 
Holland to which comparatively few go, and which is 
in many ways unlike the other ])arts. Another 
article deals with shooting in Wyoming in the 
Shoshone mountains. 

Tucked away at tlie end is what to some may sccni 
the most interesting paper of all that U|)on the 
absentee Am::^rican. The writer, Mary (Jrawtord 
Fraser, remarks, first, that a man should have very good 
reasons for abandoning the land of his forefiithers, 
And, secondly, that Europe is flooded with Americans 
who have renounced the land of theirs, “ for such 
frivolous reasons that it is impossible to (/iMain an 
account of Ihem/^ and who, moreovoT, aliiise their own 
institutions, saying it is uselcjss to try to imj)rovc them, 
yvi fly at the first critic who dares to suggest an imper¬ 
fection. 'I'his is the third article tins montli, in a leading 
American review', written, 1 lH‘lievc, by an American 
w l iter, and rebuking Americans severely for their faults. 
Its writer, indeed, goes so far as to suggest that all 
children of Americans living abroad sliould have to 
spend a certain number of ilie years of their minority 
on Amcrii!an soil, on jiain of losing their rights of 
•citizenship. This, she thinks, is, or .should he, not a 
severe penalty, for young people in America setan to 
her to have more chances of healthy enjoyment and 
devclojiment than any others in the world. Tfie 
“ Best Americans” would have some claim to be so 
called did they stay in America and help to put right 
what is wrong there, even if they did soil their liands 
in so doing, instead of spending their time in foreign 
countries grumbling at tlie discomforts to be put up 
with in their own. 


THE HIBBERT JOUR^IAL. 

Tin*: Ilibbert Jour/ia/ xs ii \^ooi\ number. 'J'hree*of 
the more important articles are noticed elsewhere. 
The Solicitor-General for Ctrylon opens the number 
with an article on “'The Miscarriage oi Life in the 
West,” He does not think much of our Western 
civilisation. He says :— 

Such an age, having no ailc<]aate coiuep'ion ol jho evils ul 
luxury or of llie greatness of work for its own sake, takts no 
|>ains to restrain the senses wln;n they di.sliact tlie mind, or to 
abate the play of the imagination as a means of conser\ing one’s 
energy. It docs not know ihc truth that s(*nsu^J^^.■^ncss unfits the 
mind for its proper work of ujdiMing the soul. • 

Professor VVilliam James writes on •* Hegel and His 
Method.” #Mr. C. S. Peirce cites “The Neglected 
Argument for the Reality pf (h)d,” and the Hon. 
Bertrand Rus.sell argues that determinism does not 
exclusively impair morality. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 

Onk of the Windsor Muf^azinrs chief article? 
upon the interesting s^jbject of turkey farming and 
other on the Fifth of November, which the Edit<» 
pleases to remember by a long description of 
Gunpowder Plot, fully illustrated by quaint old prints| 
and portraits of the censpiraiors. One of the best ol; 
this month’s art ])apers deals with Mrs. Stan^'Op^T 
Forbes’s work. J 

A Hou r TUKKi-vs. i 5 |j 

'Fhe paper upon turkey larming tells us that lh<^^ 
arc at least three varieties eff wild turkey, l)Ut tlie one?; 
in Europe is, or was originally, the Mexican variety^ 
'J'urkeys have aljs«3iutely no connection with the; 
country of the .same nam.t. (Iriginally, it seerns^j 
“ 'f'urkihh ” only meant foreign, and bird was callo(jr: 
“ turkey ” because it was a foreign bird. AniericaiiiSi^; 
tlie writer think.s, know how to serve it much better; 
than we ilo, sending It to table with cranberry sauQ^jJ^ 
frit'd .sw'e<.:l potatoes, and boiled rice. 'J'urkey chicki^ 
an‘ very iroublesomc and delicate to rear, the 
<lani|) being fatal to them. Norfolk, Suffolk, Cai^ 
l>ridgc and Lincolnshire are, of course, the chi^ 
turkey counties, though all self-rt^spccting birds mui^ 
come from Norfolk. Farmers rarely, if ever, conf 
their attention solely to turkeys, which are 
profitable in connection with other stock. A “ gobbl«jt|| 
is worth five guineas ; a stock hen, poor thing I 
guinea. 'J'urkeys must have plenty of space in wb)^ 
to roam. (.'onfinement or .stuffiness ih^y 
endure. Early next month turkey-dealers will i 
driving all about the turkey counties, collecting 
birds from the various farms, and the Italian turkij^ 
l)recders will be clubbing together to charter a speClii 
train to take their produce to London, the on| 
metliod ol getting it there r heaply enough. 


The Bookman. -fl 

1 'hk Oclolicr issue ol the J>ookman is a RuskJ|| 
(loulile miinber, with s|)e('ial articles on Ruskiii 
I >i. W. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. M H. Spiclmann, 

Ml. |. A. Hobson, besides a symposium on tftip 
influence of Ruskin 'The number is illu.strated wif^! 
portraits of Ruskin, j)ii:turcs ol the ]rouse.s in which }i|| 
lived, and a numbei of drawings by the “ Master.” 


Stpancl- ■;' 

Mr. Winston Cmji<criiiJ/s .\incan journey is 
seiious feature of the Sintnd. 'rbere are sever#S| 
comic articles—W. Pett Ridge’s “Sketches fro^ 
lafe” ; the satire of W. K. Haselden, which is 
amusing ; Harry Furniss s “ Comic Side of Oime- 
and, scarcely le.ss amusing, Henry li. Dudenj^i^^ 
“Tales with Tangrams.” 'I’he latter, amusement 
said to be at least four hundred year*?* old secliohi|«i 
of squares of black cardboard made by diagonals 
parallels to diagonals teing used to make pictures. 




'R'Evrew" ■x)E '''S.EV'!i'iwsr 


►St amusing pajicr, by far, is tlie one entitled 
ies of Diplomatic Life,” wliich brings out 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

J^PhE Atlantic Monthly does not this month contain 
|y article of great importance, at least so far as the 
l^glish public is concerned. tVhat is remarkable, 
Kwever, is the way in which several of the contri- 
P|0rs roundly tell the American piihlit of its faults. 

ItAT AN AMERICAN OIPLOMATIJ?7' It NS rO F.NDUUI 

most 

^furiosities of Diplomatic 

;fact that American diplomatists have to do not 
the work of oui diplomatists, but also iiiuch ol 
done by our Coesuls, for instance, assist- 
distressed compatriots, which often n^cans a 
ire tax upon the slender remuneration of the 
. icrican diplomatist. 'Mie di|)loTnatistwho writes this 
Idle had at times to settle marital disputes ; lu; 
Mpnee asked to grant an American passport to a 
[tig Russian who had committed a high political 
e and who did not want to go to Siberia for lib* 
request was not granted) ; once he had to lend 
passage money to America to eleven coloured 
ideville performers, who all rcj^jid llie loan ; and 
1 he had to encounter imiioslors or their victims ; 
sometimes his time was lak(*n up by di.-mentcd 
with hees in their bonnets, 
is AN nONI'.Sr NKNVSPAPKk 1‘OSsmi.K ? 

pi New York editor, who asks this question, replies 
not actually possilde at present, it is fiist 
ming so. It is an independent newspaper that 
public want. Only millionaires, he remarks, can 
new.spapers. “It is, perhaps, the best of all 
to avoid dying rich ”—a hint for Mr. Carnegie. 
Iiresent the New York j>iil)lic, of whose intelligence 
^hinks very little, is certainly showing some real 
►ire for an honest, independent journal. It ought 
possible to take an existing I'aper, he thinks, and 
:1c it up on the new lines de.sired. 

PITY THE AJMKKIC:aN ri[KATklCAL MANAGER 

lAtiother w^ritei wdu) does not .spare the American 
|blic, and is as far as possible from telling them that 
^ are the Chosen People, is the writer of the article 
tied “ A Plea for the Theatrical Manager.” The 
ftilic is very ready to blame the theatrical manager 
the low standard of dramatic art in the States, but 
^^ealily the public itself is much more to blame. It 
not alw^ays know' what it w^ants, and when it does 
iW, what it wants is often melodrama or dramatic 
pbockers”—anything, in short, but good drama. 
IjjS rude person who wTites this article divides the 
re-going public into (r) persons of bad taste, 
ifer morally bad or aesthetically bad; (2) |K:!r.son.s 
Hood taste, a very .small j>roportion ; and (3) [xt- 
is of no taste, a very large proportion. Shakespeare 
i|[|;,good houses, but is accepted lathcr tlian 
^nded. That Americana go to see him is “ only 
Ihistance of .the «Ame» ican craze for education.” 

iriheless the vrriter insists ahat it is possible 
liave in large centres one theatre, at any rate, 
ire ieal £tre presented and where actors act.^ 


THE LADY'S REALV. 

The Zad/s Realm^ whose reputation for good 
illustrations is maintained, devotes its opening article 
to T..ady Northcote, “the lady who won the heart ol 
Australia,” whom Mr. Deakin considered to have 
done more for the w'omen of Australia than any one 
of her own sex or of the other sex. Lady Northcote, o: 
course, recently left Australia, her husband’s five 
years’ term of office being over. Lord Northcote di.l 
an immense amoqnt of travelling in the Common- 
w-ealth, and was u.sually accompanied by his wife. 
She also did all she could to encourage Australian 
industries, and her women’s work exhibition, w'hich 
included the w ork of women of all nations, was a great 
succe.ss. 

An article upon “ Anglici.sed Germany” describes 
the extent to which a section of Berlin society is said 
to be aping English ways and becoming Anglicised. 
English nurses, English governesses, English parlour¬ 
maids, English speech, English books, English furni¬ 
ture, En^lidi cut clothe.s, Ivnglish afternoon tea and 
English dinner, are all, w'c are assured, becoming the 
fashfon. '^Phe last named can be nothing but an 
improvement on the distasteful “ Abendessen but 
to judge' from what the writer says, the fashionalile 
young German sometimes makes a consummate assol 
liimself in his e fforts to ape English ways. 

Another article, illustrated by portraits, deals w'ilh 
the four llohenzollerns, the Kaiser’s sisters, all ol 
them long since married, and ranging in age from 
forty-eight to thirty-six. One is Crown Princess ol 
Greece, the others have married German princes.. 
Princess Charlotte, the eldest, is not unlike her 
brother. She speaks first and thinks afterwards, is 
very strong-willed and high-spirited, and does not, 
apparently, hesitate to laugh at brother William and 
his omniscience. Eor instance, wlien a piece of 
music' composed by the Kaiser was performed at the 
Berlin Royal Oi)era House, she greatly embarrassed 
the Imperial Adjutant by incjuiring who helped His 
Majesty “ to put together that fearful song.” 

“ 'i'he Lion-cub of the Cabinet ” is Mr. H. W. 
liUcy’s description of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
“the stone the Unioni.st Premier rejected,” wdiich 
“ has become ofte of the chief corner-stones of a 
laberal Cabinet.” He comments chiefly on Mr. 
Churchill’s traits of resemblance to his father, whose 
marvellous memory he inherits. If he reads a column 
of print four times over he can recite it wdthout error. 

Itajjlan Tribute to Our Photography. 

The September and October numbers of La Foto- 
pnfiii Artistica are devoted to the Fine Arts Exhibi¬ 
tion in Turin, giving photographic reproductions of 
the chfef pictures. I notice that several of the finest 
pliotographic studies are by English photographers— 
one from Birmingham, ^ne from Mancltester, one 
from I.»ondon—and thak they are singled out fjr 
special admiration. The reproductions are all beau¬ 
tifully executed. 






THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

An account of School Savings Banks is given in 
Vragen des Tijds, the Arnhem district being chosen 
as an example. The children are encouraged, instead 
of spending all their halfpence in sweets, to deposit 
some of them in the bank, which is affiliated to the 
Communal Savings Bank. Deposits are made in 
various ways; in some instances the children pur¬ 
chase stamps, as in our own Post Office Bank, while 
in others the money is handed directly to the school¬ 
master. An annual allowance is m’hde to each school 
as interest, and this sum is spent in books for the 
library, in an excursion, or otherwise. Nearly fifty 
per cent, of the scholars are depositors; the money 
can be withdrawn at any time, but the bulk of it is 
utilised to buy clothes or to help the boys when they 
vvish to join a technical school. 

The same review has another article dealing with 
/anking and the rate of interest and discount. The 
rate is high in Holland, which is rather detrimental 
a) trade. If a merchant has to pay an ^English 
irianufacturer for goods or raw material, he really 
pays a heavier price than most persons suppose,Rfor 
the rate of exchange is against him, and the cost of 
f)l)taining the draft is high. The credit enjoyed by 
England is in her favour. Another article discusses 
the office of War Minister in Holland, which the writer, 
an ex-War Minister, declares is disagreeable, thankless 
and difficult. The Dutch people pay far more atten¬ 
tion to the navy than to the army, and the idea that 
the Queen should be the head of the military forces is 
not palatable. 

* Onze Eetnv devotes much space to an account of 
the Free Trade Congress held last August in London, 
'rhe wTiter adds a postscript to his article, the 
Speech from the Throne having announced attempts 
at social reform and hinted that an increased import 
duty would probably be necessary to provide the 
money required for these reforms. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the 
current Elsevier is that which sketches the history of 
the printing and publishing establishment of Elsevier. 
The middle of the seventeenth century saw the glory 
of the Elseviers, and the story is an^entertaining one; 
there are pictures of the old bookshop and other places, 
with a reproduction of the block that nyiy be called 
their trade mark, an illustration of the medal issued 
by the University of Leyden in honour of Daniel 
Elsevier, its printer, and so forth. 

De Gids contains .several good articles. Here, too, 
we have a warning about the necessity for paying 
more attention to the army, so that Holland may be 
ready to defend her independence. Do the Dutch 
fear that their independence is menaced by Germany, 
in view of the possibility that Queen Wilhelmina will 
leave no heir ? Another contribution^ deals with the 
preservation of the Dutch language in South Africa, 
the need for such preservation, and its importance 
to Dutchmen generally. THis is an exceedingly good 
number. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The first place in the Italian reviews this 
must be given to General Luchino dal Vertm^^ 
courteous but outspoken alUK'k on Lord Croinei^ 

“ Modern Egypt,” which a|»[)ears in the JVuHfpi 
Anfologin. The general, who is himself well kno#S 
in London, writes w;(h authority, us he was entrust0|| 
l)y the Italian Governnu^nt •with important negotiil 
tions concerning the Eastern Soudan, both here atl^ 
at Cairo. His complaint is that Lord Cromer begitiii 
l)y falsely accusing Italy of being “ clamorous ||| 
satisfy her restlc.ss ambition ” in Egypt, and tl 
systematically ignores the very real services renderc 
to England by Italy, more especially in and arour 
Kassala during the years 1894-97. Omissions, 

Lord Cromer is concerned, cannot be put down ^ 
ignorance, and therefore can only lie attributed 
tlic ungenerous desire that England alone shou]|^i 
have the credit of having destroyed the Mahdi. 

Anna Celli describes efforts that she and oth<^ 
are making to secure trained nurses for hospitals 
Italy, the great obstacle being the difficulty 
securing suitable subjects. She admits that so 
nuns are the best nursc.s, and that if banished 
the ho.spitals, as some anti-clericals wish, there 
be in most towns literally no one to take their plao 
Pius X., it may be added, has had organised in 
a training school specially for nursing nuns. 

Tlie Civiltd Cattolica devotes a long article to 
Eucharistic Congress, from the pen of Fr. Sydi 
Smith, S.J. 'rhe tone of the article represents t 
general feeling among English Catholics—that 
Congress was so magnificent a success that even t| 
disappointment of the procession can be borne 
equanimity. Fr. Sydney Smith warns his Italti 
readers against building too great expectations on 
splendid a religious demonstration. I'he forces 
anti-Catholic bigotry are indeed dying down amj 
us, but there still remain those of agnosticism 
indifference, which are unhappily on the increase. 

A particularly interesting account of the late 
Pobiedonostzeff, of his religious opinions, and m 
especially of his views on Church and State and 
hat red of the Catholic Church, appears in the Eiv 
Internazionale, 

Don Romolo Murri describes lengthily in 0 
Rassegfia Contemporanea the aims of the Lega Den£ 
cralica Nazionale, a new league of young Itali 
whose first aim is to fight clericalism, and W: 
.secorfd is to promote really democratic reforms. 
State Church, or even any sort of alliance between jtl 
Church and the governing authorities, has beedt: 
magnified, in Don Miirri’s brain into the grea 
calamity that can befall a nation. 

E?Nporium, in addition to a charming illustra 
article on the Cistercian abbeys of Italy, confstS&l 
very fully illustrated account of, the ^ work of T. j 
Steinlen, the Swiss artist in black and white, wl^ 
became one of the most vivid and successf 
delineators of Parisian popular life. 




of the Day in the Periodicals 



the Month. 


Under this head the reader mil find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 
• periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


imiNr' AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAU 
^icttlture, Land: 

Britain’s Peasant Propcietors, iTy Rev. M. Dr.ijicr, 
' *Vyoung Man,” Nov, 

‘ Agricultural Co-opciatiun, by Home COiinties, “ < )rly. 
Rev,” Oct. 


ie Army Question, by iaeiit-Col. A. I’ollock, 

$ nightly Rev,’' Nov. * 

I The Cavalry of the 'rcrrilorial Army, by Ca:! of 
¥ Cardigan,,** Ninetrenili Century,” Nov. 

’j:the French and (xerman Maiitjeuvres, by 11. IIi.iis- 
man, “ United Service Mag,” Nov. 

I^ooniag, Aerial Navigation : 

^'^Thc Problem of Aerial Navigation, by Ma jor B. Baden- 
Powell, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

^'^Arrival of the Airship, World’s Work,” Nov. 
^Airships in War, bv Col. F. N. Maude, Contemp. 
Rev,” Nov. 

^Wdren: Filty Years of Child Legislation, by Rosa M, 
■Barrett, “ Progress,’’ Oct. 

^rch of England : 

vThe Lambeth Conicience, “ Churcli (])rly,’'Ocl. 

^5 Thc Supply of Clergy, by Rev. (h L. Ffrcnch, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Nov. 

SoMiperative Movement: 

ji'Agricultural Co-ofieration, by Home Coimlics, “( )rly. 
V Rev,” Oct. 

;;rfrench Co-operative Provision Societies, by |. 
Cernesson, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Oct. 15. 

lAocation: 

v:The Government and Education, by C. A. Cripps, 

;; “ National Rev,” Nov. 

Liberal Policy and Religious Education, “ Church 
Qriy,” Oct. 

?Thc Higher Education of Women, by Miss Words- 
.;:v worth, “Church Qrly,” Oct. 

EOia^ral: Bribiiig the Electorate, bv 11 . N, Dickinson, 
“ World’s Work,” Nov. 

Itiolntion ; 

? Darwinism Wallaceism, by Pn^l* A. A. llnbrecht, 
0 “Contemp. Rev,” Nov. 

of Actpiiicd Cliarai’ters, by Prof. M. 

■; Hartog, “ Contemp, Rev,” Nov. 

litence: 

iiNccessity of a War Chest in England, by Sir K. (hden, 
f;“Jrnal. Royal United Service Inst,” Oct. 
'^'Competition, by H. Hull, “Atlantic Monthly,” Oct. 
i^'Business Depression and the Popular Mind, by H. L. 

; West, “ Forum,” Oct. 

i'iProffress of Financial Recovert, bv A. D. Nitvcs, 
“ Forum,” Oct, 

HittSllig Problem : 

P Employers and Housing, bv K. Chevsson. “ Refonne 
t Sociale,” Oct. ih; • 

liiNoed for New Cities, bv IL Ciaskc, “ I'.conomit: 

Rev,” Oct. 

i^tSfifSen Cities, by H. A. Kios , ‘ Slimmcn aus Maria 
"" Laach,M:)ct. 

Dd: * 

5 England wronged Ireland •by Goldwin Smith, 

' Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 


Journalism : 

Is an Honest* Newspaper possible? by New York 
Editor, “ Atlantic Monthly,” Oct. 

Labour Problems : ' 

'I’he English Labour Mo\ement, by W. Mailly, 
“Muihsey,” Nov. 

What Organised' Labour wants, bv S. (joinjiers, 
“McClure,” Nov. 

The Empire and Labour, by T. C. Norih, “West¬ 
minster Rev," Nov. 

How Switzerland deals with Her Uncmidoyed, by 
Edith Sellers, “Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Sweating and Wages Boards, by J. R. Macdonald, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Law: Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotiis, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” Nov. 

Local and Municipal Government: 

Municipal Trade, by Major Darwin, “ Qrly. Rev,” Oct. 

'Phe Frie Brigade of Loin-on, l)y S, J. G. Hoare, 

“ Empire Rev," Nov, 

Marriage Laws : Di\orcc Law Reform, by E. S. P. 

Haynes, “ Westminster Rev,” Nov. 

Navies: 

f)iir Endangered Sea-Siijircinacy, ‘^Qrly. Rev,” Oct. 

l-mgland and Germany ; On the Eve, by IL W. Wilson, 

“ National Rev,” Nov. 

'i'hc Germ.in Navy, by Commander Davin, “ Questions 
Diplomatiqucs,” Oct. 16. 

A Naval (Understanding with the United States, by P. 
A. Hislam, “ United Service Mag,” Nov. 

Obstacles to (American) Naval Efficiency, by Rear- . 
.Adm. S. B. Luce, “ North Amer. Rev,” Oct. 

Armaincnl of Great Ironclads, by P. Giteau, “ Noiivelle 
Rev,” Oct. I. 

Defence of Harbours by Fortification, by R. F. John¬ 
son, “Journal Royal United Service Inst,” Oct. 

Parliamentary (see also Electoral) ; 

Mr. .Asquith, “ Blackwood,” Nov. 

The Future of .Parliament, by IL Russell Smart, 

“ Socialist Rev,” Nov.^ 

Party Government, by C B. Wheeler, “Westminster 
Rev” Nov. 

Unionist Policy, “National Rev,” Nov. 

Pauperism and the iPoor Law : 

Sljggestions fort Poor Law Reform, by General Booth 
and Dr. J. B. Paton, “ Progress," Oct. 

Poor Law Reform, by Canon Barnett, “ Contemp. Rev,” 
Nov. 

The I'oor-Law Revolution, by A. E. Cave, “ World’s 
Work,” Nov. 

Population Questions : 

The Cause's of French Depopulation, by L. March, 
“•Rdforme Sociale," Oct. 16. 

The Population of, Belgium, by Prof. E. van l>ei 
Smissen, “ Rdforme Sociale," Oct. i. 

Railways : 

The American Railroad and Prosperity, by Katharine 
Coman, “ Anifer. Rev. of Revs,” Nov. 

Socialism, Sociology, SociabQuestions : ^ 

Education and the Socialistic Movement, by J. B. 
Clark, “Atlantic Monthly," Oct. 



in' "th if ■ 

A National Fund for Efficient Democracy, by W. H. 

Allen, “ Atliiniic»Mthly,” Oct. 

The Alternative to Socialism, by A. H. Weller, “ We^^t- 
minster Rev,” Nov. 

Conciliatory Socialism, by G. A. Paley, and Replv ])\ 
H. G. Wells, “ New Orly,” Oct. 

'Die Expert under SocTalism, by H. H. Schlocsser, 
“ Socialist Rev,” Nov. 

Socialism in Action in America, by John Marlin, 
“ Socialist Rev,” Nov. * * 

Social Legislation in England, by Prof. W. J. Ashley, 
** Economic Rev,” Oct. ^ 

\'agranls, Beggars, Tramps, bv John Cooke, “ Qrlv. 
Rev,” Oct. 

Uecomrnendations and ]iK|iiirics, by C. F. Rogers, 
“ Economic Rev,” Oct. 

Telegraphy, Cables ; Sixponnv Transatlantic Cable¬ 
grams, by R. Belfort, “ World^s Work,” Nov. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic ; 

Compensation and the Licensing Bill, “Orly. Rev,” 
Oct. 

Alcohol and the Individual, by 11. S. Williams, 
‘‘ McClure,” Oct. 

Theatres and the Drama: * 

Literature in Drama, by E. A. Baughan, ** Fortnightly 
Rev,” Nov. • 

The Theatrical Crisis in Kngland, by Arnold Bennett, 
“ Mercurc de France,” Oct. i6. 

Pica for the Theatrical Manager, by L. F. Dcland, 
“Atlantic Monthly,” Oct. 

Women : 

Militant Tactics and Woman Suffrage, by Mona Caird, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Nov. 

Votes for Woiiieri, by lion. Mrs. Ivor Max.se, 
National Rev,” Non . 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement ; 

The Peace Movement, by I'.llen Key, Nord und 
Slid,” Oct. 

'riie Peace Mission of the Natural Scic*nces, by Sir 
Henry Koscoc, “Deutsche Kev,” Oct. 

Danger I'oints around the < dobe, by \ . S. Yarros, 
“ Chaulanijuan,” Oct. 

War, by Golilwin Smith, “Canadian Mag,” Oct. 

Colonies, the Empire, etc : * 

The Social Responsibilities of Empire, by Sir W. 

Cliaiice, “ Fanpire Rev,” aNov. 

Current Tendencies of Imperial I nil)», liy E. M. ]\lil!cr, 
“ Empire’ Kev,” Nov. ■* • 

Africa : ^ 

The Progress of EgvpU bv ], M. Hubbard, “ Atlantic 
Mthly,” Oct. 

More':co, by A. M. Low, “ Forum,” Oct. 

The SoutJi African Native Oiicstion, by R. Durand, 
“ International,” Oct. 

Impressions of South Africa, “0»1>. Rev,” O-yt. 

The Only Way in Rhodesia, by A. R. Cohpjhoun, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. • 

Australia: The Financial Problem, “Colonial Office 
Journal,” Oct. • 

Austria-Hungary (see also Ibilkan* Stales)^: 

Austria aii^ Hungary, by (baf Theodor Zichy, 
“ Deutsche Rundschau,” 0-et. 
xliiingarian Nationalities, by •Hon. C. M. Knatchbull- 

‘ ' Hugessen, “National Rev,” Nov. 


^iitobiCALs'oi?"" fiiE' 

Balkan States (see also Bosnian Provinces, Bulgaria. 
Roumania, and Macedonia (under Turkey)) : 

The Eastern Question in Europe : ^ 

Calclias on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

Dicey, Edw., on, “ Empire Rev,” Nov. 

Dillon, E. J., on, “ Contemp. R<w,” Nov. 

Gauvain, A., on, “ Oueslions Dipiomatitpies,” Oct* 

i6. ^ 

Schippcl, M., on, “ So/.ialistischc Monaishefte,” Oct. 

Mm Who count in the Balkans, liy K, A. Powell. 

“ Amcr. Kev. of Revs,” Nov. 

The Military Situation, by Capt. C. B. Nbumaii. 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. ^ 

I'lie licrlin Congress, by G^ibriel Hanot. lux, “ Rev. 
des D(*nx Mondes,” Ocl. i. 

Austria and the Berlin I'reatv, by Sir R. BImner- 
has.sell, “ FonnightI>’ Kev,* Nov. 

'J'hc Secret Treaty of Keichstadt, by Diplomaticus. 
*' Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

Belgium: 'I'he Elections of by C. Woesie, “Rev. 

Gcn( 5 rale,” Oct. 

Bolivia : The President, by C. M. Pe])pcr, “Amcr. Rev, 
of Revs,” Nov. 

Bosnian Provinces, by Emil Reich, “ Nineteenth Cent/ 
Nov. 

Bulgaria and Her Independence : 

B< 5 rard, Victor, on, “ Rev cle Paris,” Oct. 15, 

Hans, A., on, “ Grande Kev,” Oct. 25, 

Massy, Col. 1 \ II. H., on, “ .Ninctemth Cent,” Nov. 

China; 

What the American Fleet could do for China, by B, 
L. Putnam Weale, “ North Aniei. Kev,” Ocl. 
Chinese Education : ^ 

Allen, Rev. R., on, “ Cornhill,” Nov. 

Kanda, T. M., on, “World’s Work,” Nov. 

The Woman Movement, bv A. Maybon, “ La Revue,” 
Oct. r?. 

Chinese Emigration, “ Grande Rev,” Ocl. 10. 

The Chinese J’roblein, by P. Rohrbach, “ IVenssische 
Jahrbiicher,’’ Oct. 

Germany and Prussia ; " 

Public Finance : 

Leiithncr, K., on, “ .So/ii'ilistischc Monatshefte,” 
Ocl. 8. . 

Sydow, Minister, on, Deutsche Rev,” Ocl. 

Inroinc I'ax in Prussia, by E. Bernstein, “Inter-' 
national,” Oct. 

The Agrarian Problem, by R. Calwer, “ Sozialistische 
Monaishefte,” Oct. 8. 

Police in Berlin, by A. Raffalovich, “ Nouvclle Rev/ 
Oct. 1. 

Cfcrmany and England : 

i-ioliiiowsky, Fiirst, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Oct. 
White, Arnold, on, “ Great Thoughts,” Nov. 
Friendship between England and Germany ; Sym¬ 
posium, “ Friends’ Qrly. Examiner,” Ocl. 

The Gernwn Peril, ‘'Qrly. Rev,” Oct. 

A Crisis and a Moral, by L. j. Maxsc, “ Nationa’ 
Rev,” Nov. 

India : 

India under Crow’n Government, b>J. IJisbet, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Nov, ^ , 

The New Nationalist Movement in India, by J. T 
Sunderland, “ Atlantic Mihly,” Ocl. 
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Reviews. 


VHindu View of Reform, by Major A. G. Leonard, 
“Westminster Rev,” Nov. 

AdO’China, by Lieut.-Col. F. Bernard, “Rev. de Paris,” 
iOct. I. 

tfily : Revolutionary Strikes, by A. Seche and f. P>ertaut, 
“ La Revue,” Oct. r. 

4p“- 

Japan’s Strenj^th in - War, l)y Gen. Kiirop.itkin, 
; . “ McClure,” Oct. 

) The Japanese in the United Slates, “ Onestions Diplo- 
niatiques,” Oct. i. 

lia in Transition, Blackwood,” Nov. 

I^ru : The President, by C. M. I’epper, “ Ainer. Rev. 
of Revs,” Nov. 

^ililippine Islands: The First Filii>ino Assembly, by 
'C. S. Lobingier, “ North .\inei. Rev,” Nov. 

bland : 

The Poles and the Riithenians, by C. de Danilovicz, 
“ Grande Rev,” Oct. lo. 

■ Poland and Noo-Slavisui, by Jeanne and Frederic 
: Regamcy, “Grande Rev,” Ocl. 25. 

'Socialism and Polish Nationality, by G. CaflVey, 
“ Socialist Rev,” Nov. 

Rumania, by Alfred Stead, “ Forinigliily Rev,” Nov. 
^(issia: 

^ A Hundred Years’ Struggle for a Constitution, by M. 

Delines, “ Bibbothc?c|lie Universelle,” Oct. 
t Constitutional Russia, In* K. de Chavagnes, “ La 
I Revue,” Oct. 15. 

I^ain To-day, “ Bl.n^kwa^od,” Nov. 
fttrkcy: 

H'The New Turkey, etc. : 

Beesly, Prof. K. S., on, “ Positivist Rev,” Nov. 

' ' Blocq, L. J., on, “ Nouvellc Rev,” Oct. i. 

Inayat Ullah Khan on, “ Empire Rev,” Nov. 

Lloyd, G., on, “ National Rev,” Nov. 

Marchand, IL, on. “(Questions Diplonialiques,” 
Oct. 16. 

Rakowski, C., on, “ Inlernalioiuii,” Oct. 

C Tallichet, E., on, “ l 3 ibliothe<iue Uiiiverselle,” Oct. 

Vambt^ry, Prof. A., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 
fConslitulion in North Albania, by M. Edith Durham, 
“Contemp. Rev,” Nov. 

’ Macedonia, by C. M. Tdoyd. “ Socialist Rev,” Nov. 

; The Bagdad Railway, by E. Pears, “ Conl emp. Rev,” 

; Nov. 

The Sultan, by N. C. .Aclossides, “ Amor. Mag,” Nov. 

^hited States : 

^ The Presidential Election ; 

Brooks, Sydney, on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 
y McLean, Prof., on, ‘‘Qrly. Rev,” Ocl. 

S: The Sherman Law ; 

J Andrews, E. L., on, “ North Ainer. Rev,” Oct. 

‘'1 Hendrick, B. J., on, “ McClure,” Oct. , 

JjGovernment by Public Opinion, by C. J. Boiui[)arte, 
“ Forum,” Ocl. 

The Speaker and His Poweis, by H. Taylor, “North 
|;v Amer. Rev,” Oct. , 

yCongressional Salaiy Legislation, by 11 . B. Fuller, 
( “North Amer. Rev,” Oct. 

Race Problem, by A. H. Stone, “ International,” 
i|;-,:Oct. 

litl^iiay and France, by E. I'ayen, “ Questions Diplo- 
fimatiques,” Oct i. 

IpBenela and Hollanu, by C. G. de Haseth-Cz, “ Ques* 
l)iplomatiques,” Oct. 1/ » 


The Publishers and Paternoster Row. 

Since Mr. Fisher Unwin has moved to the Adelphi, 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton to Warwick Square, 
and Messrs. Cliambers to Soho Square, will Pater¬ 
noster Row some day be deserted by the publishers ? 
Mr. Milne is minded to ask in the October Book 
Monthly, Like the tide of humanity, the book trade 
se'ems to flow westward, nevertheless Paternoster Row 
has occupied a great place in the world, and has sent 
forth enough wit And wisdom to determine in a great 
measure the destiny of the world. The first Thomas 
Tiongman was working there in 1724, nearly two 
hundred years ago. The Longmans arc in fact the 
incontestable fathers of the Row, arid since they took 
over the Rivington business they have a double 
association with the street. In Paternoster Row w^as 
the Chapter House Tavern, where Charlotte and 
Anne Bronte stayed when they paid their first visit to 
London. In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
this hostelry was almost the exchange house of the 
book tirade, the place where publishers would meet 
l)Ook.selIcrs and arrange to supply their wants. 

President Roosevelt's Table talk. 

One can imagine a book which would be well 
worth half a million dollars to any publisher who 
could get hold of the necessary material for it. This 
would be a volume containing Mr. Roosevelt's table- 
talk—or some of it—since he first came to the 
Presidency. For frank indiscretion, absolute bliint- 
ncss, and the most irreverent pungency of phrasing, 
this table-talk of Mr. Roosevelt's is extraordinarily 
interesting. No matter who happens to be his guest, 
the President always speaks without the slightest 
reserve, giving his actual opinions of senators, repre¬ 
sentatives, public men in general, ambassadors, and 
even foreign potentates in such a way as to make 
one's head swim wuth astonishment.— Mr. Page, in 
the Forum, 

Penance Indeed I 

AVriting of fche lack of interest in Church work 
cJTten shown by “ the clever well-educated girl,” 
Mrs. Creighton says: “The women whom she sees 
concerned in [Church matters] are not those who 
strike her as being the most interesting, neither do 
the sermons she generally hears inspire her with 
much respect for the intellect of the ordinary clergy. 
They do not seem to her to be in touch with the real 
life* about which she cares.” This remark . . . 
makes me fear, too, that a friend of mine may have 
spoken more truly than he intended when by a slip 
of the tongue he asked me, “ Will you come and 
help my people to do ‘penance by preaching to them 
one Wednesday evening in Lent?” Alas, it is likely 
that 1 have often made people to do penance, and not 
only in Lent !—Rev. G. E. Ffrench, in the 
Nineiemth Century, 



THE CINEMATOGRAPH OF A CENTURY. 


A t the Alhambra Music Hall, last month, crowded 
houses have watched with eager interest the 
cinematographic story of “The Burglar, the 
Bank, and the Bulldog/’ Jt was a story iy 
j^ictures of the way in which a burglar robbed a 
bank, and was detected, pursued^ and, after a 
long series of exciting adventures, captured by a 
heroic bulldog, the protector of the bank. 'Fhe 
interest of the story was centred in the constant 
reappearance of the dog on the trail of the burglar. 
No artifice could throw him off the scent. Whether 
the burglar climbed over housetops, dived down 
chimneys, mounted ladders, scrambled up trees, 
dashed through water, or jumped on trains, always 
after a second or two’s interval the indomitable dog was 
after him. He wrenched the stolen gold from the 
burglar’s hand, raced back with it to the bank, anJ 
then was off once more, with the constable at his heels, 
to track the burglar down. Tlie story closed with a 
representation of a larger than life portrait of the 
ranine hero, which was hailed with a round of cheers. 

When I turned over the 1,400 closely printed pages 
of the Daily Chronicle edition of Motley’s “ Life of 
dladstone” they brought back to me by an odd 
as^)ciation of ideas the cinematograpli at the 
Alhambra. I’he liook is the Cinematograph of a 
Century, a series of vivid living pictures of the history 
of our times, and in every picture always the same 
heroic figure in a state of intense activity, breathlessly 
pursuing through all difficulties and ac:ross all 
obstacles the enemies of the people. And as you 
close the hook there stands before you the heroic 
figure of the greatest statesman of the Victorian 
ora, an inspiration and a memory for all future 
time. ^ 

1 congratulate the Daily Chronide upon the* 
courage* and faith whicli have led them^ to confer 
this great boon upon the nation. Five years 
ago this classic biography could only be pur¬ 
chased by those who could afford a couple of 
guineas for the three-volume edition issued by Mes.srs. 
Macmillan. Of all the millions who time ahd again 
had voted for Mr. Gladstone, onlx 30,000 had the 
means which enabled them to buy the book—30,000 
out of a population of 40,000,000 ! To-day the “ Life 
of Gladstone,” full, perfect ani cornfAete, wanting 

• "The Ufc of William Ewart Gladstont,” by Lord Motley. Lloyi’s 
Popular Edition, published by the proprietors of the Daily Chranicle. 
(Two vole. With portraits. Pp. 771 and 7*4. ss.) 


nothing—the same biography which five years ago 
cost 42s.—is offered for less than an eighth of that 
Slim. Not one of the ^780,000 words of the original.; 
edition is omitted. The tyi)e*is smaller, the paper : 
tliinner. It is hound in two volumes instead of 
three. But the type is clear, the paper good, and 
each of tlie two volumes is much handier to readj 
tlian the three fiortly tomes io which the book was ■ 
originally issued. The production of such a master-; 
piece at such a figure is a memorable achievement in . 
the annals of the democratising of literature. 

If 30,000 persons could be found to spend 42s. 
in buying the first edition, a quarter of a million 
purchasers should be forthcoming to buy the 58. ' 
edition. Such enterprise as the Daily Chronicle's 
deserves public recognition and adequate reward. V 
If we remember the hundreds of thousands of^ 
survivors who shared in the later triumphs of Mr.;; 
Gladstone, all of whom may claim truthfully that 
this book is tlie story of their battles as well as of 5 
their leader’s, an estimate of a quarter of a million’* 
sale does not seem excessive. Christmas is coming 
on. What more valuable, what more interesting! 
Christmas present could be made to any of our ‘ 
I,iberal friends than these twd volumes ? There are two; ’ 
classes of men, every one of whom ought to have thU-; 
book as a, gift or otherwise. 'I'he first are those who-i 
helped Mr. Gladstone to win the General Elections o(.l 
1S68, 1880,1886, and 1892. To each of these thi.s Lif**! 
is what the Life of Napoleon was to the veterans of hisj 
Grand /Vrmy. The second are the young men and| 
women wlio are coming into political life—^say frona^ 
seventeen to twenty-one years of age. Here theyj| 
will find a golden key with which to unlock the| 
treasure-house of the history of the times of theifcl 
fathers and their grandfathers, in which they may fio^l 
much to stimulate, to interest, and to inspire. ii 

If secretaries of Liberal clubs, if ministers of Fre0;| 
Churches, and others who are in positions in whicb'l 
they caa influence the choice of books by the electors^^ 
of the future, wish to render a lasting service to thC;^ 
coming generation they will do well to promote by|; 
all the means in their power the circulation and this; 
IKirusal of this book. For the choice of books is 
often as fateful in its effect on human character 
choice of companions. And no one who has Morley’s ; 
“Gladstone” on his bookshelves n^d e^er find him -a 
self without pleasant converse with the mighty dead. 

I wonder whether, as vie all want to get the book 
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as well as bought, it might not be i)0ssible to 
jjiiillply the much-abused principle of the Limerick 
^^mpetitions to secure this,end. To every one 
our readers who will send in half-a-crown, j)lus tlie 
price of the Gladstone Life —that is to say, 7s. 6d. 
;>instead of 5s.—there might be secured a right to 
compete for prizes ofl'ered for the best examination- 
i paper on the contents of the Gladstone Life. The 
■isamount of tliC prizes would depend upon the 
,■-iBumber of purchas(;rs accepting this offer. If tliere 
j/.are 1,000, there would lie ^^125 given away in prizes ; 
fif there are 10,coo, the laize-moncy w’ould be;^i,25o. 
f t 'Fhe proposal is novel, but if it were to stinuilate 
|(joo or 1,000 or 10,000 readers to road carefully 
^Ihis admirable epitome of the history of the Victorian 
r|i5ra, it would confer upon them a far greater boors 
I’ihan the total value of the prize money, be it large 
|'t>r small. 

>i: Every one entering for the competition would be 
IVcredited with 2s. bd., to be pooled for the Prize Fund. 
I’f ; The questions to be answered by the competitors 
|<!l^buld be puldished in t!u“ Dai/y Chronicle^ and .si \ 
|;;ponths be allowed for reading the Life and filling in 
^^e answers. If there were not an adequate response 
1^0, this offer, the extra 2s fid. could be returned. 

I : ' \Vhy should I take such an interest in pashing the 
I'l^ale of this book ? because I have long felt that few 
I'things are more urgently needed for the progre.ss and 
|>^ell*bcing of our people than a revival of a taste for 
l^serious reading. You cannot build up a great nation 
maintain a grc.at Empire upon the intellectual 
|;i>roducts of a constant course of Comic CuL\, sport- 
ling news, or sixjrenny novels. Hero- in Morley’s 
^if Life of Gladstone” is a greai book about a great 
^gtnan by a great master of English prose If every 
pisenth elector in Great Britain could lx* induced to 
|%ead these two volumes from cover to cover in the 
l-pext six months the tfundation.s of tin- Em])ire would 
fS be materially streiigl’iciu-d. In a Democratio^ Slate 
|i%verything depends upon the inielligence anti iho; 

Conscientiousness of the people. And no one can be 
ll^brought face to face with the heroic figure of Mr. 
I^iadstone, from the lji:ginnirig to the <'nd of his 
Iriglorious career, without having his conscience stirred 
l^aiid his mental capacity increased. 

|f , I have called this book the Cinematograph of a 
^ijentury. The phrase is just, and 1 hope it will stick 


in the memory. For its chapters* are living pictures 
of a time crowded with exciting episodes, filled with 
the figures of illustrious actors in the great world- 
drama, and they I'tass before our eyes with something 
of the breathless rusli and unresting ha.ste of the 
cinematograph. A single page reveals the vicissi- 
tfides of a session, a short chapter unfolds the romance 
of a great war, the excitement of a great political 
campaign. Quoens and Emperors, statesmen and 
ecclesiastics, agitators and revolutionists, generals and 
admirals, all crowd the storied canvas. The whole 
IKinontma thrills with the heart-throbs of one of the 
greatest of modern statesmen labouring for the cman 
c.ipation and elevation of the jx^ople. 

1 began this notice with a homely illustration 

i) orrowed from a music-hall. I will close it w'ith a 
nobler comparison better fitting the greatness of my 
theme* Few passages in Scott’s poetry are more 
familiar than the lines in “The Lady of the Lake’ 
w'nich describe how, on the whistle of Roderick Dbii. 
the silent and apparently solitary glen became alive 
with armed men. When from crag to crag the signal 
llcw:— 

Inshint, Ihroiijjh copst? and liraili, amsc 
lioiincis and s])oars and iKTided hows ; 

J’Umi their lant'cs start, 

lirai kcn hush sends forth the clail, 

"J iH; rushes and the willow-wand 
Aie hrisiliri" into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
} laitled warrior armed for strife. 

'1 hat whistl(‘ garrisoned tlie glen 
At oik:(? with full five hunflrr»l men. 

With far more than twice five hundred men the 
silent halls and passages of English history are 
suddenly jx-opled by Lord Morley’s magic word. 

hat spems now a vast expanse of forgotten years, 
meaningless and still, is transformed as we read liis 
spirited pages into a spacious arena in which the 
uohlest and tfee* best of the heroic figures of the 
Victorian age live and breathe and combat before our 
eyes. We sec, we hear, we understand. 

.•\nd the Daily Chronicle has given the million the 
oi)porlunity to enter in and gaze their fill at the lowest 

j) ric*‘ ever charged for admission to tlte stadium of 
hisjory. * \Vill the million or quarter of a million 
iiviiil themselves ojthe opportunity? 

month will show. 


W. T. S'l'EAD. 



THE REVIEW’S BOOKSHOP 


October always piles the reviewer’s table high with 
new books. This year the glut is so great that it is 
impossible to do more than briefly notice the more 
important publications, dismissing the others merely 
with a passing mention. ^ ^ 

rUE i.lTK OK JAMKS MCNEILT- WHISILER. 

'rhe first j)lace among the hookas of tlie month 
belongs beyond all dispute to the magnificent volumes 
\vhich Mr. Heinemann has produced as a tribute to 
the memory of Whistler (Two vols. Illustrated. 36s. ). 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have wTitten this biograjihy, 
and everyone who knew Whistler seems to have co- 
operated with them in order to make this “ Life ” 
worthy of its sul)je(1. They have succeeded to 
a marvel. Even the fastidious genius whose 
history it tells would find nothing to criticise 
in the matter or in the manner in which the authors, 
publisher and engravers have discharged their labour 
of love. All the famous pictures of Whistler arc- 
reproduced here with miiltitiidinous studies, sketches 
and portraits. Merely as a gallery of Whistler’s mastor- 
piece.s in petto the book would be w^orth its jirice. 
Hut the biography as a life-story of a man of genius and 
extraordinary originality does not lun-d the illustrations 
to secure its popularity. It will lake its place among 
the great biographies of our literature. Although 
Whistler’s letters have been withheld from publica¬ 
tion, there are such abundant stores of illuminating 
ai ecdote, such subtle and sympathetic analyses, 
such a flood of interesting reminiscences, that we 
hardly note the absence of correspondence. I 
heartily congratulate both authors and publisher 
upon having produced a work ihal will l>e one of the 
literary glories of our time. 

rilE PEOPLE Oi rilE PuLAk NORl'H. 

If Whistler’s Life takes the first plabe among the 
biographies of the year, Mr, Knud Rasmussen’s People 
of the Polar North (Kegan Paul, 'I'rencli and Co. 
Illustrated. 21s.) is not less pre-eminent among the 
books of travel. Mr. G. Herring ha^ compiled this 
book from thu Danish originals, and it* is copiously * 
illustrated in colour and in black and wliite by C.^)unt 
Harald Moltke. It is a wonderful book, wfiich intro¬ 
duces us to the homes and to the souls of the Pagan 
Eskimos in the North of (ireenland. ’ For it is more 
than a travel book. It is full ol the folk-lore, the 
legends, the fireside tales of a race that i.s dj^ng out, 
and that soon mil be extinct. What life if is that 
Mr. Rasmussen reveals in his fascinating pages! 
These outlandish folk, who know no God, but who 
fear the Evil One, who.se only priests are magicians, 
are nevertheless intensely humant Far jiway in their 
snowy wildernj^s tliey are strangely like the rest of us 
who are not marooned in the IViar regions. Only in 
one respect do they differ racfically from natives of 
sunnier climes. Husbands have an absolute n\rh\ to 


cliange wives when they choose, the wife having no 
voice in the matter. “ A man once told me,” said 
Mr. Rasmussen, “ that he only beat his wife when she 
would not receive othtjr men. She would have nothing 
to do with any but him -and tkat was her only failing,” 

THE queen’s LETTERS BV Till-: KlNO’s COMM.AND. 6». 

The Queens Letters from 1837 to 1861, edited by 
Mr. A, (.?, Ben.son and Lord Esher, were published by 
Mr. Murray at £,1 3s. 'Pl^^ sale was necessarily 

limited. Rumour says not more than 3,000 copies 
were disposed of. Phis was due to two facts : (1) 
the price and (2) the ab.sence of any letters of a later 
date than 1861. secure circulation the King 

commanded the issue of the three volumes complete 
at 2s. a volume. For si.\ shillings, therefore, anyone 
can obtain a book which before this month cost 
^3 3s. 'Phe type is clear and the print good. But 
it will never be a popular book, even at a populai 
price. As an admirably iiuJexed magazine of material 
for history it is invaluable. lUit it will always be 
caviare to the man in the street. 

THE EARLY D A VS < >K I ME <J0EEN OK JlOLLANO HOUSE. 

The Journal of Elizabeth^ Lady Holland (Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co. 'Pwo vols. llluslrated. 2is,)j 
is a human document of no small historical itu- 
portance. T^ady Holland in her later days was 
the autocrat of Holland House. A great Whig 
lady who made her honeys the greatest literary 
and political social centre of the first half of last 
century is here revealed in the making. Hit temper 
si‘Cms to .have been ready made from her birth. 
A young wile of fifteen who could send every day 
to ask at her husband’s aunt’s house “ if the old 
hag was dead yet ” had prol)ably in her from the 
cradle that temperament wliich made her tongue a 
cruel sceptre in after life. A loveless marriage ol 
convenience with a man more than double her age 
resulted in divorce, after which she married the co¬ 
respondent, who gave her the career for which she 
a.spircd. Her journal is a record of travel in Europe 
after the outbreak of the Revolution, and a lively 
and piquant chronicle of the doings and sayings oi 
London Society ending the year before Waterloo, 
She did not die till 1845. 

LORD NORlilBROOK. 

Mr. Bernard Mallet has written and Messrs. 
Longmans have published a clear, straightforward 
narrative of the public life of that very honest 
and capable^ administrator, tire late Lord North¬ 
brook. Lord Northbrook’s career took him to India 
and to Egypt. He was First Lord of the Admir alty 
when the rebuilding of the Navy w^as begun, and he 
was a leading member of the C^bineX who sen! 
Gordon to Khartoum. *11 is difficult to read without 
a shudder what Mr. Mallet prints concerning the 
stale of the Navy when Lord Beaconsfield w\a.< turned 
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f^t of ofjSce. There was no reason why Lord 
tiiorthbrook should have resented what Mr. Mallet 
“ Mr. Stead's Agitation ”* at the time I published 
v*The 'Fruth about the Navy.” He ought to have 
febeen grateful for an agitation that enabled him to put 
jrithe Navy on a projxir footing. As to Gordon, Lord 
fJJorthbrook repented •having *sent him out, but he 
¥^es*not ap[)ear to have repented his refusal to allow 
^Gordon to have the free hand without which it was 
^jtiadness to have desi)atchecl hi?n on that forlorn 
itiope. 

^ COROT AND MIS KKIKNOS. 

Methuen and Co. have done well to bring out 
iJJEverard Meyncirs ( harming sketch of Corot (los. 6d. 
I With 29 illustrations). 'Fhe frontispiece gives a very 
^pleasant impression of the genial artist, and the book 
S;COnfirras and dc^epens the impression of his portrait. 
|;It is a book that is soon read : it is full of life from 
P beginning to end. I must go, I know/’ said Corot 
when dying, “ but I do not want to believe it. ... I 
!"bope with all my heart there will be painting in 
r.heaven.” As he neared the other world some glimp.ses 
|;bf its glories appear to have been vouchsafed him. 
:^^Three weeks liefore his death he said, “ You have no 
.’^ddea of the things I could paint now. I sec wliat 1 

I have never seen before . . . Ah I if I could show 
CyOu these immense horizons.” 

p. IAN MACl.AKEN. 

>f Dr. RoherLson Nicull has writU^n and Hodcler and 
f* Stoughton have published a very interesting Life of 
I the Rev. James W^atson of Liverpool, better known 
v/as Ian Maclaren, the author of “'Fhe Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” It is good to learn that l^r. Watson was 
; .'profjerly indignant with people who arc' indifferent 
fvor sceptical, like his biographer, on the sul)ject ol 
/ spiritualisin. But it is not so pleasant to be reminded 
I that at the great moral crisis of 1899 Dr. Watson 
■ was one of the Moloch priests who did so much to 
discredit the Christian Church during the Boer \\ ar. 
/By-the-hye, does Dr. Nicoll think it quite ethical in 
printing an account of the Boer ultimatum to sup¬ 
press the fact that it contained a last despairing 
Cappeal for a settlement of the dispute by arbitration ? 
;V Nevertheless, the book gives a pleasant picture ol a 
j/genial and gifted minister and story-ieller which will 
" find many readers. 

’V OSCAK \VJLi>E’s “UKVIKWs” AM) “ MlSCKM.AMKs.” 

Mr. Robert Ross, in his preface to the AVrvWc.v, hy 
fOscar Wilde, which with infinite trouble he has 
? identified and collected, tells us that he has included 
l^everyihing that could be identified as genuine. 

volume (and the Afisrtu 7 anks) will [)rove of 
V; unusual interest. The “ Reviews ” are ccriainly the 
JjSWbre interesting, since they shoAv not only what 
I'iiniformly mel<jdious, limi)idly clear prose Wilde 
J^douJd writ^--prose often so j)t‘rfect that it would be 
?worth reading pui ' ly lor its own sake—but they also 
muJst enhance his reputatjon as a critic. Many of 
’^tesetevieys were written twenty-five or thiit;? years 


ago; and it is therefore possible .to see how jusf ai]5j; 
true, on the whole, were Wilde’s literary judgmeft^ 
But what he would feel now, could he be set befoT^: 
a great many contemporary books, can hardly b^ 
imagined. All the faults at which he girded, and 
girded justly, twenty-five years or so ago have gr(ivvn 
apace, like ill weeds. In the “ Miscellanies ” the 
style w’hich is often ‘associated wfith Wilde is much 
more apparent than in the “ Reviews.” If only to 
prove how few writers ever attain Wilde’s mastery of 
Lnglish, Mr. Ross did well to disinter them. 

MR. SHORTKR’s like Ob' THE URONTES. 

Mr. Shorter has taken sucli pains with his TAc: 
Brontes—Lijc and Letters that it is diflicult not to 
believe it wfill be looked upon in future as the stan¬ 
dard Bronte liiography, though, doubtless, after a 
time it will be possible to say a little more than can 
now he said as to certain people and, ])erhaps, certain 
episodes. It is based, as it were, iijion Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life/Jout immensely amplified hy additional letters 
and by items of information garnered here and there 
from people who at one time or another had some 
('onneciion w’ith the Bronte family. Here a little, 
there a little, has been found, to make ii)^ the final 
edition (1 .supfiose) of Mr. Shorters book. 'Fliough 
not entirely a new^ book, it is certainly one of the most 
important and interesting literary biographies of this 
])ublishing season. Mr. Shorter has included in his 
a])pendi\ many documents (such, for in.siance, as an 
essa)' by Mrs. Bronte) which are of no value in them- 
sidves, hut do throw" light uj.)on the j)eo])le most 
intimately coniux ted with Charlotte Bronte. Mr. 
Shorter dot.s not wa\ er in his ()|)inion that hers was 
one of the saddest lives record(‘(l in the history of 
English literature, and lho.se who r<;ad his b(;ok will 
perforce agree with him. ( Fwo vols. 465 and 
402 pp., with froiitis[)icces and full index. Hodder. 
24s. net), 

rin'. (JiRi.mioi) ok an uwiai'I'v i^iueen. 

Mi>s Jane Stoddarl’s The Girlhood of Mary Queen 
oj Scots belongs to history rather than to biography, 
but is a careful study of the life of Mary from the age 
of six to that cff nineteen, w"hile with the Guises at the 
Court of Henry 11 . and Catherine d6 Medici, and 
afterw-ardy when married to the unfortunate Dauphin 
Francis, and during the early part of her girl-widow- 
hood. The style is interesting; immense pains has 
clearly been taken to verify facts ; but Miss Stoddart 
is a little sententious occasionally, and for masterly 
grasp gf the period and presentment of facts her work 
does not compare altogether well with that, for 
instance, of Miss Sichel. 'Fhe comparison is fair, 
because both writers have taken the same period of 
Flench history, and both have dealt much with the 
same characters. Nevertheless, it is a book likely to 
be popular (Hodder. 454 pp. j 2s. «et). 

HOOKS Ft.>R MUSICAL I'EOPLE, 

England is justly proud of her Church music. AH 
who are interested in the subject will therefore be 
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^.r^rafteful to Mr. John S. Bumpus for his History of 
Cathedral Music. His work covers some 
/4hree and a half centuries— 1549-1889 —but when he 
’ i reaches the latter part of the nineteenth century space 
, compels him to confine his remarks to five composers 
" whom he has selected as typical representatives from 
the great number of masters of the period—Thomas 
^ Attwood Walrnisley, Samuel Sebastian Wesley, Her*ry 
Smart, John Go§s, and Frederick A. Gore Ouseley. 
(Laurie. 2 vols., each 6s. net). From Messrs. 
Novello we have the “ New Cathedral Psalter,** an 
edition of the Psalms pointed for chanting (2s. 6 ( 1 . 
and IS.). 

UEKTHOVKN THK MA.M. 

'rhough the Beethoven literature is already 
enormous there are still very few original books in 
linglish devoted to Beethoven and his music. 'Phe 
(object of Mrs. Alice M. Diehrs biography is to tell 
“ how BcethoveiVs ordinary human life, with its 
abnormal trials and temptations, aided or hindered 
the development of his genius,** and it is no "part of 
her scheme to discuss Beethoven*s works from ^ a 
technical point of view. Surely nothing could be 
more pathetically unique than the composer, whosi^ 
life was a slow martyrdom, defying fate and imagining 
and penning his grandest works when the one sense 
absolutely necessary to a musician was dead, beyond 
hope of cure. Mrs. Diehl repeats the story of the 
beginning of the trouble as it is said to have been 
told by Beethoven himself to Charles Neate, and 
believed and quoted by 'Fhayer in his great biography. 
In a rage with a capricious tenor, Beethoven suddenly 
sprang up and flung himself on the floor, falling on 
his hands. When he got up he found that he was 
deaf, and from that moment he remained so. That 
was in 1801 or earlier. The trouble continued to 
get worse, till finally he became stone deaf. For the 
last five years of his life conversation with him was 
carried on by writing. He died in 1-827. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 376 pp. los. 6d. net.) 

MEMORIES OF A .SCIENTIFIC CAREER. 

A very interesting, modestly told autobiography is 
Dr. Francis Gallon’s Memories of M}\Life, a long life 
now, arid one in which delicate health was apt to b^Ji 
a handicap, but in which an immense a,mount was 
accomplished—much travel and exploration in Egypt, 
the Soudan, South-west and other parts of Africa (in 
days when African travel was much more difficult 
than now), and much writing and publication of the 
results of prolonged scientific studies. His^ work is 
not very anecdotal; there are few purely personal 
statements, and nothing egotistic. > Once, and once 
only in his life—this is one of his few personal 
confessions—has he felt the influence of personal 
ascendency in a high degree, and then it>was Garibaldi 
who made hi^n feel it. “ The simplicity, goodness, 
.and nobility impressed on etfery lineament of Gari¬ 
baldi’s face and person quite overcame me.” (Methuen, 
323 pp. Index and illustrations. los. 6d. net.) 


“the light of ASIA*’ IN A NEW SETTING. 4 

Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have published 
15s. net a very attractive new edition of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia. When, in 1879, Sir Edwiif 
published his exquisite poem depicting the life andE 
character and indicating the philosophy of the founded; 
of Buddhism, little was known in Europe of the great 
faith of Asia, which had nevertheless been in existence 
for twenty-four centuries. 'Phe author closed his preface 
with the expression of a wish that the time might comfe 
when this book would “ preserve the memory of one 
who loved India and thc^ Indian people.” Sir Edwiti 
.Arnold has since passed away, but his wish is likely 
to be fulfilled, and no more beautiful edition of his 
poem could be desired by his admirers. Paper, print; 
and binding are artistic, and Mabel Eardley-Wiirnot’s 
thirty-two photographs of Indian scenery are entire!^ 
in harmony with the subject. 

A STANDARD CYCLOP.EDI A OF MODERN AGRICULTURE. 

'Phe latest addition to the publications of th^i 
Gresham Publishing Coiniiany should command i. 
ready sale. With the newer methods availablie^^ 
agriculture should no longer be cram[)C(I by 
obsolete practice of a century ago, and this (mcyclo^ 
paedia will play an iinj)orlant part in the necessary^ 
work of enlightenment. The volumes are to b;^ 
issued quarterly. Vols. I. and II. are ready. Ead^’ 
consists of 240 pages, strongly bound and profuseljf- 
illustrated. It would hardly be i)ossible to suggest 
stronger list of contributors, re])resenting as they do^ 
the best and latest information on all matters directly;! 
or indirectly ('oncerned with agriculture and its nianiy^i 
interests. ^ When one compares this venture with thM 
okl-tirne books of reference, one has almost tt^- 
imagine a new dimension to appreciate the wide gul|i 
fixed between the new and the old. More especially; 
is this true of the treatment of stock, which in the^f 
volumes receives exhaustive attention. 'Phe worlft; 
which will be completed in twelve volumes at 8S-; 
each, should find a |)lace on the bookshelves 6^ 
every farmer who is concerned to understand his 
profession. iS; 

HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY AND SIVMN. ^ 

Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond’s Motintainecriug in the Laff 4 
of the Midnight Sun (Unwin. 302 pp. los. 6d, 
Many illustrations) has been looked forward to fbif 
some time by climbers, and from the practical point 
of view they will not be disappointed. It is a very 
useful book, which will tell them exactly what they 
want to know, what has been climbed in Norwegian 
Lapland, how to climb there, and what are the chief 
dangers to avoid, falling stones being much the worsts 
Mrs. Le Blond has spent several seasons clinibipjfj^ii 
Lapland, which she especially recommends to those 
able to climb without guides, but jerh?4}s not equaj 
to tackling the most difficult Alpine peaks guideless,' 
Once in Lapland, mountaineering is not at all expen¬ 
sive. 'Phe illustrations are charming and excellent; 
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the letterpress might sometimes Ijave been more 
:arefully revised. 

Mr, Charles Marriott's SfijiJnisA Holiday has the 
:harm of freshness, and gives the impression, niore- 
)ver, of being written by soint one who thoroughly 
mjoyed every experience; he recounts even, from 
:he humorous [loint of .view, tli\i fre<:|uent fleecings he 
.vas subjected to. It is only Northern Spain liiat he 
deals with, and lie docs not go oft' fairly well-l>eatcn 
Tacks. Moreover, he seems to he a very inex¬ 
perienced traveller, and lie and his friend contrived 
to get into a surprising.nurnher uf small scrapes. It 
is mostly the Basque provinc(;s with whirl he deals — 
San Sebastian, Bilbao, Vicente, Vitloria, Burgos, 
Madrid, and 'I oledo were all visited. Mr. Marriott 
has some of the (jualities that go to make the travel- 
book writer who docs not bore—which is saying 
much. He is always fresh and lively. (Index. 33: 
pp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net), 

SOM I*: i*sYCHiCAL books. 

^ Man and t/u^ Univer^e^ by Sir Oliver f^odge 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.), is described on the tiile-page as 
a study of the influence of tlie advance in scientific 
knowledge upon our understanding of Christianity. 
There is nmch material for < areful thinking and much 
preaching, intelligent or otherwise, in this treatise on 
theology by a scientist who writes on the Alonemeni, 
Sin, Suffering, and Wrath, and the material and divine 
element of Christianity. But I confine my.self to 
calling attention to the chapter on ‘‘d'he Permanence 
of Personality/* with its discourse on the im[)orlance 
of psychic iihenomena both to science and religion. 
There is a specially hcl|)ful illustration that compares 
the ph)>ical consciousness to the submerged hull of 
a ship propelled in a blind manner through space 
which has no cognisance of anything on board, and is 
only conscious of its destination by bumping against the 
dock wall. riie fart tlial our pliysical consciousness 
is a mere fragment of tiie totality of our being has 
seldom been mon^ effectively suggested. 

Nav Light on Jmnu rtalify, by li, IC. hournitfr 
D’Albc (liOngnians. 6s.j, is an interesting survey of 
psychical jilunome’ia by one who believes that tiic 
human . oul tan hr jiiowd to weigh as miK'h as ten 
postage stam|)s. 'I’iiv! cniistiiiieiU particles of the soul 
body he calls psychomcres. At death the psycho- 
meres are withdrawn from the material carcase, car¬ 
rying with them memories and faculties and retaining 
fora time the human shape. But ultimately Iftuhinks 
they will assume .something like the shape ol a fish. 

IllK sCllONCC or AIORALS. 

Piofessor Sadler's valuable introductiofi 10 the two 
volumes on Moral Instruction and Training :n Schools 
(iangmans and Co.) suniinarises in brief s()ace and 
intelligible foriii the conclusions drawn by the Exccu- 
sive Coujinith*e iTiat iast year instituted an interna- 
ional inquifv into 'ns most important subject. The 
:W(^ volumes contain a collection of valuable papers 
mlbpuymg the results o( lUV examination of various 


systems now in operation at home and abroad. 
Professor Sadler says the Committee agree (i) that 
the personality of the teacher is the most important*^ 
thing ; (2) that next in importance is the corporate 
life of the school. (3) After these two comes the cur¬ 
riculum. Literature is held to have the greatest. 
influence in forming character after the study of the 
fiible. Finally, they ^recommend that in all public 
elementary schools at least one lesson a week should 
he devoted to iristruction in the principles of personal, 
social, and civic duty. Teachers need to be better 
equipped for guiding conduct and imparting faith in 
a moral ideal. The Report, although scrupulously 
fair, is on the whole dead against the exclusion of 
religion from the public school. 

Another book of a very different nature, but one 
which deals with the teaching of morals, is M. Pierre 
Laffilte’s Positive System of Morals (Watts and Co. 
7s. fid). It is translated by Mr. J. Carey Hall, 
Consul-General at Yokohama. It claims to contain 
the first survey from a positive point of view of the 
whole field of moral science. M. Laffitte maintains 
Inat the methodical study of moral science by 
adc quately trained intellects is now the main requisite 
for the systematic improvement of moral [iracticc.** 

TWO POSTHUMOUS BOOKS. 

HtTianthu^ is the title of (Juida’s last novel (Macr- 
inillan. 6s.). It is unfinished, but it will be read by 
many who from their youth up have been devoted to 
this gifted but unfortunate writer, who has died leaving 
no successor. “ Helianthus*' reads sometimes like a 
travesty of recent Italian history. Corvus suggests 
Crispi, and rhere is more than a suggestion that in 
this last work Ouida is hurling her filial malediction 
against the Italian regime^ which she so cordially 
detested. 

Mrs. Cunninghamc Grahan/s short stories, Iragrant 
with the writer’s vivid personality, have been collecK^d 
by her husband, and published under the title. The 
Chrht of Toro and Other Stories (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.). They include reminiscences of travel in Mexico, 
when Mrs. (irahani was a girl of twenty, and two 
translations fro^i the Spanish author Becquer. Mrs. 
•Graham’s delv-ate, poetic imagination, illumined w'ith 
i1k‘ sun of j^pain, inspires these short stories, which are 
instinct with the mysticism of her temperament, which 
was at home in the miracle-world of the saints to 
which she by nature belonged. ^ 

WORKINO men’s LIVKS. 

Rcmifliscences of a Stonemason^ by a Working Man^ 
published by John Murray (6s.), is a notable book, 
being “a true and faithful description of the everyday 
life of an everyday working man.** The author cli.s- 
clalms literary pretensions, but he writes admirably. 
We follow hku with*sympathetic interest from school 
to school until he becomes a labourer,‘Hien a journey¬ 
man, and finally a ful/y qualified stonemason. It is’ 
a pleasant healthy story of real life, and we are glcd 
to know at the close that the author is still alive and 
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„ hearty, surrounded by his children and grand¬ 
children. 

From Workhouse to Wesfmhnter is the title of 
Mr. Haw’s almost adoring appreciation of the lih^ of 
Will Crooks, M.P, (('asseil, 2s. 6d.). Mr. Chesterton, 
who writes the introduction, claims that Mr. C!rooks 
is the supreme type of the English working classes. 
He exfiresses the populace, its strong tragedy ami its 
strong farce, .lie is a J)einos, he is the real king 
“ who bears ujion his face the sign and star of the 
authority of the ICnglish people.*’ Without pulling 
Will Crooks quite so high ns that, 1 recoinmimd Mr. 
Haw’s life of his hero as very interesting reading. 

rLOt;(;iISH.\KK TO I'AKM AMK.\T.” 

Under this title Mr. Murray has ]>iil)lished (6s. nei) 
an interesting memoir of the PotUTs of 'Padcaslcr, 
which was written and ])rivatcly iirintcd twelve years 
ago by Georgina Meinertzhagen. It gives a dehght- 
lul picture of the founders of the Potter lamily. ami 
incidentally of family and social life in thct North of 
England, from the revolt of the .American colonies 
till the R(‘lonn Act of It is chiefly composed 

of letters, but they are well edited and carefully 
strung togetlier. 

TUI-. sroRV or .schamyi,. 

Mr. Baddeley has written, and Messrs. Longmans 
have published in a guinea volume, the first English 
history of The Russian Couiiuest of the Caucasus. 
One half of it is a story of th(^ romantic struggle of 
Schamyl against the Russians. Scharnyl, when twenty 
years old, could jump a ditch twenty-seven feel 
wide, and leap over a rope held by two men of 
average height above their hc^ads. Wlien he became 
the all-powerful chief lie was as merciless as a liend, 
a despotic savage whose extinction was for the 
benefit of the world. Mr. Baddeley's hook has a 
.striking portrait of Schamyl as its frontis])iee.e, l.mt 
his narrative will hardly do mu'ch to restore the 
fading glciries of the Sdiamyl legtaid. 

SOAJK Fic’ioN or rnr: montu. 

HaroldBegbie,the moslindefatigableofscriousslory- 
tellers, in Racket and Rest (1 lodd^rr and Stoughton. 
6.S.) ventures upon a new field. 'Plic hcaoine of the 
romance is a mother-in-law, and the second place is 
taken by a piiblicairs daughter - wlio becomes a stat¬ 
in the music-halls—on the road to ])erdition, from 
which she is saveil by losing lier hearing and dis¬ 
covering her motherhood. It is of Begbie Begbieish, 
without, however, any psychic clement. ^ • 

Salthavcn is the title of Mr^ W. W. Jacobs’s new 
story (Methuen. Illustrated. 6s.). It is of Jacobs 
Jacobsean, and will delight those who have acquired 
the taste for Dickens served^up witlj sea-water. 

One rf^iiult of having written a novel like “ The 
Jungle,” dealing with tha horrors of Chicago meat 
packing, is that any bo&k written by Mr. Upton 
Sinclair is sure to obtain a serious hearing. Mr. 


Sinclair’s latest novel is called The Moncy-Ch 
(Long. 6s.), and it deals with the finance»ai 
financiers of America. 'The situation disclosed | 
appalling, but so was that revealed in “ 'I’he Jungly 
'The plot is of the .slightest—a mere excuse ^ 
linking together information about the methods If 
tlh! handful of rneq who control the financial sitiiatl^ 
in the StaU*s. In their striving afte.r f)ow(;r, with || 
control of the vast financial interests of the couTlif 
at stake, every scruple vanishes, and the call^ 
inercili'ssncss of the victors is almost unbelievabjti 
Mr. Sinclair very thinly veils his Money KingS|| 
dozen of whom he says ccfntrol about 90 per cent 
the hanks in New York. 

'I'he Corj^eous by J. HuntU^y McCart| 

(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.), is so gorgeously writj^ 
tliat wc seem to taste the flavour of those timeS;^ 
magnificent luxury for the few and of slavery fori! 
many. Our author is not mealy-mouthed in descf| 
ing the Borgias and tlieir crimes. In the story CaBi| 
is assassinated almost directly after the death of ::|i 
father—probably to lit the |)lot -but surely 
not the historical fact. 

The House <f the Wee/nn^ Woman.^ by Coning^ 
W. Dawson (11 odder and Stoughton. 6.S.), is -Jl 
story of a poet, a worker among the submerged te||p 
and the woman who loved l)oth. It is appar 
w’ritlen with a purpose, though that purpose is 
very obvious. Not alluring in the beginning, 
are gems to be found Iterc and there. 

1 he 7 cmftiui^ of Ran/ Chester (Unwin. 6s,) 
lasciMating novel, although some of the situationsi| 
rath(a- forced and unreal. I*aul ('hester, son 
self-made man and a millhand, marries a Soc 
beauty for love. ()n the honeymoon he thinkli 
discovers that she married him for his money, 
she is assured that lu: married her for her title, 
the tem[)tress in the person of the Duchess of 
sliire, wife of the future 1 Vernier of England, 
wins (.licster’s love, but unwittingly falls in love 
him herself. 'The denouement is well tcld. 

Kih\ by lillis JVirker Butler (Hodderand Stougk 
6s.). is a ludicrous story of a book agent in 
Lhe l>ook he is selling, and thi^ woman he resolvftl^l 
marry. 

Lconorc Stuhhs^ by L. B. Walford (Longmans. 
is a love story with a hapjiy ending, in whicbii| 
Ginderelia is not the youngest sister, but the widd^ 
daughter of a proud but poor and tyrannical 
gcderal. There arc l)oth comc’dy and tragedy 
story. ^ 

Anthony Cuihhert^ by Richard Bagot (Metb^ 
6s. net), should esjiecially commend itself to Nbj| 
country readers, for so much of the actiotti 
the story takes [ilace amid the wild and pictufe^^ 
scenery of Northumberland, alternating wirft 
“golden languors” of 'Tuscany. ^Its sombre 
painful theme is ^vorked up with ,inuch dram^ 
intensity, lightened here and there by the sa||l 
humours of country life. / 
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In A Daughtir of France (Methuen. 6s.) Miss 
has painted the picture of a lovin}? and beauti- 
girl who, from the gay bright lift; of Paris, is 
'SfOUght by her husband to a lonely Scotch castle anti 
dourness. Naturally, Jeanne has nothing in 
^^pmmon with its inmates. Small wonder then that 
a shameful accusation is made against the girl 
flies back to h(T own peojilc ; she has many 
adventures, but things turn out well in the 
;ehd. Romantic in style, and elevated in toiKr, the 
jbook has many charming touches, 

■■' 0 ',Lewis Rami^ by Mary Johnston (Constable. 6s), 
notable novel of 4t;«5 l»ages, not one of which 
?;i^puld be spared. Lewis Rand, the roughly-treaUid 
of a Virginian agriculturist, dares to tell his love 
the daughter of a Southern aristocrat, Jacqueline 
(V^|]|^urchill, who is also woolmI by a high-minded man 
her own degree, d'hey marry, in spile of llu; 
|Pil^|»sition of Jacqueline’s peo|)ie, and the news whicl^ 
ches her as she leaves the church is that Alexander 



i..^^amilton, her father’s friend, has lieen killed in a 
by a friend of her husband. 'I'lic strong interest 
the book centres round these two suitors, virile 
of as distinc t personalities as circumstances and 
^^^dity could possibly make them, 'ria* story \< in 
Jiii, nieasurc histoiical, and. tlie authoress has given a 
'^Vivid picture of the men who lived when Louisiana 
. was purcliased, foolishly and wastc'fiilly, as many of 
c Jefferson’s contemporaries thought. 

IIKMCV IKVINO ANO Ki.LKN lERRr. 

The Autobiography of I'Mtu 7rrry, |)ublished by 
ij;-Hutchinsor., has been so frequently noticed in these 
pages, as it appeared in its serial form, that it is 
Unnecessary to say more than to commend tlTt^ work 
in its complete form. 

' It is but meet that those who were united in their 
career should also be associatcv! by the joint 
reduction of their lives. Mr, Austin Brereton has 
&tOUght out the Life of Hcury Jrving (Longmans. 
3^0 vols, 25s.). These two volumes practically 
^pntain anything and everything that anybody wants 
f|o know about Henry Irving. It is not so much an 
'lippreciation as it is a kiiul of .aicyc]()|»anlic gazetteer 
.icOncerning everything liiat Henry Irving ever did—a 
ppndensation of all the matter aci unuilaled in Irving’s 
^feewspaper cuttings. It is well iilustrated by many 
l^xtraits, and contains the cream of the criticisms 
Sfiblished on Irving’s acting 1 note among many 
interesting facts that Henry Irvhig, in the eTight 
which he made to America, took no less than 
■711,000. 

' «()OKS ON FARM AND OAFDF.N. * 

In the fifth edition of Stephen’s Book of the Farm” 
0 |e lTr§? volume deals ino^e j)articular!y with Farm 
l^^ipment—coi^sideti^jibie attention being devoted to 
coUage#accommodation necessary to retain 
I iServices of the better class ol' woikcr. 

^Wiih the solution of this proUem many of the diffi* 


ciiltics which beset the farmer will disappear, and 
although looked upon with some misgiving by the 
landowner, the Small Holdings Act should do much 
to stiffen the backbone of the rural population. 

'Fhc opening chapters contain a survey presenting 
th(‘ relationship of Science to Agriculture. 

This theoretical survey is at least as useful as the 
pra<7-tical .section of the hook, for the ideal condition 
of, say, siabling and up-to-date equipment generally 
re|)resent an initial outlay not always available, 
whereas a due n[)preciation of scientific methods of 
tiltli, seed selection, etc., etc., should make this 
standard work a chea[) investment. 

'riie ■ i)oor man’s cow” receives a certificate of 
mcrii jt the hands of the twenty-five experts who 
have contributed their experiences to The Case for 
the Goaty by “Home (’ounties.” 'I'he severely practical 
nature of the liook is mitigated by a strain of humour 
which will appeal not the least to tho.se whose educa¬ 
tion has been comjileted liy a post-graduate course of 
goal-kecj^ing* (Second e dition. 170 pj). Ill s. 
3s. 6d. Koutlcdge.) 

glories of the garden vani.sh at the approach 
of winter, but the dull days can lie made briglit if the 
reader takes a turn through Gardem Past a?iil Present. 
Mr. Davidson’s pheasant chatty chapters are full of 
practical .suggestion.s, and each of the fifteen photo- 
grafitis by Mr. V. Mason Good is a picture. (232 pp. 
6s. net. T. Werner Laurie.) 

At the modest price of 8s. 6d. M(\ssr.s. Hodder and 
Stoughton have turned out a marvellously illustrated 
volume upoii British Country Life. The book is 
edited by Edward 'Fhomas, and lias no fewer than 
twenty-three ^ -i.^ared plates, each mounted on special 
grey mounts, from wdiich they may bo easily detached. 
An “ Open Air l.>iary ” gives day by day the arrivals 
and departures of flowers, of insects and birds. Com¬ 
petent writers contribute essays upon such subjects as 
‘‘Our Fungus Harve.si,” concerning the Chough, etc. 
'Fhe whole is jirinted upon antique paiicr with wide 
margin. 

MISCKIXANROC.s. 

Pan and the little Green Chiiey by Sylvia Brett 
(Holder and Sfoiighton. 5s.). A collection of 
delightful shojt sketches, ^iedicated to J. M. Barrie, 
which are slight as regards structure, hut each one 
contains some sweet or shrewd or pathetic thought, 
which is not only interesting on account of the 
character who speaks, hul which also seems to let us 
right into the heart of the young writer. 

Hino N(ft to Grow Old is tlic title of a very 
sensible shilling boqjklct by Dr. Stenson Hooker (2, 
Bream Buildings, Fetter Lane). Dr. Hooker, by 
taking bis owm pre.scriptions, says he has reduced his 
almanac age of ly'ty-thret* to a practical working age 
of forty, while hi.s spirits are those of a maV> of thirty. 
He expected to live till niftety-three, but now he sees 
that it is psychological suicide to fix so early a date 
for his demise. 
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NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

What Publtshers Have Prepared for the Children. 


Once more Christmas is nearing, and my table is' 
covered with the beautiful gift-books which that 
season ever brings with it. *ljiifortunatcly, spac^ is 
so limited that *1 can only mention a few, and these 
very shortly. PTowever, 1 hope that these pages may 
perhaps be of help to those who are wondering what 
books they ought to buy for their bairns. 

FAIRY {‘ALES. 

Amongst the fairy-tales 1 note with high prai.se three 
books from ovt r the sea. Fairy- /'alex from South 
Africa (Macmillan. 3s. Od.) These delightful stories, 
which fascinate little black children a.s they sit entranced 
in the firelight listening to ihc old black grandmother, 
who is gciurally the story-teller, will prove equally 
attractive to the little white bairns on this side of the 
water. The stories have been carefully collected from 
^amongst the Zulus, Swazis, and other tribes, And 
arranged by Mrs. IiOiirhill and Mrs. Drake, with 
illustrations by W. Herbert Holloway. Kroin Russia 
there is a collection of delightful fairy-tales which 
Nathan Haskell Dole has translated under llie title of 
Ihc Russian Fairy- Ihtnh, In iliis book wc have a 
glimpse of the fairy-laics, very similar to ours, though 



Reduced specimen ft-otn ^'‘Princes and Pt'inci'ssi‘sy\ 


in a different dress, loved by the little Russians. The ■ 
tales are charmingly illustrated witli Russian pictures mi 
colour. Another little book cojitains two charming Tates c 
from the Swedisk of llctcna Nyhlom^ translated by i\, = 
VV. fames, with coloured illustrations by Agnes Slringtr 
and D. Andrews. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d.). ■ ! 

i he Book of Prinees and Prinecsscs iT.ongmans. 6s.) 
is ill the direct line of succession to the Hliie and ihe 
and the VTdlow Fairy Rooks which Mr. and Mrs. AndrejW/ 
Lang have given us in the past. Rut tliis ye-ar they have ; 
abandoned the Tiinces and Frincesses of Fairyland, 
and taken lo sioi y-teliing about real Princes and-; 
Frincesses. I’he Ixaik, in fact, is full of true stortes 
about Napoleon ; the Frincess Jeanne, daughter of HenVy 
of Navarre ; of Henrictle. tlie siege baby (dniight 3 pr': 
of Flenrieita Maria); of Richard the Fearless, Duke >oi 
Normandy : of the Frincess Elizabeth, before she* 
became (,)ueen of England ; and of many others. And thevi 
true stories are no less interesting than the fairy tales, 
F>esicl(;s, are tliey not, as usual, beautifully illustrated by ■: 
the coloured and oiher drawings of Mi. H. |. Ford? ; 

the Alayic Casement (Chapman and Hall. 6s.);i5: 
also a book for older children. Through this magic,; 
casement the reader looks and revels in the fairyland/ 
of our ITiglish ])oets. Shakespeare, Scott, Milton, 
CoK ridge. Shelley, Keats, Spenser, and many others^- 
have believed in ami written about this land. The^c 
j>oem.s selected l.)y Mr. .Alfred Noyes all have the faiiy - 
ail ; and we n ad of the Midsummer fairies of Shaker- 
speare, of \siu;l)c.s, elves, enchanted woods and, 
banshees, and all as seen,‘or at least described, by our;,; 
best poets. It is a charming collection, with which';? 
one Could spend many happy hours. -if 

Miss })lon has this year deserted the (}olliw^ogs attdiV 
WTitti ii a dt.'ligliifiil Utile story of a hoy who wakes up in;; 
Faiiyland, ami wilh ilie helj.) of the “ Wisp ” saves thC'- 
fairy ])rinci.‘ss. The illustrations art* very quaint and;? 
most original. T'lio title is the Adr/entures of Borbee"^ 
and the /fV.s/, by ITort nce Ujjton (l.ongmans, Greeft'; 
and ( o. 6s.). Fairies of Sorts^ liy Mrs. Molesworth 
(Macmillan. 3s. 6d.), comprises four charming littfer^ 
stories of elves, children and people who may well be 
classed as fairies. ^ 

\nuiher iirctty gift-luxik in the fairy-tale categoiy isv 
I he I'airics' f ountain^ by the Countess Evelyn Maf*?. 
linengo Cesarcsco (Anmld I'Tiirbairns. 5s.). The stories,^ 
arc good and the illustrations by Charles Robinson are? 
quaint, si l iking and original. 

;’flK FAIRV T.AND OF THK GARDEN. : 

ChJ/d/en and Gardens, l>y Miss (Gertrude Jckyll; 
(County V Life Office. 6s. net), is one of the most attractive; 
of all the books issued this season. It is different fromi; 

the ordinary child’s books.so much so, that parents and 

friends in search of a gift - book will welcome it for its? 
charming originality. Miss Jekyll says that as a some-^ 
what lonely child she believed tfiere were only two kinds.; 
of people in the world the children and the gro\«'' 3 -qps 
and that the world belonged to the chiIdreT>. In these 
days the world certainly seems to Ijclong to the childr^rii' 
But it is difficult to sa;^' who will like this J)Ook most—the; 
young people or their parents. Miss Jekyll talks to her 
readers in her own delightful way about ./their little 
gardens, tells them everything that is uUeresting about 







2s. 6d.). Both 
books are about 
the adventures 
of children who 
suddenly find 
themselves on 
desert islands ; 

^ they get 
there they can¬ 
not explain. In 
the former there 
are adventures 
with rabbits, 
crows, dwarfs, 
giants, and mys- 
l er i oil s unknown 
forces. The 
latter is more 
simply told and 
would suit (jiiitc 
young children. 
r h r J.i 111 e 
Chinese Girl^ by 
Nell Parsons- 
(Robert Culley. 
2s. bd.), is an 
interesting ac¬ 
count of the life 
of a little 
Chinese girl in 
Peking, with 
many illustra¬ 
tions. 

1 must not 


. 

^Jthc seeds, the flowers, t lu‘ hetlg' hogs, the bats and the 
^^ferioiscs ; she tells them li(*\v to make play-houses in the 
'gardens, and how i(» make sand-hills and jday in tlnan ; 
jl'^nd then she fills her Iviok witli scores of cx<.inisite pluao 
(graphs of llovvers and garden ])ic!ures, introducing into the 
^till life of her studies tin children ilieniselves, their c.iLs 
kittens, and all tin- time the pleasures of close and 
l>C;areful observation ai'-unconsciously inijjressed upon tli./ 
•^Ijttle ones. The book is a treasure indeed. I reproduce 
l^lpXie of the photographs‘‘1 )orolhy and Din li," f>n this )>.ige. 

FOR Ml SMALLKR i'.ALFXS. 

For the younger ehildron I havi- a goc>']ly sufiply. 
:^Of hooks of short storitvs, rhvines an;] jingles, witli 
Jgood clear print and well illustrated, tlie following 
Ijire certainly to be rc( ummended : 

Bopcep^ a treasury for the little onc^ .Cassell and Co. 

6d.) Bubbles in itirdUind^ with nonsense rhymes 
fabout birds, by Harold Simpson and pictures of them by 

E. Shepheard (Ciiecning and Co. 2s. . Uapf^y Days^ 
a little book full of tales and T»iclures llimry Priovde. 
its. 6d,). From Duckwauth and Co, come s(»me iitih- 
V|ales which will appeal tn tin- bairns Ceir* J*i/Cc /. i',- 
i| 2 S. 6d.), which is ail aliout Liu advrnturcs of a hide 
;l>vhite mouse. I he Primrss nnd /hr tlu storxoi 

.^a little girl of long ago who imagined her tioW to be a 
||>rincess, and a wulf a dragon, and the excitement cans<al 
is great, d liese last two bi^oks are by S. H. 
jplamcr and illustrated by joJin Hassell and J. Muller 
!;$trong. • 

> Two got)d hooks of adventure^both charmingly illiis- 
jlrated by Hairv RowiV’ce, are 'J'/ie iVohtirrful Is/es, by 
JSi H. Hafcner (Duckworth ami ^ and /'he 

Mile KMnsoji Crusocs^ by Harold Aaciv (Nels^ni. 


mention 

two new editions of A 1 ice's Adventures in IVonderliind. 
Thev are very l)eaulifully got uig <»ne with illustrations- 
by Harry R.iwnltta:, who has done so many lovely illus- 
tialionslor cliiidren’s |)0(»ks this year (Nelson. 6s.), and 
the olhei bv Cluules Robinson (Cassell and Co. 5s.). 
So there a.* iiow two more “Alices” to add to the 
already long list. It is rather a relief to find the original 
“Alice ” in Macmillan and Co.'s little edition of through 
the !.ooking-Gitiss (is.;. In tlu* same serit'S 1 find 
Tb mkcray's delightful Rose and the King, also with the 
original iliustralions. 

Babes and Idtfssonis (2s.). by Waller Cojudand and 
Cbarie.*^ Jv<jbson : on t;very jiage of lliis little book 
there is a flower and verse about a baby, so arranged 
that tile name of the flower lias to be gmessed from the 
word wltli which^il rhymes, the Rabbits' Day in 7 'o 7 vn \ 
MS. fill.), by K.^H. Proctor, tells in rhymeeof the doings- 
of a party of ralibits in lamdon, whth illustrations by 
Walton C;frboul(l. Hire, Joviai Puppies (6s.), with 
jiiclures by J. A. Slicplierd, and 1 lu'ine.s by Id. D. Cunning, 
is an account of the wamderful adventures of these 
piipiiies in one day. Juinbds Jolly Tales (is. 6d.), quaint 
pictures and rhymes about animals, illustrated by Harry 
Pi. Neilson. Robinson Crusoe is.), told simply for 
clii-ldren, ^by Edith Roberts, and illustrated by John 
Hassell, R.I. Some Kiddies (2s. 6d.), a pretty piciure- 
liook by Ruth A. Hobson. Dutch Doings (3s. 6cl.), with 
rhymes by Walter Chapman, and illustrations in colour 
by Ethel P.irkinson, i.s all about little Dutch children. 
The seven hocjks menfioned in this paragraph are pub¬ 
lished by Blackie and are .suitable fdi quite young 
children. * 

t'hc Light of the J 7 "f?rA/. Frowde and Hodder. 2S.) is 
the Suory of je sus, simply wTiiten for children, whili many 
illiislraiiuns both in colour and lim*., and large print* 
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BOOKS OF DARING AND ADVENTURE. 

The schoolbo’^ is, as usual, very well catered for, 
and the following tales will, I am suref a[)peal to all 
who love the thrill of adventure and excitement:— 

Most appropriate in view of the recent tercentenary 
celebrations in Quebec is Captain Brereton’s |t()ry, /Ap* 
Canada was Won (Blackic. 6s.), in which he tells of tlie 
■events which led‘U|) to the con([ii(\st of Canada. The 
hero has many adventures, and as captain of a band of 
Washington’s scouts is taken jji isoner and escapes down 
the steep cliffs of Quebec. He also stakes part in the 
■capture of that city. Captain Brereton has also written 
a tale of ranch life in South America, Rou^i^hriders of the 
Pampas (Blackie. 6s.), in wliich he tells of the troublous 
times in South America in the middle of last century. 
The hero, an English boy, has many stirring adventures 
and engagements with Indians, who were a great scourge 
Jto ranchers at that period, 

Alexander Macdonald’s books are always doubly inter¬ 
esting, containing as they do some of the actual experi¬ 
ences of the writer. The Island Traders (Blaclge. 6s.j 
is an account of a secret Australian expedition, whose 
object is to gain possession of a grou[) of South l\ici|ic 
■Islands, against France and (rcrmanv’, who are working 
for the same end. There are many exciting incidents, 
till at last the British and Australian flags float over the 
■village. 

The Bravest Gentleman in France, by Herbert Hayejiis 
(Nelson. 6s.), is a stirring advcntiiic story of the times of 
Louis XIII. wlien Richelieu was all-powerful in France. 

1 have two books by Harry Colling wood— Under the 
Chilian Flag (Blackie. 3s. 6d.), which i.s an account of 
the adventures of two young Britishers who join the 
•Chili.in Navy against i’ciu. They have thrilling adven¬ 
tures with I’cruvian ships, rise rapidly to prominent 
positions, and take part in the battle of Angamos and in 
the bombardment of Callao. And Blue and Grey 
(Cassell. 3s. 6d.j, is the story of a young Southenier’s 
adventures both on land and sea during the Ainerican 
War. The Good Sword Belgrade, by A. C. Curtis 
(Frowde and llodder. 5s.), follows the adventures of 
two youths, pages to Sir l*hilip Daubcncy, in the siege 
•of Dover, and also in the sea fight of St. Bartholomirw’s 
Day, in which the two heroes win honour 'and are 
knighted. Mid Clash of Swords, by Cieorge Siirre\ 
(Frowde and Hodder. 5.S.). A story of the sack of 
Rome and the adventures of a young Englishman in the 
service of G'hiliano de Medici, virtual ruler of Florence? 

The Lost Column^ by Captain Charles (Faison (Frowde 
and Hodder. 6s.), gives a vivid picture of the Boxer 
Rebellion in China. Humphrey Boff by Herbert 
Strang (Frowde and Hodder. 6s.), a story of the days 
of Benbow, in which Humphrey relates his own experi¬ 
ences from a puny boy till he becomes a litaitenant. He 
Aakes part in many sea fights, escapes froin a French 
prison, visits the West Indies, and passes samly through 
many perils. From Powder-Monkyy to Admiral, by 
W. H. C. Kingston (Frowde and Hodder. 3s. 6d.), is a 
■very old favourite among the sea stories. The IVolffA/en, 
by Frank Powell (Cassell. 2s. ^)d.), is a most thrilling 
and cxciting^account of a voyage made by a party of 
adventurers into the under-w^orlcl by submarine, where 
they have many marvellous e^Jcapes and see wonderful 
and amazing people, things and places. 

The Grey Fox of Holland, by Tom Bevan (Nelson. 
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2s.), is a tale of Holland during the Insurrection again^-;! 
Philip II. Mr, Putnam Weale tells eight striking 
of the East in his book The Forbidden Boundary (MaCrf|;j 
millan. 6s.), The forl^idden boundary is the line i 
demarcation between w'hiic and coloured races. Anotht^-; 
tale tells of a Frenchman, who. during the Russo?; J 
Japanese War, enters Port Arthur in spite of the jcalou$;J 
guard kept over that *port. In one Mr. Weale gives 
very viviil descriplion of an opiilin den. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

Of books for girls only, there are not so many 
choose from. Daughters of the Dominion, by BessieA; 
J\1 archant (lilackic. 5s.), is a splendid story of C'aiuidian^ 
life, and tells the exi)eriences of a girl who wins her way :? 
through many dilficulties, and even maintains a famiry'A 
left fiiiherless, by keeping a shop*for miners in CamptH 
Gulch. Cousin Sara is a stoi yofArts and Craft.s, by ^ 
Rosa Miilholl.ind (Blackie. 6.s.). Sara is the devoteSi ( 
daughter of a Colonel who has been disabled and haS';^ 
developed a talent for the invention of machinery. 
invention is slolen, and it is on this incident that th^ | 
m.iin action of the story depends. The scene is laid iij.| 
Belfast, London and Italy. 

Two delighllul tales of romance arc Gowrid^F 
Vengeance, by Evirlyn l^vcrett-(been (Nelson. 2s. 6d.)V'A 
a romance of conspiracy in the troublous times of Mary4' 
Queen of Scots, and In the Days of Marlborough^ 
George Long (Greening, bs.), a romance of that time, 
which Madame de Maintenon and many other well-knowtt l 
historical pcoplt^ figure. Mamma is by Khoda BroughtoSij^ifj 
(Macmillan. 6s.). Mamma, an old lady of seventy, 
an exceedingly well-drawn character, who is waited 
tlay and night by her unmarried daugliter Lucia, 
has refused marriage fourteen years before the storyl| 
opens because of her duly to» her mother. Lucia’s 
discovers this, and with the aid of a young artistJS 
endeavours to bring the lovers together again. Thl^ 
results finally in Lucia’s marriage with the artist. 

The following stories will be favourites among girlss^ 
from twelve to iifieen. Ihe Ihird Class at Miss Kayef^ 
by Angela Brazil (Blackie. 2S. 6cl.), A bright, well*? 
written story of school life which tells of the doings bti 
a romantic little girl. Dauntless Patty, by E. L. Haveit*^ 
fit^ld (Frowtk; ciiid Hodder. 3s. 6d.). A good SChool^ 
story, of which the heroine is an Australian girl wh^j 
comes to England to comjdctu her education. She is ^ 
girl of high spirits, unconventional and unused 
Enrylisii ways, and not pojndar. The School ( 2 uccns, \yf^ 
L. T. Meade (Chambers. 3s. 6d.), is the story of 
two favourite girls at a fashionable We.st-End schoolV;! 
The one queen is poor, ugly, and fascinating, and th^, 
other proud, beautiful, aristocratic, and wealthy. Ho^i 
the former intrigues in lier endeavour to hide the identit)! 
of her stepfather, a grocer, and is discovered and belp^l 
through by the other queen, resulting in the eventUi^ 
friendship of the two, makes interesting reading. Anoth^J 
good school story is issued in Nutt’s Juv'^enile Librarg; 
Series (2s. 6d.), Form IIL B., by Ursula Tempfe^ 
Nathalie's ,Chum, by Anna Chapin Ray (Frowde ai^ 
Hodder. 3s. 6d.), is the prettily-told talc of the life of a- 
fiimily of orphan children in New York. Little Miifi 
(fuixote, by Robert Haynes and Dorothy Rose 
mans. 5s,), is a quaint little story about an orph;^ 
called “June,” who, brought up by* the ^tory-book typjj 
of hateful maiden aunts, comes to the Conclusion thati 
all wicked people arc cnclianietl, and that her missioili 
in life is to disenchant abd free them. v 




' More Messages from the Dead.. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH MR. MYERS AND OTHERS 


TpHE October number of the rrocccifm^s of the 
Society for Psychical Research is a bulky volume 
containing 446 pages, o£ which only about 
forty are readable by the ordinary man. 'Fhc otlicr 
400 pages are a weariness to tlie ilesh. The only 
Consolation the reader has who bores tliroiigh them 
is a certain Schaiienfrcndc due to the knowledge that 
the people who take such a nionslrous deal of pains 
to accumulate these confii.sed and confusing MiL‘ssages 
belong to the Society lor I’sycliical Ke.sear :ii ; it is a 
jipnd of voluntary hard lal)oiir to wlhcli they h:ive 
subjected tluanselves, and the worst of the ]»oor 
things is that they are so liopelessly inarticulate. 

I have had, 1 should think, as much experience as 
any man in dealing with Illue IBooks, Reports, and 
Other indigestible material. I remember Air. Morley 
used to say c)f me whem wa* were both on the Pall 
Mall Gazette that 1 had a mind like a buzz-saw, 
which bored its way to the vitals of blue liooks, etc.,- 
as a saw rips its way through a [)lank. but I confcs.s 
this last number of the .Proeeedifig^ is too much for 
ine. No doubt, .scattered ihrougliout the 4.to pages, 
there are many traces of tlie same mind cotnnuinicat- 
fng through different mediiims, but it is all so obscure, 
to tedious, so unintc‘lligibly cxprtrssed—I do not 
mean by those on the other side, l)ut by those wlio 
have edited the results piil.)lishe(l—that it is not sur¬ 
prising that the net effect of tlie report is to bewilder 
rather than to convince. 

I.—THE SIDHWICR 'REST. • 

The dilTiculty of making head or tail out of tlic 
bulk of the messages gave an altogether dispropor- 
iionatc attention to the concluding u-st, which Avas 
Oilly partially successiul, l)Ut whi(‘h had the advantage* 
:6f being di‘scril)ed in language which the ordinary 
person can iindersiaml. Vei even that sr^nion wa.s 
tonicwhat misleading, for the success attaiiu‘d was 
Considerable, as will be seen from a brief summary of 
i^e facts. 

A TEST Ol‘ THE MEMORY OK 'HIE DEAD. 

V Seven years before the experiments took place Mr. 
Myers went down to bid farewell to Mr. Henry Sidg- 
,Wick at Terling IMace, wlien Air. Sulgwick was 
^viously near to death. Mr. Myers took Mrs. Sidg- 
Wick out of doors, and in the porch of the house 
talked to her about the imporiance of having a 
l^emoir of her husband written, 'hhe object ol the 
Conversation was to ask Mrs. Sidgvvick to induct* Mr. 
^hur Sidgvvick to undertake the writing of the 
j^eAorr. Seven years alter, Mrs. Piper and Mrs. 
jS^errali being the m^hunis, an intelligence represent¬ 
ing himself to be Mr. Myers w^as asked whether he 
remember the conversation. After a long 
of dltt)ss-examination, a\Us. Sidgwuck says that 


“ what Myers contributed was (a) that our conversa¬ 
tion look place out of doors, {b) that it concerned the 
writing of a biography of my hicsband, {c) that Mr. 
Alters, beifig ve ry anxi«)us tliat it should be written,, 
but (//) not fceling able to undertake to write it him¬ 
self on account of^ pressure of other work, (c) asked 
me to get Arthur Sidgwick to help with it. It must 
be observed, however, that what Air. Myers really 
proposed was that 1 should ask Arthur Sidgwdek to 
lorite il. 'I'hat he should co-operate with me in 
writing it Wtis my own desire.” ()f course, thi.s is no 
prooi of identity, because as the facts were known 
to Mrs. Sidgwick, the teleiiathic hypothesis is quite 
sufficient to dispose triumphaiiily of the suggestion 
that the real source of the information came to the 
automatic writer from Air. Aiyers direct. 

WAS If i'.LI'.PArHN ? 

The difficulty in the way of the telepathic hypothesis: 
is that the automatic writer did not gc‘t it more accu¬ 
rately. Mrs. Htairy Sidgvvick was keenly conscious 
of the fact that Air. Myers had pioposed that Mr. 
Artiuir Sidgwick should vvri'.e the book, and not 
merely to help with the book. Tlicrefore, that the 
automatic writer should have made the slight mistake 
she did is more incomprchcnsi(|lc on the telepathic 
theory liiat the source of her information was the 
living Mrs. Sulgwick, who was close at hand and whq 
had a perfect remembrance of what had passed, than if 
the message crmie from Air. Aiyers himself. Air. 
ATyers had n on the other side for seven years, the 
fiEst year of which lu* had spent in a state of oblivion : 
the Ollier years had been crowded with new sensa¬ 
tion* , quolcvl in the last number of the Proceedings^ 
new im[)ressions which burst upon the mind of the 
newcomer into the other world, where, to use Mr. 
Alyers’s ^ovvn words in one of the communications 
last month, “ 1 ap[)car to be standing behind 
a sheet of fro.sted glass—which blurs sight and 
deadens sound—dictating feebly to a reluctant and 
seftnewhat obtuse secretary.” ‘ 

klR, MYEKS’S I.\IM.ANA11(;N. 

It was obvious from the conversation that passed 
lietween the control and those at the sitting that Mr. 
Myers did not remember the conversation with the 
minute y)arlicularity that Mrs. Sidgwick did. Again 
and -again says he will think it over and try to 
recall what hail passed. Certainly, for myself I would 
not like to stand a cros.s-examination of what passed 
in a conversation in a garden, which probably was one 
of many others, years after it had taken place, even* 
though 1 have not passed through the g>:eat change 
called death in the meantf.me. Mr. Myers seems to 
have remembered quite as much as any ordinary living 
person would remember of such a conversation, and 



therefore the exix^riment may be regarded as success¬ 
ful rather than otherwise. When asked, through 
another mediur/, what was the cause of the slight con¬ 
fusion between his version and Mrjt Sidgwick’s, he 
replied, “ As a matter of fact the exact conversation 
had escaped my memory. 1 only remember that it 
related to Siclgwick’s Life, and that I was anxious they 
should make careful notes of anything he said which 
might afterwards give rise to controversy.” 

HOW MUCH OF KAKTH MEMOJ^V SURVIVES? 

Grant Allen once wrote in a short story an amusing 
account of the difficulties that wouhl attend th(‘ efforts 
made by any dead man to return and convince the 
survivors of his identit), 'I'he story, of course, was 
purely imaginary, but it foreshadowed exactly the 
ditficulty that encounters Mr. Myers and his asso¬ 
ciates. If they do not remember every little detail, 
every name and date of every event that has ha])j)eneLl 
in their lives, they are set down as imj>ostors. 1 am 
quite certain I could not prove my own identity now to 
people who lived with me at Darlington twelity years 
ago, or at Wimbledon ten years ago, if it were neces¬ 
sary for me to prove that 1 was the same man Vho 
lived in a certain street, by remembering tlie name 
and number of that street, and ilu: name of my next- 
door neighbours. I do not think it is fair to suldect 
those wlio come from the (jthcr side to sucli tests, 
when we know perfectly that they arc tests wv. could 
not possibly satisfy if tlicy were ajiplied to ourselves 
to-day as the condition of the recognition of our 
identity with our previous selves. 

WHICH IS THE MORE rk(nJAi:LE SOHRCE ? 

Commenting on this remark, Mr. M)ers says: 

These tests are gent rally of the most unsatisfa(;l(.)ry 
order. For we lt:a.vt: a certain material sense: of 
memory l)ehin(l with llu* body. Do you not under¬ 
stand that much earth-memory is purely automatic, 
merely the nervous action of the jihysical Imiin? " 

There is another ])oint. 'I’he 'sitter goes to a 
medium, the sitter’s mind is full of the memory of a 
certain event, incident, or jierson. According to tlie 
spiritualist’s hypothesis the medium is in the presence 
of two intelligences, one embodied^and the other dis- 
cnibodied> The embodied is sitting,in his chair with 
the mind concentrated upon evcMv mmiitc detail of 
the incident which is brought as a test to the medium. 
The disembodied may possibly, quite j)rol)ably, have 
been absent from this earth for many years, living in 
a new atmosphere, absorbed in new interests, with a 
memory naturally hazy. The medium, either under 
control or by automatic writing, gives a iflessagi^ that 
is hazy, inaccurate in some details, and altogctlier 
lacking in the precision which would be held to prove 
the success of the test, and the answer is set di>wn to 
mere telepathy. But surely Arhen onpe the possibility 
is adniitted^f the existence of the disembodied intel- 
li^nce, such a message beats on its face the suggestion 
that the .source was conveyed not by the embodied, 
which knew all details and had the w^hole matter 


at its fingers’ ends, but Ijy the disembodied, whO80|| 
memory had grown faint. In other words, impwfecJ;|| 
tionsofthe messages suggest that the source is notpi 
from the living, but wluu it prolesses to be -a coti^ 
munication from the dead. 

WHAT IS EVlDENriAI. VALUE? - ''M 

Mrs. Myers has <lrilten to the 7 )'f/irs to state that ^ 
she and her son have examined all the messages pur*^ 
porting to emanate from Mr. Myers, and none of theirfcjl 
seem to thian to have any evidential value at all, It";^ 
would he interesting to know w’hat Mrs. Myers and?: 
her son wt»u1(1 regard as e.videnlial valiui in commUr/;' 
nications purporting to come from the other side. If wef 
could but get tlial detined, and the peo[)le who define^!/ 
it would stick to it, there would not be much difficulty; 
But experience shows that the moment the evidential ■ 
value stipulated lor is furnislied the rticijiient alwayfe;- 
discovers some other hypothesis which will account;; 
for every tiling and so vitiaters the value of the evidenob :i 
which he had previously declared ought to be regarded • 
as ade(iiiate. 

the (.»[;KS'rioN or s'I'm.e. 

One objeriion taken by Professor Barrett to thc' 
alleg(‘d (a)ijiMuinication fjom Mr. Myers was som^r., 
what naive. “ 1'bis communication,” said rrofossop;. 
Barrett,is not Myers’s at all, 1 venture to sayj 
know bis st\le intimately,” I wonder whether Pro^ij! 
lessor Ikirrett has over cominMnicaled with a frieiwlp 
over a tele]>hone which is slighlly out of order ? If 
had, h(‘ would sec‘ the absurdity of detdaring thatifci 
message wa.s nc»t genuine because the voice waafe^ 
not recognisable as that of a fiiend. It is ttiy^ 
iinfortiinale experience frecpiently to receive message^^ 
from my friends whose voices have liecn so distorted^ 
in jiroces^ of transmission Ibal, were it not for thpf 
substance, of the message: and the knowdedge it COn- / 
veved of tlie mind of my friend, I should not acceptf^ 
the message as genuine. If a telephone, the laws oU 
which we understand, can jday such tricks with 
human voice, is it reasonable to ex|)ect that 
friends on the other skK*, l»y using a medium unde^^ 
conditions the laws of which are very imperfectljfii 
muleistood nay, often absolutely misunderstood*<^?; 
would be able to reproduce the exact style 
whicli they had been accustomed to write on earth 
xVlr. Myers’s owm simile must never be forgotteh.|; 
he is staruling behind a sheet of frosted glass, whicl^ 
blurs sight and deadens sounds, dictating feebly to ii’i 
relntlanl and somewhat obtuse secretary. I havei 
quoted this already, and it would be well to quote itf; 
three times in every article that is written on thO' 
sulijcct. ^ Mr. Myers’s own explanation of the diffetl 
ence of his style in the communication which Professcft^ 
Barrett rejected and his style on earth was asi 
follows :—“ My style was part of the means by 
1 expressed myself. Now I tjy to^ express mysd^ 
through another njedium. If I can impress tH^ 
thought so as to set the medium at work to oxpr^ 
it 1 am .satisfied. A letter is not leai authentic’ 
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ittse I must substitute a new typewriter for my old 

|t only needs to add to this, that supposing all the 
sages had boon written in Mrf Myers’s own prac- 
ji style, we should have been told that this was 
proof, for everyone knows how anybody’s style 
be imitated, and the greater ^resemblance there 
^ between the style of*th(^ message and tlie style 
Mr. Myers the more certain it is that it would be 
t'down as a case of clever iiiiitatioii. 

STRAY GLKAMS or CKUir. 

In the four hundred paggs of tlie Iasi rej)ort of the 
liety for Psychical Kesearcli tlurre an. haidls half 
Idzen sentences which give any information what- 
er about conditions of life on the other side. In 
message he says (i)age 105) : ‘'I am trying with 
the forces . . . together lo prove that 1 am 
fers/* On page 113 lie says, after referring to a 
,ge ill Tennyson, “'I’he lucid inters|)ace of world 
world —Well, that is bridged i)y the tlioiight of a 
id, bridged before for your passage, but to-day 
the passage of any that will walk it, not in hope 
Ib'in faith.” 'i'liere iinly om: other |)assage tliat 
i^orth quoting. It was given lo Mrs. Holland on 
rch 19th, 1907 : We have been striving for soine 
to eliminate some of the rubbisli in these 
^sage {sic) —'fo send a possil)le speck 01 two 
i|d without the obscuring mounds of rii!)blc and 
iVel— But the minds of l)oth pcic i])ient and receiver 
iC this very difficult. 'Fo the readers of this 1 
dd specially say, 1 >isnnss your preconceived 
Ions —They are hindrances, not helps—Be in no 
Ty to identify. Only have patience— 'I'hc \vat«‘r 
ji>S have not as yet begun to wa^ar the sLone-r-After 
Cup has been wrorn in the stone the falling drojis 
be collected—but nol before —Al iiresent then: is 
a damp spot -- inade(iiiate—for thirst quench- 
Mr. Myers adds, “Let the minJ \v like a 
idless expanse of newly fallen snow,” 

IL—AN Al'LRlMLNr IN SPLIT 

SENPENCLS. 

the publication ol the article in the Sejilern 
Vnumber of the Rrview ok Rtvikavs, Sir William 
IbOkes sent a message to me through a friend siig- 
dng that I should try a series of messages from 
on the cross-reference principle. I at first 

but afterwards consented, and suggested to 
y;;.friend Miss K. that she should ask what Myers 
' elf thought about it. She received u communiv:.a- 
i ,5tigned by Mr. Myers, suggesting that forilie next 
dight she and I should make experiments to see 
her we could reccivt^ from l.im sentences in sec- 
—that is to say, he would write w’ith her hand 
jf morning the first half of a sentence, and an hour 
jwrite the cgncIwUng lialf of the sentence with 
l^^and. Miss K. lived at Stock,w'elL I w^as at that 
Jpving at Ealing, confined to the room where I 
||:'ui:jdell^ing massage and electric treatment^ 


Every morning for fifteen days Miss K. took the first 
half of the message at Stockw^ell from 9 to 9.30, and 
every day 1 took the second half of V.ie sentenc;p in 
my bedroom at lialing from to to 10.30. We then com¬ 
municated the result to eacli other by postcards that 
crossed in the |)ost. 

K.I.KVKN our UK FIKTKKN. 

of the fiftc(‘n senteni/iS thus delivered in halves 
eleven fitlcd perb'ctly; between the other fo-ir 
w'as a gap, which Myers ex|)lained had been left in 
order that it might he filled in by two other writers, 
lo whom he w’as co'iienunienting unknown to us, and 
who may be unknown tr) each other, but whom he'vas 
endeavruiring !o impress with the thought that they 
ought 10 send their messages or. to me. They have 
not done so, so these four sentences may be 
eiiminateP for the m meni d’he other eleven, how¬ 
ever, 111 together ])erfe tly. ’ w!’! only quote the 
la^t, the fificentli which came on Sc[)te:nber 28lh. 
'Phe first half of tb i sente.ice, written al 9. o at Stock- 
well hy '•i.v runs as foil »ws : 

“ I .K. revvartl of tlie patient a* ’ sincere investigator 
IS ont delayed, tliough-” 

'I'lit second hall of li e senU* '^e, wrilien by my l and 
at lulling, runs ‘nis - 

“When /(/u real (be results wliicli will follow die 
scientifK* n''ll.saii-iii oi the ]x:rsisten(:p ol the per- 
sona’-.v alter tlct clu v' call tleatn you wall 
marvel that you caie to wasie Lime 011 any other study.’ 

Al‘ THIS I'kOVKS 

Of cor I (h not f(.>r a iiioir .t ])iil forward , 
these clevcT rnccs t^-'nsnuited in lialves as proof 

that lla ■’ iiii j)»eil'grii-:t‘ was really Mr. 

Mvers. But L. y an: eonchisi’ proof that there 

w;e an un.ser..1 intelligence, wln'’‘'i could and did 
suct:essUiPy miunicate sf‘-'tei.ces in halves to 

two p csons Nvh -T-ceived them bv automatic wTiting, 
altl'o..^ . ..icy ' re separated oy a distance of 

se ’ ri--*’ . iTere w’as an intelligence at any rate, 
an in of 1. Ingh ordt:r, in whose communica- 

Uons w'a^ nolhing suggestive of lalsehood or 

tn ’o diis intc“llig(‘nce constantly declared that 

was IV ne oilier/.lian Mr Myi:rs. It further spoke 
oll•L^^o occasioi^^s of being at'comjianied* by Mr. 
Gurney, who yA-casionally |»iit in his oar in a way that 
tended rather to conluse the message, and w’as ulti¬ 
mately requested to al)siain from meddling in the 
experiment. All tliis may be, of course, elaborate 
fooling on tlx: [lart of an intelligence, which, judging 
fruni its messages, is serious, earnest and consistent. 
Is lliLtt a reasonaliie hypothesis, or is it any more 
reasonable to assume., that the intelligence is what it 
professes to he ? 

IIlI-MORE/^LETPERS from JULIA.’* 

Haring my st;iy in my ]jlace of rest at ES>ling I v’^s 
asked by Julia, the author of the “Letters from 
Julia,” who has never ceased for the last fifteen years 
to be in communication with me, if I would allow her 





the regular use of my hand for half an hour a day. 
Her reason for this* was simple and practical. 

PkOPOSAL. 

The last Sunday that I was at Ealing, julia wrote as 
follows:— 

1 remember fifteen years ago I postponed telling 
yov. .’.bout the new life into w'hich 1 had cnteretl 
unt*! 1 knew more about it. Know lived manV 
on this side, 1 have learned much, and I 
am ready to teach it. I think that you will find it 
n>ost profitable to allow me to tell you in my own 
wiy what, from my recollection of r«v earthdifi:, the 
mortals most wish to know. I will an:..wer your c|ues- 
:ions as we go along. 

AN KNCYCLOIVKOIA OK IJII- f.OHKK IJKF. 

And in this way it be a kind of encyclopajdia 
of the other life \.'ncji yn, ’n reive from imr 
and the coadiutors whom I ivc lu re It is true 
that I k-iow bill j lav i)e«'n but on the 

scasliore. Bui _e l>e'^ i there. .^..d 1 will 

tel' you what I know. * P so very .'?im|)ly. 
^Vh l scvan.s to me clea. ainp'est tilings 

are not clear. You arc all -ire or 1**^' .aifiiscfl. 
I \v,.is .Tiysjir at first. i ihii c: a my V'lpeis 

rnak mr ly ear. so uea: ihat it vvijJ be r 

grcau coiiifort lo ..i e**«\ . 1 ^ and a ^ eat : i t( 

the brails of men a’Mi \V(.)!n.’ii \v‘ ue e.igaged in 

th.eir ].)ilgrimag.. and „rlare. You iiiieh maicnaal 

already on V'.nir side. 


the soul when it w-^akes after the (Change which wc 
call death. ^ 

MR. MVF.K.s’s KXPKRIFNet:. 

I asked Mr. Myers whtdher his impressions con¬ 
firmed those of Julia, lie wrote as follows:—> 
“ Entirely, so fiir as I know things. My awakening 
was less a .sense of bewililerment than oiu! of intense 
satisfaelion and jieace ; then came astonishment, not 
.so much by rea.son of the fact that I was myself (for 
r always had a strong instinct that did I .survive 
jiiiysical death 1 should always retain niy own indivi¬ 
duality). I have in my earth life had many doubts, 
hut I had an underlying eonviction that did anything 
of me survive it would be a continuation of my own 
individuality. So tlicre was first a remarkalile peace, 
after what 1 imagine was long oblivion, b'hen with 
astonishment came curiosity, the wi.sh to explore this 
new world, which is yet the old, and above all the 
tilings an overwhelming dismay as 1 found wherein 
1 had drawai so many false conclusions. 'Idic logical 
results—so-called—of si)eculativc reasoning on the 
physical plane do not apply here at all. We have 
difkicni elements, and are governed by different 
laws, and these laws 1 am at present engaged io 
..IV' stigaling .so far as 1 am permitted. And in time 
I will endeavour to communicate the results I obtaiih 
i am iu conimimie.aiion wdth several.” 

b'lie usual question asked by sceptics is w hether the 


1 ‘ I-HAND 

• Bui as 1 can give i .i., .(‘ws to 
you at first liand yon Vi!y ne<‘0 
to alhnv me the rcgulai ise c.' y<nir 
hand in order to oluaii: as m u h 
information about this world a , ^ 
may say, you could i.)l>.-ain froii: a 
friend w'ho had gone to live in th 
dejith of the sea with the fabled 
mermans, bdiere are Sv iie things 
w'hich are diflicuU to explain, others 
impos.sible, and somt ire IV Bidden 
to be cxi>Iained. b'here i.s, liow 
ever, a great liodv of simple trull. • 
W'hich I thinl: 1 can waite with your 
hand if you will allows me.” 

WHAT HATPKN.S AI DKAIH. 

We began next day, and .she 
kept it up every day ior fifteen 
days. Then she sLoppial and said 
I had better submit a copy of her 
communications to the }>ersoi:!ij 
whom I considered most in¬ 
terested in the suhitH:t. Afiau' 1 
had gathered from them all *their 
quejes raisi^i by tlie sla^anents 
she had made she w’ould answer 
them in detail. Julia began with 
describing the first impres.sion.s oi 
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Messages are in the handwriting of those from whom 
th^y j)ur[)ort to come. To this the an.swer is some¬ 
times yei, sometimes no, hut it is a malter of no 
importance. 'Fhose on the gilher side are usually 
Content if they can control the medium sufficienlly to 
convey their idi'as without worrying to reproduce 
their calligraphy. But sometimes the handwriting is 
exactly rejirodueed. O/ this the most startliiig and 
most recent exam|jle is affordeil by the exj)eriment of 
rArchdeacon Colley, who on Sepleinhcr 17th received 
the long message re])rodu(:ed in the accompanying 
illustration on a sensitive j)latc wliic h was never 
exposed in any camera. • 'J’he handwriting is that of 
old friend, I*'. \\\ Moni k, a medium wiio died 
twenty years since. 'Die nioJns opcranill is described 
as follow.s by the Aichdeat on: — 

1 wrajj|W^(J iti two nivrl-i|Krs (t>nr in 

broWJi and two in a ird rinrlMpc) tdimd with yrllow |'ap<*r, 
icaling tlunn up loi^rSlin in uju* p:icktrl, \\ lii( li ncviM rroin liisl 
to last for a niornc-ni li O niy hands. A iiif liiiui iritnd (iidi a 
"Wofossioiial) then, as wv. sal at a small tal)lc in llit; i^as- 
lightcd ])arl()iir, jd:iia*d his liands on and iindi r niy hands, 
while his wife i^iaeeil her hands on ami iimUi Ina hiishantrs 
bands in suoh a way lhai ilu ii lian<is nrvrr onet- lniiehcd 
the p.'u ket «.)( tin: three tjiiariei-jdaiirs I alone held i.»cl\veeii 
the.ri^ht and left palms of inv hands. 

" The Archdeacon liimseJf devclojjcd the plate.s. 'Jdic 
first and third piate showed three rei^ognised faces. 
The second jdale (rttf^rodiictTl; bore a long message 
from Mr. Monck in his exact handwriting, “ a.s Idlers 
(Written by him thirty years ago would show.” Jn the 
^centre are some words in archaic Greek, which arc 
•Evidently by anoilier liand^ 

The Jjtiily Mail has appointed a CommissioM of 
seven to invi^stigate the (|ueslion of spirit piioto- 
graphy. h is composed oi one indejiendent inves 
tigator, Mr. J. 'I’horne Baker ; tliree belicivers, Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett, Mr. E. K. Serocold-Skeeis, and Mr. R. 
;King; and three |)liotographeis, Mr. E. Sanger She])- 
herd (of the three colom process), Mr. R. Cliiid Haylev 
jpf Photoy^rnphy ami hocus^ and Mr. h'. |. Mornmei 
*of the Afnaitur J^/ioioi^raf^/irr and P/iato^raplnc 

;; ; The subject of healing, ment:d and otherwise, is 
(ijiscussed liy thi* Jlnuiu Spinfual A]ay;aztNt for .Sep- 
■itember in an article entitled “ Gcculi Therapeutics.” 
'The WTiter says :— 

(/ In Su^^'osiivr li(f;dinf\ bofoir n p:itii:iit can Ik: successfully 
■'tireated, it is nmcssaiy hr dioiild Icivi n rcrlain (N fiiiiic 

■jlttitude id mind, and ilml aliiiudr of mind is boi dcfim-il bv 
;thp word “faith.” Menial bcalini, is based -poi; the cfbcT 
lltind upon body. H'lic hiHiy lOponds to llit. mental sialcs of 
'ijie central mind, and ainlhini; alleclinp tin latUr naturally 
il^ects the former. In j^iving menial trcalmenl, the jicaiei forms 
|j^eiitaJ picture of the ideal comlition that In. wisju> to bring 
lijhoat, and rai.scs hi.s ^ubrnliofis umil the) reach ih<- pi(ip<i 
W^icn he telep.ilhically liansiiiits them ii) the mind ul 
patient, the rcsull being rleil the viiiiaiions are repio- 
||iCcd there, ain^ the*"onsei^uence is tiiat the mind id' the 
jbi|tient—which h;is absolute lonlrol (d,the ^ensaiions, functions, 
Cpnclitioiis of the body rc-acls upon the mind in the cells 
1^4'r^-estab^h nor'iial liidition.s^ 


OCCULTISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 

'1'hk Projection of the Astral Body. 

In the Annals of Psychical Sct^tcc for October, 
M. Durville,^ General Secretary of the Magnetic 
.Society of r’rance, describes some curious experiments 
made by M. Rousseau, commercial agent of Versailles, 
in i)rojecting the phantom of a hypnotised person so 
:ii? to comniunicate Ait a distance. M. Rousseau 
claims that he has for many years posses.sed the 
jtower of ].)rojec,ting his Double, sending it to great 
distances, and sometimes he obtained knowledge of 
events that had taken j)lace there. The experiments 
described by M. l)urvillc‘ are not very conclusive, 
the piiantom of the hypnoli.sed person being of a very 
sliadoY. y description. 

A SciKNTJKK. Mlssaoe ON l\svcincAL Rk.searcii. 

In the Anna/s of Psychical Science for October an 
interview is published with M. Morselli, the author of 
the hook on J*sychology and Spiritism, in which M. 
Mor.selji slates the [)oinl of view of a .scientist as to 
ai! jisychical phenomtaia. His first duty, he says, is 
tOi verify the facts, and then he must e.stalilish an 
organiscTl principle to account for them : — 

“ It is :i f:i<:t ^'lal lhiii.‘ is a si >irs ol phenomena whi;di t:ike 
]>I;i(;e : if ' luv take pb^^ e they must obey laws; 1 do not usk 
wlietliei llu y ;ue mor.ii or malerial, spliitiiaJ or psyebieal laws, 

J only say I hat if lliesc facts occ ur, I, .as a scientist, ou^lu to 
find out the nature of tlicii occurrence, after having assured 
myself as to lin ii truth and import.” 

“ So tiia! yni an* indiilereni as to their origin, spiritual or 
physical ; ou would not considet an cxlia-human cxpl.anation 
re]>ii;_!;nanl ? ” 

“Not in ihf; iirnsi. 1 .im and always shall be an iin|)rcjiidicdd 
Iiositivist. If i. v experime-.ls led me to conclude that lliestfr 
]»hcnoincna wer** r*- liy ps 1 iuci'd by beings who have survived 
dealli, 1 sliouk. imike no ililliculiy about publishing my con* 
elii.-ions, and c^juaJly so it I arrived at llic contrary conclu- 


Archimedes Outdone. 

• 

One of the best known stories of ancient times is 
that whi^h tells how Archimedt^s invented a mirror by ^ 
which he concentrated the rays of the sun so as to 
burn up iiis enemies. According to the Theosophist^ 
wdiich quotes astits authority M. le Bon,^ this is just ? 
wliat is going ^o happen in the next war. “ It is 
[)ro])OSed th»t by the u.se (;f parabolic mirrors, .speci¬ 
ally constructed to correct ihc^ diftfaclion of the 
Hertzian rays, a beam of these rays might he directed 
on any object.” Dr. Gustave le Bon says cheerfully 
on this matter :— 

Tl^c first i^hysicist who realises this discovery will be able to 
avail liimsclf of the presence of an enemy’s ironclads gathered 
together in a harbourt lo blow llicm up in a few minutes. On 
reaching tlic metal wires willi w'hich these vessels are now 
honeycombed the sheaf of electric radiations will excite an 
atmosplicro of sparks, whici) w ill at once explode the magazines. 

“ Against this new kind of attack sconce can, at 
present, suggest no defente. Strange that the scitfnee 
of the Fifth Race, as df the Fourth, is turned more 
to destruction than to preservation.” 
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LONDON, December r, 1908. 

r.’hrisrmns this vear aj.)|)roac hcs 
Christmas Prospects under ^ lowcrini^ sk v. Uiil then* is 
Peace or War. n asDn to hojx* that the clouds will 

dis|)L-rso withoiil a lhnn(it;r storm. 
It is well to lake a dieerhil view of the shnation, 
Ix^caiise nothing prcdis|)oses men or nations to (|iiarrel 
so much as a feeling that war is inevitable. Of t!iis 
■1 remarkable ilhi.stralion was afforded last month by 
the sudden storm whi('h l)lew u|) over the trumpery 
dispute (•oncerning the; condetl of the. German 
consul at Casa lilanca. 'Lhis functionary stands 
convicted liv the admission of his own (iovernrnent 
of having alnisc'd his position by allowing his office 
- which under thc‘ capitulations is a little j>i(aa* 
of Germany [)Ianted in Africa—to be used as a 
station on an underground railway by which 
deserters from the Krench Army could leave Morocco 
in safety. The Frcaich, catching him /;/ 

Miefo^ while hi.s employes wore convoying a 
mixed company of halfa-do/.en deserters, only three 
of whom were Germans, to a (jerman steamer, seized 
the dosertt.rs and somewhat roughly handler] their 
escort. It is a very ordinary incident, and the 
Germans proposed to refer the disjjutc that arose to 
the Hague/rrihunal. To this the ^*rcnch assentt¥:l, 
and everyone believed that the incident was at an 
end. Then occurred the crisis occasioned by the 
publication of the Kaiser's interview in the Dai/y 
IrJegrap/i, Immediately afterwards the German 
(government insisted that before the matter was 
sent to arbitration the French must express r-agret 
for the conduct of their ofliciaks, 9s the Germans had 
already expressed regret for the action of their consul. 
To this the Freru h replied that the German ftonsul 
had been guilty of two offtmecs, aboiJt one of which 
there was no dispute. T 4 ie German Government 
censured him for using his consular position to assist 


<lLsrrters of other nationalities, which he was certainly 
not entitled to do under the cM]utulations. 'I'he only^jS 
(juestion in dispute was whether the hreiK'h in arrest-^:|? 
ing tile (h rman deserters had violated consula/'l^ 
privileges. For hrance to exjiri ss regret for the actipi®:^ 
of he»' olhcials was to giveaway their ease in advanoe,||| 
for a moment it seemed as if war was in sight, 
all the friends and allies ot 1'ranee were compelled t6f| 
consider the possibility that within twenty-four hours § 
they might be at war on sea and land all round thi^ 
world with the German Empire. 

It was a tense moment, the strai^H 
The Casa Blanca \'iWich, however, was altnO|s|| 
Settlement. iir,mediately relaxed. A formull^^ 

was spf:*(;dily discovered by whicS^ 
both Powers expressed their regret that the incidertfg 
occiirrecl, and each |)romi.sed to express a furthi^ 
regret .should the 'rribunal decide that they had be#® 
in the wrong. It is appalling to think that .so triimpe)^^ 
an iiK'idenl, which could lie so easily arranged by 
exercise of alittle common sense, should have compeU<^ 
all the Governments of Euro|)e to j)repare for instaipife 
action either to maintain their neutrality or to defetjli^ 
the imperilled cause of international arbitration. 
a r;isis could never have arisen had there not beeii^^ 
predisposing sentiment abroad that Germany migW 
seize any excuse for the purpose of diverting the att#ip|! 
tion of her pcoph* from the critical position of hdis^ 
to foreign affairs. It is inconceivable that the Germ^' 
Governm('nt sliould seriously have contemplated SU(^ 
a crime, but alike in Paris, London, and St. Petals! 
burg there was a moment when men felt that 
might be* within twenty-four hours of war. 
memory of that nightmare will not soon fade from 
minds of those upon wliotn was thrown the rSponj^ 
bility for a decision on which tllfe peace of the 
seemed to hang. * < ^ 



Way Out. 

'.iii 


The happy termination of the 
dispute was due in the first instance 
to the existence of the Hague Tri¬ 
bunal, and secondly to the wise and 
esmanlike position of the 'fenglish Government, 
hing has yet been publicly stated as to the precise 
taken by Sir Edward Grey. Various un- 
liorised reports have appeared to the effect that he 
L assured France that if war was forced upon her 
^ would be supported by the whole forc:e of the 
Empire. There is reason to believe that 
is an inaccurate statement of fiict. What I 
Seve to have happened is that Sir Ldward 
took a much broader ground in facing the 
In taking this line England would probably 
' have stood alone. The qiiostion upon whicli 
jfything turned was whether or not there 
hid be a prior acknowledgment of regret before 
ring the dispute to the Hague Tribunal. It is 
l^biis to the meanest capacity that such a demand 
a vital blow at the very principle of arbitration 
vWhich this Government is committed, and 
IjrMtly affronted probably every signatory of the 
' ue Convention. Sir Edward Grey took no side 
for or against France, or for or against 
^any His line was clear. England, as one of the 
which have taken a leading part in establish- 
■i the Hague 'i'ribunal, could not .see that great 
llinational institution made ridiculous by a refusal 
*,8jbitrate—after arbitration had been admitted 
p? a proper means of settling the dispute—until 
:iof the parties of the arbitration had admitted 
If, its officials had been guilty of regrettable conduct. 
British Government, however, 'ook up an 
iwilable position in insisting that the whole 
Ute, including the difference of opinion as to 
fier or not there should be a preliminary 
Itessign of regret, ought to come before the 
hunal at the Hague, and that the whole influence 
j)Ower of (ireat Britain should be used unhesi- 
fyijgly against whichever Power refused to refer the 
ate, or any part of it, to arbitration. It is difficult 
le how any of the signatories to the Hague 
iention could take exception to a policy so clearly 
Ifccordance with the principles which they have 
ssed. If war had unfortunately ensued, it would 
ibeen war not for or against France or Germany, 
!jii^ against the Power which insisted on ini- 
► the peace of the world by refusing to refer 
l^spute concerni^ so trivial an incident to the 
smelled i/!dgment of the ^International High 
:Jof Arbitration. 


If Sir Edward Grey, as I have 
One Great Step reason to beliqve, did take this 
Advance. bne, he has dei^rved well. His' 
action will be remembered as a 
landmark in trfe history of the progress of mankind 
from international anarchy to the international world- 
state. It ought to be followed up. All the Powers 
whe signed the Hague Convention recognised it 
as their duty, whenever a dispute arises to threaten 
a breach of the ^ peace, to remind the disputants 
of the exi.stence of the Hague Court, and to call 
their attention to the recommendations of the Hague 
Convenlion. The question as to who should take the 
i^iti.^tive in giving elfect to this recommendation was 
left undecided. It is anybody’s business and nobody’s 
busine.ss. Considering the suddenness with which 
a dispute endangering peace may arise, it seems 
highly desirable that the Governments should lose 
no time in arranging for concerted action in 
the di.scharge of tlieir duty whenever another 
qu^rel arises to threaten the peace of the world. 
A collective remonstrance from all the signatories 
to the Hague ('onvention, or from half a dozen of the 
Powers who signed it, would be much more influential 
than the isolate ! action of any one of their number. 
But such concerted action cannot he improvised in 
a moment, and that moment one when all the 
Governments are pre-occupied with preparations for 
war. What I should like to see would be an 
agreement between Ivigland, the United States, 
Russia and Japan to the efifect that should any 
dispute arise threatening war they would indi¬ 
vidually or collectively, or both individually and 
collectively, appeal to all the other signatories of the 
Hague Convention to discharge the duty which they 
have of acting under .'Article VIH. In that case 
any Power which refuses to appeal to the Hague 
Convention, or to invoke special mediation, would find 
itself confronted J)y the unanimous opinion of the 
reift of the civilised world in condemnation of an 
appeal to areas. Such £.n expression of opinion 
would at least give the would-be belligerent pause, 
and would enable whichever disputant accepted 
arbitration to go into battle with the moral support 
of all the neutral Pow’ers. 

• ‘ This, it may be said, is all very 

The Question well, but if any Government 
Sanction. believed that its interests lay in 
appealing to the sword, it would 
snap its fingers at .any collective round-Sobin of the 
other Governments whicS was not backed by any 
material sanction. That,'however, is not true, for- in 
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the first case the apparent interest of any Power in 
going to war is tjased upon- the calculation of many 
factors, and rlten the arguments are so evenly 
balanced that a vigorous expression oj outside opinion 
might exercise a deciding influence against the advo- 
catesof war. No Power would like to go to war branded 
by the rest of the world as tlu^ lawless disturber of 
the general peace. But it i5> by no means clear that 
such an expression of opinion would lack material 
support. Even if at the first oitlset all the olhtjr 
Powers decided to remain neutrctl, no one can say 
how soon the course of hostilities might compel them 
to consider whether or not thidr interests called for 
their inLervention in the struggle. 'Phe probability of 
such intervention would be materially increased, to the 
detriment of the Power refusing arbitration, if before 
the war began that belligerent had turned a deaf ear 
to the appeal of the neutral Powers to refer the 
dispute to arbitration instead of appealing tc\war. 


The Question 
of 

Boycott. 


It is too often forgotten that the 
pcoi)les of the world have another 
and a very effective means of 
bringing pressure to bear upon any 
belligerent who sets at defiance the moral .sense of 
mankind, without resorting to the ultima ratio of 
Kings. The members of the Hague Conference 
were reminded during their stay at llie Hague that the 
^ use of the boycott against any Power which refused 
arbitration was the only method of coercion which 
was expressly authorised by the founder of the 
Christian religion. Jesus Christ never suggested any 
method of enforcing the principles of the religion 
which He came to teach excepting in one instance, 
and that is the case in point. As this is a matter of 
so much importance, it is well to quote the exact 
words. It will be found in the eighteenjh chapter 
of Matthew, and the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven¬ 


teenth verses:— 

Moreove^jif thy brother sluiU tre-spass jigainst thee, gotancl 
tell him his fault between ihoe and him alone : if he sliall hear 
thee, thou hast gainevl thy brother. • 

But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established. 

And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto tlie church : 
but if he neglect to he o* the church, let him he unto thee as an 
heathen man and apiihlican. ^ 

Here we have distinctly set forth ; First, the ’direct 
method of diplomacy ; sec,ondly,*the appeal to friendly 
mediation; thirdly, the reference to an impartial 
tribunal which Christ called tJle Church, hut the like of 
which in oifr day can only be fouftd at the Hague. If 
any Power in. dispute refuses to refer the question to 

TTnmiP Tnhiinal nr hnvintr rpfprrpH it i-f^kfnc^c fn 
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thu Boycott. 


abide by its verdict, then the duty of all Chriii 
nations is clear: the recalcitrant disputant must;| 
treated as the heathen man and the publican. 
must be treated as a man with whom the other 
can have no dealing. In other words, he niustl: 
boycotted. There would be, of e.ourse, 

oulties in the way cl enforcing this boycott. __ , 

the moral sentiment of the nations were arouse^ 
might bo carried out to an extent tliat would exer® 
a very consideraI)le pressure upon the oftl-nding Potiji 
In the first place, no loan couldlf 
The Efficacy raised ift any neutral country. 

neutral money would be fofl 
coming to enable the bclligel 
to carry on bis campaign, while all the money inarKi^ 
of the world would be oi)tn to the other party to,| 
disi)ule who had been willing to refer the qUeis^ 
to arbitration and had the war forced tq)oti| 
against its will. In the second place, a gene 
agreement to refuse to buy or sell with the 
jects of the offending ^ower would strike at/ 
trade, which every nation is anxious to develop. ^ 
Chinese boycott ag:iinst American goods proved 
very eflTec.tive wea|)on against the anti-Chinese 
which America at one time seemed disposed to ad 
'rhere is a boycott of Japanese goods at the PP- ^ 
moment going on in Canton which is exercisili^ 
marked influ(;nce upon tjie counsels of the Japtiil^ 
Government, but the most striking instance 6c 
nearer home. After the seizure of Bosnia^/ 
'I'urkish people decided upon a boycott of Aus^ 
goods. 'I’he jnovornent was entirely spontatii| 
and afforded a welcome outlet for giving exprell 
to the offended moral sense of the Tvj^ 
peoples. It has been so efficacious that at!- 
moment of going to press the Austrian Goverailj 
is talking about issuing an ultimatum and withcl 
ing its Ambassador if the boycott is not raised, 
the 'I'urkish Government has replied, with stri(^-; 
rectness, tliat the Government has nothing to dd;| 
the boycott, which has been instituted and is 
enforced solely by the wish of the people to 
from purchasing goods sold by the subjects 
Power which, in their opinion, had violated 
national law and perpetrated an unwarrahii 
outrage upon the integrity of their country, -il 
• It would be well if on H 

^P**®^* Sunday this year the pulgit t 
the Churches. to pay some attention tbV 
important ^uest^ni and tq^ 
whether the Christian Church coulfl not irrtei;'^ 
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Voting for the First Turkish Parliament. 


session to the offended moral sense of man- 
The direction in the Gospel is quite clear. Tf 
disputant refused to listen to the Hague Tribunal, 
itences of boycott must be enforced. This is like 
"old interdict of the Church of Rome, adapted to 
iern uses, and wielded in the interest of international 
^ general peace. Here we have a definite pro- 
Imme, free from all sentimentality or impracticable 
dism. First let the signatories of the Hague Con- 
iition agree to take collective action under Article 8, 
t place under the ban whichever disputant refused to 
pr the dispute to the Hague Tribunal or to special 
iiation. Next, should war break out, oAving to the 
al of one of the disputants to a])peal to arbitra- 
then let the Churches in all the other nations 
|pise a great international boycott by a cessation of 
^|qying and selling with the subjects of the offending 
irer. The collective moral sense of the world is 
for some effective method of giving expression 
judgment. Here is the mode by w'hich it 

l^lie done, and the sooner we set about doing it^ihe 

^ The United States of America, 

Agreement after long standing out^ against 

■L. ' 


Pacific, based upon the maintenance 
of the s/atus ywe^'in the Pacific, and 
the principle of ^ual commercial 
opportunity in China. To this is 
added a common resolve to support 
by all peaceful means at their dis¬ 
posal the independence and in¬ 
tegrity of China. Should anything 
threaten either s/atus qiio^ equal 
Commercial opportunity, or the in- 
•Jependenee and integrity of China, 
America and Japan will communi¬ 
cate with each other for the purpose 
of arriving at a mutual uruie«'Stand- 
ing with regard to measures they 
may consider it useful to take. 
This is not an offensive and defen¬ 
sive, cast-iron fighting alliance. But 
it may easily lead to complications. 
Suppose Germany endeavours to 
make Kiao-Chau the basis of a de¬ 
mand to repudiate the principle 
of equal comnien ial opportunity in the province of 
Shantung, w’hat would America and Japan do ? This 
agreement is a curious sequel to the Kais(T's appeal 
to the Americans, in his suppressed interview, to 
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entangling alliances abroad, have 
succumbed to the inevitable, 
ftt least, is the natural inference drawn from 
feet that a^*Japanese-American agreement has 
arrived at for encouraging and defending the 
DCacefbJ and commercial*develoDment in the 
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n^ard England as a traitor to Christendom because 
of our alliance with Japan. * 

J The real danger to the peace of 
Xhe ^ die world lies not in the West but 
Near East. in the Balkans, ^ven there; t|ie 
smouldering embers may not break 
out into a flame. Austria is funjing over the 
resistance which her lawles.s* action in Bosnia has 
evoked in the ‘ Balkan Peninsula. At present it 
seems as if the Young Turks were agoing to astonish 
the world by displaying the Sultan as the nil lying 
centre of a federation of his former vassals to resist 
any further extension of Austrian aulimrity. A-: surh 
a federation would have the enthusiastic support of the 
Russian people—what(;ver line the Russian (iovern- 
ment might take—and the sympathy of England,b'ranee 
and Italy, M. de Aebrenthal and the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand arc probably beginning to think that their 
cot 4 /> in Bosnia was a mistake after all. It secerns not 
improbable that the net result of tlie crisis may be 
that Servia and Montenegro will join hands aew)ss 
Novi Bazar with the concurrence of the I'urks, and 
that the legal position of Austria in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina will remain unehanged. 'Phe only 
alteration will be in the label. The Austrians will use 
the label “ Annexation,'' All the rest of the world 
will say “ Occupation.” And considering the dilii- 
culties which annexation will create between Austria 
*and Hungary, Vienna will have reason to wonder 
whether the change of label was worth its cost. 

'File sensation of last month was 
Kaiser Crisis the ex[)losioii of discontent whicli 
, in took j)lact.; in Germany on tlie 

Germany. tardy awakening of the German 
nation to the realities of their position. They had 
believed they were a Constitutional State and a sell- 
governed nation. The publication of the Daily 
Telegraph interview—which it is now believed was 
no interview at all, but an Imperia 4 manilcsto drawn 
up under tfie Kai.ser’s direction and corrected in [)rool 
by his own Imperial hand—proved a nfde awakening 
from their comfortable delusion. They realised all 
of a sudden that they had been living in a fool’s para¬ 
dise, that their Kai.ser had been acting as if he were 
an autocrat, and that the gravest decisiojis involving 
issues of peace or war were settled by him entirely 
off his own bat without their* being so much as 
informed of what he thought fit to do. W^en the 
full force of this revelation ♦burst 4 ipon them they 
roje in wrath to repudiate theif Imperial Master's 
theory of his sovereign •right to govern without 
their consent. Prince von Billow resigned with 


alacrity, but when he was induced to resume of 
he found it “ the most diffiv ult decision” of a lifetio 
All parties in the Reichstag repudiated the Kai? 
imputation of German^ unfriendliness to England, 
their leaders criticised in terms of unwonted freedofl 
and severity the doings and sayings of their Emper 
who at that moment was engaged in sport by 
and jollification at niglu at aVountry seat in Austrisk^ 
I’lince von Biilow mt t the stoi:l|i 
Princa Bulow’s with characteristit; adroitness. Hi 
Victory. away the EiMper(.)r right aiK 

left wheu he cniercil thi; tribunti 
He talked of the great harm and the evil done 
the Kaiser’s intcrvii'w. He declared that the sto^ 
of the Kaiser having siijaplicd a plan of campaign 
against tlic Boers was ‘‘not correct’* to his 0^ 
knowledge. As to the story of the i)roposed intej 
vention, “ tin; colours are laid on too thickly^ 
“ Many statements were too strong.” 'Fhe Germdi 
])(;oplc desires not hostility but peac(;fLil and friendii| 
relations with Great Britain. It deprecates “aii; 
cxcc’ssivc; comliFig of foreign favour.” *rhe colo' 
had also Inren laid on too thickly about Japan; ari 
then Prince von Biilow wound up his speech by t| 
follow ing measured and decisive declaration :— : 

TIu* knnwlcdgr tl»at ilic puhlicLUitMi of his conversations 
not prodiii'iMl ilic rlT.-ci which the J\ni])cror intended in Ett 
hind, Lind h;is evoked dccji cxcilcMiicin Lind painful regret in oi 
own coimiry, ''ill and this is a firm conviction which I 
gained during those days ol stTess - indnee the lonpcror in futlll 
to observe, even in |)rivalc conversations, tlial reserve wh® 
is eCjULdlv indispensabh* in the interest of a uniform policy 
for the awilroiity of the (.’n)wn. Were that not su, neither IT*' 
any sucerssor of mine could assume llie res|K>nsil>ilily. , 

Tliat was on the lolh November. A week li^ 
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laother Interrlew. 


ijse Yon Billow went ti$|^Potsdam to know whether 
Imperial master tolerated and approved of his 
iipech. An official communique was issued after the 
Interview, which, after recounting that I’rince von 
piiilow had been received and*had rei)orted what had 
jessed in the Reichstag, continued as follows ;— 

..His Majesty the Emperor received the statements and expla- 
^liCUons of the Imperial Chancellor in a serious s|)iiil, 

|(nd expressed his will in words to the effect that, notwithslandini; 
Ij^ exaggerated and, as he considered, unjust character of the 
i^ticisms to which he had been publicly sul)jec«cd, he regarded 
AS his highest Imperial duty to sut'eguanl iIm; stal>ility of the 
&Hcy of the Empire without prejudice to tlu=; responsibilities 
"'ApOSed by the Constitution. Mis Majesty the Emperor 
, Seordingly approved the staft;ments of the impeliai Chancellor 
1^ the Reichstag, and gave iVinte von Riilow the assurance of his 
ndnued confidence. 

Hardly had tliis commotion sub¬ 
sided when the German Foreign 
Office was horrified to learn 
that another Kaiser's interview 
1 ^ coming out in the Cenhtry Magazine, 'Fhe pay- 
l^tof a sum of ;;^i 0,000 secured its suppression, 
jjt it had already been seen by scores of persons, 
fid the New York ArtmTican and the New York 
both published versions of the sufipressed 
iiterview. The former was not contradicted. The 
iter was officially declared to be a baseless invention 
ijtm beginning to end. I'here was nothing new in 
of the interviews, with one startling exception, 
the World version the Kaiser was reported to 
ive said that in the inevitable war which was to be 
Slight on by England’s alliance with Japan, he 
illly intended to take Egypt and to free tjie Holy 
nd. It is difficult to believe that this was 
mere invention of an American reporter. It is 
■iobviously impossible to be the ally of the Sultan in 
filing the English out of Egypt and at the same 
ae to turn the 'I'urks out of ti>e Holy Land. 'I’hat 
P Kaiser has thought of what he would do in Egypt 
Case of a war wiili this country is certain. He 
jlMld have failed in his duty if he liad not often 
liMned out plans for injuring us in any and every 
ilk spot of the British Empire. But as the inter- 
is now officially repudiated, we need not concern 
selves further about the matter, only it will be just 
'%ell to lose no opportunity that oilers of stre^gth- 
our hold upon the affections of tile Eg)’ptians 
a thing be po.ssible. 

Of course, after the Kaiser’s Mani- 
The festo it was im[)ossiblc for any 

Standard. Government in Great Britain to 
fj[ncli from the painful but un- 
|dable duty,\>f strengthenings tlie Navy. To be 
German Emperor that the majority of the 
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Lest He Forget. 

John ito Fir.sf Lord of the Adinimlty ’ : “ excellent sentiment, 

sir. IMl just nip up and nail it to the must I 

• 

German people reg.iid us with a hostility which is 
only kept at bay by his friendly disposition, and to 
be further told by him that his patience is wearing 
thin, is about the most menacing intimation any 
nation has ever received from its neighbour. Mr. 
Asquith promptly responded to the challenge 
by announcing in the curtest phrase tlie deter¬ 
mination* of the Government to maintain the 
two-Power standard. This had bpen defined 
by his predecocsors as “ a fleet equal to the 
two next strongest naval powers plus lo fier cent, 
for contingAicies.” The defect of this definition 
lies in the fact that it does not explicitly exclude the 
American fleet from the standard of comparison. The 
true formula is the two next strongest navies of foreign 
Powers, coupled with a statement that to us America 
is not a foreign Power, but an integral part of the 
English-speaking fafhily. Sir Edward Grey explicitly 
pointqjd out, as long ago as 1903, that we regard 
America as lying outsidb the number of our possible 
enemies. 'Phe prdbf of this is in the fact that we n^ver 
dream of attempting to fiartify the Canadian frontier. 
To build against the Americans as a possible enemy 





on the sea while we leave the whole land frontier 

without a fortress and without a gun is about as 

sensible as if \fe were to bar and bolt our window- 

shutters against a possible burglar tj) whom we have 

already given the key of our front door. 

Lord Roberts had a field day in 

the House of I.ords last month. 
Conscription. i • , u • i • > • 

in which* he raised once more his 

‘ familiar wail for universal com¬ 
pulsory military service. He was* supported by Lord 
Milner, ever prompt to Germanise his adopted 
country. According to Lord Roberts no conceivable 
predominance at sea can safeguard us against a raid 
of 200,000 men who, if they were once landed in this 
country, could seize London and dictate terms. What 
these alarmists altogether forget is that no hostile 
force of 200,000 men could hold their own 
against the six million inhabitants of London whom 
their advent would reduce to starvation. Two 
hundred thousand men may conceivably hold 
down six million citizens, if these citizens get their 
daily bread. But as the first consetjuence of 
such an invasion would be to cut off the supplies 
of food from without, the six million Londoners 
would starve, and no army in the world could 
prevent starving men from resorting in desperation 
to any and every means to rid them.selves of 
their invaders. We should see a new and vaster 
' and far more horriljle Sicilian vespers. The 200,000 
might slaughter a million men, women, and children ; 
but in a very few days the whole 200,000 would 
be exterminated like wild beasts. The very fragility 
of our complex society is our best security against 
any such enterprise. No hostile force thrown on 
to our shores could seize London’ without bringing 
down upon its head the fate of Samspn. The 
social edifice in its fall would crush them like ants. 

Mr. Taft has simply romped into 

The Election American '^^residential Chair. 

Mr. Taft. Bryan was snowed under. 

The other candidates were no¬ 

where, although the Socialist vote was doubled, 
and the astonishing thing is that everyone seems 
delighted. Business has begun to revive. No 
one puts on crape in mourning over Mr. Bryan’s 
defeat. Many even of his best supporters privately 
express their satisfaction over Mr. Taft’s election. 
Everyone is agreed that Mr. Taft is a good mhn and 
a strong m^n, and that the* Presidential office will 
suffer no diminution of its^ignity while he is in the 
White House. I regret to hear, however, that there 
is some danger that he may lose the invaluable ser- 
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Alone I Didn't Do It 

Mr. Taft (breatblcsK Lui triuinphuiu): Thank Teddy 

vices of Mr. Elihu Root, the present Secretary of ^ 
Mr. Taft would gladly retain him in office, but| 
believed that Mr. Root is the only safe candidat)!^ 
the senatorship of New York State on the retifdi 
of Mr. Platt. So Mr. Root will be compelled t«S| 
up for party what was meant for mankind, fot^ 
Secretary of Slate for the United States is much : 
than an American Minister. He is the leader 
vanguard of the human race, which is feeling itsj 
towards the federation of the world. 

The invalid nonentity '<ai 
The Death Kwang-Hsu, Emperor of 
Emprew of China, died on November 14th. 

next day the real ruler dfsf 
Entpire, the famous Empress Dowager 
followed him into the other world. She left 
a valedictory Decree which concludes with ;|^ 
remarkable words :—“ After nine years a Coil||^ 
tion may be proclaimed, and thus consumr 
my unfinished purpose. My spirit in Heidfeil' 
thereby be in a measure comforted.” The idea 
spirit of the Chinese Semirarnis firtding cons6k|| 
among the realities*of the other world in the. e< 
lishment of Constitutionalism in Chiaa is enic 






Dual Control 
in 

PoPiiiia.' 


^|a^e Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Froude shudder in 
;raves. Yuan-Shih-Kai, who is the stroiig man 
na, remains Mayor of the Palace. The new 
t^ror, a boy of tender years,• has been declared 
adopted son of the Emperor 'i'ung-Chili, and over 
IP^ there has been placed as Regent, Prince 
an amiable and ,intelligt‘wt num, who lias 
in Euroj)c and is well spoktai of in China, 
itfe Regency will last for twelve yitars, till the Boy- 
^peror comes of age. 

While the (Chinese Eini)ress was 
dying, coinloiied by the ll'ouglit 
that in Heaven sh(^ will in 1917 
see a ('onsliliilion j)roclaimed in 
sSilia, at the other eini of Asia the Shall of Persia 
issuing a proclamation by a Reserijit addressed 
||his subjects to llic lollowitig elteci : 

j-^onsidering tlial you llie Consiiiuiioii as againsi 

Islamic laws, we, a I way.-, ilrNii ou - of iln; wolla i i^ ol our 
^^ects, cnlirt’ly aholi^li tin (Jonslilulioii. aotl will luaus:- 
rule in strict acet-wdance witli tin- |a‘iiiciplcs ol tlic 
and dispense universal justice. 

^ was too much for England and Rii.ssia, who are 
I^W virtually in dual eonlro! (;!' Persia. S-.) the Shah- 
D^hah was informed lliat although lie iniglu styit: 
king of kings, the Lords of Iran now sit in 
Petersburg and London. d'hereu]ion he issued a 
i^cree that the Ri'scii|)t slionld not only he withdrawn, 
lijlt that all copies should he destroyed. 'Limes iiave 
lldeed changed since ihi' days when the decrees of 


lie Medes and Persians altered not lu.ir were changed, 
^his Anglo Russian < o|)ariiievshi|i in Persia is an 
ijKCellent thing, but dangerous withal. Nevertiieless, 
jbife Anglo-Frcuich cont'-ollers got mi ver , well together 
b 'Egypt, and the Anglo-Russian Ministers at'leheran 
Ijifey be equally fortunate. 

; ■ AVhnt with the inspiration .supplied 

p Unrest |)y pn- vie’uuies of Japan nver a 

India. EiirO|.)can enemy and the partial 

k: suc(s ss of !iie revnlntionary move 

fent in Russia, our Indian h:lio\v-su!>|e(’ts seem to be 
jightly in danger of losing their heads. Every nifinih 
brings forlli tn;sh atlempt.s at assassination, quite in 
lie style of Rus.sian terrorists. But tliese are the^idle 
impressions of dcLspaar. Rational men who have.- only 
p combine in or<U*r te obtain all lliey want in a legal 
j^derly w\ay do not throw bombs. iJomlis •.)n!y [>ro- 
iblce rc^>risais, and in the end, as tlie exanijile of 
^bssia proves, the counter terror triumphs, d'his is 
jtvitably the ca^ie wlien the terrorists clamour for the 
tainahie. H'herc ^‘s much that i.s exceedingly 
ithv and reassuring in tlje growth of Indian 


nationalism. If in a hundred years of rule we succeed 
in fusinj; all the race# and rdigioiis in Hindostan into 

'ii one national 



Hindi I’unck 1 

The Fight with the Demon of 
the Ink-pot. 


national 
uniiy, speaking 
English as their 
franca, 
and drawing 
their political 
i n s p i r a t ion 
from English 
classics, we 
.s hall 1 c a V e 
some bcttcniic- 
morials behind 
us tlian empty 
l>eer bottles and 
some 1 III nd reds 
of I lion sands 
of Eurasians. 
Put to our In¬ 
dian fr iends I 
would say and 
s a y a g a i n, 
Safely but 
s 1 o w, t h e y 
stumble w'ho 
run fast.” 


The Russian Government has 
The Conquest d(*vot.c‘d the sum of ^^150,000 for, 

the Air. -be purchase of aeroplanes. 'Fhc 

Kaiser has proclaimed Count 
Zeppelin to be the gnaitcst (icrman of our time, and 
in his supj ressed interview he has cxpres.sed his det(Jr- 
rnin.e.ion to use 10 llie uttermost the new method of' 
waging war which is supjilied by the airshi[). Any 
day wa; may lu.'ar that the ]:>oLelf)fl' aeroplane has 
crossed the Channel. 'Lhc British Imperial Defence 
Committee has this month l)egun the serious study of 
the conquest of tl^‘ air from a military jjoint of view. 
I'lTc possible coi^sequences of tins newv maJe of w’ar- 
fare have be<»i set forth b/ Mr. H. G. VVeDs in l)is 
)at(;st novel, “The War in the Air,’’ in the most 
terrifying style. But Mr. Wells has reason for his 
alarm. The po.ssibility of carrying on war indefin- 
itelv from .some remote and inaccessible ba.se, 
the (flieapness of the new engine of destruction, and 
the absolute imposihility of guarding frontiers, 
fortres^ses, dockyards, or navies from its attack, are'all 
fiicts which justify the w^irning which he has addressed 
to the world. Airships may, indeed, as'he predicts, 
destroy civilisation, unless the instinct of 6elf- 
preservation lead the nations to take much more 



decided steps for the suppression of war than have 
hitherto been re^rded as lying within the pale of 
practical politicjs. War has hitherto been regarded as 
a court of appeal—costly, dangerous^antl detestable, 
but still a court to which it was possible for nations 
to 'resort without danger of absolute and remedi¬ 
less destruction. 'I’hc airship will change that. ^ In 
the war of the future civilisarfon itself may disappear. 
No conceivable gain accruing tVorn war can possibly 
compensate the letting loose of agencies whicli in our 
highly complex society render the clestruclion of half 
the hmuan race by famine and pestilence a coiux:iv- 
able possibility. Hence there will have to be a new 
Hague Conference very soon, and tliat Hague 
Conference must mean business. 

From South Africa comes the 
United welcome news that the Natioiuil 

South Africa. Convention has agreed ui)on a 
scheme which at fust sigl'it seems 
bold and original. British South Africa, not including 
Rhodesia, is to be converted into a single .^late 
something like the Doininiou ol Canada, hut lire 
C'ape Colony, Natal, the Orange Frec^ State, and the 
Transvaal are to be cut iif) into six equal provinces, 
each with a single Chamber legislature ol its own. 


It is stated that 
tlie two most 
con t e n t i o us 
matters, the 
francllisc and 
t h e native 
questions, have 
becai s(r tiled 
to the .salisfac- 
tion of all nhe 
delegates. 'The 
Coin e n t ion 
will not eorii- 
plele ils l)usi- 
nesstii! Febru¬ 
ary, after whieh 
ihe sell erne will 
be sulnnilled 
lor approval to 
the [leople and 
to the I’arlia- 
rneiits. 'The 
members of the 
Con ven \ ion, 
we arc told, 



Times have Changed in Pretoria. • 

The visit of Sir Percy Scott and his Special Cruisgr Squadron to South Africa 
proved an unqualified success. iJieiuria gave the naval visitors a warm welcome, in 
which both Bjilisli and Dutch of all classes joined. The Mayor of Pretoria, at a 
banquet in their honour, expressed the hope that the Parliament of a United .South 
Africa would make a substantiaf contribution to the maintenance of the British Navy. 
I'his picture represents the reception of the officers and men of the Squadron 
by the Mayor. 



The Future Kaiser. 


The r;crin:iii (Town 

ni]i ill Tduni 


- ni.iilc AW extehm 
uiisiiip, IVoiii vvhictl-^ 


“ visited Groot Schuiiv and the 
Rliodcs memoria'l, close to Rhod^^ 
favourite seat overlooking 
rj(X\ans. llie memorial, a 
portico of granite, de-signed by ;Sjl^ 
Baker, architect of Groot ScH^ 
and the Pretoria Govrrnmcnt Build¬ 
ings, is fronted by Watts* 

Energy.** Add to this that 
val Botha has declared that i 
“ six or seven years ago many ijs 
those present were chasing 
other about th(i country,'* they n<|S 
all recognised that “ they must 
and strengthen themselves and 
Empire,’* and also the fact that 
Jameson—ofr wdigm an admiraSbJ 
lAography, by Mi*. Seymour Fp^ 
haij just appeared—was one of tt 



















Ad Leones. 

, Licensing Bill: ‘'Well, iiothirig but a miracle cun save me 

’ [And there was iio miracle. | 

St honoured members of the Convention. Wlio 
, say that the pro-Boer policy has not been abun- 
llintly justified by results ? 

The T.iconsing Bill, after long and 
The wearisortie debates, was read a 

? Licensing Bill. third time in the House of (’om- 

rnons on November 2otli by a 
ajority of 237 (350 against 113). On Novcm 


ber* 24th the Unionist Peers met in 
caucus at Lansdjowne House and 
decided that in'\he interest of 
their party the Bill should be re¬ 
jected. On November 28th the 
House of Lords obediently regis¬ 
tered the decision of the Unionist 
caucus and rejected the Bill by 272 
to 96. There is no reason for as- 
fonishinent at this latest illustration 
of the unworkable absurdity of our 
Constitutional machinery. Repre¬ 
sentative Government is reduced 
to a farce when a non-elective 
("hamber by a majority of 176 
can reject a Bill which the 
('ommons of England have sent 
up by a majority of 237. But it 
• is no ii:>e getting mad over the 

action of the Peers. When the 
Liberal Party—Mr. IJoyd George 
and Mr. Haldane alone dissenting 
- -refused to make the rejection 
of the Education Bill a basis for a direct frontal 
attack upon the privileges of the Lords, it was a 
foregone conclusion that for the rest of this Parlia¬ 
ment Mr. Balfour would lie master of the situation. 

The House of Lords has its 

What Ought Achilles heel — the question of 

to be ^ Till i_ 

Done Now? finance, in the debate on the 

Licensing Bill, the Unionist 

majority admitted, without reserve, the exclusive right 



: Mr. ur singing his gteac song, Then up 1 came with iny little 
to the tune of " Beer, B^r, Glorious Beer.’' i 


of the Commons to deal with financial matters. Mr.' 
Lloyd George will now have an opportunity of showing 
of what metal he" is made by framing his Budget next 
year in,such a way as to fill the Exchequer of 
the State by appropriating by licence duties and 
increased taxes on intoxicants the monopoly value of 
all existing licences. If it were not for th((. prejudices 
of the teetotalers, he might do a great stroke 
of business by buying up the whole drink trade of 
the country and converting it into State property. 

1 jniblish elsewhere a noteworthy interview with a 
soldier who puts forward cogent arguments, if his 
figui;es wiW bear the test of scrutiny, in favour of 
the nationalisation of the drink trade. It is mere 

r 

cant to object to this on the ground that •the 
nation ought not to make profit out of the supply 
of intoxicants. * It isT)etter that the iiation should 
control the Public-House*rather than that the Public- 
House, through the Tory Peers, should control the 
nation. 
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THREE NEW PRIVY COUNCILLORS, ^ 


Mr. Runciman has introduced the 

The third Education Rill of the Session, 

has been drawn up on the 
Compromise. n 

lines su^p[ested by Dr. Sadler, 

the power behind the throne ol the Aichbishop. It 
has received the somewhat rueful benediction of the 
Moderate Nonconformists and the Moderate Church¬ 
men, and if it does not break down on tlie question 
of contracting out, the compromise has a chance of 


being carried out. It is avowedly based on 
logic and good-will,” and is a composite [liece of 8*^ 
and-take all round. The provisions of the Bill are. 

(i) I’uldic control in all rate-aidtHl elementary schools; tiM 
No reliRious tests in the ap|toi«tment of te.aclicrs ; and (3) 
dcnoniinational teachinj; in .my of those schools at the cost o|^ 
llie rates. On the other hand, the right of entry is concofe^ 
in all Cosiicii schools. Thus the Chureh of ICngland will 
entitled to give deiioininational insttiicfion in Council schoolKM 




PJuiOgfApk bf\ \KUiOti aff/i I*Ty. 

Sir William Goschen, K.C.M.G. 

Ovr iMW AmbMMdor to iha Kaiser. 
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Mr. John Barker, M.P. 

New Baronet. 
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lyCtotraotlnfir Out. 



I^hlldwli of those pftrfTi' ; who demand it. The denominu- 
instruction may be given by any teacher Liu the head Avho 
iflhilteers^ or by an outsider, and it is to be given on two days 
PH week, at nine in the morning, and at the cost of the 
^ domination. In the former Church schools tlut existing heart 
Sicr may give the rlonoruirmlional instriictir»n dining tlie 
dlife of his headrnaslcrship, and vvirlt a tive years’ lime limit 
jii^e event of his IrrMisleicace to anolln;r school. In a school 
l^re denominational instruclion is given by a teacher, the time 
'^:j|l^pied in giving that instnuMion is to be n corded, and tlie 
ict proportion of the cost to lx- paid by the denomination, 
Vis to go into the funds of the local (.‘ducation aulhoiily. 

be teachers do not like tins, as they consider the 
tnission to assistants to volunteer for religious 
ll^hing will bring in tests hy a side wind. There is 
fe^ieinger that no assistant ^ill be a[)poinU;d triless he 
pledge )iimself to volunt<‘cr for religious leaching. 

'The com]>roiuise, however, would 
j)rol)al)iy he accc^iMed were it not 
for the irreconcilalde attitude of 
the two ])arlies on the subject ol 
|||btracting out. High Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
l^d exclusively sectarian sdjools to l>e alloAved io 
li^ntract themselves out of ihe natit>nal system ol 
"l^Uic elementary instriK'tionJf they so dc:sire. Sik li 
will receive nothing from the rales. lUit in 
they will leceive a grant of at least 50s. [ht 
from the Treasury, they may ciiarge fees up to 
i per week per child, and tliey will be left to tl)e 
prelusive control and management of the denomina- 
|ton, which in return mii.sl make ‘'a siibstaniial contribii- 
^pn for that privil(‘gc.’' idea of the. OovcTmnenl 
|i. that the contraru-d-out schools will be the excep- 
Nfen rather than ibc rult\ 'riie idt'a (jf some at least 


the denoininalionalists is lliat the great inajority 
their schools should, ('ontract out. Hence what I 
may be an irrecomdlablc diffeie!ice of opinion. 
Church will dem.md ihai tl\e (lovornment grant 
be increased to such a point that they will liave 
J pay little or nothing for tlu‘ juivilege ol exclusive 
itrol. The Government, hacked hy the Non- 
aiformists, will insist on a suhstanlial contribution. 
t far as the Catholic schotds go there ought to be 
> difficulty in saddling iIkmh altogether on the 
lasury. Their scholars are Irish, and every year 
Treasury robs the Irish .tii\])ayers of so many 
^ijlions more than they ought to jiay, that it wonltj be 
ly a just n!StiUition to pay for the l:i.sh scholars in 
gland out of the taxes. As for the Gluirch schools, 
at is another matter. 1 sincerely Iiope the Bill may 
^through, but “ I ha'e ma doots.’' * 

p Vv When Parliament [vi.sst‘d the last 

ii^. Very Latest Land .\( t, which was to 

Land Bill.^ irahsler all iho land of Ireland 
froi , the landlords to the tenants, 
r Wyhdham declared that il the State invested 


jTi 00,000,000 on what he regarded as good security 
the operation could be carried through. Mr. Birrell 
now tells ns that it will need ;^iJt,ooo,ooo, and he 
has brought in a new Land Bill, which cannot pass 
this Session, iniorder to enable him to complete the 
w’ork. It is idle to attempt to explain in a paragraph 
the financial details of this new measure, which it it 
said is necessitated nevt by the failure, but by the 
success of the original Act of 1903. Lord Dunraven, 
in the N^incteenth Century^ maintains .strongly that it 
is umuicessary. “ With the payment to Ireland of 
arrears due to the' deve!o])ment grant, and with better 
mctho'.h; of finance, the annual sum required could 
not br over a rpiarter of a million for a limited 
number of years; and it w'oiild be a gradually 
declining charge.'’ 'Phe British taxpayer figlP^ shy 
of these ‘‘ only a quarter of a million.” Mr. Redmond 
has given the new Bill his blessing, and tlint, 

iiaturalh counts for miich 

■# 

Tlie ( oLirt of Appeal has decided 
WliticjJ Power majority of the members 

of a of a 'IVadc Union have no right to 

Trade Union. compel the disstmtient minority to 

p«Ty a levy for the maintenance ol Parliamentary 
reproscnLaiives. The decision is resented, but it is 
sound law and sound sense. If it is not affirmed by 
the Housl: of Lords, or if any attempt is made by 
legi.slation to confer such a ]H)wer ui^on the majority 
of a 'I’rade ^ biion, it will inllict a fatal injury upon 
1'rades Uniote'l iicrc is a limit to the authority 
of a majority, even in a 'Prade Union. Suppose the 
majority wert* to make a levy on all the members of 
the Tjiiioii for Peters pence, would the l^rotcstant, 
min..'iity submit? Questions of conscience can arise 
as much on political as upon religious differences, and 
the Trades Unions will be well advised to confine 
ihem.selves to making voluntary levies, which, like 
voluntary Cljurch rates, need not be paid by anybody 
who objects to thd use to which the funds raised by 
the levy are to be applied. 


Those who pretend that the pos- 
The Treatment session of a vote is not essential 
Political Prisoners, in order to secure for women the 
same privileges as men may be 
invited to look at the treatment meted out to Mrs. 
and Miss Pankhurst. They have been convicted of 
no crinu'. 'Phey are imprisoned solely because they 
decline to enter into recognisances not to commit in 
the future acts which, ^low^ever repreht^isible they 
may ht;, have not yet bceu committed. If they h ,0 
been men struggling to obtain rights of full citizenship 
they would not have been treated as common 



rrirainals. For political offences which endanger 
neither life, limb, nor property men are treated 
as first-class misflemeanants, and allowed to work 
at their own calling, if it can be carried on in 
confinement. / But when Miss P.:jnkhurst asked 
for permission to employ her enforced leisure 
in what would probably have been tlio profitable 
industry of writing a book, it was refused., I 
must .sav that, lhi.s .seems rhonstrous. Here is an 
able bodied citizen who has brains and industry 
enough to devise a means of earning her own liveli¬ 
hood under pri.son conditions, aiid permission is 
refused her. She must remain in com])ulsory idle- 
ne.ss. And rvhy? Because the authorities are irri¬ 
tated, and instead of using tire power to imprison as 
a means of reformation, are dcliljerately making it 
punitive—lliai is to say, are inllicting slow torture out 
of vindictiveness, ('ontnisi this with the privilege 
granted Ijy the “barbarous and desiiotic” Russian 
Government to M. IVliaikoffski, whom fhe;f helievr; 
to be a most dangevous revolutionist. He was allowed 
to write a liook in gaol. But a. .similar liberty is denied 
to Miss I’ankhurst. If women had voles, does any¬ 
one think this interdict v.ould be maintained? Not 
for a single day. 

The appoinlment of llie Bishop ol 
The Sle])ney at one bound to the 

New Archbishop. rclibiWiopric of A'ork has startled 
many |)eople. 'flic; new Primate 
is only 44 years old. He is a High Churchman who 
has done excellent work in the southern province, 
but his only connection with ancient Northumbria is 
the fact that he hails from still further north and 
is the son of a I’resliyttMian minister. The Bishop of 
Hereford, who is almost the only Liberal Bishop 
on the Bendi—certainly llie only prelate who stood 
firm during the Boer war—has been parsed over, 
probably on account of liis age. Besides that di.s- 
advantage he suffered the misfortune of being an 
Englishm;|n. “ Only Scotchmen f»i,!ed apply ” se«ms 
to be written up over most of the highest olTictis alike 
in Church and Stale. The new Primate, like his 
predecessor in .Stepney, who is now Bishop of London, 
is unmarried. 

Mrs. .Alfred Lyttelton and Mis. 

Towards Ascpiith liave issued an appall for 
the Ctvic Church, personal service for the relief of 
tln^ uneni|jloyed. I'he suggestion 
that the sufrerin!> iioor should be divided as it 
were, so tljat e\'ery groujj * shoukl* have their own 



Ptioto^rnpn fiv] - 

The Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang. 


helper, confidant andvi.sitor from among the better-tfliijli 
do nmghhours, is .n splendid ideal, and we are delight!9|(i 
to see the xvife of the Prime Minister devoting bers^ 
to such good work. It is to be hoped that 
experience that will be gained by the failure of 
appeal, as all others liave failed before it, may lead 
Asquith to realise that noliting can lie done in dealif^; 
with tlie problem of |)overly until the principle of 
Flberield .system is grafted upon the administration}* 
our poor. The Guilds of Help, which are doing gOill^ 
woik in many parts of the country, arc all 
cliildrcn of the Elb(;rfeld system, and they lack 
legal status of municipal authority. The possibility''ii|| 
orgjmLsing all .societies, churclies and kimlred societi^) 
for the purpose of securing personal service in 
of the have-not.s of the world seems to me still to jlp 
an ideal too far in advance of the ordinary man 
to be recognised as an ideal. Some day that 
come, and then ])erhap.s we shall see the ^practiti^* 
effort to recognise it. 














PEOPLES OF EUROPE, DEFEND YOUR MOST H01?Y TREASURES! 

(The Cartoon on the yapanese Perii by the German Emperor.) 

THE KEYNOTE TO THE KAISER’S INTERVIEW. 







An Open Letter to the Germnh Nntion.* 


M 


Y GEP^IAN FRIENDS,—I. may address 
you as such, for among the sixty-fivc 


million Germans I have many dear friends, 
and, so far as I know, not a single enemy. A 
few weeks ago, on the puhliration of the ^am^Als 
Interview in the Daily Tclry^raph, I took tlie lil^erty 
of addressing an Open Letter to your Emperor, in 
which I expressed, witli freedom * and res|)ect, iIk- 
impression which that Imperial ir/terview had f)ro- 
duced upon the minds of my countrymen. In this 
letter to his subjects I propose to explain with the 
same candour and sincerity the reasons which lead me 
to hope that the recent discussions may strengthen 
the ties which unite the German and British [)eoples, 
and contribute a frcsli guarantee to the cause of inter¬ 
national i^eace. 

To us in England there was nothing new^ in the 
Emperor’s Interview with two exceptions, nvitlK^ir of 
which, it is now declared, iiai>pcn to be true. 'I’he fjrst, 
which made a most painful impression, was the asser¬ 
tion tliat the majority of the German [K-ople were so 
hostile to kaigland th.it llie Emperor lonnd it by no 
means easy to maintain the friendly attitude which 
his heart dictated. We now know that upon that 
point the Emperor was misUiken. The explicit 
declarations of the cdected representatives of the 
people in the Reiclistag leave us in no doubt on that 
subject. Whatever may be regretted in the publica- 
•tion of the Interview is more than counterbalanced 
by the opportunity vvliich it afforded the leaders of 
every German political j):iriy to repudiate as a 
calumny the imputation cast upon the German nation 
of unfriendliness to England and the English. Sir 
^ Edw^ard Grey has expressed the universal satisfaction 
with which we have read these protestations of 
fraternal sentiment. 7 'hey are entirely in accord 
with the impressions [iroduced on our minds by the 
long series of international visits which the last 
two years have formed so delightful an of)portunily 
for international rapprochement. 

When the Emperor spoke of th'i unfriendly feeling 
prevailing •among the majority of the lower, mi<lclle, 
and working classes of Germany we wf^ro bewildered. 
It was as if he had assured us that these clas.ses 
habitually spoke French and worshipped idols. But 
it seemed almost a kind of lese^majesle to ijuestion tlie 
accuracy of the Imperial declaration. Now, how¬ 
ever, that your Ministers and representatives have 
given a full, formal and emphatic contraefiction *to the 
Emperor’s statement, we cann»t be accused of dis¬ 
respect if we accept the contradiction and distielieve 
the declaration. On some subjects—indeed, oft many, 
-from the nature of the Divine RigHt of Kings to the 
pjecise fashion of a military uniform—the Emperor’s 
authority cannot be questioned. But when it is a 
question of what the majority of the lower, middle, 
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and working classes think and led, there are probabli 
few Germans who are less qualified to speak witjl 
authority than the Emperor, wlio, on the Olympia 
heights of his Imijerial throne, is too far remove 
from the German workmaTt to hear what he sayi^i 
much less to divine what he thinks. On the oth 
hand, I he diq:)iities, who have as.sured us from thewf 
yilaces in the''Reichstag of the friendly feelings of tbjfj 
German masses, have, every man of them, be^ 
chosen l)y universal suffragA:. 'I'hey are the elect 
th(‘ people. It i.s because they have the confidence CfHI 
the i)eople tliat tht:y are w'liere they are. They 
not ow'c their .seats to thi' accident of birth. HenC 
there can be no comparison between the value of 
two authorities whose utterance.s are in conflict. 0^'"" 


Mich a (jLiestion the vaine of the O[)inion of tiim 
limperor is almost /// 7 , while that of the Reichstag p 
supreme. 

riie other point to which 1 i t^fen ed as being new t|| 
us wa.s the extraordinary statcaiKait that the Generl 
Stafl of the German arfffy had c.o-operated with 
Emperor in drawing up a plan of cam[)aign for tig 
deslniclion of the Boers, a jil.in w'hich, it w’as 
ge.'^ual, was adopted by Lord Roberts in the o[)cratip|^ 
which resulted in the annexation of the 
Rc|>ul:)lics. That, f confess, was new to us. 
now a|)f)ears that it was only new^ because it was: 
true, 'riie words of the fm])erial ("hancellor 
conclusive on that pohil. He declared in t| 
Reii.-hstag that— 

f imi:^ Ouii. not all llu. (.Uaail:^ liavr. hfun curreCttH 

rc:[)rfKluCD(l. ( )nG o' ihcio I know is not correct — that is 
,sU>ry ol' llt!‘ pl:irj of (Minp:u<ni. There was no <]u<.tstion 
cl:i 1)0rated detailed plan of canipaign ; it was nnrrcly a 
of a few ]>incly academic opinions. I hclicvo they 
irxprcssly (h-scrihed as apliorisms on campaigning in 
wlilcli ihi. Emperor had described in correspondence with.t 
laic till.^ n Victoria, 'fhey were theoretical observations wlil 
f)(it |)iactical importance for the course of o|)erations or fori 
issiif? of the war. General V^)n Molike, Chief of the Ge 
Stafl, and his predecessor, Gem'ral Von Schluppen, 
f' claied that the General Stafl’ liar! never (Examined any 
campaign oranytiiiiu; of such a nnture for ilic Boer War, or I" 
forwarded such a document t(.) England, 

With the exception of tlicse two inaccurate^ 
highly coloured staturnents there wms nothing in, 
Interview wdiich had not long been familiar tp^J 
Ary:i it was because we were familiar with 
idiosyncrasies which this Interview revealed to;, 
world that there has been such a feeling of uneasipi|^ 
on this side the North Sea. We knew', for instance,;t| 
the Emperor regarded Japan, our ally, as the eniaifi 
of Christendom, and that he was so dominated.^' 
this fixed idea that he even tried to make 
that he was creating a mighty German navy for 
purpose of saving us from desfi'uctic^i at the handS?! 
our allies. We bnew that he waif chafing agaii 
what he considereil our perveise distrust and 



iiiiusal td rely absolutely upon his assurances of a 
pendship—always conditioned by a fanatical antip.ithy 
fo Japan, our friend and ally. And we were niad(' to 
l^aliSe that the Kmperor believed that was ( ica- 
l^ny, that the decisions of qu^-stions of peace and 
Adir lay with him, and not with you. In short, wc 
!(|cre compelled to realise that in dealing with Ger- 
l^ny the sixty-five millions of Germans counted for 
j^Othing. 'I'he will of VVilliani tlie^Second, King aiul 
|l|mpcror by Divine Right, was law. 

When 1 Ui.st had the pleasure of visiting your 
Qpuntry the most abiding impre.ssion whirh I. liioiighi 
IHgick with me—after the unrorg<.‘tlal)le infMeDrics of 
!p<hbounded hospitality and imiailing frieru' -ness and 
li^inpalhy—was the recolk*ction of the exi.aordinary 
liitianimity-with which every ( uTuian I talked to had 
|(lsisted upon the fact tluii Germany was a Consii- 
jiiitional country. From tiu' Imperial ("hancelior and 
'ilt^6 Foreign Secretary downwards the .same tihiig 
constantly dinned in my eais. “'I'lie Gernuin 
^tion is a self-governed people. War is al).soluU!ly 
Icipossible unless the overwhelming majority of the 
ll^rmans believe it to bt^ a mailer of life or 
^ath. The Reichstag, and still more the Bundes- 
a body which is seldum heard of but whid; 
|ii;:;ncver forgotten, are siiflicieni ser iirilies against the 
fdpption of any warlike policy on lire [rari of the 
|||^peror. Althr)ngli liis signature alone is neces.sary 
mobilise the German arinv, the iMujnaor could 
affix that signatLiia^ in opposition to the popular 
And as it was ])al|>al)ly evident that tlu^ German 
^Ople wished for |H-ace, we were confidently assiirtrd 
ibat the fears of our alarmislii were;: v)l»vioiisiy without 
fpundalion. So we were told time.s without number 
ih all parts of Germany l>y all manner ol' authorities, 
ISiiriicipal, journalistic, and Im|)enaL "I’he Gfiinans 
jjlbvern themselves. The E/uperor is no autocrat. 
iRyen if—to suppose tlie impos>il)le he wished 
pr war, he would be [lowtaless to dedare it without 
^ unanimous and enlhusiasiic assent of the German 

l^on. 

I listened to tho.se assurances and heartwished 
Bit I could belit;ve therm hor I knew llien wliat 
Interview has but recently revealed to you- that 
matters of foreign poiicv iIk lOnqieror regarded 
Smself as Dictator. J 'Kiat ersf moi was Iiis niotio. 
file, and he alone, was aiiihons(d to du'cide 
questions of peace and war. By A'irtiu of his 
ipivine Right he hold him.self absolved from taking 
^0 consideration the wislic.s, the passionate desirc^.s, 
deepest convictions of his subjects. He, and Tie 
I^Phe, without even informing his suDjccts o( what 

.Sful decisions he was forming, settled qii« stions of 

and war according to his judgnienl as if he 
God in Heaven. He entertained or *rer.:t:ted 
overtures of other I'owers , he, and he alone, 
aed*Bimself aUiitorised to betray the confidence 
lltlifcse Powers to ilm^Slate whom they had sought 
li^mple in the^Hust. All this we knew in England. 
Germany you d^i not know. There are none 


so blind as those who will not see. You jjcrsisted in 
hugging the fond delusion to your soul tfiat Germany 
was a Constitutional State, and il^at the Germans 
were a self-govi riu'd people. Now at. last, wIku) the 
awakening lias come, you have })rocla\ned your dis¬ 
satisfaction and dismay in terms which attest your 
solidarity with haiglish sentiment. 

I knew of the Kaiser’s independent action in 
ojiposition to the unaniruous .sentimerU of the German 
pcrople during the South African War. When lunch¬ 
ing oik: day with my friend iVI. I>essar, then (]oiin.sell.or 
at the Russian ICrtibassy in London, w^ho afterwards 
ch\(l at liu: post uf duty as A inbas.sador in Pekin, he 
remarked in a rneditalive way :— 

'* I vvondta* wlial the Kaiser is to receive from 
Ikii ’aud fortlie servicers which he lias rendered during 
tlii.s war.” 

“ W'iiat reward for what services?” I asked^^ 

“'Twice,” replied M. Lessar, “twice during this war 
the Kai.ser, and the Kaiser alone, has savetl England 
from a liostilc coalition which would have been very 
formida J* ” 

“ \\j you mean war ? ” 

''Not necessarily war, but it would have put 
TaigianJ in a very dillicult ])osition, from which you 
might not have been alile to e\tricat(‘ yourselves 
without \\\j. Ami iiolliing but thv: single-handed oppo¬ 
sition of the Kaisirr saved you from that. W-iiat I am 
pu/./.led at is how England is ever adetpiatcdy to 
reward him. j‘'or no one docs anylhing for nothing 
in this world. And ii> some way you will liavci to pay 
liiin for ills services.” 

I suggesU that we liad co-o])erated with him in 
Venezuela, ;i..d had atteinpled to meet him about the 
Bagdad Kailw: 

“'Tut, ttr. . ” said M. Les.sar coiiteirii)tuously. 
“'The.sc are mere hagaUdle.s compared with the 
services li has rendered you. f tell you 1 know of 
no i.alion in our time wdiich has received so great a 
service Irom a foreign State as lingland has received 
from the Kaiser. * And liow you an: going to ]>ay 
hiin i cannot imagine. I lie awake o’ nights some¬ 
times trying to in.i//U: out where his recompense is to 
cornt: from. But it beats me.” 

We now know on the direct authority of the 
l.m^)eror, that M.«Lessar—one of the ablesf and most 
trulhful of all ^Russian di| iomatists—had reasons for 
hi.s slec|)less nights. The whole world has been told 
that tlic Emperor w-as twice approached by Russia 
and France wdth proposals for concerted action to 
trample England in the dust and humiliate her before 
the world. He not only rejected these overtures, but 
at oiiCTi cornTnunicated the fact by telegram to Queen 
Victoria, whose grateful responses are no doubt care¬ 
fully preserved in the archives at Potsdam, if not ttt 
-Berlin. • 

You may reply* that England has astounded the 
world by her ingratitude in rewarding such unparal¬ 
leled services by an altitujc of incorrigible distruk. 
But is/ that I reply, that so far as I am concerned I 








am by no means certain that it was a service to Enr::’ 
land to paralyse the^moral sentiment of the world in 
order that our then' rulers might employ without let 
or hindrance [hi methods of barbarism by which 
• Lord Milner a/d Lord Kilchener ckvastated die 
Boer Republics. As an old pro Boer passionately 
sympathising with the gallant burghers who tlisjilayed 
such splendid heroisin in derending the libertit\s and 
independence of their fatherland, 1 owe no gralitiuTe 
to the Sovereign who tells us tlvit, in llie Ltetli of the 
unanimous desire of his o\vn subje^jts, ho not only 
deprived the Boers of ])iorier(‘d Kuroj)ean lielp, but 
actually plataal his own military g(*iiiu^ at disposal 
of the invading army of (rreat Britain. Nor must it 
be forgotten tliat, as the (Icneral Election showed, 
an overwheJrning niajority of the Britisii people 
repudiated the crime ol the South African war. 

But this is beside tin; (juesuon. VVe may havt: 
l)t;en ungrateful, or we may not. Condemn us if you 
|)lease; but after condemning iis, consider what a 
glare of ligln tliis episode siuals upon your position as 
a pseiido-se.ll-govca-ned Stale. 'J'In; Emperor in 
jyoo-j was against tlic Boers. At K^ast sixty mil 
lions of Germai’s wen; in ac cord willi all the rest ^f 
the civilised world in sym|>athising with the Bruas. 
Twice during these years an o|)porUmilv Nvas otfered 
to the (ierman Em|>ire of lielpiiig the Boers. 'I'lie 
Emperor, and the J-jnpi ror aloin , flecided tlie i|LieS' 
tion. He never informed you of the, ova rnires that 
liud bciai made to liim, or said ‘‘By your leave*” 
when by bis own Right Ihvine he ndccted them, f or 
all practical purposes the (.ji;nnan nation did not 
c®iinl for as imicli as a row of pins in a decision on 
which hung the monuailous issu'.'S of ptiac'.c or war. 
“Alone I did it." And as the hanperor claims our 
gratitude for having rejected the hostile jaoposals, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that lu; believ<.'d he was 
ajj free to accept as he was to reject. But if he iiad 
accepted tlu;m you would, aiarording to liis own state¬ 
ment, have been committed by his o\vn.act, and without 
your leave being asked or obtained, to an alli;mj)t 
to “ trample England in the dust.” J.s dial a power 
which ought to be in the hands of any single (ierman, 
even though that German wears a c;ro\vn ? 

We did not tliiiik so tlien. Youido not think so 
now. But jiYnir tardy a\v:ikening to thfe piailons posi 
tion in which you arc plai ed, willi sucit illimitable 
power vested in the hands of so incalculable a person, 
ought to bring you nearer and closer in sympathy and 
sentiment to the Britisii people. You can at least 
now liegin to understand why so many of us have felt 
uneasy. It was not that we doubted you/ friendly 
feelings. It was that we knew then what you know now', 
that your wishes do not w-eigh a f<satherweight in the 
scale^in which your Emperor decides the dread issues 
of peace and war. I rejoice to J^elieve in the sineferity 
of your assurances of friendliness. But what security 
does,your friendliness give against the will of your 
Emperor? His action during the Boei War supplies 
a decisive answer. You can never regard the English 
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with the same passionate sym|)athy elicited by the 
heroic struggle of the Boers against overwhelming 
odds. But even w^hen your emhusiasm and yftur 
unanimity were at floodtidc, you were unable to pre¬ 
vent youp Emjieror aefing in diametrical opposition 
to your most cherished convictions. 

laiougli of the past. ^Vha^ ol the future. ? Can we 
in lingland had tliat.on quest ions ol loriagn policy 
we have to count with your friendly, stable, peaces 
loving si\ly-live millions, or solely wiili ilu; brilliant 
but erralK^ ICmjieroi ? Are wi; to regard tile carefully 
prepared little comedy of the limpeaiu’s s]»ec(‘h the 
otlier day, wiien he look the mariusciipl of his 
sjiceeh from the Chaneelloi *anti returned it to him 
wlu*n lu* had reliearsetl his lesson, as a symbol of the 
future relations of the Soveri;igii and the nation? I 
wish that I could so regard it. But we have m Eng- 
li.sh a homely rhyme wiiieh says ; -- 

'I’lu- was sicL, llie l). vil ;i inDiiI; would ht; ; 

'I'lit l>.‘vi) \va.s wfll, lIu- j. nionl> was hi*. 

I do not pro|)ose to say a won! a;.: to lh(‘. internal 
organisation of tin; (h i inan ran[)ire ii|Km tin.: ipiestion 
of constitutional guai.inu.:e*.s, et« etc., lor ujjon such 
mattfi’si the (riendhesl coiniiiLinls ol the most sympa- 
tlietie outsider are a|)t t<ri)e resiaiUtil. But no one 
can resent a suggestion wliich is pul fur wan I with :x 
view to a\ ert llie d:nig<;r ol a sLii.Ideii appeal to arms, 
which may at any moment aris^; on a pretext of 
off' nded honour. 

Wiiat 1 would in all seriousness v(;nliire to urge 
u])()n your consideration is that il the j)eopl«..s of the 
world are to U didivered from tlie nightmare dj’cad 
of a sudden out.hreak <jf hostilities arising out of the 
oHeiuled honour of their miens, pieeautions ought 
U.) lx; taken to si'cnre the nations adetjuale lime for 
examination aiul rellecaicjii ht.lore the (insl. shot is 
tired. wiiich 1 vainly urged upon the Hague, 

(.’onference;, is more than ever tlie first need of thes^ 
nations. If tlx; time sliould ev(;r arrive wlicn nations 
must figlil, it is sLin iy tiie Jinst duty of reasonable men 
to .secure adt ijuatc; breathing space for the careful 
consideration wdietlua* il is absolutely necessary ta 
rc'.sort to such dread arhitrament. Rulers quarrel, 
di|)l jmatists disjgute, frontiersmen exchange blows, and 
betore tlie solxa* second thoughts of the nation can 
riss(;rt thems^ds cs war has l )eguii, the lnay,eri gates clang, 
inexorably behind us, and we are riding the avalanche 
down the abyss. 

At the first Hagu^* Conference a proposal, originally- 
madejiy M. de Nelidoff, was brought forward by Mr> 
Hoiks and Linaiiiiiiously approved. This proposal; 
assimilated the us;rae of war to the timohonouredi 
usage which distinguislies duels from simple murder. 
Duels arise; chielly upon [loints of honour, but no 
offended individual is allowed to rush upon his insulter] 
there and then and wipe out the insult in blood.. 
Seconds must always be called in, so tliat the merits 
of the quarrel can be considerefl by iViendly allies,., 
who arc allowed opi'/artuiiity for niedifilion and for. 
amicable negotiation, ^iily when the seconds report 
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'liBtat there is no resource but that of mortal combat 
duel permitted. 

The reconunendation of the Hague Conference is 
follows :— . 

fc Art, VIII.—The conlracling r*ow(;rs arc !ii nrom- 

i ?|,iliendirg the ai)plicalioii, when cart uiiislanccs permit, ul special 
^jblk^iation in the following form : - 

in case of a serious flillcronce endaiv^^eriiig peace, llu: Slates 
variance choose respecii<ely a I'owei lo wliich iliev ciUiusl 
mission of entering inlo direct comnuinicaliou witli tlie 
fe^ower chosen on the olher side, with the ol»iecl ol picvenling 
SliiC rupture of pacilic relations, • 

^^.,:'iFor the period of Ihis inatulate, the term of wdiieh, unless 
■wise stipulated, cannot exceed diirly day; , ilie Stales in 
ite cease from all direct cf mmunicatiou on \ ubjecl i>f ilie 
ite, which is leganled as rtilern d exclusively Id ilie iiiediat- 
i^owers, which inus! use tlieir best ellorts to settle it. 
case of a delinile rupiuie of j):u;ilic rtdalion.^, these Powers 
barged with tlic joint task ol taking advantage ol aiiyoj»j)oi- 
y to restore peace. 

'he defect of this reconunendation is that there iS 
sanction or conijuilsory power behind it. hat is 
ited is that the abstract recomnn'ndation to the 
iference should be backed up l)y a unanimous 
laration on the i)art of all the (i(^vernnients ol the 
Id, that if any one of their jiumher sliould draw 
sword w^ithout first restSrting to special mediation, 
recommended in Article VIII., that Ciovernment 
uld he declared /ufs/is humatii an enemy 

the human race, and tliat it should he regarded 
a crime against civilisation foi any ol the 
iitral Powers to jiermit such an eiiemy ol the 
nan race to borrow money for the prosecution 
such a war. J‘h;it is the first step. Alter- 
*ds there should be* proclaimed a universal 
rcott of the offending i*owcr ; but an interdict 
m the raising of loans would ])robably spllice, in 
first instance, to jnevent any I'owcr i-diinging into 
r without first affording its friends and allies an 
JorUinity of tendering their services as special 
diators in acccrdance with the provisions of the 
,gue Convention. 

iuch a truce of God, imposed by tlu authority of 
civilised world upon all dispuling l\iwers for a 
iod not exceeding thirty days, woiiM at least 
iver us all from the ever-i)!i^sent risk ol being pre- 
itated into war by sonu unintended affront lo your 
siccoiinlable Sovi.reign. Vor us in Paigland also 
s period of truce imjios- d to allow of siiccial media- 
n would be an invaluable boon. It would deprive 
of the priceless advantage of the initiative, which 
much more important on sea than on land. • 1>ui 
would give \v. an assurance that if ajiy dispute 
)uld hereafbT ari.se we could always rely upoii 
ring to deal vith you—a nation sol»er, serious, 
;ific, and friendly in disj)Osition---and that the final 
wt wMiibl he nnhi through VOUr 


representatives, Ministers, and Princes, had ample 
opportunity for considering the nivrits of the dispute 
in all its bearings—in other words, that we should be 
face to face with a great nation aid not with the 
capricious and fitful will of a single iia-.n. 

Our interests are identical. We wish for peace, 
fraternity, and a jjolitical enimk cordiak, which will 
cij.'iljle us freely to rejoice in the inspiring contest 
which we wage as rival friends in the fields of 
industry, of science, arid of art. Grant us but thirty 
days after a diplaniatic rupture has taken place, and I 
think 1 know enough of both nations lo feel as.sured 
that we might iienceforth banish for ever all possibility 
of .'.adden war, that nightmare of the nations, and 
SCI lire the best [tossible guarantee that in the future, 
as in the jiast, Germany and liritain will never meet oh 
the field ol battle save as comrades and assies. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

Wll.LlAM '1'. STEAD. 
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Do We Sleep too Much, or do We Sleep 

. too Little? 

/ . __ . 


A SYMPOSIUM OF MEN WHO HAVE WORKED HARD. 


T he answer to the question whether we slf?ep 
too inucU is, I su])])ose, that some of us do 
and some of us don’t. Ip sl|:'ep, as in wealth, 
there is no equality in the distrilmtion of the 
good things of this life. That sfeep is a good 
thing—one of the best things—heranse it is the 
restorer of all things, is a truth generally recognised 
and often forgotten. 'The University I'rofcssor who 
started the suggestion of this Symposium regards sleey) 
as a necessary evil, an undesirable encroachment 
upon the realm of conscioiisne.ss. It is his idea 
that to sleep too much is as bad as to oat too much 
or drink too much, and that ov(*r-slceping is one of 
the deadly sins. I am disposed to think that this 
profes.sor must have i)(.;en brought up on Dr. Watts’s 
familiar jihrase, beginning : § 

n'is the voice of tlie slnijganl ; T hearfl him complain, 

“ Vou have waked imr Iod soon, 1 jniisl sliiniher ni;aiii,” 

and the eflfoct of the jingle has been deepened by 
Solomon’s proverb, which reads: “How long wilt 
thou sleep, (.) sluggard ? When will thou arise out of 
thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep.” 

With all deference to Dr. Watts and King Solo- 
tnon I am inclined to believe that in the present age, 
especially in the modern city, when the night is turned 
to day by gas and electricity, we sleep too little rather 
than too much. Certainly, London children do not 
go to bed when it is dark, as is the <'ustom of children 
•in a primitive state, and many arc the disorders, ph)- 
sical and mental, resulting from the hal)it of sitting 
up till all hours of the night. If cv^ry human being 
in this universe <’onlcl be secured seven or eight 
hours of dreamless sleej), half the mod«Tn •maladies 
which afford a lucrative care- r to tlu; physician, l)iit 
convert existence into a })urg;Uory or an inferno for 
millions, would disap|)ear. ICspeeiiflly is this the cjvsti 
in the great cities of the United Slates, where llte 
hustle and the rush and the nervous .str:?in of waking 
life ought to be coiuUerbalanced by an increa.sed 
number of hours spent in slec]). Instead of that, the 
hours spent in bed are often encroached upon at both 
ends. When we are l)etween the blankets we arc 
often more restless than when we are ^y)ing ajjout 
our ordinary day’s work. We arc a long time going to 
slegp, and when we do close our Ijyes, instead of the 
health-restoring, dreamless sleep, we are visitec^ by a 
succession of nightmares, dtfough ,which we livt; 
more feverishly and at greater letjsion than we have 
done through the day. Wt# wake up next morning 
unrefreshed and with our rlervcs all on edge. And 
so it goes on, life loses all its savour, and a new 


horror is added to the thoug^il of death, “ for in 
sleep of death what dreams may come ?” : J 

It was witlysome degree of trepidation that I issued^ii^ 
my apj:)eal to well-known men, who have attained# 
their position by the unsparing use of their intel^l 
lectu.ii activitie.s, to an.swer *my interrogations. Sup-flS 


l)osing, I asktul myself, that there should be a generil|ji| 
agreement on the part of tliese men at the to|) thatil 
mankind is loo gluttonous of sleep, and that th6?| 
human machine can be run safely and well with on^l 
third the amount of sleep which ordinary peopl^l 
believe to lie necessary, the publication of iha^ 
fact could hardly fail to bo di.sastrons. FortUwi 
nately that danger is past. It will be seen from tb||^ 
summary of well on to a hundrcid replies received 
l)y far the greater number regard the views of 
University Troh^ssor whcTstarted the Symposium 
dangerous heresy. Instead of being able to do wiC 
three or four hours’ sleep, the general opinion is thtM 
six or seven is the minimum number of hours beloii^ 
wliich it is unsafe to fall. One or two very cxce) 
rional persons profess to have survived the experimei 
of sleeping only three or four boiirs, but carefi 
])erusal of all the returns sent in justifies me in sayiti| 
that people who have arriVed at the to[) are, for 
most part, people who take good care to sleep fro 
six to njne hours every night. 

Sir Oliver Lodge called my attention to a rematl| 
al)lc passage in a letter written by the gn^alcst of tf 
piont^ers of .sc'ience, Sir l.saac Newton, wlio, writii 
to \h\ l.aw, of Suffolk, on D<‘ceml)er 15th, 17^ 
attributes his Ivallh to his sleep. He says;— 

You ask m(' Imw, with so nmcii sfiiUy, 1 manag<r to rctene 
heallli. All, iiiy <lt*ar Uoclor, you havr .a belter opinion of yol 
lazy friend lli'in lie hath of Jiimself. .Morplieou.s is my las^ 
p lion ; wiihoul eight or nine hours of him your correspoi 
is not wot ill ririe seavent^er’s |:»ernke. My practices did atd 
tirsl hurl my stomach, but now T eat heartily enoii*, as y* ^ 
see vvlieti f come down lieside you. 

1 was rath(;r surprised to find how few of 
corres])on(lents indulge in an after-dinner nap. 
Clifford is one of those who find the practice betSj 
ficial, but there are very few plead guilty to 
while there are one or two who have tried it 
found it very prejudicial to their health. The factil^ 
of being ajble to sleep at will which was possessed 
Napoleon, Gladstone, and many others, is one of 
most invaluable substitutes for the elixir of ?iTe 
human beings can enjoy, 'fhe difficulty in daytip 
sleep is not in the going to sleep; it tij in the w^akii, 
up again. In my own case I can sleep almost at w® 
at any time in the •day, but if I only sleep 
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tainutes or half an hour ! do not feel as if I could 
my faculties into working order until I have had 
a c8p of tea. The benefit of even ten minutes* nap, 
If the cup of tea is handy at tjie end of it, is very 
great, so great that J feel profound sympathy for those 
Irho cannot sleep in the daytimes 

One of the remedies that is snggestc'd is that the 
victims''should go to Philadelphia, the ifihal>ilants of 
'if(rhich have a reputation for l)eing more gluttonous of 
lileep than any other of tlur citi/ens of the United 
States. Last year one of the stories [.hrnrd in New 
york told how a Phil:idely>hian citizen c ame to a New 
York specialist on insoniyia lo ask l)im U- r-ire Inrn of 
his complaint. 'J'he doctor examined nim, cross- 
examined liitn, sounded Iiis heart, felt his pulse, and 
ijben pronounced tlie reassuring verdic t, 'rhere is 
^ally nothing the matter with you. II you cannot 
^eep you had better lake a light siip[)er and a short 
ii^aik in the open air hefore you go to bed.** 'hhe 
:3Phrladcl[)hian looked reproachfully at his physician. 

Doctor,” said he, “ you don’t understand—you don’t 
'Understand me at all. 1 never have any dilficully in 
ateeping at night time. I came to you lo be c ured of 
habit of keerping awake jn tlie daytime.” 'Phere 
not many like this good Pliiladelphian, wlio 
^pbably nerver existcai even in J’hiladelphia, ior the 
Yorkers art* never weary of inventing anecdotc^s 
^ disparage the residcaits of the city of luotherly 
love. 

I The following is tin* text of the circular which I sent 
but to loading politicians, artists, nitm of letters, 
fcientisls, soldiers, etc. ;— , 

! How IMiicn no ^'oIT Ni;i:|), anjj J h.)\v no \'oi: 

i;. cii T Ij ? 

/■ • 

r«ply to your inquiry ns lo llit* uinoiint of sleep 1 linil 

r^jE^eSSary in oulor lu nuiintiiin uiy iiienlal ptnversal the higb‘‘^r 
^tch of working ellicieney, I heg to sny : 

Nuinhei oi Iu»urs ol slr» per 'Inyj conReeiitive or ollj(*r- 


to my questions with less exhaustion to his brain, less 
expenditure of his time, than it cdst him to write the 
sentence printed above. I apologise, however, to the 
professor for having made such an unwarranted inroad 
upon his scanty leisure. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, replying to the inquiry as to 
the amount of sleep) he finds necessary in order lo 
injinlain his mental powers at the highest pilch of 
working efficiency, begs to say .— 

I liavc never atteinptc?(l to bring up iny incntiil powers to any 
sncli Hangerous poilil. Heaven only knows what the result 
would be ! Are yov not satisfied witli iny menial powers as 
they are ? Do you want MOUF ? 

'The suggestion that we might get a super-Shaw if 
we were ai)Ie to discover the exact quantity of sleep 
necessary to maintain his mental powers at highest 
])il(di of working efficieney opxais out a rascinating 
pr()S[)ect, for 1 have no doubt there are undeveloped 
mines of treasure still lurking latent in the mind of 
]k;rnard Shaw, and as we cannot have too much of a 
good tiding 1 , like little 'Jliver Twist, do want more. 

Some of our correspondents explain that they are 
nf)| in a j)osition to furnish information. One old 
veieran tells me that Ibr the last thirty years his 
site]) has l)ecn “ so interrupted by a chronic ailment 
as to afTord little indication of what is necessary.” 

AiKiihcr veieran who is also well on to hi.s eightieth 
year says:—‘ Since my great l)reakdown nineteen 
years ago my luain has not been able to stand more 
than h ur hours’ or five hours’work a day at the most, 
and tliese liours liave to lie divided. 1 am not able 
even to read in the hours that have to be spent 
vacantly, am] as m;;!iv as ])os.sible have lo be spent in 
sleep. 1 . .:vi that sleep refreshes my l)rain more than 
anything rise, and 1 therefore have to obtain as much 
sle(‘p as 1 possibly can. My experience.* would not 
oe y be of ik' use it wouid be misleading.** 

NiGlld SLEEP: HOW LONG? 


S i3' rcimniy Inr o. pifvi-nhvo r^f .sl(;t'pl{'S>iH;ss, 

fi!: About one-lhird of those to ^Yll()m I sent tlie 
^cular have reified, showing the kern interest which 
jltich a census of cxiKuicnrc lias awakened in the 
pniiids of the leading men of oui time. Tlie interro- 
l^tions, it will be st‘er., were* divided into three parts, 
answer to each of which I \ai 11 dt'al with separ- 
Belbre doing so let me give one corresixtn- 
5 <tent, Professor Sii W'illiam Kamsay, not Professca’Sir 
M. Rain.say, Ihe publicity which lie no doulit 
for his u ply to my circular. It runs thus :— 


Stirongly objvca U) ibis knul of lruling on tin brains unci 
of busy iiinu iind 1 rc'fus-e to aiiMvoi . I ii cpiiu; 

ipiif^orihy of Mr. S«v;v1. 

I^lt ii lather absurd to describe a civil inquiry as to 
||b)atter of fact, tht^ replies lo which would be of 
jlerest ip cverjl^ode, and useful to many, as a “kind 
I'trading on the brains and time of busy men.” Sir 
Ramsay could probably have filled in replies 


I have arrange*d the replies in categorie.s, beginning 
W'ith those wlio require rno.sl sleep and ending with 
those* who need least. The figures are all consecu¬ 
tive, unless othca-wise stated. 

it is intercstiiT^ to note that; though Sir W. M. 
Rflmsay finds tliw;;e or four hours’ slecj^ abu'/idant when 
in good healjji and with mild mental exertion, when 
engaged in higher intellectual work he can do just as 
many hours’ work as lie sleeps. J^ord Onslow always 
wakes of his own accord after his seven hours* sleep, 
and begins work in bed before getting up. Sir 
(.'harles Wyndham has made a rule that lie is never 
to l)^ called, leaving Nature to decide the length of 
sl(‘ep. After his sli<;e of toast and coffee he drops off 
for ten minutes in his chair. Mr. G. R. Sims says*;— 
.As aVulc 1 settle to sleep about two a.m., and sleep soundly 
till six or seven otlock wfien I ain well, and^till five when I 
am not. After that Llie awake until it is convenient to my 
dcyiKisiic stuff for me to he atouL downstairs. That is in* the 
wi’Mcr tiiVK*. Jn the summer i<‘ I wake at five I sometimes get 
up and spend a few pleasant hours before breakfast in the streets, 
at the markets, or in the great railway stations. 
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Mr. W.alter Cr.'ine finds a comparatively short 
tiniious sleep does one more good than a broktsi^ 
sleep extending over many hours.’ 

AFl'ERNOON NAPS. I 

Cord Meath, Sir Henry Roscoc, Dr. Clifford, Mr^ 
Silas Hocking, and Mr. Forbes Robertson like i 
sliort nap after ludch. Sir .Waller Ciilbey requires ftti 
hour. Miss Ellen Terry courls sleep wiih regularity fQl^ 
ball an hour at four p.ni. Mr. H. Reerbobm Tree lik-^ 
to sleep Idr tbrcoquartcrs of an hour before' 
night’s work, as 1\(^ finds that he has a gn^atcr sto^ 
ol energy bv taking this j>re-laln'>ur ii’si. Sir t^harle^ 
Wvndliain has fifteen minutes between five and seveB^ 
( ieneral Sir Ian Hamilton likes ten minutes at 5.30; 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti oeeasionally has an hour or motf 
in the afternoon, may l>e one day out of three fli 
four. Sir Robert Rail has occasional najis, volunta^ 
and involuntary, lliroiighoul the day. Mr. I-iede^ 
Harrison has a naj) in the afternoon and in tw 
evening also. Mr. ( 1 . R. Sims says that he 
sleeps in the davtinic. Fde tried it once or tw^ 
and woke da/ed wiih a. headache. He saysij^ 
“Slee]) is of tanirse a .necessity, hut 1 rarely find I 
‘ refreshing.’ On the eimtrary, I am imu h bet^ 
before I go to sh ep than 1 am whiai 1 wake up. 
“I'or oeeasional sliiiiiher,” says Mr. Massingham, **' 
bav(- always (outid the House of Commons invaluabfe 

RFirriME. I 

In reply to the quesiiim as to the usual hour of retifl 
nicnt.dislineiion is to hejiiadeasio what is the ideal atl 
tiK'aeliial time of retirement; there is also a differer^ 
lit tween '.he time that you go to sleeii when you ^ 
at woTk or when you are on holiday. (Ieneral Sir li 
Hamilton has been most precise in filling in his usp 
hour of retirt.-ment. He says it “depends on 
p.any.” Mr. Haldane, 3 a.m. ; ordinary p<;ople, mi 
night; philanthropists, 10 p.m. Sir Robert BaU,;;:| 
asironorner, remarks under this head that *vi 
astronomer’s ])iineii)les on this subject would b<^ 
no use to ordinary morials." The majority go to^ 
liet"'" lien 11 and 12 o’clock, but the actors 
memhers of Parliament as a rule seldom get ta^ 
at midnight. Jl is rcmarkaljle how rare it is foT| 
one to go to bed after 12— unless Mr. Haldane 
the coinitany. Mr. Hawksley thinks nolhingj 
beginning work again after midnight, hut he M 
prodigy who can live and work with only three?; 
four hours’ sleep. 

Mr. H. Beerliohm Tree says that he goes to J 
at ten o’clock when free from work, but that wheS 
is acting the hour of retirement varies from one o'eji 
to four.* Mr. Forbes Robertson retires from tw« 
to one, Init at eleven during the holidays, h 
Avebury merely says that he goes to bed early, w 
out specifying the hour. Amyng tlmse who go to I 
before eleven is .the artist Mr. I?. W. Leader, t 
relives at 10,30. Sir E. Ray Lankestcr says that 1 
him it varies with the time of year apd what hi 



^g; it is never earlier than T0.30 p.m. or later than 
: a.m. Sir Charles Wyndham says that when he 
in^ harness he .gets to bed between one and 
'•past as a nile; when holidaying he goes 
'bed at 10.30 and often at 5.30. C. B. t’ry is 
of those who are early to bed. His usual time 
^ ten o’clock, but, as he remarks, so much depends 
S how you are living. 0[Kfn air, and hard manual 
^Irk give us reasons to* go to bed at nine. Lord 
a.th retires from 10 to 10.30. Sir Walter Gilbey 
£iX0.30. W. M. Rossetti goes to bed soon after ten. 
ffiTheodore Martin used to go to bed atone o’clock, 
Ipjnow, in his eightieth year, he does not stop up 
lir than eleven. Lord retires at to v-.-- i’ro- 

IpSor Sir W. M. Ramsay says he goes to be<i as early 
^social conditions permit. lie prefers the life of an 
iyilised country, \vh(*re the light of a j)rimiiive 
or a cheap candle hUnvn by the wind otrers no 
j>tation to anyone to sit long after dark. Hr. 
ifford goes to bed at t('n when he gets a chance in 
l^ummer, but he finds it diflieult to retire at eleven 
|pck in the winter when the meetings are on. Mr. 
Caine says:— 

fke quality jjI iny slerp is of imirli iiiou* importanct^ to me 
ifl its quanlity. If 1 slrt'p well^for lour or livc^ hours my 
are al their l^est. IJui I <lo ihii^ ahout one: in U:n. 

years it seemctl to me thnl 1 never entirely lost con- 
Ibsness of lh(? passing of tifim. Al home, and while working, 
bed al>oul lo p.ni., and in tlie siimmer months I am al 
soon after 4 a.m. What iiappcns in Uie intervening 
i is “another strrry.” In two liours, after a night’s good 
j), I somelimi^s do more and liotler work llian I liave done 
l^^ week after nights of sleep that has been broken and bad. 

ivy. HOW TO GET ^TO SLEEP. 

piiost of those who have replied to rny inquirj^^s are 
jtnately unable to s|)cak of remedies for insomnia 


their own experience, 'rhcrc 
ppy unfortunate cxre]>iions who 


art', however, 
have a fcdl 

prience of the mist ries of ^deepless nights. Many 
ithese suiTerers do noi care to Sjieak of their 
^ailing wooing of the god Morplieus. Otheis, 
natcly for our readers, are less rt'tieent. Hert', 
IThstance, is an extract i’oun the answt'rs of some 
""inown mim ol letl* rs—Mr. Mail ('nine, Mr. G. R. 
>,'and Mr. Edmund ( losse 

Hall Caine says : “ [ have nt ver yel found any 
M^Ay that is natural as well .ts rffeelual. I liave 
Ippy life been .siihjeet to sleti)lessne.:ss, and 1 have 
nearly every jireventivte On the whole, 1 
tjlld say the best »cmedy lor sleeplessness is to 
it. Even lying awake has its compt nsations.” 

T, G. R. Sims wrjU:s:— 

§iid;ye had long spells of insoinnuv, Intt they ha\y’ .ilwru-s 
S associated with jv'iiofls of menial stress .ami* 

cure for insomnia th.it I van imagiix! “-ail reuaxlic'^ 
drugs .'ire iniagmativr—is an independent inconu.' or 
Umble employmenl uiat is 01 iho continuous and nol of the 
kind. Hilt insomnia tg) the man whv has to get his living 
imagination it^Sflcn n hlc ..sing in disguise, 'i'hc hrain is 
5^/Some of the most ^ roiitabk; ideas I have evvr had have 
when lying awake iu the tlc^d of night. 


Mr. Gosse says :— 

I have occasional attacks of sudden im;pninia—very trying. 
Hut unless an attack lasts over the third night, I treat it with 
iiidiflferencc. I never take any drug, but lie as quietly as 
possible. Sometimes a biscuit, or a draughwof water, taken 
after several hours (If sleeplessmss, will bring niR slet^p. Change 
of weallKT is witli me a prime cause of disuirbed sleep, and 
whcMi a long spell of weather “ breaks up” 1 almost always 
have a slccfjless night. 

Sit Cliarles Wyndharp, at one time a martyr to 
insomnia, tells us how he vanquished the foul 
fiend :— 

When a martyr to insomnia, thirty years ago, I used to take 
drugs niglulv. Sui)S<-f|ueiUly I changed this treatment fo*‘ a 
generous supply at night of wiim or spirits. Kvculiially I gave 
U|) dial :dso, except in moderation, and Iried indilference. 1 
argued tl.at th<? loss of :i night or two’s slee|» was not a very 
strious matter, and th.ii Nalure would ctmie lo my assist- 
;inee. Thc! conlidence 1 gained in this belief cured mo. To¬ 
day symptoms assure me ten minutt^s alter I am in bed that the 
d(;sired moment has arrived. 1 lay down my book and extin¬ 
guish my liglu. 

The remedies suggested are various : some humor¬ 
ous, otli :rs serious. ( JcivTal fan H imilton makes 
me bltLsh by the gratuitous advertisemtmt wliicli he 
gives to the RcvtF.w ok Revifavs. 1 see visions of 
posters in the near future proclaiming to an astonished 
world 

WHAT IS THE BEST PREVENTIVE 
OF INSOMNIA? 

"'READ THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS^ 

—General Ian Hamilton. 

And if only ten per cent, of those w'ho suffer from 
sleeplessru'ss would income regular subscribers my 
fortune wouio be made. I commend the (ienerars 
advice to the slet.'pless, and accept it as a high com¬ 
pliment. To be the hiirbinger of “ Nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep,” to the weary toilers of the 
worla is to exceed the measure of my utmost ambi¬ 
tion. Nor should. I be otherwise than supremely 
satisfied if every English-speaking man went to sleep 
every night#wdth a co|)y of our Review in his hands. 
Ye gods and little fishes ! What a circulation 1 should 
havti! 

suggestion that we should read ourselves to 
sleep is frecpjcntly repeated. “ Read a !)(:fok,” .says 
Lord Esher. Sir Rol)ert Ball substitutes “ Pickwick” 
for the Revifav of Revifavs. He says :—Have 
‘ Pickwick’ always at the bedside, open at random, 
A page or two will sufificc.” 

Sir Felix Schuster says :— 

Ih^fore retiring read for about: an hour on a subject altogether 
r(*movc(l from your daily oeciipatioii or pre-occupation ; have a 
well-placed reading lamp cjlose to your hod, in order to be able 
lo ooiiiinne the rc^ading of such a hook or article if you wakb 
.nher a rest. Get as much fresh air as possible, and take 

moderate, not loo violent, exercise when working hard; a 
moderate evening meal with very little alcoltol, if any; 
avoid drug"-. * 

•* ' 

Lord Avebury’s advice follows the same lines. He 
recommends “ Reading some book on subjects far 







removed from the current affairs of life,; such as the 
Bible or some bov 5 k on biology, geology, or astro* 
nomy. Half a glass of milk often helps/* 

One favourit prescription is to take exercise in the 
open air, noli^ too violent. General Kelly-Ki njiy 
recommends driving:— 

A certain remedy if circumstances admit, anrl also weather— 
drive slowly in an open carriaj^e alon^ the sca-shore (ot the 
Atlantic for choice). , 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, of the Fortnh^^Jitly Revieze^ 
suggests massage. He says : — 

1 know of no remedy, eKccj)t possibly Swedish massage 
(whicli is procurable) and al»senco of worry*(which is not). 

Sir Francis C. Biirnaiul recommends both walking 
and reading :— 

Tn daytime, fine or moderately wet, go out for half an hour’s 
walk. At night read a sensational novel or sec an iiltia-sensa- 
lioiial play. 

Sir George Taiibmnn-('Goldie says :—- 

Open air (or open windows) day and night; warm feel, suffi¬ 
cient exercise, hnrd work, and, ai)ove all, no worrying ; but 1 
have liulo personal cxi)ei ieiu:e of sleeplessness. 

Mr. Alfrixl Siitro suggests a game of golf or iJilliards. 
Mr. C. li. Fry enters more into detail, and sounds an 
interesting note based upon his own experience 

Very light food at evening meal. As a day persuadei of night 
sleep, swift travel ir\ open air — uotor-ear, sailing boat or 
ocean travel. Motoring is a wonderlul soporific. As a riiglit 
juTsuader of night sleep, practice (:i.t the time) of Vogi rhythmi¬ 
cal breathing, ft is iistrful to plunge hands in very cold water, 
and also to eat a biscuit.. You need to get blood from liead. 
N.B.—It is brain aclivity just Ixdore going to lied that keeps 
me awake ; I cannot play chess late in the evening without 
being baulked of sleep tor, .s:iy, an hour. 

* Many insist upon the im))ortance of avoiding any 
serious study late at night. Mr. Sidney Lee writes 
tlius :— 

lk:si remcMly : .Pernsal of a light, well-writ ten work of fiction, 
or cheerful conversation with intimates over a pipe and a wcll- 
^liluted glass of Scotch whisky between 9 and il p.m. Hest 
preventive : Working up to anrl beyond midnight, cmi some 
urgent literary labour, or receiving by the last post a w<»rrying 
letter which requires an enily answer. 

Sir William Huggins urges the avoidance of over 
fatigue and of excitement. Mr. H. Heerlx/lim 'free 
enters more into particulars : — 

I imagine that the best prevtmtive of sleeplessness is to leave 
off higli-pressure work for the liiVK^ being* insomnia, I thi'^k, 
is largely a hSbit, and should l)e cheeked in its initial stage ; l>ut 
I have hardly ever experienced it. I believe in "^lotor exercise—- 
but not in athletics—for my individual well-being. Qf course, 
each individual differs in his capacity to call on sleep. Per¬ 
sonally, I have found throughout life that if I had gone through 
hard work, or ha<l suffeical grid or rage or boredom, I dropjicd 
asleep automatically—Nature “ knitting up llie ..leeve of care ”— 
but .1 do not nrcommend reading criticisms late at night. 

Profes.sor Sir VV. M. Ram.say says :— * * 

One sleep produces another ; when you can’t sleep, pretend 
to Ife asleep, and lie as quiet as if ytui w'ere. 

Sir Frederick Treves, one of the few medicci men 
who have replied to my circul&r, says*:— 

Insomnia is due to so many causes tfftil it is impossible to 
name one all-sulfuring remcrly. Assuming the absence of any 
form of ill-bealih, 1 think the best preventive is a simple diet, 
fresh air at night and outdoor exercise in the day. 


sami^ 
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A Rear-Admiral who doe.s not wush his name to 
mentioned divides his an.swer into preventives atid- 
remedies. The preventives are—, • 

Frc.sh-air exercise (more pairicularlv wrilking, with a con^; 
genial cqnipanion) ; strcnTiou; and regular menial orcupatipn|r 
a light heart and an n]jproving conscience. /ww^/r.* Th# 
mountains and moorlanus of the Wesiern Highlands, an^ 
generally “ La vie en plein air.” ;■ 

Professor Ray Lankester, follows on the 
lines :— 

No work or thought of business or of :\n engrossing or specif 
kiiive ch:nai!!e» ;ifier an early dinni;r. I’lenly of open air art^' 
light cxeicise before evening. Attention to warmth (not 
much 01 loo tilth-) aiv.l to the dig'-siion at tii<‘ time of going trSf! 
l.u*d. X(t atcolmlic “night-cap.*’ 'The main effut of ariyon;^^ 
troublcil with slei'plcrssness should bt' to obtain iiealtliy faligttj|f 
of body and mind, whil.st avoiding rxcc.'ss ol either. thei^ 

are cases which require skilled mi^lical direction. 

There is a surjirising absence of the usual 
.scriptions, sn<di as counting slietjp going through a gap^ 
Mr. Massiiighnin is almost alone in recomrnenditw 
‘‘(XuiiUing numbers,'* but he su|q)lements this 
“tidling stories to oin^self, generally some kind w 
imaginative pictures.” But ;i few recommend 
quoting of hymns and poetry. Mr. Thomas "" 



M.P., says 

1 have stdflom boon trouble 1 with insoninia. Always 
well when al home. Never l;ik.e anylhifig to produce 
(>ce:isioi;all V when sleepless I quote poetry to myself—of ' 
quiet s<.»rt, of eoursr ! 

Dr. VV^hyte, of rvlinburgh, falls l)ack upon hyr 
and j)salm.s and spiritual songs. M.i' says :— 

[ denv myself ill lea and erdfee for twelvi* hours before 
lime. Wlien 1 e irinot sleep, my be.st remedy is a psalm, Ot.iil 
iwuplirase, or an Olney or a \yesley bymn. 

Mr. W. Michael Rossetti says:— / 4 || 

1 don’t know, or, at any rate, don’t praeli'^e, any plan like^ 
to iiiiike me fall asleep early alier retiring t.^ bed. [f, whcii||j^ 
luvl, f tind that sleep gets delayed, T know of nothing 
than to menrally from i to r>o or 200 —always with 

slow r<;gulated inner utterance, d'liis often succeeds with mc 
at limes not. Another tiling F do is 10 repeat mentally $on 
po(?m that. I know well: liuvc often ta-ken the first 
enntos of JkiMle’s “ Inferno.” At aneailier age I found 90I9W 
bemdit in uttering mentally, and asrapi<Iiy as 1 could, any of thjl|| 
most incongru'uis combinations of words and images : hut QfljlT 
i don’t fiiu.1 in myself the flexibility of mind needed for tbis, . :!.?! 
have found that to drink, as soon as sc^uhid in b<xl, a il^ 
tKiiililer of hot milk and spirits is very conducive* to sleep. Do 
invsclfever do this, however, unless it is Jor some further | 
pose, siieh as gelling rid of a cohl or sore lliroal. 

'Phe Speaker, Mr. J. \V. Lowther, a(lvi.ses 

Reading for a short wdrile before extinguishing the light, 
the event of pirrsisiently waking in the midrlle of the nigh^M 
have found that a. glass of hot milk out of a ihennos flask an<t|| 
bi.scuit i.s the best remedy. 

I..ady Warwick is also in favour of liot milk, 
recommends— 

Some sort of exercise daily in the open air and a glass of J 
milk at night. But the goMeii rule for sleep is to absolute 
dismiss all thoughts or anxieties of the daytime, concentrate 
on the blessed thought of being a day’s march nearer* hoitii^^ 
The peace of that reflection soon releases the soul w'hile 
body rests. • ^ 

Sir Hiram Maxirfl recommends a very cold baitl|^ 
Mr. F. R. Benstm j^ccoriuiiends Indian brealhiilijil 
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r^KCrcises. Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins thinks that 
|:il isbbest to go into society or to the theatre for a few 
l^iights if you are troubled with want of sleep. 

Mr. B. W. Leader recomitiends us to “ refrain 
from thinking of anything you have to do the ne\l 
|4ay ; in fact, endeavour to make your rriind a blank.” 

Miss Ellen "Ferry improves upc»n this by suggesting 
^that instead of trying* to think a])oiit notlung we 
j/should not think upon one's work, but tliink of those 
care for most, and particularly of litUe children.” 

I Mr. G. Bernard Shaw says : — 

I have never sufioied froiTi il except when I w., '>nt *of surfs, 
'when the remedy was i<> ^ei into iIm-iii a;;ain as j . ;i as |)ossil)i<*. 
^>:|&ven then it me,ml only uakinj; sil four in the naming fm half 
4lft hour or SI), (hi such occasions 1 slanild have gone to sle(*p 
I'.ftgain at once ifl liad known liow. 

Mr. Alfred Lyttelton recommends “the power to 
.Control thought, avoidance of mental excitement 
^&fter 11.30, moderation in food and alcohol at late 

spinner.” 

g Mr. Frederic Harrison has never suffered from 
f^lnsomnia, a good foriiiiK' which he attributes to “very 
■^j^ring food and little meat ; and secondly, ex(Tcise 
l^n the 0])e!i air of at Icastlwo or three hours. As 
|io insownia^ I hardly rfaviemher to have lain awaike in 
||bed an hour in my life. I believe tlu‘ only remedi(‘s 
I; Redticed food, inK-’-t^ased ext^rcise, and rt'soliition 
f:i!6 lie perfectly still, and to force the mind to dwell on 
|oothing but indiherent Irilles.’ 

:V ' The Bishop of llendord has found an open windoNV 
^vAnd a glass of cold water conducive to refreshing 

J^leep. 

Mr. Walter Crane recommends 
.•v!.’ Fresh air ajn.l cxcrciMi . * 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd says: — 

y Don’t think. Al iov(‘ all avoid ihc couililn.^ilion of hard 
‘.^thinking and hard i xcaiisc. 

Dr. Clifford's ])n'scrij)t.ion is— 

.*•. (l) Shul mil the lighi. (::) Kdax tin- nnist .us of the face. 
Bet the Iasi iihmI Ik* al l<*a>i one or iwo hours before retir- 
( 4 I 1 |ismiss I Ilf work o) 'iiu day, and leave ihr; morrow 
*'^*'*^ ilsell. Nevn xiaviy. (r^l J| soiim*! liing very iinpor- 
>taOt has to 1 h' (lone on ila* nexi day, fix yonr plan of action 
Mennitcly, write it down, and cease to iliink ahom it. 


Mr. Silas Hocking’s is much the same 

When sleep won’t come I lie still and try to think of some¬ 
thing pleasant. It’s useless to court sleep. I just make up my 
mind to two or three hours of wakefulness. VUsually I make an 
(■flbrt to think out the plot of a story, and I.icvre I know I’m in 
the Land of Nod. 

Mrs. B'awcett says :— 

As 'overwork, w'orry and consequent indigestion are in ray 
cafS* the cause of sleeplessin?ss, 1 have found the best remedy, if 
possihie, i.s rest from menial work and physical exercise. 

I am afraid none of these prescriptions will be of 
mucii use to Mr*William Archer, who says :— 

Am much more •1rf)ul)li*(l by sleepiness than sleeplessness. 
.^liDiiid hi: glad lo heiir of an elTfclual romcfly for the fonm'r 
i oi»»p ainl. 

■A non-CathoUc corresyiondent writes me to say that 
she lias found an ordinary rosary very useful in 
inducing sleep, wearing it round her neck wdien she 
goes to bed, telling off the beads one after the other 
witii a good wish for her friends, relatives, and those 
wliom she wishes to benefit. 'Fliis is an adajitation of 
that idea suggested in the “Letters from Julia” that 
has betm much jij)|)roved of, hut il has never before 
been suggested as a sojjorific. 

*\noihcr correspondent maintains that the insomnia 
from wliich people suffer is dne^ to cold feet. 'Bhis is 
v(‘ry easily remedied. A hot water l)otlle is the 
specific fiu ail cases of .sleeplessness arising from 
dcficitnit circulation of the blood in the extremities. 
Vet anotiier exjilanation has lieen afforded of the 
difficuC.y of securing sleep, and ii'i this case it is tlie 
teeth that are to blame. 'J’hi: mid-Noveml)cr number 
ol 1,(7 pulili.shes a note* on Dr. Henry S. Upson, 

IVofessor of Neurology at the University of Clevelanrl 
((.)hio), IV' : ilic special study which he has made of 
the inlhiciice of dental affections on the troubles of 
the nervous system. Professor Upson attrihutes 
yic’sistciit insomnia to dental caries or other dental 
Ivouhles, even when tlie teeth appear to cause no pain'. 
His theory is that the teeth are in a large number 
of cas('S respoiisible for nervous and even mental 
derangement, and he urges llie necessity of a regular 
examination of ihe mouth of all neurasthenic patients. 
His maxim is : Have good teeth, and you will not 
suffer from insomnia or headaclies, and you will be 
e^emiit from mwcli other discomfort 
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How to 


Settle the Drink Question.. 



we—A PLEA FO« NATIONALISATION: “tHE MAJOR.” 


The rejection of the Licensing Bill by the House 
of Lords raises a great issue, which, if greatly 
handled, may redound to the advantage of the lurtion 
for all time to.come. The aftempt to deal with the 
public-house in the public interest has failed once 
more, as it always fails. • 

A Major, now resident in the West of lingland, n 
solditT and a patriot, who in politics belongs to Iht' 
Unionist rather than to tlu‘ Liberal i*arty, came to th(‘ 
oflice of the Kevijav of Revif.w.s with an idea which 
he held so firmly, or rather which possessed him so 
entirely, and which he .st.Tted so lucidly, that I 
welcomed the o])|)ortLinity of allowing him to state 
liis case in the form of an interview\ 

“ My idea in lirief,” said the Major, “ is this, 
'The moment has arrived when it is jiossibl^e for the 
nation to obtain posst'ssion of the wliol(‘. of the drink 
traffic by a financial operation so simple that it will 
disturb no one, but so drastic that it wall place* the 
whole control of the drink traffic in the hands of the 
nation itself.’' 

“ What is this wonder-working idea ?” said T. 

“Purchase,” said he; “buy ’em up, and run the 
j)iiblit>house as a national a.ssct.” 

“ You take away my breath,” said T. 

“Take another breath and think it over, and you 
wall see I am right. 'J’hat is to say, ] am right if you 
* really are in earnest aliout trying to attain the ideals 
w'hich liave Ix^en professed by temperance reformers 
for the last hundred years.” 

“ The ideal of the extreme temperanee reformer,” 
] objected, “ is simply to cut the throat of the tradi; 
and he done with it.” 

“ The extreme man,” said the Major, “ lias 
been trying to do ibat for the last hall-cenliiry, and 
where is he to-day ? Even the extreme man must 
come to .see that if he very mueh wants fo kill liis 
pig he must buy it before lit; cuts its throat. In token 
whereof look al the Division List in th(! House of 
Lords.” , *. 

“ 'I’o what ollu^r idt.!al of the temperance man do 
you refer ? ” 

“ "Hie ideal,” said the Major, “ of converting 
the public-house from being a great agency of social 
dernorali.salion into an in.strument of social ameliora¬ 
tion ; the ideal of seeing^ the public-house con¬ 
trolled from first to last in the public interest; the 
ideal of using the whole authority and resources of 
the State for the purpose of discouraging drunkenness 
and promoting temperance. My scheme wauld do 
that No other scheme harf even a chance of doing 
that” 

•“ Well,” said I, “ what i? your scheiix^?” 

“ My scheme,” said the Major, “ is simply to 
buy up, lock, stock and barrel, the w^hole of the 


drink interest of the (’ounlry. You could buy 
lot Ibr two hundred millions sterling. 1 lake th# 
figures from tliose wdio liavc iiKule a sficcial studfl 
of the subject 'Two hundred millions stc'rling is 
capital of a business which has a turnover of abbuj|j 
;/'160,000,ctoo every year. Out of that 6o,ooo,abh^;i 
the Stnt(' Ml present takes ;;^^.';6,ooo,ooo as its .shareot^ 
the profits.” • 

“ Yes,” said J. “ If the British Lm|)ire floats on 
British Navy, the British Navy swims on our alcohofj; 
profits.” 

“1 think,” s.'iid the Major with a smile, “thaits 
mv scheme w^oukl jiut a little more water under 
kec‘i.” 

“ You mean,” .said I, “that jou are going to 
tlie ])ubli(;aMS out and make a profit on th^i 
transaction?” 

“'J'hat is c‘\actly w'hal lies within the power of 
(nianrellor of tlie E\die<.]iier at this moment. Ilf 
Mr. Idoyd George (omes liefore I Parliament next 
wuth a scheme for buying up the drink trade, he nee^l 
not lake a penny out of the ta\jlayers’ pocket. 
can at a strokci secure absolute: power to do what 
likes with (‘very puiilic-iiouse in the kingdom, aricl^f 
at the same time he can add ten millions sterling 
annum to the National .Revenue ! ” 

“ \\'hi('li is b(‘tter thaiianv henroost! ” J exclaimed!:^^ 
“Mr. Lloyd George’s mouth must water. But- 
can he work tliat miraide ?” 

Wtiat I j)ropose,” said tlie Major, “is that tl 
drink Iradi; .should be bouglu up l)y the is.sue 
(iovermiient stock, bearing a guaranteed interest 
two per rent., and a further interest m.K guarantee^r| 
but practically secure, of three per cent., tl||^ 
additional three ])er cent. l)(‘ing a first charge on 
business. Now' tiu: net annual profits of the sale 
into\it.;ints in jiulilioiiouscs, leaving out the profitS/bt^iC' 
miiu ral waters, lea and lood, is eslirnattid by 
^herwell and Rowaitree at twenty millions sterling 
year. Supposing .Mr. J.loyd (k:orge does not 
fere in any waiy with the exi.sting drink trade, 
allows it to run exactly as it is running now, 1 
would h;i|)|)en under my scheme? Socially, 
tically and financially, nothing new would hap 
excepting one thing, namely, that after paying 
maximum rate of interest allowed on the Governmi 
s’oek, Mr. Lloyd George would have ten milli 
sterling to meet his lialiilities.” 

“ Do Jrou think that Messrs. Bung and 
would be content to be bought out on such 
“ 1 think they w^ould jump at it,” said 
Major, “and they would be tfools jf tliey did 
A guarantee of two per cent., wdth a* practically 
additional three per ctaiL, upon a stock which' 
depreciating in value! and is continually threatenei^| 





W' REVIEWS. 


I^j^isfatifon, 5s a bargain "which no men would reject, 
i abould, therefore, nationalise the drink traffic with 
i)nsent of the men who are now running the 
They would all becomg Government stock- 
Sliders, and the Governmetit could deal with the 
|ade in future exactly as it pleased. If it introduced a 
Igdrbiis system of universal prohibition it would be 
i|rfectly free to do so afj far as j 5 riv:ite interests are 
^cerned. It would only have* to consider the effect 
ffaich such an edict would liav'e upon tin: 'rrcasury.** 
But,” said I, “ is not that exactly why the tem- 
iis^ance people will have none of it ? They say if you 
“Ve the State a direct iyterc.st in tl)e sa\ drink, 
State will never sin)press so profuable a source of 
venue.” 

Fiddlesticks !*' said the Major. “At the pre- 
at moment the Slate has an interest in the sale 
Ifedrink amounting to ^,'36,000,000 a year. If it 
|l;)ptcd my scheme it would have a further interest 
l^wnting to 4,000,000 per annum, viz., ^4,000,000 
iaranteed interest and 0,000,000 profit. 'Idu! 

difference is that the profit, which at present 
lies into the hands of Ihing and Bonifire and the 
j^teholders, would go into Ijie pockets ol John liull. 
t does not seem to me very reasonable to argue that 


it is immoral to endeavour to divert this fertilising 
stream of wealth from the public-house till to the 
public exchequer. At present: we make ^36,000,000 
a year profit out of the drink, but by my scheme we 
may make ;;^46Jooo,ooo a year, and a "4 a reward for 
accepting the extra ^^to^ooo^ooo a year we should 
recover absolute control over the drink traffic, which 
at tfce present moment threatens to control us.” 

“How would you wofk your .scheme?” 

“ 'rhrough the .same cla.ss of people as Mr. Haldane 
has enlisted in r^Tising his county Territorials, 'fhe 
('ountry gentry and leisured classes are a source of 
national strength too often left out of account.” 

Awcl what is the alternative ? ” 

“ Tiie only alternative is to try once more the old 
])ath of a roaring agitation on the part of the temper¬ 
ance |)eople against the trade. You have been going 
on that tack for the last thirty years, and where are 
you now? The extreme temperance reformer who is 
so passionately determined to attain his prohibitionist 
milhauiiiim at the cost of the ]jubUcan has failed every 
time, rxow he has only to buy out the publican to 
have a free field in which to estal)lish his legislative 
Utcfj>ia. Why should you not do it? Echo answers, 
W'hy ?” 


107.-HOW ABOUT THAT GOLD 

• 

Frank: Vrooman lias come back from 
»inerica. On the lnjH‘1 of his coat he wears thr 
■^ystic rrK)nogram l omposed of tlie letters ol victory, 
niiA.F.'r., showing where, he had lieen and what he 
id been doing since^ lie told iru‘ his wondrous talc 
^Jihe miracle-working (iol<l Dredge. 

^'Yes,” said he, in rcjily to my greetings, “we 
returned Tall lor llie rrcsidcn<*v, and now 
jijdness is booming all along the line.’’ 

I^Including the Iuimmcss of gold dredging in the 
in valley ?” 

^Yes,” said Mr. Vrooman . “yes, and yet again [ 
No. It is the \cry intensitv rif the husiness 
fin which is our dilllcullv. 'The IVcsidcnl of th(‘ 
|i|Un Company, Mr. d'. C. J’owidl, a man o! immense 
and splendid business talents, is also the Vice- 
‘ ^iudent of the Southern Kailway sy stem and \’ice- 
^ident of the Qiieiai and Crescent route. Me is 
;ed almost to death on his railways, and ilu‘ 
jjer the boom t]*e greater the strain. TUil lu; is 
•jj: thoroughly convinced of the immense Intr nt 
iwtialitics of the 'I'cslin (doneession lhaf, despite 
l^is pdier business, he has undertaktm to raise the 
i^al necessary 10 build, equip, and despatch a Gold 
pge to the 'I'eslin valley by next July. The 
ige is nowtiial- built, and )vhen at work will 
i<il« frpni 3,000 to 3,500 cubic yards of auriferous 
'"jlpNsr day.” * 




DREDGE: MR. FRANK VROOMAN. 

c 

“Hav(‘ you an} more information as to the 
yield ? ” 

“No, and in the; natiin* of things we cannot have 
until tlie Dredge is .'it work. Iwerytlung that inde- 
pei oent surveys and official tests ean do has been 
do: e. We have established a />nmd facie case for * 
the belief tliat the application of a dredge to the 
gravel will ie.sult in dividends so large that I don’t 
like to mention them. Of course, wluai the results of 
tlie pioneer Dri^dge are to hand, if they correspond to 
our expectation we shall need to make no more 
.'qipeal for capital,^ At ])resent it is a speculation— 
a gbod speeulatioti 1 beliirve- -but still a sjeculation. 
Hence we offjfu* indneements to the investor, which 
will be promptly withdrawn the moment the dredge 
returns show' that our calculations arc sound,” 

“ In other words, peo))le can come in by the front 

door noiv, whereas afterwards- 

“ They wi]l seek in vain to gel in any way.” 

“ And you are the holder of the front door key ? ” 

“ Yes, in your coufitry, and my address is, Colonial 
("lub, ^i4, Ficcadilly. But I am not worrying myself 
about the financial sid&of the matter. That is in 
much better hands cthan mine. President Powell, of 
the ’J esiin Dredging C'ortipany, will go full steam 
ahead now that Mr. Taft 1$ President of the United 
States,” 
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Hie Cartoonists on the Kaiser and GernSalw 


"O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see our&els as ithers see us.”—B ukvs. 




















































The Foreign Policy of Germany. 

In order pioperlv rinitni! tin; policy tif (icriiiaiiv it i*^- proposed 

} coiislituU* iVnn.iMiMU l*iii linnn-tit.u y ». omiiiilt* c of Aftans. 

Iir cai toonisl su^^t-.sis tlia! tin . i.-. how that Lomuiitu-e will on»- <lay nave 
.t tiavel w'lLii tin;. Kaistr'^ i^jn cial imiii ! 


/UtSi/uifitf.] 


Living in a Balloon. 


William: ** Copernicus y (l.ilileo? Rubbish! I he earth moves as 
J linnet!*’ 



Kltvideradatscn \ 


A Puzzle Picture. 

Biilow’s Hour of Trijil. But where w^as the Kaiser? 
(Turn the picture uphide down for the ausw'er.J 


Lustigr Bid tier.] • 

Germania, according to a German artisti led by Biilow, tunibltd rigbt^j 
into thi* ditch, w'hich is deep aisd muddy. F.nglmid. Austria, Riis«ta|n.. 
Italy, and Spain watch the deplorable atciilent with vanous^spicssions,^ 

S • . *■ 





























& (5) The propoftal of Turkey, ihaf ihe niiinertuis Orders of 
l^rmany should be mcliod down, to meet at any rale some of 
^er pecuniary obligations, was also al^reed to. 


(6) It was then decided tojiorrow ready money on credit, but 
instead of this the Powers cipbbed togetJier and bought a type¬ 
writer and an Interview Kegislering Machine for the Berlin 
foreign Oflice. 














Lttsiigt BUltttr^ 


* All on Holiday. 


Prince BOlow ii baching at Norderney and Herr SchOn ia riding a stick at Berchtesgaden. “ What's 
all thia noisei*" they say. ** Anyway, we are on.leavc, and it U nothing to do with us." 


Westminster Gazette A 

■ '’.if 

Blectri^ Shocks. 

• Mss. D. T. 1 " Which 1 quite agree with ?j 
Ijord Robert.s, but I has my doubts whe«heff^ 
wiy: just when people's nerves are so junipy.".*f! 
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I Berlin. 

Confidence in German Honour. 

liifi.ow; (leriaiuly 1 enn innuJ broken 
crockery as well as anyone, bm il beats inc how 1 
mn K^ing to i»ul this [(.icrman hunourj pot together 
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lS?iillgart. 


How to Deal with Documents in the Foreign Office. 

Thk CltANCi:i,b((lu t])«- Foirioiii Sccrcl ’ity) : “ [usl ruu yuur ovc llirotioh 
^^^CUmenl from llis iVnjcsIy/’ * ' •' 

Forkign Skcki-.i aky (lo d I’rivv Councillor); “lust sec ’-.vliafs in this 
it.*’ 

3, Privy Councii.i.ok (to Head of a Dcparimcnl) : “Just •oukatlhisdocu- 
ty ..and see wlial it says.” • 

1^54;: Head of Difaktmknt (lu Copyintr Clerk) : “Just sec what's in this at 

^5; Copying Ci.f.kk (to Charwoman) : “Mrs. Jones, read this through, Itke a 
l^ld sort. Tve to i;o oui U)-ni;:>lii." 

“ This is line! I lir brngiisli 'I! just wartl to cat ns up after 
shall be righl in approving ul O’m." • 


L ustige A' hitti'v, 1 

* ctii'm -'I'lic “ 7’.*^fTice. 

JouHNAi,i.sT: “ Good morning. 1 could get you 
another splendid article against'(>ennany.*’ 

D.T. KniTOk : “Very sorry, but wu've all 
we want. Ibrsidcs, wc gel articles like that direct 
iruui Get many.'' • 










Leading Articles in the Revie^& 


SANE TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 

Example of Roui^ania. 

After twenty-six years* agitation the Roumanian 
Government has succeeded—Roumania is not cursed 
with a House of Lords—in carrying Tenipeftince 
Legislation, the descrijition o*f which makes the mouth 
water. Mr. Alfred Stead, the Roumanian Consul- 
General in London, tells us all About it in a most 
interesting article which he has -contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century for December. 

ENGLAND THE DRUNKEN KELOT OF THE NATIONS. 

The Roumanians appear to have based their legis¬ 
lation upon the result of an exhaustive examination 
of all existing systems. Of these they appear to have 
come to the conclusion that that of England is the 
worst:— 

They s:iv\ that the puhlic-house keepers and the iiianuhic- 
lureis of beer and alcohol, reproseniiiif; a capitri of aboiil 

200,000,000, a.-.pired to direct the policy of the nation to suit 
their own eii<is. Thr Roumanian Mininitcr of Finance thus 
.sumincd up the KiiRlish situation: “By their ^^reat niiAnher, 
and by the enormous capital which they possess, tiiey defy both 
public morality and the iu.>blo eftoris of llu-. temperance societies. 
Tlieir ends are vice and llie alculiolisiUiou more and more undis¬ 
puted of the nation. This is wlietc Kn;.diLiul has come with 
freedom in the flrink trade. We Komnaniaiisarc not yet tliere, 
but we must admit frankly that the last moment has come in 
which it is possible to take such measures to jirevcnt us from 
arriving at that dej>loral)le slate.’* 

WHICH COUNTRIES DRINK MOST. 

The following figures of the consumption of alcohol 
in its different forms as wine, beer, and spirits, in 
different countries, calculated l.)y a Swedish statistician, 
in its equivalent of absolute alcohol, will be read with 
some surprise :— 


In France . 

In Pints. 

. 27*77 

In Kngland 

In Pints. 
14*29 

»» 

Belgium 

Spain . 

. 22 01 

,, A ustria-11 ungary 

1398 

i» 

21 *08 

,, llolhtiid 

II 02 

f » 

Denmark 

19*02 

,, Riis.sia . 

9*11 

y t 

Switzerland . 

. i8*77 

,, Sw’eden . , 

7*75 

J t 

Italy . 

*8*02 

,, Roumania 

7*04 

?> 

Portugal 

. i 7 *h 7 

,, Norway 


1» 

Germany 

• 17*93 

,, P'inland 

3*20 

1 1 

Servia . 

. 14*80 

# 

• 
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The Roumanian GovernnuMit came finally to a conclusion 
which may V)c summed up as follows : “ The mondjDoly of the 
retail sale together witli tlu* public-house placed under the 
supervision of the comimme and of the Slate.'* The list of 
European States .showing the amount of alcohol consumed per 
head finishes with Norway, Sweden, and Finland, the tliree 
countries in which this system of Control has hetry put into force. 
The right to sell alcoholic drinks in retail and to keep*pul>lic- 
houses in the country districts is exclusively reserved to the 
ccipiinune. The municipal councils decide the opening or llic 
suppression of the public-houses and exercise supervisio|i over all 
such. The revenues from the public-houses are never to be 
added to the ordinary revenues of the commune, nor does the 
State have any iaterest whatever in* these revenues. It is 
further decreed that whatever temperance societies with limited 
benefits are formed in the comhune, the communal authorities 
shall have the right to enter into negotiations with such societies 
with a view to the handing over to them of the public-houses. 


THE PUliLiq-IIOiJSE A SOCIAL CLNTKE. 

WilU regard to tlir amusemi*nts allowed in the publliQ^ 
houst^s, it was rightly considered that to transform the publiiil| 
liouses simply into sh(.)ps without meeiiiigs, family gathering 
dances, music, would have been li> vi<»late the traditions 
(lie country, and tt> sTiow at tlui same lime real cruelty towatcjtf 
a population which has much more suiieiiiiig than pleasure in jlfe 
Thus the law, while forbidding all game.-* of cards or olfa^ 
games of ciiance, allows gaini^s ol shill such as skittles ail^ 
billiards, anef all ainiisc'ments such as dancing are allowed 
iiccordaiice with ancient customs. 

KES I W('TIONi;. 

Tile new law leaves in existence 9,ocx> public-houses a'TO 
provjd(‘s f»>r the extinction «3f the lici.'iice.s of about .4,ckx>. CatiM. 
inuiia] |:mblic-houses will remain closed until elevcMi o’clock . 
the morning on Sundays and recognised leligious iioIida.jNi| 
From the 1st of April to llie 3C>tli of S<-])teml)er tliey will Ck" _ 
at nine in the evening, ainl for the other six months at 
Gn all election days, |)arli:imeMlary ;nid communal, all 
puhlic-houses in the country districts will be closed ; in 
town districts only those will be ckised which an: witiuri l 
district atlected by the election. Alier a third sentence 
ilnmkenness the distiic.f judgi- will inscribe the name of 
offender on a drunkards’ list, similar to the lllack List in 
land. The great »iiffcrerxre, Jiowc*ver, is that this list' 
Roumania is posted up ]>ublicly in all the town halls and in. 
the communal puidic-houses. I’ersoiis inscribed on this 
may no longer enter any public-house, either in their own eoii 
mime or in any other commune to which the list liaS 
officially cuinmunicaled. 


THE NEW IRISH LAND BILL. 

liORD Dunraven, writing in the* Nmdecnth Cci 
says the Irish I.and At;l of 1903 has bejen such^I 
great .success, that no now Bill ougiU to be introdi 
An extra ^250,000 a year is all that is needed :?l|| 
The practical effect of the war-at-any-price campaign 
lan<l ])Liicliase has been small. It has put up prices and * 
slightly impeded the operations of the Act. Sales have b 
few’ and ])rices high wdiere it lirts l)e<ui vigf)roiisly preaclied, 1 
w'li(?re concilialioii lias been most in evidence sales have 
more numerous and prices lower ; but it has not really impe 
the* march of* the Act. In spile of all opposition, the Act fa 
lullilled its beneficent mission. It is not a failure ; on the COllfe 
trary, it is a gigantic success. The sfiles untler all precedii;^ 
Purchase Acts from 1870 to 1903 amount to twenty^tfari^' 
million pounds. The sales under the .\ct of 1903 have reacfagi^ 
sevf'nty-seven millions in five years. 

As matters now stand, the Slate is in arrears to the tunii^J 
fifty-two millions. 203.626 tenants have bought, their holclii 
but are unable to jxiy for them because loans for the purch 
are not advaiK^d. It must be clearly understood that 
transactions are actual .sales. 'renants have ceased to;’ 
tenants ; no rent is paid. In lien of nait ex-tenaiils pay ; 
rufc 3J per cent, on the purchase price. Tliey would only ]^ 
per cent., including interest and sinking fund, on the advadej 
if they could only get it. 'fhese tenants are lo.sing at 
;^l2S,cxx* a year through the default of the .Stale, and arc.ii| 
getting any nearer the liquidation of their delit. 


Those who have read and enjoyed Mis. Sp^ 
mann’s “ My Son and I ” will turn with avidity to 
new story, Margery Redford Snd Hfr Friends (Cha™ 
and Windiis, 5s.).* Mrs. Spielmanrt’s loving deling 
tion of the girl is a (jpmpanion picture to her ad,R^ 
able boy in “ My Son and I." • 




WHAf DRINK COSTS THE COMMUNITY. 

McClures for December Mr. H. S. Williams, 
i/L.D., discusses the relation between alcohol 
the community. 

ALCOHOLIC INSANITY. 

|ptf all insane patients admitted to the asylums in 
countries mentioned below, the percentage of 
brought there, directly or indirectly, through the 
le of alcohol is as follows;— 

States, 25 to 30 per cent. \ England and Wales, 14*6 
Scotland (Royal Edinburgh Asylum), 42 per cent. 
J J18 per cent, women ; Bridewell and Belhlcm (London), 
cent. } Paris, 51 per cent, men, 22 i>cr cent, women ; 
Ai 40 per cent. ; l*russia, 45*5 per cent. 

ALCOHOLIC CRIME. 

percentage of crime due to drink is set down 

Hows:— 

inland and Wales, 90 pei cent. (Lord Chief Justice); 
fiefausetts (excluding “drunk and disorderly’*), sb’SS per 
f United Stales (dillo, ditto), 49*95 per cent.; Sing Sing 
j^^uburn Prisons, 42*46 per cent, of habitual criniinals ; 
iad, 60 to 82 per cent, of graver crimes; Scotland, 90 per 
Ireland, 70 to 90 p*:r cent. ; Germany, 43*9 per cirnt. ; 

58*8 per cent. ; Paris, 83*6 per cent, of graver crimes, 
it cent, of recidivists. 

WTiter says, considering the final results in 
larger relations, there seems not much to choose 
n the beer of Germany, the wine of France, the 
England, the whisky of Scotland, and the 
drinks of America. 

ALCOHOLIC PAUPERISM. 

percentage of pauperism due to alcoholism is 
th as follows :— 

achusetts, 39 per cent. ; United Stales, 33 per cent, ; 
id, 33 to 50 jjer cent, ; German labour colonies, 77 per 
pj.'Geneva, 90 per ceni. 

fairly demonstrable that, a.s a minimal estimate, libout 
fdis of the paupers in almshouses, one-fburlh of the seekers 
dty outside almshouses, and almost onc-half of the 
i\t children in America ovn c their deplorable condition 
bol. 

A TF.KKIIiLL'. SUMMARY. 

10 correspondences between the statistics com- 
fcin various lands give the writer this summary 


give secure warrant for the belief that at least one-lhird 
I recognised pauperism in the most highly civilised com* 
of Christendom results from bodily and mental ineffi- 
due to alcoholic indulgence. A similar correspondence 
diibony shows, as we have seen, that the same cause is 
^ible for the mental overthrow of fully oiy*fourtli of all 
Tortunates who arc sent to asylums for the insane ; for the 
ities of two-fifths of ncglectcil or abandoned childrei^; 
the moral delinquencies of at least half of the convicts 
irisonsand of not less than four-fifths of the inmates of 
and workliouses. We have previously seen how alcohol 
the death-roll through alliance with all manner of phy- 
‘t^aladies. 

lc cost to the community represented by these 
^ntagee may be inferred. The British Chancellor 
ibe Exchequer will have cogent grounds for 
^vering by way of hefvy licence tax at least a pro- 
pinion of the ehonnous expense in which “the 
has involved the commui^ty. 


THE CHRISTiANISINO OF ATHLETICS. 

In a sketch of Lord Kinnaird, which Mr. A. B. 
Cooper contributes to the Sunday at Home^ he revels 
in the description of one who, while intensely 
evangelistic, was “ one of the most daring, strenuous, 
unstoppable footoallers who ever donned a jersey or 
kicked a ball.” His lordship, while recognising that 
the spread of athleticism is a force for good, deplores 
a dedided trend towards frivolity. He thinks “ the 
Christianising of athletics would be the dawn of a new 
era ” :— 

The Church must take a hand in this matter. The presence, 
support, and interest of Christian people in the games and 
recreations of the young is essential to their betterment and 
purification. Surely it is a Christian act to assi.st local authori¬ 
ties to secure open spaces and provide for the healthful recreation 
of Ok youth that swarms in our towns and cities. Let both 
clergy and laity, for instance, give up society’s pleasures and the 
things which merely conduce to their .sense of dignity and social 
advancement, and let them put themselves at the head of lads’ 
and girls’ clubs, young men’s guilds, and young women’s 
societies, and by their personal attendance and living interest 
.show they are sufficiently Christian to wish to help their poorer 
riciglil)oui>;, and lead them to higher things. 

He certainly thinks that “ London and the country 
in general has made progress, and continues to make 
progress. Ignorance and vice arc being undermined, 
and the consequences of this betterment are visible 
wherever we turn.” He finds the most distressing sign 
of the times in the growing disregard of the Sabbath, 

“TAY PArS” THREE RISING MEN. 

In CasseWs Magazine Mr, T. P. O’Connor, M.l\, 
selects as thriuj rising men of the House of Commons 
Mr. F. E. Smith, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Lord 
Robert Cecil. Mr. Smith’s maiden speech he 
describes as the first note of resurgent courage that 
came from the ranks of the beaten army of 
Unionists. Of its extraordinary success he says :— 

Its main characteristic was its wondrous power of vitupera¬ 
tion. It was an indictment without mercy, without light and 
simile, cold, remorseless, almost malignant ; but it was lit up 
with such brilliant wit, was delivered with such aplombj was full 
of such radiance of the spirit of defiance and of battle that even 
those whom it lashed had to sit silent or in loud laughter and 
admiration of^ts brilliancy. 

Of Mr. Churchill’s speech on Chinese slavery he 
says:— 

BriBiunt in what he said, dexterous in what he left unsaid, 
Mr. Churchill made a speech so perfectly accommodaied to the 
demands of the pei*llous hour that no one could have doubted 
when he sat Mown that a great new force had entered into the 
counsels and the rulers of the Empire. 

He is fascinated with Lord Robert Cecil’s aloof¬ 
ness. He thinks him a man that might stand for the 
typical monk of all ages. IVhen he rises and points 
his lon'^ thin* pale hand at the miscreants on the 
Treasury Bench, who, now rule the Empire, you 
cannot but think of him as a monk like Savonarolaf 
indicating the follies and crimes of his age. 

Mr. O’Connor generously imputes a dignity that 
other spectators find*it difficult to discover. The 
actual Lord Robert Cecil suggests rather the aristo** 
cratic Thersites. 






<«THE LESSER TSAR.” 

SKETCHEn BY AN AdMIRER OF StAMBJULOFF. 

“Sofia,” in the National RevitiVy subjects the 
Bulgarian Prince to an unsparing “ character-study ” 
as “ the lesser Tsar.” His record, says the writer, 
suggests a Nitzschean Overman. Ais actual develoi> 
ment was as the ivy to the oak, the oak being his 
mother, Princess Clementine, daughter of I.oiiis 
Philippe. He was her fourth child, born thirteen 
years after the third, rfe was her favourite ; she 
destined him for a crown. She had him trained in 
the methods and ethics of a Byzantine Court. He 
learned in travel the German, French, English, Italian 
and Hungarian languages. At his mother’s suggestion 
he chose a trade or craft, and his choice was the craft 
of a “ bird-stuffer.” (A more polite chronicler describes 
him as an eminent naturalist.) 

Ferdinand has, “ Sofia” declares, based his personal 
sway on “ spy-furnished personal dossiers^ with records 
of the failings of his friends and enemies.” “ When¬ 
ever a politician threatens tp become ofiensive, 
Ferdinand at once touclies the raw spot of his 
subject’s past and the d'hersites falls silent.” His 
enemies charge him with setting no store by ethical 
principle, but, says “ Sofia,” he “ believes iff hell, 
fears the devil, and follows tlie Church,” Yet, in 
spite of pledged promise and out of desire to truckle 
to J<iissia, he, Roman Catholic as he is, had'his heir 
brought up in the Orthodox Church. 

HOW IIK WAS sirraxTKi) prince. 

How he was (tailed to his princedom is character 
istically told : - 

A varitfty llicatrc of Vienna was llio place wl)oro KtTdinand 
was first viiiually chosen Prince of Ihilgaria. One of ih<.‘ lliree 


A materdant nier\\ 





// Papasallc. 

# 


(Pologn.'i. 


man, you need not s>vini; that dog * Protest ’ iibont 
ta^-rag-and-bobtail.^ What you want is my kimis 
I don't want any compensation, provided the Bosphorus and Black 


An Italian View of Britain’s Attitude, 

^ Btit-L (to Young Turkey): ** My* dear 

by tne tail like that to free the East from all '.bis 
and ironclads always ready. 

Sea are always free to us/' 


The Coming Conference on Eastern Affairs- 
from Minutes. 

“W'^nr.Ki'.AS, Abdul Humid is lck;:il owner of fb^snia, 

Bulgaria and Crete ; and ' 

“ W'iiKRr;AS, riie accused have inviidi:d and taken possession of.| 
lands ; 

“And thereby viol.ited the pliiinrst ]irinci)ili'.s of equity ; 

“Rksolvi:m, ih'-reforr, Tliai ibe accus<Ml b<.; I'ully confirmed: 
possession of the aforesaid territories. 

• 

Bulgarian delegates was sjiending the ’evening at 
eslalilishinont, wlien a certain Major (.aalic, the Priiic^’$ 
and agtMit, liad himself inlrodiiccd. “ lUn k beer '* and Cii 
sat ion followed, interrupted l »y acrobats’ feats, clnwnftf; 
and the clinking of glasses on marble tables. The Major 0 
the tlisciis.si<)n in military fashion by entering in medias i 
am told you are looking out for a I’linee of Jhilgatia, a 
bav<;^ just l!»e man you want, we. may itc aliie to do 
logetber.” And they dkl^ An invitation to the Coburg ’ 
resiiUed. Tliere Princess Clementine iMiebanled ail thre 
gates, who offered tht^ crown to lier son there anti then. 

, HIS DEBT ID STAMIUJEOF-^ 

In describing the new Prfi 
meeting with StamlmlofT, the ^ 
passion of admiration and hat 
|)ears - 

StephcMi Slanibuloff, the lowly SonJ 
Ituigarian innkeeper, set the scioa, 

I louse of Coburg on the Jhdgariaii j" 
and kept him there for years, pro 
his posili<M\ against the diplomatic,^ 
of the Russian Empire, and his life t 
tlie Inillels and daggers of nativ 
foreign assassins, and when he 
lablished the I’rince firrnly in the i 
he was virtually gripped and held; 
Highness, while his murderers gou ' 
liis eyes, hacked his arms into 
did him piecemeal to death. 

When the new Prince 
rule, Bulgaria was seething^ 
sedition. But Stambuloff- 
thoroughly reorganised the army, pn 
young officers to high command 
master’s name, and bound Jl^e tr6< 
the throne willi golden bands. Parall!|S 
these reforms he trampled out the 
of seditioii till tl«? population of B 
became aIrnosL as loyal as a Celtic 
its legitimate chief 


f 



^ FERDINAND'S CHARACTER. 

Snce StambuloflTs death Ferdinand has been “ an 
ilute sovereign.” Of his character, this is part 
be ifnpleasant picture drawn :— 

bb grotesque forms in which Fcrclinai^crs morbid vanity was 
_l|fional]y displayed filled his Ministers wdlh anxiety.. For 
who have served him longest and known him best set ?iim 
as a neurasthenic, a creature of unstrung nerves. He is 
^l^^eiisitivc, physically and psychically, and it is a form of 
teitiveness which may be termed feminine.* 
lETordinand has never been popular with his subjects, who lack 
l||l^tanding either for his virtues or his vices, which are 
lli^minently Oritmtal . . , Intense selfisliness, morbid iiitro- 
coldness yf heart, secretiveness, mistrust oY every one, 
transitions from one mood to its opjiosite, utter lack 

g shments, extreme irritabilil^v, a bitter scofibir^ temper, 
ts of passion wholly disproportionate to Jic.r causes, 
racteristics of pathological types well Icrunvn to psy- 

||Ke has, it is admitted, the gilt of compliment and 
pllfnental conversation :— 

W-' spicy sauce be rdfiTs a fund of anecdotes which men 
|k jbesitate to tell eacJi other over the walnuts and wine. 
Hj^jpU^knowm diploinatisl, after having lieard a number of 
10 ihe course of one evening, remarked : “ What a pity 
is no modern ('irce capnljle of reversing the feat for 
fib ilt^r prototype was famous who changed men into swim?.’’ 

?||l:vS]av or Turco-Slav confederation is, the writer 
& impossible while Ferdinanfi rules. “ Ferdinand 
|p;tbe strength of wing to soar beyond the narrow 
I of personal ambition.” 



• yacpk] 

I ', A Danjgferouf Amusement. 


[Stuttgart. 


_ Josftf climbing up th<" ladder to rob thf Balkan*; crow's-ne^t. 
of hirds'-nerting, in his old atie he cannot cure hiinsidf of 


: ■ ' \ ‘ ■ 

Another View. 

A less mordant but by no means flattering account 
is given in the World's Work by Mr. E. A. Powell 
of “ the man who may make a new empire.” Princess 
Marie Louise, his wife, is said by Mr. Powell to have 
first aroused his •pride and finally induced him to 
resist Stambuloff. “ Accident made f'erdinand a 
sovereign; Nature intended him for a student.” He 
is “ an accomplished naturalist ”; classifies insects 
and plants ; has catalogued nearly all the fauna and 
flora of Bulgaria; and has established at Sofia a 
zoological garden at*his own cost. Mr. I’owell says;— 

Although a grandsorm of Louis Philippe, Ferdinand lias the 
nose of Louis Napoleon, and bears, indeed, a singular resem¬ 
blance lo the last Emperor of the French, both in disposition 
and character. 

He has the Bourbon manners and the Bourbon 
insincerity. Mr. Powell confirms the intense unpopu¬ 
larity of Ferdinand in Bulgaria because of his 
Riissophil policy and his parade and extravagance. 

“ He is pompous, insincere, a stickler for etiquette, 
extravagant, fond of glitter and display, but a born 
diplomatist end politiciait.” 

TKF COMING EMPKUOR OF THE liALKANS. 

lint? says the writer, “ in spite of his weaknesses 
and trivialities” he is “ to day the most commanding 
figure in the lialkans.” He “ sees in himself a future 
Emperor of the Balkans.” Macedonia is willing. 
Servia would prefer a Bulgarian alliance to Austrian 
absorption. The Roumanian King is aged. Monte¬ 
negro and Albania would quickly fall into line. A 
Balkan Empire could defy any European Power. It 
could put into the field more than a million men. 
Mr. Powell concludes : — 

Following i*’ i.lie footsteps of the third Naf)oloon, whom he 
so much resem.jics, be has made himself C'zar of the Bulgars by 
a coup {ff’/at, and it may he that such another move, rightly 
timed and executed, wdll make him Fimperor of the Balkans. 


A TRIPLE MONARCHY. 

* 

Francis Joseph, King of thf Servians. 

Writing .in the mid-November number of the 
Noiivelle Reimc^ J. Daugny proposes that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should found a new kingdom and 
becoiye King of the Servians. 

The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, says 
the wTiter, is kut a half measure. What would 
happen, he* asks, if, as the Magyars desire, the tarifiT 
union between the two parts of the Monarchy had 
suddenly to be broken, or if the Cierman language 
had to cease to be the only official language used in 
the arm;^ and Jiad to share ’the honour with the Hun¬ 
garian language ? The new provinces would have to 
be included in one or other of the tariff frontiers, and^ 
the troops would have to be commanded in one 
language or another.. The writer suggests a solution. 

THE NEW KINGDOM. 

The Emperor,he writes, hasJnowall the necessary ele- * 
ments to found an additional State—the Bosnian Pro- 







LeacIi^g in fttfe Reviews: 




Vinces, Dalmatia^ part of Istria, and CroatiaiSlavonia. 
This new State would have more than five million 
inhabitants, belonging to one race and speaking the 
same language, for the Croatians and the Servians are 
two, branches of one race, differing* only in religion, 
because the Croatians are Catholics, while the Servians 
belong to the Orthodox Church. The Triple 
Monarchy, we are assured, would enjoy a marvellous 
stability, for the Slavs of tht South, instead of being 
subjects impatient of Austrian or Hungarian tyranny, 
and always in revolt, would become the free citizens 
of a State which would derive nothing but advantages 
from a union with Austria-Hungary. 

The foreign [lolicy of the Monarchy would also 
gain l)y the transformation, for the Emperor, as the 
sovereign of such an important Servian State, c:ould, 
in defence of Servian interests, justify an active 
Balkan policy, with the possilik* 
ultimate annexation of Macedonia. 

Even if Croatia remained united 
to Hungary, the Bosnian Provinces, 
w'ith Dalmatia and Istria, would be 
the nucleus of a State, larger, riclier, 
and more populat(‘d than the present 
small Kingdom of Servia. It would 
become a centre of attraction for 
the Servians of Servia, Alontenegro, 
and Turkey. Thus the annexation 
of the Bosnian Provinces was no 
ill-considered act, and if only the 
politicians of the future will realise 
the consequences, an era of peace 
and power may he inaugurated such 
as has long been unknown to the 
princes of the House of Hapsburg. 



Russian entente was confirmed, was any arranger 
come to regarding Albania, Novibazar, and Kossov^ 
not to speak of the provinces bordering on Gree^ 
and Bulgaria? , 

• Thk Rolk oi’ Gkrmanv. 

In an article on Ausiro-German action in 
Balkans, in the fifst November nnmlier of th(i 
Rmic, Leon Jaeriues Blocq snys GtTinany was as mu^ 
aware of what was going to ha])i)en as was Italy 
advanceone was siireof her complicity. R(‘:ictionis ^ 
aim and the secret hope of Aiistrod ierman endeavotiji||i; 
But while war would he a mistake on the part of 
d oling 'Turks, an enttnU botwa-en 'Turkey and Biilga™ 
is greatly to he desired, for Ikilgarian in(lependciW?l 
is the sist(T of the revolution of the Young 'Turks, ar ^ 


PLAYERS IN THE BALKAN 
GAME. 

Baron Akrkntjiai.. 

Vic'i'OR B^rari) publishes in tli^ 

Riimc de Paris of November jst 
and T5th a long article on the 
policy of Baron Aerenthai,. as yVustrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. With Count Goluchowski, Baron 
Aerenthal\s predcce.ssor, the Auslro-Russian e?Hente 
had been the rule in Balkan aflfairs, and fidelity to the 
Triplice, and especially to the friendship of 
the rule in European affairs. In other words, the 
policy was maintenance of the status quo (that is, 
anarchy) in Macedonia, and general [^eace. On July 
13th, 1907, Baron Acrenttial, continues M. Berard, 
inaugurated the series of visits exchan(j2;cd between 
sovereigns and statesmen in the summer of last year 
by a visit to Signor I'ittoni at Desio ; and a second 
visit took place at Semmering on Auguat 24th. 
Austria’s policy was still stated to be the maintenance 
of the stahis quo, but this was simply the programme 
bfehind which Baron Acr^nthal dissimulated his real 
intentions. In September, 1907, when Baron Aeren¬ 
thai received M. Isvolski at Vienna and the Austro- 



II Fapasallo.\ [DoTogtt^lg 

The lady fAiisfiia^ tht Russian bear i^xlioits Ihe to slop Tmlcey fi'(nn sacrificing; 

(o the lion. The hear, hfovever, replies : “ I rioii’t want to he bothert'd. lleie conii^s the ark wli® 
many other beasts who only w.ant to eat yoti np.’^ 

[Note that the Riirish lion is r<*|»re.senU:d as an iinusiiany and painfully atfemiated beast.1 t 

hot!', were born of the criminal despotism of Abdtfl 
Hamid. iMigland will find in Fninct^ the most serib^ 
and the most coitaiti of supfiortcrs. >4 

JusTicr:; and liiiucRTV. 

Edouard Tallichct, who has an article in the Bih ^ 
fhigue Universdle {ox November, entitled “ Fait J 
Ri.se of the Ottoman Kmpirt%” says the crisis wbi^ 
Bulgaria and Austria have inflicted on'iurkey, thdii 
extremely serious, shows tht* immense intereslc*^ 
Europe in the success of the movement 
taken ]fy courageous and competent men. 
and Austria, by openly violating 
framed for their benefit, furnish an occasion 
breaking with a system of# expedients the bit 
fruits of which .are only too •palpable. PtG 
perity, peace, proi^res.s can only have one S|ii 
foundation—namely, justice, • 








^ ^THE COMING KAISEH-KINO. 

A Sketch of the Archduke Ferdinand , 
Edith Sew-ers contributes an illuminating 
on the Archduke Franz F^erdinand, whom she 
ibes as the Power behind the Throne in Austria- 
Lgary. The Archduke begins to be visible 'as a 
being in her pages. 

% HIS PERSONAT.ITY.! 

I^ss Sellers speaks well of him 
Jtver was there a man more pitiful where the poor and siitTer- 
concerned ; never a man more keenly aliV'e to the duly 
to those dependent on him. Nothing he snw while in 
^^ica made so painful an impression on him, 1’(‘ tells us in 
[i-** JDiary,** as the callous indifference with which certain great 
^^‘dists treat their work-people as machines. 

length the world, the Austro-Muiigarian world, at any 
has begun to understand that the men were sp(.*aking with 
ledge who, already years ago, pronounced him strong- 
4 as well as daring; and prophesied that, with a clever, 
d6-wittcd wife by his side, he would make his mark for good 
evil. 

UTS SYMTATHIES. 

Archduke is a devoted admirer of France, and is in close 
:hy, os he tells us in his “ Diary,” with the French as a 
, That the Archduke is no blind admirer of Ciennnny 
;;her ways all the world knows. He is far loo devout a 
J^lic to have much sympathy wiWi a Protestant Stale, lar loo 
a patriot to have any syin])athy at all with a Stale that 
even its own allies to feel its mailed fist upon occasions. Me 
doubt, just as firmly convinced as his uncle is that for Austro- 
^’-^ary the Triple Alliance is a necessity ; still, he hardly 
the trouble to conceal the fact that the necessity is a painful 
It is an open secret that he bi.ieiiv resented the sending 
“ brilliant second ” telegram ; and that he is delerii»ine<l 
ince shall ever again be given, if it lie in his power to 
t it, of .sending another of the same kind. 

ms FOi.rilcs. 

Archduke is a strong Federalist. When coining to 
id to represent the Emperor Franz Josef at the Coronation 
^ing Fklward, he raised a storm of indignant wrtith by 
"“icing his dctcrmiiKition to bring with him representatives 
imia and Poland, as well as of Austria and liungary. 
ib itself accounts, of course, for the high esteem in which 
l:iield by all true Federalists. 

Baron Falkenegg/' llie author of a pamphei on the 
' Inkers intentions, is a trustw'orty witness, Franz Ferdinand’s 
programme is already arranged down t(» the rniniiiesl 
j and the great work to which he, as Empcroi-King, 
his hand, with the lielp of the Church, is alrendy clearly 
He will make it his mission in life to transform the 
|;;Monarcliy into a J*’edeial Stale ; he will make it liis 
in, too, to better the Jot of the j»oor by solving the social 
iem on medieval, Christian Socialist, anti-Semite 

||||'^ and to spread Catholicism, together, of course, with his 
ibnial rule, ihrongh the whole of the JJalkan region. And 
i^ 4 ping he will Ining into the field against him the M.agyars 
' man ; llut whole might of /a fumte Jlnuncc^ loo, whicii is 
;lly motiern in ilr views ; and tlie whole might of the 
ibdox and Mohammedan Churches, to say iiolhing of the 
the Orthodox and the Mohammedan sovereigns. Mis 
l^ode-camp as Grand Missioncr will be priests no doubt ; 
i.the spirit in which he will work will be that which prompted 
’ to exclaim : “Thank God, there are again people in 
! who are Jingry wdth us.’' 

pf thie^evotee of the Jesuits carries out his policy 
will be many people not only in Europe but in 
l^gary who wiH^be vtry angry with him. 

^Ote fts a ftiGst interesting* fact that Baron 
ab:v endeavouring to popularise the Archduke 


! 

for his devotion to the Jesuits, explains thrt Ignatius 
Loyola Aras an earlier General Booth, and that the 
Jesuits are doing just such work for the poor as the 
Salvation Army is doing in England. 

PROPAGANDA BY P R 0 S T Tt U T I 0 N. 

How Austria has “Civilised” Bosnia. 

“Givillsation— you mean Syphilisati'on,’* according 
to “ Viator ” in the Forthightly Reinew^ is the answer 
which should be returned to anyone who boasts of 
the civilising mission of Austria in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. “ Victor ” is an Englishman who, after 
being engaged in relief work in Macedonia, repeatedly 
visited tlic occupied provinces which Austria has 
antu xed. His account of the deliberate demoralisa¬ 
tion of the unhappy Slavs by the Austrians, who 
habitually speak of them as “ dirty swine,” is horrible 
in the extreme. The Moslem Turk was infinitely 
more moral than the Catholic Austrian, who uses the 
Jesuit and the prostitute as his chief means of “ paci- 
fying ” die Slav province^, “ Viator ” says that the 
j 30 [)ulalion loathe the “ Schwabs ” with an intense 
iiatred. Their horror of the Schwab is far greater 
Ihanttheir dread of the Turk. “ Viator ” says :— 

The initial fact that it was necessary to obtain permission to 
travel in the interior, and that tourists were at f)nce piU under 
police surveillance, took me aback and led me at once to wonder 
flow much there really was that had to be concealed. It was 
soon obvious that Bosnia was a whited Sf.*j^ulchre —fair without 
but full of rottenness wdlhin. The reasons 1 strove to obtain 
not mcrcl V from fanatical native patriots, but from the Austrians 
themselves. 

1 quote the following passage without comment, 
merely italicising one or two passages :— 

The scheme fi r advance—at the expense of not only the South 
•Slav Imt of '1 urkey—has not been abandoned. Ear from it. 
Does it mean improvement in the lot of the people ? No, 

“When we advance next,” said some officers to me, “ wc 
shah know better. We showed loo much mercy last time. 
Aiioihcr time we shall give no quarter^ and make place for a 
better population.” 

As for those that survive and their possible fate, perhaps I 
cannot do better than quote an Aurstrian (.'omniissiouor of Police, 
who, when I met him, was head of a certain town during his 
superior’s leave of absence. After abusing the natives freely for 
sir.pidily and laziness, he said: “And they are very immoral. 
You can buy any woman near this town.” 

“ Does that come frcuti Turkish times ?” 1 asked. 

“Oh no ! ” he Jangned. When we first can^e here you 
eouUhfU get a woman at all. Wt've taught them that. They 
were so stupid they did not even know they were salable. 
Weve civilfsed them. Now everyiv/tere near ourJroniiers—^XQW^ 
Dalmatia and by the Save and all round our towns— can 
always buy any woman you please. You don’t believe me ? I 
could buy any woman here from her husband fi^yr a florin.” He 
gave unpublishable details, and added pleasantly, “How else do 
you suppose occupation is possilile ? ” 

AndMiis was*one of the men to whom the native women have 
to appeal for justice. It reminded me of the reply of an officer 
to the c|ueslion of an Englishman I know. • 

“Why are the women here so timid?” (It was in the 
Herzegovina.) 

“ Oh, I expect the]f still reftiembcr how we let ike troops loose 

on thef/i ! ” • 

I'he moral ruin of the countr)'®is the heaviest charge brought 
by the Slays against the Aiisrtriali occupier. I have beard 
enough details to helieve the charge juslitied, 
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THE CHANCES OF PEACE AND WAR. ' 

Many Speculations and some Statistics. 

The Fortnightly Review for December is full of 
speculation and statistics as to “ The Chances of 
Peace and War in Europe.” • 

CIVILISATION AT STAKE. 

Calchas ” says :— 

Europe is like one great Poinpcii before the reawakeninf^ of 
the volcano. The faPir cities stand among vines and olives under 
the rich slopes of a calm hill. War would resemble, as never 
before, the eruption of Vesuvius. Think h means. The 

industrial revolution accomplished generations earlier in our 
own country has taken place upon the CoiAincnt. Mining and 
manufacture have reached their extraordinary development and 
transformed the conditions of national life and of military 
enterprise. At the same time, popular welfare, both in town 
and country, has been raised to a level far above the best that 
was ever known before. Total wealth has increased with an 
unprecedented rapidity, growing bister cvcMi than popular well¬ 
being. All this has been the creation of peace. All this would 
be exposed to destruction in war. Never before has liuro|)can 
civHisation hazarded in the cjuse of hostilities so much of the 
happiness and prosperity of so many hundreds of millions of 
mankind. , 

THE STRENGTH AND THE WEAKNESS OF THE POSITION. 

According to Calchas,’’ the keystone of Eiiropj;an 
peace is the strength of France; the greatest of all 
dangers, the military weakness of Great Britain :— 

If we were examining the conditions of a struggle waged 
between France and (.lermany alone, there would no need for 
France to despair. She would have every right to think llial :il 
the worst the campaign in ihir (ukI would be a drawn struggle— 
a complete failure therefore from the Oerman point of view, 
without laurels, willioul an indemnity, without the inspiration 
of a nati(jnal unity created, <»r great provinces re-won. Hut 
j*'ranee would not b(‘ alone, h'.ven our naval .support woiihl he 
mighty. With JJritisli S(!a-|>o\ver behind her, she could not be 





European Harmony. 


[Tiiriu. 


They get along by making new treaties as fast as they 
tear up the old ones. 


Went minster Cazette. ] 

An Object Lesson. 

John Bui.t.: “Hello, Herr Fritz. What’s the moaning of thiSl^ 
thought that under your Fiscal System you always made the Foreigner ] 
all 3 'our burdens of taxation.” 

FkitZ : “ Ach so ! Hot zointhing haf gone wrong ?” 

shut out, and her supidies could not be cut off. It is clear \ 
if Hcrlin alJowctl reason to b<? utterly over-mastered by passi<jij||| 
and carried into executitjn at last the threat to fall upon FraftO™ 
the Kaiser ami his counsellors would jeopardise all that 
and Moltko gained. 

The Cost of German Armaments. 

Dr. Elkind,in an elaborate paper on “The Finan^J 
Position of Germany, ” gives the following .suggesti:^ 
table of the growth ‘of the cost of Gerr 
armaments ;—■ 

1898-91 >50,000; 1S99-1900, /40,67o,ooo; 

;{;43,62/.ooo ; 1901-2, /:43i775d>oo; 1902 -3, /44,c 
1903-4, /;i4,6So,ooo ; 1904-51 ;(C4f>»43o,ooo; * 905 ^ 

>^^49,900,000 ; 1906-7, yf54.790,ooo ; 1907-S, ;^59,94j;,00(>.5;| 
\Vc see, then, that in ten years the annual expenditure 
increased by more than ;^20,000,000, or upwards of 
per cent. Meanwhile, the population has increased l>etv 
fourteen anri sixteen per cent. only. 

A period ot ten years has brought what may be tormedij^ 
normal increase of about ;£^l 2 ,ocx 3 ,ooOj or twenty-! 
per cent. Ciermany’s increase of expenditure in this re 
exc- ods, therefore, that of (ircal Britain by almost tM'enty-$ 
per cent., and amounis now, per head of populalioDi t 
19*03 shillings as against 14*44 shillings in 1898. ^^ 7 ? 

The Two-Power Standard. j, 

Mr. Archibald Hurd, in a paper entitled “ TI. 
Policy of the Clean Slate towards (Jermany,” says 

By the summer of 1912 Germany will have thirteen shipMS jiff 
the Dreadnought or Invincible type, and France and the 
States six each - all at sea. Consequently, the “rule of 
sum ** may be thus stated :— 

“B” (Gcrmanyl 13 -f “ C (France) 6 = ;lil 

“ A ’* (England) 19 -f 2 = 21 
England has built or building fourteen .ships ; therefore i 
more must be laid down next year if the Admiralty a,{e»satisfi 
that all six French (or American) shijis will be completed 
mid-1912 (which is doubtful); six n^^ ships is a middle figur^jt 
five the barest minimum with a contmuanctf of naval agitatioin(l| 
while a standiird of tw'o^ to one against Germany would neceili? 
silate an even largei number than seven being begun 
spring. . 







V ^HK German and British Navies. 

MV. Bashforcl, writing in the Nineteenth Century^ 
^^leads for ar)^ understanding between (rermany and 
England on the subject of their shipbuilding pro- 
grammes. Uc says :— ‘ , 

Let us consider the relative tnsk of tlie two navies. The 
/United Kin^;;doni ami Ireland alone, not takinR in the Colonics, 
t have a coast line to defen^l very miirli longer than that ot 
C Germany, , The tonnajje of that shipj/mii of the llrilish Empire 
/ that has to be defended was in 1907 08 18,320,668 tons, whilst 
that of Germany was 4,1 10,562 —/>., roughly, m the propi)rlion 
';of 4} to I. The total trade of tlie whole iJriti'h ICmjdre that 
:; ;has to be defended amounted, in 1905 li» j^i,306,706,^)00, ihal 
Germany to ;^^65O,9S5,204 muchly, as 2 to i. Now T 
) ■r^espcctfully submit Ihnl with only lhi?s«- fi^mres before iis the 
SBritish arjjument holds i^ooil, that the German Navy is relatively 
;;;to our own larj^er than is necessary. 

? Mr. Bashford might have strengthenetl his rase if 
khe had compared llie colonial possessions of the two 
f i^wers. He goes on :— 

t Indeed, I am disposed to em])hasise most emphatically the 
V.XkSBUranco that the ])roposal for a <lisv:iission on the subject of 
iktV^val armaments and cx])(‘ndilmr would be welcomed in :j very 
• ■••;mendly spirit in l.)owninf^ Sir<‘et as wt‘ll as at the llritisli 
Admiralty if tlv sliiidnesr indicali*>n of a desire for siieli a dis- 
^;^USsioii were i»ivcn iroin Herliri. I’lie «|ueslion of i^ood n lalions 
^between Britain and (iermany dejiends solely on Germany’s 
jf-; disposition to discuss diis (jiu'stioii with us ; and as ilu; coiidilioii 
Anglo-German relations is a most weighty iactoi. in Jiluropeaii 
j.-politics, the prevailing unrest in Euro[)e is bound to conlinue 
(‘iiuntil this question is solved. 

ir Do THK Gi kmans Ha I K Kn(;i.axi?? 

Mi' ■ ' 

, Mr, Bashford quotes the, iittcnmrrs of the loaders 
all political parties in the Reichstag repudiating 
Kaiser’s assertion. He then gives some evidence 
his own which shows that the J^mperor sfXike not 
;#^CCording to knowledge, Init in opposition to facts in 
liiis possession. iMr. l>ashford says ; - 

years ago f, c<uidii('!e<l six inttdligs.nt Hritisli workmen 
^pfirpUi GainsUirough throiigli tin' chiet industrial districts ofGei - 
l^fWkny. They came in contact with inanufactiiicrs and workmen 
all parts of the l\mi)iie, starling at Crefedd and ending up 
, ,(hCK tour at ITamluirg, after having carefully traversed the main 
y^hufacturing districts in Rhineland and Westphalia, Bavaria 
■, Saxony. 

After the trij) was o\er Mr. Basliford saw' the 
Emperor and re[)()rl«:d its results :— 

Majesty told me that C'onnl von Posaflowsky, the 
"Ifiapetial Hume Secretary for the Interior, had given him full 
" “ irts of the journey, in w'hich he (his Majesty) liad taken 
interest, lie was greatly pleaseil to Icaini lliat the British 
S?ijVfpjrkmen had everywhere convinced themselves that the nyiorts 
if German animosity tow^anls England weie f:ilse, and that they 
seen no trace of such a feeling either amongst their German 
irades or amongst the employers of labour. 

On a later date, Mr. Bashford says 
I consulted’Count, von Posadowsky, the Imperial Home 
.?v?5ecreta^y. on the subject, and he assured me most emphaiiciilly 
all the talk about the hostility of Germans towards England 
nothing but malignant falsehood. He said he had instituted 
iifi^l Jnquiries on thisisubjcc^ through his officials who were spread 

8 ! over the EmpiTf*, an ; the reports lie had received showed 
Ilii*t there was not the slightest foundation for the legends 
this jiihjrct sent to England. • 


The Crv for Conscription. 

Colonel Lonsdale Hale, in the Nineteenth Century^ 
says:— 

We are not ready ; at our present rate of preparation we 
shall not be rc^dy before the fatal “Too Late*' knell is 
sounded ; and finally, the methods of prcparlition adopted by 
the Ciovernniont and the War Office are miserably inadequate 
and futile, and can result only in the production of a defence of 
th^ I’laper and cardboard kind. 

What he wants is coAnpulsory service. He says :— 

One year of continuous steady training, backed up as it would be 
by the instincts of pc\,triolism and self-preservation, would suffice. 

'ruK Stre^igth of the British Navy. 

Sir W. WhiUi, WTiting on the Two-power Standard 
for ttie Navy in the Nineteenth Century^ says :— 

I iiking the ten financial years from 1899-1900 to 1908-9 
(inclusive), the total sums voted have been as follows (round 
figures): tJnited Slates,/’62,800, exx) ; France, jf53,100,000 ; 
Germany, Z^5o,732,000 ; Great Britain, 105,934,000. Con¬ 
sequently so far as this comparison can form a guide to the 
niainbuianee of naval supremacy we have fresh reason for 
satisfici ion and for confidence in facing the future. No case 
can bi UKjfle out for enteviug immediately upon and rapidly 
cxoi.utinj!; a large and costly further programme of new con¬ 
struction. At present onr position is one of assured supremacy 
at sea provided our com]>leled ships are maintained in efficient 
cort lition ; while the programme of shipbuilding now in haml 
provides for its conlimicil maintenance over the next three 
years, even if there is no check in the execution of the German 
prograiiiine. 


An Anglican Extremist. 

Mr. r>. C. LArniMJRv, in the Nineteenth Century^ 
raises ;i war cry against the ]>ill, which he say.s has 
been condemned in advance by die National Society 
and the Rtqiresentativc Church Body. He says :— • 

We are a^^ked b» giv.- up all but a very few Church schools, 
to see our bgious teaching admitted to a hack seat in the 
C'»iin< il sch »ols, and to find in this last provision an equivalent 
for what we have surrendered. To iny mind the permission to 
come into liie Council schools is W'orse than exclusion from 
tl /in. When tlie new teaching is allowcxl on sufl'erance on two 
6 .ys ill the week, and has to Ije paid for by wdialever voluntary 
agency that has undertaken to keep the hat in circulation, wliat 
cliance is there lhattthc average parent will go out of his way 
to (:ho(3se it in preference to flie familiar le.aching which he sees 
given eveiT day in the week, and paid for out of rates levied 
on the whole community? 

Stuart EnwARO White, in The River Man 
(Hodder. 6s.)j» •gives a graphic account of log¬ 
driving in the States in the early seventies. He is 
most happy ifi his descriptions of the rough but kindly 
lumbermen whose doings he recounts. 

A sPLENDin record of missionary effort and enter¬ 
prise is given in James Well’s Life of Stnvart of 
Lovedale (Hodder. 5s. net). Dr. Stewart was far 
more than* a missionary; he was, to quote Lord 
Milner, “ the biggest human in South Africa.” The 
work he did at Lovedale has had far-reaching effects, 
and Spilth Africa as a whole owes him a great debt. 
One of his moct practical efforts was J:ho drawing- 
up of a Bill codifying the native criminal law. He 
achieved for the natives 6f South Africa what Buike, 
by his action in the case of Warren Hastings, achieved 
for the natives of India, 
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MR. CARNEGIE: FREE TRADER AND SOCIALIST. 

His Culmination of Evolution. 

Mr. Andrew Carneoie contributes an article on 
Wealth to the WorliTs Work for December, in whic li, 
while proclaimijiig war upon the Socialfsts, he adopts 
the fundamental principles of their programme of 
taxation. He endorses the Socialist demand that the 
Death duties should be raised to fifty per cent., and 
he is equally at one with them Jh demanding that the 
poor should be free from taxation, direct or indirect. 
But this is a less astonishing cve^ution than the 
apparition of Mr. Andrew Carnegie as a hot gospeller 
of Free 'IVado—in the United States—in the 
December number of the Century, The article is 
entitled “ My Experience with, and Views upon the 
Tariff.” He declares that “ All things considered, the 
McKinley Bill was the wisest tariff reform nuxisure 
ever framed.” 

INDUSTRIES NO I.ONOKR “INFANT.” 

But he says that McKinley would now be in favour 
of modifying the tariff, .since Americans can* make 
steel cheaper than anyone el.se in the world : - 

The United St.T.tcs ni.'ide l:isl year innre steel (over 23 ,(kx),o#o 
tons) than Germany, Britain, J'’ranre, niul Belgium cuinbincd. 
New steel works are under construction which will pr(.>duce 
enough to enable her to make more thnn the whole world 
besides. This she will do within tiv(‘ yt^ars, yir<)l.):il)ly within 
lliree. The day lias passed when any foreign o.uMiiiy can 
seriously affect onr steel inanufaclures. t;iiiff or no lariif. Tlie 
Kepul)lic has become the luune of steel, and this i:-. the age of 
steel. 

^hat the value of our manufactures in 1905, i6,S6(>,7o6.9S5 

(/’S, 373,000,000), exceeds those of our closest compel it(u, 
Britain, three times over, and that onr export of these in 
1906 was $686,000,(XJO, and of crude materials for use in manu¬ 
facturing $510,01x3,000, is ample vindication of the protective 
policy of the past. 

• now TO WEAN THE GROWN-UP ciiir.n. 

The infiint wc have nursed jn^proaches the dj.y vvdnai he should 
be weaned from tariff milk and fed upon the stronger food of 
free competition. Tt needs little, if anymore nursing., Init llie 
change should not be made abruptly It is better to err upon 
the safe side, if we err at all ; but he fs the best of protection¬ 
ists who corrects all faults as they arc reve.ajed, and positively 
rleclines to subji^ct the nation to protection in Jny branch whine 
it is not clearly needed, affording protection ah^yys with the 
resolve that it shall be temporary. Duties .and provisions mani¬ 
festly out of date—'all such and everything of a dubious character 
in our tariff legislation, our party, in the forthcoming revision, as 
the legitimate protec/or of the true protective pvdicy, should 
boldly sweep away. 

* • ■ 

A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 

j In conchision, a “tariff for protection,’', which was the issue 
forty ybars ago, should now give place to a “ tariff for revenue,” 
and therefore the strict maintenance of the present duties \ipon 
y foreign luxuries paid by the rich. Th% present tariff rightfully 
exempts the masses of the people from hlmost all national 
• taxatidn, because they have not the ability to pay,” as 
reijuired by Adam Smith, the greatest economic authority. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE NOW. * 

The United States, he predicts, will be the greatest 
Free ^Trade country in the world • 

In the writer’s opinion, the revision of the tariff could to-day 
safely and advantageously Be made a radical one upon the lines 
Miggestf^d? but if Congress, in <leference to tlii! timid manu¬ 
facturer, “whom we have always with us,”lliinks it prudent not 
to disturb his dreams unduly, and only lialvis prcsimt duties 
Ujniii some articles, nrul*.'ib<>lislios tlu-m entirely upon others— 
always provided it guards realously'tbc d\ilics upon the 

luxuries of the rich for revenue—the writer will be ihaid^ful and 
philosophic as usual, becaiisi^ one st(!|) in tin- right direction will 
have been taken,* am I he knows the tinal step must come before 
long, the sooner the lictter. 

THE VATICAN AND THE PRESS. 

When I went to Rome in 1899 I talked to all the , 
Cardinals and Monsignori I met as to the absurdity 
of riinning the Catholic f!hnrch witltout a newsfxiper, 
and without a telegraphic' bureau which could utilise 
the world-wide organisation of the Clmrch for keeping 
the iiews|)n]>ers of tlte world propiTly informed. I 
turn, therefore, with great interest to the article on 
the Vatican and the Jhess which appears in this 
montli’s Cojifcmporary Reviao,, wliicdi is contrilmted, 
apparently, by an Italian signing himsedf “ Cranvelle.’^ . 
It would seem that the Vaticaii has not yet discovered 
its llarmswortli, Init it appears to have laid its hands 
on its Reuter and its Melrose Stone of the Associated 
Press, i'his gentleman is called Benigni, and his. 
organ, whic:h is hall a news-lt d ter with a telegraphic 
agency, is called thc^ Corrcspondnrza Rojnatni. 

According to “ (jianvelle,” M. Benigni conducts 
this Corrcspondtnza in a iVuhion wliich would put the 
typical Jesuits of IVotestant story-hiooks to shame, 
'i'he truth does not seem to be in him, and he spends 
his time m intrigue and scantlal-mongering. Possibly. 
th(*re is soTnt* exaggeration here ; but even if “ Gran- 
velle” he true, it is a welcome sign that the Vatican 
has at last discovered that the news])aper press is an 
engine to which it would be well for the Holy Father 
to pay .some attention. At the present moment the 
Press seems to have corru])ted the Holy Father 
ratluT than the Floly Father to have corrupted the 
Press; bet this may be only the beginning, and after 
a time we may luive truth instead of falsehood. 


G, K. Chesterton: A Criticism (Alston Rivers. 
5s.). 'Phe writer, who is anonymous, recounts the 
different phases through which “G.K.C^” has passed 
in risjng to his present [losition. Several of his 
writings are criticised. Of G.K.(.\ the writer says: 
“ I do not know any example in the last fifty years of 
so diz/y a rise from obscurity to fame.” On the sub¬ 
ject of G.K.C.’s future ho prefers not to venture far in 
speculation.* “ If he lives at all, it will be by virtue ol 
those parts of his works which deal with thirt^ in 
their nature eternal” But he continues ; “ It may be 
that the Gulfs will wash him dowft, IB may be that 
he will touch the Happy Isles. If he. does, they will 
not be less enjoyable fotihis presence,” 





:'. ’^"'f'.'.'iv^r'.'t.v;'’-'^?-'-:’ 


^ THE'LATE CHINESE EMPRESS. 

Sir Henrv Blakle, writing in the Nin^teetith 
XCeniury^ tells a romantic story of how, by the merest 
fluke, the girl Yehonala becajtne Empress of China 
under the title of Tze Hsi. “ Yehonala ‘w^s the 
jroufigest (laughter of a Tartar general who died at his 
post on the Yangtze, leaving his.widow with a family 
;;of two sons and two dfiughtcrs in straitened circum- 
. stances.” The prefect of Chinkiang sent a present to 
prefect who had arrived at the time of tlie Cenerars 
^.funeral. The servants delivered the present to the 
' Wrong address. The widow thanked die prefect, and 
;C(discovered his mistake. Too gallant to undeceive 
ijthe lady, he attended the funeral and gave her 
ijkhother present. 'J^he widow, in gratitude, asked 
Shim to adopt h(^r daughter. He did so, and under 
"Jhis guardianship Yehonala remained until, at the age 
sixteen, in the triennial review by tlie Emperor 
Peking of the daughters of Mancliu officers for the 
'Jsalection of young ladies for the Imperial household, 


she was among those whose fortune it was to be 
chosefi:— 

All these young ladies are supposed to be under the direction 
of the Empress. From lime to time the Emperor visits the 
apartment and selects some one or other for his attentions, some 
being advanced fo the position of Imperial c(|ncubine. To this 
position Yehonala, whose name was now changed to Tze Hsi, 
was promoted, and in due course presented the Emperor with a 
son. As the Empress was childless, Tze Ilsi became at once of 
gi^at importance, increasing her influence rapidly, until at length 
she shared with the Empress the full dignity of the Dragon 
Throne with all its gorgeous ceremonials. 

Of the Empriiiss, Sir Henry Blake speaks in high 
terms:— , 

'riiiit she possessed a magnetic charm is acknowledged by 
th'»sc who have been admitlerl to her j^rcsence, and glimpses of 
lirr life within the veil show that she had her moments of merri¬ 
ment and enjoyment. The cloud that has rested upon her name 
of laic has been the feeling that her treatment of the young 
Emperor was as cruel as it was unjust. The true story of her 
death may never lie known, but it ends with dramatic complete- 
iK.'ss lh(‘ life of one of the most remarkable women of history— 
indomitable, resourceful, ruthless, and tender by turns, but 
always masterful; anmrifl whom love, pity, fear, and hatred 
have hovered with their liglits and shadows for well-nigh half a 
century* 



^ The Late Dowager Empress of China. * 

The photog&nh reproduced anovc is one ol‘ the few pliolographs of the Dowager Enipresu of China taken. It shows,her 
vj^^eated in the midst of her maids of*honour. None of the portnits of the late Emperor KwAng-sii, publi.shed in the English 
^iiewspapers, are genuine. Princr Yiilang states that Kwang-su was never once photographed, and all the photos given to 
^^%uropean pressmen were those of a young *‘lama’* (priest), who resembled the Emperor. But most of the published 
ohotolrraDhs of the late Empress-Dowager are genuine. 













THE AMERICAN.PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Administrator v. Orator. 

The Yale Revieiv^ commenting upon the Presidential 
' campaign, is inmressed with the gradurj fading away 
of many of the great questions which formerly 
diflferentiated parties:— 

The outcome of this convcrjjence of parties has been ilj^it 
much of the debate has turned, not upon the merit of conflictini; 
policies, but upon the ownership of the copyright of a policy 
upon which both more or less agree. Und^jr such conditions a 
voter, who really attempts to east liis ballot in accordance witli 
his convictions, is naturally influenced more by tlie character 
and ability of the rival candiilales than by the <losirability of 



rival policies. It is, therefore, significant that in this case a 
large majority of the {>eople voted for the tried adntinislralor 
rather than for the eloquent orator. , 

The writer remarks on Mr. 'Pafj being the only 
President since Buchanan who has held a Cabin(*t 
office, and hopes this is an indication of attat:hing 
more importance to familiarity with administration 
than to merely controversial politics. 

• _ 

The most notable features in the Hmdostan Revieiv 
for November are the two thoughtful pikers, both 
written by Mohammedans, pleading for the recognition 
by Hindus and Mohammedans, of the unity of 
India. Both writers admit there is much,to be done, 
but both are hopeful as to the realisation of* their 
ideals. Miss»Francesca Arun&ale has a thoughtful, 
practical paper on “ The ifducatton of Women in 
India.” There is also a bri<sf but pregnant paper by 
Mr. F. A. McKenzie on “The Newspaper Press of 
India.” 


NebeUPalier, 1 


The*New President 


[Zurich. 


Big Bill ThA introduces him?j€lf as itic new iiianager. The Trusts m 
not at all pleased at the defeat of Bryans 
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/ imperial and presidential indiscretions. 

\^/ackwood*s Magazine is very severe upon *50111 
;f the Emperor' William and President Roosevelt, 
between whom it finds a strong resemblance. For a 
yparallel to the Emperor’s arnazinj^ indiscreftipns, it 
! says, we shall search the records of history in vain :— 

v William 11 . has struck a Jicavicr blow at kiiii^ship l)y his 
superfluous indiscretion tlian has ever bden struck by injustice or 
^ exaction . . . In criticisint:; others, he has laid hiinseif open to 
> such criticism as never before has l>een Jcvellc^d at a monarch 
; \ . , Nevermore will he hold the position whicli once was Jiis. 
V;, Indeed, so brutalJy shattoreil is tiu- idol, tliat'iuon who once 
•f.clorified his accomplislnnents dechm; openly tlu-ir belief that he 
^ knows nothing; of music, that he eannol paint, ii. t his sermons 
y are not his own. All that Ts left him for tl uioment is the 
r rags of statecraft, anrl the ]io:ssessioii of these none will flis]nite. 

The writer then proceeds to give a ludicrous 
account of President Roosevelt’s heroics. If not 
I making one’s self ridiculous be th(; supreme test of 
|iihe possession of a sense of humour, then Presidt. rU 
jv^posevelt must be totally without this sense. Such 
Sliien as he and the German Emperor, the writer says, 
i:“;are men of mediocre intelligence, who imjrose 
I'ppon the world by that detestable tiling called 
* personality,’ 

V-i:;. _» 


I GENERAL KUROPATKIN ON RUSSIA’S DEFEAT. 

i\ The Russo- lapancsu War is now an old story. 

interest attaches to General Kuiopatkin’s 
^ii^ignumeration of the causes of Russia’s defeat by 
:;f Japan, in McClunh, The chief cause, he says, w^as 
J dnpreparedness for war, and the roasoti of that was 
j the insufficiency of approi>riations from the national 
|;^reasury. Next, was the uttei fiiilure of tlie Navy. 

was the insuliicien('y of trains for bringing up 
jijreinforcements and sujiplies along the Siberian rail- 
^^yay. One extra military train fiom the beginning of 
|;tnilitary action would have enabled the Russians to 
at Liao Yang and possibly at Mukden. Japan 
l^aid also a diplomatic advantage. Tlie 'rrealy with 
l^gland left Japan free*, as Russia tvas not left 
pfi^e on her wcshth frontier. 'J’he slow journey 
llj^vented the assimilation of reserves with 
||l^gulars. The lack of faith in God, of devotion to 
lie Tsar, of love for tlic Fatherland, led to a 
Mtceable increase of insufficiently disciplined 
iers. Only about half the army was on the fight¬ 
line, and they were allowed to melt away on 
ll^text of carrying off the wounded. I’he Russian 
l^^cers could not lead. Almost no one displayed a 
aid impulse towards the front. AMien they *had 
covered" from their wounds they went back to 
p^ope, not to the fighting line. These officers, after 
iilthc war, have tried to oust those who fought bravely 
SAt the ’ front. They are known as “ itjsurrected 
/^prps^^” The relaxation of incentives to valour 
illustrated by the glut of medals, one bat- 
f^ry of seventy mtin not engaged at all having 
^flK^eived thirty 4)adges of distinction. Last of all, the 
^iter mentions the changes in commanders-in-ebief, 
!^^!ei^>*being three in the course W nineteen months. 



• “A DIVINE MOVEMENT’; IN INDIA ' 

Thk Modern Revieu> is seething with the new hopes 
and ambitions of an awakening India. Rev. C. F. 
Andrews bears witness to the expectancy of a great 
literature and %rt from the new moveinent in Bengal. 
Already he has been impressed with the outburst of 
musical life amongst the people. R. G. Pradhan, 
defining the policy of the Government as “conciliate 
the Moderates and repress the Extremists,” with a 
view to maintaining under all circumstances the 
permanence of British rule in India, asks how this 
policy should be* met by the Nationalists, whose goal 
is independent self-government. .He says that as the 
National Congress has declared itself in favour of 
Swadeshi, boycott and national education, Indians 
sliould set about furthering these ends. “ The primary 
need is to promote education, imj)rove agriculture, 
and to foster indigenous industries.” At the same 
time he insists that the present caste system must go 
to the wall if India is to become a nation. 

Bui the most significant feature in the paper is 
the deeper note that is sounded in the following 
paragraphs:— 

!vtau*ri.ilism may ib*ny it .mcl a^no.slicisiii may question it, but 
to iJic vyr ol spiritual insi^lil tlicnr i.s ne doubt whalfwcr that 
liliman oveiils arc, in tin; tiiial analysis, .sliapt.-d by divine forces, 
and it is in fact one of tlic.se divine forces whose advent and 
optrralion we |>erceive in the icsur^^ence of India and other 
Asiatic lands that is on at present. The world jjoes on 

the principle of justice, and it cannot be tlial India or, ior that 
matter, any oilier country i.s destined to remain sunk for ever in 
the iiure oi subjection. India’s close connection with England, 
and t}irowc;!i her wilh Western life and thoui'ht, however brought 
about in the first insiaiice, can have no other meaning than thiSj 
viz., l(' c‘l( vale India vo - he status of a free, progressive nation fully 
worthy to ' tier proper place in the comity of nations, and thus 
to make her a. proper channel for the interchange and interaction 
of the two mighty ciirrtMits of eivilisalion, I^iastern and Western. 
To read any other meaning into liritisli lule in India is prac- 
'ii.ally to deny Divine existence and to posit a materialistic non- 
' loral view of life. • 

The Tiidiaii movement for freedom, Ibr a full, worthy national 
lifer, is thus a Divine movemeut, and the might of tlie mightiest 
power ill the world will liave to confess it.sclf impotent to 
destroy it liy any measures of repression. It is as if puny man 
were to wTige war with God, and dare to expect victory against 
the All-powerful. What can be more futile and unwise than 
this ? 

• In the same jjiRrnal J. N. Bahadnrji anticipates the 
time when united India will demand from England 
the same dftlonomy which she has granted to the 
apparently vaiujuishcd but really triumphant Boers in 
South Africa. It is also pointed out thaj: the whole 
of tlie gross revenue raised by the taxjition of the land 
in India is spent on the army. Proportionately to her 
revenues, india spends "more on the upkeep of her 
army than any other civilised country in the world. No 
country can stand sifch a drain; 20,000 white soldjif^rs, 
the writer thinks, are more than enough for garrison 
in Inaia. • • 


Japanese prints of Cothmodore Perry, his staff and 
his .ship, form a feature of curious interest in 
McClure .> Magazim, 




. RAISING A DEAD CHILD TO LIFE. 

Extraordinary* Story of Surgical Skill. 

Mr. Rockefellkr, describing in the World!s Work 
the art of giving, gives some results of the Institute 

* of Medical Research which bears his inanie. As a 
result of the vivisection of some fifteen animals, 
hundreds of human lives had been saved. One story 
belongs to the romance of science. A young surgcciji 
had spent several, days with Dr. Alexis Carrel in the 
Institute, and admired his methods. 'Uhis young 
surgeon had a child born early la^ March which 
“developeda disease in wliich the blctod exudes from 
the blood-vessels into the tissues of the body, and 
ordinarily the child dies from this internal iKumor- 
rhage.” When the child was five days old it was 
evidently dying. The case was pronounced hopeless. 
But the father insisted on Dr. Carrel being called in 
to try the new methods of transfusion of blood ;— 

The father otfcrerl himsell as the person whose l>lood should 
be furnished to the child. It was impossible to j^ivo anmsthelics 
to either of them. In a cliiltl of that age there is <.>/dy one vein 
large enough to be used, and that is in the back ot tlie leg and 
deep-seated. A proiuinent surgeon who was present exposed 
this vein. He said afterwards that thert^ was no sign of life in 
the child, and expressed the lielief that the cliihJ had been, to 
intents and purposes, dead for ten minutes. In view of its con¬ 
dition he raised the question whether it was worth while to pro¬ 
ceed further with the altein|it. 'J'he father, liow(rver, insisted 
upon going on, and the surgeon then exposed the r.idial artery 
in the father’s wrist, and was obligetl to dissect it l)aL-k al»oul 
six inches, in order to pull it out far eiitmgh to make the con¬ 
nection with the child’s vein. 

This part of the work the surgeon who did it afterwards 
described as the “blacksmith j)ari of the job.” Jlesaid that 
the child’s vein was about the size of a match and the con¬ 
sistency of wet cigarette pajier, and it seemed utterly impossible 
for anyone to succ<rssfully unite these two vessels. Dr. Carrel, 
however, accomplished tins teal. And then occurred what 
the doctors wlio were present dtjscribed as one oj 
the most dramatic incidents in the history of surgery. 
The blood from the father’s artery was released, and br^gaii to 
flow into the child’s body, amounting to about a pint. Tlie 
firsft sign of life was a little pink tinge at the top ol one ol the 
ears, then the lips, which had becjjme perfectly blue, began to 
change to red, and then suddenly, as though the child had been 
taken from a liot mustard balli, a pink glow broke out all over 
^ its body, and it began to cry lustily. After uboiUeiglil jiviniites 
the twi> were separated. Tlie child at that time was crying h>r 
food. It was fed, and from that momgiil began to eat and sleep 
regularly and made a complete recovery. 

- • ^ , 

Remedies for Unemployment. 

Mr. G. VV. Bailev, writing in the Westminster 
I Review on the right to work, estimates that the labour 
* supply is permanently about 5 per cent, and upwards 
in excess of the de^niand. He says ;— 

The remedies suggested, namely, tl}c reduction of hours 
of work, the abolition of overtime* thei' abolition, of ehijd 
labour, compulsory attendance ol young people at training 
^ schools, and ihc restriction of the employment of woiiumi, vvouUL 
be suficient to absorb all the present “unemployed laliour 
without increasing the existing volume of industry. Such 
^ measures as afforestation, land scttlcii^nt, rec^^malion of forc- 
; shores, road and canal making, can be made valuable contribu¬ 
tors to the permanent industry of the country*, though by far the 

• mo$t important measure would be a^igorous retorm of the land 
system, such as would enable a speedy development of the 
system of small holdings. 



"'REviiws:' 



POSSIBLE HEIRS TO THE DUTCH THRONE. 

In the Revue de Paris of November ist there is an 
anonymous article on the que.stion of the Succession 
in Holland. The writer, who has consulted the 
genealogical table of t^)e l Ioti.se of Orange-Na.ssau, 
gives aMist of forty-one jiossible heirs to the Dutch 
crown. They are :—- 

1. ( ivand Duke Williant .l''.incsl t^f^Saxc Wrimur Ili^eiiiul 
I'linccss Marie Ueiiss-Scbleiz Ivoi siii:/ 

I’rince Henry XXXII, uf keiiss .. 

1 ’ri nco 1 i enry \ X \ H 1 . of Kmss . 

I’lincess Renee of Keiiss ... 

Prince Henry X.XXV. of Reuss 
Diiebess Klizabelh t>f Mecklenl^nirg-Seliweiin ... 


2 . 

.V 

4 - 

6. 


S. q»ue«a] I .oiiisa of 1 Denmark 

9. (-luwn Prince ('lirisii:m of Demnark 

10. i’rincc h’rederiek of Denmark 

11. Prince Knud of Denmark ... 

12 . King IIriakon of Xorw.iy ... 

13. Prince ()lal of Nor\\av ... ... ,.. 

1. ^. Prince-'^ M iiie laiisa ut Scliauinburg-l .ijjpi 
J.S. I Vince (.'lirisiiaii of Sehauinbuig -1 ajipe .. 

16. Princess Stephanie of Scliauml)urg-Li).|u‘ 

17. IVince 1 laiald of 1 leiiMiaik 
Princess liigeboig of Sweden 
Piincf'ss Margaiel of Sweden 
J’riiice.ss Martha of Sweden 
J’rincess Aslrid of Sweden • 

Princc.ss Thyra of I )enm;ii k 

23. Princir Dustav of Di iimark 

2 . \.. Princess J )agmar of Denmark 
I'rinccss Marie of Wied 
Prince Krederick of Wied... 

Tiince Herman of Wied ... 

Prince Dietrich of Wied ... 

Ihinei' William of Wit.'d ... 

IVince Victor of Wierl 


iS. 

10 . 

20. 

21 . 
'> -y 


20 . 

^ 7 - 

2S. 

2y. 

3 t>. 


31. 

Triiicc* 


LuisL* of Wifil ...» 


32. 

TVincf? 

•iS 

l^lizabelli «if VViod 


3 .V 

I’riiu.i* 

Jb‘in;ir(l <if Saxit-.Mt.'imn 

gen 

34 - 

Fedor; 


iVinccss Henry XXX. 

ot kcu 

3 .^. 

I’riiice 

1 ' 

ledi^rick Henry of J’rusMi;i 

3 ‘J- 

Prince 


lachim Albrei^lil of l^ru'.sia 

37 - 

I’riiico 


rederiek William of]*! 

ussia 

3 ‘^* 

I'rinco.'^ 

l.’liarlotLi' of Reuss 


39. 

1 ‘riiuc 

H 

enry XXXVII. of R. i 

ISS 

40. 

Prinoi* 

H 

enry XXXVIII. r,r R, 

aiss 

41. 

J’rinct! 

II 

enry XLll. of Rmss 



Age. 

32 

59 

30 

29 

24 
23 

54 

57 

38 

9 

8 

3fi 

5 

II 

io 

8 

32 

30 

9 

7 

21 

25 
21 

18 
67 

9 

7 

33 

3' 

28 

25 

57 

29 

34 
32 

37 

40 

20 

19 

16 


The first number of tlic Internacia Peda<^o:^ia Revuo 
has just a]>p(;‘ared. The aims of its founders are to . 
discuss all pedagogical que.stions, to collect and 
dis.seniinatc international information and reports of 
all kinds which affect education, to facilitate cor¬ 
respondence betweef^ teachers of all countries, 
e.xchange of homes for the vacations, etc., and 
generally to do for the collective countries that which 
every national organ does for its own country. As 
the organisers belong to eighteen countries, the lan¬ 
guage question would have been an insuperable diffi¬ 
culty except for Esperanto, in which language the 
magazine is^ printed. The three most important 
papers refer to the education question in Holltyid, 
the Congress of Slavonic Teachers at Prague, an^ the 
salaries of Scottish teachers. Thj presidents of the 
English section are Professor Marifcjial of the 
Northern Institute, Leeds, and Mr. W. j. Clark of 
the Grammar School, Reading. 





CHlflSTMAS PDM AND HOW TO MAKE IT, 

• Several articles in the lighter magazine^s are 
itit6Aded to help j)arty-givers and entertainers to make 
knd keep their guests merry at Christmas-time. First 
there is the paper on “Tricki for Everyone,” in the 
Roycd Magazine^ described as “practical lessons in 
conjuring.” Beyond citing the writer’s advice to the 
aspiring conjurer to rehearse his part over and over 
again, and be sure that he can say his “patter” and 
perform his trick at the same time (not such an easy 
diing to do), I cannot dwell upon this £^rticle. All the 
details of how to do a trick must !)e given—or none. 
Abbreviation makes the explanation valueless. 

Puzzles for Parties. 

In CasselFs Magazine Mr. Henry E. Dudeney 
^ites upon Christmas puzzles, another article which 
peeds the accompanying diagrams for its comprehen¬ 
sion, and which must be quoted at great length or 
hot at all. Solutions will appear in the January 
number of this magazine. The same writer also 
describes in the Strand Magazine “The World’s Best 
Puzzles,” a large subject, since puzzles apj^ear to be 
df extreme antiquity. Some have even been dis¬ 
covered in an Egyptiam papyrus in the British 
Iduseum. Pythagoras, Zeno, Euclid, and, in more 
biodern times, Sir Isaac Newton, have all turned their 
Intention to the invention of puzzles, so that we 
ordinary mortals can very well turn our great minds 
1^ them occasionally also. There seem to be many 
good modem puzzles, in spite of the fact that people 
are continually re-discovering old ontis. As examples 
of modem puzzles 1 cite* two, the “ Fifteen School¬ 
girls ’’ and the “ Eight Queens Puzzle.” The first is 
follows:— 

A 'he fifteen girls are to walk out in triplets every clay for a 
fdeek, but no girl may ever walk in company with any other 
:1 more than once. Can you grou[> ilit* girls for thb seven 
ys ? 

jv The other is to place eight queens on a clicss-board so that no 
^a$en shall attack another. 

Yet another puzzle given is Sir Isaac Newton’s 
.^fee Puzzle—how to plant nine trees so that they 
$hall form ten straight rows with three trees in every 
fOW. In short, there is an immense variety of these 
jhiigenious devices for expending wdts. All the chief 
puzzles are illustrated with diagrams. By-the-bye, has 
woman ever invented a really good puzzle ? It 
.^eems to me that it is chiefly mathematicians and 
^philosophers who have done so. The invention of a 
Ipbod puzzle is clearly not for the fool. The answers 
^11 appear in tlie next Strand, 

P Christmas Games. 

b In the Girfs Realm Gladys B. Crozier writes of a 
Christmas Drawing-room Gymkhana,* an article 
containing a great many suggestions for indoor games 
for old and young children. There is a cork and 
bottle race, walking at top speed past a bottle in 
which a cork*is very lightly stu^, and flicking off the 
with the forefinger without upsetting the bottle; 


tailing the Manx cat ”—sticking a tail on to a big 
taillesk cat cut in white paper and pasted on to a 
flat surface, the competitors being of course blind¬ 
folded ; driving a blindfolded p>erson between bottles 
zigzagged about the room, so* as not to knock them * 
down; the old game of trying to blcJw out a candle 
blindfolded; candle-lighting while sitting cross-legged 
on a bottle, and many other games, I quote the 
description of the capdle-lighting competition, as it is 
new to me; naturally only men or boys can 
compete:— 

Kach man sits cross-legged on the side of a strong empty wine 
bottle placed horizontally on the floor, a couple of candles in 
candlesticks being placed one on either side of him. The left-hand 
candle only is lighted, and the game is for each competitor at a 
j^iven signal to grasp his right foot with his left hand, and to 
t hen proceed to try to light one candle in the flame of the other 
without overbalancing and rolling off the bottle on to the 
ground, an exceedingly difficult feat, and one needing the nicest 
judgment to successfully accomplish. 

It is easy to see that Di. Johnson holding the 
candles upside down over Mrs. Boswell’s carpets was 
not more destructive to them than this game would 
be to the modern hostess’s carpets unless she pro¬ 
tected them well beforehand. 

* A “ Scent and Smell ” competition also seems to be 
a good idea. A dozen or more bottles of all sorts 
and sizes are collected, and a different odour made 
to cling to each—naturally the last kind one would 
expect, judging from the kind of bottle in which it is 
found. A “ Buried Treasure Hunt ” is also suggested ; 
it would certainly prove amusing and be an excellent 
method of turning the house topside the other way. 

A similar article appears in the Young Man £or 
December. 

From Want-Worn Walworth. 

Our Christmas appeal for help comes to you this 
year with the urgency behind it of the bitter nefed 
through lack of employment, which is more acute 
this year than* for many winters past. We must, of 
course, give the poor little pinched children their ^ 
one day of happy enjoyment, with Christmas-tree ' 
and toys and sweets and cakes. But still more 
necessary will jt be to give food and fire, clothing 
hnd boots to •homes that are almost bare of every¬ 
thing. Tjje sights that have to be almost daily 
witnessed in this, one of the poorest districts of 
London, are heart-breaking—little children habitually 
half-starved and half-clothed; men, gaunt and hollow- 
eyed, tramping the city day after* day in the vain 
search for work ] wivqjs and mothers almost distracted 
through their inability to provide the barest neces¬ 
sities—not comforts—of life for their dear ones. ^ 
It is to remove some of this pinch of want, to •bring 
some touch of the Christmastide into these desolate 
homes, that w^ ask *you to again help us this year. ' 
All help, whether of money, of kind, or of service, 
will be gladly received by the Warden, F. Herbert • 
Stead, Browning Hall,*York Street, Walworth, S.E. 



THE QUEEN’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. . 

Mrs. Tooley tefls the readers of the Girfs Realm 
of the Queen’s love of Christmas. Mrs. Tooley says 
Her Majesty is a woman of simple, homely senti¬ 
ments, and \^oiild never forsake her ^own fireside to 
spend Christmas in Egypt or the Riviera. She 
delights to observe the old traditions. She has 
watched the rise and progress of Santa Claus* 
popularity in this country with*110011 liar pleasure. 

Her Majesty takes the keenest interest in choosing 
her Christmas presents, and as she oannot go to the 
shops the Royal warrant-holders display their novel¬ 
ties at Buckingham Palace some weeks l)efore Christ¬ 
mas. The King makes a rapid survey, and settles 
his choice in a thoroughly quick and business-like 
manner. The Queen enjoys the occupation, and 
spends many hours in selecting her gifts. She is 
particularly attracted by artistic and curious things, 
and very fond of mechanical toys. Children’s toys 
are a special feature, as there are an enormous 
number of little folks, exclusive of her nine grand¬ 
children, to whom she sends presents. During her 
brief stay in London before Christmastide she 
despatches her gifts to the Courts of Europe. • 

CHRISTMAS DAY AT SANDRINGHAM. 

Christmas morninfj ))rin"s the Ivoy.il mountrri mrssengers 
with hurstinq; postbags to Sandringham Ilouse. iind the Quctai 
spends llie lioiirs Ijeibre church in the pleasant occupation of 
reading; her letters and admirin," her presents. 'I'hen the 
grandchildren from V'>rl< House arrive with their gifts, and 
return home with presents from L^randpa])^ and grandm.'inima and 
Aunt Victoria. Already, however, these merry little hdks have- 
emptied a huj^e stocking at York t.’ottaf^e, vvliich they awoke to 
ftpd filled w'ith pits hy Santa Clans. The service at Sand- 
rinqliam Church is very brij^hl and homely, and the pretty little 
buildintj is beautifully decorated, a matter which is always a 
source of interest and pleasure to the Queen. All the niernl)eis 
of the Royal Rainily attend the Christmas mornin<j sorvic(\ 
'J'he old familiar hymns arc simp Pleasant greetint^s arc 
exchanged with friends and neighbours as the Royal Ramily 
leaves the church. Their Majesties give a family bancpiet in 
the evening, served with the time-honoured menu. After dinner 
there are i^ames and merrymaking lor the young folks, in which 
their Majesties and the house party and guests join with great 
heartiness. ^ 

On Boxing Day the Queen distributes the presents from the 
family Christmas-tree to the Ro\al children, rind there arc 
festivities arranged for the school cluldren at various centres on 
the estate, and all get a present from the Qjjeen. , 

CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEIVI. 

In the Sunday at Home Rev, A. Forder telL^of the 
legends and ceremonies that gather round Bethlehem. 
He described the well of the Magi, where the wise 
men of the East, Vho had for a time lost sight of their 
guiding star, were said to have discovered the jtar 
reflected in the water. • 

» ^ A QUAINT LEGEND. 

He tells also the legend of the Virgin’s tree ^ 

I Local folk-lore says that when tht» Virgin* Mary was on her 
vay to BethlehAi, quite alone, she stopped under this tree, 
intending to have a bath from watiy in the cistern near by. At 
• the critical moment Gabriel appeared to make an announcement 
to the favoured woman of Nazareth. 

Resting near the tree were a goat and a sheep, and the startled 




t' 


and abashed maiden sought shelter behind the goat; but thij!] 
beast tfled. A rush was mndc lowarri the sheep, who^tO<^ 
motionless, thus afl’ording sludier for the modest bather whil^^j 
the angelic visitor made known his mcss:ig(\ 

On being left alone, M^iry primoiuiceil this blessing on th©j| 
sheep Prom henceforth let your tail expand and liang down jjf^? 
and the following curse on the goat : From henceforth let youtf;§ 
lail diminish and stick up; and iIu-m; are the reasons given 
!he peasants for the g®eal: diiierenco in ihe appendages of tb^ji 
goats and sheep. • ij 

It nay strike the reader as strange that this logen^^i 
has not formed a frequent theme of the painter’s 
d'he story o^ the threshing floor of the peas is al$(¥| 
given. Joseph and Mary, returning from Egypt 't6;^ 
(lalilee, reached tho place* where some men werd|i 
threshing peas. Tlie child Jesus, being hungry, aske<lj| 
His mother to get Him some peas to eat. 'Die menijli 
refused to give her any. She promptly prayed thatf 
their peas might turn into stone. Tiny round stonefi 
to-day arc sai<l to verify the story. 

THE SACKED CRADLE. 

At the Church of the Nativity* the following cere?? 
mony takes place :— ' 1 ^ 

Just about 2 a.m. n chorister appears on the scene carrying 
his arms a small gilded wicker Imskct, on which is laki the UfcV* 
sized wax figure of a baby. 1'his is placed on tlic altar, atn(j|^ 
numerous prayers and collects repeated, and (hen place^cl in thcj; 
patriarch’s arms, who, headed by a proc(‘ssion of monks 
long lighted candles and chanting sonu' dirge, leads the 
round the church, through th(‘ i.loisters, and down into the grottji)^^ 
which is supposed to he llie stnlih^ in which our [.ord was boriji(,|| 

Tn the recess, lielieved to be the actual manger, the wax bJlfei! 
is laid,"a golden scriarn securely lockeil protecting it from 
harm. Mere it stays for twelve days, the oliject of adoratioi^v 
and w'orship of thousands. Kvimluaily it is sold to some chuiXife 
in Kuropc, large sums of money being paid for it, : g 

_ • '..m 

The Universality of the Christ. 

It is sometimes said by western mystics that easteiiii^ 
occultism is less perfect than western because it doeS^j 
not recognise the supreme position of “ the Christfi 
'fhis is an error. Eastern occultists do not use 
nameChrist,” but they know, and bow with pre^- 
foundest reverence to, the mighty Personage whb^r 
during the three years* ministry, used the body of thi^ 
holy Jesus, the “Spirit of God” who “came dowfc 
and abode upon him,” at the “ Baptism.” When th^ 
missionary speaks of “ wdnning India for Christ,” htf 
knows not that the iieing whom he calls Christ is|i 
reverenced all over the East under other names, 
the “ Supreme Teacher of Gods and Men,” and 
the Indian is not so enamoured of western narnes that 
he should change the title by which he adores Hioiv 
To the western world He is the Christ; to us, other? 
wise. Buddhists call Him the Bodhisattva, the Pure 
Wisdom; the Hindus the Jagat-Guru, the World? 
Teacher. What matter names ? It is always He.— 
The Theosiphisty November. ■ 

■ " ' t 

Tim BoVs Own Paper for December, full of all' 
good things to amuse, entertain# and ^instruct, has a 
brightly-coloured plat^j giving the express engines of 
the world. The Cliristmas Number is also characterise 
tically suited to boys’ af>petites and capacity. 








THE TERCENTENARY OP MILTON. 

;,: Wjjo is Alice Law ? Miss or Mrs. ? She willsoon 
well* known, fof her essay on John Milton in the 
^m^tfvghtly Reineiv for December is one of the most 
ntteresting articles which the 1'ercentenary has br^ought 
brth. I quote a few passages from this admirable 
ippreciation of Milton as a man, a politician, and a 
X)et:— , • 

, .Except perhaps in the case of Moznrt, ii is diriiciill lo recall a 
imilar instance of a child dcliheraicly hied and confidently self- 
l^icatcd, as Milton was, to assured i^rralne.ss. • 

Rarely, indeed, has goodness hcon sd closely allied, not 
ncjrely with beauty, but with greatness in any sr".'! as it was in 
Staton’s. # 

Though beautiful as the youihful (loclhe, and as**susceptible 
:b impressions of female ])e;uiiv, Milton ne^ta* l^etraved a 
Poznan, or sullied his nianliood by ilescending to any base funns 
%i riot. 

If he wrote in favour divorce, the wlade of Milton s 
irgunient is directed against < Iricntal views'‘ol marriage, i • ;s 
lyholc pleading is—that sjuritual and intellectual eomjiaiiionship. 
to above any other kind of attraction, cunslilute the primary 



};<Vkf>togriiph hy} I Topical Press. 

W. Milton’s Cottage at Clialfont St. Giles. 


most dcsirablir l>f!sis of union between a wife and her 
Marriage, as defim-d bv Milton, is “ the dearest 
liigue of love, and lire nearest resemblance of that, love which 
^ Christ is dearest lo His Cliurcb.” 

.| The poetry has yet U) lie written that can express in more 
Sjnpaasioned langu.age than his in ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” the triumph of 
[Is despairing but unfailing lovt? over the most tragic situntion of 
ijif&icn the human mind can eonceivi'! 

vl'Nevei beloic or since liave the licnjdc of h'ngland had such a 
defence or such a fai-renowned literary defender. Milton was 
crowning glory of the Commonwealth, as he remains t«-day 
crowning glory of the great and free England he helped to 
jpijueath us. Nor should he be in any hvss degree the crown- 
^ glory of that mighty Commonwealth across the sea, founded 
^ those very exiles on whose behalf he, in these pamphlets, so 
t^iantly ronlenrled. ^ 

C As a po'd, the Alpha and Omega of literary rriiicism was 
|iittnish<*i»b\ Addison, when, with the concealed fire that shone 
Jjjiilieath the milky opal of his style, he burst into this glowing 
i|Ji)ut.o to Milton ; ‘‘ suuk utider 

|t \\i'! be a dejjlbrphlc day for I'ligiand when she fails to 
Iron W the impassioijcd, spiritual appeal of one who, like 
il.Mton, lias every claim to be considered as, if not her favourite, 
iur^ky uiigl^iest son. 


. Milton’s Influence. 

The tercentenary of Milton’s birth leads Rev. 
Canon Beeching, in the Sunday at Home^ to ask what 
we owe to him as a religious teacher. He says :— 

Popular interesf in “Paradise Lost” has al^nost ceased. A 
good gauge of this loss of interest is furnished by the absence 
of illustrated editions. Last century great and popular artists 
alil^—Rliike and 'J’lirner, Marlin and I'Jorc—pul what imagi¬ 
nation they had at the service of Milton’s conceptions ; but our 
religious painters to-day seek their inspiration elsewhere. 

He finds in “ Comus ” a poem in which the whole 
machinery is classical, the essential jpirit of Milton’s 
religion, for it eframatises the conFest between the, 
miijul of the flesh and the mind of the spirit:— 

l! is not Milton’s orlliodoxy that matters. No one will go to 
liiiii henceforward for theology. Bui Englishmen will lose much 
if they cease to reverence and lo enuilate his profound love of 
truth and lil>erty aud gt^odness. It was not the theologian but 
the prophet, the man possessed with the sense of a divine calling, 
the patriot who coined the phrase “God’s Englishmen.” 

In the Sunday Strand Rev. Maxwell R. Kirk¬ 
patrick writes a short and vivid sketch of John Milton, 
Puritan and poet. 

The Poet of “ Inner Ltrf.rtv.” 

W very suggestive study is contributed to the 
Contenipornry by J. Ii. ( 1 . I)e Montmorency. He 
compares Milton and Shelley: “ 'I'hcy had every¬ 
thing in eomnion but character.’' He traces how 
Milton f(‘U his way from the outward lilierty wdiich 
lured Ins youthful muse to the inward liberty which, 
in hih greatest epic, ho declared the one essential. 
He conij)cires Milton in his blindness with Beethoven 
in his dcahiess. Swinburne has remained in Milton’,s 
earlier stage • wiiat Swinburne might have done 
Kiiskin v;:»sayed to do: to lead Pingland to real, 
social free dom. He concludes : — 

Mt>dcrn men will eventually have to come back to Milton’s 
s :utjon—the recognilion that it ultimately lies with each 
; '‘rsori:ility, wliellier he or .she will grasp Liberty and live. 
The choice of life or limbo lies in the end with the individual. 
It is the businc.ss pf modern men to give the individual the 
opportunity of making a just and everlasting choice. 

At^othek Source of Paradise Lost.” 

Mr. N. Douglas, writing in the November number 
of the Atlantic Monthly^ endeavours to belittle Milton. 
Ik‘ has come aQT&ssan Italian article, written in 1845, 
in which the writer traces the chief source of “ Para¬ 
dise Lo^t ” tft “ Adamo Caduto,” a sacred tragedy by 
Serafino della Salandra, printed in 1647. Milton’s 
poem is understood to have been begun in 1654, and 
it was shown, as complete, in 1665, though not pub¬ 
lished till two years afterwards. Not only is the 
central theme of ‘‘ Adamo Caduto ” identic^ with 
that of “ Paradise Lost,” but it is stated that there 
are also verbal coincidences. According to Covwper, 
It wa%. at Naples that Milton may have first enter¬ 
tained the idea di the loss of Paradise^as a subject 
peculiarly fit for ipoetry, but he had returned to 
England before Salandra^ poem was printed. Jt is 
suggested that a copy of *the manuscript of “ Adamo 
Caduto ” was given to Milton by Salandra, or that it 








was forwarded to him from Italy by some other 
friend. Mr. Douglas adds:—“A chance therefore 
seems to have decided Milton. Salandra’s tragedy 
fell into his hands, and was welded into the epic form 
which he ha^i designed for Arthur ♦he Great, even 
as, in later years, a chance question on the part of 
Elwood led to his writing ‘ Paradise Regained.* *’ 

MiLTON*S CpTTAGE. * 

At Chalfont St. Giles is Milton’s cottage, the only 
existing house in which Milton livpd. In this (luict 
village, writes L. Jessie Allen in ^he Eti^lhh Jlitis- 
trated Mafrazim for November, he found a refuge 
during the Great Plague, returning after a year or less 
to London, in March, i6(K). At this time the poet 
was totally blind, and his third wife acted as his 
amanuensis. The greatest interest attached to the 
cottage is that “Paradise Lost” was either finished 
there or brought lliere as a just completed manuscript. 
The quiet tone of “ Paradise Regained,” so differeiil 
from the storm and stress of its great predecessor, con- 
eJudes the writer, may be fitly associated witli the 
idyllic quiet of the little village where, no doubt, the 
germ and movemtMit of it were thought out. iPhc.‘ 
cottage is now maintained as a museiiiri of Miltoniana. 


MILTON AND MUSIC. 

Thk Mvsicdl Times for December publishes an 
interesting article on Milton and Music as a tercen¬ 
tenary tribute to the poet. 

• Music, says the writer, was the atmosphere wdiicli 
the infhnt John Milton breathed when he entered the 
world three hundred y(\ars ago. I’hc hoy becaine a 
singer almost as soon as he could speak, and as a 
very young child he would go to the organ Ibr his 
own amusement and pick out melodies by the car or 
search for pleasing chords. His father, who was 
a skilled musician, taught him .music and mafic* 
him an accom[)lished organist ; but performers 
are apt to be soon forgottcjn. Not so tlje written 
word, and the- article is therefore devoted to Milton's 
verse as an inspirer of conipb.sers, as well as to the 
many references to music to be fo.\|ml in it. One^ of 
Milton’s youthful works was the; versification of some 
of the Psalms, and everyone is familiar^ enough with 
the hymn of praise, “Let us with a gladsome! mind.” 
The whole hymn, which consists of twenty-four 
stanzas, is^a fine piece of work for a boy of fifteen. 

COMPOSITIONS INSPIRED BY MILTON. 

Henry Lawes composed the music fo/ “Comus,” 
and himself took the part of 'the Attendant Spirit at 
th# first performance. Other corftposers of the masque 
were Dr. Arne and Charles Kdward Horslej^. To 
composers gf various nationalities Paradise Lost ” 
has offered great attractions. The “ Hymn of Adam 
artd Eve ” has been set by Galliard, Philip Hart, and 
Reichardt. Cantatas, etc.* inspired by the poem 
were composed by Cianchettini, M. P. King, Sir 


Henry Bishop, Dr. Henry Wylde, and Joh 
Lodge Ellerton. Among more recent «con 
posers who have l)een attraefed by thfe poet 
maybe mentioned 1 <aibinstein, Theodore Dubois, an 
EnrijpO Bossi. 'I'he twin poem, “ 1 /Allegro” ah 
“ II Pensoroso,” insj^red Handel with some of h: 
most stirring strains, and in our own day we have g 
Hubert Parry’s cantata, bc.side.s the fifth symphony < 
Sir Charles Stanford, which is based on the tW.ii 
poem. “Samson Agonisies ” is associated wit 
Handel’s oratorio “Samson”; and “Blest Pair t 
Sirens,” by Sir Hubert l^arry, came into existence i 
connection with the QtieeiVs jubilee in 1887, 


MUSIC IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Paiu.o Sarasatk. 

From the personal recollections of Pablo Sarasati 
which Sir Alexander Mackenzie contributes to the Nc 
vernber Musical T/mes, we learn that the great violitlii 
did his real practice during the summer months, an 
never when he was attending to his engagements-r 
“ working method” somewhat different from that t 
the majority of concert artists. 'Fhe remarkable eaS 
and cleganee of his bowing was as astounding as tb 
nimbleness of his fingers or the infallibility of hi 
intonation, and in tlui gracefully smooth action of tW 
right arm lay the main seerci of his fine phrasing. 

Astronomi:r and Musician. 

In the Musical dimes for November tiiere is''$ 
article on the Musical Associations of Bath. Onevi^ 
the eminent nmsical nanfes associated with the cityl 
that of Hersehel, the astronomer, vfho was organist 
the ( )t.;l.agon Chapel, a fashionable Episcopal place , 
worship, l)ut now ,a showroom for antique furnittli 
and old (hina. He used to leach from fourteen oi 
sixteen hours a day. His younger lirother Alexandl 
w\TS a ’cellist, and his .sister ('aroliue, wMio afterwa^'i^ 
became his iielpmeet in his astronomical investi^^ 
tions, held a choir appointment in the town. HerschS 
comi)(>sed anthems, etc., for his choir, but it was 
long before he liecame infatuated with the astronji 
nilcal discoveries which were to absorb every spai 
moment of the day and many hours of the night. 

_ . 

Vouui; Men for December contains a sketch 1 
Milton as a young man by A, H. Diplock, a rap 3 
glance over the educational facilities for London 
yoilng men, and an interview with Mr. Pe^ 
Dearrner, who sees in the shortage of 5,000 curah 
proof that holy orders arc ceasing to be avenues i 
worldly success. 

Onk of the most charming features of a very brigl 
Christmas number is the sketch of Mrs. Pea| 
Gutmann, an yVmcrican painter of childhood, whiiE 
Mr. Francis A. Lancelot coi|tributes to the Gift 
Realm. She has th^ knack of catemng the fugiti> 
expression of the child, and making it a joy ft 
ever. * . 




OLD AGE PENSIONS IN AMERICA. 

^^ ivf JifcC/ure^s Magazine Mr. B. J. Hendrick writes 
‘ I the developmerft of old age pensions, not from the 
ate, but from employers. He.says that one of the 
significant developments of the last tm yeirs has 
the adoption of pension plans by more than 
iiventy Corporations 

TRUSTS I.F4\D 'IIIE WAV. 

F In 1898 the pension idea was practically foreign to 
'Ite United States, only one railroad systematically 
^nting retirement allowances. Since eighteen 
representing one-third of the railwav mileage of 
|» country, have adopted fiutomatic ])ensi.iii schemes, 
years ago almost none of America’s great indus- 
corporations regularly made provision for their 
Id tnen. Now the largest do so, or arc about to do 
It is remarkable tliat among corporations it is 
iy the trusts and the railways, who have the worst 
le for merciless competition, that have adopt(‘cl 
pension system. Since 3903 the Standard Oil 
ipany retires its men on half-pay at the age of 
i-five and on quarter-pay at seventy. The United 
i^s Steel Corporation is now considering a plan, to 
adopted prohalily next •year, for an automatic 
Itl^sion scheme afl'ecting all their 200,000 eni])loyees. 
‘‘coon mjsjNESs.” 

-Among the largest and most efficient corpora¬ 
ls, pension schemes are now regarded as good 
iness. They largely solve one of the most dilfi- 
problems—liow to get out of a large labour force 
pjost efficient service.'’ Railroads want to get all 
^ir operatives interested in the success of the rail- 
“ Railroad•exjH.Tts figure the financial value of 

t jjpirit at about ten per cent.’' \V\um tbi; wage 
jamounts to eighty iniliions starling a year, this 
J^sents a sum of eight millions a year to lie gained 
l^-'Jost, by appropriate measures, d'hc hours of 
|aur and wages are fixed aln:ady by 'Iradc Ihiions. 

must be .something v\\v:\ to arouse the dh- 
liflCy of employees. 'J'his extra is fuind in the 
' sion svstem. 

TOO OKI) AT ri.K J IIIR 1 V-l’IVE. 
tiese pensions ariMlie more needed because the 
Jern industrial system has no jdace for old men, 
writer says 

gel a jnb on aimost any one of on 1 gi vM raiIronrls afici on«- is 
rty-five requires - sjvcial vr.tr ol iln:; .,f ,lirri;tois. A 

I# grey hairs almi>st certainly desiroy a n»*w ai)jili(:iint’s Lhance^ 
fefhy well-concUicitxi factory. A man \y\u> Iiii> jiot 

definitely in some line ai loi ly is •ksiiri. d ahnosi inrvii 
Jr tO be a wanderer IVm lile. If you uppiv lor \v..rk at f.niy- 
^ijoii will usually be sent away with rlie innaik ih n wmi are. 
'"k) old." For a rnari of forty-five or fifty to .i;ive nj.. liis job 
hope of placing himself more lortunalely in some ot her 
^Isjiow generally recognised .as ecoiinmie snickle. • 

glpn 3i<Jopting the pensions system, a railroad com- 
jy found some of their workmen as old as ninety- 
Kt Jt i-s a pathetic Ipict that many pensioners die 
kn after obtainm.; their pensions. I'he breaking of 
accustomed frequently leads to childish- 

to mentjftl and physical breakdown, 


STAND BY UNION WAGE OR STARVE: 

Is THIS THE Trade Union Policy? 

In the Yale Heview Mr. H. C. Emery discusses 
hard times and the standard wage. The refusal of 
the American Federation of Labour submit to a 
reduction of wages in the recent bad times has, he 
says, aroused vigorous protest, as a defiance of 
ecoPiomic law. The writer proceeds to show that the 
principle of the American Federation is adopted by the 
professions. Lawyers and doctors do not begin 
cutting charges irt order to increase the number of 
clients or patients.* Th(‘ professional code of etiquette 
effei'ls what the 'I'rade Union eflects. Similarly, the 
New York Stock Exchange, with its 1,100 brokers, 
insihis that none of its members charge less than 
.T2 j- cents per share on all transfers. “ We have here 
wliat may fairly be called a l^abour Union, maintain¬ 
ing monopoly control and a standard wage.” So, too, 
the United States Steel Company refused to advance 
prices when the demand for steel goods outran the 
('apneity of producing plants, and in the recent slump, 
instead of cutting prices, they preferred to maintain 
prices and curtail production. 

li- is refreshing to find in an American middle-class 
review the 'J’rade Union exalted to the same level as 
the professions and the Trusts. The Trade Union 
rate, the standard wage, the living wage, express the: 
resolve of Labour to maintain its .standard of life. 
President Hadley, says the writer, argues— 

th:it ihc kil.JOLucrs c.an llie principle t)f the living wag(‘, 

proviflcvl ihcy arc willing to .acce])l the inevit:il)lc corollary, 
iKiincl v, t hat I hose who canM got tlio living wage shall starve. 
This alrcrnal.ve is iisii iilv taken as u reduciio ad ahsurditm ol* 
the living wag'' ' :;,uuu ai, aritl at first glance it would seem to he 
so, ll woui liardly seem ])iissible 10 maintain ;i principle w'hich 
liad any suci) grim conclu.sion to it. Hut flio unioidst accop*^ 
die challenge and accepts tile .allernalive with il. It is not a 
me*'’ possibility, but it is an absolute fact, that unionists will in 
III; ly cases practically starve before accepting employment at 
h . tliaa union wages. 

but, says Mr. J^mery, actual starvation is not the 
ncccs.sary alternafivc. 'The inembcr.s of a Union, out 
of work in consequence, may find work in other 
trades, 01^ may be sup|)orted by a levy on those 
membeirs who are at work. The position of the 
'Trade Unions is that it is fa.r better to make this levy 
ih?fn to lower the standard of wages. Mr. Emery 
says, if the d(:y)ression continues indefinitely the supply 
of laboiv mu.st fall off, either through increased death- 
rate or decreased birthrate, or else the labourer must 
permanently accept the lower standard of kfe. When¬ 
ever, on the contrary, an early return Co better busi¬ 
ness conditions .seems a,reasonable anticipation, the 
\vage*policy* of the Arperican Federation must be 
treated with respect. 


In the American Fellowship Mr. Benjamin Fay 
Mills has a very^thouglTi-provoking article discussing 
the evil principle in* the iqiiverse from the .standpoint 
ol one who asserts that whoever the Devil may fie, 
lie is indubitably born of God. His paper is entitled 
If I were the Devil.” 
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HB. ROCKEFELLER ON GIVING. 

• 

The Worlifs Work contains another most interest¬ 
ing batch of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller's “ Reminiscences " 
—or rather reflections—“ on the difficult art of giving.” 
He begins by saying that “the men* expenditure of 
money for things soon palls upon one. The novelty 
of being able to purchase anything one wants soon 
passes, because what people most seek canntg. be 
bought with money.” * 

“THK best EQUlVALKN'r EOK MONEY SPENT T.” 

Then the millionaire talks like* a sngt‘ about the 
rich not being able to cat very inuih niorcr than other 
men because they cannot purchase a digestion, or 
wear very much more e.x])ensive clothes without 
incurring public ridicule. As he studies wealthy men 
he “can see but one way in whii^h they can secure a 
real equivalent for money spent, and that is to culti¬ 
vate a taste for giving where the money may produce 
an effect which will be a lasting gratification.” 

“the BE.ST PJllLANTHROPV.” 

I'he best philanthropy is not what is called charity, 
hut to invest one’s wealth, or time, or effort carefully 
considered with relation to the i)ower of empkyiug 
people at a remunerative w^age. 

To a young man starting in life lie would say, Do 
not begin with the idea (^f getting from the world by 
hook or by crook as much as you can, but ask, 
“ Where can I fit in so that 1 may be most effective in 
the work of the world ?” Mr. Rockefeller deplores 
“ the unnecessary duplication of existing industries,” 
the needlcssness of increasing exisiing competition. 
*He urges rather the opening up of new fields. 

THE POOR I’llE MOST GENEROUS. 

“ Probably the most generous pcoyile in the world 
are the very poor.” This is pleasant triluilc fnnn 
the richest man in the world. He goes on : “ 'riiis 
*sort of genuine .service makes the most |.)rineelv 
gift from sii|)erabuijdancc look insignificant indeed.” 
Mr. Rockefeller thinks the Jewish tithe “ but 
a rough yardstick to go by,” impossible /or some*, 
for others a miserable pittance. The poor give 
.service. The rich must give/ not merely money, but 
also service in the way of stud^ and in attacl^ing 
and improving underlying conditions. Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller hopes to “ be able to help estaWish efficiency 
in giving.” So he has given to further •medical 
research (in the Rockefeller Institute), and then he 
makes a digression in praise of vivisection : “ The 
sacrifice of fiftfeen animals, mostly monkeys, has led 
to the saving of scores of Jiuman lives .for each of 
the fifteen.” • 

• ROCKEFELLER CHART OF •CIVILISATION. 

“ The hard work and the hard thinking ” <ionc in 
his departrment of philanthfopic Endeavour by his 
family and associates, “ whj) devote their lives to it,” 
arfe next referred to. T^ey have mapped out the 
elements of civilisation as follows : Progress in— 


1. The means of subsUtence. 4. Science and philoRophy^^l 

2. Govern men r and law. 5. Art and retjiienient, 

3! Literature and language. 6. Morality and religii^n# 

They have sought to “ make investments in suchi;^ 
way as will tend to rfiultiply, to cheapen and to diffUil 
as universally as po.ssil>l<‘ the comforts of lifel 
Men of wealth only control and diffuse, and do 
I onsume their mopey. 

PRIVATE OWNERS^HP UN ITL - 


Up to the present, he says, no better method!.;^ 
liandling capital than by private ownership has be^ 
fourul. 'lo put our money into the Natidl!^ 
Treasury would be a dubious experiment in VIC'S 
of the record of national and State legislatur6||| 
“ Nor do we find in any of the schemes of Socialim 
a promise that wealth would be more wisely '^ 
ministered for the general good.” Quite modestly 
rich man {proceeds : “ It is the duty of men of mci 
to maintain the title to their property and to adminis^ 
their lands until some man or body of men shall 
up capable of administering for the general good :t1| 
capital of thcr < oiintry better than they can.” 

Next inonih the writer will develop and ex 
his idea of a great lieneyolent Trust. 



“A Christmas Dream.** 

One of the most delightful papers in the Young 
is “ A Christmas Dream,” by Sir F. C. Gould, in 
he pictures with pen and pencil the lianishment | 
resurgent women of all Peers and Members, 
Liberal and Conservatiye, to the South I^ole. 
Winston ("hurchill, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, IS 
Samuel Evans and a few others escaped in an i ‘ 

Mr. Winston Churchill managed to make a shell 
amid Antarctic snows, of the hat of one of his ga| 
cresses. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour are represerii^ 
as pla}ung golf on the ice-fields, dressed in skins 
furs like Esquimaux or motorists. With a hintf^ 
.Analole France’s skit, Mr. Haldane is shown 
plaining his territorial scheme to a line of pengui]^ 
Mr. Lloyd George is seen robbing a hen-roost 
penguin’s egg. Eventually a sled is seen afar 
which several ladies are driving, with a flag fly 
“ Votes for Penguinesses.” At the awful prospe^H 
their arrival, which struck consternation into 
h(iarts of the refugees at the South Pole, the dreaz 
awoke. _ 

Bi.ackie and Son have brought out several new 
tions, of which the following are a few : Three by Heii 
at 3s. 6d. each— WU/t Cochrane the Dauntless^ 
Frederick the Great^ A Jacobite Exile, Courage^ 
Hearts^ by Gordon Stables (2s.). The Disputed 
story of the Indian Mutiny, by Frederic P. Gibbon (JS?| 
The Kin^s Signet, by Eliza F. Pollard (as.), 'fke 
Miss Whitting tons, by Geraldine Mockler (js.). 

Village Folk,*by A. B. Romney^(is. 6d.). Hodder 
Stoughton have published a oelightTyl edition of 
Christmas, by Washington Irving, chiuiningly illustrate 
by Cecil Alden (6s.). • ; 







•, I HORtf OF HR. LUCY'S REMINISCENCES. 

|; 1 n the Cornhill Magazine Mr. H. W. Lucy con- 
“Sixty Years in the Wilderness/' filling up 
|#t^pace this month almost entirely with anecdotes 
recollections not only of Mr. Chamberlain and 
modern politicians, but even of actors •like 
l!^ng, Kean, and Ellen Terry. 

MK. CHAMliliRLAIN IN I'KfV^TJi: LJFIL. 
tOnly “ within limits” does the wriKM* consider 
iiSfensible the popular idea of Mr. Chamberlain as a 
^an of hard nature, implacable of purpose, and 
horseless in roiling over any who get in his way :— 
the private rciiitioiis ui (he iiillcxil •<- political 

j^tcr is the most lovaMu, most IovimI of men. A brilliant 
i|hycr5»atioiialisl, enrlo\vo»l witli a keen .sense of buinoiir, lie is 
life aiul soul of the comj>any in which he chances to fiml 
ipielf .... IV'ly ai:<;|ii:iintiincc vvilh him j^oes hack over 
fi|^ty-four years, anil 1 have nevt.*r varied from the altitude 
ijt>pcrsonal esteem anti admiration lor unrivalled inlellcctiial 
' ycr .... A redoublahlc foe, he is a fiitaid whose loyally 
• no hounds. 



HENRY IRVING AND HIS DOG. 

Irving Mr. Lucy counts among lialf-a-do/en 
j||ih6 most delightful men he has known : - - 

a charming jnescncc, a couOly mannei, he was pjim.cly 

f tus generosity, i'iic only value money had for him was that 
i^med him to pleasure and honcfit to others. . . . At 
Is of the little suppers he delighted to give in his room in I lie 
jifBcefsteak Clul), at the I'-icL of the l/yccmu stage, I tme 
'^i noticed a heautiful chair set al the table. “ I >o you really 
re it ? ” he asked. “ C'ertainly. It is a genuine C‘hi})}>en- 
}/• “Take it with you,’' he tjiiiekly replied ; and when 1 
by the stage-door 1 had the giealesl dilliiadly in jaevenling 
^.^N^nding the chair down to he placed un the io|> of my 
f>tn., « 

|^|0e was elliisivejy grateful for any little gift or 
A somewhat patlielic letter from him is 
dated January 2 ikI, iSgy, in which he’says . 
i^dly need a little rest am. a littlf sunshine to he 
well again, 1 find this doing notliing very hard 

^hen Irving sat for his jiortrai? lor Mr. Lucy (yvho 
" HOW possess a most interesting collection^, he 
i. his little dog iuissie must he with him, and 
ji^dingly he was [laluied wutli the dog on his knee. 
i*ndly enough as a rule to liis master's guests, 
would hardly let Mr. lAiey come near him 
he was lying ill at Cirafion Street. A curious 
is told of Fussic having been taken down to 
|thampton with Irving and his company, wlio 
going to the United State.s. Someliow he got 
Straled from his master, atul the boat had to leave 
3Ut him. Si.v weeks later Fi.ssie, “ footsore, 
^4l-stainecl, but capable ol wagging his tail,” trotted 
l^t the stage-door of the Lyceum Theatre. Of 
^*se, says Mr. Lucy, the road was absolutely 
StTniliar to him. • 

mSiS ELLEN TERRY AND MU. BALFOITR. 

lien Terry dined whh the Lucys just before that 
ley to the United States which proved the truth 
saying “ Journeys end in* lovers meeting.” 
lAig th^ company was Mr. Balfour, who, though 
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then engaged at the House in debate upon an important 
measure, could throw off, like Mr. Gladstone, all 
.sense of care and official responsibility the moment 
he found himself in congenial company :— 

Ellen Terry sat strangely silent through the brilliant conver¬ 
sation. I fancied, being out of her ordinary line, it might bore 
her, Mr. Balfour leaving early to resume his duties at the 
House of Commons, she broke silence with a remark that 
show#d I was mistaken. Bringing lier closed hand w'ith athum|i 
on the table, she exclaimed, ^ith a glance towards the door 
through which lie had passed, “I think that man’s a duck.” 

CECIL RHpDES BEFORE THE RAH). 

In 1894 Mr. Lucy and his wife stayed at Groot 
Schiinr. Mrs. Lucy being probably the fir.st lady to be 
received as a guest there. Rhodes's favourite blue 
hydnmgeas were out, in great ma.sse.s, in the garden, 
lie gave his guests a spacious bedtoom, with an old 
Dutcli w^ardrobe among the furniture. Rhodes 
seems to have Ivecn easy and conversable ; he 
“ exyianded under the mellowing influence of tlie cool 
air, the starlit, almost blue sky of a South African 
night.” Excci)t that he showed his guests a little 
bow] in liis study containing small pieces of gold 
which had been dug up on the site of an ancient 
lemji>>e far away up country, and wdiich Rhodes 
lielieved to be part of the gold of Ophir, current in 
the days of Solomon, there w^as nothing said of gold¬ 
mines or diamonds, but a great deal about Rome, 
especially Rome under the Imperial ('icsars. The 
last time Mr. laicy saw Rhodes he was sitting in the 
witnesses chair in the room of the South African 
Commission. 


ICEBERGS FOR SALE? 

Mr. Haj’.-ld Shepstone writes in the Girl's 
Rea/)N on the iceberg and its story. He says that 
some time ago there appeared in the American news- 
pap* t.s an account of how a man liad j)ut icebergs to 
a c' rnmercial use :— 

AI wording i<> this report, one ’Bernard Moran, of Jun<!au, in 
Alaska, regularly sells icebergs by the pound, ton, or berg. 
Tlic story goes that when he landed al this Alaskan port in the 
height of its brief summer he ordered a drink at the hotel and 
was disappomicd when it was served w'ithoul ice. When he 
askorl the attendant aljout it ^nd learned that no ice was to be 
-tblained in the town, it occurred to him that it would be a pro- 
litaldc thing to luring iinan iceberg and sell it to the restaurants 
and not e ls. • e 

Next day he hired a tug anci an old warehouse on the shore. 
With a crew of two and himself, and with a cargo of ropes, 
cables, and anchors he left the port and proceeded to sea. Two 
days later the entire population of Juneau was gathered along 
the shore. The lug-boat was approaching willi a fow the like 
of which no tug-boat ever had before. I’asteilccl by a series ui 
cal^les, ropes, and anchors to the lug was a gigantic iceberg. 

Mr.* Shepstone is slightly incredulous :— 

1 wrote to Mr. Moran asking him for particulars of his unique 
business, but received no Answer. 1 then sent a letter to l 4 ic 
Sheriff of the city asking him if the story was true. He replied : 
“ Dear Sifr,—Why shouldn’t man trade in icebergs as well as 
in any other thing ? It is clear y#u think this is a*tall yarn, but 
I will get Moran to send'you a photograph of one of his bergs, 
and perhaps that will convince fne Britisher how we do things 
out iiere.” But the Britisher & still waiting for that photo¬ 
graph. 



birds, and pressed them to her lips. At Moscow he 
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MADAME PATTI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The Cliristmas Strand has as its uniquw^Stinction 
the first instalment of “ My Reminis?™|i4;/' by 
Adelina Patti. In her preface t#her life-story she 
objects to the current fashion of opera. She objteis 
to being fed* on “ Sweets, sweets, sweets ! ** One 
longs for something more substantial, for “ in music, 
as in life, man cannot live by sweets alone.” To her 
.^young friends, she says— , * 

not Can you shake? Can you trill ? Can you imitate a lark or 
a ntiJckint^ bird? I)iil—Can yon sini^ a simple balhul in honest, 
straij^jhlforward fashion ; such a ballad, foi*exaiiiple, as “ Horne, 
Sweet Home*’? That is the real test. • 

She recalls how when she sang “ Home, Sweet 
Home ” at Buenos Ayres to an audience who did not 
understand a word of Englisli, the people were moved 
to tears. 

PARENTAGE, IjlRTH, AND EDUCATION. 

Thus Simply she announces her ddnit on the stage 
of this world’s life :— 

In 184,, the year of my birth, my parents arrived in Madrid 
to sini^ in opera, and iln^n: on the 19th of h'ebrnary 1 was born. 
Afterwards iny parents returned to Italy for three years, and 
then, takinuj the younger members of their family with them, st?t 
sail for New York, where I remained until I w'as sixteen. Tliere 
1 went to school, and was also tau^dit by n»y private teacher, 
who always accomiKinicd me on iiiy tours. My earliest recol¬ 
lections are associated with tlie trials and triumphs of my |):i rents 
on the stage. 

She recalls how when she was was only six years of 
age she docked herself out in one of lier mother’s 
stage dresses, ranged all her dolls before her to 
represent an audience, and then danc:cd and sang to 
•them. In this improm])tu rehearsal she was surprised 
by her mother with the great singer Alboni, who 
prophesied that the little child would be a great singer 
one day. 

FIRST PUBLIC AT»REARANCE—iETAT SEVEN, 

Her first public ai3j)earance was due to her own 
childish desire to relieve her parents from their 
monetary difficulties. She asked that she might sing 
in public for them. At first the father saM that what 
she asked was impossible :— 

jLven wdien al last he gave in and consenled to my making a 
lirsl appearance in public, a prima of .seven summers musl 

have struck, the habitues of NibJo’s Gard'tri, New York, A an 
odd phenomenon. After 1 had sung in ‘‘ Una Voce,” and while 
the people were clapping and waving theij* handkerclnefs. T 
remember my dear failier catcliing me up in his arin.s ^nd kissing 
me, and my mother petting mo as if I had do^e something very 
wonderful indeed. 

She rejoices‘to think that her father was present at 
all her earlv successes, and that she had done some- 
thing to retrieve the fortunes*of the family. 

• SOME OE HER TK/UMPHS. 

She mentions some of the triumphs thak linger 
specially in Jier memory. A? the clbse of a gala night 
at Madrid 200 beautiful canarfes were at a signal 
, released, and fluttered towards her, each with a 
coloured bow at its throat. She captured two of the 


skirt caught fire. The fite was siice.Jily v:\linguishe( 
liUt •there arose a contiMitiou lor the pieces of \pusl 
the fire had spared, w hich were enrtied off as trophit! 
After mentioning mauy souvenirs and gifts from Roy 
l)ersqn!iges, she mentions willi greatest pride tl 
tributes paid her b\’ great composers and gre 
singers, especially Rossini. One night she w 
tortured from sleefj by a vptiioso in the next roo 
])Ounding a piano in all keys wiili a hand of iro 
.At her request the stranger desisted. In the mornil 
he turned Ciul to be none oilier ilian Von Biilo 
w'bosc custom it was to run over his scales eve 
morning from .six to eighv, even when he perforim 
the previous evening. 

i,o/en(;es ro Gladstone. 

Of the great Englishmen she has met she says s] 
was vastly imi^ressed by Mr. (iladslutie :— 

Once in ihc niidsl of onr of lii> slrtTiiious polilic.'il campa]£ 
ho oaiiu' to bear uio at I'aiinbingli, and aftor\v:ir<ls appeared 
iho stage to thank mo f»)r tiu' pioiismo iny singini^ had giv 
him. IJr nuriilionod that, ho was greatly tmublod with a CO 
so I ventuo d to rocommontj sumr lozi'iigos which I liad /ou 
Lisolul. 'J'li.Lt night 1 soiit him a box of tlioso lo/,(.‘ngos, and | 
liom the groat siaiosmun a ((^digliUul litili* note. 

She recalls how jenny I.ind came si)ecially fre 
T.ondon to hear Iht sing in tin; oralorit) at tl 
Birmingham Musical besiival, being uncertain vs'heth 
“ the little niglitingiile ” could manage sacred muS 
but after the ])ei formance Si.;nl a message expres$T; 
intense admiration of the rnaslcrly rendering of t 
oratorio. 

HER ori'-N SKC RE/l. 

Madame Patti says she is inundlited with inquiri 
as to the secret of lua* voice, coinidcxion, figure, £ij 
animal s})irits. ‘iAs if there was any secret, unU 
temperance in all tilings is a secret! 1 never stfa 
rny voice, 1 avoid all pastries and rich dishes, and 
am slave to nothing. I endeavour to cultivate C(; 
tent. I raredy know an idle moment.” Shu charaCb 
islically concludes :— 

One word nu)r(.‘. Do not think T take the kindness of : 
world ond the uiaiiy hom.mrs 1 have received as paid sitti] 
to myself. I know it. is only a tribute to the gift (iod has gn 
me, and that in taking care of myself I have only ciierished t! 
w hich He has placed in my keeping. 

But the innumerable admirers of this great//iW vt 
be content with nothing save the whole of t 
reminiscences as they appear in the Strafid, 


The Century for November arrived belated, 
order to allow the destruction of the Kaiser^s irit 
view. It is a good number. Helen Keller’s accoi 
of her dreams is interesting. I’hu coloured pictU: 
of Dantzig are admirably done. Robert ^ Hitchfi 
writes on Old Cairo. Lady Randolph Churd 
gossips about her South African Experiences. J 
J. G. Speed writes /)n Horse-Breeding in the Stat 
and Mr, C. Brinton states the case for American Ai 



p|t^ PIONEEH OF’tbIaVEL. 

K§ VImlong the many commemorations of 1908 is that 
thj^Centenary of the birtli of Thomas Cook (IJorn 
Vember 2 2iid, ifioS). 

■At the age of twenty-four we find Cook in liusiness 
? himself as a wood-turner at Market HarhoVgiigh. 
||ion after he entered w'ith ardour into the tern- 
fei^ance movement, and in 1840 he founded the 
lempcrance Mq<:[azine, *ln Jiuie, 1841, he 
one of the speakers at a great temperanee 
toonstration at Leicester, and liad to walk fifteen 
Another demonstration was to be 
^ at Loughborough, and all at once it tla .'p.ed across 
^,iAind what a wonderful raiccess might t.o made of 
people could go by rail instead of having to walk. 
^11 of the idea, he betook himself to the secretary of 
" i railway company, and unfolded to him his plan. 
||was that he would guarantee to fill a train if‘ the 
'%|)any would lake the people from Leicester to 
aghboroiigh and back for a shilling. Within a lew 
Is the arrangements w’cre set forth in print, thus 
ing It the earliest publicly advertised excursion 
No fewer than 750 passengers joined the 
ifsion, a band of music accompanying them to 
^ station, wliilc all Loughkorough turned out to 
iome them A new era in the world of travel 
i: inaugurated, and the organiser w^as soon inun- 
&(1 with ai4>licationb for assistance by others 
ji^pus of arranging special trains. During the next 
^ears he arranged a great number of (ixeursions 
fei;temperance associations and Sunday schools 
jj^een various points—not, however, for any profit 
iimself—and it was not till 1844 occurred 

||in that he miglU strike out for himself a career as 
tier of travellers. 


M. 
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WAR AGAINST HIDEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

IliSfe Century for November reports that the w'ar 
" St bill-boards and the hideous hoardings and 
tiseraents wdiich disfigure the landscape is being 
sly waged in America. In Los Angeles they 
I®; passed an ordinance— 

; it unlawfiil to fix iiiiy lulvciliseincnl or printed matter 
kind on any lrc;e or sliriib. Aiiotlier taxes the bill-board 
Ver it may be, and requires a licence from tlie ijolicc 
1; and the mayor wants to furl her and exclude it from 
Sidcnce section allogellier. 8alcin, Massachusetts, pro- 
certain classes of bill-hoards. St. Paul has forbidden 
f lection within one hundred and filly feel of a park or 
pWay. Bills giving power to license and tax were introduced 
"assacbusetls, New York, Ni‘w Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
Ig 1907. and will be inirodnccd into a score more in 
idge Hazel has sustained Buflalo’s ordinanee in the prelimi- 
ftages of the litigalion. San Jose has won its fight on the 
id that the hoards are nuisances. In New York twenty- 
suits were lately pending to enforce the penahies lor 
tions of the [^resent regulations. Poslers on thjt electric 
5 have been declared ilieyal. Memphis has won its lij^ht 
its inlTQ'luctory ordinance. St. Louis and Kansas City are 
jhling tl>eir bittles in the courts. The corporation counsel 
jaSklo advised the fire department to cut down with an axe 
iiil-bourds erecte^ contrary to the law since the first injunc- 
issued. Congressman Goebel of Cincinnati has notified 
isters that he would tear dowp the boards on his pro- 


•|)(*rty nil less they did so it once. The Rev. S, G. Wo^'I, of 
lllanclford*, goes about with his tixe and cuts down every onend'' 
ing board and sign within seven miles of his parish of Blandford, 
su (hat he has earned the title of “ Minister Militant,” The 
iiwnnbers of the North End Improvement Society, Tacoma, 
three hundred strong, refuse to deal with those who advertise in 
ofiVnsive W'ays. ^ ^ 

A vigorous educational campaign is being carried 
on to create a public sentiment insisting that the bill- 
lioaRl is a menace to public beauty and sound taste. 
T’he “ city beautifur' is incompatible with the “city 
grotesque,” which is what the bill-boards have made 
of many of our citfes. It would be well if we could 
have something of*lhe same crusading enthusiasm in 
the Li'itcd Kingdom. 

THE HISTORIC INTEREST OF HOLLAND HOUSE. 

A WRi rcR in Blackwood's Afagazine takes for his 
subject the various recent works centring round 
Holland House, and writes around them a kind of 
Quarterly Reinew article, whicli is very readable. Of 
Holland House he says ;— 

Few mansions in or near London arc more picturesque in their 
surroundings, or more interesting from their associations with 
tlie past, than Holland House. The domain in which it stands 
is a pr-nect rus in urbe — a green oasis in a wildtaness of bricks 
and niortar. William Penn was a tenant of l.he house for .some 
lime; Atlerbury kept his library there; William TIL looked 
over the house and redecorated it with some idea ol making it 
his palace. 

And in the first forty years of last century Charles 
Greville described it as “ the house of all Europe.” If 
ever it should come to an end, he said, “ a vacuum 
will be made in society which nothing can supply . . . 
T'he world will suffer by the loss, and it may be said 
with truth that it will « :(:lipse the gaiety of nations.” 

l.^dy Holland did not invite, she commanded^ 
attendance at her parlies. It was chiefly men, of 
course, whom she entertained; she had an almost 
masculine intellect, and could probably liave endured 
neither the affectations of the fashionable ladies nor the ■ 
“ literary inanities ” of the “ blue-stockings.” Napoleon 
was one of her heroes; in his captivity she supplied 
him continually with books, newspapers and sweeL 
meats—which must have been very bad for him. 
/\lmost the last nourishment for which he asked was 
“ Jes pruneaux de Madame Holland.” 

At Holland House *^Lady Holland wa.s the predominant 
partner—She-who-miist-be-oLeyed by husband and visit()rs 
alike. “The coirurion,” wrote Macaulay, “did not keep his 
servants in better order than she does her guests.” Occasionally 
a privileged guest ventured on a retort. “ Sydney, ring the 
bell,** she said to Sydney Smith. “ Yes, and shall J. sweep the 
mom as well?” “ Luttrell, make room,** s^e commanded. 

“ It will have to be f?ta<te, as it does not exist at pre.sent.” Lord 
Melbtmrne was once so indignrrit at being ordered to change 
his place at labre when he was comfortably sealiMl, that he ro.se 

and left the room in a huff. “I’m d-d if 1*11 dine with you 

at ail.” ti 

The Hiost interesting paper in the United Service 
Magazine is “ A Ramble in Lorraine,” by “ A Cen¬ 
turion.” The most (ihriousjs an attempt to connect 
the diminution of infant martality with the preparation , 
for war. 








WHY I BECAME A UBERAL.’* 

Sin George Sitwell,, Bart., explains * to \he 
readers of the Westminster Review why he. became a 
Liberal. He starts with the observation that the 
Conservatives are best for foreign, and Liberals foi 
home policy.* A foreign policy hacf held togethei 
progressive, stationary and retrograde I'ories. Once 
the Empire was in danger, and with it the whole of 
civilisation:— , * 

Now all this is chun^od. Wc have secured a bre.ithin*; 
space for ten years, perhaps for a f.ieneralion, in whieli 
to set our house in order, to rriiiovt the abusc.s wliiclj 
make or keep us weak and dividwi at home, which 
offend . our subjects abroad, to seek :i closer union with 
our Colonies, to strenj;t]u;ni the ties whicli binrl us to I'oreiLHi 
friends. It is probable that our doscendanis will some day look 
back to the rule of this much-abused Liberal Ministry as a kind 
of Golden At^c, in which the power of llritaiii reacheil its 
highest development, her territory and influence their widest 
extension. No immediate danger seems lo threaten us, if we 
avoid mischievous, unprofilaldo, undignifie<i attacks ujion 
Germany, and keep our fleet strong. Tlitr llritish Empire may 
still survive as a confederation of free ]W)ples. The danger, at 
least fora time, is over, the centre of interest has shifted from 
foreign to domestic affairs, anrl the man in the street is not far 
wrong in thinking that the Liberals are best qualified to deal 
with home policy. 

Neither Party is lacking in good intentions,^biit 
these intentions are not carried out by a Conservative 
Government:— 

A political party which looks for patronage to the great 
landed proprietors, which w'alks arm-in-arm with the publican 
and takes olfils hat to the bishops, is not a free agent to deal 
with, save of the most urgent questions of the clay. 

Conservative statesmen are pursued by persistent 
misfortune. With Conservative statesmen, officials, 
organisers, a general want of care in all tilings, great 
and small, leads to strange comedies of error. 'Lhis 
universal system of muddle may be amusing in small 
instances. Tariff Reform was brought forward to 
divert men’s thoughts from the mismanagement of 
the war. As an election cry it hardly came up to 
expectation, but considered solely as a diversion it 
was curiously successful. Sir GeoTgc concludes by 
saying:— 

My answer then upon tl»c whole question is lliat*for twenty- 
five years I have upjiosed every ^suggestion to tax food and 
neces.saries, and cun never support a jjoJicy wdiich is to biing 
fortunes lo a few by putting fresh burcj^'n.s upon the working 
classes. Further, I am grateful for the legislation of thc^la^i. 
three years, and believe in social reform and reconstruction. 
The time has come when progressive Conservatives must drop 
either the progress or the conservatism, and they woul& be better 
employed in helping to mould the future rather than to buttress 
up the past.^ 

4 " ' — — 1 III 

John Long has brought, out .six more volumes in 
his charming little series of, classics (cloth, 6d! net; 
leather, is. net). They are Roljert Browning’s Love 
Ftems^ Charles Kingsley’s Miscellaneous Poems, 
Francis Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, Sir J. Reynolds’ 
Discourses upon Art, Cardintil Newman’s Benedictine 
Order, and Ruskin’s Sesan^e and Lilies. It would be 
bird to find daintier little volumes for Christmas 



HOW TO RUN EXHIBITIONS * 

Mr. Gerald Maxwell writes in the Westminsteril 
on great national exhibitions, and,refers to t^efcoti^l 
inittee appointed in October, 1906, to consider 
subject. Its report recommends the establishment of 
perii'jdnc.U sub-department under the Board of Tradi^^ 
to provide in future for continuity of organisation froqil 
exhibition to exlybition. This committee freel^^ 
criticised the management of British sections in th 
j)ast. It showed that we had muddled through intl\§| 
usual way, not altogctlier without credit on certajii|i^ 
oci^isions, but without adetjuately representing thi^ 
industrial power olThc limpire. Everything has be 
I)ractically left in the hahds of the Secretary 
Commissioner-General, wlujse ])ost has been fillie 
since 1878 by the same man. As a result, we haVi^ 
not had for our money’s worth anything like as muc 
as other exhibiting nations ;— 

In I1SS9, when, for political reasons, the Government refill 
to lakir ]urt in llie Paris F-xIiikition of tluU year, the L6^ 
M;iyoi of London was able, with the help of a scratch 1 
iniUt.H:, and williout any subsidy, to organise a llrilish Sectio 
wliicli the cx|>erls pronounce lo have U.-en better arranged, : 
more satisfactory, than that of on which the Governn 

expended nearly 00,000, 01 about ;^ 35 iOOO less than 1 

spent by Japan. • 

Tlie Franco-British Exhibition accomplished 
]e.ss than a year what had taken the promoters of 
I Viis ICxhibition of 1900 well over five years to i 
Mr. Maxwell urges that there i.s no justification fc 
continued policy of muddle. He says :— 

If, to niention the name of only one living British authori 
Mr. J. H. Cuiidall, wdio has l>een connected with almost.^ 
International'Exhibiiion since that held at Paris in 1867, i 
wlio organised the splendid British Machinery Section at SK 
Ijerd’s Bush, was invited to nominate a small committei^Ki 
experts,*the metliocls of applying for and allotting spacer 
shape and colour of laliels, the de.sign and arrangement of Blt|i| ^ 
castes, the engaging of hands to cany out tlie installationy;^W 
liest w.'iy lo secure rediiclions of railway and insurance rates, 
a liundred other vexed questions could be settled once and 
all. Then, at any rale, Prilish rnanulacturers w*ould be abfeif 
compete in foreign exhibitions without being under an impo 
liandieap, and none of the Govermnenl grant would be waiti 
on pieliuiiiiary experiments. 


Such m book as tlie Iris A Dames of Ypris, by Dio 
Patrick Nolan, is not quite correctly described in 
preface as a “little wxirk,” for it is a fat vol 
running, wdth the appendix, to 526 pages. It CC 
tains many illustrations of the abbey buildings a 
abbesses. Not only is it the history of aii If 
convent dating back to 1665—and the only It 
abbey of the Order of St. Benedict, with a 
remarkable and chequered history—but it also give 
some account of Irish Jacobitism (we hear consta 
of a morfarch named James IIL, and a certain Qt3 
Clementina his wife), and there are some Stuaft let 
to the Irish Dames of Ypros which have not 
been published. It is an astoiiishingly partisan wc 
and as such intfiresting even tb non-CathoB^ 
(Browne and Nolan, Dublin. 10s. 6d, net.) 







‘ CHILDREN OF NATURE. 

Tue Little Blacks ot the Gacoon. 


tRe»November»issue of the BiblioMque. Univcr- 
C. Seguin gives us some interesting particulars 
^jiicerning the life of the black cliild in the Gaboon, 
fit French Congo region. *■ 

. vjvacitv and apaphy. 

V The black children in fhc‘ GabooiL he writes, are 
children of differcjit small races iiihabiling the 
of the river or numerous lakes, .or of the 
Ipllages hidden aw^ay in the deep and vast tro|)ical 
tflttcsts. Though these races may differ S(,mi what in 
l^guage, history, Ijcliefs, and customs, their cliildren, 
iiijjeast from the ];)oint of view of temperament and 
l^l^racter, are all very much alike. All born under 
same fierce sun, they inhale from their first hour 
heavy atnjosphcre saturated with hot luimidity 
always at the same temperature, and hence wc: 
lij^rceive in the children a vivacity l)rusque and 
jj^yage, coupled with ajiathy sombre and vague. 

^ now THE CIlll/DKI'N ARE NAMED. 

black child is thus not merely the son of his 
|i;j?ents ; ho is the natural chilcl ol die lro|»l('al forest. 
';htbe Congo country these children ol Natiui* receive 
^ ,names of some object or place, or some [)cculiarity 
I^Jthe country wliich niav have witnessed dicir birth, 
lioth of the Hipjiopotamus, Stormwind, Dance of 
th, Return from liui Chase, are a few lliu writer 
met with. Several children he knew aiiswcTed 
name of Forgotten, and it implied that tiie 
had died in giving birth to them. The name 
sort of prayer a.sking the motlier to forget her 
"Id, the cause of her dc ath, in the other Avorld; for 
^ belief is current that the s|)irii of the moiher 
iSc^S to be avenged, and seeks to destroy her child, 
born under bad conditions one \vho is deli- 
and alway.s ailing is spoken of as “the one 
fUt a name.’' 


m- 


THE IIOV .S LIEE IN THE EOREST. 


PlpThe black child, wVitTher lu* be born in the open 
II or in the small hut, i.s not deprived ol’ the maternal 
^ linct, but tlie mother contents herself with feeding 
ife and protecting him against danger, and lets him 
than trouble about training him. As soon 
can walk he learns the way to the forest or to 
[river. While she is working in the plantations, 
|jf"follows her, and makes the acmiaintance of the 
s, fruits, and insects. The forest is his ])icture~ 
and his remarkable powers of observation soon 
iie him to discern with accuracy the fruits which 
ptinwholesome or poisonous from the others which 
ybe eaten. Agile, and witliout any fear oPdangcr, 
|pftoWfe«how to avoid or to kill the snakes he meets 
' lually. In time he manages to construct for 
lljielf a niusicah instrflment, a very primitive kind 
o three strings, which he makes 

as he says in his native longue. The music 


fe mostly improvised, ajhd the writer records that he 
onefi heal'd a little black girl singing .— 

After the forest 
( ■oiiic the river and the lakes. 

Aflcr the dry season, 

'File season of rain. , 

* 4^ iC 

Alier the day comes night, 

^ After health, sickness, 

After life, q^eath. 

CURL SLAVES. 

But tliis free opeh air life, it must be added, is only 
for the boys. For the girls the life is a very different 
one. 'They can never be said to belong to thcm.selves ; 
from the day ol their birth all tht7 have to do is to 
obey. Born slaves, they lead the existence of slaves. 
At the age of eight or ten they belong to a man, and 
Ills wives make them servants. 'I’here is alw^ays 
plenty of work lor them, often of a very tiring nature. 

PUNISHMENTS SUGGESTED UY FAULTS. 

In thvir games the liUjj negro has less imagination 
than the Kuropean. He .simply imitates the manners 
and customs of his elders. But while he is the child 
of N^'turc much more than the fruit of any special 
training on the part of his parents, it must be noted 
that the parents do endeavour to im|)an a certain 
moral education to their children. For instance, 
wliL-n a little child disobeys his mother and goes alone 
to thi* river, the mother takes him in her arms and 
plunge.s him suddenly into the water and holds his 
head under the water as long as it is safe to do so. 
In this way she seeks to show the child that he has 
been nearly drowned, and that if he goes to the river ' 
by himseV Jie certainly will be drowned. Again, 
when a greedy child has stolen cooked bananas, a 
favourite dish, the mother prepares a large quantity, 
aii i, putting them before the child, invites him to a 
TIP al. But when the child .says he has had enough, 
the puni.shmcnt begins, and he is forced to go on 
eating, sometimes for hours, to the point when there 
would be imminent danger of continuing. 'Fhere is 
litlle real moral training, and consequently no punish¬ 
ment for moral faults. 


'I'tiE Canadian for November ^illustrates 

the case of a c^juntry in which magazinedom has not 
yet been broken up by specialisation. It sets out to 
serve the vastly varied life of the Dominion. It has 
a paper on theology which disestabli.shes damna¬ 
tion,” “ hell,” and “ everlasting **; it presents Canadians 
prominent on the stage; jt describes moose-hunting 
in Ne\l Brunswick in a way that suggests Badminton ; 
it gives a pleasing accqunt of the poetry of the French- 
Canadian, Louis Frechette \ it tells of the Icelanddlts 
in Canirla, of whom there are now about 20,000, 
forming some of the moSt highly valued members of 
the population. TheVe art‘ papers on Canadian art, 
there is poetry, there is Action, there is the comic , 
element 




THE ENTHRONEMENT OF WOMANHOOD. 

M. E. Cousins, in ih& JTheosophist for November, 
proclaims the advent of woman as the great coming 
revolution of the century. He says :— 

The newl for^the feminine element in all ckparlments of life 
is continually becoming more pronounced. In religion, this is 
shown by the increasing honours which arc being bestowed on 
the Virgin Mary by the Roman Catholic Church ; while in 
1‘rotcstant sections of ("hristianity this need for the feminine 
presentation of lht> Godhead has t)een felt and expressed by 
Christian Scientists, who always use the dual appellation, 
Kather-Mother ; and there is a gro ing tendency in all Tro- 
tcslant communities to draw more and ihore attention to the 
feminine qualities of the Holy .Spirit, the feminine Person in the 
Trinity, Jn philosophy, in art, in music, there is a reaching out 
to the mystical, the beautiful, the imaginative, the emotional, 
the intuitive, rjither than the pessimistic, the realistic, the cold, 
the intcileclual; in short, the world-mind seems to be seeking 
to manifest itself specially in a feminine vehicle, instead of in 
the masculine form which it has lionoureil so lonp. This is the 
swing of the pendulum of evoliilion which may not bcintorfercil 
with. 

The enfranchisement of women is the most iiiijKirtanl political 
movemeiil of modern limes ^ and it is, on tlie physical plaiu;, 
only a symbol of the entry, on the mental plane, of the intui¬ 
tion to share in the operations of the intellect; and ihrougli 
the intuition the soul will be able to function and eventually 
spiritualise the malerialislic tendeneies of the age. In ICng- 
land and America, slrt)ngholds of force, materialism,* and 
selfishness, the legalised freedom of woman to serve her cxniniry 
must be expected to be wrung from tliosc in power only after 
years of great tribulation. 

Inihe Nor//i American Review for November the 
Rev. C. F. Akcd closes an enthusiastic narrative of 
the Woman^s Movemt'ot in England as follows ;— 

It is simple fact that the zeal of the women is religious and that 
their coinage lias risen to luaoism. 'J’Jiey are ]:»osscsst:d by the 
•enthusiasm of humanity and tliey know th<; joy of sacrifice for 
a great cause. Woman has come to understand w'oman, and 
women have come to sympathise with women in a manner 
which itself marks the dawn of a new day. I’lic power of 
politics to raise the status of w'omen everywhere, to amelioiali? 
distressful industrial and social conditions, aii<l to open out large 
fields of social Service, is realised by them now Luo clearly for 
^ them ever to recede from the position they luivt; taken. Aiul 
some day they wdll arrive. 

The Internation/V[. Council of Women. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, writing on the Inter¬ 
national Council of Women,, which this year met 
at Geneva, and next year will meet at T oionto, says, 
in the Norfh American Retnew^ ihJt.it is the gietrtest 
of all international organisations ;— 

Exactly forty years ago the first Woman’s (.dub electrified the 
world by coming into existence and, very appro])rialeJy, in IVcw 
York, the usual centre for startling events. Tliat was the seed. 
The harvest is seen in the International Council of Women, 
w'hose Congress iVas just closed in Geneva, and which represents 
so many million clubwomen that pobody has been able to count 
them accurately. ^ • • 

Each nation is entitled to the same number of delegates, 
aiy;^ough the number of members varies widely. The United 
States Council represents many hundred thousand women. Tliat 
ot Great Britain is composed of four hundred and tWenty-six 
organisations ^'ith an immense mtmberslfip. France has about 
seventy-five thousand members. Evfjp so sparsely settled a 
cqpntry as Sweden has nearly turenty-five thousand. Switzerland 
•has sixty-four organisations in her Council ; the Netherlands, 
thirty-five ; Austria, fifty. The Council is strong in Italy, and 


its recent Congress of Women attracted the atteiffion of all 
.Europe and was most favourably treated by the Italian press. 
Hungary, which one scarcely associates with progressive move¬ 
ments of women, has a Council of eighlee« active orgamsStions, 
In far-off Australia, the Councils in the various States are coin« 
posed of from twenty-five* to forty affiliated societies, and the. 
Wife *the new Governor-fjeneral is an enthusiastic CouncU 
worker. Argentina has a Council of Women wliich has npw^ 
had a useful existence of fourteen years, and its varied depart- 
intails of work are eomMered of so much value that the Goverh- 
meiil lias ma<ie it an a]»|)iopwaiion i.'f 5,000 dols. a year, 
Tweiily-throe nations are imrepicscntcd, Russia and Turkc/, 
w ill come in next year. 


REACTIONARY ^IWITZERLAND. d 

It is startling and deplorable to learn from MrSlV' 
Ida Husted Har|)er's pa])or in titc North American 
Rroiew for November that Switzerland, which leadtf 
the world in so ihany ways, is liopeU^ssly reaetioii- 
ary 011 the great question of the citizenship of 
women:— '■ 

So far is Switzerland from being the “ideal republic”—^in; 
only twr> of ihe iw'eiily-fivc Cantons can a married womalt 
collect iM coniro! her wages ; in only two can she testify in 
court ; in none has she etjual guardianship with the husl>antji 
over lier children ; tin* wih'lias almost no i»roj>(:rty rights audl 
cannot disposi; j.>y will of li»*i own leal (‘slate ; wages jniid t0 
women arc about two-thirds of those paid to imui for the 58010 
work, and in many oce-ui->:iiions are only one franc a day; tlip 
“age of consent ” in mosi of the Cantons is ihirlecn ; womep| 
are |ninished for prostitution, luit men are not. No woman ha(^ 
a vole for any jiorson or anything or is eligilile for any office—^ 
not even lo sit on any pulric board ; nor liave women a voice in 
any matters concerning the ('liurcli or the right to fdl any ofifj 
olliccs. ' .! 

A few years ago, a Commission was appointed to I’evis^. the 
Civil ('ode, and a very siroTig elforl vvas made by women tp 
secure more ecpial laws, l.uit tliey wore iiiiL able to obtain 
changes of conse<iuence. 'This new code, which does not gp 
inti) clli*ct imlil Ipl2, will h^ave lliem It^gally vvliere they were.^ 
hundred yi'iirs ngo. ^ 

Another signilicaiil instanci^ was seen in regard to tR.0 
Relornurd ( lunch. It has always bt'en a Slate institution^ 
Hupporled l>y publit taxes of which women paid 
(jiiota, but women have no voice in its management, Af 
lew years ago, ilu- scjiaralion of (diurcli and State was d^r 
cided upon l)y the Canton of Geneva, aiul a (Jommis.sion..Pf 
nineteen proiiiineni men a])[)oinlcfl to prepare a new constitution 
for the (.iuircli. 'I'hey iiicorj.ioraled in it a vote for w'oinen ip 
Churcl' matters. ^Vhe^ this was laid before the Legislatut^ 
the claustr giving women a voii* was struck out, and they 
left w'ilhoiil any righi.s whatever under the new rt'^ime, 
it was found tliat it would be nece.ssary to have thirty thousaiid 
dollars a year for llie siiji])orl ol the Church l:>csides its present 
income, these same men declared that the women dould . bj| 
depended on to raise a large part of this amount. Now the^j 
have sent a letter lo each woman member, urging her to 
forkh c^'ery elforl to eolleci this money. . 

- ■ % 

^ 

Representation, the journal of the Popular Repre^ 
sentation Society, points out that at the Manchester 
MunicipAl elections the number of votes polled wonii^ 
have Jusiitied a proportionate number of tfireinbe|| 
being returned of ten (instead of fourteen actually 
elected) Con.servatives, four instead of three Indi^ 
pendent, six instead of seven Liberals, and six inst^ai^ 
of two Labour and Spcialist. 




« *“BABY," 


If t “BABY," “SHE," “I." 

& V; A STUDY of the early use of self-words by a child ” 
fela very interesting contribution by Professor C. H. 
|doley’to the Psychological Review, He made some 
||anty observations in the development of two of his 
^^idren, and decided to watch with more precise 
^curacy the development of a third child. His record 
^^tends from soon after birth uijtil the thirty-third 
l^onth, when the normal, use of self-words secerns to 
S^ve been acquired. On the record winch is given 
!h6 Professor bases certain conclusions.^ He says, 
^|The child early manifests a fei'ling akin to pride in 
I^Dtrol over her own body and over mate i;i! objects.'* 

I rrect understanding* of “ 1 *' and ‘‘ Vou” when 
others was achieved by therniddh'of the nine- 
nonth. What he describes as the most scjarc'n- 
i.stion of all is, How the true or subjective 
; of “ I ’* is grasped. He says, “ My answer 
:he child gradually comes to notice the indica- 
f self-feeling (the emphasis, the ai)j.)ropriate 
etc.) accompanying the use of ‘ I,' ‘ me,* and 
y others. These indications awaken his own 
ing, already existing in an inarticulate form, 
rpathises with them, and reproduces them in 
use of these words. They thus comei to stand 
elf-assertive feeling or attitude^ for self-will and 
iation.’* 

Professor then goes on to argue, “ Docs ‘ I * 
irimarily the visible or tangible body ? ** He 
1 “No** “ 1 ** means primarily a s(df-assertive 

linked with action or emphasis cxjirtrssive of 
le. The earliest examples connect it with the 
n of sensation, of action, of service, and of 
‘iation (“ I ii*ee mamma,’' “my toast,” “1 carry 
‘' I get it for you,” “ I got two flowers,”, etc.). 

THE INFANT AS rHILOSU'lUlER. 

jover, there is anotlicr name which comes into 
►ut the same time as “ 1.” and means primarily 
ysical body. This name in this case was 
” and was ajijnirently learned from direct 
in and a.s.sochition, like the name of any other 
body. It is noteworthy how comparatively 
If-feeling seems to connect itself with tliese 

careful study of the child seems to suggest 
l^ordsw^orth was altogether right when he 
led a child as “'i'hou best philo.sophcr, that 
It keep Tny heritage : Thou eye amongst the 
For here we have the baby accurately dis- 
ling between the spiritual ego or true subject, 
le material organism, her body, which she 
as an objci't among other objects, and denotes 
le accordingly. 

SELF-dBJECnVE AND SELF-SUBJECTIVE.* 

meant at first her reflection in the glass, 
doW on die wall, her physical person. It was 
uwever, applied ID action and possession. It 
on the profnouns, and for some weeks was the 
nest name for self, thougli it never entirely 


' supplanted^^^^^^j^ pronouns, however, mended 
their pace, gained a leadi and gradually displaced 
“ Baby *' altogether. 

There was yet another self-word. “ She,*’ a 
self-word acquired by direct imitation—that is, by 
hearing people say, “She needs a clean dress,** and 
the like—was used as early as the twenty-third month 
and is noted as common towards the end of the 
twenty-sixth month. It continues so for about two 
months, then diminishes, and is discontinued about 
tlie end of the thirty-second month. 

Then the Professor goes on to ask, “In what sense is 
‘ I' a social t:onception ? ** and answers, “ ‘ I * is social 
in that the vtTy essence of it is the assertion of self- 
wili m a social medium of which the speaker is 


conscious. 


'Phen follow a whole series of observations wfliich in 
the hands of an aflcctionate mother might introduce 
the maternal brain to the value of the study of 
psychology. 


FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN GRADUATES. 

Mr. R. M. Bvrnes contributes to tlie Yale Re^neiv 
a statistical study of the Yale graduates, and offers 
much valual)](i matter for reflection. 

'Phe occupations selected by Yale graduates are 
noted: law^ in 1867-1886 takes 35 per cent, of the 
graduates, having ri.seii to that figure from 17 ])er 
cent, in the eighteenth century. 'l"he ministry, on 
the other hand, has fallen‘from 36 per cent, in 1701- 
179T to 8 per cent, in 1867-1886. 

Eighty-one per cent, of Yale graduates, 1797-1866, “ 
w'ere maiTit‘h 10*8 unmarried, the rest unknown. The 
proportion of graduates married has steadily diminished 
from 88'3 per cent, in 1701-1791 to 63*3 per cent, in 
18671886. The ministry leads in every period but 
thi earliest. These figures the waiter regards as * 
“ almost conclusive confirmation of the general belief 
that marriage has been growing constantly less popular, 
especially since 1870, amongst the educated classes*’ 
of the Uni|ed State.s. 

'Phe age at marriage of Yale graduates has steadily 
increased from 277 years 1701-1791, to 30*5 years 
186^-1886. During the period 1797-1866 the largest 
proportion of marriages have taken place between the 
years 25 and29, and the next largest between the 
years 30* and 34. The average number of years 
between graduation and marriage has remained 
almost the same during the nineteenth ^entury. 

I'hc number of children per family of Yale gra¬ 
duates has j^unk from 57 in'1701-1791 to 2'o2 in 
1867-1886. Taking the Yale graduate as an index 
of the educated clashes of the country, there ha^s 
manifestly been in these classes a decline in the 
birthrate during th^ last j:wo centuries. The writer 
inters that this decline, being a general one, is indi¬ 
cative of some general underlying cause, such as 
increased cost of living, of a desire to give the * 
children a better education. 



THE MILK PROBLEM SOLVED. 

Copenhagen is, according to Mr. S. H. *Adams, 
in McClures^ the fortunate city that has solved the 
great problem. Dr. Busck thirty years ago had his 
attention roused by a workman of his worrying al)Out 
his sick child, for whom he coultf not get; good 
milk. The worthy doctor roused three University 
professors, a diplomatist, a physician, a law^^er, 
and a philanthrppist, to form the Milk Furnishing 
Society of Copenhagen, with a capital of ;j^5oo. 
The venture succeeded within the prescribed limits of 
5 per cent., and the capital is now worth 3,000. It 
has purified the entire milk trade of Copenhagen, and 
extended its influence to the adjoining country, as well 
as to Norway, Sweden, and Germany. It owns no 
dairy farms or cattle; it merely distributes and 
controls. It educates and safeguards. Its motto is 
“ pure milk from sound cows.” Forty firms, with 
5,060 cows, are under contract with it. These firms 
are bound to feed their milk cattle with certain kinds of 
fodder, to turn them out to pasture during the season, 
and to report at once any disease among the animals, 
the work-folk, or their families. 

TWELVE HOURS FROM COW TO CONSUMER. ^ 

The society’s inspectors inspect every cow in every 
stable at least once a month. Between notification 
and inspection the Society {lays contract price for 
suspected milk which is not sold - 

The contnictini; rhiiry-rarms urc rcqiiirod to lx; .iiifl arc nxxlcls 
of cleanliness. The siahlcs are spixiiiliy built, in most casrs, 
:inrl are kept like a New iMxdand kilclieii. The cattle tliciu- 
;ielYes are groomed, belon; milking, like horses foi a show-ring, 
and if this starms to smack of rnetieuloiis precision at first 
thought, it must be rememlierod that an ungroomed cow may, 
Avhilc being milked, sliake filth or hairs into the milk rccepiacle. 
No dry-sweeping in the stables is permit ted—to till the air witli 
possible germs and incwitable dirt. 'Mie milkers are dressed in 
special costumes, Ireriuently changed, and there arc always soap, 
water and towels convenienr. to the milking room, which the 
milking force is <’x]iectcd to use fretjuenlly. Immediately after 
milking, the milk is strained, poured into the sterilized n*- 
ceptaclcs provided by the Society, cooled to live degrees 
('-entigrade, and set in a cold chamber. By arrangement with 
the railroads special cars are rea<ly at haiul, and the pitiducl is 
shipped to the Society’s lieadcpiarters in ( <>|ierdiag^;n, a privafi; 
track bringing it to the doors 01 the great central buililing. 
Usually the milk reaches the consilmer before it is twelve horns 
old ; always before it is twenty-Jour houni old. 

SF^l.ED, TAS'J'ia), FlLTEKJCDf HOTFLED. * 

Any unsealed can is at once turnifd over to bo 
made into butter, and paid for at a lower pr«:e. T'he 
cans are weighed, the temperature is taken, the milk 
arranged *in classes and samples, one .set of samples 
going to the laboratory, the other to a corps of expert 
tasters, who are all women —women bejng found to 
have a more delicate sense* of taste than men. These 
tj^ters, however, only work an hour at a time at their 
work, the sensibility of the tongue being then dulled. 
For every imperfect sample the, taster receives a 
premium of about 3id. After being tasted, the pre¬ 
fect is strained through th’*ee filters of boiled gravel, 
out of which it is cooled again and bottled by 
machinery, or despatched to the large metal recep- 
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tacles in the delivery wagons. The proverb 'iS 
“ Milk is no cleaner than the dirtiest thing it touebes^S 
There are about 430 employees ^in the plap^—23^ 
delivery boys, 120 men, and eighty women. The| 
Society’s milk sells for aliout 2icl. a quart, slight^l 
above the standard price in Cojicnhagen. -ll 

TRADE DOUULEl) IN CONSEQUENCE. 

Instead of injurkig thc^ dairy industry of the natioi^^ 
tliese restrictions have aidcM and exteinded it. Tbi" 
daily consumption of milk per liead is more tl 
double what it was before these arrangement 
came in. 

'The juihlic Board of Hqaltli sujx-rvises all sales,!^ 
milk. No person can sell milk withovU notifying ,t]^ 
sanitary police. Every milk-seller must be able 
trace where ho has got the milk from that is suppli^ 
to a certain household, so that when disease breaV^ 
out in that household the disease may bo traced 
its source. The tiiberculine test has led to the redii^,. 
tion of tuberculosis at the great abbattoirs to 
four, or one per cent. In the .State of New Ybil 
thirty per cent, of all the herds are tuberculous. 

- * ‘:i| 

COUNTRY FOR BQYS, TOWN FOR GIRLS. '3 

Tins seems to be the preference of Nature, as 
forth in the Qiuirlerly Journal of Economics^ by 
Ripley, in a note on sex ratio ;it birth in town nfi 
country. In France, the proportion of male 
female births, ;i8ot to 1865, was 103 to 100 in | 
Department of the Seine, io4'3 to too in other 
and xo5'3 to joo in the rural districts : - 

k’or Uie (lonuan Empire largo, Uu* male tu 
niaio and living Births are as io5 t) to 100, the jjropnrtion btij 
slightly lower in Saxony and Wiirtemfierg. Yet among 
lifiy -fivv larg».‘ cities, six in 1S95 and seven in 1896 manifest '|i 
absolm*; excess ol female births, Diisseldorf ligurcs amq 
these in both years. • 

In Russia, on the contrary, in thirty-nine out^;^ 
forty-nine governments the proportion of boys to , * 

l)orn is higher in city than country, thus reversing^) 
law. Nevertheless, the writer regards this law,.' 
more females relatively to males are born in city tl^lj 
in country, as an establi.shed fact, and asks for' ^ 
evplanation. A lower vitality is suggested 
Falhbeck in his study of the Swedish nobility. J'|| 
Michigan, where both parents were native-born, 
proportion of males to females at birth was leSg 
under 105 to 100 ; where both parents were foretg 
born, the proportion of males was abnormally hi^ 
often 108 to TOO: while for so-called mixed marriag 
the proportion of males was higher still. Seve; 
other explanations are offered. 


Pictures of Christ’s face in early Chri.stian art afisp 
given b^ T. H. Bird in the Swiday Strand. Th^i “ ' 
is also a sketch of Mr. (foorge Hoopex^* Unitie 
Methodist C'hurch, East Dulwich, who, becat 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Fre^i Church Fed€ 
tion, is called ‘^ The Bishop of* London 
Churches,” * 






^ ♦ THE FRENCH STAGE. 

^ ;!;-Mrs. John Van* Vorst contributes a very sug)?es- 

g )€ paper bn the traditions of the French stage to 
ippincotfs, , She (ieclares that “ There i.s something 
^Ylfthc Catholic education which at the cradle does 
^way witli the self-consciousness that is the curse of 
tmr introspective Puritanism. It is this primary 
Education in self-forgetfulness wlpcli makes of the 
French people better actors than we.” It is training 
that makes the actor in France. The great value 
aittached to the drama in France the writer illustrates 
fctis 

I?,; On the eve of the battle and llie Ijuniing of Mosiow durinq; 

midniglit hours that procoded a Iraiilic slanj^hlcr ji> wbitdi 
i^kndreds of thousands to perish, di»l Nap<'k.*on oci:ii]>y 

|il mind? 

Notin the moditalioii of militaiy tnrtics.Iiort* his rosolulioii 

taken. But in the c.ombinahon of the vaiious dclails retiard- 
ikg the famous troiif)e \vh(» were playing in I’aiis at the Tlu-atre 
Fmil9ais, and reganling their suceissors for nil time, 

'S^Thc “treaty of Moscow,” composed and drawn up by 
i^^oleon on that agitating night, shows what place of import- 
he gave to the National Theatre. He provided in detail 
the organisation of the company, he arranged for theii 
iSi^bperalion in the comnierciiil lienelils of the house, he named 
aftiount of their |»ensit)ns and the number of years they 
serve in obtaining iIumu. Every dirlail was arrangoti h»i 
imetn and remains siili the worting ])asis of the (‘oniedie 
Sf^jaise. 

must be a consiimm.itc profes- 
l^bn ” the writer goes on to suy :— 

feel a thing while you are writing alKnit it -so Flaul>eit 
Bjlj^ared—is <lisaslrous to art. 'I’o feel a thing wliiU- you are 
—so Ihderot wroU.is disastrous to ilraimitie trflcct. 

S i^;^iu8 formula, given by a great critie, is tin* rrue riiie ado])ted 
1 ^ motors ill France :— 

' intense feclitigs wdiieli m.'tke a iiKMliocr*' :iclor ; it is 

iS[i(k:rc feelings whick make llie inultilude of bad actors ; and 
.the absolute suppression o( any ieeling which ]>repares the 
actor.” * 

as generally conce(Ie<L tin* l*a.ris llieaWe is heller than llie 
|Uiierican, it is for this very reason : I<>enc!i jM> pli.; lil;«.: aciing, 
actresses, 

^pFljiie whole paper is an interesting suggestion of the 
* itrstst between American individualism and French 
lectivism, between (Jatholic freedom fu)m self- 
Uiousness and Puritan introspectiveness. 




NAPOLEON IIL SELF REVEALED. 

Some Unpuulishko Tjcj ieks. 

PkE mid-November number of /.n J^a^uc begins 
publication of a selection of the hitherto unpul>- 
letters of Napoleon Hi. to Hortense Lacroix, 
” ftf^rds Madame Cornu. • 

4 ^':?Fhe letters, which extend from 1820 to 1872, are 
St 300 in number, and only about a dozen of 
were published entire by fllanchard Jerrold in 
^filiifeof Napoleon III. 'Fhe style of the letters, 
j^ Seymour de Ricci, their editor, confirms ifie judg- 
of*lNsrory. They show real erudition, but also 
' table ambition, a natural tendency to temporise, 
P^lute incapacity, espficially at the end of his life, 
jrel^me to a dAusion and maintain it against his 
^hds“in a word, all the qualities and all the 

y.'ii;.*'!. ■ 


•defects of the man who was the ruler of France from 
the days of 1848 to the day of Sedan. Year by year 
we follow the evolution of his mind. Down to 1870 
the letters of the Emperor are those of a busy 
sovereign who |jas not forgotten his past; finally, it is 
the sad adieu of the prisoner of Wilhelmshdhe, and of 
the exile of Chislehurst. 

, NAPOLEON IN THE DAYS OF 1848. 

The following letter fs dated London, June 30th, 
1848 : — 

My dear Horten; c,*-I was going to write to lliank you for 
having hrtiken a very, long silence, and to ask for news of you 
when your mother’s letters lo (‘harlcs came to reassure me. 

Wha! :t terrible struggle has just taken place, and how much 
I con'.M-aiulale myseif on having resigned, for without that I 
shnulii undoubtedly have been the pretext for that dreadful 
1 /attic. I know very w^dl, nevertheless, that my conduct has 
not. preveii'.ed calumin, and tlial people pretend that I subsidised 
the rising. But rinuours which will fall before the light of facts 
inaller lilf’e. We live in a very terrible time, and 1 see on all 
sides nn (^arly dissolution of Society. ♦ 

Nevertheless, my heart refuses to believe what my eyes see, 
and 1 still irjpe that France wil* come out triumphant from this 
mess of i>iood. 

Kind re 5 .^:n(ls to your mother and to your husband, and 
assuring you of my sincere friendship. Louis Napolf.oN. 

Wivitiiig in tlio Correspofidant of October loth and 
two following numbers, Henri Wel.schingor gives 
us an article on ^ tpolcon III. and the Empress 
Eugenie, notably paif they played in the war of 
t87o-'X, and the t agic events which pursued them 
down to 1873. 


Curiosities of Precedence. 

In the > Realm Mary Spencer Warren describes 
the strangt^ k?:miaJies in English society due to the 
laws of precedence. An Admiral of the Fleet, for 
iustanciL may liave seen fifty years’ service, but must 
follow his midshipman, if of inferior rank to him. 
Th(! iVirnate ranks next to the Princes of the Blood • 
Royal, but his wife is merely Mrs. Davidson, and has 
no place in the dable of precedence—an anomaly 
\vhich has its cause, probably, in the fact that origin¬ 
ally high thurch dignitaries were celibate, and there 
wa.s no need to provide for any wives. The Duchess 
of Fife ranks next • to the Prince and Princess of 
Wal^is; but her hurtiand, being only a Scotch Duke, 
is twenty-four steps below in the table of precedence, 
and the I)uke*of Argyll ranks far below the Princess ' 
Louise, \^iio comes a step below Princess Mary of 
IVales, who in turn is seven steps above the Princesses 
Alexandra and Maud of Fife, the JCing’s grand¬ 
daughters. The Prime 'Minister follows the Arch¬ 
bishop, of Yevk, the seconfl Lord Spiritual; but there 
is no place for his wife. ^King's Counsellors have no 
place in the table of* precedence, nor have King^s 
Surgeons, as such ; and though Bishops are recognised, 
Deans are not. As for, foreigners, only Jloyal per¬ 
sonages and Amba.s.sadors have any place at the 
Engli.sh Court; and when 0 )urt mourning is ordereeJ, 
it must be worn by the ^mtire personnel of each * 
Embassy, * 



HOW A PBIEST SAVED THE PEASANTS OF ’ 
6RA3ANT. 

The Month contains a very interesting paper by 
Mr. Edmund Sykes on agricultural associations in 
Dutch Brabant. Since 1870 the agriculture of North 
Brabant had^suffered heavily either from Free Trade 
or from the suction of labour to the large towns. 
Things were made worse by the wholesale man^ifac- 
ture of margarine, which was passed off on foreign 
markets as Dutch Imtter, with consequent loss, 
especially of the English market^, Rev. Pore Van 
den Elzen, with other friends, jtook the lead in 
forming, in 1896, the Christian League of the Peasants 
of North Brabant (Bocrenbond). In ten years this 
Bond came to number 161 local sections, with a 
total of 2o,Tio members, there being only 36,000 
heads of families in the province of Brabant who 
follow agricultural pursuits. The aim of the associa¬ 
tions is to aid the foundation of local .syndicates, to 
bind them together, and to protect the interests, 
material and moral, of the peasants. It is a federa¬ 
tion of local syndicates, each section being self- 
governed, with its owai council and its own spiritual 
adviser. It also has agencies for mutual insurance 
against fire, mutual insurance .against the mortality of 
horses and cows, and agricultural banks. 

“ rUK BUTTER WAR.” 

It federated the dairy makers, who w'ere being 
exploited by the dealers and sliopkceix;rs, and a 
butter war has Ixaai waged in consequence. 'I'lie 
Zuivelbond, or Dairy M.aker.s’ Assoidation, has 
arranged for the better inspection and guarantee of 
the genuineness of the butter. Eacli basket of butter 
carries a number and the weight. They are tested 
by small hollow lances, and the Slate exenuses siiecial 
inspection, attaching a stamp as its guarantee of 
genuinenc.ss. The inspectors supervise :dl cases of 
sale or purchase. The introduction of any yiercep- 
tible quantity of margarine involves a fine of 
500 florins for the first offence, a thou.sand for the 
second, and five years in prison for the lliird ! 'I'he 
writer prophesies that the Zuivelbond \vill*conquer, as 
the markets of Liege, Brussels, pd Antwerp accept 
only stamped butter. In consequence of the efforts 
of the Association butter has increased both in 
quantity and quality, and consequjjntly in price. 
Improved processes have been introducqd, greater 
cleanliness, and efficient inspectors practically serve 
as instructors. The Boerenbond has a weekly paper, 
the Weekblat^^ with a circulation of 15,000. 

A TRIt/MPH OF RELIGION, 

The crisis in agriculture ‘has already diminished, if 
k has not disappeared altogether. Comfort has 
returned, the peasant welcomes progress, appreciates 
artificial modes of tillage,and careful selSction of 
beasts, is more ready to follow^ the advice of teacher 
and engineer. He prides himself on paying terms 
cash. There has also ^rown among the peasants 
more of joint responsibility, better union and more 


charity. This Christian League admits Csftholics ak 
Prqtestants. But the preponderance of Catholk 
ensures that the spiritual adviser qf every syndicated 
the parish priest. 

AVhat a Catholic ptiest has done for Brabant, cooli 
not our Anglican clergy do for the decadent agricultaia 
districts of this country? ‘ 


DOCTORS’ FEES, 

Dr. IIekeenger, writing in tlie North Amerit^. 
Ra'iciv for November on “ Tlie Medie.Tl Fee,” sagii 
that the American Medical Associ.ation has nevd 
attempted to establish art ethical fee. Thirty-thriS^ 
p(T cent, of the entire practice of New Vork City ^ 
i harily, and in one-third of tliesc ca.ses the doctor J^j 
imposed on. Dr. Heft’engcr holds that;— . -ij 

'I'he pt)ssi.*ssion of "re.it we.illh iinfloriljlcdly carries with 
heavy ohliiLiiioiis, aiul every man sliould exjjcct to pay accoiji}; 
in" ro his ;il»ility. The lo^al fee is "raded accordini; to 
involved, or the value of the liberty or life jeopardised, Wm 
should not. the same principle obtain in medicine? ThereJB 
practically litile difference in the size of the fees asked by tiM 
same class of men in Ibnidand and America. Th<Misuiil chatnt;^ 
consultation fee in Lomlon is two jj[uiiu as, and capital operatidijM 
cost from twenty i;uineas -lo the lliousands, according to ^ 
gravity of the case and the circiimslances of the patient. Go)# 
sultatioii on the Riviera, which iiece.ssilales several days 
ali.mmce, is usually four lumdrt'd guineas. , iv 


In America the afi.scnct^ of a day or two is held 
justify a charge of from 500 to t,ooo dollars. ^ 
One New York doctor got ^200 for attending 
the fractured finger of a ])olo player. Anoth;|^}| 
received JQ^S^ooo for an^ otw ration in appendj^ilis, 
millionaire paid a physician for a 

attendance. A New York pliysip.ian received ;^i 3 ,OQS 
for a-* week’s sea voyage witli a tuberculosis patictjj: 
who died on coning into port :— 

TIjc l:irgc fees reccivc«l liy famous medical men in later Ip 
will be "irneially found to follow many years of ill-requitcd 
'^f'hc lives of Professor Samuel J). (iro.ss, of America, and.J^^ 
Aslloy t'onjiei and Sir Jaines J\'i"<'t, of Krijihirvl, illustrate 
In the history of the life of Sir AstJey Cooper, the ceiebttit^ 
surgeon of Guy^s Ilosjdtal, l.ondon, it may lie seen that he 
an even haiilcr struggle during the greal(*r part of his ptOTO 
sior. :.l liJc. lie says ; “My receipts for llu; first year 
guineas ; the second, <^26 ; the third, ;^64; the fourth, 
the filth, /'loo; the sixth, /2CK) ; the seventh, /400 ; 0^ 
eighth, /bTo; the ninth [the year he was appointed surgedn'^^ 
the hospital], /l icx:). Jn 1S13 lie received a fee of 
an opcralion in lithotomy.” ;C| 

Sir James IVigci, in his Menirdrs and Letters, says : 
had died before J was forly-.sevcn, 1 should have left niyi^ 
and children in extreme jjoverty ; if 1 had died or become;!^ 
for hard work before J was sixty, they w'ouid have beeir^" 
poor.” And this notwithstanding the fact that he w'orkcd l, 
sixteen hours a day, six days a w'eck, and travelled from fnwl 
eight thousand miles in a year. Ills yearly income, till be T 
been a surgerm sixteen years, did not exceed /loO. After^ 
it grew^to ;f7oo, and gradually increased until it 

10,000, fulling at once to al.Kiut £^,000 wdien he gay^ivj| 
operating. Thus it is seen that this famous Engli.sfi su)rgeoi'?|f 
not begin to receive large fees until alter he was sixty, 
immediately afterw ard lie liad iher^mo.sl lucrative practice 
United Kingdom, 'j'lic surgeon of the liresent day, as a 5 ^ 
commands higher fees than die physician, but a hundred 
ago the order w'as reversed. 
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ilf^UL TttE AIRSHIP DESTROY CIVILISATION? 

Forecast of Mr. H. G. Wells. • 

»Shfc Christmas? number of the Pull Mall Ma^a- 
Mr. H. G. Wells brings to a close his startling 
H^ttiance of the future, The War in the Air.’*' ^I’his 
"^ppry, which drags at the l)eginning, closes in a scene 
f UTiexamplcd horror. Yet the la,st part of the book 
|tnfinitcly better worth reading thSn all the preced- 
chapters. For in it Mr. Wells paints a picture of 
may happen, and in all p)rol)ahility will happen, 
advent of the airshi[) does not rouse* the nations 
^ the world to a vigoioiis c'ffort to siqipress war. 

sounds fantastic, andiit seetns wrong :o desj)air 
Kahything. Certainly if Mr. Wells is right—and 
are many grounds for thinking he is not far 
Itbmg—the transfer of war from sea and land is 
J|iritable if war itself is allowed to continue. l»ut 
li^, iij the air, although it will be accompanied by 
^paratively small bloodshed owing to th(' reduction 
number of combatants, threatens civilisation 
pi infinitely greater evils than those which were 
|ced by wars of the past. 

ON THE VEROE OF.TJfK AliVSS. 

Wells’s vivid picture we j)ortray('d sotho 
"""ie conseiiuences of the new kind of uar. He 
ts us a Loivlon empty and dead. Me sliows us 
Nation smitten as by a ihnnderholt, and all the 
^^lex machinery l)y which rn(!n find ilu-ir dailv 
iid shattered by the new instrument of destrihiion, 
^ the result that the world is wasied by larnine, 
BSS8fe8f*by a plague which s\lec!|).s off more tluin half 
^inhabitants. It reads like a niglumarr; ; but no 
considers the highly ariilicial fabric, of modcirn 
li^^ation and reflects upon tlie possible (:onsec]iience 
' ie kind of unending war which tlu* new system 
ISli^er in, can seriously doubt that something very 
P^hat Mr. Wells pi.-lured will actually ha|)p(a'i. If 
pslyilisation is on the vivrge of tin- al)3 ss, and unless 
felj^Stinct of self-]>rc‘.servation avails to siipj rcss war, 
the air may supju’css civilisation. 




CR.Asn (;>r the c-rehit .svsri'^r. 


following is a dtjscripiion of du^ end of the 
ed world :— 

l^tody the whole financial fabiir of the \vf>rl«l '^tngrjer- 
J^DCti that occur It'd. Willi llic dcsinn lion •.! ihc American 
the North Atlantic, and the sm.ishini; ctinlllc i that ended 
cxislenco of Ge-inanv in the North Sen, with the 
j and wrecking of billions of yjounds’worih of urnperty 
four cardinal cities of the woiid, the f.ict o\ ihe hopeless 
Sness of war came hoinr; fov th< first tinn*, came like a Mow 
Rie iiaicc, to the conseiousncs.s of mankind. Oedit went 
in a wild whirl of selling. Everywhere ajipean'd a 
ihenon that ' Imd already in a mild degree inani- 
itsfcif in preceding periods of panic; a desire 
hoani t^rfore j)rices reached Ijolloin. 

it spread .vildflie, it became universal, 

was conmci iind ileslruclion ; below 

was happening ;jr more deadly and incur.able 
flimsy ftiliric of tinance and ciniiinficiiilisTii in whicJi men 


Trad so bHndly put their trust. As the airships faug^t above, 
the visible gold supply of the, w'orld vanished below. An 
epidemic of private cornering and universal distrust swept the 
world. In a few weeks, money, except for depreciated paper, 
vanished, into vaults, into holes, into the walls of houses, into 
ten million liiding^places. Money vanished, and at its dis¬ 
appearance trade ami industry came to an end. The economic 
worM staggered and fell dead. It was like the stroke of some 
disease ; it was like tlu^ water vanishing out of the blood of a 
liviiiij creaiure; it was a sudden, universal coagulation of 
intercourse. ... ^ 

AGAIN “WAR OF ALL AGAINST ALL.” 

And as the rn dil system, ihal had been the living fortress of 
the scientific civilisaiioh, reeled and fell upon the millions it had 
held logetlier in economic lelalionship ; as these people, per- 
plexi d and helpless, fired this marvel of credit utterly d(‘stroycd, 
the ."irs'iips of Asia, countless and relentless, poured across the 
heavens, swooped eastward to America and westward to Europe. 
The page of history becomes a long cre-scendo of battle. 

'file broad oui lines of the earlier stages of the war disappeared 
under iis intliience, the spacious antagonism of nations and 
empires and races vanisht^d in a seething mass of detailed con¬ 
flict. The world passed at a stride from a unity and simplicity 
broader (I an that of the Komari Krrfpire at its best, to a social 
fragmentation as complete us ihe robbei-baron period of the 
Middle Ages. 

FAMINE, rLAGUK, WORT D-COLT.ArRE. 

f- 

A fourtli phas(' follows. Through the struggle against Chaos, 
in till* w.ikc of Hie Famine, came now another old enemy of 
lunnanity—the Vesiilence, the I'urple Death. Hut the w.ar does 
not jiaii.se. The flags still fly. Fresh air-fleets rise,'new forms 
of airslii]), and beneath their swooping struggles the world 
dark f ills—sea ready heeded by history. 

So th.'il a iiuiversal social collapse followed as it were a 
logical conMT|i!e!ice, upon world-wide Avar. Wherever tliere 
Wf.'ifr gif'at po])in i.[ions, great masses of |>eople found themselv(?s 
without work, wuhoiii money, and unable to get food. Famine 
was in cverv u eking-(juartcr in the world within three 
weidvs of the beei' ■ icg of the war. Within a month there was 
not a city anywhere in which the ordinary Jaw and social pro- 
ce<lure had not been replaced by somtr form of emergency 
e uilrol, in which firearms and military exftculions wore not 
being n ed to kee]) order and prevent vif>lence. And still in 
lh(' |)o -rer quart«as, and in the populous districts, and even here? 
and thf.Te already among those who had been wealthy, famine 
spread. 

TTNTVEUSAT. RUIN. 

And as th<^rxhaustion f>f the mechanical resources of civilisa- 
lii -n clears the heavens of airships at last allogidher, Anarchy, 
l amine, and I'cstilencc Jjre disVovered triumphant below. The 
great nations and empires have become but names in the mouths 
fif inrti. Every who re pltiere .are ruins and unhiiried dead, and 
shrunken, yellow-faced survivor, in a mortal apathy. Here 
ilicic are robbers, ihere vigilance coin mil tees, and here guerilla 
bands ruling patches of exhausted territory, strange federations 
and brotherlioods form and dissolve, and religious fanaticisms 
liegotten of despair gleam in famine - bright eyes», It is a 
unlvers.al dissolution. The fine order and welfare of the earth 
h:iV(' crumpled like an exploded bladder. In five short years 
the world and the scope of human life have undergone a retro- 
git’ssive* change as great as ,,that between the age of the 
.Antonines and the F.urope of the ninth century. 

• 

Impossible a.s this may seem, it is no nightmare 
flrenm of'a sensational romancer. It is a prophetic 
forecast of what may happen in the next ^en years. 
War in the air will Ifill oiil^ other kinds of war, but. 
left unchecked to its natural development, it will 
stamp out civilisation and half the human race. 



WANTED-A WOMAN'S PARLIAMENT 

In the Nineteenth Centr^ify, Caroline E. Stephen lays 
down the following principles :— 

1. The political office of women should be purely consnUa- 

tivc, not legislative. ^ 

2. Women should be elected to fdl tins ollice by women 
only. 

3. The representatives thus chosen should delilicratc in a 

separate chamber. • 

She says:— 

My dream would be that a certain number of rc[>re^cn!Mtive 
women (say two for each county) should rieet during the session 
of Parliament to consider, revise, and siiggesl amendments to 
any Bills sent to them by citlu r House, at its own disertMion. 
It is, perhaps, not very giuierallv known that such an expeli- 
ment was actually tried for more than a hundred yea rs by I he 
Society of Friends, whose supreme.'Uigislative authority had 
always been the Yearly Meeting, of which all men Friends were 
nicinbcrs, though the nuniber attending it has usually not been 
a tenth part of the aetii il numibership of the Society. The time 
might, of course, come when (as has happened to the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends) the Women’s C'ham- 
ber might in some form or other become absorbed into some 
joint assembly. ' 

The Polittcal Capacitv of Women. 

Mr. E. Goulding, writing in the Nineteenth Century, 
under the title “ A Tory Plea for Woman's Suffrage," 
says; — 

All availaldo hicts gfi to show that womt'ti will not make less 
cajialdc’ electors than men. J'vtuy year Parliameni dtdegaies 
more aiul more powers to local aiithoritii^s for which women can 
now vote. There is the e.NjK riemre of some of our groat colonies 
an«l of stime of the Anuaican States, and, still neart'i honu?, that 
of the lsl(! of Man. Women exercise about a. lilth of tlie lay 
|)alronage of the (.'hurt li. F«>r a century, as members of the 
Fast India (.'onij^any, they helped 1 «» elec! the dircct(»rs who 


controlled our Indian possessions. They 'tl'ote as proprictorfl' 
Bank of England, stock, and as shareholders in all sorts of 
inertial undertaking. In which of all these capa^iUes 
tliey failed to justify confidence ? Above all, there IS tl 
experience of the Crown,^ ;' 


WHAT CATHOLICS MUST BELIEVE ABOUT ^ 
THE BIBLE. h 

W • '-ii 

Pisnop WKi/r.noN conti'ibuu-s to the Ninete^ 
C nfury a carefiilly prepared paper contrasting 
(Catholic and the rVotOvStant view as to the inspiraticj 
of the Bible. Of the Reformers, Calvin alone ij 
sisled upon the doctrine of the literal verbal in$pi|| 
tion and inerrancy of Holy Writ. But the Ron^ 
Catholics arc tied up to a theory of inspiration 
()Ut-( "alvins Calvin. The iiresent Pope has ll 
creased the burden upon reason, but, says Bis^ 
Welldon— 

'Flu' fetters were fiugrd before his time, and his predec^^ 
riveted them on the (.'hiircli in .an Fncyclical Lelt'erv^ 
his own. “ Upon the Study of Holy Scriplure”—the , 1 ^ 
commonly cited from its initial words 

It. will be worth while to summarise the conclusions of tlS 
remarkable document. . y- 

According to the Pope, it would be impious either to regj^ 
inspiration us limited to ce/tnin ]>or1ioiis of the Bible or 
admit the possibility of error in the sacred writers. It would^l 
intolerable to coma-de that Divine inspiration relates to matl^ 
of faith and morals and to these alone. For when the truj^l^ 
at stake, no rmo is entitled to argue that it is not so impoHlJ 
to consider what God said as wluil was 11 is purpose in sayinj^l 
All the books wliich the Church receives as sacred and canpiiiQ 
liave been enliri:ly, and in all llieir parts, composed under, 
dictation of the Holy Spirit. But Divine inspiration, SO si 
from leaving room for any possibility of error, not onl y evrU iatl 
it, but; fKcJiirles it without any qualificaliiai, inasmucfciij 
God, who is the Supreme Trtii 

cannot in His nature be the Autli 
of any sort of error. 'Fhe crjmp1| 
ymmiiiity of all the Scriptures from cri 
lias, the Pope declares, been the most |M^ 
live belief of all the Fathers and doctPtS'c 
the Ghui ch. It follows tliat the idea of 
contradiction between the .sacred writers^^ 
of any opposition in any one of them, to ll 
doctrine of the Church, must be repudiltjtt 
as foolish and false. It follows, too, t]) 
as God, the Creator and Ruler of all thllif 
is also the Author of the Scriptures, t&C 
cannot be, either in the natural universe * 
in the records of history, anything at vi 
ance with the Scriptures. .c 

Upon the character of inspiration ;t 
Pope speaks as plainly as uponthe 
“ It is idle,” he says, “ to pretend that; |i 
Holy Sfurit made use of men like ihsti 
menrs for writing, as though a falselM> 
might have fallen from the lips, not indp 
of the original Author, but of the ini^ir 
writers. For the Holy Spirit movea ii; 
incited them to writing in .such a wajf;. 
His own supernatural virtue, and stood'; 
them, as they wrote, in such a way il 
they at one and the same time ris^lfUy tc 
ceived and sought faithfully to record, ii 
did in suitable T^jnguage and with inf^Uil 
truthfulness express, alji such things^ ii 
only such things as He commanded. If 
were#not so, He would not Himself be t 
Author of Holy Scripture fis a wholc.’V 



Ilkatraiivm Bureau.’\ 


Mrs. Garrett Anderson, the First Lady Mayor, Returning^ 
from the Parish Church, Aldeburg^h. 
















‘■■REVIEW OF'"REVIEWS." 

• * 



^ . AUSTRALIA IN MUSIC. 

Mr» ^athkr Burton contributes to CasselFs an 
^tferesting paper on Australian artistes in song and 
li^mphony. A fair Australian who was reproached 
ppr having a country that knew no nightingale, retorted, 
^|‘Our human nightingales are world-famous ! ” 

^ MAOAMK MKI.BA.* 

First amongst them stands Mrs. Armstrong, who 
|itp6k her name, Melha, from her nntivc (ity, Mt;l 
i'lbiourne. Both her jiarents wcTe inusic-al people, of 
ll^Otch family. She was trained at the I^*esbyterian 
jpJollege, Melbourne, and • latcT studied wringing in 
i^iris. Of the rapture that she has roused in Europe 
l^d America, the instanre is given that at Ikt 
^ iS^ewell performance in Ihi' United States she was 

t ailed no fewer than forty limes. She: is said to be 
gularly unostentatious. She makes no speeia) 
but comes on with the whole company. Once 
pit' Paris the tenor suddenly failed, and she took up 
part to prevent a break in the melody. She is 
known for her great generosity. Her coin 
(i^riots in Melbourne went wild over her. 

k .A S[N(iKU TO 'llir. MAORtS. 

lie Ada Cros.sley is a native of (lipji.sland, 
The Sydney i)eople clai.n to have dis- 
her. Mouring in New Zi*alan(l, she liad 
Sweet Homo,'' translated into Maori, and 
\ the natives in their own language. Slie is 
: wife of J)r. Francis Muecke, a South 
n throat sjiecialisL • In tending her throat, 
-ed her heart. 

THROATS THAT ARK OOI.H MINKS. • 

Hoyander is an Ausrrali:nf whose mother is 


! [iss Holjander is an Australi.’iif whose mother is 
lish an(i whose father came horn ] 5 iida I'esth. 
toured all ovea- Faigland w ith Mai tame Tatti. In 
srica she appeared at the < liief halls for about 
't ininutes each evening. She was engaged and 
1 by the minute?. 

tiss Amy ("astles, l)orn in Australia, was Irainexl 
L convent school in Vicloria, and was di.scovcrod 
the wdfe of an English Colonial Covernor, who 
, “That girl has a gold mine in her throat.” 
is frequently called '‘the present-day Jenny 


^ Percy Craingei is a noted Australian instrii- 
f||iftentalist, wdio makes a speciality of the study.of 
l^l^guages and of the collecting of folK-songs. 

Irene Aifisley sang before Madame Melba 
years ago, and has since become her protegee, 
‘lHlftdame Mary Conly, Miss Ksta H’.Argo, and Miss 
^piyda Russell'arc also noted. Miss Fmnci?^ Saville, 
^liadanfQ# Mirantla, Miss Regina Nugei, Miss Elsie 
and many others are mentioned. 

singers 4iire sjlld to owe their vibrant voices 
vifllcj ij abounding Mn ammonia. 'I'o 
ofie wonders, w ill the voic^-s of those who come 
KOiri the dry air of Australia be ascribed ? 


•“INDIA SEETHING IN SEDITION.’* 

Sir Edmond C. Cox, late Deputy-General of Police 
in the Bombay Presidency, writes a very gloomy 
article in the ISlineteenth Century. He says India is 
seething in sedftion :— - 

InHians (w«may no longer speak of them as natives of India), 
so far as they possess an articulate voice, are tired of us, and 
desifclo he done with us once for all. Minor grievances, lie 
their sum .nnd suhslance what they may, go for notliing ; they 
merely fringe on tliis one and only cry, India for the Indians. 
Agilai ion is in I he air. Agitate, agitate, alw'ays agitate, has 
caught on, A thousand causes contribute to this. India, as a 
whole, as a jiolitical ifnit, has found a voice. 1'here is a national 
India, as there is not a national Europe. India is aniculate, 
and it! universal cry is for independence. The demand is 
fostir(;l in a thousand ways. Hatred, siisiiicion, mist rust—these 
are llie feelings which are to-day the most pronounced on the 
part of Indians towards tlie ruling race. Enscrupulovis agitators 
scour the country and do their utmost to spread their pestilential 
opinions. Whatever may be said for and against, the fact 
reinaiiis indisputable that Europeans will not Accept Indians on 
equ.'il terms in society, and cqu.dly the fact remains that to the 
liidinns iiis constitutes an intoleia^ble slur. It is not in the 
least tliat the Indian would be happier were the social door 
opened to him, but he is intensely aggrieved and slighted 
Ix'Ciiiise it. is closed. 

Jy cry where the Indian cries out against foreign 
ruU?;— 

'I’licir own rule, iliey insist, could not be worse than ours- 
\v«»uld nssiiretliy bi- belter. I'^ven if it were 'ess efi'u ient it would 
be pnderable. ICven the army has its giievances. It is not 
disloyal ; but a spirit of disLonivait is abroiiil. The work that is 
expecierl of ofliecrs and men has enormously increased of late 
years. 'I’lie v ar-worii Subedar, who has lought for the Sirkar 
in a dozen carnpaigns, whose breast is cove’ed with medals, is 
under the orders <.if the youngest subaltern from Sandhurst ; 
while he learns that in the Frencli :.irrny in Algeria and the: 
Russian nnny in Kluv.a .i Mahometan may rise at least to the 
rank of inaji > ^ mid have officers from Paris or St. IVMersburg 
uik1(‘i his command. 


PADEREWSKI ON MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 

'Thk Century for November jmblishes an interview 
w'itli M. Paderewiiki in which the famous performer 
give.s his o|)inions on variems musical compo.sers whose 
works he interprets so marvellously. Of Brahms he 
said :— 

He did not quite Imve the instinct of oichestratKrm. Hi.s 
sc(unig lacks resonanct^*, trans|):»reney, brightness. .Hrahms was 
born in llaiiiburg, •tind the \onh Oeniians arc not a poetic 
jieopie. 'They are prosaic, mairer-tif-fact, l.atcr, when lie got 
to \ i(‘nna, lie *\infler\vent a great change. He expanded,' 
ni< llowed, .and his music took.»on a. new atmosphere. In music 
ilicia' i^- nevt:r exact hereflity. Each man is individual. Vet. 
al)uu! Jlraliiiis ihcvt' is somirthing oddly hetfaogeneous. There 

undoubtedly a Heethoven element in liim, hr.t it is mixed with 
ail elcuient of Schumann. Yes, there is a great deal of 
.‘“v:hin)ianii in fcralnns. And fhen there is Schubert, too, as for 
example in his waltzes. In *1110 andantes of his first and third 
symphonies there is ev^ri Mendelssohn, and not very good 
Mendelssohn at that. 

M. Ridercwski^said 

J am not much interested in my compositions‘lafter they are 
done. 1 play llieni in Tny reci^jils, and I prepare them as care¬ 
fully and eonseientiimsly as 1 prepare t:vorylhing, but I pRiy 
them as if they ^vere not my own. Composers arc of two kinds,' 
you see : those who kivc their children, and those wlto are 
indifferent to them. I belong to the latter class. 
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Leading Articles in the REyiE>vs^ 



ART IN THE MAGAZINES. ’ 

Till!: Work of ivIk. Skvmoor 
TflE extra Cliristinas lunnlier of the /ourfia^ 
dealing with the work of Mr. J. Seymour Lucas forms 
the thirty-thiM monograpli issued in connection witli 
the JournaL These monographs, with two excep¬ 
tions, have been devoted to r.ritish artists. Mni\v of 
Mr. Lucas’s ]jieturcs ret)re)icnt liistorical sul)ji‘cts, 
such as “ From the Field of Sedgomoor,” Cavalier 
and Roundliead” “Cardinal Wo^^scy,” etc.; others 
are portraits ; and quite a large nyinlacr are musical 
subjects, quaint interiors full of rich colouring, elabo¬ 
rate detail, and broad eo>Urast of' light anti sh;ule. 
'Fhe musicians in these piclure.s, writes Mr. Allan f'ea, 
perform upon instruments that musi fill the coDcj tor 
with envy. \Vller(^ do tliose suj)erb .specimens of viol, 
’cxdio, lute, and spinet come Irom ? The colier-sh:i|)ed 
virginal in “'Fhe Jiiterval’' is said to have! belongcal 
to Moll Gwynne. In “ .A Lively Measure,” “ Fini.s,” 
and other lectures, n 3 perfuniKU-, howeviT critical, 
could find the smalk^si bonc' to i.)ick with tiui artist’s 
sympathetic handling of lli • violin and the 'cello. 
'Fhe monogra|)h includes four [ilali's in colours 
(Virtue. 2s. 6d.). ^ 

"JhiK 'Frf,\sur|'.s of Triii; Batiri'kinm Gat.llrv, 

Mr. John Rusconi Ichs us in llu Ce.v.vr'.hxv//' for 
November that the Irc.js'ires whl^ li have long been 
hidden in the inacci-ssilhe ]>riv:ue apartne; nt.> of llieir 
fortunate and jealous owner in th.e liarlaa'ini Gallery 
are now being revealed. Tlic student may now sec 
^tlie gn at ]>ictiirc l)y Meio//o da Forli, representing 
Federico da Moniercltro and his little son. Around 
the portrait ar<; grouped rourleen p.ineLs, rejac-^eniing 
the poets and |)liilosoplH‘r.s who adorned the duc:d 
palace at DKhino. Ollarr pictures which arellie bo.ist 
of this gallery are lh(‘ .so-called “Beatrice (ainci" 
'of Guido Rcui, and the sup[)Ose(l “ Foinariiia. ” of 
Rapliael. 

VrFNMA ANO I t’S Mo\t.-MTCN IS. 

Writing in tlic November Art Journ>il on tiu; 
Pul)lic Memorials of Vienna, Mr. Rudolf Dircks says 
that other countries are alicair of \]s in the dis|)osition 
and adequate care of public monn*ncnls. Wliat (J\{y 
could be niOrc admirable in this res[)ect than Vienna? 
There you feel that sculpture is a. li\ing art. \Ve 
find men of every intellectual type re|)r(‘i?cnted— 
philosopher and (Iramatist, architect and sculptor, 
painter and musician, soldier and statesman. 'Fhe 
sculpture is never uninteresting or commonplace. 
Everywhere you find the «ame revererjee for the 
memory and ap[)reciation of rti(i character of the sub¬ 
ject of the memorial. 'I'he most, grandiose memorial 
is the monument to Maria 'Fhciesa ; equally effective 
in its sensitive expression of ^fitnesf^ is the nutmoriLd 
dedicated tef the Kmproiss Llizaheth in a secluded 
epplosure in the Volksgarlen ; the Schiller statue is 
in the Schiller Idatz, and the Goetlie statue in the 
Burgring, while Zumbu.sch’s Beethoven adorns the 
Beethoven Platz. The juxtaposition of Goethe and 


Scljiller*, s:iys the writer, is hap|)v, but he ihkiks thiei 
mcriiorial to G xalie tin* finer the two.* •He 
•satisfn.vi that the memory of the great composer IS 
also dplicalely and v\^>rthlly preserved. 

A Famous Ciiimney-pikck. ' C ;}: 

Visitors to Bni<ju\s will he glad of Mr. W. II. Jam0$' 
IVcale’s arcoiiru, in the J>jir/ifh^ton for November^* 
()l LaiK'clot Blondeel and his fine chimncy-piecit^^ 
designed fortius Coiinr-il ('bainber of the l^andhuu^: 
van der Vryei\. 'I'he woo Iwrjrk is ilivided into 
principal portions, the. central ont^ of which projec^; 
into the room above the fin/pljcc. In the middle iSS 
a. statiK' of the Fanperor Cliarles V., represented lif},. 
Count of I'danders, wraring the insignia of the Ordet-i: 
of tlje Golden FUa’ce, and iiaving the arms of tbei; 
county on Ids brcaist. ImuHNJialdy behind him arej 
medallion l>nsl pruiraits of his |)ar(mts. The spar!"'- 
drils are oc<'upied bv two wmged figures holding^ 
laurel wreaths, and tluae are many other noteworth)(? 
pet sons represemted. All tin* escutcheons are ensigned- 
with crowns, abovaa which are (‘nlwineil scrolls, and ai-; 
they have* lu.ver betai identificil, Mr. Weale now giveSg 
a correct di;seripiion of tliein. . -,54 

The lViuJs<}r Ma::;azine ('hristmas Number openfc 
With a long article, l)y Austin (dR.^ster, u|>on moderil, 
rcpreseiUaiions of winnen Bil>lie:il characters, illuS^'! 
traled [)artly in eruour, pailly by good black apd; 
white rc|)rodiicltous. Perhaps the most widely knowti. 
of th(‘ pictures are “ Pi/pah,’ by l,ord laaghtQtl, 
“'l'h<' Queen of Sheba’s vi-*it to Solomon,” by l*oynterC 
and “ dhe Annunciation:’ fiy Arthur llacker."*^*^^ ; 


• POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. >1 

Fi.T.A W'jrciuaiR AVilcox, in the Caifury 
Nhncinhcr, sings thus of the need of tlio world :— 

1 lainw tli(^ nnvl ef liio world wlnai lln' sliakes undcf’i/ 

ih'* In.'.'id ■ ,0' 

( >r mrn \\ !m. MKiit li tn ihc fiRiil, wlien rivcLS with blood,; 
:in‘ rc l, 

And tli(‘n- i> no 1 :t\v hut inii'lil, 

And .:k' wetUL* \v;iy SLionis tiu* riRlil ; 

\Vli<.:n li(' \vln> sl.iiiglilcirs tlu' nio-'l. . ..f 

! i :dl nl^‘n^^ piidr ;ind • 

J'ht' fitwi ot I hr J hr/ma. ' - 

Oil, lovi* is tliL* rii*(Hl of tlu‘ \v(»rM ! Down iindfr its pridigd; 

Down uinlcr ils lu.sl of giarod, for the joys lliat last 

nn hour, ■' 

Tln^re llrs forrver ils need. 

For love is the l:ivv and I lie creed ; 

And love is tlie aim and the .lioal 
Of life, from the ninn to the mole. 

'J'hc need of the Ivor Id is lore. 



The IVoman contains important [tractic^l' 

suggestions, “ How the Smiths made their Chrisini®s |4 
gifts instead of ljuying them.” It also contains 
serious sermonetto'on the pRwer ^f the home 
Prtjsident Roo.seveil! Lady Helen Forbes writes 6 :^ 1 ^ 
hospitality, and dissLX::ts various kinds of guests anSf); 
hosts. • ■■■© 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


„ . WINTI'.U miTTKKI^I.IFS. , 

the Christmas Strand Mr. J. J. Ward desrtihes 
pen and camera some inlerrsting facts concern- 
butterflies at Christmas. Ht; s%ys :— 
i^i^lthough only some sixty-nevrn or sixly-ei^lit Imitcrfly syM?cii’s 
f found in tbe Uritisli IsU s, yol llicy liavc solved the Avinl<T 
►leni in quite a variety f)f \v:iys. 'riiniu;li sout!.* ol our nuva 
tdsiome biiUcrfli(‘S have to winter alnn.ul, other ry.< ries, more 
[yin constitution, arc Jililc vive ilirouiilioi,: o;r inoiiilis 

frost and snow. 

pjAmong those to l)e seen on fine days in winter 
tntions the peacock hiittcrily, the small lortoisesludl, 
comma butterfly, and the hrimslotie Imtterlly. 
lut a dozen of Ihitish liuUerfly s|)ecies select tlie 
sails stage, he says, as a means of solving the 
iter problem. 
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A PYTHON JN CHURCH. 

a series of wild incidents of adventure told 
IVtde lV</r/d A'/ai^a for 1 )ee.eml)('T, j)e.rhn])s 
HvtnOSt extraordinary is a story from Natal, wlirmin 
Sdy describes how on a Christmas Eve she went 
a tiny church to practise a ('hristmas voluntary, 
ifeti she found a huge python, atlrar ted lyv llte nuisu , 
ling close behind Iht, coil vijion coil, like Milton’s 
»nt in Paradise. 'J'he worst of ii was, she was 
imx, and her only salet/was to continue playing 
I so charm the* creature. JOvcntually the la(!) ’.s 
ither returned, unlocked the churrh (If)or, nvd the 
life dog that ran in drew on liiin tlu' latal attentions 
i&e python while liis niistn'ss c^sca pcaI. 'I'lu' jiython 
i shot. 


A SMOujNG co^t^l’/^rJTO^^ 

lijii the IVidt' World M\v^azinc Mr. A. Pitcairn 
^Owles gives a racy account of a P.elgian smoking 
Oipetition held at the Pruges Smokers Club, M'lie 
li^petition consists in ascertaining, not wlio can 
most or fastest, hut who can smoke slowest, 
ipetitors believe that “ th^‘ true art of smoking 
pllbiisists in reducing the combustion to a minimum, 
^l^d yet never allov ing the ))ipe to go out whili; a 
of tobacco remains in tlie bow!. The object 
to smoke quickly or much—we are not loco- 
stives bent upon producing force, but men on the 
of solace and enjoyment.” 'The pijx's are all 
^equal length and size. Forty-five grains ofHhe same 
lid of Tobacco are weighed out to each competitor. 
ijSmpetitors indulged in conversation, only carefully 
pains to kiicp tkeir pipes barely alight. 'J'he 
pipe that w(!nt oat was at the«end of ten minutes, 
d die last at the end of one hcvijr tw^enty-one minutes 
l^d thirty“thfte seconds. 


^ ANNJr. UESANT. 

Nineteenth century JCngland has produced many 
noble women, but none so noble, and at the same 
timoi so intellectually giftt'd and so ostracised by her 
fellow-creatures as Annie Hesant. I have met her on 
])latforin, I have met her in committee —and one is 
always charmed by her sincerity of manner and silver 
spc'cch—but never did J feel so much in sympathy 
with this marvellous woman as w^hen, in the calmest 
of mo uents, 1 read her life-story, told by herself in 
language simple, clignificd, and self-restrained, yet 
glowing with enthusiasm, burning with a passion here 
of generous emotion, th(Te of righteous indignation at 
wrongs nnreclressed.—M r, H. O. Neavland, in the 
Hm do Sian Reviav^ November. 

if 'in ^ 'if. 

ANOTHER “ LAW ” EXPLODED. 

The statistical survey of Italian emigration which 
Mr. I\ Foerster contril)utes to the Quarterly 
Joarnn! of Kcoffontics sliows tliat for the entire- 
kingdom of Italy the jK'rinanent emigration had in 
tlii'Ct lii pnv'ai Uie country of one man in the fullest 
V .ars of life out of every eight ; for Camijania and 
Ibsilicat i, one out of six ; for ('alabria and Sardinia, 
one out af five. Jlcnaipon the writer remarks :— 

Wrilin;"-. m oniigtritiDn inqin'iilly onniiri.'iU* a of 

rmigralion. .I'l'a* iiist. rMiigiMiiis ;i.n* niMiJv all UKai. Alter a,- 
wliili* tLi' wosiiui Ml] (liU-lren follow ; rmignition ceases;—the 
I yelr is cninj :'This mneialisMlioii (1 (.k\s, itulee'!, with sonir 
l.iirsics', (li'sc'i it>i? llir course olA t-rtain roemi tn- hilcly ileclining 
inigrali'ins. I.ul llicrr- lo In* no “ inner iieetNsily in tlu; 

I;iw. Till' lt;ili;m emignilinp liiis, sinrr its inlaiK V, l.iecn com- 
j»os Ihur jKM ls out of fivi', of in.iles, and of inalcs cluelly in 
tin proiluelivt. ytMrs (d'liie. ll is. unsafe to siM. forth “ laws . 
of I niignlioii without caleiilaling; the possil)l(; elfecls of a 
elu-'i)>LM(:H, rapid oerjan Iransportalion sowicc and tlu- M'illing- 
iicss ■>f great nations to reeinv'; mon lor tlu* strengtli that is in 
their arms and iheii' reMdiness to toil hanl during long hours for 
a low eoiji|>,.aisuJ ion. 

' A 3^ 

*■ A NEW ItRbVJNCE 2,000 VK\RS OT^D. 

d’he most ^interesting article in Harper's is upon 
“ The Ntw Province [of f^hina] Two Thousand Years 
Old,” by name Hsin Kiting. It is a very inaccessible 
provint'c, and very varied in scenery. Is. contains 
sonic magnificerit glaciers (a beautifuJ glacier photo¬ 
graph heads the article^; immense deserts, “worse 
tlian Mic Safiara ” ; Tliouiitain j)caks, always snow-clad, 
and some of them 25^000 feet above siiow-level, which 
is prodigious; vast plains of unparalleled monotony, 
one biilow the level of the sea, and, in the wastes of 
drifting sand, the rtiinfi of once prospe-rous town.s. 
“In a waste and dbsolate^ land where no water is” 
towns cannot exist; and nyiny regions of this province 
seem once to have been inhabited, which are now 
deserted because quite waterless. 



• ' / 

AN INDIAN EHTIMArE OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS.* 

■ 

My interest in the tactjcs of the American reporters 
and editors is ever increasing, and for the American 
newspaper-man 1 have to-day a dc.‘al of admiration, of 
tnuch the same quality as that I bestow on a clever 
]>ickpocket,*a shop-lifter, an ingenious forger, or an 
astute safe-blower. He caters for an ignorant public 
to which tlie daily newspaper is what a drug is ko the 
person addicted to using •“dopi;.”—S aii:nx Niiiai. 
Sing, in the IJifLiostan November. 

m if 

A PLEA I'OK C.EN I LE SPEECH. 

Mr. Price Collier contributes an admirable essay on 
Gentle Speech to the Nort/i American. He says : - 

lilvciy sin will ('xpress il'^tilf in hiru^iiMge. You inuy Iniow 
much ot a ch;iiMcU.‘i hy Lituinding to liis coiivcrsaiioiL 

'Pile vain in.m onnunon'is liis sju'ccli, uses big wools in piv- 
fnrcnce to liiile ones, Tlic* only way lo avoid vulijariiy of 
speech aiul wriling is lo Ih: liorie.st; never lo jii:;gle |)(M)ple inlo 
believing you can explain Ui iliein wli:i.t you do not uiuleisland 
yourself; never lo try cover np a lack of ideas wilh heaps of 
words, ll is only liard to make peoph: believe in siniplicily of 
speech for the reason that iliey <iistrusl the ijundatioii of 
simplicity of speech, viz., s ..iplicily of life. 

if ^ if • 

IMPI’SIUJUG. 

Once the traveller becomes addicted to t!te habit 
of exploring Pittsburg, the towering hills above him 
have an irresistible fa.'.cination. , . . 'The indescribable 
freshness of its motives, ihe infinite variety ol its 
moods, the rniragc-like apj)earancc of distant hill-tops, 
suspended for a moimait in the turquoise ha/c and 
’ drop[)ing mysteriously from view, the tender distances, 
light and volatile a.s ether, revealing for a moment a 
band of glimmering silver, spanned by weblike l)ridges, 
the masterful disiiosition of architecture, witli a land¬ 
scape at times primeval in character, lend an e.xotic 

• beauty to this rcsth^ss hackgronnd that furnishes the 

jaded traveller with what he has liegun to look upon 
as the Linattainalde—a distinctly new thrill. P>eneath 
its soot and grime lu: will discover in Pittsburg one 
of the most picturcscjiic in Abu.nca.— P'rom 

Harper's Ma:.:a:.ine. 

• ODD CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 

• In the Sunday Strand, Hilda M. K.*Niei^ tells of 
curious customs and charities connected with Christ¬ 
mas. Income parts of Wales the colliers fill a wlieel- 
barrow with diiy, and stick in it a large number of 
lighted candles. 'I’his is ctdTed “ The Star of Bethle¬ 
hem.” It is wheeled round'the town, the! collieirs stop 
every now and then and, kneeling round the barrow, 
siag Christmas carols. On cv'ery fiftieth Christmas 
Day at Paignton in Devonsiiire a gigantic plum pud¬ 
ding is macj*), sufficient to fetid all fhc poor people in 
the town. The pudding in iQoitwas over 900 lbs. in 
weight. A New Year’s E^e suixirslition is that the 

‘house-party climb the stairs backward at the stroke of 


twelve o’clock. At each stroke of the clock 
mpunti one step backward. Every successful sti 
means a happy tnoiuh, every litumble the \eve 


during the coming 


year. 


if 

WERE Tin: GKEEkS Kl\J.> TO ANIMALS? 

Tn the Classical Rruiew Mr. W. H. S. 
i:()iifcs‘:>(^s that In* hrsi acPcplcd (.lom|)er//.s positi^ 
that ‘‘thi* tt‘m|)i.-ramL‘nt of the (jreek people 
never es[>i:('.iallv fricaidly to animals.*' He 
himsidf to investigate, however, and came to 
eomdiision :— • 

Tlu- (berks not only jn)|M(.*ri;iu*(l iho wonders of animal, 
bill. syin]>;iil»isvd wilh it, ami, in stuiii;: ciisus at least, belf”*^ 
tbal aniiULils havr iheir ri.!.;lils. To this school belo 
Ibinpcdoclcs, Ac.^'diylus, Tinopliiaslus, Pluiuicb, and 
Sophoeb.'s and luiripidrs. And however much reasonij" 
health, asceticism, and even “ cr;rnkiiit.-ss ** iunucnccd the ^ 
inlcllcclual of ihostr who foilovvctl iho IVtliagorean mode of 
it cannot br mainlaincd (bat respect tor animals was coniinc;d^^ 
a few |)t*ison.->, or Itj any one peritHl of liislory. Singular 
liiiinaii, anti siri;fulariy free from |)ieju«lice, (lie Greek reachnj^;^ 
mi)!al pi Ole whii li, a- rei^.uds aniuiab :in<l their riijils, COiUp^l^ 
lavuLirably wilh the thevnyaml practice of the IvvciilicLllCCtttU'' 


MANtiAl. TIvAIMNG, PRAIN TRAINING. ||3 

*• Training ol’ llie hand is really training of the brai& 
'lliis is a motor world we live in—a world in whicti 
men do tilings. We ol America are pre-cndnently-ia 
motor-peo[)Ie. ^V■e do tilings. What can I do wit| 
it ? is tlie fust interest of every child. And to learn 
do thing.s wilh the hand is of greater value 
training than the discntanglemeiU of phrases, or 
memorising of lists of irregular verlis. The devel™ 
ment*of manual training of sonic soft for all boys' 
girls will re|)resftnt tlie greatest immediate for^y^ 
stcj) in secondary education, But the purpose of tl&p 
training must be irUellecunil, not to teach a tradCj j^n| 
only secondarily to fit for the engineering coursefe! 
tlie univ(‘rsities.” —D. S. Jordax, on “'Bhe 
School Course,’^ in the Educational Review. 

if ^ if 

KOM.AN CATllor.lCrSAI IN THE STATES, 

'The statistics of the C'alholic Cliiircli Officials 
1908 claim that there are now 13,877,426 Roii . , 
Catholics in the Unittal States. In the United 
the Catliolic community is now divided into fourt^ij 
])y.)viuces or archdioceses, with 78 suffragan sees^ 
dioceses. In these there are a Cardinal, 15 Afifi:|| 
bishops, 91 Bishops, 15,655 priests, 12,513 churciti^ 
4,443 schools with 1,136,906 pupils; 268 collej^ 
and 997 institutions sheltering 1,310,300 childrQk] 
Each diJ!>cese is independent in itself, like the States 5 !^ 
our Union. Each lji.shop is as supreme ifiliis 6^ 
diocese as is the Governor of a State. The 
arc of two kinds—8,408 diotesan# or secular clerid 
and 4,105 membcfs of the regulal: orders,— 
American Rczfietu, Npvember 




iP^;' 


The Reviews RevievIed. 




THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

P^^ The Niudi'evth Cpitnry for is a. good 

""'^ong topical niiml)er. So niaiiy of its articles' im* 
c:cd elsewhere, that I have only to iiieiuion Miss 
tertrude Kingston’s slashing artiefe; on tlie rheatre 
the way in which it Has bcjitn inallreaicd. She 
^ds for Sunday 'rheatres, and says that down to 
beginning of the scvenUx*iith ( cntuiy Sunday was 
PHie great playgoing day : - 

^^^|!Sihce then the i)ul)lii: has hijf-n T»iirsr<l tm pi iudicti and 
^pll^encd on supersliiion -supi'rsiition iliai il i-. iinj.;ndly lo 
llit the pliiylioiist;. 1 cannot hcljj In liitL’: iJnit ilunr wdl lu.vi-r 
.'another Shakespeare until llie di^d;iin of the llieain- has 
away, and unlil llu; Uriiisli people e.m dissociate the 
of disrespoctahilit.y from their mind, and eotne to iliiids 
fci to assume a disiL^uise, to represent a ( hara-t'ler, to potiray 
nn emotions, and lo simiilalr hiumiii pussions, is an art that 
trves to he ranked with the cdoiioiis ails ol mude, of jiaiiil' 
of SCiilplme, and ol lileraUiie, and is not iieces^arily one of 
|e iinitaiion. 

Mayor -what a nunil/er of women write in 
5 'Reviews nowadays!—writes on “M'lu* Amatiiir 
list,” and the lion. Mrs. Mellew contrilniies an 
le entitled “('harlolle Jeanne: a I'orgoiten 
lOde of the French J<iwoltitiun.” 



THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

^jEilE Amiriciin of Revie^os fni Dccemhcr is 

1 th fSni usually an exultant chronicle of iln: I nilcd 
tes. The letuling ftlact* is given to Mr. W. .\. 
[ipbell’s descriiaion of tlu: National Corn Exjio- 
aon, which is to he h(dil at Omalia next'year. 
^itiSalance this there is a c t'piously‘llinstralci) art,ole 
QH O. G. liaritard, the American seniptor, who has 
Sntly completed some thirty limircs lortiu^ decora- 
pft of the rennsylvania capital at Harrislnjrg. Mr. 

Chase descritx s llie development oi railways in 
" ska, which again is balanced by Mr. Arthur 
P^Weli’s jxiper on d'lie National Movement for 
ittrican Music.” .V delightful charactiT sketch is 
squpied with an account of the heroic labours of 
Grenfell of Labrador, who lor many years has 
Jiyoted himself to |jhilainhropic and missionary work 
I^That region of .snow and i(x\ Anotlua* writer dis- 
^ ^rses concerning the coal-fields of Alaska. More 
|I^ni eight million acres of gold-bearirig lands have 
iljeady been discoverixi. In some j>l.u:cs the scams 
tejline feet thick, arid crop out at llie surfaia*. 
li; sketch of the World’s History for the month is 
j^tally devoted to the Presidential election, which 
is to have cr(‘.ated less dissatisfaction iVian any 
^iderjttel election of our time. Another article is 
ry inierosting paixr by Mr. S. McfAine landsay, 
discussvis tht oed(:l for an agency to make 
on salaries and wages. "Such advances arc 
i:M present, but usually# by Shylock. Mr. 




‘‘SHALL THE PEOPLE RULE ?” 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


A ),osUrr issiic.d l>v tlir 1 Hic N Cunmiiltcc, 

r.how iri 4 llio IViw’cr tliViulird ;iii(l d-jli. <1 hy I'.’ii 

Lindsay thinks that it ungiit lo he taken up by a 
resp(^cla.>h* agency- and conducted as part of the 
recognised business of the world. 


Thk 


THE CORNHILL. 

jiniicipal and o|)ening article in Cor/ihi//^ Mr. 


TT. W. Lilly’s‘'Sixty Years in the Wilderniiss,” lias 
Ix.'cn vep.! lately notici^d. Mr. Leonard Huxley con- 
tril vites an article on the late Professor Lewis 
Camj*liell, who, as he says, was not very well known 
considering his attainments; and the Provincial 
Ibetlor of Sylvamis Urljan is this time from King’s 
Lynn. Sir ( ieorge Trevelyan’s recent spia’ch at the 
Piihlishers’*Circle is rciiroduced in full, and contains 
several good stories,^ of which I (|uote one :— 

J was ])r(.'Si ni :»t a fai^iily flijima \vhr*rt‘ 'riiackcray rliscoursed 
to :i U( liiditL'il of v|*img jHrojdc alioul “The Vir- 

L;iiji:iMs,” whiiili lu.. ...’ ....^.,....1 ^ni 

IiIk mind to ilu.-*'* 
m:i.lii'rs. Jic*aski.-d ns, nil 
jiiinp any t>f ih 
1 wenty-oiic foci, 
in^ton jump inu- fool more." 


was I lien vM iimg, ami which secmoil to fill 
exclusion of cvciylhing c’sl*. Aaiont; other 
round 


the lahic, what was tin* widest 
liad t!vcr known, and when wo agrood upon 
1C said : “Then 1 must make Gct»rgC Wiish- 
'rhal was in iSgS ; and in 1908, 
jud ftfiv years afrorwanis, 1 dfnod next to Mr. Kudyard Kipling, 
in the [fall at ^Trinily (.‘ollogiA Cambridge, on the evoning of 
ilio day whoa the University Riade him a Doetcir of Laws, 


Zife Histories of Familiar Plants (Cassell and Cb., 
6s.). 'Hlie author is responsible for both pictures and 
text. Added to this haAnony of page aiKl plate, the 
informed enihusiasirt of \jr. John VVard makes the 
volume a welcome additjprv to our Nature Study^ 
Library, 







THE FORTNIGH 


TLY REVIEW. 


The December Fortnightly is a very strong number. 
Several of its papers are far above the average and all 
are up to date, on the naH, and, to quote Matthew 
Arnold, “ palpitating with actuality.*' I note among 
the novelties Mr. J. D. Ree,s’s interesting, if not 
altogether impartial, summary of India in Parliament 
in 1908. I notice elsewhere so many of the articles 
that I have only space to ghyice hurriedly at the* rtjst 
of the contents. 


UNEMPl.OVMENT IN ENtiLAND, Gl^OIANV, ANJ> JJIE 
IJNn'El.) STATES. 

In an article crowded with statistics, Mr. “J. E. 
Barker” thus sums up his conclusions ;— 

There is a material tlifrereiice between iincinploymont in llie 
liiiilecL States and tjcrmany and uneniphiyinent in Great 
Ihitain. In Germany and the United Stales, lull emi)loynu:ni 
is the rule : in vireai lli iiain it is the i-xeeptiun. In the United 
Slates and in Germany iineinployinent is usually unknuwn ; in 
Great Britain it is jieniianeiil and it varies only in <lc}^ree. iVitliu- 
logieally considered, the U ^led States and (Germany suller at 
present from unemployment in an acute form, whilst 
Jiiiluin siifters from ehrouie and luali^naiit iineniploymeut 
which is constantly increasing, and which has lately bea)mc 
very acute. 

# 

^ WllV OOKS NOT SOME MTM.IONAIKE ENDOW 

A THEATRE? 

Mr. St J. Ilankin, after stating the case for an 
endowed theatre in Eondon, asks :— 

If wc are not to get an (mdowmeiil for the theatre out of the 
Governrmmt, there remains tin: po.^sibilily of getting one from 
some one or more rich men, and this, I own, seems to nu: more 
likely. Indeed, it is u standing source of wonder to m(? lliat 

• such a llieatre lias not becm started already. It would bt.- 
such a Very much more interesting hobby than most of lliose on 
which millionaires seem U) lavish their money at present, 
'riiere is nothing io<i talnoiis or too rlull, appareiilly, for 
millionaires U) spend liieir money on. The one tiling to wliidi 
it never occurs to them to open their purses is the drama. 

1 confess I t;annol understand it. For, considered merely as 

* a game, the running of a repertory theatre in JaukIoii (if yon 
did not want to make money out of it) would lie entliralliiig. 
There is a sjiecial and peculiar excilemerit ab<iul being present 
at the production of a ])lay with wliich yon are connecteil, 
whether as rmtlior or manager, or merely as ‘iliaeker” or 
“patron,” whicli can hardly Ik* exaggerated. The glamour of 
the enterprise, its extreme llnkiness, the utter impossilnliiy oi 
telling, even from the final rehearsal, VAliether a play will suc¬ 
ceed or fail with an aiidii uci-, give it % ^fascination nut io lie 
found in any other branch of spoil. 

OIMEK ARTICEES. • 

Mr. F. Gribble, who has developed a s[)ccial faculty 
for disinttirring the love aft'airs of famous men and 
women, tells llie story of riie second love affair of 
Chateaubriand. "Idte author of “ 'I'lifi Genjiis of 
Christendom ” appears to have been a very Paynim 
l]jirk in the niirriher of his amours. Mr. Walter 
Sickert v/rites from a full mind and a well-stored 
memory on the Pennell “^Lifc pf Whistlef.” Dr. 
Bruce explflins “The Aims and Objects of Modern 
Polar Expeditions,” and iMr. Herbert Trench con- 

. tributes a poem hymning ftlie raptures of a night spent 
in his ladye love's arms on Romney Marsh, 




THE national review. ; 

THE^editor is in jubilant mood. He chortles Of 
the Kaiser’s interview as ample confirmatio*^ of I 
persistent Gennanophobia, and • even swallows tl 
now repudiated York World fabrication 1 

furtheV corroboration. He claims Mr. Balfour as 
convert from the Blue Water doctrine. He describt 
the Eic(?nsing Bill as “a Bill to transfer drinl 
from public hou.?es to [private clul ).s,” and 
“'Thanks to RadicaE cowardice, the House of 
mons is reduced to a humiliating and ludi( 
position.” * 

who is convinced of an early overthl 
of the j>reseiu Government, discusses “ Mr. Balfdi 
Siirn in Subtraction ”—in other words, whom he 
have to leave out of liis next Cabinet, “ M.P.” w( 


exclude Mr. Akers Douglas, Lord Londonderry, Lot 
llalsbiiry, Mr. Arnold Eorster, Mr. Gerald BalfOli 
Lord Ashbourne, Lord MidJeton, Mr.* WyndhAfl 
and Lord l)erl)y. Mr. Long is “still of distih< 
value.” 

In the same confident assurance that the cause ( 
Tariff Relbnii lias been won, Mr. j. L. Garvin talfi 
down to Trofessor Marshall’s recently -publish© 
“White paper on a I 4 ue look-outto quote M: 
Garvin’s phrasing. 

Mrs. J. Parker Smith has ccTtainly done a darixi 
thing in adducing the physical and other disability 
of woman in child-bearing and “change of life” as a 
argument against woman's suffrage. “ What Ever 
Woman Knows” is the title of her pajier. 

Mr. Maurice Low indites a warm eulogy of Mi 
'Taft’s character and record : dciscribes hinf^^'as 00 
of the new school of politiciai>s bom of the ne* 
Wdtpj)Utik: and antici])ates tiiat he will 
with the vital problems of tlu^ American ptiople wit 
“ tlie same scnsC of justice, sanity, calm and wej 
matured judgment ” which he had .shown in th 
Philippines. 

l^rofcssor Ashley e.\presses grave doubts of th 
power of enforcing the decisions of Wages Boards i 
times of depression, when employers and employe 
lioth agree to conceal the real wages paitl. What pi 
an end to sweating in Victoria was “ in the main, 
the P>oards at all, but jirosy^erity.” He looks wit 
special dissatisfaction at the Wages Board proposals 
likely to impiMe a salutary development. “Sweate 
home-work for women is the concomitant of tK 
irregular and ill-paid emjjloyment of men. It; ' 
tlK^refore the problem of unemploymtsit we havo^ 
reckon with.” The Professor has practical as well J 
negative sugge^stions to make. , 

Mr. H. J. B. Montgomery, as an ex*convict, plelj^ 
against the indeterminate sentence on “ profession: 
criminals,” and for a more humane treatment. 

Admiral Moresby recalls the Navy as if flras 
years ago, and Mr. Whibley revives Stow’s Survey :i 
London in 1603. • » ' r 

'The sketch of the Bulgarian “ 'Psar ” is sepaw^ti^ 
noticed. • 



December number is full of excellent A:adiog» 
by the flavour that is characteristic of the 
'emporary. The paper on the Vatican and the 

has beien already noticed, a’fe also the study of 

* 

WILL THE PANAMA CANAL PAY? 

W)h''.: * 

G. A. Ballard discusses the commercial jjros- 
of the Panama Canal. He puts the cost of 
Uptruction at ^^28,000,000, and of buying out con- 
^^onaires 0,000,000—in all ;;^38,oooJooo. The 
It trade that might be diverted he ])uts at 

t ,000,000 between IiuiY)])e and Nev Zealand, 
,000,000 from Pacific Coast of Soulh America, 
||0iooo,ooo from Pacific Coast of North America— 
j|j^7o,ooo,ooo in all. He reckons that in the twelve 
before the Canal is opened that total may have. 
Elblcd. At Suez rates a trade of 50,000,000 
Id yield three millions sterling. Hat the writer 
M no more than tw^o-thirds of the Suez rates could 
l^harged; with consequent yield of two millions 
Half that sum would have to go on work- 
l^penses, leaving only a dividend of two and a half 
It. Whether the Canal*could ever be a paying 
jern would depend on the amount of the new 
it would create. 


& 


CHINA SOCIALLY TUANSLOUMINO. 

Chinese Cambridgeman, who does not attach 
i importance to llie much bruited changes in 
fSe government, lays stress on the changes in 
organisation, customs, and seiuimcius. He 
eii the rapid multiplication of newsiupers • 
i^ited by i^wohian—and all of high morals ; the 
se by 25 per eent. of letters carried by ^post; 
|i^ew system of education ; ihe^, new system of 
IS^ry, wherein the old contempt of the gentry (or 
iCrce and industry is disaj)[)earing. Children 
lender ten years are entirely Iree 1‘rorn the torture of 
inding. He does not overlook “ the worst ])os- 
fcCflnancial crisis" and the famine, ^le pleads: 
us time and we will >vork out our own salva- 


ACQUIREI) CdAKACiLL’S TJiANSMllTED. 

JT. Alfred R. Wallace trounces Professor Hubrecht 
ISetting the early Darwin against the later Darwin 
opponent of “ Wallaceism,” and quotes Darwin 
and 1868; '‘I have always thought individual 
fences more important than single variations;" 
j, speaking of the jiower of selecuon, “ slight iii- 
ll difl'erences suffice for the work, and are 
likably the sole differences which are effective in 
^ of new species." Charles Mereier also 

l^tS on the transmission of acquired characters. 

• t HOMES FOR AOKD PENSIONERS. 

C. Pedder urges die need of room for the 
wents of Old Agff Pensions, especially when 
liOQses are bfokt i up :— • 

Ibejp thinking that the profiling of such “ simple 


'WovwvX'j m tKe middle 

of the place, to such of the aged poor as cannot find decent 
uccommudulion with their own laAiilics, will be in future one of 
the collective obligations 'of gvery well-ordered village. It 
should be a first charge U]»on Religion, and take precedence 
of organ and organist, of cussocked choir and sumptuous 
celebration. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sidney Low pleads lor sympathetic regard for the 
difficulties of the Germi^tn CEdipus, faced with the 
social Sphynx of an expanding population and the need 
of new outlets for p.*ade and ptiople. E. M. (^aillard 
jireaches a beautiful sermon on subjective science and 
religion, as on the text “The Kingdom of God is 
within you": a knowledge higher than our objective 
sell lice; an intuition of reality. Vernon Lee 
argues, wisely and iiersuasively, against the wasteful 
pleasures, such as hunting, which monofiolise the 
name of pleasure, and which waste “ our inborn 
capat ity to see and feel as poets do, and make much 
joy out of little material." ^ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Besides the article upon Holland House and the 
clever “ Alusings AVothoul Method," Blackwood's con¬ 
tains a [lapiT entitled “ 'I’he Dead Hones," which is 
pt‘rha])s the severest indictment of the English public- 
school system that has apiieared in a leading review. 
The writer’s jioint, I gather, is that these schools have 
got into a rut—that, in short, they have not moved 
with the times. As for the contention that the public 
schools develop character, he says it would lie truer 
to say that tuey altcmpt to shape all characters into 
a common ’‘. ‘ mid. “ You cannot lie said to ' develop ’ 
jelly when you pour it into a tin." Kipling has spoken 
of the “ public-school mask ” on a boy’s face ; and the 
wrii v;r admits the existence of this mask, but behind 
th( M*is, he says, great emptiness, lie remarks that • 
evt n if the public schools did snp|ily almost all the 
prominent statesmen of the past fifty years, tliey have 
not supjilied all those of the past five^years. 

Sir lienvy Brackenbury continues his “ Memories 
of My Spare 'I’irm-" ; th^re is a travel paper upon a 
visit to some Greek “ Monasteries in Mid-Air,” not 
far ffom Athens; ;iffid a pleasant article upon a new " 
edition of old Stow’s “ Survey of London." ^ 


'Hue Windsor Magazine is certainly one of the best 
Christmas numbers. The fiction writers' include 
Rudyard Kipling, Anthony Hope, Eden Phillpotts, 
Mrs. Thursiqn, Mrs. Steekj and others. 

Harper^s Ala^azine is«^ one ol the few Christmas 
numbers old-fasliione(l enough to show a sprig 
holly on its cover. It is, as usual, well got up, and 
this month consistji very^largely of fiction. Some of 
the illustrations are in colour. Mr. Chirles Caffin 
writes upon the leading pi:tures in the New Saloij, 
Pari ’, with illustrations ; and there is a curious article ■ 
upon some legends of Mexico City. 




I / 

THE WORLD’S WORK, 

The December issue is^a first-rate number* 
among its distinctions aro^narticles by Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Carnegie. Mr. * Rockefeller's (with Mr. 
Poweirs) paper has been separately noticed. Mr. 
Carnegie deals with the nature of wealth and the 
future of labour. The final form of industry will, he 
predicts, be profit-sharing, workman and capitalist will 
become one, “the wage system, except a minimum, 
being displaced by division of profits.’* Yet he says 
in the same paper no man can say whether or not tlie 
Communist’s ideal will ever be reafised on earth. 

• Mr. Carl Henischel describes, with two jilates in 
colour, the mystery of colour photography. He 
urges that Britain, having tajjen the lead in this 
business, should keep it, and that now is the time to 
revive British trade by its agency. 

Mr. C. VV, Furlong depicts, with artist’s pen and 
pencil, the wonders of the Sahara, its undiilatory 
ocean of sand, its subterraneous lakes always avail¬ 
able by aid of artesAn wells, its days of torrid 
lassitude, and nights of weird witchery. He has 
reason to believe that the fertile tropical vegetation 
of the Sudan is encroaching on the Sahara. 

‘‘Home Counties” tells how Mr. Ernest Pftrke, 
'managing editor of Moniinj; Leader ux\6. Sfa/\ runs 
his Warwickshire farm at an annual ex])cnditure of 
;^i,203 and net profit of ^174. 

Frederic Hart describes the glass vessel encased in 
a vacuum which keeps hot food hot and cold food 
cold for from eight to twelve hours. 

Mr. L. Ha.sbrouck has a pleasant article on Pemba 
• —“the Isle of Spice”—-oft'Zanzibar, and the clove 
industry there, ("loves are “unopened flower-buds 
resembling honeysuckle in form, passing from palest 
green, through faint shadows of pink, to rose red.” 
Plucked in the bud, they are laid out in the sun to 
dry, and in five days become the brown clove of com¬ 
merce. 

' There are descriptions of new developments of 
motor traffic and the new rifle-propelled shrapnel 
grenade ; and much else that is fitted to t^nc up the 
nerves of industrial life. 

A Novel New Year’s Gtfi. —The very latest idea 
in Christmas and New Year’s gifts*i» surely that offered 
by the edjtor of the Roundabout to educated people who 
suffer from intellectual isolation, and who Seek to disperse 
the loneliness of their lives by the introduction of “ Friends 
and Friendships at home and abroad to themselves and 
their acquaintances.” Any reader of the Review oe 
Reviews who,* before January 31st, sends in one sub¬ 
scription of I os. 6d. for membership of the Correspondence 
Club and 2s. 6d. for the Englisji speakers’ liAk, ma/ make 
a Christmas or a New Year’s present of a membership in 
the Correspondence Club for ofie year to any lonely 
person in his or her acquaintance. The club has been in 
existence for many years. Acquaintances formSd under 
its auspices liave ripened into lifelong friendships, and in 
some cases have resulieci^ in vefy happy marriages. 
Address, Miss N, G. B^con, 350, Mansion House 
Chambers^ London, E.C. 




THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 

VVHYfsir George Sitwell became a Libesal, anil 
(Jerald Maxwell’s criticism of British participaSoa^ijl 
great national exhibitions have been separate^' 
notice^. Count Joseph Mailath discusser sOmev ‘ 
discursively Hungarian policy past and present, 
urges that the Magyars will only be able to save thej^l 
race from extcrnytiation, and their Slate from 
extinction, by giving to the nationalities their 
due, while inc‘\oraI)Iy suppressing those who atteni| 
to wreck tht; unity of the Hungarian State and detra 
from its dignity, before tlie introduction of manhd^ 
sLitiingc. 'J'he article will ap[)ear to an Englli^ 
democrat as an endeavoifr to secure, by agreerneiiti 
with the King, jirivileges lor the Magyars whi^ 
universal suffrages would never concede. 

Mr. Ma\ 1 lirsch begins an open letter to 
Andrew (’ariu;gie on the problem of wealth, j| 
criticism of Mr. Carnegie’s “ Gos])el of VVealtbi| 
which appearcjd in the Review of Reviews. Bfil 
argument is directed against private ownership i|S| 
land, 

In the Independent Section Mr. S. W. FitzHerbeitf 5 | 
lays down two theses—that povi^rty is due to soCie^M 
being organised to suppfy chielly the pleasures of 
rich, and the amoiinr of poverty is proportioned 


the wealth and numbers of the memhers of this cl^iS 
'Fhc remedy that he suggests is a graduated incornft^ 
tax, with exemptions fVir every of incQmfe;';ij 

inv(!stedin a manner conduciv(; to the public goocL 
Mr. Patrick IVrterras shows the divided state 
]3ublic opinion on the education of African native^ijfe 
and the consequent absence of result and welf-defin^^ 
poliey. _ 

THE^OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

Dr. Joire, in the Annals of Psychical Scieneffi^ 
November, describes an extraordinary case of ct 4 l|, 
voyance and clairaudience, in which a hypnoti$j|!| 
subject oil I'hursday saw in a crystal and heard 
tin box held at her ear what happened on the folltfi^'^ 
ing Sunday 1 The story is a most remarkable 
and is vouched for as authentic by Dr. Joire. / 

The same number reproduces from the Proceedin^^^. 
of the S,PJi. one of the most interesting and wdllll 
authenticated cases of an apparition of the' deadjy^S 
which is vouched for by Professor Barrett. 

Mr. Hereward Carrington explains the pht 
menon of left-handedness. But the most import 
pai>er, too technical to quote here, is that of 
Pickering and Mr. Sadgrove in “Telepathy 
Automatism.” The object of this treatise is 
establish the fact that in telepathy the ideas are dH 
integrand and reintegrated in transit. Hence t!;^ 


curious faults that occur in transmission. 





I am glad to welcome a new popular mottt 
devoted to the phenomena ol^ the Jlorderland in 
Mystic, published At threepence, at 7, John Stfe ^ 
Adelphi. 




tHE KbRTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

American for November is tt strong 
iibcft I guote elsewhere the articles on boctors^ 
“ The Woman’s Movement.” Mr. Sydney 
lobks continues his admirable and painstaking 
^Ifveyof New Ireland. He says: “Nowhere have 
so many men and women so consumed'with 
ambition to ‘ do something * for their country. In 
ilMite of everything men feel that Irelatid is in peril of 
4 mking into a stupor wdrse than death. With the 
piitentness of doctors round a bed of sickness, they 
striving and wrestling for a desperate recovery.” 

HOW THK BRITISH KMPIKIi: DKiS ITS CRAVE. 

!j/? ^ 

%'A very suggestive arlicfe, signed “ Bntannicus,” 
Wtled “ Briti.sh Governing Capacity,” maintains that 
H^^ very excellence ofour rule has created our greatest 
;||nger:—^ 

Imperial crisis tliat luoms ahead is tnany'sided, Grmi 
|j^tain has sown ihc wind of diMnocracy ; she inay now have to 
the whirlwind. The educaiion she has encouraged, the 
erty she has granled, the license she has loleraled, tlie pros* 
ijfity she has established, furnish the weapons which are now 
^Dg turoed againsi her. Slu^ cannot retreat ; she hardly dare 
^ancc. The future appears to deinaiul from Jier the exercise 
precisely those qualities of sym])athy, fellowship and p.s>eho- 
al insight that are most waniiyg in the n;Uion:il lem|)ei:i- 
tA; and her Parliament, palpitating with an ill-iegiikued 
(ianitarianism, is an asscml^ly better tilted to paralyse than to 
tify the arm of statesmanship. 

the DVINO our OE THE IKKNCII. 

Ir. F. C, Penficld takes the gloomiest views of 
Iji^diminishing birth-rate of France 

Christian people living in a free land, ilu: judgment that 
mich thrift is being c'arriecl io the point of iniiumaiiitv must 
fmly obftin. The French race fs slowly hui surely dying, 
twenty years the birth-riile has been w.uiiiig ; two years 
was on a parity with the death-rale, and last year il fell 
behind. In a humired years it has decreased fi^.m ^2 
/thousand to 197 ; and in tJie twentierth ceniiny the decline 
I.followed this alarming pace ; t?xccss of l)irlhs over deaths, 
84,000; 1903, 73 000; 1904, 57,oori; T905, 37,000; 

, 27|000. In 1907 zero was re.iC'ie<l anil passisl, for there 

20,000 more deaths than binlrs, ; % has been slated. The 
* ‘ returns are 794,exx^ and 774 ,ui.jO under liiese respective 
The word “ dep''i)ulation," M, de J'dviiic points out, 
l^ierefore, no exaggeration. “Is it,'* he asks, with paidon- 
^^;apprehension, “ the beginning of the end ? ” 

IMPENDING DOOM OK PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

^ It, Goldwin Smith predicts once more the iiievit- 
decadence and supcrscbbion of Party Govern- 


n 


|tlt the case of the UnilofI States, no division on a vital qiies- 
indiscernible by an onlooker. Nothing nf the kinrl certainly 
i^<|Mucibie from the jAily names, one of whicl^ is (ireek apil 
™^-v(0Uier Latin for the same thing. In Canada, tlie party 
ijhre “Conservative*^ and “Liberal ; but no one could 
tell what is now the political meaning of eitln i. In the 
of the future there may be forming forces which l)y sheer 
dty will compel you to put government above party. A 
p, in fact, in England at least, is visibly forming wfeich must 
rentlv be iiilal to the system. The parly calhxi “ Liberal,” 
^Jiich th^ present Government rests, is made up, in fact, of 
f\;Siection with wiiie dift'erenees of o])inion and object ; 
Is, Radicals, labour «ien, Socialists and Home-Rulers, 
the Ten^per ice party, the labour parly, and the 
'' ile Suffrage party, i^eem to be forming in force outside the 


regular parties of Republicans pnd Democrats ; they wffl pro- 
irably soo© learn the trick of playing on the balance, 

TWO AMERICAN TOPICS. 

That inestimable adrpinistrator of the Forest 
Service of the United States, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
writing on “ The Foundations of NationaJ Prosperity ” 
inveighs against the wholesale waste of national 
natural resources. He says :— 

If Ciny man handles his properly so as to damage his neighbour, 
he can be stopped. But if any man chooses to use his property 
in such a way as to destroy a part of the sum tobal of the 
wealth of the whole country, arul therefore do harm to al^ the 
people, and to their ddscendaiiLs, that is supposed to be nobody’s 
business. 

Mr. Emmet O’Neal protests against the direct elec¬ 
tion of Senators by the people :— 

If the proposed change were effected, the division of the Con¬ 
gress into two branches would prove of no intrinsic value, for, 
elected by the same methods, innuenced by the same motives, 
they would both but duplicate all the evils and dangers of a 
single legislative body. It is time that all who love our 
free institutions should array themselves in opposition to a 
change, _ . 


CASSIER’S. 

'I'he November i.ssue is a Marine number and 
is an engineering treatise dc luxe. The general 
reader will find it mercifully free from the cryptic 
technical dialect which only the expert can read. 
Mr. A. S. Hurd, writing on the two-Power standard 
of the British fleet, anticifiates that after five or 
six years of about 40 millions annual expenditure 
tlie esiimates will automatically decline, leaving the 
relative strength of Great Britain in contrast very much 
as it is to-day. Count von Reventlow declares that 
Germans are not in a 'position to build a fleet as large *' 
as Englanc’’ V, nor do they think of doing so. Their 
only aim is to build a fleet commensurate with their 
industrial development, commercial expansion, and 
real strength. In suggesting a measure of the value 
ol‘ warships, Mr. S. G. Koon argues that the • 
American battleships and fighting sliips in genera) 
arc on the average far superior to those of any 
otlier Powers. Professor Welch thinks it probable 
that the «power of the largest battleships will 
continue to increase, if^but slowly; whilst concur¬ 
rently somewhat snuiller ships of less individual power 
willi)e produced, (ja^^ing the desirable quality of more 
moderate draught. 'Phere is an interesting lliscussion 
of the influence of depth of water on speecl. At a • 
speed of 25 knots, resistance rises from a minimum 
at 20 feet to a maximum at about 50 feet qnd sinks 
to normal at about 100 feet. 'I'he development of 
tlie turbine, of oil fuel,* of combustion engines, as 
well as the vadvance of Miners and cargo-boats, are 
luminously considered. ‘ 


La R^vuo this month contains another chapter of 
Dr. ZamenhoPs translation of “ Marta,notes by 
Chavet on the origin*of the art of painting in Venice, 
a poem by Dr. Zamenhof, afid a chapter on the origin 
of life, etc., etc. • 



THE ITALIAN ^REVIEWS. 

iTAf.Y has her religious Education problem well- 
nigh as acute as our own, d..d it is interesting to learn 
from the jRassegna Nazionule that Count Gallara(.i” 
Scotti, a distinguished young Catholic layman of 
Milan, advocates a scheme of separation of Church 
and State, and that, not in a spirit of anti-clericalism, 
but in the interests of religion itself. He and his 
friends of the Ij^ga Democratica Naziofnile believe^hat 
“in a more precise distinction between the activities 
of the Church and those of the State lies the only 
hope of a more stable and pacific development of 
modern life.*’ These young Catholics practically 
adopt Cavour’s famous formula of a “ Free Church in 
a Free State,” and “ they have the courage to assert ” 
that the mere teaching of the (fatechism as at present 
carrii;d out has no sort of religious value, and that the 
Church herself would profit by an enforced re¬ 
organisation of religious instruction. It goes without 
saying that Count Scotti' somewhat audacious views 
will not commend tht\iiselves to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. A translation of Marie Corelli’s “ Story 
of Two Worlds ” begins in the same number 
(November). 

Emporium prints a fully illustrated article the 
English ccMnetcry in Rome, “ tht‘ burial-ground of 
[)oets.” “ ConU;ni|)orary Artist” of the month 

is liriino Idljefors, llie Swedish l.iird [lainUa-, and the 
“ Contemporarv Writer ” is Pierre Loiiys, the author 
Df “ Aphrodite.” 

A long and extremely able critique of Balzac, sum¬ 
marising his inteiquetaiion of love, of crime and 
criminals, and of tlie philosophy of life, has the first 
place in th<* Euovu /hi/o/o^iu for November, 'rhe 
luthor is Scipio Sighele, the well-known Sociologist, 
:ind the arlichi, loo elaborate for an adequate sum 
nary, is well worth reading by all serious students of 
Lhc “ Comeklie Humaine.” 

In a striking article on tin; Jesuits and their 
nfluence on art, D, Aiigeli establishes [ilausibly 
jnough his thesis that the baroque 'style is the direct 
outcome of Jesuit training. How all-pervading the 
nfluence of the Society of Jesus was on tlie youth of 
Europe may be judged from •the fact that at the dawn 
jf the eighteenth century the Jesuits possessed over 
Soo co]le{jt‘S, T20 normal schools,* and largely ton- 
Tolled ali the principal universities of ^tho Continent 
\t a time wlien we in J.ondon are still wrangling over 
ree meals for .school children, it is instructive to learn 
bat the ?dunicipality of Milan habitually supplies free 
linners to sorife 17,000 nece;^sitous children through¬ 
out the year, and appears fintirely satisfied with the 
experiment. • * * 

La Lettura^ a sort of Strand Magazine for Italians, 
:dntinues to supply for five])ence a most readable 
lelection of illustrated articles. jOne of the most 
lolid in the^November numtfer is *an account of the 
nethods adopted for the tjanspoft and restoration of 
iamaged frescoes by the oftist who has recently saved 
rom obliteration Da Vinci’s “ Last Supper ” at Milan. 

f 


The Fita Femminile ItaJiana 
most reliable record of 


continue* to 
women’s activity and 
gress. 'Emma Chiarugi relates the wonderful 
story of Helen Keller ; Marc describes*in detaip| 
the discussions and rpsolulious of the recent WomenV^ 
Rights? Congress in Paris, while a Polish lady writ^^; 
on the urgent need for the inspection of boarded-o^|;; 
children, and descrjhcs the admirable measures tak0i^| 
in Germany to prdtect infant life. 





THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

PPuestro Tiempo contains an interesting esi 
the iiistoi y of the Philippines, in the course of wG] 
some details are given coiacerning the period 1582? 
158.1. The natives complained to Philip II. 
they were being harshly and unjustly treated, so tbatl 
monarch arranged for the institution of a specil^';^ 
court to insure justice. The governor of that tiirifili’l 
died in the year 1583, and the funeral service 
conducted in the cathedral at Manilla, but while thi^r 
body was lying there a fire oc curred wliich burnt tKevi 
sacred edifice and a considerable portion of thd 
town. One of tlu‘ acts of those in authority was to 
try to forcibly convert the Cliinese, about ten thouif; ■ 
sand in number, and togcait otF their pigtails. Tbewl' 
was some talk of sending missionaries to China, 
an army to hack up their moral suasion, China to piy!' * 
the cost. The court was instituted, but abolished 
after a short existence. 

A review of a Criminal Album is also given. It 
has been compiled by the Director of the Bilbao 
jirison, and contains portraits of more than a thousand; 
criminals, with marks (if identification. Tlte authaj: ' 
says that among the criminals o£ advanced age 
violent forms of crime, which we should call cul 
and wounding, are not met with to the same extent 
in younger crimirfals. 

In the two bi-monthly issues of Ciudad de DiosM 
some articles of a general character, in addition 
certain special contributions, which may not a] 
to the majority of British reacl(*rs. '^Phere is a ve)f5|§' 
good account of Sarasate, in which it is related bb^| 
he intended to play at a certain town and the bei^i 
seats in the hall were priced rather high. The publid^ 
did not patronise the projected concert sufficiently, SO ; 
Sarasate would not play. He put up at an inn fc^ i 
the night, and during the evening paid a visit to 4'^ 
barber opposite tlic inn. I'he barber, not knowinj^l 
him, complained that he, among other poorer Lnhat>|^! 
tajits, was deprived of the chance of hearing thiif 
great violinist because the richer ones would not i 
fifteen pesetas for a seat. Sarasate tendered a 
for five hundred pesetas in payment, which the hart 
could not change. This led to the man going to tE 
violinistis room, where Sarasate played tw^o pieces;! 
his especial benefit, making himself known anti teljl 
the barber that he had heard Sarasate play solely^! 
his benefit. # , ; 

An Association af the Good Pres5 has been^ 
in Spain for making, an attempt to improve .the 






fj|i^pd&al literature and newspapers. Good news- 
rsf it is said} cannot be produced cheaplpr in xhat 

atiy/ . 

articles in La Lectura are worth special 
>Dtion. One is on the soci^ side of the. army, 
unplaint is made that many officers are in need of 
Acation in social amenities, and lliat they are thus 
able to instil social politeneSf into the minds of 
then who are under nheir orders. The second 
icle deals with tht^ thcatro, in which we are asked 
believe that plays arc not Natun^; th(7,are more or 
artistic imitations. Pi;ople ])refer NiUiire, so tluj 
Itre does not attract them in Sixain as t’** i)iill-fi,|i;hts 
similar sports. W(‘ arc inclined to think it would 
better to have a preference for incae Art rather 
for the most degraded Nature. 

Bspaiia Modcrna contains a long account of an 
pursion througli the provincii of Malaga, di^tailing 
5 beauty of the country and giving notes on the 
i churches and other plac'os of interest. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

I^'rom time to time one sex’S articles in ihe Dutch 
iiews concerning a rapprvclu'mtnt hetween Holland 
p Belgium. Tlvis month it is dcs Tijds 

tfeh deals with the subject in various aspects, its 
cjulpes and possibilities, lioth ccnintries have 
Ibnies to protect, and may have to figlii some day 
"{^reserve their own respecti\'e neutrality ; hence it 
|id be an advantage if their defensive forces could 
iited. It is jirobable that l)uth nations arc think- 
!0f |)ais iocnadcriw^, liecause lliey fear (icrman 
""firence. 'Then there is the econrunic side : a 
Itoms Union lielween the two would facilitate 
It is not beyond tint rarigit of [lossihility that 
b. Trade will be esLablislual het,ween the Nether- 
and Belgium. 

bother article in the same rev!.nv treats of a 
!>t report of a Commissi!>n to intjuire into tlu; 
iition and future ol the Dutch Navy, and liere 
we find statements about tbe deiiaice of the 
^ies and the home coast line. .Sliall the colonies 
iquired to comrihute to the* support of the navy ? 
|at is the question.’' It might lead to a division 
sponsibility, part of ilu: lieet being under the 
of the home govormneiU and iiari under ihci 
government. 'Hie re})ort suggests that the 
Ijgter of Mariru^ shall be the chief authority and 
the whole responsibility. 

^Ecuw tells us about ])res»-nt (]av ideas ’of 
Our notions on this subjeci have bcaai tiuite 
Stionised of late years, 'riiings an* not what 
f BeejP ; the atom has been divided, and now (in 
pWOfds of Mr. A, J. Balfour) matter has i|ot only 
^.e^Hplaiiied, but explained away. O^izc Eeuw 
jlbdntains an article on the “ Pacific Blockade,” 
l^nyone who assinfilates it will have the inter¬ 
law and^^hf iaeas of ejyjert authorities at 
6rs’ ends, as well as a nst of the pacific 
<)f the last century. • 


Some, selections fromi Goethe^s diary during his 
sojourn in Italy are given# in De Gids, The article 
on Emigration 7 dd Rotte/(iam in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury contains many interesting details and statistics. 
We learn how, emigrants from other parts of the 
Continent made their way to the Dutch^port to take 
ship for America, chiefly with Philadelphia as the 
realcdc-stination. The Quaker government attracted 
them. For many it meant religious freedom as well as 
a chance of earning a better livelihood. Many came 
from Switzerland. From Holland, and from Rotter¬ 
dam itself, many thousands emigrated to the United 
Statics. 

Klseiner concludes the article on the Elseviers as 
prlnlers and publishers, showing how the reputation 
of the family grew and how the name has been 
acce|)led in other countries ; French and German 
publishers have issued Elsevier series, and in Eng¬ 
land there is an Kl/evier Book Company. Another 
article is that on NapolevKi^ and Ajaccio, with a 
reproduction of the Eijii)eroPs baptismal certificate. 
Probably the first contribution will attract more 
attention than the rest, for it concerns Dutch porce¬ 
lain, and has illustrations, as well as a coloured 
frontis|)iece, of various quaint designs in cups, jugs, 
miniature statuary, and other ornaments in the style 
of Dutch art. 


k Philippines Review. 

1 'iiii report of the American Census of the Philip¬ 
pines, with its remarkable record of educational 
progress, invests with additional interest “ The Colonial 
and riiilipputes Mor^nly Revunv, the only illustrated 
monthly m. .,u/ine in the Far East.” 'Phis magazine 
is now in its second year. It is a “fleet” number, 
full ()} anticipations of the visit of the great American 
Armada. It bears continuous witness of the happy 
advance of civilisation in these recently acquired 
isliinds. Chauncey McGovern gives a very vivid 
descri|)ti()n of his*trip to Baguio, “a mile up in the 
clouds,” with American sawmills, an American hotel, 
American‘stud-farm, American police with native 
constables, on the way up. He tells how the people’s 
standard already is being raised through the practical 
kno%vledgc acquii'cVl by “ legitimate marriage to 
legitimate honest Americans.” He also describes tbe 
American golQ mines. Very pleasant sidelights are' 
shown on the progress of education and the develop¬ 
ment of industry. When the Americans bqgan their 
Colonial work they took ours as a mpdel. In ten 
years they have already* shown an example that we 
would do wc^l to follow in* our Crown Colonies. 

A FEATUKK of the November number of the Gcmnui 
magazin^e called the Arena is an article, by Gustav 
Schuler, on W. Heatth Robinson, describedjis a Master 
of the Grotesque. Anpther art article deals with some of 
the treasures to be found ir^private galleries at Berliii, 
while a third is devoted tb the humorous artists of 
German journals. 





Topics of th^ Day ia ttie Periodicals ofr the Moatji 

-— ■ I .- • ' 

Under this head the reader vnll fitid a ready reference to the more importt 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month. • 

HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. LabcJur Problems: 


Agriculture, Land: 

Erne.st Parke’s Experiences, bv Home Counties, 
“World’s Work,” Dec. • 

A National Corn Exposition at Omaha, by W. A. 
^Campbell, “ Amcr. Rev. of Revs,” Dec. 

Armies: • 

England’s Military Strength, “ C(frrcspondant,” Nov. 
lo. 

Watchman, What of the Night? by Col. Lonsd.-de 
Hale, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec, 

The Territorial in Time of War, “ Blackwood,” Dec. 
Training for Territorials, by LicuPGen. R. S. S. 
Baden-i’owell, “ Jnial. Royal United Service Inst,” 
Nov. 

Compulsory Training and Conscription, by Second 
Line, “ United ServVe Mag,” Dec. 

The French Military ^MancEuvres, by Gen. Ronnal, 
“Rev, des Deux Mondcs,” Nov. 15. 

Germany and War, “ Rev, dc Paris,” Nov. 15. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

Aviation, by P. Piobb, “ La Revue,” Nov. 15. • 

Catholic Church : 

Organisation of the Catholic Churcli, Ijy'P. F. Meehan, 
“North Amcr. Rev,’’ Nov. 

The Vatican and ilie Organisation of the Press, by 
Granvellc, “Contemp. Rev,” Dec. a nd “ ( irande Rev,” 
Nov. 25. 

Consumption ; 

rhe Intern a tional Congress on Tuberculosis at Wash¬ 
ington, by Dr. G. J’etit, “La Revue,” Nov. 15. 

Crime, i- risons ; 

Extinction of the Professional Criminal, by H. J. B. 

Montgomery, “ National Rev,” Dec. 

Capital Punishment, by M, Leven, “ La Revue,” 
Nov. 1. 

Education : 

An Educational SiuTcnder, by D. C. Lalhbiirv, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Dec. 

Evolution : 

Transmission of Accpjir^d CJiaracters, by C. Mercier, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” Dia:. * 

Darwinism 7'. Wallaceisin, by A. R. Wallace, “Con¬ 
temp. Rev,” Dec, • 

Applied Heredity, by R. C. Punn^tt^ “ Iferpcr,” 

Finance: • 

Prof. Marshall and Pure Theory, bvtj. L. Garvin, 
“ National Rev,” Dec. » 

Fire: 

ligh Rressiire Fire Protection, by H. 'f. Wade, 
“Amer. Rijv. of Revs,” Dec. 

Food: • 

Copenhagen’s Solution of the Milk Probhim, by H. 
Adams, “McClure,” Dec.* 

Hrasing Problem : , ^ 

English Cities and Sanitary Dwellings, by A. Renoir, 
“ Rdforme Sociale,” Nov. 16. • 

Ireland: # • * 

The New Ireland, by Sydney Brooks, “ North Amcr. 

• Rev,” Nov. ' • 

The New Land Bill, by Bord Dunraven, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Dec. 




Unemployment, by J. R. Macdonald, “ Sozialh 
Mon:itsheftc,”#N(n'. 19. 

Unemployment at Horne ;mu1 Abroad, by J. E. Barl^li 
“ FortniKhtly Rev,” Pec. 

Poverty and IJnemployinent, by S. W. Fitzherb0i||£ 
“ Westi/iinstcr Rev,” Dec. ./I 

Problem of Distress among the Unemployed, •ra 
C!anon B.iruett, “ International,” Nov. 'i?! 

'Phe Right, to Work, by G. W. Bailey, “ Westmiii#^ 

The Sweating System, by \L Cheysson, “ RdfortM 
Sociale,’* Nov. ib. 

Wages Boards and Home ^Vorkers, by Prof. 

Ashley, “National Rev,” Dec, 

Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation, by -Hi 
Tompkins, “ Positivist Rev,” Dec. ■'t 

The Nature of Wealth and the Future of Labour^ 
Andrew Carnegie, “World’s Work,” Dec. 

The Organisation of Labour in France, by C. 

“Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Nov. r, 

i-aw: • 

I demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “ WestminstS 
Rev,” Dec. 

Navies: i;' 

Englands Naval Strength, “ Correspondant,” Nov. IQii 
The 'Pwo-Powi'i* Standard, by Sir W, K. Whlt<?i 
“ Nineteenili ('em,” Dec. ■ ^ 

The Future of the British Fleet, by A. S. Hur^ji 
“ Cassici',” Nov. ^ 

The Navy Sixty Yi*:irs Ago, by Admiral Moresbisl 
“ National Rev,” Dec. • 

A Js'aval Reserve, by Mercator, “ United Se; 
Mag,” Dec. 

Wanted—an Imfjerial Defence Scheme, by Major Pi'j 
Sillmrn, “ United Service Mag,” Dec. 

The German Navy; 

Kcventlov, Count von, on, “ Cassier,” Nov. v 
Siegel, Vice-Admiral, on, “Deutsche Rev,” Novvvl^| 
Stengel, H. Freiherr von, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” NoS 
The French Navy, by F. Dclaisi, “ l.a Revue,NoV^ 
l- sigii of Modern Warships, by Prof. J. J. ,Wel<iIl^ 
“ Cassier,” Nov. _ ■ 

Submarine Navigation, by Major Laurenti, “ Cassfeirlf 
Nov. ^ -"''--'M 

Na\’al Ordnance, by Lieut. A. T. Dawson, “ CassieifJ^ 

-yi 

Old Age Pensions : ? ^ 

Pensions and Homo.s, by I). C. Pedder, “ Cont6l*i]p 
• Rev,” Dec. 

Labour Pensions and the Carnegie Foundation, m 
B. J. Hendrick, “ McClure,” Dec. 

Parliamentary, etc. : ^ 

British Governing Capacity, by Britannicus,’“ NoJ^ 
Amdr. Rev,” Nov. 

Why I became a Liberal, by Sir G. Sitwell,*“ 
minster Rev,” Dec. , 

Tlie Government and the House of Lords, 
wood,” Dec. 

Mr. Balfour’s Sum* in Subtraction, by M.P., “ NatllB 
Rev,” Dec. . .■. --11 






"Questions: t 

;^ilBcp^ulation of France, by F. C. Pen field, v* North 
Arifer. Rev,” Nov. 
lUltftvwiys; 

g^/'Thc Nationalisation of Railway, by J. A. Hobson, 
“ International,” Nov. \ ' 

l^daliam and Miscellaneous Social Questions: 

■ ' Federal Insurance Laws in Switzerland, by Numa 
Droz, “ Bibliotht^que Univcrselle,* Nov. 

; 5 ^The Socialist Congress af Toulouse : 

I Bourdeau, J., on, “ Rev. dcs«Deiix Mondcs,” Nov. 15, 
& Breton, J. L., on, “ Grande Rev,” Nov. to. 
;;|j|dtP9€fAnce and the Liquor Traffic: 

?f£Alcohol and the Community, by H. S vVillianis, 

| |^\ “McClure,” Dec, • 

glfSane Temperance Legislation in Roumania, by Alfred 
Stead, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

^Elisatres and the Drama ; 

WThe Censorship, by Giy tnide Kingston, “ Nineteenth 
VCent,” Dec. 

iSy; Need for an Endowed Theatre in London, by St. J. 
[ankin, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 
ral Aspects of the Problem Play, by L. W. Flacciis. 
Atlantic Mthly,” Nov. 
en : 

man and the State, by F. W. H. Reed. “ Wesi- 
unster Rev ” Dec. 

5 Woman Movement in *F.ngIiind, by Rev. C. F. 
k,ked, “ North Amur. Rev,” Nov. 

Consultative Ch.tni])er of Women, by Caroline E. 
tephen,.“ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 
y Plea for Woman SidTragc, by E, (lOiilding, 
.Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

h Women and Their Vole, by 1 ., M. McCraiih, 
New Ireland Rev,” Dec. 

5 International Council of 'Women, by Ida IJ. 
[arj!er, “ North Anier. Re\*,” Nov. 

Workers iti England and Wales, bv 15 . J>ag- 
^^l^ftbawe, “ World’s Work,” Dec. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Movement: * 

to M. Novicow, by A. Naqiiet, “ Mercurc do 
ce.” Nov. 16. 

mgress op French North Africa, by P. Chemin- 
mlfes, “ Questions Diplomatiqiies,” Nov. r. 
ion of African Natives, by P. Perterras, “ West- 
ter Rev,” Dec. 

lungary (.see also Bosnian [Provinces) : 

)licy ol Baron Aerenthal, by V. Berard, “ Rev. 
aris,” Nov. 1 and 15. 

ower behind the Austrian Throne, by Edith 
rs, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 
rian Policy Past and Present, by Count f. 
4 th, “ Westminster Rev,” Dec. 

I and Hungary, by Graf T. 'achy, “ Deutseke 
Ischau/ Nov. 

ench and the Czechs, by L. Ldger, “ Nouvellc 
’ Nov. 15. 

states (see also Bosnian Provinces, Bulgaria, 

isis : * 

:,*W. S., and others on, “ Positivist Rev,” Dec. 
bantz, J., on, “ Questions Diplomatiqucs,” 
V. 16, 9 • 

and Germany and the Balkans, by L. J. Blocq, 
tvclle Rev,” Nov. i. ^ 

Uthdm Slavs in the Drama^of the Orient, by 
“Questions Diplomatiqucs,” Nov. i and 16. 


Bosnian Provinces :, I „ 

Annexation by Austria : v* 

Leuthner, K., on, “ St>ria 1 istischc .Monatshefte,”' 
Nov. 5. 

Viator on, “Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

Francis Joseph, King of the Serbs, by J. Daugny, 

“ Nouvelle Rev,” Nov. 15. 

Austria and the Military Service of the Natives, by J. 
Servigny, “ Rev. Fran^aise,” Nov. 

Bulgaria: 

Bulgarian Independence, etc., by J. Sakasow, “ Sozial- 
islische Monatshcftc,” Nov. 5. * 

Ferdinand T. : / 

Powell, E. A., on, “ World’s VW)rk,” Dec. 

Sofia on, “ National Kev,’^ Dec. 

Canada: e 

Notes on Canada, by Count Vay von Vaya, “ Deutsche 
Rev,” Nov. 

China : 

The Rule of the Empress Dowager, by Sir W. Blake, 

‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec.. 

Social Transformation in Cbrna, by Chinese Cam- 
bridgc-Man, “Contemp. Rfcv,” Dec. 

The Boxer Indemnity, by J. C. Hall, “Positivist 
Rev,” Dec. 

The jews in China, by S. M. Perlmann, “ Inter¬ 
val ion a 1,” Nov. 

Tsingi.iu, by P. Kourbach, “ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” « 
N ov. 

Finland : 

'J'he Finnish Revolution, 1905, by E. J. Nylund, 
‘‘Grande Rev,” Nov. jo. 

France: 

The Kevsione of Europe, bv Calchas, “Fortnightly 
Rev,’' Dec. 

The Budge? and the Navy,by F. Delaisi, “ La Revue,”,, 
Nov. I. 

Against me Financial Oligarchy, by Lysis, “ Grande 
Rev,” Nt)v. Fo, 

Diiinping and Anti-Dmnping Clauses, by E. Antonelli, 

■ Giande Rev,” Nov. 10. 

The French Merchant Marine, by L, Fraissaingca, 

“ Nouvelle Rev,” Nov. l. 

Germany and Prussia (see also Poland) : • 

Realistic Germany, by L. Coquet, “ Grande Rev,” 
Nov. 25. 

England mirl (rcrmany : 

Louis, P., on, “ Mercure de France,” Nov. 16. 

Roscoc, Sir H., r^n, “ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 

The I*olicy of the Clean Slate towards Germany, by 
*A. Hurd, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. „ 

The German (Edipus, by Sidney Low, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” Dec? 

The Berlin Crisis, by J. L. Bashford, “Nineteenth 
Cent,” Dec. 

Anti-Militarism, by Dr.J. Dcutsch,“ International,” Nov. 
Taxation Proposals, etc..: 

Elkind, L., on, “ Fortnjghtly Rev,” Dec. 

Sehippel,* M., on, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte” 
Nov. 19. 

I* inancial Reform anti the Navy, by H. Freiherr v6n 
Stenjgel, “ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 

Hollandf 

The Dutch Succession, Rev. de Paris ” I^ov. i. 

India ; * ^ 

India in Parliament in 1908, by J. D. Rees, “Fort-, 
nightly Rev,” Dec. 

Indian Sedition, by Sir L. Tupper, “ National Rev 
Dec. _ 





I SOME CHRISTMAS i 



.Danger in India, by Sir E. G, Cox, "Nteeteenth 
Cent,” Dec. • 

Panama Canal: • 

Commercial Prospects of the Canal, by G, A. Ballard, 
Contemp. Rev,’* Dec. ^ 

Poland : * 

Prussia and Poland, by H. Moysset, Rev, des Deux 
Mondes,** Nov. i. 

Russia (see also Finland) : • 

The Port of Astrakhan, by P. I.abbd, Questions 
Diplomatiques,” Nov. i, 

Russia’s Defeat by Japan, by ^ Gen. Kuropatkin, 
“ McClure,” Dec. • 

Turkey (see also Balkan States, Bulgaria, etc.) : 

Young Turkey, etc., by ^^Ifred Berl, “ Rev. de Paris,” 
Nov. 15. 

Fall or Rise of the Ottoman Eftipire ? by E. Tallichet, 
“ Bibliothfeque Univcrselle,” Nov. 

Europe against Turkey, by Jean Norel, Mercure de 
France,” Nov. i. 

United States : 

The Presidential Election, etc., bv J. Riber, “ Nouvellc 
Rev,” Nov. 15. \ 

Party Government, by Goldwin Smith, “ North Amer. 
Rev,” Nov. 

Executive Aggression, by G. W. Alger, “ Atlantic 
Mtbly,” Nov. 

^ Popular Election of Senators, by E. O’Neal, “ North 
Amer. Rev,” Now 

The Tariff, by y\ndrcw Carnegie, “ Century,” Dec. 


SOME CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 

The GirFs Own Paper makes a brave show with 
Mts Christmas Double Number. Its fashion editor 
seems quite to realise that there are many people in 
the world who do not drive in carriages, and cannot 
afford carriage-clothes; and tlic fashions are accord- 
ingly practical and uselul. Mrs. Jopling writes upon 
“ How to Draw in Black and White,” Dr. Emil Reich 
c|;scusses the English Girl of To-morrow, and the 
articles on the Tsaritsa are continued. Much space 
is devoted to needlework and to hints as to furnishing 
homes. 'I'here is also an article on Chrisirnas as it 
was in Shakespeard’s time, which concludes by saying 
that our sixteenth century ancesturs did not live so 
long as we do. Doubtless one causae for this is tg be 
found in fhe prodigious quantities of unwholesome 
‘things they seem to have consumed %it Christmas. 
The great change and improvement noted Iffbt month 
in this magazine is well maintained. 

The Ladfs^ Realm Double Christmas Number, 
excellently'^ produced, contj.ins fiction by Maarten 
Maartens, Eden Phillpotts, Jack London,'H. defVere 
Stacpoole, and many other popular writers. An 
arficle entitled “ The Lights o’ London ” is illustrated 
by genuine night photographs, taken by the ordinary 
light in the London streets after nightfall—a kind of 
photography hitherto little^ttempfted, it is said. The 
r&ults, it must be admitted, are, on the whole, very 
good, especially in the case of the views along the 
Thames Embankment from the Houses of Parliament 

"A '**. 


he&rfer Waterloo Bridge, showing the purvte^ 
or lights and the Sphinx. One ardc|ew 


and 
linels 

with the producing of the Lad^ Realm 
Number, coloured cower and all. 

The December Strand is indeed a “ grand Chri8|ft| 
,mas double number,” Its chief distinction is Madaci^’ 
Patti’s reminiscenefes. Mr. Beckles Willson selecj^ 
six of what he considers* the best’ attested ghoii 
stones from the evidence collected byThe Society fo|fl 
Psychical Research. Mr. Harry Fiirniss describ^l 
from most w'idely varied sources, including his OUTO 
experience, the comic side of crime. There is 
profusion of fiction, amongst which may be noted^ 
Hall Caine’s “White Prophet,” based on the Aralji;!’ 
tradition that the White Prophet of Peace, meanin§| 
the Christ, will come to unite the fnitlis of the worldil 
into pne faith, and the peoples of the world into 
[leople. t-g 


The Woman at tiome has a good Christm^l 
number, containing, besides the extra stories whic1| 
we expect at this time of year, an article Oil 
Mrs. Spcaight’s miniatures of royal and aristocrO-ticiv; 
children ; an illustrated interview with Sir ArthOrS 
and I^ady Conan Doyle in their home near 
borough, looking over the Sussex Downs, only aboill^ 
forty nnlc.s from London, yet surrounded by realljjr 
rural country ; and an amusing account by Constance 
Clyde of how she lives in workmen’s flats in Londori^^ 
the accommodation being so much better than she cati . 
procure for the same money elsewhere. The L.OG*, 
buildings arc the best autisan dwellings, and most fire^i 
from defects; but from reading the article thete^ 
certainly seem to be very serious drawbacks to lifC; 
any workmen’s flats, even ihc most comfortable, 
w^ould need a str(fii|r sense of humour and much 
and forbearance to’||ut up with it after the novelty hj 
worn off Howeverr, women workers who find 
“ housing problem” press on them should read 
article ; it might afford them useful hints. 

Pear\'{m\^ Christmas number illustrates in colour 
opening article upon “Christmas (^irds de Luxe,”tlif^- 
writer of which says that never was there such 
demand as to-day for the costliest Christmasrci^d^- 
that art and money can produce. Some are fine re 4 ; 
productions of popular pictures; some may 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, or have gold-leaf decoraif:f 
lions or copperplate inscriptions; and it is not 
prising to learn that half-a-guinea and even a guinflif^ 
each is often paid for them. The most importe^f;; 
article deals with the Caricatures of Napoledi! 
selection of which arc reproduced, only, of cour 
very small selection, as the number of these caricatil 
is infinit*e. Some of them, it must be admitted, 
a malevolent spirit now happily usually abSertt 
caricature. Another article, fully illustrated, 
with the dancing of Miss 8Taud*^Allan and 
Phyllis Monkman. * . ;;:s 

• , .V 

Fry's Christmas number is “ all storigs.*' iS® 








WlfflNG. 


.RepijSjre ' cf, the SoriiSt^ d'ICchange' Intelr- 
^^^ tional for the^first nine thonths of the current 
just been iBsiiea, and the figures are 
One hundred and sixty-six >’oiing 
exchanged in nine months, chiefly between 
plie and“Gevmany, forty^one of *Hu.*se for periods of 
inonths. This resWt has not been achieved 
|dftt great, labour, howevA, for over 5,000 letters 
pdespatched from the Bureau, independent of the 
jj^ i>ui?ibet of personal visits necessitated, 

|!^ is this strangh wl\en ane begins to think. 
||p|fewbo are enlightenckl enough to desire for their 
this wider outlook upon life are also, mostly, 
ll^eiy people who will inquire most particularly into 
^jJitiiYoundings of those to whom they entrust their 
Mten. ..Hence, M. 'roni Mathieu is compelled to 
|.;fbr a* somewhat large entry ftie, for although he 
iWfelf gives his services, it ^annol be expected that 
or office boys will. There is also the office 
and in Paris, as in London, that is a large 


our old friend I.)r^ Martin Hartmann, 


, of 

Hiig, confies anotlKT most interesting re[)ort that 
I^. Gfermun section of the scholars* correspond- 
;The number newly paired is about 3,000, 
must couple with tl\is the fact that in many 
students once commencing ^have continued the 
j^spondence for years. But, ala^ ! here, we TCnglish 
pferribly behindhand. Whatever may he thi* 
>* it a fact that vcry .f^w school-boys or girls 
If-Gbrman as ^:ompared with those wlio learn 
The Germans have to go to the Lniied 
*fpt correspon<U':nts. Thi.s is so much the ca.sf‘ 
London liniversity, the \ 1 odein Ininguage 
^mtion, the Teachers (Jiiiid, the l.ondon 
jiber of Commerce, and other such influential 
have sent an official letter to the President of 
iard of Ediicadoiv pointing out th(‘ facts and 
up the dangtn of this n'eglectfrom a national 
lyiew. As regards statistics, in 1895 

students entering for the 0\h)r(i locals was 
rjuriiors, 24*2 lor seniors. In 1907 the per- 
was 5*7 fofj^iuiors and 5*6 for seniors, 
impassible to overrate the significance of these 
from a literary culture, public ser- 
^jCitpmmercial, or scientific point 'of view; but 
^^11 is it important becavise of the possibility of 
"erstanding between the nations. The United 
[lake no such mistake. 

ESPERANtO. 

rate of progress is somewhat more (\isily 
J novfr that we have an official ^a 7 .ette,*l)ut the 
s Sre so rapidly out of date that to those who 
no other encouragement is needed, 
se, a little p^fcnphlet printed in April last 
llJKp Societies throughout the world as 
and British groifps as 280, and the 


professional and specialist societies as 6^. A 
pamphlet issued five months later gives the world 
groups as 1,057—an almost incredible, increase of 
318 groups, France and Great Britain having 
increased their total to 338, and the specialist 
societies-numbering 90. 

The literature increases in the .same ratio. Amongst 

A 

the new novels is one by Dr. Vallienne, “ Cu Li,** wjiich 
contains passages of great beauty, and a rnost interest- r 
ing story. The onci drawback is that some of the 
situations are unhappily ttio “fret;** for English 
readers. Amongst gpimmars, the publishers of the 
Marlborough series have just added Esperanto to 
their nineteen otlier languages, and as Mr. Mann has 
compiled it, no further witness of its value is needed. 

The magazines continue to refer to our work, 
whether in joke, as witness Pimch of November 14th, 
or in all seriousness, as ti e iritish Medical Journal^ 
which emphatically pronounces for the necessity of 
Esperanto, or the Teacher^ which, in its report on the 
Moral Education Congre.ss, complains strongly of 
the Vangnage difficulty, and remarks that the o|)inion 
was fr(‘(|iicntly expressed that “it would be so much* 
nicer if we had a common language.’* 

A SIJCC]>..SSFIJ1. DKMONSTRATION. 

The Esperanto gathering at (Paxton Hall on 
November 1 ith was a great success, the room being 
cramnuxl, which means an audience of about 600 
|)eople. Th( programme was a varied one. Captain 
Hemphill told bow he voted for the teaching of! 
Esperanto in L.C.C. schools. Mr. ("ox’s boys sang 
“Home, SvA’cet Home” in their sweet clear treble 
voices, and “ La Kara Hejmlaiulo.” Miss Hester 
Ealiser gave her exquisite Esperanto rendering of the 
Jc^\el Sung from “Faust.’* Colonel Pollen showed, 
how Esperanto is making its way in the East. Mr. Stea^l 
and Mr. Mudie .talked of the ihsefulness of the 
language to congresses, traders and tourists. Mr. 
Mills dre\w instantaneous pictures. Mr. Harrison Hill 
gave one of his delightful/* musical * talks, saying that, 
though he could .smg Es[KTanto, he was not up to 
speoches as yet, so^iwsisted upon Mr. Mudie translating 
his English jokes into Esperanto, which he proceeded 
to do so rapi(*ly that Mr. Hill vowed that lie could* 
not think*so fast as Mr. Mudie translated his thought, 
and, amidst the laughter of the audience, ^suddenly 
sat down. The exhibition surpassed pur hopes. It 
filled two rooms. Twet Saniidineanoj showed the 
instriunerits .used by the blind and the Braille 
Esperanto literature ; bftt the crown of the whole 
was furnished by the London section of the Vagabond 
Kliibo, ^which line^ one side of the room with 
pictures" by Esperanto artists. One thir\g, and one 
thing only, we hgd to regret. Except a tiny 
notice in the Morning Leader, the daily Press left us 
severely alone. We ought to haye invited a Cabinet;* 
Minister. . : 













PENGUIN -ISLAND*: A SATIRICAL AtLEGOlj:5£| 

. -By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


F rance may be Penguin Islaiul or it may not. 
But it is the land of Rabelais, and ArAilolc 
France is a true son the soil. In his satirical 
Regory, Penguin Island,” are to be found all llie 
hftractcristicR which distinguish lirejich works of the 
:ind from those of other nations. It has not the 
;rossness of Rabelais, but it takes quite as daring 
iberties with sacred nanres if not with sacred things. 

It is an odd fancy this of deijcribing the history of 
:'"rance and the French in a grotesque allegory of 
heyinnals of an island of i^enguins, baptised by mis- 
the family of Cliristendom. What subtle 
arcAm lurks beneath the clioice of the Penguin as 
he type of the F>enc*,|man the reader must he left 
:o himself to divine. 1'he story is a kind of historical 
sxtravaganza, recalling here and tircre reminiscences 
)f Swift, in that while it makes one laugh heartily, 
he laugh often ends in a sigh. Vhe des::ri[)lioa with 
vhich the book closes -- of the endless cycle ol 
ustory whicli shows mankind evolving great cities 
rom the wilderness, and then reducing tliem to a 
vilderness from which in turn the great city springs - 
s depressing almost to despair. It is the latest 
variant upon the melancholy words of the; preac.her, 

‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity." 

The lliint; that li.illi ln.’cn it is lluii which shall be, 

And that wincli iloiie is lluil which shall be 
And there is no new tiling uiidci iht* sun. 

Much ingenuity will he spent upon identifying the 
ipisodes in the story of die IVnguins with the 
listorical events in Prencli liistory which they reflect 
IS a convex or distorting mirror rellecls the featuri‘s. 
jome are obvious enough. The Massacre of St. 
ikxrtholomew, the wars of Napoleon, and the Dreyfus 
:ase are easily to be discerned in the extracts from 
he Penguin annals. Others, notably earlier 
scenes, do not suggest the Qorresponding ejiisodes in 
French history. 'J’he allegory, hbwever, need not be 
drawn too close. The story is tfuVastically amiflsing 
and wittilj^ sarcastic. Without more preface, I pro- 
:eed to *a brief summary of this latest wo;k of M. 
Anatole France. 

In spite of the apiiarent diversity of his pursuits, 
the author lell^ us in his preface his life has but one 
abject. He is writing the History of the Penguins. 
And the following is the vcstilt of his infitiitc labours, 
excavations, and researches.'* 

• THE ORIGINS OF THE PENGUINS, 

-Saint Mael, belonging to, a royal Welsh family, 
Jarly enter&i the Abbey of Yvejn, where for half a 
:pntury he led a peacefuUand holy life. Then the 

•** L’lle d4» Pingouins.” Par Anatole France. Paris: Cal niann-Levy, 
fr- 3.50. 



Lord suddenly called him to labours less pe@ 
though not less "praiseworthy. Ojic day tlie ISaii 
walking l>y the sea-shore, Saw a stone troughjloat^ 
on die waters. Then Re knew that he was calleii^ 
sail away iiv it and yireach the Gospel to the heatl 
Bretons, which for tliirty-seven* years he did. In 
time he built 118 chapejs and 74 ahloeys. 
reached the age of ninety-seven. 

He was selling out one day in his stone trough f« 
.s(*e after his lavoiirite Hocklic islanders, who had juil 
relapsed into paganism, when he met a personage 
whom he took to be the monk Samson, but who wai 
in reality the Devil in disguise. “ My father,'* 
the Devil, “your stone.,trough is very slow.. Do yoji:^ 
not think it would be much quicker to have it 
with a rLi(Ul(‘r, a mast, and a sail?” Rut Saint 
thought this would seem like looking the gift-horS^H 
Heaven in the mouth. However, the Devil per-^ 
snaded him that in his improved trough he wouW 
al.)le to reach sinners so much more cjuickly 
they required admonition ; and Saint Mael was 
over|)ersuaded. ': ' , 

'I'he Devil, therefore, tucked up hi.s robes, add iu 
less than an hour he had rigged up the stone trough.V 
But the moment Saint Mael embarked in it, away it 
shot over the seas, and^was immediately qui>e out of 
sight of land, 'riien it veered j^harp round to 
North. Saint Maed was powerless to guide it, 
a terrible leinpest, and a night lasting thrice twent}^i) 
four hours, afterj encountering .sirens, dernonsV 
innumerable other terrors, Saint Mael met witfe^ 
white Polar bear, silting on an iceberg, nursing ' 

( III). She handed him a holy hook. Soon afterWafiJl 
the stone trough, now deprived of its diabofk 
additions, landed Saint Mae) on the shore of wl? 
seetTKtd a desert island. He had made almost :!i| 
eniire circuit of the island before he perceived livils| 
forms ranged u|)on the rocks, and fancied he Bear! 
voices. Thinking that these were men living in 2^; 
state of nature, he preached the gospel to thern;,^ 
Now, what Saint Maiil had taken for men, short 
stature, hut gra\ e in demeanour, were Penguinsj 
the reason there were so many of them just therr 
ilTe rocks was that it was springtime. ^f 

Saint Mael's gentle ways pleased the Penguins 
much, and they looked at him with friendly CjOSioV^ 
out of their little round eyes. Touched by* 
serious fittention, the holy man continued ptejSLC 
the gospel to them, and the Penguins r«pl!ic;< 
making little sounds in their throats. Their 
were soft, because it was the mating season for tjfe 
Saint Maiil then caUed on them to ISe baptised. 
taught them about Jhe origin, the nature; 
effects of baptism. Then, having sufficiently^ 




these doctrines to. the Penguins, he baptised 
j^Uring three days and three nights. 

the baptism of the Penguins becarnl; kiibwn 
l^'i’aradisej everyone was exceedingly surprised. The 
Althighty himself did not quite know what to do. 

together a great many doctors and learned 
inen,^ arid asked them whether such a baptism was 
^lid. As to this the Saints*and Poniitfs lu;Ul 
icbhflicting opinions. .Quoth * Saint Corneille : 

Christianity presents very, grave difficulties for a 
Pen|liin. It means that birds are obliged to obtain 
salvation. How can they? 'riie ways^of birds a!(‘, 
in many ways, contrary to the Church’s c avmands.” 

only one solutit^i,” said Saint Augustin. 
■>^T 1 ii€ Peiiguins must go to hell.” “ But they have 
spill,” remarked Saint Irenauis. “ Unfortunati ly 
hot,” sighed 'I'crtiillian. In sliort, it was generally 
agreed that Saint Macl, in his blind zeal, had caused 
$^rious theological difificiilties and created disorih.r 
|n the realm of religious mysteries. “He's an old 
;rattlp-pate,” said Saint Acljutor. \V'liereat his Creaior 
itebked reproachfully at liim, and said, “ Mael is an 
bid man, very infirm, half deaf and three-quarters 
You are too hard upon inm. Nevertheless, 
tl adrhit that the situation isVtnharrassing.” “ It \\ill 
bright itself,” said Saint Irenreus. “'J'lie Tenguins arc 
^ptised, but their eggs will not be so, and the Iroiible 
^ill pgase with the present generation.” 

I In the end Saint Catherine of Alexandria was 
Ibllled in to settle the difficulty. But the noise and 
i^Wmotjr after her .speech grew so great dial the 
SPather Confessors, Saints and Pontitls had to lie 
Itomindbd not to imitate the •conclaves held on earth. 
^Finally the archangel Ratihael was sent to find Saint 
<^Mm1i to tell him of his mistake, and bid him,.aniR:d 
imth the name of the Lord, change the I’eiiguins into 
^.jbpn. This he did, but for a time iTiey still kept some 
of their origin ; they were inclined to look sidc- 
?wayfi, their legs were too sliort, and their bodies 
Ibbyered with soft down. Saint Matil was sorrowful to 
of having to leave them behind, with no one to 
!|feep them in the Faith. Therefore he tied a rofie to 
^^fpeky peak on their island, held the free end in his 
|fesfclid, and then got into his stone trough. The trough 
away, and towed Penguin Island behind it. 
'^n nine days Saint Maiil arrived witli it on the 
iBrittany coast. 




‘nili ULDKN Ti\n: 


/. day Saint Macl w^as scaled by the .sea-.shtm^, 

waiting for the monks of Yvern, who were Ininging a 
cargo of cloth and skins wherewith to clothe tlic 
in^bitants of l^enguin Island. Friar ^Vlagis, w'ho 
l^oyeda great reputation for sanctity, came up to the 
carrying a heavy trunk. Saint MaSI pointed 
t5 ^nin the urgent necessity for clothing the 
Pcinguins, especially as little dow'n was now remaining 
on them; Friar«Magi 9 was of opinion that they were 
i|iii«h beUeX^nalbed. If clothed,* he said, they would 
stsljject lo moral laws, and wo*ild become immensely 
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' vaitij hyppcriffcal,, and needlessly cruel. Tb .show 
Saint Macl what be^ nieant, he ran and picked upji 
female Penguin, and after duly making the Saint observe 
how ugly, unshapely, and graceless she was, he put 
shoes on her flat feet, then gathered up her hair, and 
put a hat trimmed with flowers on her Iread, pinned a 
light bandage round her waist to make her a little less 
shapeless, and finally dressed her in a long pink robe. 

“ Docs it hang (juite rigjit?” asked the Penguin. And 
she strutted off at once, with mincing steps and lifting 
up her dress. She looked at none of the piale 
Penguins, but theV all looked at her, and one and all 
began following Aer—old men, young men, men in 
the prime of life, till there* w’as quite a lengthy pro¬ 
cession. Finally Fri^r Magis himself ran after her. 
'Phen Saint Mael knew to whom ho had been talking 
all the tiiiK^ and who it w’-as who had dressed the 
I’enguin girl. And his soul w^as very heavy within 
him. 

Afterwards it became heavier still, liecaiise as time 
w'cnt on and l-enguin fsU^d broadened out and 
became of considerable size, he observed that its 
inhabitants acted less wisely as men than they had 
done as birds. For when they were birds they had 
qurf.TcHed only in tlic mating season, whereas now 
they w^ere continually in dispute, and fell out wintef 
and summer alike. Instead of using their spades and 
mattocks for cultivating the ground,‘they used them 
for cracking tlicir enemies over the^ head, after wiiich 
they si Ized upon their lands, Bight, in fact, was 
nowhere liefore might. 

eKNOtn.X Ht-iKOKS AND .SAINTS. 

f- 

In these - aiiy times there dwelt in Penguin Island, 
a man named Kraken, the strength of whose arms 
was only equalled by the astuteness of his wits. lie 
live'i in a cave difficult of access, whence he came out 
al night to rob hen-roosls and sheep-pens. He found 
liiis much better than living by fishing and hunting.' 
One day he met the Penguin virgin, wliom the Devil 
had dressed up *in pink, and who had since been 
named C>rberosc ; he carried her off, and .she became 
his companion. Aftervs^ards, by /lint of bolder and 
bolder thefts from the hen-roosts and sheep-pens, 
Kraken had all the island trembling wdth terror at the^ 
very sound of hi^ name. He prudently trailed a long 
tail behind ^lim, so the Penguins said • it was a 
dreadful dragon ravaging the island ; but every¬ 
one described him quite differently. At last being a 
dragon became too dangerous a way of earning his 
livelihood, for the Pepguins were very tired of his 
depredations, and it wa^ announced by Saint Maiil 
that*a Virgin, but a Virgin alone, could cause them to 
cease. For a long time no Virgin could be found, 
but one always niigh't be discovered. Orberose fhen 
reappetared among* the people, and told them she was 
the Virgin w^'ho could deliver the land from the dragon 
Kraken, but they* must ^ pay him a heavy yearly 
tribute of sheep and fojvls, oxen and pigs, edrn 
and vegetabl s. Then Kraken made a dreadful 









of willow slips and sknis f in tb^night ihb 
put it on the rocks, and in this morning *Orberose 
vanquished it. And ^rakcn received his yearly 
tribute, became the richei^ man in Penguin Island, 
and alw^ays wore a dragon’s head as a crest. Orberose. 
distributed iier afl’ections between lier husband and 
numerous shepherds and herdsmen, until she lost her 
beauty, when she consecrated herself to the ^.ord. 
After her death she was canonised, became the patron 
saint of Penguin Land, and is still venerated for her 
chjLStity, Her relics worked many miracles. Kraken’s 
son founded the first Penguin royift dynasty. 

MKDI At.\ AI. TKNGU1XDOM. 

After this the Penguins were in a perpetual state of 
civil war and anarchy. 'I'he^ had neither arts nor 
letters; only the monks in their cloisters copied the 
Scriptures and wrote chronicles of events they had 
never witnessed, for they never left their cells. In 
the Church, Iiowever, tlie Faith was kept alive and 
pure, doubtless becaLh>e if any Penguin did not think 
exactly like all the oth?ls he was immediately burned. 
Of those mediaeval chronicles none is more worthy 
of belief than that of Friar Marbode, to whom it was 
given to descend into Avernus to see how hisbejoved 

• poet Virgil fared. He found Virgil among the heroes 
and sages of old, and not in Paradise. Messengers 
from Paradise had come to him, with an invitation to 
return with them, hut to liiin tlie Inferno, now nothing 
like so terrible a jdacc as formerly, seemed greatly 
preferable, lie therefore returned a civil message of 
refusal to the Almighty. Asked by Friar Marbode 

^ whether he had since received no message from nor 
any news of the God whose society he had so deli¬ 
berately declined, Virgil at first ri‘plied “ No.” After¬ 
wards he recollected that he did receive, a century 
and a half earlier, a visit from a stranger, an 
Etruscan, tall and thin, and speaking a language 

• which miglit have been very degraded l.atin. 
J 5 ut that was not all. This ICtruscan, when 
he returned to earth, actually circulated al)omin- 
able lies about him It was a monstrous and 
almo.st incredible thing, but lie had said’more than 
once in his wild [lotjtry tJial Virgil liad been his 
companion in modern TartarusJ and even that he 

* had denied the gods of Rome aTid acknowlcdgdl as 
the true.Cjod the present successor of Jupiter. He 

* prayed the Friar to publish far and wiJe Ih^ fact that 
the poet of the pious .dineas had never bowed the 
knee to the God of the Jews. 

« MODKRN PENGUIN DOM. 

After the Penguin reiyiissance, came religious 
reform, when the Catholics, massacred those of the 
reformed faith, who in their turn massacred the 
Catholics, and these were the beginnings of freedom 
of thought. On the whole, how^jver, the Catholics 
had the bbst of it, thougR the general intellectual 
awakening caused indeco^us criticisms to be made 

^ Sven of patron saints like.Orberose, and of the Pen- 

* gain tradition regarding their baptism. This went on 




till ' Pius X. wisely put a stop to alP 
studies as contrary tp revealed triUh and /atid'^ 
theologV and belief. At the end of the long*pie|f' 
of religious doubt and disturbance the Penguin 
stitutipn was destroyed root and branch, the, 
was, put to death, the privileges of the 
abolished, and a Republic proclaimed, which had its. :. 
birth in terrible* trouble and sanguinary conflipt,;;.!'^ 
'rhen; would have been ijo relics of the saints Iwt., ^ 
had not one woman, [jifted with fore.sight, prudently. 
pre.scrvcd some old bones, ashes and rags thit she;' 
happened to have, and ke])t them in a jam-pot,till; 
there w^as again a demaiul for such things. 
next happened in l*enguiiftdom is found in a tonteih-^; 
jjorary account by a young Malaysian. .i*' 

On tiic occasion of his visit he found the cpunt|?y^.v*: 
laid waste and the capital in ruin.s, but .surrounded 
with ramj)arts, and full of barracks and arsenals. \AU ^ 
the men were lame or halt, and generally both, but V 
dragged themselves i>roudly about in old uniforms^ 
with rusty swords. A limping guide who topk the 
Malaysian to have his passport viseM, pointed put to 
him the statue of 'Trinco, the greatest geniuEi of th6 
universe. ('lose l)y, an obelisk commemorated j 
'I'] inco’s birth ; a coliim^i bore his image at its summit; 
and a triumphal arch recalled his glorious deeds;— 

“What was tliis extraordinary achievement of Trinco^s?” 
afiked the MLilaysian. 

“War.” 

“ 'Fhal’s nfUhin^ extraordinary. We Malaysians are' contim 
ally at war.” s 

“Very likely, hut Trinco is ilic greatest man of war of all 
ages and in all countries.” 

—and the lame man ex|)lainc(l how Trinco extended 
the rule of the J^onguins in alTdirectipn.s, from the 
I'olas ice to the burning sands of African deserts. In / 
his troops were not only ordinary soldiers of at) 
types, but yello\?-.skinned warriors ; red men weafia^v; 
l>arrots’ feathers on their heads, tattooed with weird-l 
patterns, and carrying poisoncxl arrows on their backs: 
stark naked blacks, armed with their teeth and nails^l 
pygmies mounted on cranes ; and gorillas proppii^i 
themselves with tree-trunks, and led by an old 
wearing on his breast the cross of the Legion 6fr' 
Honour. All these troo])s went on from victory to - 
victory. For thirty years I’rinco was at war, and con m 
quered half the known world ;— . ^ 

“ Wlial ! ITiilf the world belongs to yon ? ” asked the visitor. 

“ Trinco won it for us and lost it u.s again,” was the reply. 

“ As great in Jiis defeats as in his victories, he gave back agaiir 
ay that he had won . . . lie left Penguin Land impoverid^^d 
and depopulated. The flower of the per)plc perished in Yrttrs.v 
And when he fell, in his turn, there was nobody left but\tt&<5lbV; 
backs and lame people, w'hose descendants we arc. But hcfealNi;;; 
us glory.” 

After which it is not surprising that Penguin Lan^| 
should fcot have won the good-will of the world, ana' 
should have found herself obliged to pile 'Pelion on 
Ossa in the matter of armaments, nor that peoplpl 
should ihavc been found like'^the ifljjstrious Profess^^^, 
Obnubile, who Idoked on war as barbarous, afpK 
hoped that the Powers might be induced to- 










jridamlnt. To study popular sentiment on the 
jiroi he undertook a voyage to the world's greatest 
k£racy—the N^w Atlantis. Arrived in ^Giganio- 
U» its capital, he attended a debate in the Legis- 
ye ChamW. Its subject wars the opening .of new 
^ets for New Atlantis trade in the Third-Zealand, 

had just been satisfactorily done by a war 
ich killed oflf two-thirds of the, inhabitants. TJie 
pinder would now be forced for the sake of peac e 
buy New Atlantis umbreHas and braces. That 
ne year, as the Professor learnt from bis guide and 
eirpreter, there had been a coal war, a copper war, 
d a cotton war. Just then a portly personage got 
a war against the Emerald Republic, 
insolent rival of llie New Atlantis in the world's 
lirkets for the ham and pork-sausage trade :— 

Who is that legislator ? ” asked Dr. Obiiubile. 

A pig merchant." 

J*;Are you all agree«l upon this war?" asked the Presiden'. 
r'tihall put the resolution to tlie vote.” 

war against the Emerald Republic was voted 
^‘l^owing of hands, and by a heavy majority. 'Pbe 
ptor expressed his amazement:— 


‘iS Oh, it is not a war ot any importanco ; it will scarcely co^l 

Init million dollars." * 

And men ..." 

jiff The men are iucluded in the eight million dollars." 

I^hen Doctor Obnubile came to the conclusion that 
pire was but one good action left to accomplish—to 
iP^t enough dynamite to blow up this planet, after 
|p|h he hoped a sensible improvement would be 
pll^pfible in the universe. 

eighty TlIOlJSANlI TRUSSES OK HAY. 

^11' modern times nothing is more striking than the 
ip|;i>layed in Penguindom by those reverend person- 
who were supposed to lead lives of holy contem- 
Kp^bn and good works in their monastic retreat.s, and 
nothing of politics or the world. In the 
of distilling a liqueur, which brought 

in great wealtii, and of educating gilded youth, 
^B^fbund time to weave ydots against the Republic, 
if they did not (yuite overturn it, at least gave 
Kpnti^thing to do. The first of these plots liaving 
rigorous laws were enacted against the reverend 
This, however, only incited them to the 
ipiying of fresh plots, and that was how, as is now 
there came about the famous affair of the 
Iwtey '^Thousand Trusses of Hay. 

t|fe Penguin army was a Jew named Pyrot, of 
origin but considerable ambition. The 
pEiMper of War, Greatauk, could not endure him— 
his hooked nose, nor his conceit, nor his 
jj|B|pisness, nor his exemplary conduct. Whenever 
■ Pffi jing. iyent wrong, Greatauk said that it must be 
■|pt<who had done it. Therefore, whin eighty 


^sa^d trusses of hay, intended for the Penguin 
miryi suddenlv disappeared, he at once concluded 
l^^as PyrQC who nad stolen^them. On reflection, 
4^0 convinced that he ha*d stolen them to sell 
l^lhiBtporpoise^^ the Penguins'T^itterest enemies. 


'. “ Th^re is no doubt of it," said the Chief of the 
Staff, General Panther. All we have to do is to 
prove it." 

But later, on the Chief 6f the Staff, having examined 
into the matterj^ came in consternation to the Minister 
of War, saying that there were fto pfroofs against 
Pyrot. 

"‘Find some then," replied Greatauk. “Justice 
demands it. Have Pyrot arrested at once." 

Meantime Pyrot's crime became known to all the 
Penguins, who found no mitigation of its horror 
excci>t in the fac*^ that it had been committed by a 
little Jew. Not for a moment did they doubt his 
guilt. Pyrot was judged and condemned in secret, 
i’hen he was shut uj) in a tall tower, disused for three 
centuries yiast, in a deserted place on the coast. But 
still he protested his innocence, and still tliere were 
no proofs against him, 

Pyrot's relatives, near and remote, to the number 
of seven hundred, made heroic efforts to prove his 
innocence. But tliey knew/nothing, any more than 
did I’yrot’s condemners. Therefore the War Minister’s 
pride w^as legitimate when he said to the Chief of the 
Staff: “ 1'his affair is a masterpiece. There is nothing 
in ii." But then the Pyrots discovered that the eighty 
thousand trusses of hay had never existed; that* 
Maubec, a member of the oldest Penguin aristocracy, 
had sold them to the State, but never delivered them. 
They accused Maubcc; he called them “ low curs " ; 
they were tried and all condemned. Nevertheless 
Pyroiism was not dead, for soon after the condemna¬ 
tion of the seven hundred Pyrots, a little, short¬ 
sighted, scowling, hairy-faced man was found going* 
about the streets with a paste-pot pasting up bills: 

“ Pyrot is innocent; Maubec is guilty." His name was 
Colornban ; he was the author of a hundred and sixty 
volumes on Penguin sociology, and considered one 
of the most industrious -and also one of the best 
Penguin authors. All good Penguin ciljzens who 
could help to covpr him with filth and to roll him iii 
the gutter, did so. Then they nearly tore him to 
picce.s, aiid the most zealous went to break his 
windows. But nevertheless he had done much mischief, 
for the War Minist'=‘r had to get up in the Chamber 
of Deputies and F;vear that Pyrot was a scoundrel . 
before the public conscience could b:^ quieted. 
Meanwhile Colornban, not daring to go outside his, 
door, ktfpt inside it, and wrote pamphlets in favour of 
the innocent prisoner; terrible combats occurred in 
the streets of the Penguin capital between the Pyrot- 
ists and the anti-Pyrotists; and the •state of things 
bccc^me trujy deplorable.; 

One day the War Minister visited the Chief of his 
Staff. ^He found hispffice, formerly empty,"now filled 
from ceiling to floor with buiKiies of papers of all 
sizes, •shapes and colours. “ What is this ?" ■ he 
asked. 

“ Proofs agamst* Pyrot^" replied the Chief of 
Staff. “ We had not any when we cortdemned hini. 
Since then we are making up deficiencies." 
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And all the time, through the open door; porters 
were continually coming, laden down with stacks of 
papers, the weight of which was so great that the lift 
could hardly bring them up:— 

What is allHhis ?” asked the War Minister. 

“ More proofs against Tyrol coming in,” replied Panther. 
‘‘1 p^ppealed for them in all parts of Pengnindom, from all^lhe 
Army Staffs and in all the Courts of Europe. I ordered more 
from all the towns in America and Australia, and even from 
Afri<^, and I am expecting some cases of them from Bremen 
and a whole shipload from Melbourne.” ^ 

“Excellent, excellent,” said the War Minister. “Bit I am 
afraid this Pyrot affair may lost? its simplicity . . . Proofs ! No 
doubt it is a good thing to have some,•but it is perhaps better to 
have none at all . . . As I had arranged the affair, it was not 
open to criticism ... It was invulnerable because it Avas 
invisible. Now it lays iisclf alt6gelhcr open lo discussion.” 

And it was in the end as the AVar Minister feared* 
Certainly they had first^to try Colomban for having 
said that there were no piroofs against Pyrot, while all 
the time such masses of proofs were being collected 
that finally the floor of the Penguin War Office fell in 
with their weight, crushing two ])rincipals and seventy- 
jour minor personages; and the walls had to* be 
shored up to prevent llie whole building tumbling to 
pieces. But in the end a judge was found who 
re-tried Pyrot, and rehabilitated him a second time. 
If necessary, he would have rehabilitated him five 
hundred times. Now the l^enguins saw how foolish 
they had been, and were very angry in consequence, 
though they did not (piite know on whom to vent their 
Vrath. So they turned against the monks and priests, 
expelled them, broke up their congregations, and 
despoiled tliem of their possessions. 

THE FUiTJRE : AN ENDLESS HISTORY. 

. In the Penguin City of •the Future it w as never 
pjssible to build the houses high enough. They rose 
above the ground to thirty or forty storeys, and the 
burrowings beneath it for cellars and tunnels were 
ever deeper and deeper. Fifteen millicfn people 
worked in. the cit^, which wq.s lit day and night by 
lighthouses, since no light from hftaven could pene- 
•trate the thick pall of smoke; wtii^e the aerial ifon 
bridges slfetching from tower to tower further 
increased* the obscurity below. In tlfis eijy there 
lyere two dominant types. First, and few in number, 


there w'ere the millionaires, mentally energetic, phys^; 
cally wr-|cks and bundles of nerves, ascetics •fill ” 
them, because ceaseless toil, hereditary disease ai 
dyspepsia had almost ^deprived them of the power oif| 
taking even the plainest food, and rendered the%f 
wholly incapable of cither joy or pleasure. Secondiyis 
and very numerous, there were the clerks and worl^fl 
people. Orcasionally one of the former became ricfe|i 
but not so the workpeople, who presented every 
of physical and moral degeneration. Not only wer 
their bodies feeble and malformed, but their intellec 
matched them, because the empUwers for generatiOtii 
l)ast liad feared intelligent jvorkn®n as likely to rebef§|- 
against the state of society, and had therefore selecte^^ 


only the stupidest. 

It was curious that the millionaires often 
little better and more abstemious lives than the pro^ 
Ictarians. Some, denying themselves all recreationfei^ 
and rest, spent their whole time in a room without S 
light or air, furnished only w'ilh electric fittings; they 
lived on nothing but eggs and milk, and slept on a; 
trestle bed, their sole occupation the pressing of a 
nickel button from lime to time with one finger* V 
'Thus they amassed richcjj of which they did not evep; 
see the outward and visible signs. 

Little wonder, then, that a quiet, resolute youiig 
man concentrated his mind on an invention which 
would blow up, first, the Steel Trust, and then the 
whole town. And where a city of fifteen millions had 
once been was after a time nothing but desolation. Gra$s 
grew, and wild horses gra/.eil on the site of the Penguin 
ca[jital. Then came ihfe‘ hunter, then the shepherd, 
tlien the ploughman, then the gardener. None of 
them w'ere rich; they had no arts: they dressed ip n 
skins and the wool the women spun. They had 
no enemies, except the insects which preyed on 
figs or the foxes which stole their fow’ls. Then 
invaders and conquered Penguin Land, and othfi^w 
invaders and conquered it again. Gradually, 
ever, roads were made and villages formed, and 
villages grew together into a town, and this town greW^S 
rich and increased beyond all bounds. It was neye 0 
possible to build the houses high enough. They rose 
above the ground to thirty or forty storeys, and the 
burrowings beneath it for cellars and tunnels were / 
ever dec{>er and deeper. Fifteen million people 
w^orked in the city, and so forth and so forth, for ever 
and ever and evermore. 



Mr. J. B. Williams has compiled, and Messrs. 
Longman have published at los. 6d., a carefully- 
written Histqf-y of the British^ Nempapers that were 
born before 1667, when the Londgn Gazette made its 
lippearance. It is excellently indexed, and includes 
a catalogue of all periodicals published from 1641 to 
1667. 


The ld(orld and His Wife is one of the lightest 
the Christmas numbers, but prettily got *up and , 
illustrated. There are several short stories, and the .> 
serials are by Mr. H. de Ve?se Stappoole and 
H. A. Vachell. There is a short article on “ Tricks for i 
Winter Evenings,” anj^ suggestions as to the mahie^^^ 
ment of a Christmas party and for fancy^dresses, ‘ ^ 



AKHBAR: “A PRINCE* OF -DREAMERS”* 




I 


[ N MfS. Flora Steele’s new romance we arS taken 
. to the most romantic period of Indian history— 
t the time of Akhbar. Truly* might AkhbiTr, the 
ieat Mogul, have said :— * 

My dreams were always bcatiiiful, 

My thoughts wgre high antf fine. 

No life was ever lived t-a» th 
To match those dreams of mine. 

He was not guiltless of blood, for the world knows 
tin as a great confjiieror. ^ were his friends, 

Clause he was a king and dare not siuMk out his 
jtifiughts ; yet must not tins aloofness always Ik’ the 
^ion of the man before his time who attempts to 
i^e- his dreams realities? Mrs, Steele tells us that 
It is well that the Iwentietli century of the West 


)duid know something of the sixteenth century in 
jit East,” and so she i)icturcs for us in vivid fashion 
^ great Emperor during that sliort [leriod of peace 
|er the birth of his youngest son, when the 
Messengers of Queen Eii/al)eth reached him. 

Newberry and WilliaiTi lA'cdes found him in 
ijffi beautiful palace, twenty miles from Agra, vv*here, 
jton a rose-red rock, building after building of the 
marble arose, circled with rose gardens, which 
Kp dreams of beauty palm trees for shade—the 
p^kling of fountains making sweet music. 
i/|Lnd Akhbar—it is an enligliienment to realise the 
Itj^ess of humanity, for his troubles them are our 
ipubles of lo-day. How to "reconcile cajiital and 
llb^r, to encourage true religion and yei not off- nd 
lib differing dogmas of (hose who can each so*; but 
|ri6 way to approach the Almighty, to he a king of 
and yet remain a true man, anfl in tl)c midst of 
;;|;axurious court to retail Duty as liis watcliword. 
S^hbar, himself a Mohammedan, ^'ad, according 
custom of the times, two harems, over one 
f which reigned his Mohammedan wife, over tiie 
iikw' the Hindu one. the mother of hi.s ncir. He, 
hot very happy in hi.s sons, his heir Salim being 
iS^jeted to drunkenness and loost^ living. One of 
:’s dreams'being the union of Ihs sLil» jects, it was 
wise that Salim should have a Hindu wihr, 

I The opening ceremonies had already commenced 
pien the Prince saw the heaiitiful Nurjahan, the 
biljlghtei: of one of the (iovernnient officials, and 
btarmihed that he would marry her and no other, 'rinti 
ioha^medan ladies of the harem wen^ very anxious 
i fjU^her his wishes, and in order to ensure good 
>j^)e for the spoilt young man they planned to 
piifihe wonderful jewel which Akhbar alv\*^'s wore 
. Durban, and which was called his •Luck.” 
jewel had been given over to Leedes 
pv Englishman to be cut, and a Court official, 
mfing this, ha(k*had imitation made, intending 
^ jewel—a very Kofi-i-noor for beauty. 

A Prince df Di e^T.iJers,'* Heineiiiann. 6s». 


Atma, the daughter of the ^King's Bard and Herald 
(who had been promoted to her father’s place, to the 
great horror of tfce courtiers!), learns of the harem 
plan, and knowing well that if it is carried out Salim 
will be supposed to have stolen it himself, with, as a 
rcsul^ a deadly quarrel between father and son, 
resolves, if possible, to defeat the scheme. Almost 
unknown to herself, Akhbar is the object of her 
passionate love, aijd in her is centred the pathos 
of the whole story, for the man who had determined 
to steal the jewel had conceived a base passion for 
Alina. And so to save Her King and save her 
honour she must risk the loss of life, nay, even 
sacrifice the first, if by that she may save the 
King. Her one hope and help is in a my.sterious 
min who comes and goes, none knowing 
wiumce or whither. He is called Payander (the 
W andcrer), and to Atma alone^lus he told the story 
of ilic beloved of his youth, wlwm he had had to leave 
for the wars, and, returning, found her dead, ravished 
hy his own brother. So he left liis kind, and alone in 
the desert power had come upon him, so that even 
againSt their will man and beast did his bidding, even 
Akhbar himself revealing his dream.s and foretelling 
tlie future. 

The time comes when, the measure of that 
Inother’s crimes being filled, Payander summons 
liim, Dalil, "rarkhain of the royal house, to the last 
assize of liis peers, and in the wonderful description 
of his mystic going forth to judgment Mrs. Steele 
excels herself. 

I'lie last vivid picture of the hook is that in which, 
1(^0 late, Akliliar learns what the love of man for 
woman means, and as he learns it Atma dies in his 
arms. “ And so, once more alone, Akhbar sat on the 
Roc\{ whence could be seen his land of the P’ive 
iivei:'», until the mist rising, rolling over on itself,^ 
.almost playing with the short flower-set turf, patched 
here and there with melting snow, and nestling into 
the crannies of the rock, it shrouded the King from 
his Kingdom, the Man^ from his World, and the 
I )• earner from his Dream*.” “Perhaps even now the 
SulfJihat lay behind ^the Self that was called Akhbar 
sits en.shrouded by the mists and looks oue over the 
I'.mjiire of ih (9 Great Mogul, seeing how much and 
lu)\v liu]e*lus dreams have been fulfilled.” 

Very little idea can be given in tliis short resume 
of tlie fine charm of this book, historical in most 
point.s, nor can we tell of* the Beneficent Ladies, or 
of .'\kbbar’s ^cialist dreams. It is well known that 
he was so tolerant thaP the Jesuit missionary from 
Goa was persona gratiUViiih him, and that he ordered 
his Pundits to arrg.nge that composite language— 
Hindustani—the Esperaqjto of the East, which under 
a later Mogul cyssuiped its present classical form. 
Perhaps a little patience m&y be needed during 
first few pages, until the unfamiliar names are 

mastered, but the after pleasure will well repay this. 

^ic makiiib ^ ' 
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A Wide Choice* in the Realms 

I.---FOR ARTISTIC PE!t:)l‘LE. 

A JAPANESK ARTIST IN PARIS. 

The Colour of Paris — Historic^ Personal • anJ 
Local is a sumptuous volurtc just published al 2o.s. 
net by Chatto and Windus. 'J’he colour—the 
atiftosphcre of the gay city on thc^eine- -is supplied, 
so far as the artist can suj)pl> it, by that clever 
Japanese artist, Yoshio Markino, whose iinpressioiiisl 
Iiictures of London are ‘already well known. From 
the banks of the Seine ho has fcirnished his publishers 
with sixty delightful interpretations of Laris in her 
variad moods. He also contributes to the volume a 
descriptive essay full of piejuant criticism in cpiaint 
and somewliat broken English, the frankness of whicli 
is quite refreshing. •Mr. Markino thinks rari.s is 
feminine, while LondSla is masculine : that G. E. 
W'atts represents the feeling of London, and CarriJ^re 
that of l\aris, in their respective colouring and 
handling of their subjects. M hilc evidently much 
delighted by the artistic tastt; of the fashic^able 
ladies of JVois, our Japanese artist sometinu^s 
wondered whetlicr they were not too anxious to show 
tliemsclvc.s, regardless of that si^If-dignity which 
seems to him to be the s|)ccialitv of Anglo-Saxon 
women. But while Mr. Markino suj)i)lie.s tlic pictures, 
certain members of the Academie Goncourl siipj)ly 
brilliant dcscri()tions of the social, political, artistic, 
literary and educational life of Laris ; and altogether 
the volume is a valuable addition to the bifdiography 
of the French ca|)ilal. 

A COMPREHEN.S1VK SURVEY OF MODERN ART. 

Such a title is fully jnstifp.Ml liy the contents of 
Moiicrn Arl, by Julius Mcier-Graefr, translated from 
♦he German by Florence vSimmonds ami (ieorge 
\V. Chrystal (Heincmann. Two vC)ls. 338 and 320 
pp. 2S. net). In this splendidly illustrated 

surveyor moden^ art, containing as it tfties repro¬ 
ductions of most of tin: i)rii>cipal masterpieces of our 
own time, and going back to tho*e ol the cx)iiinience- 
ment of ^he last century, and t\un earlier, we have 
demonstrated clearly the sources from^which many of 
the present-day painters have drawn their iqspiralion.s 
and the more material minds amongst them their 
modes of techni(jue. Only to quote one palpable 
instance, thert is the growing influence of that incom 
parable master of the brush, Frans Hals, to say no¬ 
thing of the English landscape painters, l?kc Constable 
and Bonington amongst others, who have exercised a 
cSnsiderable influence over thfe Continental .schools. 
This work, which is described by the authyr as “ a 
contribution to a new system of a2.sthctic.s,'* at first 
almost bewilders on^ by the vast number of names 
which chase each other’across its pages; and the 
range of the work undertaken in the exhaustive 
analysis of the evolution schools and of the 
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inliutnce of individual and method on 

jiresent generation of artists is imriiense. Apart from/v 
llie interest of the Itrlterjircss, the reproductions 
representative pictures are very valuable. 

TIIK RRIVATK ^VM.ACKS OF I.OXDON. 

Mr. F. Beresford Chanctdlor, whose work on thbV 
“ History of the Squares of I,ondon'’ has achieved a 
wcibdeservcd po|nilaiily,^ has written a companion , , 
volunit* on LVh’ Private I\ilaces Kogan Paul 

21s. Illusiraled), which is ([uite as excellent in its way. ■ i 
Ninely-iiinc hundredths of the j)ooi)le of London have; 
oiiiy the vaguest idea of the lordly ploasure-houseiiA ■ 
wliich stand in (licir mid^>t. They are among the . 
:ii iny unrealised assets of our national glory. To 
liii Sf tri-asuro honse.s of art Mr. Chancellor introduces ^ 
Us in his wcll-wriiten |)ages, and many a pleasant hour 
may l)c spt;nt in following him as guide through these 
private pakues, which give London a distinction ^ 
superior to that of any other capital. In Rome they 
wouk.l l>e called pakice.s! Here, as liefits our homely 
way, they are only houses. 


*()ne of the most beautifully printed and illustrat 
hooks of tile season is Mr. A. C. Farquharsoi 
iiMiislation of I 'ouqiie's Sintram and His Companio 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.). It is admirably illustrated b> 
.Mr. F. I. Sullivan. 

• » _ • 

Lovers of Dickens will welcome the handsome 

MiluiiKr issued by Chajiman and hall (los. 6d. net)y 
iutitltd Sccfies and Characters from the I Porks 0/ 
Charles Piehens, It consists of 866 jiictures printed 
from the origiiuu wood-1 flocks rlrawn by the mos|:> 
famous porliayers of Dickens’ characters. 'Lhe draiw-C 
mgs are divided into twenty-five seeaions, each dealing^ 
w ith one novel. V' 

II.—RIOtlRAPHICAL. ^ 

rilRKi; MORE HOOKS AltOUX NAPOLEON. 

Of the making of many book.s about Napoleon 
ll-.eie is certainly no end. Some of them are welcome, 
stnne not [larlicularly so. In the former category 
ma)■ be ineliuled Napolron and His Fdlotv-l'ravdlers^ a , 
reprint of certain narratives of people with Napoleon 
on thf Bdkrophon and the Northtimhrland (one by 
tfie captain of this vessel), with three appendices, an^, 
a number of letters written on board the Northhmhd'~ 
land by the surgeon, William Ward, to his . 

Such contemporary accounts almost always 
interestyig reading. It is useful to have thes^i 

documents collected together. They Ij^Me bwn' 
j)ublished before, but in various periodicals of 'io ’ 
books, or privately. They aje edited by Mr. Cl^eliit;^ 
Shorter. 'There aje interesting illustrations and a 
index. (Cassell. 336 pp. 12s.net.) ' 

In the latter category—of not oarlicularlv 
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Sffli books — must be included Mr. Trow- 
j^'s; translation of M. Joseph Turquan’s book 
he pertly calls those crowned courtftsans'” 
fi^^ers of NapoUbn. Any book about these ladies 
06 somewhat scandalous, and M. Tur^uan, 
^jing to other authorities, cites not only ,the 
Pl^oiis authentic stories concerning their innumer- 
^^oUies and immoralities, but a great many which 
ignore or less apocrypl^ab There is really very 
|;it1jat is new in the book : .even the illustrations, 
~h are good enough, are mostly familiar. It is a 
'ilous chronicle indeed (Unwin. 311 pp. Index. 

; H. Noel Williams’s Thi^ Women lionapartds .is 
more serious, carefully compiled work. A 
i;iihany of the edifying stories to be found in M. 

sn’s work are dished up afresh here, though the 
llejects some of the French author’s most highly 
I’anecdotes of Pauline’sandCaroline’s misdoings. 
Isjwe have here over again all details of Pauline’s 
re extravagance, and her destroying the walls 
Polling of a house in order to take her hot milk 
iPlfibath; of Caroline’s vulgarity, and Elisa’s prc- 
Jos^phine, it may be said, ap[3cars in a 
lihuch less favourable than that in which the 
sse d’Abrantfes shows her. Mr. Noel \Villiams 
Shot take his characters separately, but simply 
jes the history of the women Bonapartes’ doings* 
their lives; and Napoleon, though of 
^f^Continually apjjearing, is secondary, in a way, 
yiPOnienkind. He was strangely weak with 
short, he could not say “ bo to a goose ” — 
;.n6t if that goose’s name were Pauline or 
life. The book is well illustrated and well 
(Methuen. 376 and 380 pp. 2 vpLs. 

A ROYAL QUARTKl'Ji:. • 

!i-;JlBearne is always a pleasant writer to read. 
Il' fest book, however, she Ins taken characters 
Ijshe says, are not altogether well known. 
I^pantly pretty, gay little Duchess of Burgundy 
"i^^^laiide de .Savoie), n)arried at twelve years 
fetp the Due de Bourgogne, eldest son of 
^iplxin, son of liOuis XIV., and adored and 
by the Boi Soleil himself and by 
Maintenon ; Madame Adelaide, daughter 
_ ’XV.; Maria I^uisu, Infanta of Spain, who 
Ludovico, of Parma, King of Etruria, 
^||^|iht(Chequered career, and seems to have been 
^ “unlucky” person; and Marie Anielie • 
Naples, wife of Louis Philippe, who lived 
and died, as may be remembered, at 
l and with whom Queen Victoria was on 
riendship and affection. Perhaps the little 
>f Burgundy had tire happiest life <tf the 
iiihiftrt, bright, butterfly e.Yistence, nearly all 
and flowers; and perhaps Maria Luisa 
perse^tionl, for Napoleon, according 
" to lubject her to a 

i^^pt^^ibly petty torments which one would 


nbt have thought so great a man could possibly have 
devised or found time to. carry out. Madame 
Adelaide is the least interesting of the four Royal, 
ladies. The book may. be*recommended to all who 
enjoy what is cafled “ light history ” or biographical 
memoirs. (Unwin. Illustrations and full hrdex. 513 
pp. los. 6d. net). 

• LADY PRIE.STLEY’s REMINISCENCES. 

Lady Priestley’s S/ory 0/ a Lifetime was, she tells 
us, originally written and printed solely for her 
children ; and not for some years was she prevailed 
upon to pul it into the hands of the unknown public. 
Many people, however, whose.reminiscences are much 
less w’orlh giving to the world, have had no such 
doubts. t)n the whold, it is a cheering book to 
read. I.ady Priestley had a happy girlhood in 
I'ldinburgh in its Augustan age, and her father 
(of Chambers's Journal fame) knew everyone worth 
knowing there. Then she had a happy early married 
life, though it was rather soon clduded over for a time 
by her husband taking diphtheriifthen an inconceivably 
terrible illness; she had a very full and interesting 
later married life, and still enjoys happy old age with 
her many interests. After Dr. Priestley recovered he 
rose steadily to eminence in his profession, and among 
the people who appear in these pages are various 
royalties (royal p.atients) ; scientists such as Lister and 
I’astcur; and such dis.similar persons as Dickens, 
Spencer, and Fierjiont Morgan. There is a great 
deal about hospitals in the “ sixties,” and about several 
famous foreign hospitals in Russia and France. Many 
jieople will enjoy these simply, unpretendingly narrated 
reminiscences of m busy, cheerful life. (Kegan Paul. 
Index .and illustrations. 327 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 

AN ACIOR, A PHILOSOPHER AND SOME OTHERS. 

Few men on the English stage have created more 
amusement than Mr. Rutland Barrington. For over 
thirty years he has been a w’ell-known figure behind 
the footlights. Who. does not know him as “ Pooh- 
Bah,” or as “ Captain Corcoran,” or the “ Rajah of 
Bbong”? But as plain Mr. Rutland Barrington sur¬ 
prisingly little is known about him. • In a volume of 
reminiscences (Grant Pdehards. 7s. 6d. net.) he has, 
h.oweviir, collected a Iwst of stories which reveal, as 
Mr.W. S. Gilbert says in a preface, his many delightful 
characteristics, especially his native geniality and good 
humour. * 

Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography in two volumes 
is now published in a much cheaper edition (iSs. 6d. 
net each.) It is good print and paper,'and is not 
abridge<^in any way. Many will be glad to hear of 
a less expensive edition of *one of the most remark¬ 
able of modern autobiographies. • 

Under the title Prophets, Priests, and Kings (Alston 
Rivers. Js. 6d. Illustrated) Mr. A. G. pardiner 
has collected the. admirable series of character 
sketches which he has contribeted to the Deuly 'Nenot, 
of which journal he is the edkor. As one who haS ; 
been writing similar sketches for the last twenty years, . 










I gladly take off my hat to Mr. Gardiner^ and congrat¬ 
ulate him heartily upon nhe excellence of his work, 
the range of his sympathies, and the delicacy and 
justness of his discrimination.' It is true that he is 
unjust to the Tsar, but even Homer Sometimes nods, 
and it is too much to expect that even Mr. Gardiner 
can think himself into everybody's skin. His book is 
the best portrait gallery of contemporary cclebritfes in 
the English tongue. * 

The Cardinal Democrat (Kegan Paul. 5s.) is a 
popularly-written life of Cardinal •Manning, by Mr. 
J. A. Taylor. It is a much-neefled piece of work, 
excellently done by a sygipathetic hand. 

III.—SCIENCE, RELIGION, AND REFORM. 


exposition of the subjects dealt with is of^ conri^, 
impossible. All that is aimed at js to give 
a general idea of the particular science written abO® 
Those who turn to.these pages for any very 
inforniation will be disappointed. A fatal mistak^J® 
both'the books by Dr. E. J. Houstn^an is the omii^i^^ 
of an index. Nothing is more annoying, especialiy iip 
the studious class*forwhicl^ these books are intende^p 
than to find that to prefer to any particular 
entails a search through all the book. Nor ai^ 
indices in *thc two other books very good, ■ 

references not being attempted. Later editions wi^i 
it is H) be hoped, remedy this defect, for the bcioka: j 
undoubtedly fill a vacant place. 

THE ORIGIN OF MORAL IDEAS. 


AN ENC'YCJ-OPjEniA OF .SCIENCE. 

TRe Gresham Publishing Company are issuing a 
work which will be of the greatest benefit to everyone 
wishing to have a general and useful knowledge of 
scientific matters. It vs entitled Science in Modern 
Lt/e, and consists of six volumes edited by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, who has had tlie advantage of the 
co-operation of many able scientists. The work is 
w^ell illustrated. Each volume is 7 in. by to ilh. in 

• size and is sold at 6s. net. 'Phe volume dealing with 
astronomy and geology is the first to appear. It con¬ 
tains 188 pages, with twenty-one full-page plates and 
many smaller illustrations. 7 'he scheme which has 
been adopted in preparing this work is an evolutionary 
one, and renders possible a fairly logical order of 
subjects. 'Phus the sections in the six volumes 

#are arranged as follows: Astronomy, Geology, 
Chemistry, Physics, General Biology, Botany, Zoology, 
Fisheries, Agriculture, Physiology and Medicine, 
Anthropology, and Engineering. The work does 
not pretend to be a text-book. Its object is to give 
a connected and as far a# possible a non-tedinical 

• sketch of the present position and outlook of natural 
Science, with special reference to, its influence on 
modern life. In some cases a little elementary 
knowledge has been assumed, though thi? manner 
of treatment of iwst subjects allows of their being 
intelligently comprehended fiven*without this. 'Phe 

, last volume will, w^e hope, cont^n a comprehensive 
index, although the arrangement ’of the chapters 
greatly facilitates easy reference to any part of the 
"subject dealt with. • 

A LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 

Another useful series, somewhat on the same lines, 
" is published by Messrs. Chambers. Being for 
younger readers, it is of cdhrse neither %o thort^ugh 
nor so comprehensive. series is entitled 

CMmberd Wonder Books, As ‘yet only four have 
appeared. These are devoted to‘Electricity,J^hoto- 
Jgraphy, the Atmosphere, and Volcanoes and Earth- 
" qhakes. The two former are by Tudor Jenks, the 
: ;tw by Dr. E. *J. Houstman. Each volume 

is illustrated and contains dver. 300 pages. They are 
iWell boundi and sold at A thorough 


Two books were published last month which a^' 
amazing monuments of human industry. The first|fe^ 
by a Finn, the second by a German. They 
studies of the evolution of the best and 
worst in man. They are encyclopredic, learne<ilv"\ 
massive, overpowering in their array of authorities^:- 
the beolike patience with which the authors l>avW: 
hived the honey of a thousand fields. Dr. Westei^^ 
march’s second volume* of The Origin and Develoji^ 
ment of Moral Ideas (Macmillan. 14s.) is a book 
of 852 pages, all bristling with footnotes. The li?' 
oPauthorities (juoted fills eighty pages, and thesubjt 
index twenty-eight. Yet the essence of thebookis stat 
in a sentence—moral conceptions are the product of t 
moral emotions of the community, which are in thei. 
nature retributive; bjiconiing more and more 
reflective, the altruistic sentiujent will expand 
and will finally subdue religion to its exclusiyi 
service. It is impossible to attempt to discusf 
or criticise the ^ book here. If we substitute 
family for community I assent. Ihit beforeC^I^, 
fiimily comes sex, the Sinai of all religions, the pnjSl|tt 
revelation of the Creator in Creation. This bringi^ 
me to the other book, Dr. Iwan liloch's 
Life if Our Time (Rebman, T^td. 21s.). This also (§1 
an amazing monument of research —research whic]§!|! 
how^cver, occupies itself with the deiiravation an^:!: 
degradation of the original upward impulse"'of tfe; 
w'orld. It would have been better if half the boc>j|| 
had never been published for general circulation. Tctj 
describe the abnormal in this case deters from thW' 
study of the normal. With the normal the 
reader has direct personal interest. Of the 
he*fortunately has seldom any experience, Bui 
author has descended into Hell, he brings ba®|^& 
message of confident hoi>e as to a new, uolxlrai 
happier configuration of th^ sex-life of mankind. Tj^ 
way to liberation is to stamp on our sex*copscienc^ 
three words, “health, purity, and responsibilUy^^ ^ 

WHAT I BELIEVE, AND WHY. . : 

After Mr. Chesterton, Mr. H. G. Wells! Iri 
and Last Things—A Confession of Truth dwi/ ^ 
/(/^(Constable. 4s.•fid.) one of the cleveiv*^ 
most 




^into the oratory of his soul and tells us how 
found salvation and what kind of a sal^^uioif 
he has foifnd. His idea of salvation is 
Itbu to the Purix)se in Things., He believes that 
?t^hing 4 s right, and all things mine/’ and* he 
^ that “in pleasing and being ])leased, in flie 
it interest, the mutual op<!ning put of people to 
ff^fher, is the key of tl\e door td all sweet and 
“To love is ty go living radiantly 
the world.” I'his bold introduction of the 
I^Ods of the Methodist class-nieetijig into'literature 
ijd^iyable—and most profitable. But what a j^ity it 
Mr. Wells should lake so little trouble to keep 
it posted as to what hapi)cns after the change 
death. 

l^estammt of ^o/w Davidson (Cirant Richards, 
is another book of the same sort, IniL written 
John Davidson slays all the gods, and gloats 
BPI"their tortures in Hell. His doctrine is “There 
!^].j matter which is the infinite, which is space, 
|ph i$ eternity, which we are, 'Fliere is no other 
^ 4 -” John Davidson is the man who hath purged 
Ijrj^oild of God 1 The ancient tradition of the fate 
firbrod, who, also made warton God, suggests the 
Mlity that John Davidson is suffering the same 
phi—a gnat or a maggot in the brain. 

Problems of To-day (Allen. 2s. 6d.) Mr. Andrew, 
|lbgie gives us his Credo. ^Vork is the best 
Wvative of all the virtues. It is best to be born in 
.. poverty. Socialism is the tempter, luring man 
upward road. Under individualism, altruism 
is iime rolls on ; tlie constant march of the 
organism is •onward and ujiward. In this 
t^^in less than 200 pages, we have tlie Cosrnoj^ony 
Gospel of Andrew Carnegie in a series of 
^ J a«ifis, and Family 

gitioos. As materialistic as Jolm Davidson, Mr. 
is as certain as Mr. W'clls of the unseen 
!L. purpose in things, altliough he would not call 
!)e. 

SOCIAI. RCFUKM. 

|(tesrs. Funk and Wagnalls have issued a British 
l^m^nt to their new Encyclopudia of Social 
It is copiously illustrated with portraits and 
^ sd by Mr. E. l\ Gaston. Wasie Humanity is 
little of tjie Salvation Army Annual for 1909. It 
en Mr. F. A. McKen/ic, the well-known 
^pjcespopae.nI of the Daily Mail (is.). Lidils of 
?ands and Co. 2s. 6d. ) is the title of a volume 
IpraJllbal essay.s, sensible and to the point, by Mrs. 

whose experience in administering the l^oor 
IlniMarylebone entitles her to a respectful hearing. 
^^'^E%|wford worked as a Catholic, and her^ object 
prepare the ground for a veritable school of 
ilic Social Science, But why give up to a sect 
w;as want for imiokind ? For, after all, the 
Church Is only a sect mimbering perhaps 
r-^rit. of the human raco, and Mrs. 

Ibrd w^^i ^ Catholic she was a woman. 


IV.-OUR* OWN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 

RURAL ENGLAND. ' 

Some lovely photographs 'of the gnarled oaks of 
Sherwood are in themselves enough to make Shenvood . 
Torest^by Joseph Rodgers, a most, attractive volume, 
'i’he author deals thoroughly with every [rfiase of the 
forest, Jells its history and that of many of the more 
notable oak inonarchs growing there. He .shows 
throughout a love of the trees themselves which 
cannot fiiil to appeal most strongly to all who have 
been cauglit by the peculiar fascination they always 
exercise (Fisher Unwin. 21s. net). 

I.overs of rural England \Yiil also welcome Mr. J. 
j. Hissey’s book, An J^nglisA Holiday (Macmillan. . 
10s. net). Rural England, he says, is not to be 
thoroughly explored in a man’s lifetime. Even yet 
it is only half known. The cbmpilers of guide-bodks 
merely skim it. Some of the most interesting and 
])iciuresque places they do not mention at all. Mr. 
Hissey took a great number photographs on his 
tour, many of whicli he has reproduced. Accompanied 
l)y liis wife, he journeyed to and fro in a motor-car of 
moderate horse-power, with plenty of room for 
liiggag#(* They ran along the South Coast, up through 
1 >evon and Somerset, and then turned through 
(iloucester into Shropshire, south through the Cols- 
wolds to Abingdon, from thence along the valley of 
tlie Nene to King’s Lynn, acro.ss Norfolk and Suffolk, 
returning from Ipswich to Eastbourne, 7 'iii St. Albans 
and Staines, avoiding London. Throiigliout his tour 
Mr. Hissey endeavoured to find out unknown spots 
of interc:st, and his book is full of information upon , 
these out-of-the way places. 

The latest edition of Macmillan’s Highways and 
Byways scries is devoted to Surriy (6s.). It is written 
by Eric Barker, and the sketches, which number close 
on 150, are by Hugh Thompson. Tlie pre.sent volume 
is as well done as its predecessors, and greater praise 
could not be given.^ Like them, it does not pretend • 
to be a guide-book.* It is better far than that, giving 
in a most cljarming way a real history of the County 
of Commons. Everyone interestedf in Surrey, with 
its quaint and ancient^placfes, should get this book. 

Fe^^ little books lut^ye proved so useful to motorists 
and cyclists as the ** Contour ” road books published 
by Gale and Ir^glis. The new number, of the roads 
of Ireland,* contains 500 maps and costs 2s. Each 
map consists of the section along the route showing 
tlie hills and dales, enabling the traveller to solect his 
path with due regard to difficulties and 'due warning 
of awkward places, Irel^d completes the series. 
Books covering England and Scotland have been in 
circulation for some tinje. ^ 

FLYING .THROUGH FRANCE. 

'Bhe motor-car, s 5 ys Edith Wharton, iii her new 
book, A AIotor-Fliglii through- France (Macmillan.'’ i 
8s. 6d. net), has restored tht romance of traVel. It« I 
frees us from all compulsibn and contracts of the | 
railway, and the fixed hours on the beateiv J 








